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PREFACE. 


Tfl«  first  English  translation  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  was  executed  hy  John  Florio, 

Italian  and  French  tutor  to  Prince  Henry^  son  of  James  I.,  and  is  entitled :  *'  The 

Essaies,  or  Morall,  Polidke,  and  Militarie  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  de  Montaigne, 

Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of  St  Michael,  &c."    It  was  first  published  in  1603,  and 

was  reprinted  in  1613,  and  again  in  16S2.    The  form  is  a  single  volume  folio,  and  it 

ii  dedicated — **  To  the  most  Royal  and  Renowned  Majestic  of  the  High-borne  Princess 

Anna  of  Demnailc,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queene  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 

Ireland,  &c**    The  Essays  are  prefaced  by  a  copy  of  verses,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  the 

same  princess ;  a  preface  to  the  reader,  and  some  complimentary  verses  to  ''his  deare 

brother  and  fnende,  Mr.  John  Florio,"  from  **  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 

extraordinary  of  her  Majestie's  most  Royal  Privie  Chamber.'*    There  is  also  an  en- 

graved  title-page,  of  the  most  ornate  description^ 

The  translation  by  Charles  Cotton  I4>peared  somewhere  about  the  year  1680,  but  I 
hare  not  been  able  to.  ascertain  the  exact  date.  It  is  dedicated  in  the  following 
terms  >— 

**  To  ikt  Xghi  ffanourabie  Obobox,  MarqmUj  JEarl,  and  Vtscauni  Halifax^  Baron  of 
Ebmd,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  one  of  Me  Mqfeetife  moti  Honourable  Prwy  CouncIL 

**  My  Lofdy — If  I  bave  set  down  the  only  opportnnity  I  ever  had  of  kinng  yonr  lordship's 
Iliads  amongst  the  happy  encoiuten  of  my  life,  and  take  this  occasion,  so  many  yean  after,  to 
leDToa  so,  your  lordalnp  will  not^  I  hope,  think  yoanelf  injnred  by  sach  a  dedaiatioo  from  a 
ana  thai  honom  yon ;  nor  eondeDm  my  ambition,  when  I  publish  to  the  worid  that  I  am  not 
ihogeChor  anknown  to  yon.  Yonr  lordship,  peradventore,  may  have  forgot  a  eonvenation  so 
fitde  worthy  yo«r  lemembrance :  bat  the  memory  of  your  lorddiip's  obliging  fashion  to  me  all 
that  time,  eaa  never  die  with  me ;  and  though  my  acknowledgment  arrives  thus  late  at  you,  I 
have  never  left  it  at  home  when  I  went  abroad  into  the  best  company.  My  lord,  I  cannot, 
I  woidd  not  flatter  you,  I  do  not  think  your  lordship  capable*  of  being  flattered,  neither  am 
I  tadined  to  do  it  to  those  that  are ;  but  I  eannot  forbear  to  say  that  Fthcn  received  such  an 
iafnmkm  of  your  virtue  and  noble  nature,  as  will  stay  with  me  for  ever.  This  will  either  excuse 
the  liberty  I  pnsume  to;  take  in  iSbk  dedieation,  or,  at  least,  make  it  no  wonder ;  and  I  am  so 
eonfideat  in  your  lordship's  generosity  that  I  assure  myself  yon  will  not  deny  your  protection 
to  a  maa  whose  greatest  public  crime  is  that  of  an  ill  writer.  A  better  book  (if  there  be  a  better 
of  the  kind— in  the  original  I  mean)  had  been  a  present  more  fitly  suited  to  your  lordship's 
quality  and  merit,  and  to  my  devotion.  I  could  hardly  wish  it  such :  but  as  it  is,  I  lay  it  at 
your  loidslup's  foel^  together  with,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
temat, 

**  Crablbs  Cottoh.'' 
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The  dedication  is  followed  by  this  letter  from  Lord  Halifax : — 

'<  This  for  Charles  Cotton,  Esq,,  at  his  House  ai  Beruford, — To  be  left  at 

Ashbume  in. Derbyshire, 

"  Sir, — I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving  me  such  an  obliging  evi 
of  your  remembrance:  that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  present,  but  when  joined  wi 
book  in  the  world  I  am  the  best  entertained  with,  it  raiseth  a  strong  desire  in  me  to  be 
known,  where  I  am  suie  to  be  so  much  pleased.    I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could  i 
translated,  and  do  still  retain  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impossible,  exa 
one  whose  genius  cometh  up  to  that  of  the  author.    You  have  the  original  strength 
thought,  that  it  almost  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  his, 
used  to  hills,  is  come  into  the  moor-lands,  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for  doing  him 
right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.    He  hath,  by  your  means,  mended  his  first  edition 
transplant  and  make  him  ours  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us,  but  a  just  cens 
the  critical  impertinence  of  those  French  scribblers  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little 
and  exceptions  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too 
confine  him  to  the  exactness  of  a  studied  style.    He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  fligh 
sheweth,  by  a  generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praise,  but  to  gii 
world  a  true  picture  of  himsdf  and  of  mankind.     He  scorned  affected  periods,  or  to 
the  mistaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.     He  hath  no  affection  to  set  himsel 
and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  appli 
of  what  he  borroweth. 

«  You  see,  sir,  I  have  kindness  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival 
nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you :  I  do  willingly  yield  it  is  no 
matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  prosperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  tl^  piece  of  j 
with  another,  pray  believe  that  he  who  can  translate  such  an  author  without  doing  him  ¥ 
must  not  only  make  me  glad  but  proud  of  being  his  very  humble  servant, 

"  Halifax.^ 
Mr.  Cotton  prefaces  his  translation  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  My  design  in  attempting  this  translation  was  to  present  my  country  with  a  true  c< 
a  very  brave  original.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  that  design,  is  Teft  to  every  one  to  j 
and  I  expect  to  be  the  more  gently  censured,  for  having  myself  so  modest  an  opinion  < 
own  performance,  as  to  confess  that  the  author  has  suffered  by  me  as  well  as  the  former 
lator ;  though  I  hope,  and  dare  afiirm,  the  misinterpretations  I  shall  be  found  guilty  < 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross.  I  cannot  discern  my  own  errors ;  it  were  unpardonable 
if  I  could,  and  did  not  mend  them ;  but  I  can  see  his  (except  when  we  are  both  mbtaken] 
those  I  have  corrected  ;  but  I  am  not  so  ill-natured  as  to  shew  where.  In  truth,  both  Mr.  J 
and  I  are  to  be  excused,  where  we  miss  the  sense  of  the  author,  whose  language  is  8u< 
many  places,  as  grammar  cannot  reconcile,  which  renders  it  the  hardest  book  to  make  a 
fiable  version  of  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  that  or  any  other  language  I  understand ;  insomuch 
though  I  do  think,  and  am  pretty  confident,  I  understand  French  as  well  as  any  man,  I 
yet  sometimes  been  forced  to  grope  at  his  meaning.  Peradventure,  the  greatest  critic  wou 
some  place,  have  found  my  author  abstruse  enough.  Yet  are  not  these  mistakes  I  spec 
either  so  many,  or  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  cast  any  scandalous  blemish  upon  the  booli 
such  as  few  readers  can  discover,  and  they  that  do  will,  I  hope,  easily  excuse. 

**  The  errors  of  the  press  I  must  in  part  take  upon  myself,  living  at  so  remote  a  dis 
£rom  it,  and  supplying  it  with  a  slubbered  copy  from  an  illiterate  amanuensis,  the  last  of  ? 
is  provided  against  in  the  quires  that  most  succeed.'' 

With  reference  to  this  translation,  the  editor  of  a  later  edition  remarks  : — 

"  Mr.  Cotton  has,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  miracle  in  his  translation  of  so  celebrated  a  p 
and  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  very  few  Fienchmen  now  living,  were  they  to  undertaki 
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tttk,  would  find  themselves  capable  of  tuining  Montaigne's  Essays  into  modern  French  with 
the  same  spirit  and  justioe  to  the  author ;  but  still  our  translator  was  not  altogether  infallible : 
he  had  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  in  the  world  to  struggle  with,  and  he  complains 
of  it  himself  in  his  preface :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  fell  into  such  mistakes,  which  we 
•hoold  not  only  haye  fidlen  into  ourselves,  but  probably  have  conunitted  a  great  many  more, 
had  he  not  first  trod  the  nigged  way  before  usJ 
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The  same  Editor  states  that  he  has  altered  Mr.  Cotton*s  prose  in  above  three  thou- 
sand places,  and  changed  his  language  where  fifty  years  had  rendered  it  obsolete  or 
harsh. 

In  1776  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Cotton's  translation, ''with  very  considerable 
amendments  and  improvements  from  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  French  edition  of 
Peter  Coste.**     Of  this  version  there  was  a  reprint  in  1811.    It  exhibits,  in  many 
places,  just  corrections  of  Mr.  Cotton,  where  that  gentleman  has  obviously  misappre- 
hended his  author  j  but  it  leaves  a  far  greater  number  of  errors  lutouched ;  while  its 
constant  *'  improvements,*'  in  the  way  of  modernizing  Mr.  Cotton's  style  and  language, 
divest  his  translation  of  nearly  all  its  spirit  and  naiveU.     I  also,  no  doubt,  subject  my- 
self, in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  for  having  in  my 
turn,  ventured  to  correct  Mr.  Cotton ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  had  it  roundly  objected, 
that  in  any  way  to  alter  Cotton  is  to  damage  Montaigne.     Having,  however,  read  and 
re-read  both  the  original  work  and  the  translation,  the  careful  comparison.  I  have  made 
of  the  two  has  shewn  me  that  not  to  alter  Cotton^  in  many  places,  were  gross  injustice 
to  Montaigne  5  and  it  is  solely  with  this  conviction  that  I  have  ventured  upon  the 
emendations  here  made.     I  most  readily  admit  that  Cotton's  translation  is,  as  a  whole, 
a  master-piece ;  but  then  there  occur  in  it,  and  at  no  very  long  intervals,  instances  of 
carelessness  which  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  translation,  by  making  it  fall 
short  of,  and  in  some  cases  absurdly  misrepresent,  the  author's  meaning.    I  could 
easily  collect  enough  of  these  instances  to  make  a  new  chapter  in  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  but  this  would  be  as  ungracious  as  it  is  unnecessary.     One  or  two  illustra- 
tions will,  I  conceive,  suffice  to  form  my  justification.     In  chapter  55,  Montaigne, 
chatting  about  smells,  remarks.  En  la  plus  espesse  babarie,  les  femmei  Sycthes,  &c.  "in 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian  women,"  &c. ;  which  in  Cotton's  version 
assumes  the  foUowing  shape :  "  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Barbary,  the  Scythian  women," 
&c.    In  chapter  56,  Montaigne,  after  quoting  a  curious  opinion  set  forth  by  Margaret 
de  Valois,  who  speaks  of  a  young  man's  saying  his  prayers  in  a  church  regularly  after 
visiting  another  man's  wife,  as  a  testimonial  of  singular  devotion,  says, — Mais  ce  nest 
pas  par  ceste  preuve  seulement  quon  pourroit  verifier  que  lesfemmes  ne  sont  guires  propres, 
d  trakier  Us  maith-es  de  la  theologie :  "  But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  that  wo- 
men are  not  very  fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters,"  which  Cotton  thus  renders : — 
"  But  it  is  by  this  proof  only,  that  a  man  may  conclude  few  men  very  fit  to  treat  of 
theological  affairs !"    Again,  in  chapter  57,  Montaigne  observes,  II  me  semble  que,  con" 
siderami  la  foiblesse  de  nostre  vie  et  d  annbien  d'escueils  ordinaries  et  naturels  elle  est  ex- 
pos^, on  nen  debvroit  pasfaire  n  grande  part  d  la  naissance,  d  f^oysifveti  et  d  Vapprentis- 
9age, — ^Methinks,  considering  the  frailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
vrrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  should  not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to  the  world," — which  Cotton  reads, — "  For 
the  firailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  accidental  rubs  to  which  it  is  obnoxious 
and  daily  exposed,  birth  though  noble,  ought  not  to  share  so  large  a  vacancy,  and  so 
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tedious  a  coarse  of  education."  Book  iL«  chapter  2,  Montaigne  says^  LaUsom 
autre  secte  (the  Stoic)  fauant  exp/reue  profestion  de  fierti^'  Let  us  leave  that 
sect^  which  makes  an  express  profession  of  haughty  superiority;"  which  Cottoi 
▼erts  into  this  sentence : — *'  Let  us  leave  that  other  sect^  and  make  a  downrigh 
fession  of  fierceness."  In  another  place.  Cotton  subjects  his  author .  to 
imputation :  Montaigne  (book  ii.  chapter  6),  speaking  of  an  accident  that  thre^ 
into  a  swoon,  says  that,  however,  Je  itCadtum  de  commander  qu'on  dontuut  un  ch 
mafemme,  quejewoyok  s'empestrer  etse  tracasser  daw  le  chemih,  qtd  eit  montueus  i 
layse,  "1  had  so  much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a  horse  to  m} 
who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  i 
one '/'  this  Cotton  renders, ''  I  had  so  much  sense  as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  sa' 
and  falter  on.  the  way,  which  is  mountainoua  and  uneasy,  should  be  given  t 
wife,"  &c. 

I  trust  that  these  illustrations  will  suffice  to  justify  me,  even  with  the  warme 
mirers  of  Cotton, — and  he  has  no  sincerer  admirer  than  myself, — for  the  depai 
which  I  have  made  from  his  translation.  They  are  frequent,  it  is  true,  but  fc 
most  part,  only  where  absolutely  required  to  restore  the  author's  meaning.  The 
and  spirit  of  Cotton*s  version  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon  ;  and  I  ha 
hesitation  in  expresssing  the  opinion  that,  the  inaccuracies  in  question  being 
carefully  corrected,,  the  present  edition  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne  fully  comes 
the  definition  of  a  good  translation  suggested-  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  viz. — "  T\ 
which  the  merit  of  the  original  work  is  so  completely  transfused  into  anothei 
guage  as  to  be  as  distinctly  apprehended,  and  as  strongly  felt,  by  a  native  o 
country  to  which  that  language  belongs,  as  it  is  to  those  who  speak  the  langua 
the  original  work."  Here,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ozell*s  Rabelais,  the  poi 
might  be  even  more  strongly  put. 
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MicBASL  DB  MoNTAiGNB  W88  boin,  83  he  himself  tells  as,  *'  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve 
o'doek  in  the  forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1583."  He  was  the  third  son  of  Pierre  Eyqtteni,^ 
^ngper,*  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  ^wars  beyond  the  mountains, 
•ad  bad  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  and  Spain  a  cultivated  mind.  The  description 
*|iieli  his  son  gives  of  him,  is  highly  interesting :  —  ''He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever 
nixiog  his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  modem  authors,  especially  Spanish ;  and 
^noDgit  them  Marcus  Anrelius  was  very  frequent  in  his  mouth.  His  behaviour  was  grave, 
bvnble,  and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness  and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress, 
whether  »-ibot  or  on  honeback.  He  was  exceedingly  punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience 
sad  rdigion  tending  rather  towards^  superstition  than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ;  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
lad  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have  yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
wilh  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms  for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes  with 
ksdea  soles,  to  make  him  aflterwards  lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting  he  has  left 
little  aurades  behind  him ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at  our  agilities, 
throw  himself  in  Ids  furred  gownf  into  the  saddle,  make  Uie  tour  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and 
Ktroe  ever  mount  the  stairs  up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time.'' 

This  gentleman,  with  some  instinctive  prescience  apparently,  of  his  son  Michael's  mental 
nperiority,  formed  a  wish  to  have  him  educated  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  the 
natine  then  gone  through.  Even  before  his  birth,  he  consulted  learned  and  clever  men  on  the 
Mbject,  and  on  these  consultations  and  his  own  admirable  judgment,  he  formed  a  system, 
is  Mrs.  Shelley  observes,  such  as  may  in  some  sort  be  considered  the  basis  of  Rousseau's ;  and 
whieh  shows  that,  however  we  may  consider  one  age  more  enlightened  than  another,  the  natural 
TosoB  of  men  of  talent  leads  them  to  the  same  conclusions,  whether  living  in  an  age  when 
*irte  party  stmggles,  and  the  concomitant  ignorance,  were  rife,  or  when  philosophers  set  the 
ftshioB  of  the  day :  <<  The  good  &ther  that  God  gave  me,"  says  he, ''  who  has  nothing  of  me  but 
the  ickBOwledgment  of  his  bounty,  but  truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  me  from  my  cradle  to 
be  broo^t  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  and 
era  leager,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living.    This  humour  of 
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^  P— i  t  detiB  fa  not  epecMed,— but  the  ttatement  to  a  aiere  ftileehood.  In  ih»  mpplemmX  io  ih»  Chrotdtue  Bordelaite, 
vj**  Dnul,  thnv  to  on  ■ceooat  of  tho  variou  gradatUnu  by  whieh  Piem  Eyqaom,  Seignewr  da  MonUOgtte,  ueeadod 
"^^«flM«f  tot  Jont  of  Bordooax,  in  15SS,  to  that  of  Buiyor,  in  16SS. 

'  Miietiiijiii  htanalf  muMan  tfM  iBniime  of  Eyquem,  thongh  it  does  not  appenr  that  he  ever  made  nac  of  it  hinuelf. 
''*  "^v  the  aaaa  waa  atill  ban*  by  a  toiily  in  England ;  its  Engltoh  fonn  was  probably  Egham. 
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his  yet  aimed  this  end,  to  make  me  iamiliar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition  of  men 
most  need  our  assistance ;  believing  that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regard  them  who  ej 
their  arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  me :  and  for  this  reason  alsc 
that  he  provided  me  godfathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and  bind  me  to  them." 

Next  came  the  question  of  education.    The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  our  author's 
felt,  are  an  acquisition  of  great  worth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  somewhat  dearly 
under  the  system  which,  at  that  period,  universally  prevailed,  and  does  so  even  now,  to 
extent.    The  elder  Montaigne's  own  reading  being  confined  to  works  written  in  the 
tongues,  he  was  the  more  juixious  that  his  son  should  be  early  made  acquainted  witli  t 
guages  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  he  meditated  long  on  the  received  modes  of  introducing 
into  these  chief  vestibules  of  knowledge.    He  was  struck  by  the  time  given  to,  and  the 
ances  a  child  suffers  in,  the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages,  and  this  had  been  exag 
to  him  as  a  cause  why  the  modems  were  so  inferior  to  the  ancients  in  greatness  of  sc 
wisdom.    But  the  difficulty  which  he  felt,  the  expedient  he  devised  to  obviate  it,  a 
result  of  this  expedient,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Montaigne's  own  words : — 

''  My  late  father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry  that  any  man  can  poasibl 
amongst  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an  exact  method  of  education, 
them  cautioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and  informed  that  the  tedious  time  we 
to  the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people  who,  themselves,  had  them  for  nothing,  ^ 
sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  grandeur  of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  I  do  not,  howevo*,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause ;  the  expedi 
father,  however,  found  out  for  this  was  that,  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began  to  sp 
committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in  France), 
Ignorant  of  our  language,  but  very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.  This  man,  whom 
sent  for  out  of  his  own  country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very  great  salary,  for  tli 
end,  had  me  continually  with  him.  To  whom  there  were  also  joined  two  others  of  tl: 
nation,  but  of  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes  to  relieve  him ;  who  all  < 
converBed  with  me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  it 
inviolable  rule  that  neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor  maid,  should  speak  an 
in  my  company,  but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt  to  gabble  with  me.  It  u 
be  imagined  how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  family ;  my  father  i 
mother,  by  this  means,  learning  Latin  enough  to  understand  it  perfectly  well,  and  to  s 
to  such  a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary  use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  c 
were  most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did  Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  ove 
to  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet  remain,  and  have  established  themse 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans  and  their  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  ab 
years  of  age  before  I  understood  either  French  or  Perigordian  any  more  than  Arabic,  and 
art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept,  whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by  that  time 
to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my  master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to  give  me  a 
after  the  College  fashion,  they  gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they  gave  it  in  th 
Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that  which  was  pure  and  good ;  and  Nicholas  Grouchy,  who  wrote 
de  ComitHs  Bamanorum;  William  Guerente,  who  has  written  a  Commentary  upon  Ai 
George  Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marc  Antony  Muret,  whom  both  Fran 
Italy  have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his  time,  my  domestic  tutors  [at  college 
all  of  them  often  told  me  that  I  bad  in  my  infancy  that  language  so  very  fluent  and  rea 
they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  discourse  with  me.  Buchanan,  whom  I  since  saw  attend 
late  Mareschal  de  Brissac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  Treatise  of  Educati 
example  of  which  he  intended  to  take  from  mine,  for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  Cc 
Brissac,  who  afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentleman." 

"  As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little  smattering,  my  father  also  designed  t 
taught  it  me  by  art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ;  tossing  out  declensions 
firo,  after  the  manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  games,  at  tables  and  chess,  learn  geoniei 
arithmetic ;  for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised  to  make  me  relish  science  ar 
by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint.    Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  < 
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ereo  of  npentidooy  that  some  being  of  opinion  it  troubles  and  distorbs  the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to  snatch  them  violently  and  over-bastily  from  sleep 
(whoeiB  tbey  are  much  more  profoundly  involved  than  we),  he  caused  me  to  be  waked  by 
the  aomid  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician  for  that  purpose. 
By  which  example  you  may  judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to  recommend  both  the 
pmdenee  mad  affection  of  so  good  a  &ther ;  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  did  not 
I '  reap  the  fimits  answerable  to  so  excellent  a  culture.    Of  which,  two  things  were  the  cause : 
fifit,  a  tterile  and  improper  soil ;  for  though  I  was  of  a  strong  and  healthful  constiintiou,  and  of 
I    a  dispositioB  tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  was,  withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that 
they  could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exercise  of  recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.    What  I  saw, 
I  I  saw  denr  enough  ;  and  under  thb  lazy  complexion  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and  opinions 
above  my  age.    I  had  a  slothful  wit,  that  would  go  no  faster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow  under- 
standing,  a  languishing  invention,  and,  above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory ;  so  that  it  is 
'    DO  wonder  if,  from  all  these,  nothing  considerable  could  be  extracted.    Secondly,  like  those  who, 
impatient  of  a  long  and  steady  cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and  receipts,  the  good 
nan  being  extnipfiely  timorous  of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing  he  had  so  wholly  set  his  heart 
'l   apon,  mffisied  himself,  at  last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion,  which  always  follows 
the  lead  of  what  has  gone  on  before,  like  cranes ;  and  falling  in  vrith  the  method  of  the 
time,  baring  no  longer  about  him  those  persons  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  who  had 
'  given  him  his  first  models  of  education,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  the  College  of 
,j  Goienne,  at  that  time  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  France.    And  there  it  was  not  possible  to 
I  add  anything  to  the  care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors,  with  all  other  circumstances 
of  education,  reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary  to  the  College  practice ;  but  so  it 
j    waa  that,  with  all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.    My  Latin  immediately  g»ew  cor- 
rupt, and,  by  dtscontinnance,  I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of  use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of 
cdneatson  served  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my  first  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forms: 
for  at  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  left  the  College,  I  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of  improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in  all 
this  time."    The  vigorous  idiom  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  which  had  thus  become  his  natural  lan- 
guage, had  doubtless,  through  life,  an  influence  in  him  greatly  over  the  French,  which  he  learned 
at  a  later  period,  as  it  were  a  foreign  tongue,  and  which,  having  only  just  been  nationalixed  by 
Franek  I.,  was  as  yet  anything  but  a  langage  faxt^  took  the  more  fireely,  in  an  organ  still 
yonng,  the  form  given  it  by  the  earlier  impressions.    Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education, 
seems  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  that  of  Montaigne ;  so  fiir  admittmg  the  plan  pursued 
with  oor  Emayist,  that,  while  he  requires  that  a  child  should,  in  the  first  instance,  learn  his 
language,  he  at  the  same  time  lays  it  strongly  down  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
to  teach  him  Latin  also,  by  conversing  with  him  in  that  tongue. 
As  a  child,  though  of  a  gentle  and  tractable  disposition,  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him  from  his 
quiet,  even  to  join  in  boyish  games ;  but  when  he  once  bq^  to  play,  then  all  the  sports  of  his 
yooihfid  companions  seemed  to  him  in  the  light  of  serious  actions ;  and  he  had  an  entire  repug- 
oaaee  to  mix  up  with  them  any  finesse  or  trickery,  going  always  the  straight  way  to  play  as  to 
work,  and  keeping  to  it  Yet  his  mind,  which  seemed  inactive,  did  not  fail  to  form  judgments  upon 
the  olgects  which  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  he  digested  his  thoughts  fireely  and  at  leisure. 
'*  Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine,"  says  he,  *'  my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was 
not  altogether  idle,  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid  inquiry,  nor  of  certain  and  clear  judgments  about 
those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and  could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them  ;  but,  amongst 
other  things^  I  do  really  believe  it  had  been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  submit  by  vio- 
lence and  force.    Shall  I  here  aoquamt  you,''  he  adds,  "  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth  ?    I  had 
great  boldncsa  and  asrarance  of  countenance,  and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  nndertodL  to  act  ^  for  before 

)IHfy  ^  nyMarftui^  ton  — >*  TIX  CClMISt  Mum. 
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I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latm  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
ai^  in  oor  ooUege  of  Onienne  with  very  great  form ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanns,  our  prin- 
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cipal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  bis  andertaking,  was^  witBoat  comparison,  the  best  of  that  en 

ment  in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  bis  chief  actors."     The  first  taste  for  re 

that  Montaigne  acquired,  arose  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  thus  relates : — "  The  first 

that  gave  me  any  taste  of  books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  the  fables  of  Ovid's  I 

morphoses ;  and  with  them  I  was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I 

steal  from  all  other  diversions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that  this  was  my  own  naturfl 

guage,  the  easiest  book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the  subject  the  most  accommc 

to  the  capacity  of  my  age :  for  as  for  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Araadis  of  Gaul,  Huon  of  Bourd 

and  such  trumpery,  which  children  are  most  delighted  with,  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard 

names,  no  more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain ;  so  exact  was  the  discipline  wherein 

brought  up.    This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other  lessons  prescribed  me ;  and  here 

infinitely  to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  understanding  tutor,  who  was  wise  enoi 

connive  at  this  and  other  tmantries  of  the  same  nature ;  for  by  this  means  I  ran  through  V 

^neids,  and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautus,  and  some  Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pi 

of  the  subject ;  whereas  bad  he  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do 

believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  from  the  college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  ts  almost  a 

young  gentlemen  do.    But  he  carried  himself  very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  t 

no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by  allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as  I 

steal  from  my  regular  studies.     For  the  chief  things  my  lather  expected  from  them  to  whc 

bad  delivered  me  for  education,  was  afiability  of  manners  and  good  humour ;  and,  to  « 

truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice  but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.    The  fear  was  not 

should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do  nothing.    Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be  wicke 

most  thought  I  should  be  useless ;  they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my  nature ; 

find  it  fells  out  accordingly.    There  is  nothing,"  he  adds,  **  like  alluring  the  appetite  and 

tion,  otherwise  you  make  nothiug  but  so  many  asses  laden  with  books,  and  by  virtue  < 

lash  give  them  their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep. "    Montaigne  thus  grew  towards  mai 

with  an  education  more  like  that  of  our  day  than  of  his  own.    In  the  management  of 

first  years  of  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  source  of  much  that  afterwards  marke 

out  from  others.    The  main  principle  of  teaching  him  every  thing  without  requirin| 

conscious  effect,  or  producing  any  sense  of  struggle  on  his  part,  doubtless  dbinclined 

as  such  a  system  always  must,  to  encounter  hardships,  or  engage  in  conflict :  whence  part 

indolence,  though  a  busy  indolence,  of  his  life :  hence,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  his  relucta 

admit  any  views  of  man  and  duty  which  required  him  to  regard  life  as  a  long  battle  a 

ignorance  and  weakness,  in  a  word,  against  evil ;  and  which  estimate  the  highest  and  b 

•our  thougiits  and  feelings  as  only  then  pure  and  active,  when  consciously  toiling  again 

stream  of  self-  indulgence.     But  as  his  education  gave  him  not  only  ease,  but  also  1 

ledge,  and  opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mental  pleasure,  no  wonder  tli 

became  a  literary  epicure,  and  made  the  gratification  of  every  whim  in  speculation,  anc 

great  degree  in  practice,  the  only  aim,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  his  existence.  Thanks,  ho^ 

to  the  sound  structure  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  sturdy  manly  nature  which  he  partly  inh 

from  his  father,  partly  owed  to  his  care,  to  the  strong  and  honest  minds  and  the  admirable 

with  which  be  was  early  fiimiliarized,  there  is  under  and  around  all  this  capricious  id 

predominant,  clear,  homely  sense  and  apprehensiveness  for  truth,  accompanied  by  sincerit 

kindness  of  will,  the  natural  yoke-fellows  of  such  endowmentSy  which  give  both  the 

sterling  value  and  the  most  exquisite  charm  to  his  works. 

On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen,  Montaigne's  taste  for  study,  and  perhaps  his  d 
to  military  discipline  and  vexation,  were  to  decided  that,  although  the  son  of  a  gentl 
and  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  preferred  the  business  of  a  law-court  to  tfa 
a  camp ;  and  although  the  same  distaste  for  restraint  must  have  disinclined  him  for  the  i 
of  tlie  mass  of  custumal  jurisprudence  which  tt  that  time  overwhelmed  not  only  jastici 
law,  he  went  through  the  requisite  preparations,  and  became,  in  the  year  1554,  oi 
the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to  which  office  he,  in  all  probab 
sacoeeded  in  place  of  his  paternal  uncle  Busaguet,  who  died  young.  The  functions  o 
office  he  fulfilled  until  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  gave  him  an  independent  income. 
has  been  accused  by  Balzac  of  allowing  his  quality  of  gentleman  to  make  him  so  ashi 
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of  liaTiiig filled  this  dtuatioiiy  that  he  never  makes  mention  of  it;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for' 
eren  to  iMe  as  1563,  in  writing  publicly  to  his  &ther,  he  signs  himself,  connsellor  of  fior- 
deaoz.  It  is  tme  that,  in  the  long  conrse  of  so  ^otistical  a  work  as  the  Essays,  he  but  very 
rarely  vefers  to  this  period  of  his  life ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
his  own  professional  career,  it  is  certain  that,  while  engaged  in  it,  he  gained,  and  through  life 
retained,  a  bitter  and  scornful  disgust  at  the  mass  of  arbitrary  pedantries  and  cruel  wrongs 
involved  in  the  system  which  then  regulated  all  the  social  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Not- 
wifhstanding  the  ordonnance  of  Francis  I.,  in  1639,  by  which  all  public  acts  were  ordered  to 
be  dimwn  np  in  French,  these  acta  continued,  in  Gascony,  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Montaigne 
protested  against  this  practice :—"  What  cain  be  more  strange,''  he  observes,  '*  than  to  see  a 
people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to  laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in  all 
their  affaxiB,  both  private  and  public,  as  marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases,  to  rules 
they  cannot  possibly  know,  bemg  neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  language,  and  of  which 
they  have,  of  necessity,  to  purchase  both  the  interpretation  and  the  use  7"  He  was,  besides,  a 
waiTO  advocate  for  simplifying  the  Uw  and  making  it  uniform.  He  observes,  in  his  Essays,  that 
there  are  more  books  to  explain  law-books  than  books  on  any  other  subject.  There  is  no  end, 
he  says,  of  commentary  upon  commentary. 

During  his  life  as  a  counsellor  at  Bordeaux,  he  seems  to  have  made,  probably  on  business 
connected  with  his  office,  frequent  journeys  to  Paris  and  to  the  Court,  where  his  converaational 
power*  obtained  for  him  the  fkvour  and  patronage  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  From  this  monarch,  also,  according  to  Dom  de  Vienne, 
he  received  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  when  young,  he  tells  us,  he  had  coveted 
above  all  things,  it  being  at  that  time  the  utmost  mark  of  honour  among  the  French  nobles,  and 
rarely  bestowed ;  but  at  the  time  Montaigne  received  it,  it  had  got  into  discredit.  Pasquier,  his 
contemporary  and  personal  friend,  tells  us,  however,  that  this  latter  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  Montaigne  by  Charles  IX.  As  to  his  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  his  close  intimacy  with 
the  Sienr  de  Pibrac  and  Paul  de  Foix,  his  countrymen  and  {ellow-counsellors,  and,  above 
all,  bis  familiar  connexion  with  the  Chancellor  de  T Hospital  and  de  Thou,  announce  the 
high  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  was  honoured,  more  especially  as  a  magistrate 
representing  the  interests  of  an  important  town,  at  a  period  full  of  the  most  important  events. 
It  is  qoite  clear  that  he  was  at  difierent  dmes  consulted  by  men  of  a  prominent  position  in  that 
most  troublous  and  intricate  whirl  of  politics  which  then  agitated  France.  The  result  for  us  is, 
that  Montaigne  knew  mankind  on  many  sides,  and  in  the  most  difierent  classes.  He  was  in  a 
station  to  associate  early  with  the  highest  ranks,  even  with  kings,  and  of  habits  and  a  temper 
that  smoothed  his  intercourse  even  with  the  lowest.  He  had  learning  to  make  him  an  apt  com- 
panion for  scholars ;  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge  to  procure  him  respect  from  the  world ; 
and  the  secure  and  easy  circumstances  which  gave  him  perfect  leisure  to  indulge  his  tastes  and 
foacies^  to  speculate  upon  those  of  others.  But  the  most  important  event  of  his  counsellor's  life 
at  Bonrdeanx,  was  the  fiiendship  which  he  there  formed  with  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  an  affection 
which  makes  a  streak  of  light  in  modem  biography  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  left  us  by  Lord 
Brook  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Our  essayist  and  his  friend  esteemed,  before  they  saw  each  other. 
La  Boetie  had  written  a  little  work,  entitled  '^  De  la  Servitude  Volontaire,"^  in  which  Mon- 
taigne recognized  sentiments  congenial  with  his  own,  and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  a  soul  formed 
in  the  mould  of  classic  times.  Of  Montaigne,  La  Boetie  had  also  heard  accounts,  which  made 
him  eager  to  behold  him,  and  at  length  they  met  at  a  large  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the 


Tlii  littla  book,  thmrm  s  wiitcr  ia  the  WmiiHbuier  Review,  sMint  to  have  betn  written  when  the  author  wm  onlj 
It  b  a  dorlamotfaw  sgsiiut  tho  lawloM  goforancot  of  many  by  ooe.  with  much  that  raeala  TuAtm,  and  MMnethiiic 
that  raMmUet  the  poficical  writiaga  of  MiltoD,  but  having  a  perradiog  tone  of  idle,  tmitaUTe  rhetoric,  which  is  all  but 
iaofitabic  fai  the  work  of  one  eo  yonog.  Tliongh  donbtleu  in  aome  degree  prompted  by  the  miseries  of  France  in  that 
dif ,  it  fai  flilsilj  a  wiwodiirtion  of  the  sonorooa  and  etatncaque  lepublicanbm  of  the  daasieal  writers ;  the  eloquent,  headlong, 
jinliifal  vttcmaee  ef  a  sharp,  clear  bnin  and  glowing  heart,  to  wliom  the  worid  was  yet  bat  a  stage  for  dedamarion,  while 
sIsMSt  an  the  outward  fiMta  oTlile  Ixf  concealed  from  him,  behind  the  seene-cnrtain.  Warmth  and  reasonableneie  are  finely 
Mendod  is  the  book,  though  weakened  by  a  kind  of  abstract  vagueness,  a  dateless  no-where-ness  of  the  facts  and  topics. 
Ibsve  ia  ao  traco  of  the  wayward,  &ntaatic  self-questioning  which  givee  such  charm  and  peculiarity  to  Montaigne.  But 
pnhahlyt  at  Mm  BoCtie's  age,  his  friend's  wiiliags  would  hate  shown  much  lass  of  this  than  now  appears  in  them.  For 
OSTaad  koMKse  of  style,  the  "  Treatiso  '*  is  more  remarkable  eren  than  the  Essays. 
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magistretoB  of  Bordeaux.    They  taw  and  loved^  and  were  thenceforward  all  in  all  to  each  < 

The  picture  that  Montaigne  in  his  Essays  draws  of  this  friendship  is  in  the  highest  degree 

tiful  and  touching;  nor  does  La  Boetie's  idea  of  what  is  dae  to  this  sacred  bond  betwixt  box 

soul,  fall  short  of  the  grand  perception  which  filled  the  exalted  mind  of  his  finend.    In  the 

tise  just  named,  its  youthful  author  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject: — ''  Friendshi 

sacred  name ;  it  is  a  holy  thing ;  it  never  arises  but  between  good  men  ;  exists  only  by  n 

esteem ;  supports  itself  not  so  much  by  services  on  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life. 

which  makes  one  friend  certain  of  the  other,  is  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  integrity.   The 

ties  which  he  has  for  him  are  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and  steadfastness.    There  cani 

friendship  where  there  is  cruelty,  where  there  is  disloyalty,  where  there  is  bjustice."     Ii 

judging  from  the  whole  of  this  brief  but  admirable  work.  La  Boetie,  observes  Mrs.  Sb 

evidently  deserved  the  high  esteem  in  which  Montaigne  held  him,  though  apparently 

dissimilar  ftom  him  in  character.     Boldness  and  vigour  mark  the  thoughts  and  style  ;  1< 

freedom,  founded  on  a  generous  independence  of  soul,  breathes  in  every  line ;  the  bond  be 

him  and  Montaigne  rested  on  the  integrity  and  lofty  nature  of  their  dispositions,  on  their  t4 

on  the  warmth  of  heart  that  distinguished  both,  and  a  fervid  imagination,  without  whi( 

afiections  seldom  rise  into  enthusiasm.    The  friendship  of  Montaigne  for  this  admirable  ] 

yielded  only  in  force  to  his  tenderness  for  his  father,  if  even  to  that ;  for  while,  it  is  tr 

speaks  of  his  father,  in  several  places  of  his  Essays,  with  the  highest  veneration  and  k 

Friendship  he  dedicates  one  whole  chapter,  in  which  it  is  observable  that  his  style  rises  ai 

comes  as  energetic  as  it  is  full  of  soul.    Nor  was  this  friendship,  glowing  and  enthusiastic 

w^  a  passing  effervescence.    Nine  years  after  the  death  of  La  Boetie, — whose  calm  and 

siderate  last  moments,  Montaigne,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  has  described  in  the  most  el( 

and  touching  manner, — he  tells  us :  From  the  day  that  I  lost  him,  I  have  only  had  a  son 

and  languishing  life ;  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  ad 

tering  any  thing  of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  loss.    We  were  halves  throu] 

and  to  that  degree  that,  methinks^  by  out-living  him,  I  defraud  him  of  his  part."    Nay 

eighteen  years  after,  during  his  journey  in  Italy,  in  1580,  he  tells  us  that,  while  writing 

Cardinal  d'Ossat,  the  recollection  of  his  loss  came  across  his  mind,  and  U  se  trouva  mal,  e? 

$ant  h  son  and,    Montaigne  did  not  regard  women  as  capable  of  the  same  high  or 

friendship,  but  his  physical  complexion  was  such  as  made  him  fond  of  female  society 

the  character  of  his  mind  led  him  more  especially  to  seek  the  friendship  of  those  ladies 

time  who  were  distinguished  for  their  wit  and  imagination,  or  for  their  graver  powers  of 

It  was  thb  that  induced  him,  in  the  one  case,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  authoress  of  the  I 

meron,  the  gay  and  qrirituelle  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  one 

longest  and  most  carefully  studied  chapters  of  his  Essays ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  addi 

Diana  de  Foix  his  chapter  '<  On  the  Education  of  Children/'  and  to  Madame  d'Estissf 

<<  On  the  Affection  of  Fathers  to  their  Children."    It  is  possible  that  his  notion  of  a  ] 

tender  friendship,  which  he  in  vain  sought  for  among  his  female  acquaintance,  might  hav 

realized  in  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  had  she  been  bom  twenty -five  years  earlier ;  and,  ii 

Madame  de  Bourdic,  in  her  Eloge  de  Montaigne,  describes  ^e  lady  in  question  as  be 

existence  at  the  same  time  with  La  Boetie,  and  sharing  with  him  the  heart  of  Montaigne 

this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

Montaigne  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  but,  as  he  informs  us,  not  of  his  own  w 
choice.  "  Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,"  says  he,  "  I  would  not  have  married  Wisdoi 
self,  if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custoi 
use  of  life  will  have  it  so ;  the  most  of  my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice.  Ai 
I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary  motion  ;  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic  occa 
and  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  worse  prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at  present 
I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as  great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,"  he  adds,  <<  I  hi 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  marriage  than  I  either  promised  or  expected." 
wife,  Fran9oi8e  de  la  Chassaigne,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  de  la  Chassaigne,  one  of  th( 
celebrated  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  sister  of  Geoffroi  de  la  Cbassi 
Sieur  de  Pressac,  author  of  several  works.  She  found,  in  Montaigne,  a  husband  kind  an( 
siderate,  though  not  enthusiastically  attached.    We  read,  for  instance,  that  on  the  occasion 
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•ecideiity  of  winch  he  gives  a  picturesque  deacriptioii,  the  first  thing  be  did  on  aroasiDg  from  the 
swoon  into  which  he  had  &llen,  was  to  give  a  horse  to  his  wife,  '<  who  he  saw  was  toiling  and 
Ubovring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one."  Again,  when  at  Paris,  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  theirs,  he  sent  his  wife  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
fioeompanying  it  with  Plutarch's  Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife,  written  under  similar 
circnastances. 

It  was  from  the  same  natural  kindness  and  ready  disposition  to  oblige  and  please  those 
whom  he  loved,  that  at  the  desire  of  his  &ther  he  translated  and  addressed  to  him  the  Natural 
Theology  of  Raymond  Sebond.  The  elder  Montaigne,  animated  with  the  ardour  which 
iBfloeBced  Francis  I.  in  encouraging  literature  had  for  ja  long  time  kept  his  house  open  to 
(earned  men,  though  not  a  learned  man  himself.  Among  others,  he  had  received  as  a  guest 
Peter  Bnnel,  who  warmly  recommended  to  him  this  work  of  Sebond's  as  one  very  useful  to  read, 
at  a  period  when  the  innovations  of  Luther  were  beginning  to  get  into  credit,  and  menaced  to 
sbake  ID  many  places  the  ancient  faith.  Montaigne  hastened  to  translate  the  volume,  and  pre- 
sented it,  in  its  French  dress,  to  his  &ther,  who  wife  so  delighted  with  its  contents  that  he  had 
it  printed  and  published.  It  is  from  proo&  drawn  frt>m  natural  reason  that  Sebond,  after  the 
fiamplf  of  Baymond  LuUy,  here  undertook,  not  to  explain  the  mysteries,  but  simply  to  oppose 
to  the  innovaton,  in  support  of  the  old  fruth,  the  same  reason  with  which  they  sought  to  combat 
it  The  work  had  great  success,  especially  with  the  ladies ;  and  Montaigne,  as  their  champion, 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  the  book  he  had  translated,  afterwards  came  forward  in  its  defence, 
both  against  tboee  who  charged  the  author  with  unlicensed  boldness  in  his  opinions,  and  those 
wbo  sneered  at  his  arguments  as  devoid  of  strength  or  foundation. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  translation  that  Montaigne  succeeded  to  the  chateau 
tad  cttate'  of  Montaigne,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  ^cellent  father,  who,  according  to 
oar  essayist,  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Michael, 
would  be  wasted  by  his  indolence  and  careLessness ;  but* Montaigne's  faults  were  negative; 
aad  he  easily  brought  himself  to  regard  his  income  as  the  limit  of  his  expenses,  and  even  kept 
within  it.  His  hatred  of  business  and  trouble,  joined  to  sound  common  sense,  led  him  to 
ondentand  that  ease  could  be  best  attained  by  limiting  his  desires  to  his  means ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  order  necessary  to  know  what  these  means  were ;  and  his  practice  accorded  with  this 
ooncbnion. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  our  author's  attention,  on  thus  becoming  entirely  master 
of  himself,  was  the  publieation  of  La  Boetie's  OpMcula^  which,  together  with  his  library,  that 
bdovcd  friend  had  bequeathed  him,  and  which  he  now  sent  forth  to  the  worid,  dedicated  to 
the  writer's  relations.  To  the  volume  thus  published,  Montaigne  added  his  own  account,  as 
addressed  to  his  frither,  of  the  circumstances  of  La  Boetie's  death ;  but,  probably  out  of  con- 
•adefmtion  for  those  of  the  author's  connections  who  were  attached  to  the  court  or  to  the 
paUic  service,  Montaigne  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  reprint  on  this  occasion  the  Treatise  on 
VoUmiary  Servttedie, which  he  perhaps  thought  might  be  made  a  sinister  use  of  by  party  spirit, 
in  a  time  of  fierce  fiiction  and  dvil  trouble. 

From  this  period  Montaigne  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  his  oh&teau.  At  the  time  of  his 
succeeding  to  this  property,  he  was  under  thirty*nine,  and  thenceforth  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  and  writing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  be  loved  a  wholly 
sedentary  and  inactive  life.  Though  he  adhered  to  no  party,  and  shewed  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  his  disposition  was  inquisitive  to  eagerness,  ardent,  and  fiery. 
The  troubles  that  desolated  his  country  throughout  his  Ute,  fostered  the  activity  of  mind  of  which 
'  his  writings  are  so  full.  He  often  travelled  about  France,  and,  above  all,  was  well  acquainted 
I  with  Paris  and  the  Court.  He  loved  the  capital,  and  calls  himself  a  Frenchman  only  through 
;  his  love  of  Paris,  which  he  names  the  glory  of  France,  and  an  ornament  of  the  worid.  In  one 
i  of  his  essays,  he  says  that  a  chief  reason  with  hioi  for  wishing  to  live  longer,  is  that  he  may  see 
.  the  completion  of  the  Poat-Neuf,  which  was  then  in  course  of  coDstmction.  He  attended  the 
I  Coort  at  the  same  time  with  the  famous  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  King  of  Navane,  afterwards 


*  Tta  ertate  to  which  h«  •neecedfld  compriMd  the  chAteui,  and  eighteen  meidirim,  or  fmnne,  around  it,  eompriaing  ont 
l««aaiaU  TillagM.    The  raTenae  thcnoe  accruing  wm  about  a,000  crowns  of  the  money  of  the  time. 
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Henry  IV.  He  predicted  that  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes  conld  alone  ] 
end  to  the  civil  war,  and  he  even  foresaw  the  likelihood  there  was  that  Henry  of  Navarre  ' 
change  his  religion.  At  a  later  period  he  was  at  Blois,  when  the  Dnc  de  Guise  was  assassin 
and  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  particular  period  of 
our  philosopher,  humane  from  sentiment,  tolerant  from  reason,  kept  himself  at  home,  apart 
gether  from  either  party,  and  attached  to  his  king  by  an  affection,  as  he  says,  '^  purel 
entirely  legitimate  and  jwlitical ;  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest.''  I 
whole  course  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  Catholic  party  and  Uie  Huguenot,  Monti 
though  a  firm  Catholic,  abstained  frt>m  mingling  in  the  mortal  struggles  that  were  goic 
One  of  his  reasons  for  not  attacking*  the  Huguenots-may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circunu 
that  one  of  his  brothers,  M.  de  Beauregard,  had  been  converted  to  the  reformed  religion 
high  an  opinion,  however,  was  entertained,  not  only  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  thai 
passing  around,  but  of  his  honesty  and  good  faith,  that  he  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  h 
of  them,  but  he  declined.  "  I  am  solicited,"  he  says,  "  to  write  the  aflWrs  of  my  own  tin 
some  who  fency  I  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  less  blinded  with  prejudice  or  partiality 
another,  and  have  a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  fortune  has  giv< 
to  the  heads  of  both  factions ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase  the  glory  of  Sal 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obligation,  assiduity,  and  ] 
verance :  besides  that  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style  as  a  continued  and  ext 
narrative,  I  so  often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my  writing,  only  for  want  of  breath 
We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  highest  in 
attaches.  It  was  towards  the  year  1572  that  he  commenced,  in  his  retreat,  the  compositi 
his  Essays.  "  When  I  lately  reUred  myself  to  my  own  house,"  says  he,  *'  with  a  resoluti< 
much  as  possibly  I  could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs,  and  to  spend  in  privac; 
repose  the  little  remainder  of  time  I  have  to  liye,  I  fancied  I  could  not  more  oblige  my 
than  to  suffer  it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself,  which  I  hoped  it  might  no' 
better  be  entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observation  become  more  settled  and  ma 
but  I  find, 

Variam  aemper  dant  otia  mcntem, 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that  has  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman  would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  man} 
mseras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon  another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the  beti 
leisure  to  contemplate  their  strangeness  and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit  them  to  wri 
hoping  in  time  to  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves."  '<  This  faggotting'up  of  so  many  d 
pieces,"  he  adds  elsewhere,  **  is  done  in  this  way :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but  when  too  ( 
idleness  becomes  troublesome,  and  never  any  where  but  at  home;  so  that  it  is  made  up  at  se 
interruptions  and  intervals.  I  never  correct  my  first  by  my  second  conceptions :  perhaps! 
alter  a  word  or  so  ;  but  it  is  only  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaniDg." 
this  particular,  however,  Montaigne's  statement  of  die  matter  is  not  consistent  with  fact ;  fo 
edition  of  1688,  for  example,  contains  several  passages,  which  the  author  afterwards  altere< 
entirely  omitted,  to  the  advantage  certainly  of  the  work.  The  materials  which  he  possesse 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  the  stores  of  classic  intellect  and  experience,  were  unusi 
great  for  that  period.  His  own  library  was  already  a  good  one,  when  it  was  considerably  enla 
by  the  collection  of  books  bequeathed  him  by  La  Boetie.  In  this  library  he  spent  the  print 
portion  of  his  time,  reading,  meditating,  and  writing,  or  dictating.  His  custom  was  to  \ 
about  as  he  read  and  meditated,  **  for,"  says  he,  *'  my  thoughts  go  to  sleep,  if  I  sit  dov 
His  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  a  most  desultory  character, 
would  turn  over  the  leaves,  now  of  onebook^  then  of  another,  without  order  or  apparent  des 
now  he  noted,  then  he  meditated,  and  anon  dictated,  as  he  walked,  what  he  had  thas  diges 
more  or  less  maturely.  He  had  a  memory,  rather  of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  what  remained 
his  mind,  he  no  longer  remembered  as  the  property  of  another.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  accc 
of  the  matter:  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happen  to  speak  of  things  that  are  m 
better,  and  more  truly  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the  trade.  You  have  bere  pui 
an  essay  of  my  natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts ;  and  whoever  shall  take  me  tripping  in 
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'  igDOfuee,  will  not  in  any  sort  dtspleaae  me ;  for  I  shonld  be  very  unwilling  to  become  respon- 
tibfe  to  another  for  my  writingB,  who  am  not  bo  to  myself,  nor  satisfied  with  them.  Whoever 
goes  in  quest  of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  there  is  nothing  I  so 
little  profess.  These  are  fimcies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but 
to  lay  open  myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known  to  roe,  or  have  formerly  been, 
seeording  as  fbrfone  has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they  have  been  explained ;  but  I  have 
forgotten  them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  so  that  I  can 
profDise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  to  what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  rises. 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  bat  my  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
itvention,  which  is  always  my  own ;  for  I  make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  for  want  of 
langnage  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  well  myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  borrowings, 
I  weigh  them.  And,  had  I  desig^ned  to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had  made  them 
twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or  within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  authors,  that  they 
seem,  methinksy  themselves  sufilciently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving  me  the  trouble.  In 
RssoDs,  comparisons,  and  arguments,  if  I  transplant  any  into  my  own  soil,  and  confound  them 
inongst  my  own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  author,  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  forward  censurers 
that  fall  upcm  all  sorts  of  writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet  living,  and  in  the 
Tolgiir  tongue,  forsooth,  which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  capacity  of  judging,  and 
which  seems  to  convict  the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception  and  design.  I  would  have 
tbeiB  give  Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a  heat  with  railing  against 
Seneca,  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own  weakness  under  these  great 
repuoitioBS.  I  shall  love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by  clearness  of  understanding 
and  judgment,  and  by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  reason  :  for  I,  who,  for 

'  wut  of  memory,  am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by  their  national  livery,  am  yet 

'  wise  enough  to  know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that  my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing 
toy  of  those  rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own 
growth  are  not  worth  any  one  of  them.     I  have  no  other  officer  to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and 

'  file,  but  fortune.  As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap  them  in  ;  sometimes  they  advance  in 
whole  bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content  that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and 
ordinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on  at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these  sub- 
jects which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to  discourse 

■  of.    I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it  so  dear  as  it 
will  cost  My  design  is  to  pass  over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder  of  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my  brain  about;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what  price  soever.'^ 
I  The  extraordinary  knowledge  that  Montaigne  displays  of  man,  in  all  his  several  relations, 

!  and  the  infinite  variety  of  historical  illustrations,  ancient  and  modem,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  he  adds  to  his  own  experiences,  have  induced  many  persons  to  suppose  that  he  had  travelled 
beyond  the  limita  of  France,  at  the  time  he  composed  his  work,  and  M.  Yillemain,  among  others, 
appears  to  entertain  this  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne's  journey  into  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  was  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the  Essays,  in  March,  1580.    That 

;  which  has  deceived  some  biographers,  is  the  circumstance  that  several  features  in  the  Journey 
were  inserted  by  Montaigne  himself,  as  early  as  1582,  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  which  preceded 
that  whernn  that  work  received  the  last  form  it  assumed  under  its  author's  hands.  But  this  cii^ 
Cttmstance  proves  nothing;  for  in  every  new  edition  that  Montaigne  published,  he  added  something 
or  other,  by  way  of  bonut^  to  those  former  purchasers,  who  might  thereby  be  induced  to  buy  a 

,  copy  of  the  new  edition.    But  Montaigne  had  travelled  sufficiently  about  France,  and  in  suffi- 

,  cieatly  stirring  times,  to  give  him  an  extensive  and  varied  insight  into  human  character;  indeed, 

'  for  that  matter,  there  is  hardly  a  village  so  small,  wherein  a  man  who  understandingly  seeks 
ibr  this  sort  of  information  may  not  learn  a  g^reat  deal,  and  our  philosopher  was  precisely  the 
person  to  obtam  it   ^<  I  observe  in  my  travels  this  custom,"  he  says, ''  ever  to  learn  something  from 

\  the  information  of  those  with  whom  I  converse  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all  others),  and  to  put 
ay  company  upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to  speak  of."  /  We  have  mentioned  his 
frequent  visits  to  Paris,  where,  mdeed,  his  attendance  was  required  at  intervals,  by  the  place  he 
filed  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.    He  was  at  Bar-le*Duc  with  Henry  11., 
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and  he  aeoompanied  Charles  IX.  to  Kouen,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  m 
of  this  prince,  to  whom,  at  our  author's  instance,  were  presented  the  South  American  Ii 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  chapter  On  CanmbaU,  The  Abb6  Talbert,  in  his  ^oge  de 
taignef  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  Montaigne  not  only  acted  as  secret 
Catherine  de  Medici,  when  she  wrote  her  letter  of  instructions  to  Charles  IX.,  but  tfa 
letter  itself  was  the  composition  of  our .  essayist,  a  statement  which  some  of  the  recent 
of  Montaigne  have  concurred  in. 

As  Montaigne  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his  health.  The  stone,  which  he  believed  he  in 
from  his  father,  and  painful  nephritic  choiics  that  seized  him  at  intervals,  put  his  philoeo 
the  test.  He  would  not  allow  his  ilhiesses  to  disturb  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life,  and,  abo 
refused  medical  aid,  having  also  inherited,  he  tells  us,  from  his  father,  a  contempt  for  phyi 
There  was  a  natural  remedy,  however,  by  which  he  laid  great  store,  one  much  in  ftivou 
times  on  the  continent — ^mineral  and  thennal  springs.  The  desire  to  try  these,  as  well  as 
to  quit  for  a  time  his  troubled  country,  and  the  sight  of  all  the  misery  multiplying  arouu 
caused  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Italy.  His  love  of  novelty  and  of  seeing  strange 
sharpened  his  taste  for  travelling ;  and,  as  a  slighter  motive,  he  was  glad  to  throw  hoi 
cares  aside ;  for  though  the  pleasures  of  command  were  something,  he  received  perpetual  i 
ances  from  the  indigence  and  sufferings  of  his  tenants,  or  the  quarrels  of  his  neighboi 
travel  was  to  get  rid  of  all  this  at  once. 

Of  course  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  peculiar :  he  had  a  great  distaste  for  coac 
litters ;  even  a  boat  was  not  quite  to  his  mind ;  and  he  only  really  liked  travelling  on 
back.  Then  he  let  every  whim  sway  him  as  to  the  route ;  it  gave  him  no  annoyan 
rather  pleasure,  to  go  out  of  his  way  :  if  the  road  was  bad  to  the  right,  he  took  that  to  tt 
if  he  felt  too  unwell  to  mount  hb  horse,  he  remained  where  he  was  till  he  got  beti 
he  found  he  had  passed  by  any  thing  he  wished  to  see,  he  turned  back.  On  the 
occasion,  his  mode  of  travelling  was,  as  usual,  regulated  by  convenience:  sumpter-m 
hired  vehicles  carried  the  luggage,  while  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  He  appears  t 
been  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  four  gentiemen,  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Mattel 
M.  d'Estissac,  M.  de  Caselis,  and  M.  de  Hautoy ;  Montaigne  retaining  throughout  the  di 
of  the  journey,  and  having  things  apperentiy  all  his  own  way. 

Our  traveller  set  off  frt>m  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  22d  June,  1680,  and  aftc 
ping  for  a  short  time  at  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  de  Matignon,  who  was  then  be 
the  town  of  La  Fere ;  and,  after  accompanying  to  Soissons  i£e  body  of  the  Count  de 
mont,  who  bad  been  killed  at  the  siege,  he  went  on  to  Beanmont-sur-Oise,  where  he  t 
on  the  6th  of  September,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  M.  d'Estissac ;  the  other  gen 
were  already,  apparentiy,  with  him.  The  party  then  proceeded  through  the  north -< 
France  to  Plombieres,  where  Montaigne  took  the  waters ;  and  then  went  on  by  Basle,  ] 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  to  Constance,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Trent.  It  is  not  to  b 
posed  that  he  went  to  these  places  in  a  right  line :  he  often  changed  his  mind  when  ha 
to  a  town  and  came  back ;  so  that  at  last  his  zig-zag  mode  of  proceeding  rendered  t 
of  his  party  restive.  They  remonstrated ;  but  he  replied  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
to  no  place,  but  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time ;  and  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  hh 
seeing  that  the  only  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  wander  in  places  befoi 
known  to  him ;  and  so  that  he  never  followed  the  same  road  twice,  nor  visited  the 
place  twice,  his  scheme  was  accomplished.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  alone,  he  tells  us,  1 
rather  have  gone  towards  Cracovia,  or  overland  to  Greece,  instead  of  at  once  to  Italy 
he  adds,'  he  could  not  impart  the  pleasure  he  took  in  seeing  strange  places,  which  wa 
as  to  cause  him  to  forget  ill  health  and  suffering,  to  any  other  of  his  party ;  so  that  fa 
obliged  to  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way  to  Italy ;  and,  after  many  windings,  I 
visited  Venice,  which  "  he  had  a  hunger  to  see,  '*  he  at  lengtii  found  himself  at  Ron 
the  last  day  of  November,  having  the  previous  morning  risen  at  three  hours  before  da} 
in  his  eagerness  to  behold  the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  had  food  in  plenty  for  his  inq 
mind ;  and,  getting  tired  of  his  guide,  rambled  about  by  himself,  findmg  out  remai 
objects,  making  his  shrewd  remarks,  and  trying  to  discover  those  ancient  spots  with  ^ 
his  mind  was  familiar;  for  Latin  being  his  mother-tongue,  and  Latin  books  his  primei 
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wm  mon  finniliar  with  Roman  hktOTjr  than  with  that  of  France ;  and  the  names  of  the  Scipiet 
and  the  Metelli  were  less  strange  to  his  ear  than  those  of  many  Frenchmen  of  his  own 
day.  He  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  felt  almost  grateful  to  any 
■an  of  talent  and  rank  who  woold  still  abide  by,  and  stand  op  in  defence  of,  the  old 
religion.  Montaigne^  befi>re  he  left  home,  had  printed  two  books  of  his  Essays ;  a  copy 
of  theae  was  taken  fiom  him  at  the  Castom  -  house  at  Rome,  and  underwent  a  censor- 
slop ;  aeveral  ftalts  wore  Ibvnd,  which  he  partieularizes  in  the  Diary,  but  Montaigne  took 
this  fiuilt  -  finding  roj  eanly,  saying  that  he  had  put  down  the  things  in  question  as  his 
real  ophaiona,  and  did  not  r^ard  them  as  emOy  and  that,  ia  several  eases,  the  censor  had 
altogedier  mistaken  his  meaning.  ^  The  authority  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  a 
man  of  aeiiae*  who  readily  adnutting  the  ezphinations  offered  by  our  essayist,  the  censures 
were  not  inaisted  upon ;  and  when  MontsSgne  left  Rome,  and  took  leave  of  the  prelate  who 
had  diKooned  with  him  on  the  sulijeet,  the  latter  paid  him  a  hig^  compliment  as  to  the 
aprigfatncas  of  his  intentions,  his  affeetion  ior  the  chureh,  and  his  talents ;  adding,  that  the 
aathoritica  at  Rome  thought  so  highly  of  his  candour  and  consdentiottsness,  that  they  left 
it  entifely  to  him  to  make  what  iterations  he  thonght  necessary,  in  another  edition ;  and, 
finally,  our  anther  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  to  aid  the  church  with  his  eloquence, 
and  to  reasnin  where  he  was,  away  from  the  troubles  of  his  native  country^  Montaigne's 
vanity  was  highly  tickled  with  all  these  courtesies,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  mere  words 
ofeoocie;  and  his  satisiSMStion  was  completed  by  his  bdng  invested  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  in  a  papal  boll,  pompous  in  seals  and  golden  letters,  and  most  graeioua  in  its  expressions. 
Nothing,  he  tells  us,  ever  pleased  him  more  than  this  honour,  empty  as  it  might  seem,  and  he 
had  empkiyed  to  obtain  it,  he  says,  all  his  five  senses,  tor  the  sake  of  the  ancient  glory  and 
present  holiness  of  the  city. 

The  descriptions  (observes  Mrs.  Shelley)  which  he  gives  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and  all  he 
saw,  are  short,  but  drawn  with  a  master's  hand — graphic,  original,  and  just ;  and  such  is  the 
u«iallered  appearance  of  the  Eternal  City,  that  his  pages  describe  it  as  it  now  is,  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  they  did  when  he  saw  it  in  (he  sixteenth  century.  Its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
delighted  him ;  the  air  seemed  to  him  the  most  agreeable  he  had  ever  felt ;  and  the  perpetual 
I  exeitenient  of  inquiry  in  which  he  lived,  his  visits  to  antiquities^  and  to  various  beautiful  and 
oMoKirabie  spots,  ddighted  him  ;  and  neithi^at  home  nor  abroad  was  he  once  visited  by  gloom 
I  or  mdaaeholy,  which  he  calk  his  death. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  he  left  Rome,  and,  passing  by  the  eastern  road  and  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatie,  he  visited  Loretto,  where  he  displayed  his  piety  by  presenting  a  silver  er-twfo,  and 
perfiyrming  various  religious  duties,  which  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  Catholic  faith.  In  the 
suBCh  of  May  he  arrived  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  the 
watetB,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Bagno  della  Villa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
iaterval,  during  which  he  visited  Florence  and  Pisa,  he  remained  till  September.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month,  he  received  letters  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  a 
ctrenmslanee  which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Italy  without  again 
visiting  Rome.  His  journey  home  during  winter,  although  rendered  painful  by  physical  suffer- 
iag,  was  yet  tortoous  and  wandering  among  the  northern  Italian  towns.  He  re-entered  France 
by  Mont-Cenis,  and,  visiting  Lyons,  continued  his  route  through  Auvergne  and  Perigord,  and 
srrivcd  at  the  Ch&tean  de  Montaigne  on  the  aoth  of  November,  having  been  absent  seventeen 
oionths  and  eight  days. 

Of  the  journey  thus  performed,  we  have  a  Diary,  written  partly  in  Montaigne's  own  hand, 
partly  dictated  to  his  valet,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person,  evidently 
wrote  only  the  words  dictated.  This  work,  observes  Mrs,  Shelley,  is  singularly  interesting. 
It  seems  to  tell  us  more  of  Montaigne  than  the  Essays  themselves ;  or  rather,  it  confirms  much 
smd  in  those,  by  rekting  many  things  omitted,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions  of 
I  h»  character.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  mind  led  him  to  inquire  into 
the  tenets  of  the  Protestants ;  and  that  at  the  Swiss  towns  be  was  accustomed,  on  arriving,  to 
ledt  oat  with  all  speed  some  theologian,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner,  and  from  whom  he  enquired 
dbe  particular  tenets  of  the  various  sects.  There  creeps  out,  also,  an  almost  unphilosophical 
^ki^V^  of  his  own  country,  springing  from  the  miserable  state  into  which  civil  war  had  brought 
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it  The  work  abounds,  too,  with  amusing  illastrations  of  the  vanity  which  formed  so  pre 
a  feature  in  our  author's  character.  He  loved  to  stop  at  places  where,  taking  him  for 
of  high  degree,  the  local  authorities  waited  upon  him  in  state,  bearing  the  portion  oi 
accustomed  to  be  offered  to  the  more  distinguished  of  their  visitors,  and  accompanying 
long  complimentary  harangues,  to  which  he  would  gravely  reply  with  all  corresponding  i 
and  at  proportionate  length. 

Montaigne,  though,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by  the  unsonght-for,  and,  by  him, 
unexpected,  election  of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  which  he  himself  affects  to  attribute  st 
thor  recollection  of  his  Other's  former  good  administration  of  the  office,  yet,  from  ill  heal 
constitutional  dislike  to  public  employments,  would  have  excused  himself  as  he  tells  us,  1 
the  king  tnterpoied  with  his  commands.  On  his  arrival,  he  represented  himself  to  his  e 
snch  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  ''a  man  without  memory,  without  vigilance,  y 
experience,  and  without  vigour ;  but  withal,  without  hatred,  without  ambition,  without  a 
and  without  violence."  It  has  been,  indeed,  insinuated  against  him,  by  M.  Balzac,  whc 
ever,  assigns  no  grounds  for  the  imputation,  that  he  exhibited  indolence  and  indiffen 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  while  he  himself  deemed  his  negative  merits  de 
praise,  at  a  time  when  France  was  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  contending  fiictions ;  i 
citizens  themselves  gave  unequivocal  proof  of  their  approbation  of  his  administration,  I 
ferring  upon  him  a  second  election  to  the  two  yean'  mayoralty,  an  honour  so  distinguish 
rare,  that  it  had  never  occurred  but  twice  before,  in  the  persons,  namely,  of  M.  de  Lanst 
of  Marshal  de  Matignon,  to  whom  Montaigne  succeeded,  and  proud  was  he,  he  tells  ui 
noble  a  fraternity. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  home,  Montaigne,  amidst  all  the  fierce  and  licentious 
gles  of  the  contending  parties,  was  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  retreat  *'  Peradvei 
be  writes,  '^  the  fiftcility  of  entering  my  house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  a  means  to  pi 
it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil  wars ;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust  provokt 
I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design  by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all  matter  of  n 
glory,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them  for  pretence  and  excuse.  Whatever  is  bravely  i 
honourably  done,  at  a  time  when  Justice  is  dead.  I  render  them  the  conquest  of  my 
cowardly  and  base ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any  one  that  knocks.  My  gate  has  no  other  guar 
a  porter,  and  that  of  ancient  custom  and  ceremony,  who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defen< 
to  offer  it  with  mora  decency  and  the  better  grace.  I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel  tli 
stars.  A  gentleman  would  play  the  fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not  real 
condition  to  defend  himself.  He  that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  so.  Our  an 
did  not  think  of  building  frt)ntier  garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean  without  I 
or  army,  and  of  surprising  our  houses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  the  means  to  guard 
men's  wits  are  generally  bent  that  way  ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned  in  ;  none  but  t1 
in  defence.  Mine  was  strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built;  I  have  added  nothing  to  it 
kind,  and  should  fear  that  its  strength  should  turn  against  myself;  to  which  we  are  to  c< 
that  a  peaceable  time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled.  There  is  the  danger  neve 
able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it,^  for  in  intestine  dissensions  you 
may  be  of  the  party  you  fear ;  and  where  religion  is  the  pretext,  even  a  roan's  nearest  r 
may  be  distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public  exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  dc 
garrisons ;  it  would  be  exhausted ;  we  ourselves  have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or, 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without  ruining  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  the 
all,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more  ready  to  accuse  your  want  of  vigilance  and  your 
vidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession.  That  so 
garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost,  whereas  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt  to  suspe 
they  were  only  lost  by  being  guarded  ;  thu  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invitation  and  co 
reason  ;  all  defence  shows  a  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in  God's  name ;  but 
not  invite  them.  'Tis  retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from  war.  I  endeav 
withdraw  this  comer  from  the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner  in  my  soul.  Oi 
may  put  on  what  forms  it  will,  multiply  and  diversify  itself  into  new  parties ;  for  my  owi 
I  shall  not  budge.  Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  con 
that  I  know  of,  who  have  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  without  rcu 
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eitlier  plate,  deeds,  or  bangingB.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  aaye  myself  by  balves/'  His  quiet, 
however,  was  at  length  intraded  on,  and  he  was  made  to  feel  in  bis  own  person  the  disturbances 
that  desolated  bts  country.  It  is  a  strange  and  instructiTe  thing  to  picture  France  divided 
into  two  parties,  belonging  to  which  were  men  who  risked  all  for  the  dearest  privilege  of  I 
Ufe,  freedom  of  thought  and  faith ;  and  were  either  forced,  or  fancied  that  they  were  forced, 
to  expose  life  and  property  to  attain  it ;  and  to  compare  these  religionists  in  arms  with  the 
trmnqail  philosopher,  who  dissected  human  nature  in  his  study,  and  sounded  the  very  depths  of 
all  our  knowledge  in  frsedom  and  ease,  because  he  abstained  from  certain  watch-words,  and 
had  BO  desbe  for  proselytes  or  popular  favour.  ''I  regard  our  king,''  he  says,  ''with  a 
■lerely  kgitimate  and  political  affection,  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest ;  and 
ia  this  I  am  satufied  with  myself.  In  the  same  way,  I  am  but  moderately  and  tranquilly 
attached  to  the  general  cause,  and  am  not  subject  to  entertain  opinions  in  a  deep-felt  and 
enrhnsiastie  UMnner.  Let  Montaigne,  if  it  must  be  so,  be  swallowed  up,  in  the  public  ruin ; 
Imtf  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Fortune  to  save  it.  I  treat  both  parties 
eqnaJlj ;  I  ny  nothing  to  one  that  I  could  not  say  to  the  other,  with  the  accent  only  a  littie 
changed ;  and  there  is  no  motive  of  utility  that  could  induce  me  to  lie.''  It  was  in  1685  that 
the  factiooBy  excited  by  their  chief,  the  Due  de^Guise,  at  once  against  the  Navarrese  and  against 
the  king  liimself,  who  had  now  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  society  of  his  favourites,  began 
to  make  onslaughts  both  against  the  sincere  royalists  and  against  the  moderate  Catholics. 

Montaigne's  account  of  the  Aefbrmers,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  he 
lepfgscats  them  as  men  who  ''  go  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of  deformations ;  who 
advanee  towards  their  salvation  by  the  most  express  causes  that  we  have  of  most  assured 
dsmnarinn ;  who  by  overthrowing  the  government  magistracy,  and  laws,  in  whose  protection 
God  has  plaeed  them,  by  tearing  their  mother  (the  Church)  to  pieces,  and  giving  the  lacerated 
limba  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat  over,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parricidal  animosities, 
by  calling  devils  and  furies  to  their  aid,  think  they  can  assist  the  holy  sweetness  and  justice 
of  the  divine  laws*  Ambition,  avarice,  cmelty,  and  revenge,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
inpetoodty  of  their  own ;  let  os  bait  them  with  the  glorious  tities  of  justice  and  devotion.  The 
eoaimon  people,"  he  proceeds,  <'  then  sufibred  therein  very  much,  not  present  damages  only,  but 
fatoie  too :  the  living  were  to  suffer,  and  so  were  they  who  were  yet  unborn :  they  pillaged 
them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of  hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in  store 
to  live  on  for  many  years.  -  -  -  Besides  tliis  shock,  I  suffered  others ;  I  underwent  tiie  incon- 
veaieoees  that  moderation  brings  along  with  it  in  such  diseases ;  I  was  curried  on  all  hands ;  to 
the  Ghibelliae  I  was  a  Guelph ;  to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline.  The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my 
friendiioess  to  ray  ndghboun,  presented  me  with  one  fitce ;  my  life  and  my  actions  with  another. 
They  did  not  lay  formal  accusations  against  roe,  for  they  had  no  hold.  I  never  slink  from  the  laws, 
and  whoever  would  have  questioned  me,  would  have  done  himself  a  greater  prejudice  than  me ; 
they  were  only  mute  suspicions  that  were  wbbpered  about,  which  never  want  appearance  in  so 
confused  a  mixtore^  no  more  than  envious  or  idle  heads.  I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  pre- 
samptiooa  that  fortune  scatters  abroad  against  me,  by  a  way  I  have  ever  had  of  evading  to 
justify,  excuse,  or  explain  myself,  conceiving  that  it  were  to  compromise  my  conscicDce  to  plead 
in  its  behalf:  Penpicuitat  enim  augmentatume  elevatur,  -  -  •  -  At  what  then  befel  me  an 
aabitiona  man  would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one  would  have  doue  the  same. 
I  have  no  manner  of  care  of  getting ;  but  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of  others, 
whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost  as  near  my  heart  as  they  would  do  to  that  of  the  most 
avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles  me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss.  A  thousand 
sevcnl  sorts  of  mischief  feU  upon  me  in  the  neck  of  one  another ;  I  could  better  have  borne 
them  aU  at  <moe.  •  -  •  •  I  had  already  begun  considering,"  be  continues,  **  to  whom  amongst 
Biy  friends  I  might  commit  a  necessitous  and  degraded  old  age :  and,  having  turned  my  ryes 
quite  round,  I  found  myself  altogether  at  a  loss.  At  last  I  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me 
ui  trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity ;  and  if  it  should  fall  out  tiiat  I  should  be  put  upon  cold 
tenna  in  Fortune's  &vour,  I  should  so  much  more  reoommin  i  me  to  my  own,  aud  so  much  the 
closer  attach  me  to  myself." 

It  was  wdl  for  him  that  he  had  philosophy  to  bear  him  up  against  all  the  evils  that  now 
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assailed  him ;  for,  to  complete  his  misery,  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  a  pestilent  fever  1 
out  in  1586,  and  devastated  Cayenne.  Montaigne's  own  account  of  this  horrible  visitatioi 
thus : — "  But  behold  another  aggravatidn  of  the  evil,  which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the 
Both  without  doors  and  within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a  plague,  most  violent  in  comparis 
all  others :  I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the  sight  of  my  house  was  fright! 
roe;  whatever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  m 
who  am  of  so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great  distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  fki 
a  wild  and  scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends  and  itself,  and  filling  every  place 
horror  where  it  attempted  to  settle ;  having  to  shift  abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger  1 
to  ache ;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the  plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  ezi 
what  they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  t 
man  comes  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in  the  suspense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagii 
.all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleAure,  and  turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever, 
all  this  would  have  gone  the  leas  to  my  heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be  sei 
of  others'  sufiSsrings,  and  miserably  to  serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this  can 
for  I  carry  my  own  antidotes  within  myself,  which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Apprehei 
which  is  jiarticularly  to  be  feared  in  this  disease,  does  not  much  trouble  me ;  and  if,  being  i 
I  should  have  taken  it.  it  had  been  a  more  sprightly  and  a  longer  flight :  'tis  a  kind  of 
that  I  do  not  think  of  the  worse  sort ;  'tis  usually  short,  stupid,  without  pain,  and  consoh 
the  public  condition ;  without  ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a  crowd.  But 
the  people  about  us,  the  hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  be  saved.  In  this  place,  my  gr 
revenue  is  manual :  what  a  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a  long  time  fallow." 

In  another  place  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  how,  on  one  occasion,  by  preset 
mind  and  self-possession,  he  saved  his  castle  from  pillage ;  and  elsewhere  he  relates  a  some 
similar  anecdote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  party  of  the  gent] 
freebooters,  who  then  perambulated  the  country,  seeking  what  they  might  devour. 

Montaigne's  fiimily  were  long-lived ;  but  he  himself  attained  no  great  age,  and  his 
years  were  disturbed  by  great  suffering.  Living  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  he 
always  prepared  for  it ;  his  afiBEtirs  were  arranged,  and  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  last  < 
of  his  religion,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  attacked  by  any  of  .the  frequent  fevers  that  aw 
him.  One  of  the  last  and  most  agreeable  events  of  his  life  was  his  friendship  with  Mademo 
de  Goumay.  In  his  Third  Book  he  tells  ns  nothing  of  this  friend,  so  worthy  of  the  name 
came  to  console  the  philosopher,  suffering  under  the  public  miseries  and  his  owd  afflictio 
body ;  but  he  makes  her  the  subject  of  an  addition  to  the  17th  chapter  of  Book  II. ;  whei 
the  enumeration  he  gives  us  of  the  persons  of  his  own  time,  possessed  of  more  than  ord 
greatness  of  mind,  he  distinguishes  his  JtUe  d*aUiancef  Marie  de  Goumay.  His  picture  o 
b  not  only  delightful  as  a  testimony  of  her  merits,  but  a  proof  of  the  unfailing  enthusiesn 
warmth  of  his  own  heart,  which  even  in  suffering  and  decay  equally  allied  itself  to  kii 
merit.  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  was  afterwards  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  e 
lent  women  of  her  time,  and  was  honoured  by  the  abuse  of  pedants,  who  attacked  her  per 
appearance  and  her  age,  in  revenge  for  her  transcending  even  flieir  sex  in  accomplishment! 
understanding ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  regarded  with  respect  and  friendship  b; 
first  men  of  the  day.^  At  the  time  when  Montaigne  first  saw  her,  which  was  during  a 
visit  he  made  to  Paris,  after  his  mayoralty  at  Bordeaux  was  ended,  she  wasvery  young 
she  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  him  from  reading  his  Essays, 
she  called  upon,  and  requested  and  obtained  his  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  into  ea 
friendship.  She  afterwards,  in  company  with  her  mother,  vbited  him  at  Montaigne,  an 
paid  them,  m  return,  several  visits  at  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained,  on 
whole,  three  months.  Another  adoption,  very  agreeable  to  his  vanity,  was  that  of  his  p]iilo8< 
by  Gbamon,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  1689.  and  with  whom  he  a 


«  B«idM  her  ether  worki,  thb  lady  U  the  author  of  a  Uttie  Toliiaie,  not  mentioiied  or  contaiBed  ia  the  ediUons  o 
wittiiigi,  that  appeared  ia  l«S6,  l6S4,  and  l6il,  and  lukaowa  to  M.  Barbier:  Bienvtmue  de  wunuttgneur  Udmcd-A 
■d«Me  h  la  ■«r«niaaime  r^poblique  de  Venue,  eon  parraia  d^gn^,  par  mademoUelle  de  O.    Pmri$,  Bourriquo/U. 
Thia  D«ke  of  A^joa  waa  OaaCon,  doc  d'OrMaaa,  aecond  aon  of  Henry  IV. 
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wtnb  eontraeied  a  warm  friendship.  The  theologian  became  the  pupil  of  the  philotopher,  and 
his  Treatae  on  Wisdom  is  little  more  than  a  development  of  the  maxims  and  lessons  of  his 
nasteTi  fully  joslifying,  if  it  were  needed,  the  title  of  Breokure  des  honnetes  gens,  that  Cardinal 
do  Perron  assigned  to  Montaigne's  Essays.  The  pnpil,  however,  was  much  less  read  than  the 
naster,  who,  very  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  was  so  much  in  vogue, — ^notwith- 
tlaadiag  Mademoiselle  de  Gonmay's  somewhat  unaccountable  complaint  as  to  the  coldness  of 
ifii  reception, — that  edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  and  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  to 
be  feond  on  the  table  of  every  gentleman  in  France  that  could  read  aught  beyond  his  other 
breviary f  and,  ere  long,  became  known,  by  the  medium  of  translationS|  in  Italy,  England,  and 
other  coon  tries. 

The  disease  which  more  immediately  occasioned  the  death  of  Montaigne  was  a  quinsy,  that 
brauf^t  on  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  condition  he  remained  three  whole  days^  with 
tU  fak  senses  about  him,  but  unable  to  speak.  Even  now  his  presence  of  mind,  his  philosophy, 
sad  his  kind  heart,  did  not  forsake  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  by  Bernard  Antoine,  in  his 
Commentaire  mtr  la,  Coatwme  de  Bordeaux,  that  Montaigne,  "  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and,  putting  on  his  dressing-gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and,  writing  word  for  all  his  servants  and  others,  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  to  be  called 
together,  paid  them  tiie  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed  them,  foresedng  the  difficulty  they 
night  have  in  obtaining  the  amount  from  his  heirs."  Getting  worse  and  worse,  he  requested  his 
wife,  in  writing,  to  send  for  some  gentlemen,  his  neighbours ;  and- when  they  were  all  assembled, 
he  eaaaed  hmmb  to  be  celebrated  in  his  chamber.  At  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  he  attempted 
to  rise,  botcoold  not,  and,  with  his  hands  crossed,  fell  back  fainting,  and  in  this  act  of  devotion 
eipired,  on  Hm  ISIh  September,  1502,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  presenting  in  his  death, 
says  PaK|nier»  ft  Am  mifror  of  the'  interior  of  his  soul.  He  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  in  the 
chn^  of  tiie  Feuillans,  where  his  widow  had  a  monament  erected  to  him,  with  inscriptions  in 
latm  and  Greek,  as  follow : — 

D«  o.  M.  s. 

MkhMli  KoatftBO  PleCn>corand  Petri  F.  OrittondL  N.  Bcmaodi    Pron.    Eqniti  torqnato,  ciri  Bomtno,  dvlUtia 
a-lfqori,  vbo  •d  mtam  glwiam  nato.    Qnoijoi  momm  siufitiido,  ing«nii  aeamea,  ez  tempo- 
BpMiUte  jadifhii  ■sfum  hmoMUun  ■orlot  imflnwf  nak.    Qui  udcoB  moa  regva  a»xtmaa,  et 
viiM,  ipsot  aUam  Mquiorum  paitiaiB  pnettitet,  tuoen  etsi  p»tiuuiun  l0g:am,  el  Metomm  avito- 
vn,  «nc  qiuquaqvam  offenaa,  sine  piJpo,  aut  pipnlo,  uniTenia  popolatim  gratus,  ntqne  aDtidbac  Mmper 
delofttm  nmiafiaa  mst^tam  eapleDtiain  labria  et  Ubria  profceeoa,  ita  in  prodacttt  &ti  cum  morbo  pertina- 

dkto  fbetia  enequaBdo,  polens  vita  polciau  panaam  cuin  Deo 


LIX.  meaa.  VIX.  dieb.  XT.    Obiit  anno  aalatia  CI3I3VIIIC.  idib.  Septemb. 

Cbaaaanea  ad  locCom  perpctaom  hen   raUeta   marito   dolclaaimo  imiTira  nn^ago,  et  bene  mereati 


Hfcoy,  BmQ  iSuVt  h^  ovvofia  rolfidv  tputraCt 
MavOavt  Movravdc  Tlavto  OafitofraOgiv. 

00%  Ifid  ravTa,  SifiaQ,  yivop  ivytvip,  b\€oQ  dvoXtoc, 
apooraoial,  SyvAfittc,  iraiyyia  Bpiird  rvx^C* 

O^paifiOtv  xarUtiv,  Buoy  ^irriy,  uc  x^*''  lUKrmv^ 
Oit  96fot  BXX^»«»v  ^r^ooc*  6vTt  rptroc. 

AtHWnm^'  aXX*  fee  wivn^dyrAlUoc  dXXa»y, 
T^c  ri  PaOtl  ffofft«c  <iv^f^«f  r  ivciri^c. 

Tifv  Tli/ppuvtitiv,  EXX^^a  S'iiKt  f96voQ, 
ElXf  Kal  A£<rovliyv,  ^Bovtpr^v  3*  Ipiv  ahrc,  tmax*'^t 
Td^tw  lir'  etfpavidktvt  warptBa  fitv,  aWC^v. 


Thos  fondeied  by  M.  de  la  Monaoye : 


[ 


Qttfaqvla  adaa,  DeoMDmie  rogaa.  Ingeie  pantoa, 
Moolaai  aadftto  MUB«»  parte  meta. 

Nil  Jaeet  bte  aoairi,  nee  enim  tltaioiqiM,  genuaqua 
Paaeaa,  eorpua,  opca,  noatra  Toeaada  pato* 
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GftUorum  ad  tcrru  tuperb  damiMOi  «b  oru 

Non  alter  raddi  Chilo,  Cato  ve  nonu ; 
Aat  ornnes  equaaa  onus,  qaoacumque  Tctuf  taa 

•  Enumerat.  odebrea  oorde  tcI  on  Sophoa ; 
Soliua  addictm  jurare  in  dogmata  Chiiiti, 

Cntera  Pyrrhonia  pendexe  lance  adeni. 
Jam  mihi  de  sophia  Latiom,  jam  OnBda-cflrtent, 

Ad  G<dam  redneem  lb  nihil  iato  moret. 

Montaigne's  adopted  danghter  and  her  mother,  to  whom  information  of  his  illneas  had 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  ftimily,  hastened  from  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  b^ 
assistance  of  passports,  to  traverse  almost  the  entire  of  France,  disturbed  as  it  ijvas,  but  ar 
only  in  time  to  mix  their  tears  and  lamentations  with  those  of  the  philosopher's  widov 

daughter. 

The  only  child  that  Montaigne  leil  was  a  daughter,  Leonora,  who  was  afterwards 
married :  she  had  no  children  by  her  first  husband,  but  by  her  second,  Charles,  Viscoun 
Gamachesy  she  had  a  daughter,  Marie  de  Gamaehes,  who  married  Louis  de  Lur  de  Sal 
Baron  de  Fargues,  to  whom  she  bore  three  daughters.  The  youngest,  Claude  Madeline  de 
married  Elias  Isaac  de  Segur,  whose  son,  Jean  de  Segur,  was  grandfather  to  M.  le  Comp 
la  Roquette,  to  whom  the  chateau  of  Montaigne  duly  descended,  in  accordance  with  the  i 
mentary  arrangements  of  the  philosopher  from  whom  it  recdved  its  sole  celebrity. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  inserting  a  very  interesting  sa 
of  this  chateau,  as  it  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  contribut 
the  Westmintter  Review.     . 

"  At  Castellan  we  exchanged  our  caleche  for  a  small  char-a-banc,  with  one  horse,  which 
ns  to  Montaigne  St.  Michel,  along  a  detestable  road,  mostly  somewhat  ascending.  We  f 
the  higher  ground  to  be  a  wide,  broken  plain,  out  of  sight  of  the  Dordogne,  and  studded 
small  stone  windmills,  each  carrying  a  conical  roof. 

<<  The  first  memorial  of  the  days  of  Montaigne  which  we  discovered  was  the  parish  ch* 
a  very  old  building.  There  is  a  massive  square  tower,  covered  by  a  slightly  pointed  roof 
having  two  large  openings  near  its  summit,  in  each  side,  which  look  like  windows,  but  are  i 
out  shafts,  and  seem  to  distinguish  a  good  deal  of  the  church  architecture  of  the  neighbourl 
There  is  a  round  apsb  beyond  the  tower,  at  the  east  end,  with  only  two  small  loop-hole  wind 
and  at  the  west  end  is  raised  a  small,  curiously  complicated  wooden  superstructure,  desi 
to  contain  the  bell  of  a  large  dock,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  rude,  external  wo 
gallery,  painted  red,  and  stretching  all  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  church,  close  undei 
eaves.    From  this  building  runs  a  straight  road,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  chai 

''  The  part  of  Montaigne's  house  which  we  first  reached  was  the  tower,  described  by  hi 
hU  essay  '  On  the  Three  Commerces'  (iii.  8.)  as  containing  his  library  and  study.  It  is  a  ] 
round  structure,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  chateau ;  a  dead- wall  runs  from  it  on  e 
side,  at  right  angles,  and  rises  to  about  half  its  height.  This  is  in  reality  the  exterior  of  ra 
of  out-buildings,  which  form  two  sides  of  the  court-yard.  In  this  wall,  close  to  the  tower, 
facing  us  as  we  approached,  was  a  small  gate,  through  which  we  found  entrance.  The  cba 
itself  was  now  on  our  left,  running  along  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  a 
building  of  grey  stone,  evidently  very  ancient,  and  probably  untouched,  except  for  rep 
since  the  days  of  Montaigfne's  fiither.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  windows  scaU 
very  irregularly  over  the  front  Near  the  middle,  at  either  side  of  the  small  uoomame 
entrance,  are  two  large  and  high  towers,  of  unlike  architecture ;  the  one  with  deep  macbic 
tions,  the  other  without  them,  and  both  with  conical  roofr.  If  erected,  as  I  presume,  by  '^ 
taigne's  father,  the  building  must  be  about  three  hundred  years  old ;  the  whole  place  has 
an  air  of  sluttish  neglect,  though  not  at  all  of  decay.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  an  old  gentlen 
formerly  a  military  man,  whose  civility  we  should  ill  repay  by  recording  any  idle  accoaot 
his  simple  establishment  and  very  agreeable  conversation.  The  house  is  only  one  room  d 
and  behind  it  runs  a  long  and  broad  terrace,  covered  with  grass,  and  with  some  trees  grov 
upon  it,  among  othen,  a  large  horse-chesnut  It  is  bordered  by  a  stone  ballustrade,  which  i 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep,  wooded  bank,  and  has  beyond  it  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  a 
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coQOtryy  with  digbt  eminences  on  the  horizon,  marked  towards  the  north  by  the  village  and 
cbateaa  of  Mont  Peyroux,  which  in  Montaigne's  day  was  a  sort  of  dependence  on  his  seigneurie, 
and  belonged  to  his  younger  brother.  Near  it,  and  still  higher  against  the  sky,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau  of  Gurson,  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  castle 
in  our  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  feudal  abode  construct^  for  defence.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  resdence  of  the  lady  to  whom  Montaigne  addresses  his  *<  Essay  on  Education"  (i.  25). 
The  whole  prospect  b  woody  and  cultivated,  but  without  water  or  any  remarkable  outlines, 
opea,  airy,  quiet,  and  sufficiently  prosperous.  The  old  gentleman  told  us  that  be  was  possessed 
of  eleven  m^tairUa  or  ftjins,  with  the  chateau,  but  that  Montaigne  had  held  eighteen.  The 
property  bad  come  by  marriage  to  the  Segur  family,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  S4gur  de 
Montaigne.  They  sold  the  estate  to  the  present  owner,  who,  in  turn,  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it, 
if  Ue  Goold  find  a  puxvhaser. 

''  After  taking  leave  of  our  host,  we  letumed  to  the  comer  tower,  which  we  examined 
tbrooghoui,  and  were  much  interested  by  the  minute  agreement  of  its  present  state  with  every 
thing  recorded  in  Montaigne's  description.  This,  too,-  was  evidently  not  a  modem  and  factitious 
eorrespoadenoe,  but  secured  by  the  abstinence  of  the  successive  owners  from  .any  changes,  how- 
ever ^ght.  The  ground-floor  retains  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  small  chapel,  though 
now  dark  and  dilapidated.  The  first  floor,  which  was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Gascon  phi- 
loeopber,  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  applied  since  his  day  to  any  other  purpose.  The  third  and 
last  story  is  that  so  particularly  described  by  its  occupant,  as  having  contained  hb  library  and 
study,  and  hb  words  would  answer  in  most  respects  as  a  description  of  the  spot  at  this  hour, 
tfaoagh  he  who  wrote  them  has  been  dead  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  room  still  overlooks 
the  eotnaee  of  the  chateau,  and  from  three  windows,  in  different  sides  of  the  circuit,  com- 
BMBds  the  garden,  the  conrt,  the  house,  and  the  out-houses.  The  books,  indeed,  are  gone ; 
bat  the  many  small  rafters  of  the  roof  are  inscribed  in  their  lower  faces  with  mottoes  and 
pithy  sentences,  which  recal,  as  by  a  living  voice,  the  favourite  studies  and  thoughts  of  Mon- 
taigne. Snoh  are  these  few  hastily  transcribed  in  a  note-book :— '  1.  Solum  eertum  nihil  esse 
eertij  et  homtHe  fdkU  ndserius  out  superbuu.  2.  aXXomtiv  aXkov  Bimv  n  x<^y^p<tf^«»*'  /icXci. 
8.  Topoffffct  rove  av^pmtecntQ  6v  ra  y^fifULTO^  dXXa  rairtffi  ^dvOpuTov  Soyfiara.  4.  Q^id  superbis, 
terra  tt  anis  ?— Ecd.  z.  5.  Vm  qtd  tapientei  eatU  m  acuUs  ve«/m.— Eocl.  v.  6.  Favere 
juamdB  pnueniibus,  Ctetera  extra  te.  7.  Uavrt  Xoyoi  \oyog  taoc  dwix^irai,  8.  Nostra 
9agal$tr  in  tenebriSf  nee  ctBca  potest  mens  cemere  verum,  0.  Fedt  Deue  kominem  rimilem 
umbrm  poet  eoSs  oecaeum* — Eccl.  vii.' 

^  The  chapel  still  shows  the  recess  where  stood  the  altar,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  colours 
and  gilding  on  the  de&oed  coats-of-arms  around  the  walls.  The  bed-room  floor  presents  nothing 
remarkable ;  but  that  above,  in  which  are  the  inscriptions  on  its  rafters,  preserves  the  exact 
form  described  by  its  ancient  occupant  The  paces  of  Montaigne  must  have  been  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  for  the  diameter  of  the  tower  inside  b  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  circle  is  at 
one  part  cat  by  two  straight  walls,  joining  in  an  angle,  being  the  portion  which  he  speaks  of  as 
adapted  for  hb  seat  and  table.  The  three  windows,  affording  a  rich  and  free  prospect,  are  still 
ttadbangcd.  There  b  a  sort  of  closet  opening  off  the  room,  with  the  traces  of  painted  ornaments 
on  the  walby  a  fire-plaoe,  as  he  mentions,  at  one  end,  and  a  window,  which  entitles  it  to  be 
qwkeo  of  as  tr^  pkuMommant  perc^— having  a  pleasant  window-light— and  which,  though 
directly  overiooking  the  conrt-yazd,  famishes  a  view,  above  the  northern  line  of  offices,  towards 
Moot  Peyroox  and  Garson. 

*^The  whole  appearance  and  position  of  thb  apartment  seem  especially  characteristic  of 
Montaigne.  The  cheerfulness,  the  uriness,  the  quiet,  the  constant  though  somewhat  remote  view 
of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  far-spread  and  busy  oconpations  of  men— all  are  suitable  to  him. 
The  omaaentuig  the  jobts  of  hb  chamber-roof  with  several  scores  of  moral  sentences  was  the 
woik  of  a  qwcnlatiTe  idler,  and  their  purport  b  always,  so  fior  as  I  saw,  suitable  to  hb  sceptical 
bat  baniane  and  indulgent  temper.  1'he  neglect  of  all  elegance  and  modem  convenience  m  the 
boose,  together  with  its  perfect  preservation  from  decay,  add  to  the  mterest,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  it  b  «»>Si»>;^i«ii  in  its  old  completeness  and  bareness,  not  from  any  notbn  of  vse,  but  out 
of  n^ect  for  the  memory  of  its  celebmted  owner." 
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Montaigne  had  five  brothers :  Captain  St.  Martin,  who  was  killed  at  the  age  of  tw€ 
threCj  by  the  blow  of  a  tennis-ball ;  the  Sieur  d'Arsae,  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Medoc, 
was  buried  under  the  sea-sands ;  the  Sieor  de  la  Brousse,  not  mentioned  by  Bonhier  in  his 
of  Montaigne,  bat  referred  to  in  the  Essays,  ii.  6 ;  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,  who  accompi 
him  on  his  journey  through  Italy ;  and  the  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  who  became  a  eonvei 
Protestantism.  Montaigne  had  one  sister,  named  Eleonora,  who  married  the  Sieur  de  Cun 
counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  will  of  Chai 
in  which  the  grateful  disciple  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  family  of  hb  master. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  our  philoso] 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  fabricate  a  very  long  biog^phy,  by  reprinting  in  a  conseci 
form  the  infbrmation  which  the  Essays  themselves  afford,  for  these  are  nearly  taken  u] 
narrations  of  what  happened  to  himself,  or  dissertations  on  his  own  nature,  so  that  the 
scarcely  any  man  into  whose  character  we  have  more  insight  than  that  of  Montaigne, 
reader,  however,  will  find  in  the  Index  a  complete  reference  to  all  those  passages  in  whicl 
author  thus  speaks  of  himself;  and  the  critical  opinions  and  ^loges  that  precede  the  body  o 
work,  will  afford  those  who  as  yet  have  not  read  Montaigne,  but  have  bowed  their  heads  s 
name,  on  the  authority  of  prescription — an  authority  that  empowers  so  many  thousands  to 
unutterable  things,  as  they  repeat  of  men  of  whose  works  they  know  nothing — abuo 
justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  will  lead  them  on,  with  a  prepared  and  ui 
standing  mind,  to  the  Essays  themselves. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


UPON 


MONTAIGNE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


I, 
KADEMOISELLE  DE  OOURNAY. 

Si  foot  dcmandei  aa  Vulgaiie  qnel  est  Cenr,  il 
Twu  nupoodia  que  e*ert  m  excellent  CSapitaine :  ti 
fou  le  lay  mooetres  laj-meime  wm  nom,  ▼oire  en 
gccrrt,  k  rezereioe  de  oee  gnundes  qaalitei  par  ]ee> 
qecUci  U  artmt  tel :  n  prudenoe,  labeur,  vigilanoe, 
pieaofuiee^  pieenatiana,  pefwuennee,  ordre,  art  de 
BMBiager  le  tempe,  et  de  le  fiure  aymer  et  cvaindre, 
M  nnhition,  n  Tigneor  k  ne  rien  relaacher,  et  see 
adnhablet  eoneeili  mu  lee  nouuelles  et  promptes 
ocauiattee :  pliu»  oet  contrarietex  d'actton  en  temps 
ct  lien :  aamdie,  oaer«  recoler,  ooarre  ana,  prodigner 
reaener*  et  meaBea  raoir  on  beaoin  est :  cruaut^ 
demeace,  shnnlation,  franchise.    Si,  dis-ie,  aprea 
4n/  aooir  hit  oontempler  toutee  oes  qualitei  et  ees 
ietioos  ohf  meamea  en  guerre,  comme  il  est  dit, 
■ais  hon  rappaiat  de  Cbef  et  hors  la  Tictoire,  vous 
laj  demandes  quel  homme  c'est-lk;  il  toos  don- 
Bcra  iTil  nient  k  poinct,  pour  Tn  dee  fuTars  de  la 
bataille  de  Pfaanale :  paree  qn'il  ne  s^t  si.  c'est 
par  teUaa  pwtlM  qu'on  se  rend  grand  Capitaine :  et 
qoe  pew  ioger  war  ellea  parement,  d*Tn  qui  le  soit 
on  pais  cstie,  il  le  fiutt  eetre  soj-mesme,  ou  capable 
de  ie  denaatr  par  inetmetion.  Enquerei  semblable- 
meat  ee  Besme  Tnlgairai  ee  qu'il  Inj  semble  de 
Platoo,  il  vooa  nhtMn.  ToreiUe  dea  lottanges  d^vn 
cdsste  PliiloBQplie:  mala  si  toob  laiasez  tomber  en 
ses  maiaa  le  Sympeae  on  TApologie  desnuei  de  oe 
beat  nom  de  lenr  pere,  il  en  fern  dea  farces :  et  s'il 
atie  en  la  bootiqae  d'Apelles,  il  eraportera  bien 
na  taMean,  maia  il  n'acbeteia  que  le  nom  dn 
Paintie.    Cea  considcmtions  m*ont  tousiours  mise 
«B  deote  de  la  iraleur  dea  esprita,  que  le  credit 
popalaiva  sainoit  de  son  monuement,  et  sans  au- 
tbofii^  precedeate  dea  belle  ames  :  authority  certes 
saeovt,  menrio  par  diaeia  igea:  i*entens,  pass^  en 
nsfie  iize,  qni  est  I'Tniqne  eatoille  du  Pole,  qui 
peat  droHcmont  gnider  lea  approbations  populaires. 
Csr  le  Pcnple  n'a  gaida  de  connoistie  par  lu  j-mesme, 
la  valcof  des  esprits,  manqwmt  d'eqprit:  nj  de 
■cttre  k  pcix,  oa  de  aainre  sainement  en  oela,  Tne 
approbation  ou  aoAhorit^  poor  equitable  qu'elle 
toft,  qoi  poor  cstve  nonnelle,  reste,  debatue :  puis 
<(v*U  ae  8(aaioit  par  ee  mesme  defkut  d^esprit,  con* 
■oislie  lo  poida  des  tenans  et  des  assaillans  en  ce 
Mat.    Colvj  qui  gaigne  mnltitnde  d^admirateuis 
paimj  la  eommuae,  et  de  son  iugsment  propre,  ne 
gnad:  pais  que  pour  auoir  beaucoup 


de  bona  iuges,  il  fkut  auoir  beaucoup  de  semblables, 
outre  quMl  est  Traj,  que  la  fortune  et  la  vertu  fauo- 
risent  rarement  vn  mesme  sujet.    Le  Peuple  est 
▼ne  foule'  d'aueugles;  qniconque  se  vante  de  sou 
approbation,  se  vante  de  paroistre  honneete  homme 
k  qui  ne  le  void  pas :  adioiitons,  que  c'est  vne  ee- 
pece  dMniure  d'estre  loii^  de  ceux  que  tous  Toudriea 
pas  ressembler.    Qu'est-ce  que  le  dire  de  la  presse  ? 
(si  cette  question  n'est  desia  trop  Tuid^  par  les  an- 
ciens)  ce  que  nulle  ame  sage  ne  voudroit  ny  dire  nj 
croire:  qu'est-ce  que  la  raisonP  le  contrepoil  de  son 
opinion :  et  ie  trouue  la  leigle  de  bien  riure  aussi 
certaine,  k  fiiir  Tezemple  et  le  sens  du  siecle,  qu'k 
tfuiure  la  Philosophie  ou  la  Theologie.    II  ne  faut 
entier  chez  le  Peuple  spirituellement  ou  corporelle- 
ment,  que  pour  auoir  le  plaisir  d'en  sortir;  or  Peuple 
et  Tulgaire  s*estant  iusques-Ik,  qu*il  est  en  vn  Estat, 
sur  tout  en  nostra  saison,  moins  de  peraonnes  en- 
tierement  non  Tulgaires,  que  de  Princes,  pour  rares 
que  let  Princes  j  soient.    Ie  lairraj  toutefois  k  Se- 
necque,  toucbant,.  ce  me  semble,  cette  corde  de  la 
neantise  populalre,  la  charge  de  lire  le  reste  mieux 
que  moj.   Xerxes  oontemplant  ses  dixsept  cens*mil 
bommes,  s^escria  de  douleur,  sur  ce  que  dans  cent 
ans  il  n*en  resteroit  tu  seul  en  vie.  II  nous  faudroit 
tous  les  iours  fkire  vn  cry  bien  diuers,  sur  pareille 
nombre ;  de  oe  qu'il  ne  n'y  trouueroit  pas  k  I'aduen- 
ture  vn  sage,  njr  qui  pis  est  m  iuste.    Tu  deuines 
desia,  Lecteur,  qui  ie  veux  rechercher  les  causes  du 
froid  recuell,  que  nostre  Yulgaire  fit  d'abord  aux 
Essais:  mais  trottu^es,,ott  non,  laissons-lk  ses  opi- 
nions, qui  ne  nous  doiuent  peut-estre  pas  engendrer 
plus  de  souqr,  hon  les  suiets  ausquels  elles  blessent 
nostre  fortune,  qu'elleft  engendrent  d*honneur  k  leur 
maistre.    Le  Prouerbe  est  tres-Tray ;  que  s*il  faut 
souhaiter  de  la  loilange,  c'est  de  ceux  qui  sent  loiiable. 
Certes  ie  rends  k  oe  propos  vn  sacrifice  au  bon- 
heur,  qn'tne  si  fkmeuse  et  digne  main  que  celle  de 
Justus  Lipsius,  ait  ouuert  par  Escrit  public  les  portes 
de  la  loiiange  aux  Essais :  et  en  ce  que  la  fortune 
I'a  choisi  pour  en  parler  le  premier  de  cette  part, 
elle  a,  oe  me  semble  toulu  lujr  deferer  vne  preroga- 
tine  de  suffisance  en  son  siecle,  et  nous  aduertir 
tous  Tescouter  comme  nostre  maistre.  L'adroiration 
dont  ils  me  transsirent,  lors  qu'il  me  furent  fortuite- 
ment  mis  en  main  au  sortir  de  I'cnfance,  m*alloit 
iaire  reputer  visionnaire:   si  quelqu'rn  pour  roe 
remparer  contre  tu  tel  reproche,  ne  m'eust  descoi)- 
uert  I'Eloge  tres-sage,  que  ce  Flamand  en  nuoit  ren- 
du depuis  quelques  ann^  k  leur  AuUieur  mon  pero. 
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Lecteur,  ayant  a  desirer  de  t'eitre  agreable,  ie  me 
pare  du  beiau  titre  de  cette  ailuince,  puisque  ie  n'ay 
point  d'autre  omement:  et  n'ay  pas  tort  de  ne 
Touloir  appeller  que  du  nom  pateruel,  celuy  duquel 
tout  ce  que  ie  puis  auoir  de  bon  en  Tame  est  issu. 
L'autre  qui  me  mit  au  Monde,  et  que  mon  ilesastre 
m'arracha  d^  Tenfance,  tres-bon  pere»  oni6  de 
vertus,  et  habile  homme,  auBoit  moins  de  ialousie 
de  se  voir  vn  second,  qu'il  n'aiiroit  de  gloire  de 
s'en  Toir  vn  tel. 

Le  don  du  iugement  est  la  chose  du  Monde  que 
les  hommes  possedent  de  plus  diuerse  mesure :  le 
plus  digne  et  auare  que  Dieu  leur  faase :  leur  per- 
fection; Tous  biens  ouy  les  essentiels,  leur  sont 
inutiles,  si  cettuy-lk  ne  les  mesnage :  et  la  tertu 
mesme  tient  sa  forme  de  luy.  Le  seul  iugement 
esteue  les  humains  sur  les  bestes,  Socrates  sur  eux, 
les  Anges  sur  Socrates  :  et  le  seul  iugement  nous 
met  en  droite  possession  de*  Die.u :  cela  s'appelle 
Tignorer  et  Tadbrer  en  la  foy.  Pythagoras  disoit 
auasi,  que  la  connoissance  de  Dieu  ne  pouuoit  estre 
en  nous,  que  Textr^me  effort  de  nostre  imaginatiue 
'vers  la  perfection.  Or  vous  plaist-il  auoir  I'esbat 
de  voir  eschauder  plaiaamment  les  froids  estimateurs 
des  Easais  ?  mettez  leur  iugement  sur  le  troittoir  k 
I'examen  des  Liures  anciens.  Ie.  ne  dii  pas  pour 
leur  demander,  si  Flutarque  et  Senecque  sont  de 
grands  Autheurs,  car  la  reputation  les  dresse  en  ce 
point-la,  mais  pour  s^auoir  de  quelle  part  ils  le  sont 
plus :  -si  c*est  en  la  Ikcult^  de  iuger,  si  c'est  en  elle 
d*inuenter  et  de  produire,  et  comme  eux  que  deui- 
sent  de  ces  fiauniitejE  les  entendent  ou  comprennent : 
qui  frappe  plus  ferme  que  son  eompagnon  en  tel 
endroit :  quelle  a  dea  seion  leur  matiere  estre  leur 
conduite  et  leur  fin  en  escriuant,  quelle  des  fins 
d'escrire  est  la  meilleure  en  general :  quelles  de 
leurs  pieces  ils  pourroient  perdre  auec  moins  d*in- 
terest :  quelles  ils  deuroient  conseruer  auant  toutes, 
et  pourquoy.  Faites  leur  apres  espludier  vne  oom- 
paraison  de  Tttilit^  de  la  doctrine  de  ccs  deux  ou 
de  leurs  semblables,  centre  oelle  des  autres  Escri- 
uains :  et  finalement  trier  en  raisonnant  sur  les 
causes,  ceuz  de  cette  plantureuse  bande  des  Muses 
et  Minerue,  qu'ils  aymeroient  mieux  ressembler  .et 
diisembler.  Quiconque  s^ura  pertinemment  re- 
Bpoiidre  de  tout  ceta,  ie  luy  donne  ley  de  goiiuer- 
11  er,  sceller  et  canceler  ma  creanoe  sur  nostre  Liure. 

Pour  venir  aux  reproches  que  ces  personnes  font 
aux  Easais,  ie  ne  les  daignerois  rabattre,  4  dessein 
de  les  mettre  en  grace  auec  elles,  malades  non  cur- 
ables  par  les  mains  de  la  raison :  toutefois  i'en  veux 
dire  vn  mot  en  consideration  de  quelques  esprits, 
qui  mentent  bien  qu'on  employe  vn  nduertinement 
afin  de  les  garder  de  chopper  apres  les  choppeuis : 
si  desormais  le  credit  qu'vn  Ouurage  de  telle  excel- 
lence s'est  acquis  aupres  de  toutes  les  belles  ames, 
par  la  force  de  la  verity  ne  nous  releue  de  ce  besoin  i 
et  sans  doute  la  guerre  ou'il  a  soufferte  entre  les 
cerueaux  foibles,  et  la  niueur  qu'il  a  hettement 
gaign^e  entres  les  forts,  ont  est^  aussi  neceauure  ap- 
pendances  de  son  merite  I'vne  que  Tautre.  Pre- 
mierement  on .  I'accuse  de  quelque  vsurpation  du 
Latin,  de  la  &brique  de  nouueaux  mots,  et  d'em- 
ployer  quelques  phrases  nonchalantesouGkuconnes. 
Ie  responds,  que  ie  leur  donne  gaign^  s*ils  peunent 
dire,  pere,  ny  mere,  frere,  soeun,  boire,  manger,  dor- 
mir,  veiller,  aller,  voir,  sentir,  omr  et  toucher,  ny 
tout  le  reste  en  somme  des  plus  oommuns  vocables 
qui  tombent  en  nostre  vsage,  sans  .parler  Latin. 
OAy,  mais  le  besoin  d'exprimer  nos  conceptions,  dit 
quelqu'vn  d*eux,  notts  a  oontxaints  II  I'emprunt  de 


ceux-cy.  Ma  replique  est,  que  le  besoin  de 
Pere  tout  de  mesmcs.  Pa  contramt  de  po.l 
ceux-la  ses  emprunts  outre  les  tiens,.  pour  exp 
ses  conceptions,  qui  sont  outre  les  tiennes.  I< 
bien  qu'on  a  tourn^  les  plus  nobles  conceptic 
les  plus  excellens  Liures  en  nostre  langue,  < 
traducteurs  se  sont  par  fois  rendus  plus  superst 
d'innouer  et  puiser  -  aux  sources  estrangeres  : 
on  doit  considerer,  que  les  Easais  resserrent  e 
ligne,  ce  que  ces  traducteun  osent  alongeren  qi 
ioint  que  nous  ne  aommes  peut-estre  pas 
S9auanB,  ny  moy,  ny  ceux  qui  deuisent  ainsi 
lentir  si  ces  traductions  sont  par  tout  aussi  v 
euses  que  leur  texte.  I'ayme  k  dire  Gladi 
i'ayme  k  dire,  Escrimeur  k  joutrance,  auasi  fi 
Liure :  cependant  qui  m'astreindroit  a  quittc 
des  deux,  ie  retiendrois  Gladiateur :  et  si  s^a; 
bruit  on  en  menera :  par  tout  en  chose  semi 
ie  ferois  de  mesme.  I*entens  bien,  qu*il  fac 
de  bride  aux  innouations  et  aux  emprunts : 
n'est-ce  pas  vne  sottise  de  dire,  que  si  Ton  n'< 
fend  que  Tabus,  et  qu'on  reconnoisse  qu'ai 
bride  et  la  prudence  il  soit  leisible  d^  les  emp 
on  defende  aux  Easais  de  Poser  entreprendre  c 
incapables,  le  Roman  de  la  Bose  en  ayant  est 
capable  autrefois  ?  veu  mesmes  que  le  lang; 
son  siecle,  n'estoit  press^  non  plus  que  les  i 
sinon  de  la  seule  necessity  d'amendment :  « 
auant  ce  vieil  Liure,  on  ne  laissoit  pas  de  pa 
de  se  faire  entendre  autant  qu'on  vouloit.  1 
vrayement  ne  s'en  tairoit  pas. 

Ce  que  Rome  a  ■oaffnt  de  Plsnte  et  de  Caeile, 
Le  peut-elle  interdire  k  Verie  oa  Virtue  7 
Ne  doj-ie  omer  Isngne,  enflant  me«  vert  hardta, 
Pttii  qu'Ennie  et  Caton  I'otoient  oraer  j»di«  7 
II  semerent  de  fleun  le  PoSme  et  la  ftove, 
Preetaiu  de  noaaeaoz  noma  k  mainte  et  mainte  chc 
Et  tontionn  k  bon  droict  lea  chemina  aont  ouuera, 
A  forger  par  les  temps  phraaca  et  motk  dioera. 

A  qui  la  force  d^esprit  manque,  comme  ik  ce 
temps  de  ce  Roman ;  les  vocables  suflisans 
primer,  ne  manquent  iamais :  et  suia  en  doi 
contraire,  qu'en  cette  large  et  profonde  vbc 
la  langue  Grecque,  ils  ne  se  trouuassent 
souuent  manques  et  tans  chez  Socrates  et  che 
tote  et  Piaton.  On  ne  pent  representer  que  Ic 
ginations  communes,  par  les  mots  coromuns 
conque  a  des  conceptions  oupens^es  extraordi 
doit  chercher  des  tennes  iuusitez  k  s'exp 
l^'ont-ils  pas  aussi  raison  ie  vous  prie :  qu 
huict  ou  dix  mots  qui  leur  sembleront  estrang 
•hardis,  ou  pour  trois  manieres  de  parler  Gase 
et  Tingt«bisarres  ou  nonchaluntes,  et  desregl^( 
veulent,  qu'ils  espieront  en  cette  piece  si  tran 
ante  par  tout,  et  mesmement  au  Ian  gage 
trouueront  il  parler  que  pour  mesdire  ?  Est- 
fendu  d'appUquer  quelques  lustre  sur  vn 
▼isage,  pour  en  releuer  la  blancheur  ?  Qui 
defend  mon  Pere  des  chai^ges  du  dialecte, 
mocque.  Pardonnerions-nous  k  ces  correcteui 
auoient  forg^  cent  dictions  k  leur  poste,  pouru< 
chacune  d*ellea  en  signifiast  deux  ou  trois  ordin 
et  dictions  qui  perqassent  vne  matiere  iusque 
niouelle,  tandis  que  les  autres  la  frayent  ou  fra 
simplement  ?  8*ils  nous  representoient  roille 
uelles  phrases  tres-delicates,  viues,  basties 
uent^es  d*  vne  forme  inimitable ;  qui  dissent  en 
signe,  le  sujet,  le  succes  et  la  louange  de  qi 
chose?  mille  metaphores  esgalement  admiral; 
inouyes,  mille  tres-propres  applications  de  mo 
foncez  et  approfondis  k  diuers  et  nouueaux 
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(or  Tidb  rinnooAtion  qtt*llB  nous  repriment,  et 
qa'flf  cift^ent  que  les  EasaU  faasent  puMer  en  ex- 
cmple)  et  tout  oela,  di9>je,  nne  qu'Tn  Lecteur  y  p&t 
rieo  aeaiaer  qae  nouueant^,  mail  bien  Fran^oise  ? 
Or  I.  mcnre  que  iardiner  et  prooigner  ^  propos  tne 
buifoe,  est  vne  plm  belle  enterprise,  a  roesure  est* 
eUe  permcttable  a  moins  de  gent,  amn  que  ra- 
manque  mon  Peie.  C'eet  a  qiielques  ieuncs  discou- 
reufi  do  aecle,  qa*il  faodioit  donner  de  Taigent  pour 
nes'enmcaler  ploa,  eoit  pour'edifier  ou  d^xnolir: 
commc  a  oe  maunais  ihtsteur  antique,  qui  prenoit 
Binple  lojer  pour  sonner,  et  double  pour  se  talre. 
Ayaat  ttatte  du  langage  ailleure,  i*y  lenuoye  le  Leo- 
tear:  et  la  aenle  nccewt^  de  Toccaaion  presente  ett 
otuae  qoe  ie  range  icj  ce  dernier  dee  Efleaia,  ii  le 
fiuit  txaMcrifo :  ii  n  ennuye  iamais  le  Lecteur  que 
qtiand  il  eene,  et  tout  y  ect  parfait,  s'il  n'auoit  point 
de  fin.  Yn  ai  glorieuz  langage,  deuroit  eetre  par 
edict  uaign^  particulierenient  ik  proclamer  lea 
gnadei  Tictoires,  abeoudre  Pinnocence,  fiure  sonaei 
]e  eomraandement  dee  Lois,  planter  la  Religion  aux 
cam  dee  homines,  et  k  loiier  Dieu.  C'eet  en  verity 
rvn  dee  principaux  cloux,  qui  Bzeront  la  volubility 
de  Dostre  mlgaire  Francois,  continue  iusques  icjr : 
■on  eiedit  qui  s'ealeueni  chaque  iour,  empeachant 
que  de  temps  en  temps  on  ne  trouue  sunmn^  ce  que 
nous  diaons  auiourd'buy,  parce  qu'il  preaeruera  de 
It  diie:  et  le  &i9ant  Iqger  bon,  d'autant  qu'il  aem 
Men. 

On  proaerit  apres  non  seulement  pour  impudique 
«i  dangereuae,  maia  pour  ie  ne  a^ay  quoy  de  nefas, 
TMoa  de  ee  terme,  aa  liberte  d'anatomiaer  1' Amour 
tuiquoy  ie  n'oeeroia  reapondre  tn  aeul  mot,  ny  con- 
•eqoemment  sur  pinaieurs  autrea  articlea  touches  en 
ceite  Pielkce,  apres  les  belles  responsea  que  luy- 
mcame  y  fait :  n'eatoit  que  noa  hommes  qui  iugent 
tootea  choaes  par  opinion,  gouateront  a  Taduenir 
aicnx  aa  defense  d*me  autre  main,  bien  que  pire, 
qa*Ua  ne  feront  de  la  sienne  propre.    Celu  s'appel- 
lera  prester  ma  foiblesse,  iL  sefuir  de  lustre  k  aa 
force :  mais  c'est  tout  vn^  ie  luy  doia  aaaex  pour 
■abir  eh  tneonuenient.    Est-il  done  misonnable  de 
coodamncr  la  theorique  de  TAmour  pour  coupable 
et  diffamable,  establlMant  aa  pratique  pour  honneste, 
le^time  et  aacramentale  par  le  Manage  ?  Conaen- 
Uma  ncaatmoina,  s'il  plaist  iL  ces  gens,  qu*elle  aoit 
covlpable,  et  diffiunable,  il  reste  a  nier  qu*elle  soit 
tapttdique,  pour  celuy  qui  la  traitte,  ny  pour  son 
l<ectear:  apecialement  traits  par  tu  peraonnage, 
qui  dcmealant  cctte  fua^,  cpmme  correcteur  et  acru- 
tatcor  perpetuel  des  actions  et  des  paaaions  hu- 
naiflcs^  prcsche  soigneusement  la  modestie  et  la 
btea.aeance  exemplaire  aux  Damee,  et  les  diaauade 
de  fairs  ramour,  ainai  que  TAutheur  dont  il  eat 
qoeition.    Car  outre  que  ce  Liure  prouue  fort  bien 
le  taaqnerelage,  mie  Tart  de  la  ceremonie  et  aea  ex- 
ceptions prestent  a  Yenus ;  quels  suffragans  de  chas- 
tete  sont  ceux-cy,  ie  Tous  prie,  qui  vont  encheriasant 
a  haul  la  force  et  la  grace  des  effete  de  Cupidon, 
que  de  fiiire  accroire  k  la  ieuneaae,  qu*on  n'en  afau- 
nit  pas  simplement  ouir  deuiser  sana  peril  et  aana 
tnn^Kirt?  a'ils  le  dia^t  k  dea  femmes,  n'ont-ellea 
i    pas  raiaon  de  mettre  leur  abstinence  en  garde  contre 
'    vn  prescbeur  qui  soustient,  que  c^est  chose  impos* 
I   able,  d'oiur  seulement  purler  de  la  table  sans  rom- 
j    pre  aoB  ieuane  f  Ie  diray  done,  qu'k  peine  S.  Paul 
cost-il  reftts^  la  langue  ou  1  oreille  au  besoln,  aur 
I   Texaaien  de  TAmonr.  puis  qu'il  fonde  aa  vertu  a 
I   lentlr  et  aupporter  les  aiguillona  mesmea  de  cette 
I   pofttOB  en  son  corps :  nam  wriua  in  inJirmitaU  per* 
,'  fioiur.    £t  quoy*  Socrates^  qui  se  leuoit  continent 


d'aupzes  ce  bel  et  brilliant  aijget,  dont  la  Orece,  &  ce 
qu'on  diaoit,  n*eust  aceu  porter  deux ;  faisoit-il  alois 
moins  acte  de  chastet^,  d'autant  qu'il  auoit  ouy, 
▼eu,  dit  et  touchy  que  ne  faiaoit  'Timon,  ae  pour* 
menant  aeul  tandia   en   Yn  desert?    Liuia,  aelon 
Topinion  des  Sages,  parloit  en  Imperatrice  et  cap- 
able Dame,  telle  qu'on  Ta  reconnue,  aouatenant 
qu'aux  yeux  d^vne  femme  chaate,  vn  homme  nud 
n'eatoit  non  plua  qu*Yne  image.    Que  d  quelqu'vn 
croid  neantmoina  que  cela  Teiiille  dire,  qu'elle  leur 
eust  conaeill^  d'aUer  voir  vn  tel  spectacle  expr^s,  ou 
de  se  leuer  plus  matin,  pour  lire  toutes  les  folies  des 
Poetes  Grecs  et  Latins,  il  declare  aaaez,  aa  bdueue. 
Cette  Princesae  iugeoit,  aans  doute,  quUl  faut  que  le 
monde  banniaae  du  tout  PAmour  et  aa  mere  nu 
loin  :  ou  que  a*ii  les  reaerue  ches  luy,  -c'eat  vne  ba»- 
telerie  k  quiconque  ce  aoit  de  faire  le  pudique,  pour 
aequestrer  des  yeux,  de  la  langue  et  dea  oreillea  lea 
imagea  et  les  diacours  de  la  cabale  de  ce  Dieu.  Outre 
que  les  bommes  et  les  femmes  pour  qui  TAmour  est 
banny;   i'entens  qui  n*ont  aucune  part  reelle  ou 
preaente  en  luy ;  aont  forcez  d'aduotter,  qu'ils  y  ont 
part  preaomptiue,  ou  du  moina  acceptable,  pnr  le 
mariage  :  raiaon  qui  les  doit  diuertir  de  refuser  au 
besoin  Tsil,  la  langue  ou  Toreille,  k  telles  append- 
ancea  de  ce  meame  Dieu,  cela  a'appelle  telles  im- 
ages, et  tels  discours.    Ie  n'approuue  pas  pourtant 
les  licences  de  cea  Poetes-la,  non  plus  que  Tallega- 
tion  que  mon  Pere  ea  fait  par  fois,  ny  mesmcs 
quelque  emancipation  de  son  creu;   tant  pource 
qu'ellea  repugnent  a  mon  goust,  que  d'autant  que 
ie  aula  tousiours.d'auis  que  chacun  contienne  autiinl 
qu*il  pent  aes  faict9  et  aes  parolea  aous  le  ioug  des 
formes  et  ceremoniea  communea :  mala  i'accuse  en- 
corea  plus  que  tellea  erreura  ceux  qui  lea  accusent 
outre  leur  meaure.    La  plus  legitime  conaidcration 
que  lea  Damea  puiaaent  apporter  au  refua  et  fuite 
d'eacouter  cea  choaes,  c'est  de  craindre  qu'on  ne  les 
tente  par  leur  moyen.    Mais  outre  qu'au  contraire, 
ainsi  que  i'ay  dit,  la  ceremonie  eat  miniatre  de 
Yenua,  aoit  par  son  intention  originaire,  soit  par 
accident ;  ces  Dames  doiuent  auoir  grand'honte  de 
ne  se  aentir  de  bon  or  que  iuaquea  k  la  coupelle,  et 
continentea,  que  parce  qu*ellea  ne  rencontrent  rien 
qui  hurte  la  continence.    L'aaaaut  eat  le  labeur  du 
combattant,  maia  eat  auasi  pere  de  aa  victoire  et 
de  aon  triomphe,  et  toute  vertu  desire  I'espreuue, 
comme  tenant  son  eaaence  meame  du  contraate.    Si 
n'entena-ie  paa  pourtant,  que  la  chaatet^  deuat  de- 
airer  ou  aouffrir  Taaaaut,  en  plua  amplea  termea,  que 
ceux  dont  il  est  question :  c'est  k  dire  vagues,  gene- 
raux,  et  hors  tout  interest  et  desaein  particulier  qui 
pfit  eatre  apost6  pour  la  surprendre.  Ce  ne  aont  paa 
done  les  discours  francs  et  speculatifs  sur  TAmour, 
qui  sent  dangereux ;  ce  sont  les  mols  et  delicata, 
lea  recits  artistes  et  chatoUill  eux  des  passions  amoui^ 
euaea,  et  de  leuis  effete,  qui  ai  voyent  aux  Bomana, 
aux  Poeiea,  et  en  tellea  eapecea  d'Eacriuaina :  dan- 
gereux dia*je  touaiours,  maia  que  le  aejoient  beau«>. 
coup  moins,  aana  I'encheriasement  et  Ie  haut  prix 
oil  lea  loix  de  la  ceremonie  et  leura  exceptions,  ont 
ealeu^  Cupidon  et  Yenus.    Toutesfois  oertes  i'ay 
grand  peur,  que  le  genre  humain  ne  puiaae  sf  auoir  > 
plua  dangereuaement  quel  Animal  eat  TAmour^  que- 
quand  peraonne  ne  luy  dit.    Ie  crains,  en  aommo, 
que  ai  Ton  conjoint  en  vn  la  ieuneaae,  I'inclination . 
naturelle,  lea  delices,  vne  gentillesse  natale  auec 
vne  nourritute  polie,  animees  d^abendant  par  Tart  ^ 
et  le  auccez  dea  ceremonies  allegu^es ;  on  ne  logo 
Cupidon  k  tel  degre  parmy  ceux  ou  toutes  ces  choses 
se  trouueroient  ensemble,  que  pour  beau  que  cea-. 
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Bocnans,  tt  Poetes,  et  le  gmnd  Platon  mesme  le 
peunent^  deBcrire,  il  ne  reste  profondement  iiife- 
rieur,  k  I'image  que  dee  geiu  de  cette  dangereuae 
trempe  luy  Buppoaent:  en  vn  mot,  la  plus  friande 
peintute  de  T  Amour  qu'pn  leiir  puisse  tracer,  temit 
en  leur  imagination  I'id^e  qu'ils  con9oiuent  de 
luy  naturellement. 

Pour  quelque  legere  obscurity  qu'on  reprend  i^res 
eniuos  Essais,  ie  diray ;  ^ue  la  matiere  n'estant  pas 
auisi  bien  pour  lea  nouicea,  il  leur  a  deu  suffire 
d'accommoder  le  style  a  la  port^e  des  profes  seule- 
ment :  on  ne  pent  tiaitter  les  grandee  choees,  selon 
rinteUigence  dee  petitee  et  baseee  amee:  car  la 
oomprebeneion'des  hommes  ne  va  guerre  outre  leur 
inuention.  Ce  n*est  pae  icy  le  rudiment  dee  appren- 
tifis  c*eet  TAIcoran  dee  maietree:  Oeuure  non  iL 
gouster  par  vne  attention  superficielle,  mais  k  di- 
girer  et  chilifier,  auec  Yne  application  profonde  :  et 
de  plus,  par  tu  tres-bon  estomacb  ?  encore  eet-oe 
d*auantage,  m  dee  demiers  bons  Liuree  qu*on  doit 
prendre  comme  il  est  le  dernier  qu*on  doit  quitter. 
Qu'est-oe  diray-ie  k  oe  propos,  que  Plutarque  trou. 
uerott  plus  k  dire  au  bon-heur  de  son  siecle,  que  le 
manquement  de  la  naissance  de  ce  Liure  ?  et  que 
feroit  plus  volontiers  Xenophon,  s'il  retoumoit,  que 
de  I'estudier  auec  nous  ?  II  ae  pent  enfin  nommer 
la  quintessence  de  la  vn^e  Philosopbie,  le  throsne 
iudidal  de  la  laison,  Thellebore  de  la  folic,  le  hors 
de  page  des  esprita,  et  la  resurrection  de  la  verity 
morale  et  humaine ;  c'eet  II  dire  la  plus  Ttile  et 
seule  accessible :  ie  laisse  toOjours  k  part  oelle  que 
Dieu  nous  communique  par  le  don  TEuangile,  et 
de  sa  grace  patemelle. 

Ie  70J  qu*on  le  galoppe  en  euitte  du  reproche  de 
foiblesse,  but  la  pen  d'obligation  qu'on  pretend  qu'il 
s'est  donn^,  de  traitter  lee  matieree  au  long.  Sur- 
quoy  conaiderant  e'ile  auoient  raison,  ie  n'ay  seu 
trouuer  aux  Opuscules  de  Plutarque,  guere  ou  point 
du  tout,  de  sigets  traittez  k  pleine  voile,  outre  le 
nombre  qui  s'en  void  aux  ESssnis:  Comme  de 
TAmiti^  sur  laquelle  il  a  reoontr^  ce  que  les  autree 
eemblent  auoir  seulement  cherch^  iusques  icy :  de 
la  Neantiee  et  vanity  de  Thomme  en  TApologie  de 
Sebond,  piece  ei  pleine  en  son  espece,  que  le  sou- 
halt  n'y  pout  qu'adlouster :  de  la  Yertu :  de  TArt 
de  conferer :  le  dtsoours  qu*il  manie  sur  des  Vers 
de  Yirgile:  oontre  la  Medicine:  de  I'institution 
des  enrans :  du  Pedantisme :  de  la  Solitude :  Que 
le  goust  des  biens  et  des  maux  depend  en  partie  de 
I'opinion  que  nous  en  auons :  du  Bepentir :  de  la 
Diuersioo :  de  I'Experience :  de  rExereltation :  sur 
la  Simplicity  dee  discoun  de  Socrates  au  Traitt^  de 
la  Physionomie:  le  poinct  des  Fins  de  Thomme 
qu*il  agite  si  pleinement  en  diuers  lieuz :  comme 
aussi  celuy  de  rErreur  des  opinions  ▼ulgairesi  ac- 
compagnd  de  leur  correction :  sa  Peinture :  le  tree- 
difficile  Examen  du  poids  et  merite  de  tant  de  di* 
uerses  actions  dee  hommee  et  TAnatomie  parfaite 
de  leurs  passions  et  mouuemens  interieurs:  sur 
lesquelles  actions,  passions  et  mouuemens  interi- 
eurs des  hommes,  ie  ne  s^y  si  iamais  autre  Autheur 
dit  ny  considera  oe  qu'il  a  dit  et  consider^  Somme, 
foisant  exception  des  dioeee  qu*il  a  traiUte  ample- 
ment,  ie  lee  troune  en  tel  nombre,  qu*elles  occupant 
presque  la  masse  complete  de  Touurage.  Mais  k 
bou  esdent  quand  il  n'auroit  approfondy  qu'vii  de 
ces  articles  de  la  sorte,  qu'ils  le  sont,  luy  pourroit- 
on  imputer  que  sa  foiblesse  Tempeschast  d*cn  faire 
autant  des  autres  ?  ou  si  bien  Hercules  n*auoit  battu 
qu'vn  homme,  seroit-il  peu  nullant,  pourueu  que 
celuy-U^  fust  Antb^  ou  Gerion  ?  La  cause  qui  fait 


sembler  que  o^t  Autheur  comprenne  moins  d 
tieree  pleines  que  les  autres ;  c'est  ^ue,  paroc 
resserre  en  m  volume  toutes  les  matieree  de  li 
losophie  Morale,  il  est  force  qu*outre  les  plei 
combles  il  entaase  de  surcroist,  infiuies  manqu 
courtes,  plus  que  ces  autree-lk  ne  font :  lesq 
a  Taduis  de  ces  repreneura  exduent  les  plei 
oomblee,  ou  font  qu'ellee  ne  doiuent  pas  eetrv 
sider^ :  outre  la  bestise  de  ces  gens,  de  ma 
maintefois  de  reconnolstre  la  suitte  par  laqu 
continue  et  accomplit  les  matieres  afin  d*y  api 
ce  comble,  a  trauers  de  quelque  gaillardise  d 
mode  oil  son  style  est  porte.  Mais  qu*est-< 
de  traitter  lee  matieree  tout  du  long  ?  il  n'est 
dit-il,  dont  il  voye  le  tout:  et  moins  le  *« 
ceux  qui  luy  promettent  de  Pescrire.  Quic 
n*eq>ui8e  vn  theme  sans  laiaser  que  dire  apre 
ne  le  traitte  pas  tout  du  long :  toutefois  ie  n 
point  que  Platon,  escriuant  de  Lysis,  ait  soi 
le  moyen  k  son  disciple  Aristote,  k  Ciceron,  i 
tarque,  k  Lucien,  et  fraischement  aux  Easa 
nous  entretenir  de  I'Amiti^;  ny  que  luy-n 
par  sa  Bepublique,  pour  entiere  et  plantureui 
nos  accusateurs  la  reconnoiaaent  ait  empescl 
composer  cent  autres  Republiques :  ainsi  du 
Voila  doncques,  que  manier  k  leur  mode  vn  ] 
tout  entier,  ce  n'est  autre  chose,  que  le  laii 
manier  tout  entier  encores  comme  vne  sour 
^puisable,  k  cent  autres  Escriuains  qui  vier 
apres.  Que  si  corrigeans  leur  plaidoyer,  ils  d 
qu'on  Je  doit  au  moins  manier  amplement ;  i 
consens,  que  cette  amplitude  soit  quelque  c 
mais  non  pas  de  tel  poids,  qu'elle  ne  se  ] 
trouuer  en  vn  ouurage  indigne  de  ncommendi 
tant  s'en  fiiut  que  son  manquement,  accord^ 
fust  en  noatre  Liure  pikt  ateatrir  par  coheren 
tranecendante  eageeae  de  aee  conceptione.  I< 
demande  e'ile  n'aymeroient  pae  autant  auoir 
oe  aeul  mot  d' Aristote ;  Que  I'amiti^  eat  vne 
en  deux  coipa,  que  tout  le  Toxaris,  bien  que  c 
vn  bon  Escrit,  voire  le  LkUus  peut-estre,  qui 
encores  plus?  Enqueres  Platon,  s*il  n'ayn 
Syropose  TOraiaon  d'Agathon,  que  parce  que 
d*Aristophanes  I'accompagne,  estendant  TOe 
mais  aduisez  que  deuient  Platon  en  aee  plua  ai 
et  longs  Ouuragea  meemea,  si  c*e8t  le  plue,  el 
le  mieux  dire,  qu*on  cherche  ?  Or  ai  c'est  le 
dee  conceptione  qui  fait  valoir  vn  Ouurage.  a 
le  fait-il  en  celles  de  diuere  obiete  ramaaae; 
eemble,  que  d'vn  aeul,  oily  plue  k  mon  aduii 
ce  qu'outre  que  Ton  void  par  cette  diueTsit^ 
I'eeprit  qui  parle  eet  plue  vniueisel,  il  paroiat 
qu'U  est  plua  giimd :  puie  qu^il  a  pA  frapp 
bona  coupe,  ai  bone  coune  y  a,  eans  ae  donner 
uantage  de  a^ouurir  el  a  plein  qu^il  feroit,  a'il 
noit  loieir  de  e'achanier  aur  vne  matiere:  e 
quelle  d^abondant  vn  trait  enfante  I'autre, 
qu^on  fient  ik  la  filer  de  long,  relayant  et  aecon 
fouurier.  Celuy  qui  prend  aix  fueilles  de  p 
pour  eecrire  vn  Traite  de  la  Medecine,  ie  ne 
Boucie  gueree  B*il  n*en  occupe  que  deux  au 
texte,  pourueu  qu'il  me  rechaueae  lea  quatre  ai 
feuillea,  de  quelque  auaei  riche  couleur :  qui 
morceau  pour  morceau,  ne  perd  rien.  Et  me 
porte  bien  au  Lecteur,  a^auoir,  ai  la  couleur 
lea  Eaaain  luy  rechauaeent  lea  Chapitre  des  Boit 
dee  Choaea,  de  la  Phyaionomie,  de  la  Vanitc, 
alter  plua  loin ;  ee  doit  contenter  d*ettre  aim 
roent  appell^  auasi  riche  que  celle  qu'on  luy 
mettoit  par  la  tiltre.  Puia  qu'eatana  hommei 
ne  noue  peut  faire  voir  vne  choae  pleinemen 
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fttfaitement;  il  Cnut  qne  les  Autheun  s'efforcent 
»  mettle  oidre  qae  zx>ii8  lea  Toyons  toutea  on  plu- 
tieiiis»  le  moiiia  imporfaitement  qa*ils  se  puiase. 
Aiofei  qtund  mes  parties  auroie&t  prouu^,  que  ce 
Liure  ne  traite  rien  amplement,  qu'Us  choisissent 
tleorposie  autant  de  siyeta  qa*il  en  comprend, 
poor  nous  donner  sur  chacun  k  son  exemple,  yn 
det  meOleon  mots  qui  s'y  puissent  dire  :  et  lors 
i*ajrecaunr6  maistre  en  eux,  auec  pareiUe  ioye 
qa'm  autre  le  tronoa  jadis  en  Socrates:  quand 
sprei  raooir  ouy  haranguer,  il  quitta  ses  disciples, 
afio  d'estie  disciple  Iny-mesme.  II  n'est  point  de 
ducoun  ny  trop  longs  ny  trop  briels,  ny  (uuagans 
isdenement,  pour  toucher  yne  de  leurs  autres  cen- 
nttM^  si  Ton  ne  perd  temps  k  les  lire. 

Dauantage,  ie  Tiens  de  rencontrer  deux  ou  trois 
Douiselks  obiections  oontre  mon  pere  en  Bandius : 
amheiir  que  ie  respecte  ailleurs,  et  par  son  esprit, 
et  par  obligation,  m'ayant  du  foQd  de  la  Holande 
honoc^  de  aes  Bloges.    II  le  dement,  de  pubUer 
poor  foible  sa  m^moire,  qui  paroist  vigoureuee,  a 
suD  adttis.  pai  lea  authoritex,  les  allegations,  et  les 
nemplcs  des  Easais.  II  ae  trompe :  car  mon  mesme 
pere  eacriuant  aana  aucune  piouiaion.de  cea  choses, 
il  Uaok  aux  interuallea  de  sa  composition  les  des- 
couQiant  de  hazard  9^  et  li  dans  les  Liures :  et 
puis  aaaortiaaoit  chaque  piece,  en  sa  place.    Ban- 
dim  I'aigne  aoaai  de  Tanit^,  de  ce  qu*il  escrit,  que 
oe  deiaat  de  memoixe  le  portoit  a  ne  pouuoir  re- 
tenir  le  nom  de  ees  gens,  que  par  celuy  de  leiir 
Dsuoa :  aemblant  i  c^  autheur,  que  cela  doit  pre- 
•upposer  Tn  nombre  infiny  de  domestiques.  Qu  elle 
coDcluaion  ?  Noatre  dame !  Teu  que  le  nostre  ne 
parle  nnUement  qu'ils  fuasent  en  quantity :  et  Teu 
^a*il  ne  pent  noa-plua  esperer,  de  faire  par  ce  re- 
cil  imaginaire  le  nombre  grand :  puis  que  s*il  eust 
ate  1^  il  estoit  anasi  iacile  d'en  oublier  les  na- 
tions, on  les  prouincea,  que  lea  noma  proprea.    C^t 
objet  cat  aasez  rabattu  par  yn  aeul  mot :  c'cst  qu^en 
tout  SOB  liure,   il  ne  s'attribue    pas    seulemeut 
Mcretaiie  ny  maistre  d'hostel,    et  n'appelle  pas 
ipnraemante,  la  femme  dont  il  parle,  qui  seruoit 
reaiaaoe  de  sa  fille :  Vm  et  I'autre  de  ces  titres 
seaataoins,  estans  en  nostre  aiecle  si  commun 
panny  les  diomestiquea  dee  maisons  mediocrement 
qualifi^,  et  moindrea  que  la  sienne.    Qui  plus  est, 
Baudios  pretend,  que  bien  qu'il  triomphe  en  meta- 
phoies,  il  s*y  laiaae  par  foia  empoater  de  licence  k 
i>xeople,  dit-il,  dea  grand  orateurs.    Ie  ne  v^ 
pcnat  cea  licences:  il  en  deuoit  remarquer  quelquea- 
vaea,  a  fante  dequoy  aon  propre  silence  luy  aert  de 
naponae.    II  le  querelle  aprea  d'eatimer  la  acience 
indigne  de  aa  nobleaae,  pource  qu'il  preache  en 
diaos  Ucuz  aon  ignorance.    Cette  atteinte  eat  en- 
cores autant  indirecte :  car  parm^  aea  defauta  il 
est  foaei  d^nouer  oettuy-la,  puis  qu*il  eat  verit* 
able,  d'ignorer  certainea  et  plusieura  choses :  ayant 
proaais  aa  petnture  complete  et  iuate.    S'il  honore 
la  ideooe  ou  non,  au  paxtir  de  Ik,  noua  le  pouuona 
comprendre  de  oette  parole,  qu*il  prononce  autre- 
P^;  que  cenx  qui  la  d^dai^ent  monatrent  asaea 
leur  biatise :  et  dit  au  chapitre,  De  I'art  de  con- 
leter;  que  le  agauoir  en  .aon  vray  et  droict  Taage 
tttle  pfos  noble  ct  le  plus  puissant  acquest  dies 
bommes.  Baudiua  en  toutes  ces  censures,  se  deuoit 
■OQucnir  d'vn  mot  de  Sertorius,  00  me  semble,  ayant 
bsttu  son  ieune  ennemy,  qui  ne  se  deffioit  et  ne  s'ar- 
noit  que  d*m  oost^ ;  qu*vn  suifisant  capitaine  doit 
I   ^ant  regarder  derriere  luy,  que  deuant:  ce  que  si 
I   Btudios  eust  fait,  il  auroit  truuu^  en  vn  passage  le 
cooadif  de  Tautie;  quand  le  beaoin  I'eust  requia. 


Au  surplus,  ceux  qui  pretendent  caloihhier  la 
piet^  de  nostre  autheur,  pour  auoir  si  meritoire- 
ment  inscrit  tu  heretique  au  rooUe  des  excellens 
poetes  de  ce  temps,  ou  sur  quelqu'autre  punctille 
de  pareil  air ;  me  ietteroient  Tolontiers  en  soup^on, 
qu'ils  essayassent  a  nous  faire  croire,  qu'ils  ont  des 
compagnons  en  la  desbauche  de  la  leur.  Tout 
ainsi  ^ui  iamais  homme  ne  voulut  plus  de  mal  aux 
illegitimes  et  querelleuses  religions,  que  celu^  dont 
est  question;  de  mesme  par  consequent,  il  fust 
partysan  formel  de  ce  qui  regardoit  respect  de  la 
Traye :  et  la  touche  de  celle-cy»  c'estoit  pour  luy, 
comme  les  essais.le  publient,  et  pour  moy  sa  crea- 
ture, la  saincte  loy  de  nos  peres,  leur  tradition  et 
leur  authority.  Qui  pouxroit  aussi  supporter  cea 
nouueaux  tirans  du  siecle,  ces  escheleurs  de  ciel ; 
qiii  pensent  arrluer  It  connoistre  Dieu  par  leurs 
moyena,  et  circonscrire  luy,  ses  oeuures  et  leur 
creance  aux  limites  de  leur  perquisition  et  de  \6va 
raison :  ne  Toulans  rien  receuoir  pour  Tray,  s'il  ne 
leur  semble  yray-semblable?  Ou  toutes  choses  sont 
plus  immenses  et  plus  incroyable,  \k  sont  Dieu  et 
ses  faicls  plus  certainement :  Trismegiste  k  cost^ 
de  ce  propos,  appellant  la  De'ite,  cercle  dont  le 
centre  est  par  tout,  et  le  circonference  nuUe  part. 
Quant  k  Baudius  qui  touche  aussi  cette  corde,  il 
nous  deuoit  marquer  en  quoy  consistoient  ces  pas- 
sages contre  la  mesme  religioi),  qu'il  dit  meriter 
la  liture  en  nos  Essais :  ou  se  resoudre  k  souffrir 
luy-mcsme,  Tue  liture,  de  celuy  par  lequel  il  accuse 
en  eux  ce  defaut.  Mais  il  est  bien  Tray,  que  ce 
liure  estant  ennemy  profez  des  sectes  nounelles, 
plus  Baudius  huguenot  I'accuse  en  Tarticle  de  la 
Religion,  et  plus  il.  magnifle  son  triomphe,  et  le 
declare  loiiable  en  ce  poinct-lk.  Sur  ce  lieu  prin- 
cipalement,  faut-il  escouter  nostre  Liure  d'a|;uet : 
et  se  garder  de  broncher  en  quelque  inique  inter- 
pretation de  ses  intentions,  par  sa  libre,  orefue  et 
brusque  fafon  de  s'exprimer.  M*amuseray-ie  II 
particuliariser  quelques  regies,  pour  se  gouuemer 
enxctte  lecture :  il  faut  dire  en  tu  mot;  ne  t'en 
mesle  pas,  ou  sois  sage.  Aucuna  liures  ne  sont 
sages,  pour  ceux  <iui  ne  sont  point  aasez  sages  pour 
eux :  En  effect  ie  n*ay  iamais  tou  personne  I'at- 
taquer,  soit  du  cost^  de  la  religion  ou  d*autre,  qui 
n^ait  rabattu  son  atteinte  de  luy-mesme;  faisant 
Toir  sur  le  dxamp,  qu'il  luy  impoaoit,  ou  qu'il  ne 
Teiitendoit  pas. 

Pro  captu  lectoria  habaU  sua  fata  UbeiU.  Ce 
que  ie  ne  dis  nullement  pour  Baudius,  lequel 
comme  i*ay  remarqu^,  n'a  choqu^  ce  lieu  que  par 
interest  et  passion.  Ie  renda  gracea  ik  Dieu,  que 
parmy  la  confusion  dea  creancea  effren^  qui  tra- 
uersent  et  tempestent  aujourd'huj  son  Eglise,  11 
luy  ait  pleu  de  restayer  d'TU  si  puiaaant  pilBer  hu- 
main.  La  foy  dea  aimplea  ayant  k  deairer  d'eatre 
fortifi^  mondainement  contre  tela  aaaauta,  ainsi 
qu'elle  Testoit  spirituellement  par  cette  faueur  di- 
uine,  qui  luy  est  acquise  auant  lea  siecles;  la  bonne 
fortune  luy  fit  Tn  present  tres-propre  k  ce  besoin, 
de  luy  produire  Tue  ame  de  si  haute  suffisance,  qui 
la  Terifiast  par  son  approbation.  £n  effect,  si  la 
Religion  CathoUque.  k  la  naiaaance  de  ce  peraon* 
nage,  euat  aceu  combien  il  deuoit  eatre  excellent, 
quelle  apprehension  eust  est^  la  sienne  de  I'auoir 
pour  aduersaire  ?  Certes  11  a  rendu  Traye  sa  pro- 
position, que  des  plus  habiles  et  des  plus  simples 
amea,  ae  faiaoient  lea  bien-croyans ;  comme  aussi 
la  mienne,  que  de  ces  deux  extremitcz  ae  faiaoiont 
les  gens  de  biens.  Car  ie  tiens  le  party  de  ceux 
.  que  iugcnt  que  le  Tice  precede  de  aottise,  et  conae- 
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quemment,  qne  plus  on  approehe  de  la  haute  suffi- 
sance,  plus  on  s'esloigne  de  lay :  proposition  que 
ie  me  suis  peut-estre  efforc^  de  prouuer  en  autre 
lieu.  Quelle  teste  bien  faite,  ne  fieroit  ik  Platon 
sa  bource  et  son  secret,  ayant  seulemeni  leu  aes 
oeuures?  Par  cette  consideration,  ie  m'esprisay 
le  reproche  d'extrauagance  dont  on  me  chargeoit, 
alon  que  i'honorois  et  cherissois  si  fort  c^t  esprit 
sur  la  simple  lecture  des  Essais ;  qu^auant  I'anoir 
nv  pratique,  ny  Teu,  i'estois  aussi  cordialement  sa 
fille  que  depuis.  Ie  me  representois,  que  toute 
bien-TeiUanoe  estoit  mal  fond^  si  elle  ne  I'estoit 
sur  la  suffisance  et  la  Tertude  son^bjet,  et  que  non 
seulement  la  suflisance  de  I'ouurier  paroissoit  en 
ces  escrita  li^  mais  y  paroissoit  en  appareil  si  haut, 
que  le  yice  ne  pouuoit  loger  chez  luy,  ny  la  Tertu 
lay  manquer :  et  que  par  consequent,  nul  ne  de- 
uoit  differer  IL  luy  departir  cette  bien-veillance, 
iusques  IL  Pentreueue ;  si  ce  n'estoit  <}uelqu'Tn 
auquel  il  fiischast  de  confesser,  que  sa  raison  eust 
plus  de  credit  ik  luy  noiier  yne  alliance,  que  les 
yeuz ;  et  faschast  d'aduouer  consequemment  en- 
cores, qu*il  pust  rien  faire  de  bien,  s'il  les,auoit 
bandez.  Pour  engendrer  l*amour,  intelligence  cor- 
porelle  et  spirituelle,  la  presence  et  la  veue  sont 
autant  requises  que  le  discours :  mais  la  bien-teil- 
lance  ou  amiti^,  comme  estans  yne  intelligence 
toute  spirituelle,  doit  germer  spirituellement  par  le 
pur  discours  et  la  connoissance :  bien  qu'elle  se 
puisse  enrichir  de  presence,  par  la  conuersation 
assist^e  et  confort^  des  offices  qui  la  peuuent 
suiure. 

Reuenons  cependant,  pour  dire,  que  la  plus  g^- 
nerale  censure  qu*on  fasse  sur  nostre  liure,  c'est 
que  son  autheur  b\  depeint.  Quoy  le  Tulgaire  le 
blasme,  d'auoir  parU  de  soy^mesme,  et  ne  loue  pas 
de  n'auoir  rien  fait  qu'il  n'ait  os^  dire  en  public, 
nv  de  la  plus  meritoire  verity  de  toutes,  celle  qu*on 
dit  de  soy  pleinement  et  sincerement  ?  II  n'adjouste 
pas  aussi,  que  ceux  qui  le  rabroUent  le  plus  aspre- 
ment  de  nous  auoir  donn^  sa  peinture,  osent  encore 
moins  qu'ils  ne  veulent  en  faire  ainsi  de  la  leur : 
et  que  nul  ne  pent  auoir  bonne  grace  k  Paccuser 
de  produire  sa  Tie  nue  aux  yeux  du  monde,  sauf 
celuy-lk,  oui  perd  de  la  gloire  iL  s'abstenir  d'en  faire 
autant.  11  est  aduis  au  peuple  qu'il  seroitbien 
loisible,  d*exposer  au  iour  quelques  actions  pub' 
liques,  suiuant  Cesar  et  Xenopbon,  mais  non  pas 
les  priu^e.  Yeritablement,  outre  que  ces  deux*lil 
declarent  aussi  force  menues  actions  de  leur  vie, 
comme  de  nostre  Age,  Messieurs  de  Monluc  iet  de 
None  racontent  iusques  ii  leurs  songes ;  le  peuple 
n'entend  pas  que  valent,  ny  les  privies,  ny  les  pub- 
licques,  ny  que  public  mesme  n  est  fait  que  pour  le 
particulier.  Mon  Pere  a  pens^  ne  te  pouuoir  rien 
mieux  apprendre,  que  Tvsage  de  toy< mesme  :  et  te 
Tenseigne  tantost  par  nusons,  tantost  par  espreuue : 
si  sa  peinture  est  Ticieuse  ou  fausse,  plains-toy  de 
luy :  si  elle  est  bonne  et  yraye,  remercie-le,  de 
n'auoir  pas  touIu  refuser  ik  ta  discipline  le  poinct 
plus  instructif  de  tons,  c*est  rexempfe.  Tu  prends, 
an  reste,  sing^ier  plaisir,  qu'on  te  fasse  tout,  ou 

2u'on  te  fasse  toy-mesme  m  chef  d*arm^es  et 
'estat :  il  faut  estre  honneste  homme  auant  que 
d'estre  I'vn  ny  I'autre  parfaitement ;  nos  Essais  te 
donnent,  aux  exemples  de  leur  ouurier,  tablature 
de  particuUere  efficace  pour  deuenir  tel :  oiiy  certes, 
il  est  requis  de  passer  par  leur  escole,  pour  esueil- 
ler  tes  fanultez  a  la  capacity  de  monteren  ces  deux 
grades,  quand  besoin  seroit  •  Pracepta  doeent,  ex- 
tmpla  moueni.    II  eat  bien  Tray,  que  le  commun 


estime  la  science  de  Tiure,  c'est  k  dire  de  se  rei 
honneste  homme  et  sage,  si  facile,  qu*il  croid 
c*est  chose  superflue  de  I'enseigner :  car  mesi 
ainsi  que  Plutarque  remarque,  il  sent  bien  que 
enians  ne  s^auroient  dancer,  ny  piquer  cheui 
ny  trancher  a  table,  ny  saltier  encore,  qui  ne  le 
apprend :  mais  quant  k  l*art  de  Tiure,  c^t  anim 
plusieurs  testes  ne  I'y  trouna  iamais  k  dire.  II 
bnse  fort :  il  est  beaucoup  plus  ais^  de  Taincre 
de  Tiure,  et  plus  triomphans  que  de  sages  :  doi 
arriue,  que  mon  pere  imagine  bien  Socrates  e 
place  d' Alexandre,  Alexandre  en  celle  de  Socrs 
U  ne  pent.  Les  exemples  de  ce  peraonnagc 
semblent-ils  bons :  remercie  la  fortune  qu'ils  so 
tombez  deuant  tes  yeux :  te  semblent-ils  mauu 
ne  crains  pas  aussi  que  beaucoup  de  gens  so 
pour  les  smure.  Guy,  mais  apres  tout,  on  n'a 
accoustum^  de  se  d^peindre  soy-mesme ;  voil 
grel  M'est-ce  pas  tu  grand  cas,  de  la  tyrannic 
la  coustume  sur  le  Tulgaire?  ou  n'est  elle  pas 
portune  en  c^t  endroit  sur  tons ;  de  le  reduire  i 
s'enquerir  iamais  de  ce  qui  se  doit  £ure,  mai 
ce  qui  se  fait  ?  Vulgaire  prest  iL  commettre  t< 
Tilenie  par  bien-seance,  si  ses  Toisins  contini 
vn  temps  de  la  commettre :  renon^ant  k  faire 
bien,  Toir  k  soy-mesme,  si  comme  leur  singe  ili 
l*y  tralsnent  par  exemple :  et  prest  dauantng 
iustifier  tons  maux  que  1^  puissans  s*aduiseron 
luy  fair^  souffirir ;  pourueu  que  par  la  s\iitte  d' 
ann^e,  ces  excez  occupent  quelque  mine  d*v» 
La  coustume  luy  met-elle  I'homme  en  honneur 
n'adore  plus  les  Dieux  mesmes  que  sous  sa  for 
Au  reste  ie  ne  consens  non  plus  au  sous-reprc 
qu'on  fait  k  nostre  autheur,  de  ce  qu'il  rapp 
en  cette  sienne  peinture,  iusques  aux  moin< 
particidaritez  de  ses  mceurs ;  et  la  iuge  autant 
structiue  par  ces  punctilles  qne  par  les  traicts  ] 
solemnels;  tant  a 'cause  que  les  grands  efl 
dependent  ordinairement  des  petites  actions, 
d'autant  aussi  que  la  Tie  mesme  n'est  qu'vne  < 
texture  de  punctilles  et  niaiseries.  Obseniez  p 
Tue  des  preuues  de  ma  these,  sur  quelles  mati< 
le  propre  conseil  des  roys  prend  de  trois  fois  V 
ses  mceuA  deliberations.  Les  autres  escriui 
ont  en  tort,  de  ne  s'arrester  pas  k  nous  instruirc 
des  actions  pour  petites  qu'elles  flissent,  ou  ] 
sieurs  pouuoient  faillir,  et  que  nul  ne  nouuoit  i 
ter :  et  n'est  aucune  chose  mesl^  dans  les  lnter< 
de  I'homme,  qui  soit  petite  oa  legere  de  poi 
elle  peso  assez  si  elle  touche.  II  a  certainemeni 
raison  d*enseigner  comme  il  se  portoit  en  i'amc 
au  deuis,  k  la  table,  et  k  la  garderobe  enco 
puis  que  tant  de  gens  se  sont  ]>erdus,  ou  fort 
commodez,  pour  ne  s^uoir  pas  se  gouuerner 
ces  choses  la. 

Quelqu'Tu  le  lapide  d'inuectiues  en  particul 
de  ce  qu'il  declare  ses  erreurs  et  ses  fautes  en  c< 
description  de  soy-mesme.  Vrayement  c'est  i 
chose  monstrueuse !  comme  le  monde  est  cc 
pos^,  nul  de  ses  compagnons  ne  I'estime  pire,  p< 
estre  d^faillant  de  cette  part  qui  le  dit  estre : 
plutost,  chacun  d'eux  auroit  a  plaisir  qu'on  ere 
qu'il  seroit  semblable,  si  mesme  il  n'en  estoit  rit 
mais  il  I'estiment  pire,  de  ne  s'estre  feint  autre : 
se  presument  fort  honnestes  gens  et  bien  eze 
platres,  parce  quails  se  gardent  d'auoUer  leurs  tc 
tes.  Heureux  les  trouuay-ie  certes,  qui  pour 
rendre  Tertueux,  n*ont  qu*a  denier  leur  yice.  M; 
quand  ses  fautes  et  preuarications  seroient  pi 
odicuses,  seroit-il  pourtant  blasmable  de  les  cc 
fesser  ?  tcu  mesmes  qu'il  les  confesse  sans  imp 
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detect  ft  MMC  TCeonnoisBaBee  d'auoir  tort.    Dieu 
ninh  toatn  les  loa,  a  oe  mot:  Ayme-moy  tar 
UMite>  HiOMM^  ct  too  prodiiiB  comine  toy-menne : 
et  vcQM  Tcjmu  que  de  miUe  outrages  que  nous  fai- 
tona  II  noetre  prochain,  noua  ne  lay  en  ferions  pas 
qaam,  st  nous  n'cttions  d^guises :  parie  d^guise- 
neat  Sbai  leur  eoap,  les  larrons,  les  empoisonnenrs, 
awe  ■inn,  liazeors  de  Tilles,  brigands,  tyrans  en 
babe,  lanx  oontiaelearB,  fans  amis,  fiiux  luges,  et 
qui  tton  ?  En  soame  leues  le  masque  d'entre  nous, 
T«as  en  ezlirpez  presque  du  tout  Toffence  sur  au- 
tray:  l*unuier8  est  au  calme:  car  les  hommes 
seroient  bons  par  tout,  si  par  tout  on  les  voyoit. 
Anstt  a^aaotts-nans  qu'il  n'est  rien,  que  lesus- 
Christ  TCproche  si  griefuement  aux  Phdiisiens  que 
ITtyyocrisie :  et  notes  aux  Pharisiens,  ausquels  il 
aaou  UxB  ponrtaut  k  reprocher  le  complot  de  sa 
mort.     Dont  tl  tniue  que  Dauid  n'escrii  pas  plus 
de  loaanges  iL  son  Seigneur,  que  de  publiques  con- 
fesBioas  oEb  sea  delicts:  et  Sainct  Augustin  ny  S.  le- 
rosBie  ne  se  sont  pas  oubliez  aux  mesmes  confes- 
aioos.    Oulie  pius,  la  lustice  ne  tire  son  effet  que 
de  la  d^oouuerte  des  crimes :  donnant  la  gehenne 
aani,  pour  y  contraindre  les  bommest  et  I'Egliae 
pufut  sa  couliBSSton  auricuiaiie,  par  la  generale  et 
pabUque.    Chacun  an  reste  se  doit  conatitucr  luge 
sor  soy-mesme :  comme  tel,  mon  Fere  declare  et 
fotiette  sea  Tices,  non  en  priu^  seulement,  niais  en 
public :  puis  que  le  preuost  ne  se  x^ntente  pas  de 
puttir  son  coupeur  de  bource,  si  ce  n'est  en  pleines 
hales :  afin  que  le  chastisement  de  celuy  ^ue  plu- 
sieurs  penuent  ressembler,  aduertisse  plusieurs  de 
ne  lay  ressembler  pas.    Nos  correcteurs  disent; 
qo'il  y  a  de  I'efionterie  k  prescher  see  imperfections 
et  sea  tares :  noble  information,  qui  yeut  guarantir 
Toffdure  du  faict  par  la  pudeur  de  la  negation  !  re- 
formation que  le  plus  meschant  ayme  le  mieux,  et 
sousticat  le  plus  entre  les  bourreaux  et  les  tour- 
mens !  Or  apres  tout,  celuy  Ters  qui  la  pudeur  n'a 
point  eu  la  force  de  le  ponuoir  garner  d'estre  iUgrat, 
Usche  on  traistre ;  s'il  le  cele  ou  d^nie,  ee  n'est  pas 
U  pudeur  qui  pent  desormais  auoir  la  force  de  le 
lay  (aire  denier :  c'est  quelqu'autre  respect  Grande 
Cweur  an  criminel,  que  ce  luy  soit  vertu  de  Toiler 
on  dteentir  la  rerit^  Ceux  qui  craignent,  que  qui 
nous  permettroit  de  pnblier  nos  yices,  nous  leueroit 
le  frem  de  la  yergogne,  se  trompent :  il  est  plus  de 
pemnnea  qui  feroient  banqueroute  h  la  paillardise, 
tils  estoient  oontraints  da  dire  tout  ce  qu'ils  font ; 
qn'ik  n'en  est  qui  osassent  continuer  d^estre  larrons, 
meurtricti  et  tnustrea,  estans  necessitez  de  se  de* 
darcr  tels.  Sans  doute  me  telle  coustume  s^uroit 
■rracher  senle  k  dix  millions  d'hommea,  des  crimes 
que  rapprebension  de  la  oorde  ne  leur  arrad^e  paa. 
Pais  oomme  dit  nostre  penitent :  II  faut  Toir  son 
«tre,  et  I'estndier  pour  le  redire :  ceux  qui  le  celent 
■  aotruT,  le  celent  ordinairement  h  eux-mesmes : 
lU  ne  le  tiennent  pas  pour  assex  oouuert,  s'ils  le 
▼'yyent :  et  les  maux  de  l*ame  s^obscurciuent  en 
l«ur  force,  le  pins  malade  les  sent  le  moins :  d*au- 
taot  que  I'ame  perd  le  sentiment,  perdant  la  sant^, 
an  oontraire  du  corps.    VoUa  pourquoy  il  les  fiiut 
souuentefots  remanier  au  iour :  les  ounrant  et  les 
euenlrant  du  fond  de  nos  entraillea,  d'Tue  main  im- 
piteuse.    Ce  sont  ses  mots  enuiron.    Or  de  la  m^- 
connoissance  de  nos  rices  et  de  nos  taches  vient, 
outre  rempirement,  le  defaut  de  satisfaction  Ters 
Dieu,  comme  de  la  plus  ample  connoissanoe,  yient 
U  satisfaction  plus  ample.    loint  que  pour  nous 
apprendie  k  hayr  la  crasse,  qui  nous  uifforme  le 
finge  de  la  conscience,  il  sert  de  luy  presenter  k 


toute  heure  son  mirotter ;  obtenez  qu'ello  trauaille 
k  se  contempler  en  c^t  estat,  comme  elle  fait  en 
s'estudiant  pour  se  d^crire,  tous  la  portez  h  Pauoir 
en  hoxrenr.  Mais  laissons  ce  propos,  aussi  bien  ne 
sf  aurions^ous  dire  que  se  somettes  sur  ce  snjet, 
apres  les  excellentes  choses  que  nostre  autheur  dit 
luy-mesme,  aux  Chapitres  qui  s'appellent,  Sur  des 
Vers.de  Virgile,  et  de  TExercitation.  II  est  bien 
Tray  qu*en  saison  telle  que  la  nostra,  ou  les  choses 
plus  excellentes  out  moins  de  credit,  il  faut  que 
res  somettes  en  esperent 

Quant  4  quelques  gros  bonnets,  qui  le  preten- 
doient  taxer  d'ignorance,  ils  montrent  sssez  qu'ils 
veulent  deuiser,  et  nous  contenterons  de  les  esoouter 

Sour  toute  r^ponse.  Non  seulement  pour  les  respect 
es  discours  et  considerations  que  c^t  Escriuain 
apporte  sur  I'ignorance  et  sur  la  science,  si  riches 
et  sublimes,  qu'on  reconnoist  assez,  qu'il  ne  peut 
estre  ignorant  qu'ou.et  quand  il  luy  plaist:  et  qui- 
conque  connoist  I'ignorance,  et  n^est  ignorant  qu*k 
sa  mode  et  k  son  mot,  surpasse  la  science  que 
d'autant  qu'il  publie  aussi ;  que  celuy  qui  le  sur- 
prendra  en  ce  Tice,  ne  fera  rieh  contre  luy,  voire 
mesmes  que  Tignorance  est  sa  maistresse  forme ; 
adjo6tons  qu'encores  ces  gens  ne  la  connoissent-ils 
en  son  ouurage,  que  par  la  profession  qu'il  fait 
d^estre  son  partysan.  Nul  ne  doit  auoir  honte  d'ig- 
norer,  s'il  n'ignore  les  choses  uecessaires  k  I'homme 
en  general,  ou  k  luy  en  particulier  par  sa  condition, 
ou  celles  qu'il  yeut  qu'on  croye  qu'il  sqache.    Or 
non  seulement  nostre  Autheur  n*c8t  bless^  d'au- 
cune  de  ces  trois  ignorances ;  mais  toutes  les  fois 
qu'il  parle  de  quelque  science  que  ce  soit,  parlant 
presque  de  toutes  par  occasion,  8*il  n'en  parle  fi>rt 
amplement,  au  moins  ne  s'y  differre-t*il  iamais, 
nonobstant  sa  profession  d^ignorance.    A  quel  prix 
ie  TOUS  supplie  se  tailleroit  la  science,  telle  que  ces 
Messieurs  mesmes  la  puissent  figurer  et  allonger  sa 
port^ ;  si  Tignorance  de  cettny-cy  se  tallle  au  prix 
de  I'Apologie  de  Sebonde,  et  du  Chapitre  de  la 
Medecine,  pour  ne  toucher  que  ces  deux  pieces 
scules  de  son  liure  ?  et  notamment  considerables, 
en  cette  occasion  de  monstrer,  en  cas  que  besoin 
fust,  s*il  est  B^auant,  ou  s'il  ne  Test  pas ;  Ten  qu' 
^eS  sont  hors  de  son  principal  gibler  en  la  plus- 
part  de  leur  estendue,  et  presque  Tuiuerselles  en  ce 
qu'on   appelle  Tulgairement  science  et  doctrine. 
Quel  precieux  ignorant,  au  surplus,  qui  confoit  si 
pompeusement  I'ignorance  que  cettny-cy  P  ignorant 
qui  se  connoist,  qui  se  prodame,  et  qui  reconnu 
pour  tel,  que  per  ob  il  luy  plaist  qu*on  le  recon- 
noisse?  quel  precieux  ignorant,  qui  fait  Toir  oh 
bon  luy  semble,  que  s*il  n'a  appns  les  sciences, 
c'est  qtt*il  a  senty  qu'il  pouuoit  enseigner  les  meil- 
leures  sans  les  apprendre?   ignorant  enfin,  qui 
s^t  choisir  aux  mesmes  sciences  ce  qui  luy  fait 
besoin ;  taxer  k  iuste  prix  la  part  qu*il  en  eslit,  et 
celle  qu*il  en  rebutte,  et  nous  montrer  le  droict 
Tsage  de  oette-lk.    Certes  les  sciences  sont  de  si 
facile  acquisition  et  distribution,  qu'eux  mesmes 
qui  parlent,  et  deux  mille  autres  dans  Paris,  fe- 
roient en  trois  ans  dix  mille  docteurs  en  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  doctrine,  qui  penuent  k  leur  compte 
mesme  d^fsillir  k  ce  personnage ;  langue  Grecque, 
Grammaire,  Physique,  Metaphysique,  Mathema- 
tique :  mais  ie  leur  donne  quinse,  s'ils  pcuuent, 
s'amissans  tous  ensemble,  forger  en  I'espace  entiere 
de  leur  vie,  ie  ne  dv  pas  vn  pareil  esprit  et  iuge- 
ment ;  ouy  bien  seulement,  yn  e»prit  qui  ait  aussi 
bonne  grace  k  tympaniser  la  science,  que  cettuy- 
cy  I'ignorance.    Qui  peut  trouuer  telles  sciences 
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de  College,  ou  communes,  a  dire,  en  cette  hautesae 
d'entendement  et  de  iugement,  an  cas  mesmes  qu' 
elles  luy  manquaasent  du  tout;  sinon  celuy  qui 
ae  8^tt  que  valent  Tentendement  ny  le  iugement 
en  autruy,  poucce  qu'il  ne  lee  pos^de  pas  ?  Si  la 
science  outre  plus,  se  vante  d'enricliir  la  suffisance, 
la  sujB&sance  se  vante  au^si  d'auoir  engendrd  la 
science :  et  le  sqauant  ne  porte  pas  son  talent  par 
tout,  ce  que  le  suffisant  £ut :  ny  la  science  ne  con- 
trolle  iamaia  la  suffisance :  si  fait  bien  la  suffisanoe, 
la  science :  et  I'lnstruit  des  metures  de  sa  force 
et  de  sa  foiblesse,  non  au  reuers.  De  plus,  Teffet 
de  ceUe-lk  s^exprime  souuent  i  limiter,  par  fois  k 
recuser  de  tout  celle-cy :  dont  nostre  Sage  escrit ; 
que  le  suffisant  est  sufuant  II  ignorer  mesmes.  Or 
i'appelle  Sciences  de  College,  ou  communes,  oes 
disciplines  que  ie  Tiens  de  nommer,  et  toutes  celles 
en  vn  mot  qui  aont  hora  la  discipline  de  I'homme 
et  de  la  vie :  c'est  )L  dire  hors  la  Morale,  consistant 
en  la  faculty  d'agir,  raisonner  et  iuger  droitement : 
doctrine  pour  laquelle  aasister  et  seruir  apres  tout, 
les  autres  doctrines  sent  forgoes,  oii  elles  le  sent 
auec  nul  ou  peu  de  iruict.  Partant  quiconque  la 
tient  en  haut  degr^,  comme  fiEtisoit  ce  mesme  per- 
sonnage,  peut  oublier  ou  negliger  toutes  les  autres, 
quand  il  luy  jplaira :  qui  s'appellent  purs  amuse- 
mens  scholastiques  eu  ceux  qui  ignorent  celle-cy : 
et  simples  ornemens  et  adminicules  en  ceux  qui  la 
sqauent.  Alcibiades  trouuant  vn  iour  Pericles  eip- 
pescb^  k' dresser  les  comptes  de  son  administration 
pour  les  rendre  au  peuple,  iugea  qu*il  se  deuoit 
plutost  occuper  a  cbercher  le  moyen  de  n*en  rendre 
point.  Et  combien  done  a  plus  oignementfiBdt,  que 
d*acquerir  les  sciences  Tulgaires  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion, celuy  qui  a  releu^  son  esprit  k  tel  degr^  de 
bauteur  par  vne  autre  seule  bien  cboisie,  en  luy 
d^diant  tout  ce  soin  que  le  commun  des  s^uans 
dissipe  entre-elle  et  cette  quantity  de  sea  com- 
pagnes ;  que  le  manquement  de  celles-lk  ne  luy 
peut  apporter  aucune  imperfection  ou  perte,  ny 
Tassistance  aucun  lustre,  qu'il  ne  puisse  pertinem- 
ment  negliger  ?  et  qui  s^ut  comprendre,  et  fiEtire 
comprendre  en  suite  k  tout  homme  sage,  que  cette 
abstinence  ou  negligence  est  bien  fond^  P  Ceux 
qui  apprennent  ces  doctrines-Ik  s*^galent  k  elles : 
celuy  qui  fait  ce  trait  de  les  negliger  k  telle  condi- 
tion d'auantage,  8*esleue  par  deasus  elles :  et  So- 
crates, Monarque  de  la  sagesse  et  du  genre  humain, 
^eut  par  son  partage  cette  espeoe  de  sapience,  s^ 
uante  aux  moeurs,  et  par  tout  aiilieurs  ignorante,  et 
s*y  boma  toute  sa  vie.  Pour  le  regard  de  quelques- 
Tns,  qui  veulent  estendre  les  effets  de  cette  pre- 
tendue  ignorance  de  I'esprit  dont  nous  parlous, 
iusques  au  cbangement  de  quelques  termes  ysitez 
en  Tart  vulgairemenl,  libertinage  de  sa  metbode, 
suite  d^couaue  de  ses  discours,  et  manque  de  rela- 
tion des  Chapitres  auec  leurs  tilUes  mesmes  par 
fois :  s'ils  sent  capables  de  croire  qu'vne  teste  de 
ce  calibre  ait  manqu^  par  incapacity  k  faire  en 
cela,  ce  que  tout  escolier  de  quinse  ans  peut  et  fait, 
ie  trouue  qu'ils  sent  si  plaisans  k  parler,  que  ce  se- 
roit  dommage  de  les  faire  taire.  Ces  messieurs  auec 
leurs  belles  animaduersions  ont  volontiers  cueilly 
I'vne  des  branches  de  cette  ignorance  doctorale, 
laquelle  mon  pere  vous  aduertit  en  queloue  lieu, 
que  la  science  fait  et  engendre,  comme  elle  d^fait 
la  populaire.  Ie  dis  qu'ils  ont  cueilly  Tyne  des 
brancnes  de  cette  ignorance-Ik :  car  ennn  il  est  vne 
autre  ignorance  haute  et  philosophique,  qu'ils  ne 
connoiiisent  point,  et  qui  nous  eat  d'TUe  autre  sorte, 
apport^  et  enseign^  par  la  science,  s*il  est  b^oin 


de  le  dire  apres  ce  que  i'ay  represent^ :  aci^ 
laquelle  apres  elle  montre  le  chemin  qu'ell 
tenir,  luy  taille  sa  part,  et  luy  fait  voir,  q 
n'est  ny  sage  ny  clair-voyante,  si  elle  ne  ] 
noist  releuer  d'eUe. 

11  se  voit  vne  espece  d'impeitinens  iuge 
essais,  entre  ceux-meemes  qui  les  aymen 
flont  ceux  qui  les  loiient  sans  admiration,  sij 
ment  en  vn  siede  si  esloign^  de  ceux  ou  tela  i 
gennoient  aultrefois.  La  vraye  toucbe  des  e 
c'est  Texamen  d*vn  nouuel  autheur :  et  ceh 
le  lit)  se  met  k  Tespreuue  plus  qu*il  ne  V} 
Cettuy-cy  sans  doute,  feroit  parler  en  homme 
le  lecteur  qui  le  s^uroit  connoistre.  Quic< 
dit  de  Scipion,  que  c'est  vn  gentil  Capitaine  i 
sirable  citoyen,  et  de  Socrates,  vn  galand  ho 
leur  fiut  plus  de  iort,  que  tel  qui  totaleme 
parle  point  d'eux:  k  cause  que  si  Ton  ne  leur  < 
tout,  quand  il  est  question  de  leur  attribue 
aduantages,  on  leur  oste  tout.  Vous  ne  894 
loiler  tddes  gens,  en  les  mesurant  mediocre 
ny  peut  estre  amplement :  lis  passent  toute  m* 
i'entens  mesure  qui  dit  et  retient  k  dire  :  et 
estre  qu'ils  passent  encores  celle  qui  ne  retieni 
C*est  a  moy  de  cotter  combien  i'ay  veu  peu  d 
ueaux  capables  de  mettre  c^t  ouurage  k  iuste 
moy  cartes  qui  ne  I'^r  mets  aussi  qu'imbecile 
Nos  gens  pensent  bien  sauuer  Ihonneur  d< 
iugement,  quand  ils  luy  donnent  ce  gentil  € 
c'est  vn  gentil  liure:  ou,  c'est  vn  bel  ouu 
vn  enfant  de  huict  ann^  en  diroit  bien  ai 
Apres  tout  ie  leur  demande,  par  ou  et  iusqv 
b«ui  ?  quels  raisonnemens,  quelle  force,  que 
gumens  des  anciens  luy  font  honte ;  et 
flnalement  qu'ils  me  notent,  que  c'est  que  vi 
pouuez  surprendre,  que  Piutarque  et  gens  < 
marque,  n'eussent  pris  plaisir  d'escrire  s'il) 
fussent  renoontrez  ?  quel  iugement  s'est  oni 
06^  si  pleinement  eaprouuer  ?  s'est  offert  si  i 
nous  a  laiss^  si  peu  que  douter  de  sa  profon 
et  que  desirer  de  luy  ?  ie  laisae  k  part  sa  gra 
son  elegance.  Au  surplus  ie  ne  daigneroii 
loUer  les  essais,  d'estre  du  tout  k  leur  autheu 
plusieurs  mesmes  des  Hures  anciens  et  fan 
n'estoient  pour  la  pluspart  d^robes.  Tauoue 
a  fait  des  emprunts :  mais  ils  ne  sent  pas  si 
quens  qu*ils  puissent  vsurper  la  propriety  dc 
oeuure,  comme  il  nous  aduertit.  Et  ceux 
pensent  auoir  appris  de  la  boudie  de  son 
mesme,  qu'il  est  hasty  des  despoiUlles  de  Plata 
et  de  Seneque ;  trouueroient  s'ils  auoient  to 
feilillet,  qu*il  entend  que  ces  deux  autheurs 
sistent,  non  pas  qu'ils  le  cx>uurent.  A  quoy ; 
deuons  adjouter,  que  les  emprunts  sont  si  de: 
ment  adaptez,  que  le  benefice  de  rapplicatioi 
maintefois  quelque  enrichissement  dont  il  le 
hausse  de  son  cru,  contrepesant  ordinairemei 
benefice  de  I'inuention.  Et  qui  plus  est,  ce 
necessairement  se  fait  reconnoistre  pour  sien 
doit  rien  au  meilleur  du  reste :  sur  tout  ou  la  sc 
vigueur  des  conceptions  et  le  iugement  font 
ieu.  Ceux  qui  ne  connoistroient  pas  d^Ueurs  c 
vertu  de  nostre  liure,  d'estre  entierement  file 
son  pere,  senlent  au  genie,  enfon^ant  sa  lecti 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main.  Mais  quiconque  1 
S4i;auoir  ce  que  c'est,  de  sentir  au  genie  d'vn  li 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main,  I'apprenne  par  con 
lustre  aux  escrita  de  Charron,  perpetual  copistc 
cettuy-cy,  reseru^  les  litences  ou  il  a'emporle 
fois :  si  bon  on  manuals  copisto  pourtant  encc 
hors  de  Ik  mesme,  ie  croy  Tauoir  asses  ezprii 
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A^teoi,  qiw  eetU  dgale  et  plainnte  beauts  de  ce 
linn,  no  Boaael  air,  son  intuition  et  la  forme  in- 
conaaei  iuiquet  k  noa  ioun.  ezpriment  aaaes,  que 
qnieoaqoe  I'ait  e^rit,  I'a  ooaoeu.  Nouuel  air,  dis- 
jc;  au  root  le  TOjea  d'?n  particuUer  et  special 
doKio,  Krutatenr  Tnincnel  A  rhomme  intmeur, 
et  de  pliii,  correcteur  et  fleatt  eoDtinu  des  erreun 
coauDiiaeL  Sea  oompagDons  enaeignent  la  lagene, 
il  dcwnwigne  la  lottiae;  etaUea  en  laison, de  vou- 
loir  raider  rorduxe  hoi«  du  vaee,  auant  que  d'y  Ter- 
aer  I'eaa  de  naffe.  Let  autret  discourent  but  lee 
choaes ;  octtoj-cy  mr  le  discoun  meenie,  autant  que 
nr  ellec  Ccuz-lk  eont  I'ettude  du  Phjeiden,  du 
MetophyBdea,  du  Dialectiden,  du  MathemattcieD, 
aiofi  dtt  reeie ;  cettuj-^y  Teitude  de  rbomme.  II 
aucate  oeat  minea  BOUueUee,  mail  combten  diffi- 
oleDBcat  cnentablsa?  Dauantage,  il  a  cela  de  propre 
I  luj,  que  vottt  dines  qu*il  ait  enuii^  lee  eouioes 
do  iqgement,  et  qtt*iX  ait  tant  iuge,  qu*U  ne  rette 
plmque  iuger  aprea.  Et  me  iemble  qu*]!.  ait  en- 
cores quclqne  choea  da  aouueau  et  de  peculier,  an 
deliccs  et  floriditcs  peipetnellea.  Comma  auai  IV 
t*il  ea  exeellenoa  et  deucateme  dont  il  applique  non 
•ealcment  lei  empninta,  deiquale  ie  viens  de  parler, 
mail  eneore  eee  allcgationa  et  eee  ezcmplti ;  en  iorte 
qa'autaat  d^ipplicationa  ee  Mmt  preeqne  autant  de 
belief  inoeatione ;  louange  au  demeunnt  qu*on  peut 
eitendre  k  la  pluipart  dee  ooustures,  da  la  tiisure, 
et  da  beithnant  de  ees  diicoiiia  et  de  ion  langaga. 

CombieB  nous  diront  heureuz  lee  grandee  amea 
qui  DaiftroBt  H>i)ea  noui,  de  ce  que  la  fortune  noua 
ait  prodaiti  en  vne  aaiion,  on  nous  ajona  p&  pra- 
ti^oer  la  communication  et  la  bien-Teillanoe  de  celitjr 
qm  ooQi  a  port^  oe  beau  fruict  ?  et  combien  legret- 
teroat-ellet,  qu*elle  leur  ait  d^i^  oe  bien?  Lei 
gnods  e^rits  lont  deiireuz  outre  meiure,  de  ren- 
contrer  leun  lemblablei ;  la  conference  et  la  society 
leur  eitant  plna  neceaniree  et  deeirables  qu'a  tous 
aatrci,  et  ne  w  pouuani  cdifier  ou  rencontrer  bien 
a  poinct  que  de  pareil  k  pareil.  Or  noua  auons  ee- 
erit  VB  mot  de  ca  aojet  en  autre  lieu ;  tant  pour  la 
Betite  de  la  oboae,  que  pour  le  leqpect  d*vn  au- 
theor  qin  a  parl^  ai  noblement  et  li  preeieuiement, 
•'il  le  peut  dira^  da  cea  dons  celeites,  sous  le  tiltre 
de  I'smiti^ 

Ao  torpln^  Topinkm  qu*ont  one  las  imprimeuis, 
qoe  la  table  dea  matieree  pourroit  enrichir  la  vente 
del  Fawis,  est  came  qu'ils  1'/  ont  plants :  eontre 
BOQ  adnis  neantmotns;  parce  qu'm  Ouurage  si 
plain  ct  ■  pms^  n'en  pent  aoufirir.  Autant  suiS'ie 
oostaiie  k  eetta  ^ie  da  rauthenr,  qu'ils  ont  Ipg^ 
<a  teste,  cetant  complette  daus  le  volume.  Quaut 
«ttx  noms  des  aotheurs  cites,  *qui  se  voyent  icjr,  on 
poarront  foir  encores,  en  quelques  impressions;  i'aj 
nmett  et  ooofronte  snr  leur  texte,  tous  ceuz  qu*Tn 
raooQBu  J  anoit  appliquez ;  retenu  les  vrais^  rejctt^ 
iei  buz,  angmentant  eee  veritables  d'vne  moiti^. 
Si  bien  qn*il  ne  lesta  pour  ce  regard,  qu'enuiron 
cinqoiate  ruidesii  on  noms  k  rempUr,  en  oe  plantu- 
rv«x  oombia  de  pros  de  douse  cens  passages.  C'es- 
tott  poortaat  nie  asses  espineuse  difficult^,  que  de 
t'oaocr  la  sonxoe  d*vne  bonne  partie  des  authoritcs 
de  ee  Hoie;  rautbenr  en  ayant  par  fois  mesle 
deoz  OB  tiois  ensemble,  par  fois  donn^  tour  de  main 
de  m  fiKon  k  qoaIqn*antra,  qui  les  rend  de  plus  ob- 
fnre  vedicreha.  Quo/  que  ce  soit,  ie  ne  me  fusse 
i^nsis  deacsi^  de  leur  nueste,  si  des  personnes 
d'bonneur  et  doctes  que  i  ay  nommte  autre  part, 
««  m'eoMnt  piast^  la  main.  Apres  tout,  ie  recon- 
Mb  qae  estta  mefaeKhe  et  eee  cottes  d'authenrs, 
cvMat  csti  MgUgto  par  mon  pere;  et  moy-mesme 


nemeiiisse  pas  miM  en  pejua  da  oomive  apres: 
mais  tiois  raisons  m'ont  forc^  da  lea  entreprendia: 
en  premier  lieu,  c^t  aduancement  de  pr^  de  moitia : 
seeondement,  la  beitise  d*Tne  part  do  monde,  qnt 
croit  beaucoup  miens  la  verite  sous  la  barbe  cbe- 
nue  des  Tieux  aiecles,  et  sons  ime  aom  d'antiqne  et 
pompense  vogue:   tieroemeat,  rintarest   et   priere 
dee  imprimeurs.    Leur  mesme  priere  espresso  m'a 
contrainta,  non  pas  de  cbanger,  oUy  bien  de  rendre 
sealemant  motns  frequens  en  ee  liure,  trois   on 
quatre  mote  k  tmuers  champ,  et  de  ranger  la  syn- 
taze  d'antant  de  elausea :  ces  mota  sans  nulla  con* 
sequence,  eomme  aduerbea  ou  particules,  qui  leur 
sembloieot  vn  pen  reuesches  an  goust  de  qnetqaes 
doiiilleta  du  siaola :  ct  ces  clauses  sans  anenae  mn- 
tation  de  sens,  mais  settlement  paur  leur  ester  cer- 
taine  dnrat^  on  obscurity  qui  sembloient  naietre  k 
radusntare  de  qnalqneancienneerrettr  d'impression, 
ou  au  pis  aUer  do  ce  genereux  m^pris  de  telles  niai- 
series,  que  leur  ouurier  affectoit.    Ie  ne  saia  pas 
si  inconsider^  ou  ai  sacrilcguat  qua  de  toneber  en 
plus  forts  tennes  qua  cenx-lk,  ny  a  mot  ny  k  phrase 
d'TB  si  predeus  ouaraga :  edifi2  d'ailleum  de  telle 
iprta,que  lea  motaet  la  mattere  sent  consubetantielsL 
Si  queiqu'vn  piand  la  peine  d'en  fiure  vne  confron- 
tation snr  le  vieil  et  bon  exemplaire  m  foUo,  il 
poarra  dire  quelle  a  est^  ma  religicm  en  cela.    Ce- 
pendmkt  il  n'appartiendioit  iamais  k  nul  apres  moy, 
d'y  mettle  la  main  k  mesme  intention,  d*autant 
que  nul  n'y  apperteroit,  ny  mesme  reuerence  ou 
retenne,  ny  mesme  adueu  de  Tautheur,  ny  mesme 
lela,  ny  pent-eetia  me  si  particuliare  connoiisanoe 
du  liure.    En  ee  seul  poinct  ay-ie  est^  hardie,  de 
retrancher  qualqoa  chose  d'vn  passage  qui  me  re- 
garde :  k  Texemple  de  celoy  qui  mit  sa  belle  ma>- 
son  par  terra,  afin  d*y  mettre  anec  elle  Tenuie  qu*on 
luy  en  portoit.     loint  que  ie  veux  d^enttr  main- 
tenant  etipoar  raduenir,  par  cetie  voye,  ceus  qw 
croyent,  que  st  oe  liure  me  lonoit  moins,  ie  le  che- 
rirois  et  seruirois  moins  ausn. 

Les  imprimeurs  m*ont  encore  press<Sc  de  toumer 
les  paHages  latins  des  essais,  sur  le  desir  qu'ils 
pretendent,  que  plusieurB  ignorans  de  ce  langage, 
ont  de  lea  entendre.  Ce  desii'  est  asses  crud :  ten 
qu'Tn  leeteur  qui  connoist  ces  pasMgea-lk,  n*est  pas 
plus  prest  de  d^meeler  bien  k  poinct  ronurage  au- 
quel  lis  sent  enchasses,  que  celuy  oui  ne  les  con- 
noist pas,  s'il  n*est  d'autre  part  ferr£  k  glace.  Neant^ 
moins  afin  de  seruir  k  I'Ttilit^  des  mesmes  impri- 
meurs ou  libraires,  ie  me  snis  port^  k  les  tiaduira. 
Si  i'ay  rendu  la  pocsie  comma  Toraison,  sous  le 
seul  genre  de  la  prose,  pour  estre  plus  fidelle  truF 
ductrica,  k  Texemple  d'autfee  venions  authorise 
de  nostre  siede ;  on  peut  dire,  que  i*Sy  est^  sojk- 
lag^  da  temps,  non  de  solidtude  aigue :  la  mdna 
espineuse  et  scabreuse  drconstanca  d*Tne  telle  ver- 
sion estant  de  la  representor  en  vers.  Ie  la  dis,  paroe 
aue  cetta  masse,  ou  pliktost  nu^  et  moiann  d'au- 
keurs  latins,  est  la  cresroe  et  la  fieur  ohoide  k  des- 
sein,  comme  on  void,  de  rouuraga  des  plus  excellena 
escriuains,  et  plus  elegans  et  riches  de  langage 
comme  d'inuention :  adjoittons,  figuiex  et  suodncts. 
Or  d*exprimer  la  conception  d*Tn  grand  ouurier, 
estoffige  de  telles  qnalites  d'elocution,  et  Texprimer 
en  vne  langue  inferienre  auec  qudque  grace,  vigueur 
et  brifuet^  qui  d'vn  pertinent  tiadncteur,  ce  n'est 
pas  leger  effort  Mais  combien  plus  est-ce,  d'ex* 
primer  pres  de  douse  cens  passages  de  ce  qualibta^ 
amples,  medtocres  ou  petite  P  Or  nonobstant  ma 
prose  geneiale,  ie  n*ay  pas  laiss^  de  rendre  en  vn 
ou  deux  vers,  les  brefues  sentences,  ou  autrts  liaicta 
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ei  lef  antres  tmnsplantto  ai  heareoMment,  et  d^une 
telle  naifvet^  dans  son  fondt,  qa*il  est  malaii^  de 
les  juger  pour  autres  que  tiennes.  -  -  -  Tout  son  line 
n*e0t  pat  proprement  un  parterre,  ordonn^  de  divers 
carreanz  et  borduree ;  aint  comme  une  prairie  direr* 
ufiie  pede-mesle  et  sans  art  de  plusieora  flean. 
Voua  n*j  rencontrerex  que  sentenoee,  lea  unes 
eonrtei,  les  autres  plus  longues;  maia  toutes  en 
general  pleines  et  moelle. — Lbttrb  I.  Lib.  xvui. 
A  Motciiicm  PsLOB,  Maistrb  dbs  Comptbs. 


IIL 
JUSTUS-LIPSIUS. 

MiCHABLI  MONTANO.      BORDIOALI. 

-  -  •  KoN  blandiamur  inter  nos.  Ego  te  talem  cen- 
seo.  qualem  public^  descripsl  unb  Terbo  {he  had 
caiM  him  the  French  Tholes)*  Inter  septem  illos 
te  referam,  aut,  si  quid  sapientius  illis  septem.  Nam 
externa  et  polita  ista  doctrinarum,  sermonis  et  Un- 
guarum  ad  fastum  et  fastidium  (audi  intimum  meum 
senium)  spemo  ego  valde,  nisi  cum  prudentiA  qua- 
darn  et  recti  judicil  normft  coiguncta  dirigantur  ad 
usum  vitae.  Ea  duo  postrema  in  te  esse  tidi,  et  ilia 
non  deesse Sjaiat.  CenU  II.  41.  {May,  1688). 


MXCHABLI  MONTAKO. 

—  cum  gandio  me  litteni  tuas  aooepifMi  M  l^gine 
eum  Toluptate.  Din  est  com  te  novi,  nee  nori,  4 
mente  et  scriptis,  non  a  oorpore ;  et  admiratus  sum 
(nihil  hie  vanum)  rectitndinem  judidi  tui,  eo  magis 
fortaase  qu6d  In  pleriique  simillunum  id  meo.  Nam 
&teor :  in  Europ4  non  inTeni,  qui  in  his  talibuB 
iensu  meoum  magis  consentiiet.  Utinain  plura  tabi 
scribere  mens,  aut  otium !  Quamqnam  ittud  fortasse^ 
non  ilia :  quia'  aversum  te  ab  omni  gloriH  Tideo, 
etiam  TeHL  Non  debeba8»  ei  habere  in  oculis  si 
non  Ktemitatem  tempormn,  at  Buseriam  hmninum ; 
qui  talibtts  monitorum  auzUiii  onuiino  dttoendi*  fot- 
ciendi,— Ix»,  t&.,  Bp,  lt. 


Makls  Gk>&{CACBN8z.    Camb&acuic 

...  •  HomuUi  somus,  id  est  pan  optima  et  ooelestis 
in  tenram  inclnsa:  feUeea,  qui  libtfii  ab  e&  et  soluti. 
Tttus  pater  jam  est  Nundo  tibi,  si  needs ;  renovo, 
si  Jam  seis,  periime ;  oaid  dizi  P  abiisse  a  nobis 
magnum  ilium  Tirom,  Montanttm«  inquam,  noatrum, 
ad  alta  et  cthereos  illos  montes.  Ita  scriptum  ad 
nie  Burdegalis,  et  quia  littems  tuas  veteies  esse 
▼ideo,  arbitror  te  quomie  lensum  jam  habere  hujus 
plaga.  Sed  quid  mail  factum  P  rideat  ille  noa,  ai 
sdat  dolere ;  quem  opinor  in  ipsA  morte  hilaiem 
eam  snscepiise,  et  Tictorem  eiiam  ejus,  cum  ab  ipsft 
Tincerstur.  iTit^  iUmai :  •  -  -  — Id.  Sp,  ad  Be^ 
ga$,  1. 15. 


IV. 

DE  THOU. 

AvTB  earn,  Midiael  Montaniis  Eques  hand  iwxa- 
mario  BMKJor  Titae  ultimum  diem  claodt  u.  Kal. 
Oct  in  Montibus  Petroooriorum,  i  quibus  nobili  &- 
miUo  nomen,  ita  dictus,  41im  in  Burdigalenn  se- 
natu  assessor  dignissimus  cum  Stephano  Boetiano, 
quam  et  riYum  indiasoluhili  amidtilL  prosecutns  eat, 


et  mortuum  summa  religione  ooluit.  Vir  lib 
ingenue,  quam  Conatus  ejus,  sic  enim  imm< 
Bui  ingenii  monumenta  indigitaTit,  ad  omnei 
teritatem  testabuntur:  ob  prud^tiam  cuix 
ditione  eximia  ac  animi  candore  conjunctam,  *] 
Oallicus,  a  Justo  Lipsio  cognominatua  est.  1 
galffi  Major,  qn«  dignltas  primaria  proTincifl 
ceribus,  atque  adeo  profedis  defertur,  dum  Y< 
esset,  electus ;  et  a  Jacobo  Matignone  Aqu: 
praeside  consiliis  de  renim  summ&  per  nos 
adhibitur ;  mihi,  dum  in  ea  proTinci&,  in  aul&, 
adeo  Lutetiae  postea  cum  ipso  versarer,  etud 
et  voluntatum  consensione  conjunctissimus.; 
amidtiae  ac  virtuti  hocgrati  animi  sui  testimc 
me  debere  existimavi.  —  Hiatoriarum^  Lib. 
Ad,  an.  1592,  p.  264.  BdU.  RoveriafUR, 
folio.     Tom,  o. 


BALZAC. 

....  Nous  demeusrames  d'aooord,  que  Tau 
qui  Teut  imiter  Seneque,  commence  partoi 
finit  partout  don  discoun  n'est  pas  un  cor| 
tier :  c'est  un  corps  en  pieces ;  ce  sont  des  xnei 
oouppez ;  et  quoyque  les  parties  soient  proch 
unes  des  autres,  elles  ne  laiasent  pas  d*estre  sep 
Non  seulement  il  n*/  a  point  de  nerft  q\ 
joignent ;  il  n'y  a  pas  mesme  de  eordeSj  ou  d*a 
lettes,  qui  les  attachent  ensemble  \  tant  cest  au 
est  ennemi  de  toutes  sortes  de  liaisons,  soit 
nature,  soit  de  Tart. 

Ma  pens^  ^toit  done,  et  je  mis  encore  de  n 
advis,  que  Montaigne  v;tdt  bien  ce  qu'il  dit ; 
sans  Woler  le  respect  que  luy  est  deu,  je  pense 

3uMI  ne  s^ait  pas  tousjours  oe  qu*il  ya  dire, 
essdn  d'aller  en  un  lieu,  le  moindre  objet  qu 
pass^  decant  les  yeux,  le  fait  sortir  de  son  di< 
pour  oourir  apr^  ce  second  objet  Mais  l*im 
ance  est,  qu*il  s*egare  plus  heureuaement  qu*il 
loit  tout  droit.  Ses  digressions  sont  trds  agre 
et  tr^  instructiTes.  Quand  il  quitte  le  bon, 
dinaire  il  trouve  le  meilleur,  et  il  est  certain, 
ne  diange  gu^res  de  mati^re,  que  le  lectev 
gaigne  en  ce  changement  II  feut  advouer  <; 
certain  endroit  il  portebien  haut  la  raison  humi 
il  Tesleve  jusqu'oii  elle  pent  alter,  soit  dans  la 
ti^ue,  soit  dans  la  morale.  Pour  le  jugement 
fait  dea  livxes  et  dea  autheurt,  c'est  une  autre  cl 
Asses  souvent  il  prend  la  fausse  monnoye  poi 
bonne,  et.  le  bastard  pour  le  l^time.  II  haa 
les  choses  comme  il  les  pense  d'aboid,  au  lie 
les  examiner  apr^  les  avoir  pens^ ;  au  lieu  d 
deeBer  de  sa  propre  cognoissance,  et  de  s'en 
porter  k  son  Tumebe,  plustoet  que  de  s'en  a 
soi-mesme. 

Aux  autres  lieux  de  son  livre,  je  suis  tout  a 
pour  sa  liberty.  Ce  qu*il  dit  de  ses  inclinatiQna 
tout  le  detail  de  sa  Tie  priv^,  est  trea  agr^ble. 
suis  bien  aise  de  cognoistre  ceux  que  j'eatime, 
a*il  7  a  moyen,  de  les  cognoistre  tout  entiera,  et  d 
la  puret^  de  leur  natural.  Je  Teux  lea  voir,  a'il 
possible,  dans  leurs  plus  particulierea  et  leun  | 
secretes  actions.  II  m'a  done  (hit  grand  plaiair 
me  &ire  son  histoire  domestique.  — />ur«frto< 
Critigue^  19. 

...  Celui  de  qui  je  tous  parlois  hier,  viroit  n 
le  regno  des  Yalois,  et  de  plus  il  eatoit  Ga8C< 
Par  oons6quenty  il  ne  se  pent  pas  que  aon  lange 
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ae  •»  MBte  des  viees  de  loii  n^le  et  de  son  payiL 
II  £iBt  adroaer  atcc  tout  cela  que  son  &me  estoit 
eioqoeBte;  qn'elle  le  fiixsoit  entendre  par  des  ex- 
prcMODS  coaxBgeiiaefl ;  <ine  dkns  aon  stile  il  y  a  des 
fmcci  et  des  bMutet  an-dessiu  de  la  port^  de  son 
iieclftr— /Mnerlfftoff  20. 


VL 

PASCAL. 

Ln  d^lnti  de  Montaigne  sont  grands :  il  est  plain 
4e  meti  aOcs  et  d^shonn^tes.  Cela  ne  Taut  rien. 
Lci  Mitimens  lor  rhomicide  TDlontaire  et  sur  la 
iMit,  MDt  borriblee.  II  inspire  une  nonchalance 
da  ailat,  bibs  cniate  et  lans  repentir.  Son  livre 
ncteat  point  fait  poor  porter  iL  la  piet^,  il  n' j  ^toit 
ptt  oblig^ ;  maia  on  eat  tonjours  oblig^  de  n'en  pas 
drtouner.  Qnoiqn'on  poiae  dire,  pour  ezcoser  see 
•eBtiaens  trap  librea  tor  plusieurs  choses,  on  ne 
ifaarait  exciaer,  en  aucmie  sorte,  ses  sentimens  tons 
pftfcBs  sv  la  mort ;  car  il  fiiut  renonoer  k  toute 
piele,  ri  OB  ne  Teoft  an  moins  mourir  chi^ienne- 
mfit:  er  il  ne  penae  qu'k  mouiir  l&cfaement  et 
■eUcBMBt  partool  soa  liTxe.— Pen«^,  ch.  28. 


Le  lot  pTCJet  que  Montaigne  a  en  de  le  peindre, 
ft  eda  non  pes  en  passant,  et  contre  ses  maximes, 
eoanae  fl  inite  a  tout  le  cnonde  de  faillir ;  mais 
psr  sn  pfoprsi  masdmea  et  par  nn  dessetn,  premier 
fc  prindpsi :  ear  do  dire  des  sottiseo  par  hasard  et 
pv  fciblessa,  e'eot  tm  mal  ordinaire ;  mais  d'en 
diie  k  lifBwiB,  c'est  ee  qui  n'est  pas  supportable,  et 
d*M  diie  da  teltes  qiio  eelles-la.'— i&.  ch.  29. 


VIII. 

MALLEBRANCHE. 

C'xsT  la  beauts,  la  vivacity,  et  T^tendue  de  Tima- 
gination  qui  font  passer  pour  bel  esprit.  Le  commun 
des  hommes  estime  le  brillant,  et  non  pas  le  solide, 
paroeque  Ton  aime  davantage  ce  qui  touche  les  sens 
que  ce  qui  int^resse  la  raison.  A  ins),  en  prenant 
beauts  d'imagination  pour  beauts  d'esprit,  Mon- 
taigne aToit  Tesprit  beau,  et  memo  extraordinHire^ 
Ses  id^  sont  fausses,  mais  belles ;  ses  expressions 
in^gulieres  ou  hardies,  mats  agr^ables  \  ses  discours 
mal  raisonn^Zy  mais  bien  imagines.  On  Toit  dans 
tout  son  livre  un  oontraste  d*original  qui  plait  infi- 
niment:  tout  copiste  qu'il  est,  il  ne  sent  point  son 
copiste,  et  son  imagination  forte  et  bardie,  donne 
toujours  le  tour  d'original  aux  choses  qu'il  copie. 
II  a  enfin  ce  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  d'avoir  pour  im- 

poser ;  et ce  n'est  point  en  convainquant  la 

raison  qu'il  se  fait  admirer  de  tant  de  gens,  mais  en 
leur  toumant  Tesprit  il  son  aTantage,par  la  riTacit^ 
toujours  Tictorieuse  de  son  imagination  dominante. 
— Recherche  de  la  VerUf^  book  ii.,  part  iii.,  ch,  6, 


IX. 
LA  BRUYERE. 

Dbux  IcriTains  ont  blftm^  Montaigne,  que  je  ne 
crois  pas,  aussi  bien  qu'eux,  exempt  de  toute  sorte 
de  blfiAie.  II  parait  que  tous  deux  ne  I'ont  estim^ 
en  nttUe  maniere.  .Balzac  nepensoit  pas  avez  pour 
gouter  un  auteur  qui  pense  beaucoup ;  le  pere 
Mallebranche  pense  trop  subtilement  pour  s'accom- 
moder  de  pensoes  qui  sont  naturelles. — Caracth^es, 
ch.  1. 


I 


II 


Ce  4&e  Montaigno  a  da  bon,  ne  pent  dtre  acquis 
qsc  dHfidanettt  Ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvaia,  j'entends 
boit  ks  msesxt,  eftt  pa  £tre  eorrig^  en  nn  moment, 
a  on  I'eat  aTerti  qu'il  fiusait  trop  d'hiatoirei»  et 
qn'fl  peiioii  tnp  de  soi— i&.  ch.  31. 

VII. 
EXPILLY. 

A  M.  DB  MOMTAXONB. 

Qra  ta  es  adminMo  en  ce  masle  langage, 
Mais  pins  an  csa  tbibobs  qni  dorent  tes  escriti, 
Cspabifls  d^nhazdir  les  plus  laches  esprits, 
4  deficr  dn  t«B>pa  I'inconatance  et  Torage. 
Xoataigae,  qoi  doob  peioa  ta  Tie  et  ton  courage, 
Ed  qneUa  aatiqao  eacfaole  as-tn  si  bien  appris, 
De  retbojaUo  nioct  le  glorienx  mespris, 
<Ibs  ta  soBtieBa  sbbs  penr  I'horreur  de  son  visage. 
MagwaaJBie  Stoiqne,  en  ces  braTes  Essais, 
Tea  ideles  tesinoiiis  ta  montres  qne  tu  seals 
Foaltr  desMBS  lee  pieda  le  soin  qne  nons  derora. 
U*  tikiee  k  tamr  ehamieront  i  bon  droit, 
XoyTAioira  par  tm-memte  enaetgna  comme  on  doit 
Bt  hiem  dire,  ei  bie»  wars,  ei  bien  mourir  encore. 

*  la  ftply  te  tlili  miienble,  aanaw-minded  peiuee  of 
HMiiy  V«ltata«  My. :.  V 

U  chaoMat  pfqitt  qpw  MoBtaSgae  a  ea  de  te  ptindie 


X, 

KICOLE. 

MotfTAioiTB  me  repr^sente  un  homme  qui,  apr^ 
BToir  pTomen^  son  esprit  sur  toutes  les  choses  du 
monde,  pour  juger  ce  qu'il  jr  a  en  elles  de  bien  et 
de  mal,  a  en  assez  de  lumiires  pour  en  reconnoitre 
la  sotUie  et  la  Tanit^. 

II  a  tres-bien  dtouTert  le  n6mt  de  la  grandeur 
et  I'inutilit^  des  sdenoes ;  mais  comme  11  ne  oon- 
noissoit  gu^res  d*autre  vie  que  calle-ci,  il  a  conclu 
qu'il  n'j  atoit  done  gu^res  rien  k  faire  qu'k  t&dier 
de  passer  agreablement  la  petit  e^aee  qui  nous  est 
donn6. — Penaiee* 


XI. 
VOLTAIRE. 

MoNTAioNB,  aTant  ComeiUe,  ^tait  le  seul  liTre  qui 
attirftt  Tattention  du  petit  nombre  d^^trangers  que 
pouvaient  savoir  le  francs ;  mais  le  stjle  de  Mon- 
taigne n*est  ni  pur  ni  correcte,  ni  pr^cia,  ni  noble : 
11  est  ^nergioue  et  familiar ;  il  exprime  naivement 
de  grondes  Tooses ;  c*est  oette  naiTet^  qni  plait; 
on  aime  "k  Toir  le  caraet^  de  I'auteur ;  on  se  plait 


oalvement,  eomme  U  a  fkltl  Caril  m  peint  Is  amtnre  ha- 
maiM ;  et  1«  pauvre  |»rajet  da  Nicole,  de  Mallehrsnche,  et  de 
PMcal,  de  decricr  UontaigoaP'^Leeirtt  PAiloeopAlfM*. 
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a  .«e  retrouTer  dans  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui  -  meme, 
k  convener,  a  changer  de  discours  et  d'opinion  avec 
lui.  J'entends  souvent  regretter  le  langage  de  Mon- 
taigne, c'est  Bon  imagination  qu'il  faut  regretter:' 
elle  ^tait  forte  et  hardie ;  mais  sa  langue  ^tait  bien 
loin  de  Tetre. — Discours  a  V Academic, 


Quelle  injustice,  de  dire  que  Montaigne  n'a 

ikit  que  commenter  les  anciens  !  II  les  cite  a  pro- 
po8,  et  c'est  ce  lea  commentateurs  ne  font  pas.  11 
pense,  et  ces  messieurs  ne  pen  sent  point ;  il  appuie 
ees  pens^  de  oelles  des  grands  hommca  de  Tanti- 
quit^  ;  il  les  juge ;  U  les  combat ;  il  convene  avec 
en,  avec  son  lecteur,  avec  lui -meme:  toujours 
plein  d'imagination,  toujours  peintre»  et,  ce  que 
j^aime,  sachant  toujours  douter.  Je  Youdrnis  bien 
sa^oir,  d'ailleurs,  s*il  a  pris  chez  les  anciens  tout  ce 
qu'il  dit  sur  nos  modes,  sur  nos  usages,  sur  le  Nou- 
veau  Monde  d^couvert  presque  de  son  tems,  sur  les 
guerres  ci^iles  dont  il  Itait  le  t^moin,  sur  le  fiina- 
tiame  des  deux  sectes  qui  desoUient  la  France  ?— 
LeUre  h  M,  Treason. 


©r 


Montaigne,  oet  auteur  charmant, 
Tour>k-tour  profonde  et  frivole, 
Dans  son  chiteau  paislblement, 
Loin  de  tout  frondeur  mal^rolet 
Doutait  de  tout  impun^ment. 
On  se  moquait  tres-librement 
Des  bavards  foumk  de  I'^le ; 
Mais  quand  son  ^leve  Cbarron, 
Plus  recenu,  plus  m^thodique, 
De  sagesse  donna  le^on, 
II  fut  pres  de  p^rir,  dit-on, 
Par  la  baine  tb^logique. 

Epitre  sur  VEnme, 


XU. 

DIDEROT. 

L'lONORANCi  et  VineuriosUi  9itmt  deux  oreillen  fort 
doux ;  mais  pour  les  trouver  tels,  il  faut  ayoir  la 
tcte  aussi  bien  faite  que  Monteigae.—Pefu^  PM- 
losophiguea, 

^  Je  connais  les  divots,  ils  sont  prompts  li  prendre 
Talarme  -  -  Si  je  ne  suis  qu'un  d^iste  et  un  sc^l^rat, 
j'en  serai  quitte  k  bon  march^.  II  jr  a  long  tems 
qu'ils  ont  damA^  Descartes,  Montaigne,  Locke,  et 
Bayle,  et  j*espere  qu'ils  en  damneront  bien  d'au- 
tres.  Je^  leur  declare,  cepeiidant,  que  je  ne  me 
pique  d'etre  ni  plus  honnete  homme,  ni  meilleur 
Chretien,  que  la  plupart  de  ces  philosophes.— i&uf. 


XIII. 

DELILLE. 

RfCBi  du  fonds  d'autrui,  mais  riche  par  son  fbndi, 
Montaigne  lea  vaut  tous :  dans  sea  brillans  chapitrei. 
Fiddle  &  son  Caprice,  infid^e  I  set  titrei, 
II  laisse  enrer,  sans  art,  la  plume  et  son  e^rit, 
Bait  pea  ce  qu'il  va  dire,  et  peint  tout  oe  qu'il  dit 
Ba  raison,  un  pen  libre  et  aouTent  neglig^, 
N'attaque  point  le  Tiee  en  bateille  rang^  ■ 
II  combat  en  eoufant,  sans  dissimuler  rien ; 
II  fidt  notre  portrait  en  nous  fiiisant  le  sien. 


Aimant  et  haissant  6e  qu*il  bait,  oe  qu'il  aimc 
Je  dis  ce  que  d'un  autre  il  dit  si  bien  lui-mem 
Ccst  lui,  c'est  mot.  Naif,  d*un  Tain  faste  enn 
U  sait  parler  au  sage,  et  causer  en  ami. 
Heureux  on  malheureux,  a  la  vUle,  en  camp<i, 
Que  son  Ijvre  charmant  toujours  vous  accom[ 

De  rimasfination,  chant. 


XIV. 
DE  LA  HARPE. 

MoNTAiGNB  ^tait  sans  doute  un  esprit  d*ane  t 
fort  superieure  *,  ses  connaissanoes  etaient  plui 
dues  et  mieux  dig^rees  que  oelles  de  Rab 
aussi  se  proposa-t-il  un  objet  bien  plus  rele 
plus  difficile  a  atteindre.  Ce  ne  fut  pas  la 
des  vices  et  des  abus  de  son  tems.  attaqu^ 
de  tous  cot^s,  oe  fut  I'homme  tout  entier> 
qu'il  est  partout,  qu'il  Toulut  examiner  en  s'e 
nant  lui-m6me.  II  avait  vojag^  et  beaucou 
mais  il  fondit  son  Erudition  dans  sa  pbiloe 
ApreiB  avoir  ^oout^  les  anciens  et  lee  moder 
se  demanda  ce  qu'il  en  pensait;  rentretie 
asses  long,  et  il  y  avait  en  effet,  de  quoi 
long-tems.  Avouons  d'abord  lee  ddfauta: 
par  ]k  qu'il  faut  eommencer  avec  lea  gens 
aime,  ann  des  louer  en  suite  plus  k  son  ais< 
diction  est  inoorrecte,  m^me  pour  le  tems,  qu< 
sit  donn^  Si  la  langue  des  expretuons  et  dea 
nures  qu'elle  a  gard^  comma  de  vieillee  rich 
il  abuse  de  la  liberty  de  convener,  et  perd  c 
le  point  de  la  question  ^tablie ;  il  dte  de  me] 
et  fait  des  applications  fausses  ou  foresee  de  plu 
passage ;  il  resserre  trop  les  homes  de  nos  a 
Uons  sur  plusieurs  objets  que,  depuis  lui,  Texpe 
et  la  reflexion  n'ont  pas  trouv^  inaccessiblea. 
Bont,  je  crois,  les  reproches  qu'on  pent  lui 
ils  sont  efiac^  par  les  ^loges  qu'on  lui  doit.  O 
^crivain,  il  a  imprim^  k  la  langue  une  sorte  d'e 
famili^re  qu'elle  n'avait  pas  avant  lui,  et  <\ 
s'est  point  us^.  par  ce  qu'elle  tient  i  ceU 
sentimens  et  des  pens^  et  qu'elle  ne  s'e! 
pas,  comme  dans  Ronsard,  du  genie  de  notre  id 
Comme  philosophe,  il  a  peint  I'homme  tel 
est,  sans  Tembellir  avec  complaisance,  et  si 
deiigurer  avec  misanthropie.  Ses  Merits  oi 
caract^re  de  bonne  foi  qui  leur  est  particulic 
n'est  pas  un  livre  qu'on  lit,  c'est  une  conver 
qu'on  ^coute.  II  persuade  d'autant  plus  qu* 
rait  moins  enseigner.  II  parie  souvent  de  lui, 
de  manidre  k  vous  occuper  de  vous;  il  n\ 
!^'.?*  ennyeux,  ni  hjrpocrite,  trois  choses 
difficiles  &  6viter  quand  on  se  met  soi-men 
acdne  dans  ses  ecrits.  II  n'est  jamais  sec ;  soi 
ou  son  caractire  est  partout ;  et  qu'elle  foule  d' 
jur  tous  les  siyeto !  Quel  ti&or  de  bon  i 
Que  de  confidences  ou  son  histoiie  est  aussi 
du  lecteur!  Heureux  qui  retronvera  la  a 
propre  dans  oe  chapitre  sur  I'amiti^,  qui  a  in 
talis^  le  nom  de  I'ami  de  Monteigne !  Ses  I 
sont  le  livre  de  tous  oeux  qui  lisent,  et  mem 
tous  ceox  qui  ne  lisent  pas.— Court  de  Literate 


XV. 
M.  GENCE. 

•on  ttjle,  1  a  fait  juger,  dans  I'opinion  oommur 
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pto  mwoniMihtg,  phQoioplie  loeptique,  difpoe^  ii 
ndnin,  de  robterratioii  des  Yidtritadet  et  des 
TiriitioQi  d«  la  nimi  fanmaine  chei  liii  mSme  et 
la  aatnii   rinecftitttde   de   nos   oonnainancef ; 
bonne  Batvnllement  bon  et  eenriUe,  de  mcBun 
dottCM-et  fimlee;  gentilbmnme  Tain  ii  la  fois  et 
■aple,  periaat  de  loi  hnmUement  et  avee  estime ; 
eitoja  honaete,  mod^i^  attach^  par  laiMm  comme 
pw  devoir  k  «m  prince  et'  ii  la  religion  de  les 
pcfn;  cBDcou  dee  noaTeant^  tendant  a  subTer- 
tir  Tordie  monl  et  ctvil ;  ^criTain  eloqnemment 
^Bogiqiie,  et  naif,  maia  oflWrnt  paifoia  une  liberty 
oa  aae  ftmiliarit^  d*expreinmi  qni  montre  Tbomme 
pveatao  Ik  an  dane  le  moraliate  aiun  bien  que  dans 
le  pfaikwopbeu    Maia  eee  apologittei  on  les  critiqaes, 
■uTut  Imt  mgni  et  lean  opinione  particulieres, 
I^t  jogi£  dMcitn   diTenement,  en  s  attachant  k 
qodqaai  tmita  ezag^r^  on  taol^,  pour  le  loner  on 
kUlmer,  au  pr^i^ee  de  Texactitude  on  m^e 
de  U  bonne  fin.     Dam  oe  nMe  ou  Ton  fe  pique 
de  pbiloiophie,  Naigeon,  editenr  et  annotateur  de 
XoDteigae,  onblie  la  franchioe  libre  de  P^criyain 
ct  ea  hk  an  pnr  d^iite,  en  attribnant  k  des  con* 
■d^iatioBS  poUtiqaee  ce  <iae  Tauteur  dit  ouverte- 
mat  de  pins  fiimrable  an  Christianisme,  et   en 
loi  pietsat  des  sentimena  oontraires  dans  des  pas- 
ttgei  ^viToqnea,  d^um^  de  leur  T^ritable  sens, 
et  sfpaies  de  oe  qui  leo  enUrare.    D*un  autre  cot^, 
rantcor  d^  Ckristiamame  de  Montaigne^  en  rennis- 
mt  les  pssssgfs  relatift  k  la  religion,  ou  m^me 
tndoito  de  Is  Theologie  de  Sebonde,  et  en  exbn- 
aaat,  da  journal  du  gentilbonime*Toyageur,  quel- 
qess  sdss  d\nie  piet^  non  ezempte  de  superstition, 
■OS  eoBSidfaer  eee  hearts,  la  liberty  de  ses  propos, 
(t  les  tnits  de  vanity  qui   accompagnaient  ces 
aeoMs  aetea,  en  a  ftut  presqne  un  chi^tien  religienx 
st  d^vot.    Un  antra  ecriTain,  H.  Biot,  ne  se  rap- 
HaDt  pas  lea  deniicn  momens  du  bon  gentilhomme 
qoi,  iou  de  s'iaoler  de  ses  proches,  s'est  entour^  de 
m  aatis  voiaina^  loi  reftise  la  sensibility  morale, 
et  lo  reeonnait  toatefois  capable  dn  sentiment  de 
ramita^.     Un  autre  oratenr,  dans   Un  Discoura 
caavmii  par  ritulUtU,  lui  accorde,  aTec  raison, 
t'  crcyaaeB  en  Dieu  et  h  la  tertu;  mais  on  pent 
crane  qa*il  eatend  purement  id  la  Tertn  d^Epicure, 
laaqn'U  met  de  parler  de  Tacte  dernier 'de  sa  Tie, 
^  lattacfae  en  d^finitiTe  oette  Tertu  k  la  foi  cbr^ 
ttceae.    Dans  le  grand  aiicle,  Pascal  applaudit  k 
X salaigae,  aonmettant  la  raison  superbe  k  I'auto- 
Rl^  de  la  fin ;  maia  en  reconnaiiaant  qu'il  professe 
la  leUgiea  catholique,  il  I'oppoee  k  Epictete,  en 
^  OB  Bpicnrien  dans  sa  oonduite  comme  dans  ses 
^onts,  et  perd  trop  de  Tne,  le  magistrat,  le  dtojen, 
rhonjae  de  bien.  Balsac  lone  Montaigne  que  Malle- 
Waacbe  blame  an  contraire  d'nToir  peint  ses  rooniia 
^Maesttqiiea.   Hallebfanche  Toit  surtout  dans  I'^cri- 
^aia  la  aardiesse  de  I'esprit  et  de  Timagination ; 
et  Bahse,  dee  penate  bazaid^  et  de  fkux  Jnge- 
■aatk    La  hraj^m  leur  r^pond  2l  toua  deux,  en 
ohntiant  que  Balaac  ne  penaait  paa  aaaes  pour 
gofitcr  na  antcitr  qui  pense  beauooup,  et  que  Mallc»> 
^nacbe  pensait  trop  subtilement   pour  s'accom- 
aioder  de  penete  si  natnrellea.    Et  certea,  celui 
'  qne  Locke  et  J.  J.  Rouaaeau  ont  mis  a  oontribu- 
tioB  daaa  ee  qn*ila  ont  <crit  de  plus  raisonnabte, 
,  "ir  YEdmeation  dee  B^fane,  n'est  pas  simplement 
an  antenr  doa<  d'esprit  et  d'imagination :  r^criTaln 
ipu  obaarre  et  analjrae  si  bien  en  lui  Tbomme  dont 
i^  a*  rbislerien,  ne  peat  Hn  tu6  de  donner  car- 
'iait   k   son   imagination,  paroe  qn'en  poignant 
I'kanme  moial,  il  aaime,  ctm^  et  figure  sei  expres- 
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dons,  comme  Ta  fiiit,  le  c^lebre  peintre  de  portraits, 
La  Bruydre.  De  mdme,  celui,  qui  a  si  bien 
connu  et  jug^  les  anciens  qu'il  avait  tant  cultives, 
Lucr^  et  Viigile,  Salluste  et  Tacite,  Plutarque  et 
S^n^ne,  Cic^ron  et  Pline,  ne  sauroit  £tre  traits  de 
mauTais  juge,  pour  aToir  mis  le  5e  lirre  de  PEn^ide 
ou  il  ^tait  si  difficile  d'etre  po^te,  au  dessus  des 
once  autrea  liTres,  jogement  partag^  jusqu^a  un 
certain  point  par  Maidame  Dader  et  Jacques  De- 
lille  *,  pour  aroir  aussi  jug^  plus  s^virement  qu'il 
ne  conTenait,  k  un  censeur  gentilhomme,  la  philo- 
sopbie  deCic^ron  et  de  Pline,  qu^il  qualifie  dosten- 
UUriee  et  de  parUhe;  pour  avoir  encore,  dans  son 
jugement  sur  les  poetes  franfais,  cm  voir  (avec 
tout  son  si^Ie)  revivre  en  quelque  sorte  Lucain  et 
sa  Terse  po^tique,  dans  Ronsard,  avant  que  Mal- 
herbe  eiit  degasconnS  la  langue  et  qu'elle  e(it 
commence  2l  prendre  une  forme  regulierement 
polie,  quoique  peut-dtre  aux  depens  de  son  ^neigie. 
Dans  le  siede  de  Montaigne,  enfin,  De  Thou,  et 
sur  tout  Pasquier,  ses  contempoiains,  qui  ont  v^cu 
avec  lui  et  qui  ont  connu  I'homme,  le  dtojen,  le 
philosophe,  paraissaient  I'avoir  mieux  appr^^  sous 
oes  divera  rapporta,  et  le  sentiment  de  oontempo- 
rains  honn^tes  et  instmits,  confirm^  par  la  poste- 
rity, doit  servir  k  fixer  Topfnion  sur  notre  philosopher 
d'apr^s  les  faits  que  nous  foumit  r^crivain.— 
Biographic  Univereellet  art,  Montaigns. 


XVI. 

GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX. 

The  Easajs  of  Midiael  de  Montaigne  are  justly 
ranked  amongst  miscellaneous  books :  for  they  are 
on  Tarious  subjects,  without  order  and  connection  ; 
and  the  Tery  body  of  the  discourses  has  still  a 
greater  Tariety.  Tliis  sort  of  confusion  doee  not, 
howoTer,  hinder  people  of  all  qualities  to  extol 
these  Essays  above  all  the  books  that  ever  they 
read,  and  Uiey  make  them  their  chief  study.  They 
think  that  other  miscellanies  of  andent  and  modem 
books  are  nothing  but  an  unnecessary  heap  of  quo- 
tations, whereas  we  find  in  this  authorities  to  the 
purpose,  intermixed  with  the  author's  ovm  thoughts; 
which,  being  bold  and  extraordinary,  are  very  effec- 
tual to  cure  men  of  their  weakness  and  vanity,  and 
induce  them  to  seek  Tirtue  and  felidty  by  lawful 
means.  But,  because  every  body  is  not  of  this 
opinion*  we  must  take  notice  here  of  what  is  said 
against,  and  in  favour  of,  these  Essays,  to  know 
what  we  should  believe  of  them ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  one  meets  with  frequent 
Opportunities  to  talk  of  this  author,  his  book  being 
^moet  in  the  hands  of  all  people. 

The  enemies  of  Montaigne  tell  us  that  his  book 
is  so  far  from  inspiring  his  readers  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  that,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  his  discourses 
bdng  stuffed  with  free  and  licentious  words,  they 
teach  them  some  vices  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
or  else  are  the  occanon  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  thereof,  and  at  last  induce  them  to  fall 
into  the  same.  That  his  dlsoonises  upon  several 
effects  of  nature  are  rather  fit  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  true  religion,  than  to  convince  them  of  the 
troth  of  it,  and  are  altogether  unbecoming  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher.  That  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
positions and  assertions  are' for  the  most  part  weak 
and  fiilse,  yet  they  are  Tery  dangerous  for  several 
persons  who  either  want  learning  or  have  too  great 
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a  bias  for  libertinism.  That  besides  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  practical  morals  and  historjr,  which 
Montaigne  had  acquired  in  reading  Seneca  and 
Plutarch,  having  conversed  with  few  other  books, 
as  he  ovms  himself,  he  had  hardl/  a  tincture  of 
other  sciences  and  arts,  even  not  of  the  theory  of 
moral  philosophy.  That  he  was  as  ignorant  in 
other  parts  of  philosophy,  as  physic,  metaphysic, 
and  logic ;  which  does  sufficiently  appear  by  his 
wrong  inferences  on  several  things.  That  he  under- 
stood very  Uttle  what  we  call  humanity,  or  beUes- 
leUretf  as  one  may  see  by  his  unpolite  style,  and 
the  oonAision  of  his  discoarses,  which  show  him  a 
very  ill  grammarian,  and  a  bad  rhetorician  ;  and  as 
he  talks  positively  and  boldly,  as  the.  most  learned 
men,  Sotliger  was  used  to  style  him  a  bold  Jgnorant. 
These  angiy  gentlemen  do  likewise  pretend  that 
what  is  most  aidmired  in  Montaigne  is  stolen  from 
some  ancient  authors,  and  that  if  those  quotations 
and  the  little  stories  he  tells  us  about  his  temper  and 
inclinations  were  taken  out  of  his  book,  the  rest 
would  be  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  most  material  objec- 
tions made  against  Montaigne;  not  to  mention 
here  several  authors,  who  have  purposely  written 
against  his  opinions,  as  Mr.  De  Sillon,  in  his  book 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  wherein  he  confutes 
what  Montaigne  has  alleged  to  prove,  that  brutes 
are  capable  of  thinking.  Chanet,  in  his  Treatise  of 
the  Operations  of  the  Understanding,  quotes  Mon- 
taigne's Essays  as  a  work  wherein  judgment  had  no 
share,  because,  says  he,  every  judicious  man  loves 
order,  and  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  in  that 
whole  book. 

Having  thus  impartially  related  what  is  urged 
against  Montaigne,  we  proceed  now  to  mention 
what  is  said  in  his  vindication.  And  we  might 
here,  in  the  first  place,  make  use  of  the  long  preface 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  has  prefixed  to  the 
French  folio  edition  of  his  Essays,  1652,  wherein 
she  does  not  only  give  a  full  answer  to  all  the 
objections  made,  or  that  can  be  made,  against 
Montaigne,  but  also  talks  of  him  as  of  a  man  whose 
works  have  revived  truth  in  his  age,  and  which 
therefore  she  calls  the  quintessence  of  philosophy, 
the  hellebore  of  man's  folly,  the  setter  at  liberty  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  judicial  throne  of  rea- 
son. But  we  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon  her 
evidence,  fur,  notwithstanding  the  solid  arguments 
her  opinion  is  grounded  upon,  she  may  be  suspected 
to  be  blindfolded  with  the  passionate  love  she  had 
for  her  excellent  father ;  and,  besides,  we  have  so 
many  great  men  to  produce  in  favour  of  Montaigne, 
that  we  may,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  cause, 
waive  the  evidence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 
These  will  tell  you  that,  if  he  has  Inmdied  any 
matters  with  an  uncommon  fireedom,  this  is  an 
effect  of  his  generous  temper,  which  was  irae  from 
any  base  compliance ;  and  as  to  his  love  for  virtue, 
and  his  religion,  they  appeal  to  his  very  book  itself, 
whereby  that  truth  will  appear,  if  the  passages 
alleged  to  prove  the  contrary  are  examined  without 
partiality,  and  not  by  themselves,  but  according  to 
the  connection  they  have  with  what  precedes  or 
follows. 

-  -  -  -  I  shaill  add,  on  this  point,  that  notwith- 
standing several  of  his  discourses  do  contain  quite 
different  things  from  what  is  promised  in  the  titles, 
as  Pasquier  has  observed,  yet  it  does  not  alwi^s 
happen  so ;  and  when  he  has  done  it,  methinks,  it 
is  rather  through  affectation  than  inadvertency,  to 


shew  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  rt 
work.  This  does  likewise  appear  by  the-  o( 
rather  fantastical,  connection  of  his  disco 
wherein  from  one  matter  he  makes  long  digrei 
upon  several  others.  No  doubt  but  he  though 
one  might  take  the  same  liberty  in  his  medit 
as  is  assumed  in  common  conversations,  in  v 
though  there  be  but  two  or  three  interlocuton 
observed  that  there  is  such  a  variety  in  the 
courses  that,  if  they  were  set  down  in  writi 
would  appear  that  by  digtessioDs  they  are  run 
from  their  first  subject,  and  that  the  last  p 
their  conversation  is  very  little  answerable  I 
first  This  I  verily  believe  was  his  true  inte 
that  he  might  present  the  world  with  a  fre 
original  work ;  for  neither  Chanet  nor  any  otl 
his  adversaries  will  be  able  to  convince  the 
that  this  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment 
man  of  such  parts  as  they  are  obliged  to  o 
Montaigne. 

He  designed,  also,  sometimes  to  conceal  h 
sign  in  his  titles ;  as  for  instance,  in  his  third 
when  having  spent  almost  a  whole  chapter  & 
physicians,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  intentio 
to  conceal  it  by  entitling  the  same.  Of  the  R 
blarkee  qf  Children  to  their  Parents,  For  this 
him  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  that  he  was  afi 
with  the  gravel  as  his  father  was,  and  to  dis< 
of  the  cure  of  several  distempeia,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  uncertainty  of  physic,  or  rather 
ignorance  of  physicians ;  whence  I  conclude 
in  this  whole  chapter  and  several  others,  th 
rather  a  refined  art  than  ignorance.  It  ba 
been  objected  against  him  that  he  talks  of  m 
else  in  his  writings,  as  if  he  intended  to  pi 
himself  as  a  necessary  pattern  to  the  rest  of 
kind,  though  what  he  says  of  himself  is  for  the 
part  odd  and  fantastical.  To  this  I  answer 
any  man  may  be  an  example  to  others,  eith 
doing  good  or  eschewing  evil ;  and  that  Mom 
does  not  pretend  that  what  he  says  of  h 
should  be  taken  for  any  other  thing  than 
really  it  is,  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  i 
human  frailties,  and  of  his  own  in  particular. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Montaigne  a 
be  blamed  for  quoting  ancient  authors,  whc 
quotations  are  made  a  propot,  that  is,  for  coi 
ing  or  illustrating  what  he  says,  seeing  Plu 
and  several  other  excellent  authors,  have  taki 
same  liberty ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  the  < 
tions  in  Plutareh  are  taken  frt>m  Greek  au 
and  consequently  are  in  the  same  language  i 
whereas  MonCaigne  has  stuffed  his  French 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  verses ;  I  a 
that  this  is  trifling,  fOr  if  Montaigne  found  n< 
in  his  own  language  worthy  of  being  cited,  c 
if  he  thought  that  ancient  or  foreign  writer 
better  treated  the  matter  he  speaks  of,  pray  bv 
law  is  he  forbidden  to  make  use  of  their  autho 
I  own  that,  in  some  places,  he  has  translated 
passages  of  ancient  authors  into  French,  and  1 
dexterously  incorporated  them  into  his  worl 
he  has  in  some  manner  made  them  his  own 
where  is  the  great  crime  in  this,  especially  seei 
has  a  world  of  thoughts  of  his  ovm,  which  are 
sublime  and  excellent  than  what  he  has  al 
from  others  ? 

Balsac,  in  his  19th  Bntr^iien,  reflects  upo 
language,  though  at  the  same  time  he  excus 
"He  lived  (says  he)  in  the  reign  of  the  fam 
Valois,  and  was  m  Oaicon  by  birth,  and  thei 
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H  ii  iBpOMible  but  bit  language  must  hare  some- 
thiag  of  Um  vice  common  to  his  age  and  country. 
Hovercr,  we  milst  own  tliat  his  soul  was  eloquent^ 
■ad  that  he  ezprened  his  thoughts  in  bold  maacu- 
Uae  eipreBiona»  and  that  his  style  had  some  beau- 
ties above  what  we  could  have  expected  from  his 
age.  I'll  say  no  more  on  this  head ;  and  I  know 
that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  a  miracle  that  a  person 
eoold  politely  speak  French  in  the  Barbary  of 
Qncfcy  and  Perigord.  Should  a  man,  beset  with 
bad  eiamplei^  wad  deprived  of  good  ones,  hare 
eoongs  and  strength  to  defend  himself  alone 
s^siait  a  whole  nation,  against  his  own  wife,  rela- 
cioiis,  aad  friends,  who  are  as  many  enemies  to  the 
parity  of  the  French  tongue  ?  The  court  was  like- 
vise  ss  corrupted  aa  the  counfary,  so  that  it  was  then 
bwfal  to  Ikil,  there  being  then  no  settled  rules  for 
oar  IsBguage ;  and  those  fkulta,  which  are  more 
SBcicat  thsos  the  lawa  themselves,  are  doubtless 
iasoosat.  I  conclude,"  layB  be,  in  another  place, 
^  that  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  that 
ia  my  opiaien  he  ia  comparable  to  those  ancients 
vhom  we  call  Maximot  Ingemo^  Arie  rudea^  &&** 

What  Baliac  lays,  in  relation  to  the  court  of 
Frsnee  in  the  days  of  Montaigne,  is  true  enough, 
aid  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  observe  here 
the  vanity  and  malice  of  tihat  hypercritic,  who  must 
reflect  apoa  Montaigne's  country;  as  if  it  were 
iDpowUe  that  suiy  body  bom  in  Perigord  or 
Qiwrcy  should  write  French  as  politely  as  he  who 
was  bom  within  a  day's  journey  from  Montaigne. 
I  know  Baliac  has  written  more  politely  than 
Montaigne,  aad  that  the  French  tongue  is  much 
lodobted  to  him  ;  but  he,  whose  excellence  was 
chiefly  ia  the  connection  of  words,  most  not  for  all 
that  pretend  to  set  up  for  a  judge  of  the  thoughts  of 
UoQtsigne,  as  he  raihly  ventured  upon  in  his  18th 
aad  19th  Entr/Uena, 

Tis  true.  Montkigne  has  some  provincial  ezpres- 
Mai,  bat  they  are  few  in  number ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  sereral  words  of  his,  which  were  at 
fiot  excepted  agamst,  have  been  since  adopted  by 
tbe  heal  writers,  this  bemg  the  privilege  of  great 
aiithon  to  introduce  new  words.  The  French  word 
iiljotiS  (msny)  has  not  been  always  in  use,  though 
it  ia  DOW  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  learned  and  polite 
people,  and  Montaigne  was*  the  first  author  that  I 
know  of  who  made  use  of  it ;  and  so  they  are 
oblifed  to  him  for  this  word,  which  does  not  only 
■Salff  a  Deny  man,  but  likewise  expresses  the 
very  effects  of  mirth  In  hii  fiuse,  and  chiefly  upon 
kii  cheek  (yoiiee). 

Those  who  tell  us  that  Scaliger  was  used  to  call 
hiB  a  bold  Ignorant,  do  certainly  a  greater  injury 
to  Scaliger  than  to  Montaigne ;  for  the  reputation 
flf  that  great  man  will  never  so  &r  bias  mankind 
as  to  make  them  believe  that  the  author  of  a  book, 
fheroiB  there  is  so  much  learning,  should  be  an 
ipoflut  fellow.  Scaliger  was  a  better  judge,  and 
•a  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  his  works, 
I  think  one  naay  venture  to  say  that  this  calumny 
*as  eontrived  by  some  of  his  envious  enemies, 
vhofhaviag  not  strength  enough  to  encounter  him. 
Bade  oae  of  this  artifice  to  run  down  hta  merit 
*ith  that  great  name. 

Moaaicar  de  Plasaac,  a  great  admirer  of  Mon- 
|ugae,  eovreeted  his  chapter  of  the  Vanity  qf  Wards 
nto  Bwdem  French ;  bat,  as  he  owns  it  himself,  it 
*as  no  moie  Montaigne's,  whose  similles  and  pro- 
vvhial  ewpiesiions  have  a  greater  strength  than  the 
*Mi  politcasm  of  the  modem  French  language  *, 


and,  besides,  Montaigne's  discourse  is  every  where 
full  of  sentences  and  solid  reason,  which  do  not 
always  admit  that  smooth  but  empty  way  of  writing 
so  much  in  vogue  in  France. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  to  defend  Montaigne  in 
every  thing ;  far  from  it,  I  blame  his  freedom  in 
many  places,  and  I  cannot  abide  that,  after  having 
discoursed  of  the  exemplary  life  of  a  holy  man,  he 
should  immediately  talk  as  he  does  of  cuckoldom 
and  privy-parts,  and  other  things  of  this  nature, 
which,  though  perhaps  tolerable  in  another  place, 
cannot  be  suffered  in  this ;  and  I  wish  he  bad  left 
out  these  things,  that  ladies  might  not  be  put  to  the 
blush,  when  his  Eaaays  are  found  in  their  libraries, 
and  that  they  might  improve  themselves  by  reading 
this  excellent  book,  without  putting  their  modesty 
to  any  torment,  as  they  must  needs  do  when  they 
come  to  these  places. 

As  for  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  any  human  book 
e:](tant  so  fit  as  this  to  teach  men  what  they  are, 
and  lead  them  insensibly  to  a  reasonable  observa- 
tion of  the  most  secret  springs  of  their  actions ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  the  manuaU  of  all  gentle- 
men, his  uncommon  way  of  teaching  winning  peo- 
ple to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  much  as  other  books 
fright  them  away  from  it,  by  the  dogmatical  and 
imperious  way  which  they  assume. 

Thus  we  have  answered  all  the  material  objec- 
tions made  against  Montaigne;  for  I  think  the 
other  trifles  which  are  objected  against  him  do  not 
deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  I  wonder  that 
the  author  of  the  Search  after  Truth  should  spend 
his  time  upon  them  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  his 
character.  He  tells  us,  after  Balzac  and  some 
others,  that  Montaigne's  vanity  and  pride  are  not 
suitid>le  to  an  author  and  philosopher ;  that  it  was 
ridiculous  and  useless  to  keep  a  page,  having  hardly 
six  thousand  livres  a  year,  and  more  ridiculous  still 
to  have  so  often  mentioned  it  in  his  writings :  but 
I  may  answer  that  it  was  very  common  in  his  time 
for  gentlemen  of  noble  extraction  to  keep  a  page, 
to  shew  their  quality,  though  their  estate  could 
hardly  afford  them  to  keep  a  footman,  and  that  the 
six  thousand  livres  a-year  were  then  more  than 
twenty  thousand  now-a-days.  It  was  likewise  very 
much  unbecoming  tbe  gravity  of  our  famous 
Searcher  after.  Truth  to  rail  at  Montaigne  because 
he  kept  a  clerk,  when  he  was  counsellor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  for  Montaigne  having 
exercised  that  noble  employment  but  for  a  short 
time,  in  his  youth  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it. 
and  who  shall  believe  that  he  has  concealed  it  out 
of  vanity,  he  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mallebranche 
himself,  talks  of  his  imperfections  and  vices  with 
too  great  a  freedom  7  It  is  likewise  very  ungene- 
rous and  ungentlemanlike  to  take  notice  that  he 
did  not  very  well  succeed  in  his  mayoralty  of  Bor- 
deaux  ;  the  times  he  lived  in  were  very  troublesome, 
and  supposing  he  committed  some  error,  which  they 
say  without  any  proof,  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of 
his  book  ?  Balxac  introduces  a  gentleman  speaking 
thus  to  an  admirer  of  Montaigne :  '*  You  may 
pmise  your  author,  if  you  will,  more  than  our 
Cicero,  but  I  cannol  fancy  that  a  man  who  governed 
all  the  world  was  not,  at  least,  equal  to  a  person 
who  did  not  know  how  to  govern  Bordeaux."  This 
may  very  well  pass  for  a  jest  *,  but  is  it  a  rational 
way  of  confuting  an  author,  to  have  recourse  to 
personal  reflections,  or  some  incidents  relating  to 
his  private  person  or  quality?  This  is  so  mean 
that  I  cannot  fuLCf  Balsae  could  be  guilty  of  it. 
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and  I  wholly  impute  it  to  those  who  hsTe  pub- 
liahed,  after  his  death,  some  loose  discourses  on 
■eTeral  suhjects,  which  they  have  entitled  his 
Sniritiene, 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  Montaigne 
always  had,  and  is  like  to  have,  admirers,  as  long 
as  sense  and  reason  hare  any  credit  in  the  world. 
Justus  Lipsus  calls  him  the  French  Thales,  and 
Hezeray  the  Christian  Seneca,  and  the  incompara- 
ble Thuanus  made  an  eulogy  of  him»  whose  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  justify  the  memory  of  our 
author,  for  nobody  will  believe  that  a  man  of  that 
integrity  would  have  been  so  great  a  friend  with  so 
▼icious  a  man  as  Mallebranche  has  represented 
Montaigne. — Findication  qf  M(nUaigne*9  Ettaya, 
Prefixed  to  Cotton's  trangUUion. 


XVII. 
DUOALD  STEWART. 

At  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seTonteenth  century,  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Montaigne 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  justly  placed.  Properly 
speaking,  he  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier  \ 
but  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of  writing  classes  him 
much  more  naturally  with  his  successors,  than  with 
any  French  author  who  had  appeared  before  him. 

In  assigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguished  a  rank 
in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  *I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what 
constitutes  (and  justly  constitutes)  to  the  generality 
of  readers  the  principal  charm  of  his  Essays,  the 
good-nature,  humanity,  and  unaffected  sensibility, 
which  so  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  character, — 
lending,  it  must  be  owned,  but  too  often  a  fascina- 
tion to  his  talkf  when  he  cannot  be  recommended 
as  the  safest  companion.  Nor  do  I  ln^^  much  stress 
upon  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with  which 
he  unbosoms  himself  about  all  his  domestic  habits 
and  conoems ;  and  which  render  his  book  so  ex- 
pressive a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author,  but  of 
the  Gascon  countiy  gentlemen,  two  hundred  yean 
ago.  I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  minuteness  and 
good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonal qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
only  study  which  seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his 
attention  was  that  of  man;  and  for  this  he  was 
singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that 
talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the 
world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection 
which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little 
disposition  to  -cultivate.  **I  study  myself,"  says 
he,  **more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my 
metaphysic ;  this  my  natural  philosophy.'*  He  has 
accordingly  produced  a  work  Kiu^ue.in  its  kind; 
valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human 
nature,  but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a 
mirror  in  which  every  individual,  if  he  does  not 
see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  invite  his  curiosity  to  a  more  car»> 
ful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Montaigne*! 
writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  paint- 
ers call  studies :  in  other  words,  of  those  slight 
sketches  which  were  originally  designed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  artist,  but  which,  on  that  aooount, 


are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing 
germs  of  similar  endowments  in  others. 

Without  a  union  of  these  two  powers  (refle 
and  observation),  the  study  of  man  can  nev< 
successfully  prosecuted.  It  is  only  by  rel 
within  ourselves  that  we  can  obtain  a  key  U 
characters  of  others ;  and  it  is  only  by  obsei 
and  comparing  the  characters  of  others  that  wt 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  our  own 

After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questi< 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  i 
Montaigne  has  endeavoured  to  delineate  his 
portrait,  if  he  has  been  sufficiently  aware  o 
secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the  human  1, 
That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the 
mon  delusions  of  self-love  and  self-deceit,  has 
folly  evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewha 
charitable,  section  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic : 
this  consideration,  so  far  Arom  diminishing  the  ' 
of  his  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  le 
they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  a 
author,  may  undertake  the  salutary,  but  hum 
ing  task,  of  self-examination. 

As  Montaigne's  scientific  knowledge  was,  ac 
ing  to  his  own  account,  **  rerj  vague  and  in 
feet;"  and  his  book-learning  nther  sententiou 
gossiping  than  comprehensive  and  systematic 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  his  philo» 
cal  arguments,  much  either  of  depth  or  soli 
The  sentiments  he  haxards  are  to  be  regarde* 
as  Uie  impressions  of  the  moment;  consisting  cl 
of  the  more  obvious  doubts  and  difficulties  w 
on  all  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  are  a 
present  themselves  to  a  speculative  mind,  wli 
first  attempts  to  dig  below  the  surface  of  con 
opinions.  In  reading  Montaigne,  accordingly, 
chiefly  strikes  us  is  not  the  novelty  or  refine 
of  his  ideas,  but  the  liveliness  and  felicity 
which  we  see  embodied  in  words  the  previous 
derings  of  our  own  imaginations.  It  is  prol 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  < 
plagiarism,  that  his  Essays  appear  to  contait 
germs  of  so  many  of  the  paradoxical  theories  w 
in  later  times,  Helvetius  and  others  have  Iab< 
to  systematise  and  to  support  with  the  para* 
metaphysical  discussion.  In  the  mind  of  Mont 
the  same  paradoxes  may  be  easily  traced  to 
deceitful  appearances  which,  in  order  to  stixn 
our  faculties  to  their  best  exertions,  nature  e 
purposely  to  have  throvm  in  our  way,  as  stumi 
blocks  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  it  is  only 
regretted  on  such  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  hit 
happiness,  that  his  genius  and  temper  qualifie< 
disposed  him  more  to  start  the  problem  thi 
investigate  the  solution. 

When  Montaigne  touches  on  religion^  he 
general  less  pleasing  than  on  other  subjects, 
constitutional  temper,  it  is  probable,  pre-dis] 
him  to  scepticism  ;  but  this  original  bias  coul* 
fail  to  be  strengthened  by  the  disputes,  both 
gious  and  political,  which,  during  his  life-time, 
vulsed  Europe,  and  more  particularly  his  own  < 
try.  On  a  mind  like  his  it  may  be  safely  presi 
that  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and  the  int 
tions  of  Buchanan,  were  not  altogether  wii 
effbct  *,  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  perp 
struggle,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  bet 
the  creed  of  his  infancy,  and  the  lights  of  his 
ture  understanding.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  *'•  r 
ing  tranquilly  on  the  pillow  of  doubt ;"  but 
language  is  neither  zeconcileable  with  the  gei 
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flonpldioii  of  hit  woriup  nor  with  the  most  aa- 
tkentic  aeeonnti  wo  hm?e  reooired  of  his  dying  mo- 
Bffkts.  It  it  a  maxim  of  hit  own,  that,  **in  forming 
a  jndgaaot  of  a  man'a  life,  particular  regard  should 
be  paid  to  his  hehaYtonr  at  the  end  of  it ;"  to  which 
be  pathetieallj  addi,  "that  the  chief  ttady  of  hit 
ova  life  was,  that  hit  latter  end  might  be  decent, 
calo,  and  silent."  The  fiict  it  (if  we  maj  credit 
tbe  teitimoBjr  of  hit  biographersi,  that,  in  hit  de- 
clininf  jean,  he  exchanged  hit  ooatted  pUlow  qf 
rf(w6f  for  the  more  powerful  opiatei  prescribed  by 
tbe  infrliiUe  church ;  and  that  be  expired  in  per- 
fbrming  what  hit  old  preceptor  Buchanan  would 
aot  hare  scmpled  to  describe  at  an  act  of  idolatry. 

The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  leemi  to  have  been 
of  a  Terf  peculiar  cast,  and  to  haYe  had  little  in 
cQoxsoo  with  that  either  of  Beyle  or  of  Hume. 
Tbe  great  aim  of  the  two  latter  writers  endentlj 
vu,  bj  exposing  the  uncertainty  of  our  reaidningt 
vbeoercr  we  pats  the  limitt  of  tentible  objectt,  to 
in^ire  their  readen  with  a  complete  distrust  of  the 
bumaa  fiwnlties  on  all  moral  and  metaphysical 
tepici.  Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand,  never  tiiinkt 
«f  fenaiag  a  lect ;  but,  yielding  patuvely  to  the 
caneot  of  his  reflections  and  feelings,  aigues,  at  dif- 
fereet  times,  according  to  the  Tazying  state  of  hit 
iapresnons  and  temper,  on  opposite  tidet  of  the 
«mc  question.  On  ail  occasions  he  preserresan 
sir  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity ;  and  it  was  to  ihia, 
I  presDme,  much  naore  than  to  the  superiority  of 
bts  reasoning  powers,  that  Montesauieu  alluded, 
vbea  he  said,  **  In  the  greater  part  of  authon  I  see 
tbe  writer;  in  Montaigne  I  see  nothing  but  the 
t^mierr  The  radiod  fiuUt  of  his  understanding 
toosifltcd  in  an  incapacity  of  forming,  on  disputable 
points,  those  decided  and  fixed  opinions,  which  can 
alone  impart  either  force  or  consistent  tointelleo- 
toal  ehancter.  For  remedying  this  weakness,  tiie 
religioos  eontroTersies,  and  the  dvil  wars  recently 
eagcadered  by  the  Befbrmation,  were  but  ill  calcu- 
btcd.  The  minds  of  the  most  serious  men,  aU 
over  Chzisteadom,  must  haTo  been  then  unsettled 
in  aa  extnordinary  degree;  and  where  any  pre- 
disposition to  scepticism  existed,  oTery  external  dr. 
cttmitaaee  mutt  have  conspired  to  cherish  and  ooo- 
finn  it.  Of  tbe  extent  to  which  it  was  carried, 
about  the  same  period,  in  England,  'some  judgment 
oaj  be  formed  from  the  following  description  of  a 
SaepHc  by  a  writer  not  many  years  posterior  to 
Xoataigne.* 

**  A  sceptic  in  religion  is  one  that  hangs  in  the 
balaace  with  all  sorts  of  opinions ;  whereof  not  one 
W  itin  him,  and  none  sw^ys  him.  A  man  guiltier 
of  aednlity  than  he  ia  taken  to  be ;  for  it  ia  out  of 
hi»  belief  of  OTery  thing  that  he  believes  nothing. 
Each  religion  scares  him  from  its  contrary,  none 
pnmades  him  to  itselt  He  would  be  wholly  a 
Oinstiaa,  but  that  he  ia  something  of  an  Atheist ; 
«ad  wholly  an  Atheist,  but  that  he  is  partly  a 
Christian ;  and  a  perfect  Heretic,  but  that  there 
are  so  many  to  distract  him.  He  finds  reason  in 
sU  opinions,  tntth  in  none ;  indeed,  the  least  rea- 
MB  perplexes  him,  and  the  best  will  not  satisfy  him. 
He  fio^  doubts  and  scruples  better  than  resolTee 
them,  and  is  o/ieayt  too  hard  far  himae(f,"  If  this 
portrait  had  been  presented  to  Montaigne  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  would  hare  the  candour  to  ao- 


*  Biihap  £arie,  la  bia  **  tfiero-eMmognphj,  or  a  piece 
iflbeWMU«M0««Nd."    toadoD,  1098. 


knowledge,  that  he  recognised  in  it  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  charactwistical  features  of  hit 
own  mind. 

The  most  elabomte,  and  seemingly  the  most  se- 
rious, of  all  Montaigne's  Essays,  is  his  long  and 
somewhat  tedious  Apology  for  Raimond  Sebond, 
contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  second  book. 
This  author  appears,  fiom  Montaigne's  account,  to 
have  been  a  Spaniard,  who  professed  Physic  at 
Toulouse,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  who  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Theo^ 
logia  Naiuralie^  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Montaigne*s  fitther  by  a  friend,  at  a  useful  antidote 
against  tbe  innovations  with  which  Luther  was  then> 
beginning  to  disturb  tbe  andent  &iUi.  That,  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  book  answered  the  in- 
tended purpose,  may  be  presumed  from  the  request; 
of  old  Montaigne  to  his  son,  a  few  days  before  hit 
death,  to  translate  it  into  French  from  the  Spanish 
original.  His  request  was  accordingly  complied 
wiUi,  but  the  execution  of  this  filial  duty  seems  to 
have  produced  on  Montaigne's  own  mind  very  dif- 
ferent effects  from  what  his  father  had  antidpated. 

The  principal  aim  of  Sebond's  book,  according 
to  Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  **  Christians  are  in  the 
wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of  their 
belief  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  concdved  by 
fiuth,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divine 
gnoe."  To  this  doctrine  Montaigne  professes  to 
yield  an  implicit  assent ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of 
it,  contrives  to  give  free  vent  to  all  the  extrav»> 
gandes  of  scepticism.  The  essentia]  distinction 
between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals,  is  at  great  length,  and  with  no  in- 
oonsidenble  ingenuity,  disputed ;  the  powers  of  the 
human  understanding,  in  all  enquiries,  whether 
phyncal  or  moral,  are  held  up  to  ridicule ;  an  uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism  is  recommended ;  and  we  are 
again  and  again  reminded  that  "  the  aentee  are  the 
heffinmng  and  the  end  qf  all  our  knowledge,"  Who- 
ever hat  the  patience  to  perute  thit  chapter  with 
attention,  will  be  lurpris^  to  find  in  it  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  great  part  of  the  licentious  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  \  nor  can  he  fail  to  re- 
mark the  address  with  which  the  author  avails  him- 
self of  the  language  afterwards  adopted  by  Bayle, 
Helvetius,  and  Hume : — **  That  to  be  a  philosophi- 
cal sceptic  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a 
sound  believing  Christian."  •    *    • 

Charron  is  well  known  as  the  confidential  friend 
of  Montaigne's  latter  years,  and  as  the  confidential 
depository  of  his  philosophical  sentiments.  En- 
dowed with  talents  hi  inferior  in  force  and  origi- 
nality to  those  of  his  master,  he  possessed,  never- 
theless, a  much  sounder  and  more  regulated 
judgment ;  and,  as  his  reputation,  notwithstanding 
the  litwrality  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  wat 
high  among  the  most  respectable  and  consdentious 
divines  of  his  own  church,  it  is  fiur  horn  improbable 
that  Montaigne  committed  to  him  the  guardianship 
of  his  posthumous  fame,  from  motivea  similar  to 
those  which  influenced  Pope  in  selecting  Warburton 
as  his  literary  executor.  Tlie  discharge  of  thit 
trust,  however,  seems  to  have  done  less  good  to 
Montaigne  than  harm  to  Charron ;  for  while  the 
unlimited  soeptidsm,  and  the  indecent  levities  of 
the  former, 'Were  viewed  by  the  xealots  of  those 
days  with  a  smile  of  tendemeis  and  indulgence, 
the  Blighter  heresies  of  the  latter  were  marked  with 
a  severity  the  most  rigorous  and  unrelenting,  that, 
in  points  of  essential  importance,  they  deviated  an 
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▼eiy  little  from  Uie  rtandud  of  the  Catliolic  fidth. 
It  is  not  easj  to  gaem  the  motivee  of  this  ineoo- 
sistencj ;  bat  each  we  find  from  the  fiut,  to  have 
been  ibe  temper  of  religions  bigotiy,  or,  to  q>eak 
more  correctly,  of  poUtioAl  religionism,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  Chamm's  solidtnde  to  pioTide 
an  antidote  against  the  more  pernicions  enois  of 
his  friend,  I  shall  only  mention  his  ingenious  and 
philosophical  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature,  the  apparent  discord- 
ancjr  in  the  judgments  of  different  nations  oonoem- 
ing  right  and  wrong.  His  aigument  on  this  point 
is  in  substance  the  very  same  with  that  so  well 
urged  bjr  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  Locke's  reason- 
ings against  the  existence  of  innate  practical  prin- 
ciples. 1 1  is  difficult  to  say,  whether,  in  this  instance, 
the  coincidence  between  Montaigne  and  Locke,  or 
that  between  Charron  and  Beattie,  be  the  more  re- 
markable. *  *  *  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  desul- 
tory and  popular  style  of  composition  common  to 
both  Montaigne  and  Charron,  tiiat  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  either  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  History  of  French  Philosophy.  To 
Montaigne's  merits,  indeed,  as  a  lively  and  amusing 
essayist,  ample  justice  has  been  done ;  but  his  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  habits  of  thinking,  among 
his  countrymen,  remains  still  to  be  illustrated.  He 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  author  (I 
am  inclined  to  think  with  the  most  honest  intentions), 
to  introduce  into  men's  hou9ea  (if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  of  Cicero)  what  is  now  called  the  new 
Philosophy^ — ^a  philosophy  certainly  very  different 
fh>m  that  of  Sooates.  In  the  fiishionable  world,  he 
has,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  maintained  his 
place  as  the  first  of  moralists ;  a  circumstance  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  singular  com- 
bination,  exhibited  in  his  writings,  of  a  semblance  of 
erudition,  with  what  Mallebranche  happily  calls  his 
air  du  monde,  and  air  cavalier,^  As  for  Uie  graver 
and  less  attractive  Charron,  his  name  would  proba- 
bly before  now  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  it  not 
been  so  closely  associated,  by  the  accidental  events 
of  his  life,  wiUi  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Mon- 
taigne.—fiic.  Brit.^  1824.  f 
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Thi  Essayists  are,  if  not  moral  philosophers,  moral 
historians,  and  that's  better ;  or  if  they  are  both, 
they  found  the  one  character  upon  the  other ;  their 
premises  precede  their  conclusions,  and  we  put 
fhith  in  their  testimony,  for  we  know  that  it  is  true. 


*  **  Ah,  I'simable  homme  I  qa*ll  «tl  de  bomne  ampagnie! 
C'ett  mon  ancien  ami  i  mais  k  foi«e  d'etre  snden  U  m'ett 
noaveao."— Jfatf.  de  Sevlgnd, 

t  An  Kdinburirh  Reriswer  (Sept  1810)  npon  thta  opiniaa 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  remarki  t — 

"  Haa  Mr.  Stewart  seiied  the  eharaeterlatie  featore  which 
give*  M onuigne  a  place  in  the  hietoir  of  philoeophy  7  Not 
certainlj  hie  philotophical  diecoveries,  tor  he  haa  made  none ; 
nor  the  juatneH  of  hit  opinions,  which  maj  be  often  qoes* 
tinned  ;  nor  the  dramatic  efotiam  with  which  he  paints  him- 
self, and  poors  forth  those  easy  boldnesses  of  expression, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  pietnxesque  and  nenrons  lan- 
guage than  modem  French.  These  are  great,  but  not  pro- 
perly philosophical,  merits.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
character  as  a  philosopher.  As  Bf  aehiavel  was  the  first  who 
discussed  grare  questions  in  a  Tulgar  tongne,  and  created  a 
philosophy  of  history  {  so  Montaigne  was  the  first  conspicu- 
out  writer  who,  in  a  modem  language,  philosophiiad  on  the 


MoBtaigiie  was  the  first  persoii  who  led  th< 
to  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  modems.  His 
merit  was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  beei 
first  who  had  the  eourage  to  si^  as  an  author 
he  felt  as  a  man ;  and,  as  courage  is  general! 
effect  of  oonsdoos  strength,  he  was,  probabl, 
to  do  so  by  the  richness  truth,  and  force  < 
own  observations  on  books  and  men.  He  w 
the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind ;  th 
he  had  the  power  of  looking  at  things  for  hii 
or  as  they  reaUy  were,  inttiead  of  blindly  tn 
to,  and  fondly  repeating,  what  others  told  bin 
they  were.  In  taking  up  his  pen,  he  did  ni 
up  for  a  philo64^her,  wit,  orator,  or  moralist 
he  became  all  &ese  by  merely  daring  to  t 
whatever  passed  through  his  mind,  in  its  i 
simplicity  and  force,  that  he  thought  any  way 
communicating.  He  enquires  what  human  li 
and  has  been,  to  shew  what  it  ought  to  be ;  ai 
treating  of  men  and  manners,  he  q>oke  of 
as  he  found  them,  not  according  to  pre-conc 
notions  and  abstract  dogmas ;  and  began  by  t 
ing  us  what  he  himself  was.  In  criticising 
he  did  not  compare  than  with  rules  and  syi 
but  told  us  what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  i 
He  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was 
book-maker,  and  who  wrote,  not  to  make  coi 
of  others  to  established  creeds  and  prejudice 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things 
this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most  cba 
with,  the  author  or  the  man. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sine 
as  well  as  power,  in  what  he  writes.  There 
attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment,  no  juj 
tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured  attem 
proving  himself  always  in  the  right,  and  everj 
else  in  the  wrong ;  he  says  what  is  uppermost 
open  what  floats  at  the  top,  or  lies  at  the  be 
of  his  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's  character  of 
where  he  professes  to 
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As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  o£d  Montaigne. 

He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  pedaj 
with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  gi 
blockhead  as  himself,  but  like  a  philosophei 
friend,  who  has  passed  through  life  with  thi 
and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable  othi 
pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  i 
of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  as  i 
superior  to  a  common  bookworm  as  a  libn 
real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  book-case,  pa 
and  lettered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of 
brated  works.  As  he  was  the  first  to  attemp 
new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same  strong  na 

common  eoneems  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  c 
vate  refiection  and  eonTersation.  The  degree  which  ^ 
claims  in  the  diTersity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  educstio 
Talue  of  the  learned  languages,  the  nsa^  of  societj 
passions  that  actuate  pnTato  life,  the  singular  custo 
different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  ii 
Essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  such 
tions  had  been  well  treated  befbn.  But  Montaifnie  wa 
dently  the  founder  of  popular  philosophr  in  mMem  t 
The  grossness  of  his  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  n 
imputed  to  the  coarseness  which  still  belonged  to  the  fn 
But  it  majr  in  part  also  be  ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  t\ 
of  writing  in  a  generally  spoken  langua^.  Authors  ha 
^et  discovered  that  the  same  degree  of  wdelicscy  is  shot 
in  our  own  tongue,  which-  they  had  long  indulged  wii 
notice  in  their  barbarous  Latin ;  where  the  words,  beini 
usual,  did  not  seem  so  gross,  and  where  they  were  not  ui 
stood  by  women,  whose  delicacy  the  grossest  men  dcsi 
some  measure  to  preaerre." 
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atfoiM,  whiA  prompted  the  undertaking,  canied 
|j  luD  to  Uie  end  of  his  career.  The  nine  force  and 
hooflikf  of  mind  vhich  urged  him  to  throv  off  the 
ibackka  of  cutom  and  prejudice^  would  enable 
him  to  complete  hie  triumph  over  them.  He  hat 
kft  little  ftir  hio  lucceeson  to  achioTe  in  the  waj 
of  jait  and  original  apeculation  on  human  life. 
Nevlj  all  the  thinking  of  the  lait  two  oenturieii 
j  «f  that  kmd  which  the  French  denominate  morale 
'  gfteeifi>iee,  ia  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's  Eawjs ; 
then  is  the  germ,  at  least,  and  generallj  much 
He  sowed  the  aeed,  and  cleared  awigr  the 
even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit, 
or  cultivated  and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater 
dcgne  of  nice^  and  perfection.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  tibe  old  Ijatin  adage  is  more  applicable 
thu  to  Montaigne, — **  PereatU  isti  qui  ante  nostra 
duerunt.**  Then  has  been  no  new  impulse  given 
to  tboqght  ainee  his  time.  Among  the  specimens 
of  critidsms  on  authors  he  has  given  us,  are  those 
00  Viigil,  Ovid,  and  Boceacio,  in  the  account  of 
books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  which  he 
findi  be  can  read  in  his  old  age,  and  which  nmj 
be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticismB  which 
worth  reading  at  anj  age. — Comic  Wriiere. 


XIX. 
RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

Ov  those  hooka  to  which  we  have  recourse  for 
pleasure  or  recreation,  we  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  a  goisipping  book — a  collection  of  choice  mor- 
ftamx  and  short  dissertations,  in  which  an  author 
givei  us  the  cream  of  a  diverritj  of  subjects,  with- 
oat  calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  attention,  or  nice 
ezamiaation  of  his  arguments.  A  kind  of  reading 
vbich  resemblee  the  verj  best  conversatiop,  but 
vbicb  i^  at  the  eame  time,  more  artificially  dressed 
up,  sad  more  elegantly  turned.  When,  for  in- 
ttanee,  we  have  l>eeii  vrading  through  a  ponderous 
or  tedious  volume,  for  the  purpoees  of  analysis  or 
for  the  sake  ef  a  few  good  extracts,  we  return,  with 
a  keen  relish,  to  a  literary  gossip  with  an  author  of 
this  kind,  whom  we  can  take  up  with  the  certainty 
of  being  instructed  and  amused — ^the  smooth  cur- 
rrat  of  whose  thoughts  we  can  follow  without  effbrt 
or  eoattiaint,  and  to  whose  guidance  we  abandon 
eonelves  widi  a  desultory,  but  luxurious,  indiffe- 
mce:  and  whom,  when  we  have  read  so  much  as 
to  oar  humour  or  idleness  seemeth  good,  we  can 
lay  down  without  a  sense  of  weariness,  or  a  feeling 
of  diMatiafoction.  And  then,  if  his  disquisitions 
be  ihort,  and  have  no  sequel  or  dependence  upon 
«ch 'Other,  we  can  select  firom  the  bundle  such  as, 
m  length  or  quality,  may  suit  our  time  or  foucy. 
Truly  this  may  be  an  idle,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
mode  of  reading,— and  that  Is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it.  IndMd,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  carried  even  further  than  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  re fauutien  and  amusement  It  is,  without  doubt, 
modi  better  to  puinie  an  agreeable  road  to  the 
temple  of  knowledge,  than  to  pick  out  the  most 
ragged  and  uninviting  path.  The  better  ooune,  it 
» trae,  ealla  upon  ua  for  a  greater  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort — ^il  requires  more  resolution  and  pains- 
taking, and  we  ourselves  should  have  no  objection 
to  It,  where  it  ia  inaccesrible  by  any  other  means. 
Bat  to  select  this  briery  path  in  preference  to  one 
more  easy  and  agreeable,  voluntarily  to  lacerate 
ooxselves  with  the  thorns  which  stick  in  the  way. 
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is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  labour  of  supereroga- 
tion— an  infliction  of  penance  for  its  own  sake ; 
the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to  discourage  and 
disgust.  And  one  would  think  there  are  pleasures, 
few  enough  sprinkled  in  this  pilgrimage  of  three- 
score and  ten,  to  induce  us,  not  inquisitively,  '*  to 
make  that  little  less."  Nor  can  such  a  mode  of 
study  be  called  vain  and  unproductive,  for  the 
richest  fruit  grows  on  the  sunny  aspect  of  the  hill, 
where  nature  has  been  busiest  in  scattering  her 
May  flowers  and  ornaments  of  a  gay  season.  The 
oountenanoe  of  wisdom  ia  not  naturally  harsh  and 
crabbed,  and  repulsive ;  If  it  be  wrinkled,  it  is  not 
with  care  and  111  temper,  but  with  the  lines  of  deep 
thought  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
her  smile  is  as  genial  and  refreshing  as  that  of 
young  beauty,  and  equally  invites  us  to  be  joyous 
and  glad.    She  teaches  us 

"  To  Uve 
Tlie  ctilett  wt7 ;  nor,  with  perpletiog  tbovgbts, 
T^D  intermpt  the  tweeta  of  life,  firom  which 
Ood hathbid dwell fu off  ell  nixiotu  caree. 
And  not  molest  us ;  unless  we  ounclTes 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughu  mid  notions  vain." 

We  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  authors  who 
would  do  every  thing  by  the  si^uare  and  compass^ 
who  would  rudely  snap  the  spruigs  of  feeling,  and 
torture  us  into  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the  author 
who  gives  utterance  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
who  mlnglea  human  feelings  with  all  his  know- 
ledge,  that  lays  fast  hold  of  our  affection,  and 
whom,  above  all,  we  love  and  venerate.  And  such 
a  one  is  the  lively  old  Gascon,  Montaigne.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  author  for  a  snug  fire-sidA  and  an  easy 
armed  chair,  and  more  particularly  whilst  (as  at 
tibia  moment)  the  rain  is  pattering  against  the  win- 
dow at  intervals;  as  the  gusts  of  wind  come  and  go, 
and,  with  the  sea's  hoarse  murmuring  in  the  dis- 
tance,  makes  harsh  music,  which  shows  that  nature 
is  somewhat  out  of  tune.  At  such  a  time,  Mon- 
taigne*!  self-enjoyment  becomes  doubly  our  own. 
His  everlasting  gaiety  and  good  humour  is  more 

grateful  from  the  contrast Montaigne  wrote 

sons  peur,  but  not  aans  reproche.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  a  little  sprinkling  of  **  salt  in  the  Imea, 
to  make  the  matter  savoury" — ^he  is  fond  of  high 
seasoning.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  what, 
according  to  our  system  of  manners,  is  highly  in- 
delicate, was  rasd  by  the  modest  of  his  age,  by  a 
wife  or  a  daughter,  without  disgust ;  some  of  his 
Essays  are  even  addressed  to  ladiea,  it  may  be,  of 
exemplary  liveiu  And,  after  all,  manners  are  but 
the  fiishions  of  the  time,  and  how  variable  they  are 
we  need  no  ghost  from  the  dead  to  tell  us.  The 
customs  of  one  nation  or  age  are  considered  inde- 
corous in  another.  Montaigne,  however,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  babbled  a  little  more  about  such 
matters  than  was  strictly  decorous ;  and  he  informs 
us  that,  although  he  was  so  impudent  on  paper,  he 
was  of  an  eitreme  modesty  and  shame-faoedness 
in  conversation.  But  his  object  was  to  describe 
himself— what  he  thought,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
write ;  and  he  would  have  considered  it  a  weakness 
and  unman liness  to  have  done  otherwise.  -  -  -  - 

The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflections  and 
writings  is  the  philoeophy  of  life.  How  to  Uve 
well  and  die  well  with  him 

"  Is  the  prime  wisdom ;  whet  is  more  is  flune. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence." 

To  achieve  this,  he  studied  deeply  and  aoeu- 
rately  >,  he  dissected  and  anatomised  his  fbelings^ 
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bb  fean,  «nd  hit  bopei,  naj,  tbe  iligbteet  motions 
of  bit  loal,  witb  tbe  coohieat  and  nnconoem  pt  an 
operating  luigaon.  He  lets  us  into  tbe  innennott 
tbougbts  of  bli  beart — ^be  spreads  out  before  us,  as 
in  a  picture,  oYeiy  sbade  and  gradation  of  feelUig. 
Not  a  pbantasma  flitted  across  bis  mind  tbat  be 
did  not  put  down,  and,  baring  contemplated  its 
strangeness  or  absurdity,  be  placed  it  to  tbe  credit 
or  debit  side  of  bis  account.  *'  He  notbing  ext»> 
nuates,  nor  sets  down  augbt  in  malice.*'  He  is  tbe 
most  warm  and  candid  of  friends — ^tbe  most  open 
of  enemies,  i£t  indeed,  be  ever  admitted  into  bis 
beart  an  j  feelhig  wbicb  amounted  to  personal  bos- 
tilitj.  Tbe  consequence  is,  tbat  nofaiodj  can  read 
bis  works  witbout  becoming  his  intimate  and  ap- 
proved good  friend — his  most  £untliar  acquaintance. 
We  know  almost  the  verjr  minute  he  was  bom ; 
andf  if  he  could  baTe  so  fu  anticipated  time,  be 
would,  with  equal  precision,  have  informed  us  of 
the  hour  of  his  death.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any 
thing  would  have  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
afterwards  to  have  been  able  to  come  back  to  earth 
again,  and  add  another  volume  to  bis  Ewajrs,  tbat 
tbe  world  might  still  know  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  *for  bis  numerous 
quotations  from  dassical  authors,  but,  we  think, 
witbout  sufficient  reason.  It  is  true  that,  were  a 
writer  to  give  us  a  whole  chapter  of  them  from  biB 
common-place-book,  thej  would  be  sufficiently  dull 
and  flat,  and,  like  dried  flowers,  would  lose  nearly 
all  their  fragrance,  although  they  might  retain,  in 
some  measure,  their  form  and  colour.  But  where 
quotations  from  tbe  poets  are  made,  as  they  gene* 
rally  are  by  Montaigne,  for  tbe  lake  of  illustration, 
and  are,  at  once,  elegant  and  appropriate,  they 
contribute  both  to  tbe  spirit  and  grace  of  com- 
position.   

Nothing  but  the  Essays  themselves  of  our  old 
confabulator  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and  &ncy,  of  their 
boldncM  and  attractive  simplicity.  He  says  rightly 
that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind. 
All  the  world,  however,  may  know  his  book  in 
him,  and  him  in  bis  book,  the  character  of  each  is 
the  same.  It  requires  more  courage  to  tittle-tattle 
of  a  man*8  foibles,  vanities,  and  litUe  imperfections, 
than  to  expose  heinous  defects  or  wicked  inclina- 
tions ;  as  the  man,  who  shrinks  from  small  incon- 
veniences, will  yet  rush  into  **  the  pelting,  pitiless 
storm,"  with  a  feeling  of  exultation.  The  former 
is  a  confession  of  weakness,  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
audacity  and  semblance  of  manliness.  For  the  one 
be  might  be  mocked  and  ridiculed  ;  for  tbe  other 
be  would  be  feared  and  scorned,  which  is  tbe  more 
tolerable  of  tbe  two.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  con- 
scions  power  and  daring,  which  is  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  risk  ;  for  the  former,  be  runs 
a  chance  ot  gaining  notbing  but  contempt  Tbe 
little  vanities  and  oddities  disclosed  by  Montaigne 
are,  however,  accompanied  by  too  many  amiable 
qualities  to  excite  any  thing  of  this  feeling.  The 
President  Boubier  says  of  him :  **  It  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  avows  lus  defects ; .  but,  if  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  them,  we  shall  find  they  are  only  those 
which  pbilosopben,  or  people  of  fitfbion,  are  not 
ashamed  to  assume,  or  imperfections  which  turn 
upon .  indifferent  things  |"  and  Mallebrancbe  says 
nearly  the  lame  thing  of  him.  Montaigne  bad  a 
natural  and  invincible  repugnance  to  fidsehood; 
and.  as  he  asrares  us  that  he  baa  painted  himself 
as  be  was,  whole  and  entire,  it  is  fiur  to  consider 


thai  be  bad  no  great  vices  to  confess.     At  tbe  i 

time,  there  are  things  in  bis  book  wbicfa  ca 

well  be  justified.  Hii  singular  education,  and  < 

intimacy  witb  tbe  writers  of  antiquity,  tinges 

mind  with  tbat  bold  and  paradoxical  spirit  vi 

is  so  continually  displayed  in  bis  diacoursee. 

formed  a  strict  alliance  and  friendship  with 

ancient  worthies.    Borne,  in  tbe  time  of  hei 

and  flourishing  estate  (for  be  loved  her  neith 

her  bJrtb  nor  decay),  became  to  him  a  paaaion 

a  feeling !    He  paid  more  homage  to  the  dead 

the  living.    He  entered  tbe  lists  more  chivaln 

for  tbe  defence  of  Pompey,  or  in  the  caui 

Brutus,  than  .of  either  of    tbe  religious  fiic 

which  distracted  bis  own  country.    Tbeae  < 

attachments  never  left  him,  and  it  was  with 

gular  satisfliction  tbat  be  bad  the  honour  of  &o 

citisensbip  conferred  upon  him,  during  one  o 

visits   to  Bome.     The    elements  were  atraii 

compounded  in  him — ^tbere  was  an  odd  mixtu 

philosophical  thought  and  trifling  speculation 

acute  reasoning  and  inconclusiveness — of  for 

mind,  and  erratic  ungovemed  fancy.     He  wa 

the  same  time,  idle  and  impatient — though tful 

gay,  and  by  turns  reflected  upon  and  laughi 

himself  and  all  the  world.    Fond  of  travelling 

was  as  difficult  to  be  removed  in  the  first  insu 

as  to  be  stopped  when  once  in  motion.     Of  a  f 

and  courteous  deportment,  of  a  hospitable  dis 

tion,  and  an  amiable  temper— a  despiser  of  < 

mony,  and  eminently  sociable — ^be  appears  to  ! 

been,  in  general,  as  sluggish  in  hii  feelings  i 

was  cold  in  the  constitution  of  bis  mind ;  bu 

the  memory  of  his  fittber  be  cherished  a  deep 

lasting  veneration  and  regard ;  and  for  bis  fi 

La  Boetie,  be  felt  as  sacred  a  friendship  as  evei 

birth  in  the  human  heart.    Himself  bating  t 

obliged  to  any  other,  or  by  any  other,  than  i 

self;  he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  enough  to  cc 

an  obligation,  more  especially  if  it  did  not  call  i 

him  for  any  great  care  or  trouble,  to  which  he 

a  mortal  aversion.     In  fact,  bis  whole  study 

to  be  careless,  easy,  and  contented,  and  he  n 

haste  to  seize  pleasure,  lest  it  should  take  wing 

fly.    But  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  kind-hea 

and  amiable  man,  and  of  a  large  and  capacious  i 

superior  to  most  of  the  prejudices  of  his  Rge, 

though  he  doubtless  bad  some  peculiar  to  himi 

To  him,  all  men  were  compatriots — tbe  univc 

tie,  superior  to  all  national  ties  whatever — and 

relations  of  friendship  to   those  of  kindred. 

was  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping  his  ] 

misesi     Even  in  actions  free,  and  indifferent,  il 

breathed  a  promise,  even  in  whiqiers  to  himsel 

assumed  the  shape  of  an  obligation ;  but  if  be 

once  made  it  known  to  others,  he  considered  h 

self  positively  enjoined  to  tbe  performance  of 

It  was  pleasant  to  him,  because  it  was  voluntarj 

it  was  of  bis  own  free  will  and  bounty. 

Of  bis  reflections,  he  fancied  those  the  best  wh 
be  made  on  horseback ;  and  a  sprightly  thouj 
never  came  into  bis  bead,  on  such  an  occasion,  tl 
be  did  not  regret  there  was  nobody  to  whom 
could  communicate  it;  and  yet  the  reins  of 
bridle  being  wrongly  put  on,  or  a  strap  flappi 
against  his  leg,  was  enough  to  keep  him  out 
humour  for  a  day  together.    Although  of  a  studic 
turn  of  mind,  he  delisbted  more  in  contemplati 
than  reading,  to  which  be'  seldom  applied  hima 
for  more  than  an  hour  together ;  and  that,  when 
bad  notbing  else  to  do,  or  it  may  bs,  for  the  pi 
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poK  of  adling  the  flowen  with  which  he  has  gar- 
niibed  hit  ditqaiutions ;  for  he  tells  us,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  could  retain  nothing  in  his 
memorr  for  any  length  of  time.  Indeed,  the  traa- 
chcrj  of  this  &culty  is  a  standing  subject  of  com« 
plaint  with  him  ;  but  even  from  this  real  or  ima- 
ginary defect  (for,  considering  his  eztraordinaiy 
bmiliaritj  with,  and  the  use  he  makes  of,  Roman 
siithon,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  was  so  Impeifect 
as  he  reprasenta  it),  he  contrives  to  raise  up  some 
pleasant  oonaoUtions ;  as  when  he  says  that,  from 
his  vaat  of  memorj,  be  less  remembers  the  injuries 
he  has  reeeiTed ;  and  that  the  places  he  revisits, 
and  the  books  be  reads  over  again,  still  smile  upon 
him  with  a  fieah  noveltj.  Such  is  the  prerogative 
of  genius— it  can  extract  consolation  from  want 
snd  privation,  and  decks  the  barren  wilderness  with 
beaatjr. 

Human  nature  is  a  waywazd  and  variable  thing, 

sad  where  a  man  perseveres  in  putting  down  every 

crude  and  fugitire  thought  that  occurs  to  him,  we 

moat  expect  to  find  that  his  mind  has  undergone 

changes  similar  to  those  of  his  body,  and  that  what 

be  thinks  to-d^  he  will  not  think  to-morrow.  The 

opinioos  of  a  mutable  nature  cannot  be  immutable. 

DoobCs  will  arise,  contradictions  will  occur,  and 

one  opinion  displace  another,  in  its  turn  to  be 

deposed.    Montaigne  wrote  without  qrstem  and 

vttboat  classification,  rambling  from  one  subject  to 

snotber,  without  order  or  connection,  like  the  bee 

vbich  -now  hardly  settles  upon  one  flower,  and 

iBoa  takes  deeper  draughts  of  another,  as  its  taste 

or  bnmonr  sways  it.    I^ese  aberrations  are  rather 

the  result  of  design  than  aeddent;  and,  it  is  true^ 

give  a  conversational  ease,  a  reality  and  grace  to 

bb  Esaj%  which  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader 

too  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  author,  to  allow 

bim  to  think  anything  but  that  he  is  the  most 

sgreeable  and  original  writer  in  the  world.    He  is 

nov  a  Stoic  and  now  an  Epicurean.    He  is  carried 

**>/  with  every  wind  that  blows— ^  accident  can 

pUj  vhat  stop  it  pleases"  upon  him.    He  now 

sr^ss  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  now  on  the 

otber,and  at  last  leaves  it  without  coming  to  a 

cottclaiion.    He  is  too  hard  for  himself.    *•  He  is 

evety  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.'*  His  book 

ii  censured  in  severo  terms  by  Mallebranche,  not 

fcr  what  we  should  conceive  its  most  objectionable 

P««sges,  but  fbr  the  vanity  and  Pyrrhonism  of  the 

■Qtbor.    Like  most  speculative  men,  Montaigne 

*as  fond  of  jalsing  doubts  against  established  pro- 

poations.    He  hinted  opinions,  which  have  since 

been  sipanded  into  systems.    But,  i£  he  was  an 

enemy  to  snpeittition,  his  scepticism  did  not  tep- 

■isate  in  irreljgion.    The  strong,  as  well  as  the 

*«sk  m  intellect,  aro  subject  to  fluctuations  of 

spiaion,  especially  on  matters  of  fidth.    Montaigne 

*»  open  to  the  reception  of  arguments,  or  rather, 

^c^ed  them  on  all  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  sur> 

pniag  that,  in  the  nligious  contests  which  agitated 

btf^cooatiy,  he  should  waver  in  the  creed  of  his 

wcfbtheia.    A  man  may  doubt  the  fkllibility  of 

hoBSB  establishments,  without  being  either  wicked 

or  irreligious.    The  Ibrce  of  argument  depends 

"P<itt  a  thousand  accidents  —  the  education,  Uie 

^pericnee,  the  associations  of  thought  or  feeling, 

u^^BidHy  or  the  fearieasness  of  the  individual  to 

*wB  they  are  iqiplied.    Whatever  doubts»  how- 

yt  Montaigne  might  throw  out,  he  always  pro- 

"i«d  hinisatf  to  be  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  &ith, 

^  Ui  icnlatioB,  that  aa  he  had  livedo  so  he  would 


die  in  it ;  and  he  did  die,  with  a  fbll  blossoming 
reputation,  after  leading  a  life  (with  the  exception 
of  the  disorder  with  which  he  was  in  his  latter  years 
afilicted)  the  most  joyous,  felicitous,  and  philoa(^ 
phical  of  the  sons  of  men. 

-  -  His  talking  dicourses  aro  inexprossibly  taking 
and  agreeable.  With  a  singular  power  of  self- 
investigation,  and  an  acute  observation  of  the 
actions  of  men,  which  he  diKriminated  with  *'  a 
learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,"  he  combined 
great  affluence  of  thooglht  and  excnrsiveness  of 
fancy.  He  vras,  at  once,  bold  and  trifling — ^philo* 
sophical  and  incondusive — bold  in  imagination  and 
free  in  enquiry— of  an  open  and  preposaessing  de- 
meanour, he  was  amiable  and  eminently  attractive. 
His  style  is  bold,  energetic,  sententious,  and  abrupt ; 
and,  although  provincial  and  unrefined,  it  is  origi- 
nal, vivacious,  simple,  and  debonair.'-'MetroBpective 
JUvieWf  1820. 
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THma  is  a  passage  in  the  **  Tempest,"  well  known 
to  contain  several  expressions  identical  with  those 
of  Florio  in  his  tran^tion  of  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Essays.  And  it  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
highly  improbable  that  Shakspera  should  not  have 
rrad  them.  On  Uie  whole,  the  celebrated  soliloquy 
in  **  Hamlet**  presents  a  moro  characteristic  and 
expressive  resemblance  to  much  of  Montaigne's 
writings  than  any  other  portion  of  the  plays  of 
the  great  dramatist  which  we  at  present  remember ; 
though  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  trace  many 
apparent  transferences  firom  the  Frenchman  into 
the  Englishman's  works,  as  both  were  keen  and 
manj^sided  observers  in  the  same  age,  and  neigh- 
bouring countrieeu  But  "Hamlet"  was. in  those 
days  no  popular  type  of  character ;  nor  were  Mon- 
taigne's views  and  tone  &miliar  to  men  till  he  had 
himself  made  them  so.  Now  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark is  very  nearly  a  Montaigne,  lifted  to  a  higher 
eminence,  and  agitated  by  more  striking  circum- 
stances and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a 
somewhat  more  passionate  structure  of  man.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  wonderful  that  *'  Hamlet,"  who 
was  but  a  part  of  Shakspere,  should  exhibit  to  us 
more  ^an  the  whole  of  Montaigne,  and  the  external 
facts  appear  to  contradict  any  notion  of  a  French 
ancestry  for  the  Dane,  as  the  play  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  in  1600,  and  the  translation  of  the 
**  Essays"  not  for  three  years  later. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
any  points  of  analogy  between  a  poetical  creation, 
probably  the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  Shak- 
spere, and  a  living  man  actually  co-existent  with 
the  poet,  and  who  must  doubtless  often  have  seen 
In  Paris  men  whom  Shakspere  conversed  with  but 
a  few  days  afterwards  in  Xondon.  They  had  the 
same  busy  and  fervid  world  around  them,  listened 
to  the  same  tales  of  Eastern  travel  and  American 
adventure,  and  all  the  great  public  events  and 
personages  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture  seen 
by  one,  were  respectivdy  conspicuous  in  the  back- 
ground gaaed  at  l^  the  other.  Very  ordinary  men, 
nay,  inanimate  things  derive  an  interest,  flrom  our 
certainty  that  they  were  oontempotaiy  with  thoM 
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whom  the  world  cannot,  if  it  would,  forget.  *  The 
celebrated  and  productive  minds,  whose  livee  flowed 
on  through  the  same  days  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
seem  each  to  reflect  a  light  upon  the  other  *,  and 
the  group  starts  forward  into  distinctness  and  yiTid- 
ness,  while  the  single  figure  might  have  seemed 
dim,  cold,  and  stiff,  as  the  recumbent  effig7  in  a 
twilight  diapel.  ---.--- 

It  is  probably  the  great  canon  of  all  biographies, 
and  of  ail  writings  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly 
biographical,  that  those  are  beat  which  present  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  lives  they  relate  to. 
To  some  this  will  seem  a  truism  ;  to  others  a  pa- 
radox.  But  most  persons  appear  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  picture  of  a  human  life  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  rather  than  to  the  fullness  aiid  accuracy  of 
the  delineation.  Yet  it  may  be  well  maintained 
that  the  structure  and  growth  of  a'  man,  of  any 
man,  are  in  themselves  so  grave  and  fhiitful  a 
reality,  that,  quite  independently  of  extraordinaiy 
endowments  or  exploits,  a  true  and  perfect  image 
of  his  inward  being  would  be  a  richer  and  higher 
creation  than  any  portrait  at  all  less  accurate  of  a 
much  more  remarkable  mind.  The  object  is  itself 
so  deep  and  immense  that  in  contemplating  any 
single  example  of  it  all  differences  of  degree  are 
lost  sight  of.  ------  - 

The  truly  precious  and  instructive  specimens  of 
human  nature  which  the  past  leaves  us,  are'  the 
men  in  whom  we  directly,  and  from  themselves, 
know  both  what  they  were,  and  why  and  how  they 
were  so.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  we  have 
not  this  knowledge  of  any  worthless  and  despicable 
soul.  Those  who  have  painted  themselves  truly, 
however  unconsciously,  are  the  true  and  ample 
minds.  The  weak  and  base,  who  have  designed  to 
do  it  at  all,  have  always  betaken  themselves  to 
distortion  and  fiUsehopd,  as  persons  of  misshapen 
forms  often  throw  themselves  into  unnatural  and 
painful  attitudes,  to  hide,  as  they  imagin*e,  the 
blemishes  of  their  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  minutely  and  abundantly  informed  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  dT  Dante, 
of  Cicero,  of  the  holy  and  stainless  Socrates.  We 
know  Milton  as  he  was,  and  with  open  eyes  behold 
him  luminous  in  his  blindness.  We  stand  behind 
young  Goethe,  while  we  listen  to  his  poetry  and 
/ruM,  and  seem  with  his  universal  sensibility  to 
receive  the  just  and  sharp  impression  from  all 
things  and  men,  and  with  his  unwearied  and  felici- 
tous intelligence  to  shape  all  into  new  and  complete 
pictures.  And  fiir  meaner  and  narrower  as  was 
the  man,  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  grow  acquainted 
with  Montaigne  when  we  read  his  **  Essays  ;**  and 
find  that  there  are  few  of  our  kinsmen  or  friends 
whom  we  can  see  into  so  thoroughly,  or  with  whom, 
though  dwelling  for  years  under  one  roof,  we  seem 
to  live  in  such  intimate  commimion. 

This  is  a  great  thing.  The  paring  of  nails,  the 
dippings  of  hair,  the  worn-out  slipper  of  a  con- 
queror's foot,  which  has  kicked  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  men  b^ie  it,  the  glove  horn  a  hand  that 
many  lips  delighted  to  salute,  though  lips  and 
fingers  have  long  since  been  food  for  worms — these 
matters  have  for  some  their  value.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  peruke  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  cocked-bat 
df  Marlborough,  would  fetch,  in  any  London  auc- 
tion-room, a  price  beyond  Voltaire's  history  of  the 
one,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe's  life  of  the  other.    Yet 


these  memorials  can  suggest,  even  to  the  creative 
soul  of  a  collector  of  curiosities,  only  a  fiunt  and 
imperfect  conception  of  their  former  owners.  While, 
in  the  writings  of  any  one  who,  like  Montaigne, 
has  chronicled  himself,  we  have  the  very  man,  a 
living  human  being  brought  before  us.  We  are 
not  comi>eiled  to  infer  the  kernel  from  the  husk, 
the  Hercules  from — ^not  the  foot,  but — ^the  sandal  ; 
to  fill  up  for  ourselves,  with  substantial  form,  the 
empty  vestments  which  adumbrate  their  wearer. 
Here  the  inward  is  that  which  is  clearest;  the 
flame  within  the  coloured  lamp  throwing  its  light 
upon  and  through  those  outward  and  surrounding 
circumstances  which  alone  biography  and  history, 
for  the  most  part,  present  to  us.  Hard,  indeed,  is 
the  work  of  a  biographer,  who  seldom  gives  any 
distinct  and  tenable  knowledge  of  the  hero  he 
describes.  But  he  always,  more  or  less  well,  and 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  does  something  towards 
the  painting  himself.  His  mistakes  and  dreams  as 
to  another,  are  the  facts  of  his  own  mind.  We  see 
him  living  and  moving  at  his  easel,  where  he  may 
be  daubing  only  the  cloudiest  caricature  of  some 
one  else.  That  which  he  ostensibly  writes  of,  is 
as  worthless  as  the  latter  text  inscribed  above  the 
faded  characters  of  a  genuine  classic.  While  he 
blabs  mendacious  gossip  about  the  victim  of  his 
rhetoric,  he  betrays  the  whole  secret,  the  imperish- 
able r^ity  of  his  own  character,  aims,  and  in- 
sight. But  when  he  writes,  as  did  Montaigne,  of 
himself,  the  dream,  the  delirium,  the  inane  iblly» 
is  hardly  less  valuable  than  the  earnest  confession, 
the  simple-hearted  narrative  of  events.  He  may 
not  always  write  truth  and  wisdom  about  his  own 
temper,  principles,  and  story ;  but  the  weaknesses 
and  delusions  are  also  his,  his  own,  and  alike  con- 
tribute to  embody  before  our  eyes  the  one  living 
human  being. 

On  this  topic — ^namely,  what  a  man  is— more 
books  have  been  written  than  on  all  other  matters, 
probably  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  books  are 
written  by  men.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  history, 
all  poetry,  and  all  that,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
woiil,  is  philosophy.  But,  indeed,  more  properly 
spoiling,  it  is  of  this  matter,  and  this  alone,  that 
all  books  more  or  less  directly  treat,  and  about 
this  that  all  thoughts  are  occupied.  For  specula- 
tions, the  least  apparently  human,  are  in  reality 
based  on  some  portion  or  other  of  man,  and  on  this 
alone :  those  as  to  reptiles,  which  may  well  concern 
a  man,  himself  a  woxm  ;  those  as  te  the  earth  we 
tread  on,  we  being  ourselves  but  dust  and  clay ; 
those  as  to  the  air  and  stars,  for  what  else  are  we 
but  a  breath,  and  our  lives  but  sparks  of  fire  in  a 
vault  of  darkness  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
a  fantastic  abuse  of  metaphor.  On  this  subject 
nothing  properly  is  metaphor;  for  all  analogies, 
even  the  wildest  combinations  twisted  together  by 
the  fancy,  have  their  one  root  in  the  unity  of  our 
consciousness.  And  in  all  we  seek  te  know,  our 
aim  is  only  to  discover  what  there  is  m  the  thing 
corresponding  to  somewhat  in  ourselves.  Thus  we 
discern  it ;  thus  we  master  it ;  make  it  our  own ; 
truly  know  it.  That  in  an  object  which  answers 
to,  <fr  dovetails  with,  ourselves,  is  what  we  really 
mean  by  the  object.  And  manifestly  so;  for  if 
there  be  aught  in  it  which  meets  and  assimilates 
with  nothing  in  us,  of  that  something,  that  algebraic 
jr,  Aever  to  be  discovered,  we  cannot  speak,  or 
think,  or  dream.    Not  on^  do  we  not  know  it, 
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hat  w&  Barer  eaa  knov  it.    In  this  largest,  Imt 
ako  moit  trua  wnae  then,  it  ii  certain  that  all  books 
xciate  to  man,  and  only  to  man ;  jet  some  to  that 
whicb  is  more  emential  and  characteristic  in  us, 
wamt  Co  that  which  is  less.    Of  some  the  ground 
and  eleiiicnt  lies  nearer  to  our  affections,  and  will, 
aad  intelUgenoa,  to  that  which  is  least  changeable 
in  ua,  sad  is  the  frame-work  and  support  of  all  the 
nat ;  othera  to  that  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
more  oatward  and  superfidaL    Some  treat  of  man 
m  hia  inmost  life,  belieft,  feelings,  purposes,  and 
siimaMii ;  others  more  of  the  material  world,  which 
ia  also,  hat  mon  remotelj,  his—his  colossal  hut, 
and  incshaitstiUe  mine,  and  insatiable  catacomb. 
Ia  ooa  waj  or  other  the  strongest  and  most  cutting 
tboo^ts  of  man— ainoe  the  beginning  of  his  cur- 
lent  ahnanar  and  present  calendar  some  five  thou- 
saad  years  ago— have  been  exercised  and  expended 
in  shaping  oat  for  himself  a  clearer  and  clearer 
image  of  himself,  both  as  he  finds  himself  imme^ 
diatety  within,  and  as  he  reoognixes  his  own  obscure 
likeness  in  the  canvass  of  nature,  bordered  with  its 
frame  of  time  and  space,  the  carvings  of  which 
are  also  one  endless  intertexture  of  human  resem- 
bLanecsL    Much  of  the  work  of  becoming  what  we 
may  be,  consists  in  knowing  what  we  are ;  and  we 
Bboald  go  mad,  and  rot  in  preternatural  idleness, 
if  we  had  not  the  task  of  gradually  finding  our- 
selves expressed  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe 
impf cased  upon  ourselves,  and  of  more  and  more 
realising  this  correspondence  outwardly  by  action, 
whence  arts  and  trades,  and  journeys,  and  ships, 
and  harvests ;  and  inwardly  by  thought  and  love, 
from  which  arise  religions,  poetry,   sciences,  ^ 
heroism  and  goodness. 

Of  the  books  that  show  us  what  we  are,  there 
have  been  in  many  ages  better  than  the  **  Essays" 
of  Montaigne ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
meaning  to  offend  any  one,  that,  even  in  our  age, 
there  are  seveml  worse.  His  book  is  not  the  widest 
nor  the  deepest ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  genuine  re- 
cofd  of  a  fiir  livelier,  and  richer,  and  more  honest 
mind  than  common.  There  are  oracles  of  loftier 
and  more  fiery  spirits,  belonging  less  than  this  to 
oar  time  and  tendencies ;  and  Sough  Immortal  as 
death  itself^  which  will  outlive  all  hut  life,  yet  not 
more  deserving  of  immortality  than  these  doubts, 
fiuidea,  endleoi  egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Oascon 


Sach  he  was.  He  aoqaaints  ns  with  man  chiefly 
fay  exhibiting  to  ns  a  man,  the  ofbpring  of  one  age, 
asd  the  native  of  a  dngle  spot ;  and  we  must  con- 
sider what  these  drenmstances  made  him,  that  we 
asay  the  better  nnderstand  what  in  himself  he  was. 
He  bekmgad,  m  a  word,  to  the  most  active  portion 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  most  eager  and  productive 
period  that  it  has  known,  at  least  since  it  first  con- 
trived to  shape  itself  into  social  existence.  Printing, 
like  the  former  and  latter  rain,  was  diffusing  the 
kno'ledge  long  collected  in  the  vague  and  dim 
cloods  of  the  past.  Columbus  had  burst  the  gates 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  shewn  to  men  a  new  heaven 
sad  a  new  earth,  and  other  forms  of  human  nature 
than  those  of  oar  elder  regions.  And  while  the 
new  was  pouring  in,  the  old  was  rapidly  crumbling 
down  and  passing  away.  More  connection  and 
inteadependence  was  growing  up  in  all  the  concerns 
of  Jifie^  Individual  strength  and  wild  eneigy  were 
SBttling  down.  The  solid  vault  of  dogma  under 
which  men  lived  was  thinning  off,  and  widening, 
and  wavcnng;  and  while  a  new  and  bright  vegeta- 


tion of  literature  opened  over  the  earth,  the  ancient 
snows  and  ice-rocks  of  tradition  melted  and  burst 
along  in  foaming  torrents.  Together  with  these 
changes,  a  looser  width  of  luxury  and  excitement 
was  unfolded,  and  the  sweeter  wines  of  the  new  age 
were  mingled  with  deadlier  poisons.  In  Germany, 
misery  and  fanaticism,  and  heroic  faith ;  in  Italy, 
unbounded  folsehood  and  creative  genius ;  in  Erig^ 
land,  lawless  brutality  and  popular  seal ;  in  France, 
all  these  elements  were  mixed  together.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reforma- 
tion began  and  was  secured  ;  More  and  Cranmer 
wero  executed;  Luther  lived  and  died;  Rabelais 
stood  forth  as  a  fervid  genius  in  the  mask  of  a 
buffoon;  RaiSaelle,  Durer,  and  Michael  Angelo 
painted  themselves  for  ever  on  the  most  massive 
tablets  of  the  mind  of  man;  Ariosto  embalmed 
chivalry  in  a  gorgeous  tomb ;  Fiesco  conspired ; 
Machiavelli  theorized;  Melancthon  and  Scaliger 
taught;  Cortes  and  Pizarro  passed,  like  its  own 
earUiquakes,  through  America;  the  feudal  great- 
ness of  French  nobility  blazed  almost  its  last; 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  woro  each  other  out 
in  idle  wars.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions, 
Calvin  was  condemned  by  Rome  as  a  heretic,  for 
establishing  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  bum 
Servetus.  Rome  was  sacked  by  an  army  of  adven- 
turers, and  Trent  filled  with  a  council  of  Romish 
prelates.  Faith,  energizing  in  Luther,  threw  off  its 
cowl,  and  his  emperor,  unable  to  compel  him  to 
wear  it,  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and  sank  into 
a  convent.  The  world  was  learning  that  Homer, 
Socrates,  and  Plutarch  were  more  than  names,  and 
growing  to  feel  what  they  really  meant.  And  while 
Montaigne  was  drinking  deepest  of  their  spirit,  the 
Protestants  of  M^rindol  and  Cabi^res  were  mas- 
sacred, and  in  Guyenne,  at  his  own  threshold,  the 
peasantry  were  maddened  into  revolt  by  the  Gabelle 
(1548),  and  were  crushed  again  under  the  heaviest 
sorrows. 

In  fine,  the  state  of  society  in  Western  Europe 
resembled  at  this  time  that  of  a  party  of  mariners 
saving  themselves  on  a  raft  constructed  oat  of  the 
wreck  of  their  former  stately  but  worn-out  vessel. 
With  woes,  and  panic  cries,  and  bleeding  hands, 
and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  deaths  of  many, 
they  constructed  a  frail  support  amid  the  stormy 
waves;  but  the  ruin  of  the  ship  has  laid  open  to 
them  precious  treasures  and  prioaless  instrumentSr 
long  sealed  up  and  forgotten,  within  the  hold ;  new 
necessities  develop  more  complete  inventions :  tiie 
strong  call  of  the  hour  awakens  fresh  life  in  many 
a  hearty  before  weak  and  torpid ;  and  on  their 
creaking  and  wave^washed  deck  they  sail  before  the 
wind  in  greater  terror^  but  with  happier  auspices, 
than  before. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Montaigne,  bom 
in  1 558,  rose  to  consciousness.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  saw  the  world  around  him  all  convulsed 
with  the  fiercest  religious  wars,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  perpetrated,  the  Dutch  republic  ere* 
ated.  He  was  contemporary  with  Cervantes  and 
with  Shakspere.  Seldom  has  there  been  on  earth 
a  broader  scene  of  apparent  conftision ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the-  storm,  fiu .  nobler  and  more  various 
powers  wero  at  work  than  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  the  conflicts  of  the  middle  ages. 
Much  of  household  simplicity  was  perishing ;  po- 
pular foncy  and  feeling  were  loemg  much  of  their 
unconscious  beauty ;  the  rude  and  slow  wachiweiy 
of  political  society  was  breaking  and  cruahing  down  } 
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aboTe  all,  the  old  unquestionable  belieft  of  men 
were  iniirardly  decajring.  and  were  shaken  and  tot- 
tering under  outward  attacks.  The  fierce  horrors, 
base  frauds,  and  lascivious  indulgences  of  public 
life,  were  rather  multiplied  and  darkened  than  at 
all  suppressed;  yet  thought  and  humanity  were 
living  more  strongly,  and  generating  life ;  and  in 
the  confused  and  ferocious  tumult  there  were  some 
who  taught,  and  many  who  received  the  teaching, 
that  faith  in  higher  than  visible  things  had  a  foun- 
dation of  its  own  in  the  heart  of  man  to  rest  on, 
and  need  not  lean  for  ever  on  the  hollow  and  spu- 
rious  support  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  But  this 
last  and  greatest  truth  was  preached  in  the  midst 
of  passions  and  delusions  which  were  closely  min- 
gled with  it,  as  the  stream  turned  into  a  stagnant 
pool  is  itself  stained  by  that  which  it  purifies.  Thus 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  that  in  the 
awakening  knowledge  of  a  beautiful  and  inexhaust- 
ible pagan  literature,  self-satisfying  speculation  and 
easy  sympathy  would  find  abundant  pretext  and 
encouragement  to  shrink  from  the  gigantic  battle 
of  austere  belief  and  distinct  principles  into  a  world 
of  intelligent  delight.  The  survey  of  mankind,  as 
a  mere  object  of  curious  observation,  both  invited 
and  bewildered  the  reason ;  and  the  richest  and 
most  many-coloured  spectacle  of  human  existence 
which  the  world  had  ever  exhibited,  was  heightened 
and  contrasted  by  a  better  knowledge  of  a  remote 
and  wonderful  past. 

Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  country- 
gentleman  and  soldier,  rather  a  humorist,  of  whom 
he  gives  the  following  account : 

'*  My  house  has  been  a  long  time  open  to  men 
of  learning,  and  is  very  well  known  by  them ;  for 
my  father,  who  was  the  master  of  it  for  fifty  years 
and  .more,  being  warmed  with  that  seal  with  which 
King  Francis  I.  had  newly  embraced  literature,  and 
brought  it  into  esteem,  spared  no  pains  nor  expense 
to  get  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning,  treat- 
ing them,  at  his  house,  as  persons  sacred,  who  had 
divine  wisdom  by  some  special  inspiration,  collect- 
ing their  sentences  and  sayings  as  so  many  oracles, 
and  with  the  more  veneration  and  religion,  as  he 
was  the  less  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  for  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  letters  any  more  than  his  prede* 
cesBors  had." 

In  his  writings  the  central  scene  of  his  outward 
life  always  appears  to  be  his  ch&teau,  which  he  de- 
lights to  paint  as  built  mostly  by  his  father,  with 
nothing  added  to  it  by  him ;  as  the  only  gentle- 
man's house  in  France  unfortified  against  either 
party  in  the  dvil  wars ;  and  as  strong  and  hospita- 
ble enough  to  shelter  his  poorer  neighbours  against 
the  mere  marauders  of  the  time.  In  a  tower  of  this 
building  was  the  study  and  library  of  Montaigne, 
and  here  he  describes  himself  as  composing  the 
book  in  which  the  description  occurs,  and  which  is 
almost  as  certain  to  last  as  the  nature  of  man,  which 
it  so  amply  and  minutely  presents  to  us. 

Strange  that  by  means  of  a  little  chemical  mix- 
ture, lamp-black,  and  so  forth,  on  a  tissue  of  old 
rags,  the  thoughts  of  a  man  should  thus  be  preserved 
for  all  men.  For  what  can  seem  a  less  suitable 
vehicle  for  a  thought — consider  it — a  thought ! — 
than  smoke-dirt  and  worn  filaments  of  flax.  These 
then,  perhaps,  are  in  truth  not  that  which  makes 
the  thought  last ;  but  that  which  lets  us  see  that  it 
does  last,  as  the  wire  on  which  the  insect's  diamond 
wing  is  held  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.  Mon- 
taigne is  gone  to  where  he  will  have  found  some  at 


least  of  his  doubts  cleared  up.  But  for  na  he 
left  a  mantle  behind  him,  not  only  inBcril>ed,  aa 
the  magic  garments  of  romance,  with  many  atra 
characters,  but  shewing  the  famiUar  folds  and  tw 
of  the  short  and  stout-bodied  old  Gascon.  In  1 
mantle  we  need  not  wrap  ourselves,  but  we  may 
to  peruse  and  measure  it.  Thus  it  remains  t< 
as  a  fact  that  Montaigne  did  what  no  man  had  d 
before,  nor  has  any  man  so  well  done  since — 
sharp,  light,  and  with  endlessly  daring  strol 
painted  himself,  as  the  one  great  certainty  i 
world  of  doubt — ^himself,  a  living  being — a  per 
— a  man,  bright  shining,  like  an  enchanted  heu« 
a  human  image  of  brassy  flame  in  Bembran( 
wizard  cave  of  blackness. 

Many  have  shewn  us  man  in  general,  and  h 
done  this  better  or  worse,  according  to  their  aev4 
shares  of  manhood.  But  the  mischief  of  such  d 
neations  is,  Uiat  man  in  general  is  after  all  a  ficti 
for  man  exists  only  in  particular.  The  eaaen 
forms  and  germs  of  our  whole  nature  are  sto 
indeed  in  e^ery  individual,  and  as  the  reason  q 
dually  awakens  to  the  music  of  experience,  a  c 
responding  image  becomes  present  to  it  of  man 
a  single  ideal  being.  But  this  image  is  alwayi 
some  extent  impwfect,  and  yet  has  a  tendencj 
allure  and  even  imprison  our  attention  within  its 
and  shut  out  any  entrances,  or,  if  we  may  use 
word,  ingrowths,  of  further  knowledge.  And 
before  whom  the  image  floats,  cloudy  and  pent 
lous,  while,  still  indefinite  and  unsteady,  it  dn 
up,  like  a  water^spout  column,  new  substanc? 
reality  into  its  own  bulk,  often  does  better  serv 
to  himself  and  others  than  he  who  does  homage 
and  worships  a  fixed  idea,  however  noble  and  ca] 
cious,  admitting  of  no  growth  or  maturation, 
the  encyclopedic  and  interminable,  as  opposed 
the  defining,  shaping  process,  we  may  well  ind< 
become  boundless,  aimless,  and  incoherent.  And 
to  a  certain  extent  was  Montaigne ;  but  also  ri* 
various,  of  inexhaustible  yearnings  after  new  m< 
tal  treasures  of  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  ei 
sending  out  his  wealth  possessed  on  new  ventui 
of  wealth  to  be  acquired.  He  sits  a  golden  gnoi 
in  his  sparry  cells  and  galleries  piled  with  jewel 
and  he  is  their  true  discoverer  and  guardian ;  a 
though  not  the  creative  spirit  with  the  one  effii 
cious  image  of  the  Aladdin's  palace  into  which  t 
jewels  shall  be  biiilt,  is  yet  akin  to  him,  and 
heart  owns  him  as  a  brother. 

Great  again  is  the  power  of  a  Dante,  of  a  Sha 
spere,  even  of  a  Machiavelli,  a  De  Thou,  in  she 
ing  us  some  shadows  and  surfaces  of  many  me 
some  leaves  of  the  great  tree  of  man's  life.  B 
after  all  they  can  give  us  only  lines  and  gleamt 
lines  as  of  a  withered  leaf  wasted  to  a  skeleU 
lace-leaf;  gleams  vague  as  those  of  forests  Be< 
through  mist.  To  know  what  really  is  or  has  bee; 
there  is  required  an  insight  into  the  thing,  such  i 
these  writers  possessed,  but  cannot  give.  For 
cannot  be  given,  any  more  than  a  living  eye  < 
retina  and  nerve  can  be  given  to  a  head,  in  the  fir 
construction  of  which  it  has  been  omitted.  Th 
insight  must  be  found  or  won  within.  Beaming 
seeing  from  the  heart,  into  the  heart  it  looks.  Noi 
this  it  is  which  in  Montaigne  we  find,  and  th 
reality  and  meaning  of  which  he  has  exemplifie* 
better  than  almost  any  one.  His  book,  he  tells  ui 
is  one  about  himself,  aiid  only  about  him  self.  A\ 
else,  anecdote,  speculation,  narrative,  is  there  onlj 
for  this  purpose.    We  have  him  before  us  i&  all  hii 
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to  oth«n,  in  til  his  oocapationi,  all  hii 
■Bd  all  hit  outward  actioni. 


He  «M  nuiiiMtioBablj  a  laige-minded,  dear, 
nd  bcalthj  man.  For  almost  ereiy  kind  of  human 
eioleDoe  he  had  ^fmpathj  and  Ioto*  and  under- 
good  much  of  its  scheme  and  tendencies,  keeping 
bimtlf  unshaken  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Thst  WBS  a  are  intelligenoe  and  kindliness  of  heart 
vhich  in  his  age  could  make  a  man  antidote  so 
moch  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  latter  tunes — 
Kprobsidiig  torture,  and  all  cruel  modes  of  capital 
pQudunent;  lamenting   loudly  the  treatm«it  of 
mngt  aatioas  by  Europeans ;  seeing  through  all 
the  pretexts  for  courtly  proAisUm,  and  condemning 
H,  slthoogh  himself  a  courtier  and  holding  a  place, 
a  men  rseUess  cruelty  to  the  people.    He  also 
tttteriy  disbeUered  the  whole  train  of  magical  won- 
den,  gfaostSft  material  Tisions,  witchcraft,  and  such 
other  blondering  modes  of  representing  the  super- 
aatsnl  bjr  distorting  and  interrupting  nature.   This 
riev  of  hioi,  founded  on  the  unquestionable  e?i- 
dcace  of  his  own  writings,  which  on  these  points 
ii«  moit  uniformly  consistent,  seems  t^  foil  in  with 
lU  the  other  oTidence  which  his  whole  works  and 
life,  sttd  his  own  open-hearted  statements,  furnish 
of  bit  remarkable  and  unraiying  honesty.    For  he 
who  admits  falsehood  into  his  inner  chambers  of  the 
besrt  sad  among  his  household  gods,  can  seldom 
UH  to  have  some  lurking  fimcy  of  a  fimdamental 
gitwod  of  disorder  and  confusion  as  the  basis  of  the 
aiurcne,and  hence  almost  ine?itably  belieTes  in 
the  &ihioiuible  delusions  of  his  day,  whatever  they 
ottjr  be.   Vain  dream  ot  quacks  and  of  their  dupes, 
tbat  a  man  by  being  a  quack  loses  all  belief  in 
<|tteker]r !    Knowing  that  his  own  pretences  are 
iiibe,  he  has  the  more  credulity  to  spare  for  those 
of  othen.    He  who  passes  folse  coin  is  the  more, 
not  the  less,  likely  to  be  taken-in  by  sham  jewels 
offered  Aeap,  or  by  any  other  temptation  suitable 
to  his  greediness  and  his  self-complacent  cunning. 
411  tviadleis  are  in  truth,  by  the  nature  of  the 
cue,  members  of  a  joint-stock  company  for  mutual 
deception.     Moreover,  this   thorough  honesty  of 
Montaigne  is  hardly  separable  from  clear  sagacity 
eonbined  with  genuine  qrmpathy  such  as  his.   The 
■liiTor  of  the  true  mind  fiiithfully  represented  the 
txse  realities  presented  to  it,  for  it  was  neither 
Baffled  up  by  n  veil  of  selfishness,  nor  cracked  by 
psMioo,  nor  painted  over  with  a  tawdry  coat  of 
ofteatatioos  conceits  and  follies.   Wherever  no  one 
of  time  things  happens,  and  the  mind  is  vividly 
avabe  snd  active,  there  will  be  accarate  and  sted- 
fut  knowledge  of  all  that  lies  nearest  to  the  man, 
•nd  most  concerns  his  work  on  earth.    And  this 
tttsinment  we  find  characteristically  marked  and 
entaia  in  Montaigne,  whose  judgments  on  public 
tSnia,  on  education^  on  diversities  of  character, 
nd  on  Utermture,  are  always  instructive  or  sug- 
gntive,  however  imperfoct. 

Doubtless  no  allegations  of  wisdom  on  some 
potato  QUI  meet  the  diaiges  against  Montaigne,  of 
6»qncnt  inconsistencies  and  of  fundamental  scep- 
iioBL  The  occasional  self-contradiction  in  a  man 
*bo  writes  so  much  from  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
h  act  wonderful.  But  even  of  this  there  is  less 
tbaa  might  be  supposed.  And,  indeed,  if  the  man 
or  bit  book  were  a  mere  bundle  of  unconnected 
Hvelinesws  and  sparkles  of  thought,  either  would 
be  nceriy  as  worthless  as  the  dullest  heap  of  tri- 
Tialitiss.    A  man  without  character,  and  a  type  of 


thought  of  his  own,  may  appear  to  be  many  things^ 
but  in  reality  is  little  more  than  nothing.  But  a 
oneness  with  many  sidtf  to  it,  and  capable  of  quick 
revolution  and  transfoniation,  is  a  more  vital  and 
productive  thing  than  the  stagnant  and  staring 
singleness  of  aims  and  habits  which  the  meanest 
minds  can  understand  and  measure. 

Of  the  scepticism  something  more  must  be  Said. 
That  Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  in  the  sense  of 
finding  all  the  theories  he  knew  of,  which  profess 
to  systemaUae  the  whole  of  human  life,  scanty  and 
frail,  there  can  be  no  doubt    That  he  was  wrong 
in  this,  decision  no  man  of  strong  and  cultivated 
speculative  powers  will  now  maintain.    But  his 
error  seems  to  be  that  he  had  no  Ihith  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  attempt    The  philos<^hy  known 
in  his  time  was  ill  calculated  to  convert  him.   That 
of  antiquity  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and, 
above  ^l,had  been  produced  under  obsoleto  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  and  could  no  longer 
answer  the  denumds  of  later  experience.    It  must 
also  be  said,  that  he  had,  in  truth,  never  passed 
through  any  really  methodical  course  of  philosoph  ical 
inquiry,  nor  had  undergone  any  accurate  scientific 
discipline.    The  current  religious  opinions,  which 
he  by  no  -means  opposed,  might  have  seemed  likely 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  a  large  scheme  of 
speculative  theology,  constructed  chiefly  by  the 
schoolmen.    But  this  system  of  doctrine,  whether 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  was  little  fitted  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  a  mind  like  his ;  for  under  the  name 
and  sacred  attributes  of  revelation,  it  admitted  a 
cumbrous  element  of  what  was  purely  arbitrary 
and  capricious.    And  attempting  to  combine  this 
with  the  facts  of  life  and  the  principles  of  mere 
intelligence,  it  produced  a  discordant  compound* 
obviously  unstable  and  inadequate.    The, truth  is, 
that  any  philosophical  scheme  of  the  world  known 
to  him,  perhaps  any  conceivable  one,  must  neces- 
sarily have  seemed  as  idle  and  vain  as  would  the 
tissue  of  cobwebs  on  the  vaults  and  pillars  of  some 
noble  building,  if  offered  as  a  sufficient  diagram 
and  explanation  of  the  principles  of  its  construction. 
•The  chief  document  on  the  subject  of  his  phi- 
losophical opinions,  or  nther  of  his  opinions  about 
philosophy,  is  the  celebrated  **  Apology  for  Ray. 
mond  de  Sebond*'  (Essays,  ii.,  12).     This  writer 
had  taken  the  sum  of  the  cumrnt  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  had  attempted  to  justify  them  by  argu- 
ments of  mere  speculation  from  the  premises  of 
human  experience.    A  perilous  and  fentastic  at- 
tempt, in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he 
considered  that  nothing  can  be  understood  and 
mainteined,  except  in  reference  to  the  causes  and 
conditions  by  which  it  has  arisen.    That,  therefore, 
as  the  religious  creed  of  his  day  had  been  partly 
the  product  of  a  tradition  grounded  in  foreign  and 
ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  partly  of  the 
metaphysical  science  of  intermediate  times,  partly 
of  accident  and  caprice,  it  would   have  been^  a 
miracle  far  greater  than  any  of  those  which  he  vin- 
dicated, had  it  been  found,  as  he  asserted,  in  strict 
correspondence  with  the  principles  of  universal 
reason,  and  the  demands  of  human  nature  through 
the  whole  series  of  ages.    It  would  have  been  well 
had  he  known  that  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
and  eternal  element  in  the  vague  and  shifting  mass 
of  the  common  beliefs — ^which  is  all  that  religion 
requires,  all  that  philosophy  can  grant— is  only  to 
be  defended  by  the  admission,  or  rather  the  decla- 
ration, that  there  is  also  in  it  a  vesture  liable  to 
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decay,  and  a  bodj  doomed  to  death.    It  ii  also 
imibitunate  for  Bajmond  not  to  have  ao  clearly 
read  himself,  as  to  aee  that  the  task  he  had  under* 
taken  was  one  giring  room  and  occasion  beyond 
all  others  for  the  exercise  of  lawless  ingenuity, 
and  the  mad  attempt  to  harness  and  guide  assump- 
tions and  sophisms  in  the  path  of  truth,  which 
admits  of  no  such  serTioe.    The  work  of  any  man, 
in  any  age,  who  attempts  such  an  enterprise,  must 
needs  resemble  a  mirage  landscape  of  Egypt,  inter- 
spersed among,  and  partly  reflecting,  partly  ob- 
scuring, granite  temples  and  marble  gods,  but  itself 
an  airy,  fleeting  Tision.    Reason  may  well,  as  in 
mathematical  science,  give,  after  the  lapse  of  oen- 
turicM,  a  final  decision  in  fiivour  of  its  own  slow 
results;    or  attain,  at  last,  an   insight  into  the 
laws  and  being  of  great  fiu^,  such  as  the  system 
of  the  stars,  ox  the  moral  and  physical  structure  of 
man ;  but  that  it  should  conclusiTely,  and  for  ever, 
be  able  to  ratify  a  huge  medley  of  feelings,  specu- 
lations, and  legends,  such  as  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages  the  orthodox  fiiith,  and  render  these 
imperative  through  eternity— this  can  be  credited 
only  by  a  mind  weakened  and  heated  by  the  lust 
for  wonder,  or  lost  for  the  time  in  the  labyrinth  of 
its  own  subtlety, 'or,  in  distrust  of  reason,  leaning, 
terror>stricken,  on  any  most  hopeless  substitute 
for  it. 

The  argument  of  Montaigne,  however,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  independent  of  the  peculiar  line  of  rear 
spuing  adopted  by  De  Sebond.  For  the  main 
purport  of  his  Essay  is  not  so  much  to  justify  tiie 
topics  of  his  author,  as  to  maintain  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  these  may  be,  human  thought,  with- 
out admitting  the  idea  of  a  positive  and  outward 
revelation,  can  form  no  more  enduring  scheme. 
The  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  probably  handled  only 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  objections  to  the 
theories  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  which  Mon- 
taigne knew  of.  In  this,  though  always  lively  and 
striking,  he  is  comparatively  unsuccessful, — ^partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  he  refers  to,  which 
he  has  caught  at  chiefly  in  firagments,  and  by  way 
of  anecdote,  but  still  more  from  the  want  of  genuine 
philosophical  capacity.  This  may,  perhaps^  be 
generalised  under  the  laiger  term  of  reason  in  its 
highest  being — of  the  power  which  beholds  and 
converses  with  supersensual  and  universal  realities. 
These,  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  are  philosophic 
truths,  or  first  principles;  embraeied,  reverenced, 
and  obeyed  by  the  will,  are  laws  of  duty ;  relied 
on  and  worshipped  by  the  heart,  are  objects  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  embodied  in  beautiful  symbols,  are 
the  deified  forms  of  the  imagination,  and  haunt  and 
spiritualize  the  highest  poetry.  Now  this  manifold 
but  one  power,  which  is  nothing  less  or  ofter  than 
the  spirit  or  life  of  man  in  its  loftiest  energy,  Mon- 
taigne did  not  in  any  ample  degree  possess.  Had 
it  existed  more  fully  in  him,  though  ne  might  have 
rejected  as  insufficient  all  actual  philosophies,  yet, 
supposing  him  to  have  remained  the  same  in  type 
of  character,  and  to  have  made  reflection— as  he 
did  make  it--hi8  chief  business,  he  would  inevitably 
have  believed  in,  and  prophesied,  a  ftiture  and 
more  perfect  philosophy,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  create  it. 
The  proof  that  he  was  not  remarkably  wider  the 

Sidance  of  this  daimon,  or  genius,  may  perhaps 
strengthened,  for  those  1^0  need  such  evi- 
denoes,  by  the  fiict  that,  in  the  midst  of  much 
Ught  and  playful  writfaig,  of  many  oomlc  stories 


and  abundant  wit,  he  displays  no  trace  of  hum 
such  as  glorifies  the  much  dulness,  and  air 
transmutes  the  filth,  of  Rabelais.  It  is  the  < 
racteristic  office  of  humour  to  exhibit  earnest  i 
ings  and  deim  thoughts,  in  grotesque,  often 
extravagant  anV  monstrous, forms, such  as  outwa 
contrast  the  most  with  that  of  which  they  are 
vehicle,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  opposition  heigl 
and  sharpen  the  eiFect  of  that  which  moves 
lives  within.  It  is  not  in  any  eminent  degrc 
French  faculty ;  and  the  greatest  comic  writer 
France  since  Rabelais — ^to  wit,  Moli^re  and  ^ 
taire,  both  of  whom  in  their  shrewd  and  cum 
sarcasm  Montaigne  somewhat  resembles — hai 
exhibit  a  trace  of  it. 

But  with  this  deficiency  in  Montaigne,  and  \ 
the  fhct  that  in  him,  as  in  all,  the  negative  8id( 
the  mind  is  the  weak  and  ungenial  one,  it  is  uc 
to  say  that  there  was  either  an  entire  denial  of 
possibility  of  speculative  truth  for  man,  or  in 
ference  to  those  who  sought  it.  Of  all  authors 
favourite  is  Plutarch,  the  aealous  guardian  of 
trophies  of  the  men  of  old,  and  burner  of  inci 
at  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  sages,  in  whom 
conviction  of  the  triumphant  efficacy  of  thoi 
had  the  warmth  of  a  passion  as  well  as  the  cl 
ness  of  an  idea.  Of  all  men  the  one  whom 
seems  most  thoroughly  to  have  revered  and  Ic 
is  the  saint,  prophet,  and  martyr  of  pagan  wisdoi 
Sooates.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  bow  m 
he  steadily  understood  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Athenian.  But  it  is  Tory  remarkable  that,  1 
such  entire  sincerity  and  fervour,  he  selected 
for  his  full  admiration  and  love.  For  Montaj 
lived  in  an  age  when  pompous  dogmas  and  enn 
speculations  were  mingled  with  a  strong  and  fi 
but  indistinct,  element  of  pure  religious  &i 
when  morals  were  to  a  great  extent  sunk  in  g 
indulgence,  corrected  by  harsh  and  glaring  dai 
of  monkish  severity ;  and  when  many  men  v 
practically  and  most  memorably  great,  with  Ij 
or  no  comprehension  of  the  real  value  -and  1 
dency  of  their  own  lives.  Iq  this  glittering 
smoky  tumult  the  €kscon  did  not  pretend  to  c 
any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  to  be  i 
to  harmonise  the  piercing  tones  and  thunders  of 
discords.  He  lived  an  off-hand  life,  and  pain 
it  with  sudden  and  shifting  colours.  Yet  tha 
deeper  sense  was  hidden  in  him  of  a  truth  1 
adamantine  system  at  the  base  of  the  world's  c 
ftuions,  and  of  his  own  levities,  seems  proved, 
only  by  the  impression  of  his  works,  as  a  whi 
but  by  his  reverential  admiration  of  the  gi 
master  of  Grecian  thought  Socrates,  too,  livec 
a  time  when  many  minds  were  sick,  stniggli 
and  half- delirous ;  when  the  simple  dignity 
earlier  days  was  no  longer  possible;  when  n 
had  begun  to  think  of  themselves  and  their  0 
nature,  and  sophists  were  teaching  the  comforta 
lesson  that  all  things  are  mere  concrete  falseho 
and  that  to  live  by  lies,  and  think  for  gain  1 
glory,  was  the  noblest  work  of  man.  In  an  ear] 
time  Socrates  would  probably  have  been  conten' 
to  be  the  Solon  or  the  Arittides  of  his  country- 
character  in  which  soine  of  his  noblest  endowme 
could  not  have  be^  developed,  and  his  intuiti 
into  the  deepest  heart  of  things  would  have  slu 
bered :  a  character  also  of  homely,  unspeculati 
superiority,  which  could  not  have  made  him  wl 
he  was,  the  greatest  Fact  in  an  age  of  refinemei 
and  dialectics.    But  the  diseases  of  thought  cou 
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taif  kf  panr  and  mightier  thought  be  eared.  And 
it  VM  the  tuk  of  ScNomtes  to  do  thk,  not  merelj 
fer  hif  own,  hut  for  ail  time ;  and  in  letting  forth 
hf  word  and  deed  the  nalit/  of  truth  and  heroic 
goodiM«k  against  the  mere  greed/  appetite  for 
plmwue,  to  which  the  aophiste  made  their  cloTer- 
■Mi  ttbwrnmt,  he  alao  exhibited  the  frediest, 
liTdimt,  leoft  a^ctod  image  of  a  reaaonable,  gene- 
iws  okan«  that  ever  brightened  the  pagan  world. 
Steidtet  and  complete  wai  he  ai  thii  round  earth; 
ahmdaat  and  living  ai  the  anmmer.  The  perennial 
giow  aad  inward  atriiingi  of  innamerable  hearta 
oa  to  thii  hour— the  fiuth  in  the  certainty  of  reoaon, 
Um  faiowiedge  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  heap  of 
dimdcn,  but  in  a  world  of  intelligenee  and  good — 
thcK  we  owe  in  a  higher  degree  to  him  than  to 
aaj  native  of  thia  waitem  continent.  It  would  be 
bud  to  aeHwiate  bow  much  of  the  beet  wiedom,  and 
the  waroMet  hopea  that  inipiie  the  eoala  of  all  men« 
tie  owing  to  the  poor  murdered  Athenian^  whoee 
life  waa  a  long  amertion  of  conedenoe  against 
qaaekeiy,  aad  hia  death  its  triumph  over  the  folly 
of  the  oiea  whom  he  ao  ftithfiillj  eerved  and  loved. 
The  aknt  tear  in  the  aecret  chamber— the  calm 
reMlatioB  of  meditative  sympathy  to  go  and  do 
likewise  the  purpose  in  other  hearts  to  live  like 
lum  for  duty,  and  not  for  profit  mr  praise — ^these 
siv  his  right  and  imperishable  honours.  But  ho- 
BOOT  be  there  alao  in  hia  smaller  measure  to  the 
■%ht|  a4>ridoua  Frenchman,  who  among  fierce 
Mdi  aad  the  breadung  forth  of  the  great  deepe  of 
epiaion  aad  of  denial,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
iblliee  aad  inconsistencies»  and  with  no  distinct  or 
fim  view  of  thai  scheme  of  the  supersensual,  in 
Ike  eeatre  of  which  he  firetted  and  indulged  him- 
••11^  yet  had  honesty  and  warmth  of  soul  to  see  in 
Socrates  a  victorious  witness  for  the  grandeur  and 
IsningttcH  of  truth.* 

Sooates  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  irre- 
Hgieo;  aad  many  words  have  been  expended,  per- 
kept  a  few  wanted,  on  the  question,  whether  bis 
Preach  eulogist  ie  or  ie  not  liable  to  the  eame  accu- 
■aCioa.  Did  Montaigne  beUUve  Christianity  P  A 
eenpfadions  question,  which  would  be  clear  enough 
to  admit  of  an  answer,  if  we  only  knew  what  is 
■mat  by  belieC  and  what  by  Christianity.  Sad  is 
the  condition  of  a  talker  in  drawing-rooms,  very 
led  that  of  a  writer  of  dieeertatione,  who  attempte 
to  saswer  a  queetion  before  he  knows  the  meaning 
•f  it  Man  in  such  a  case,  though  the  highest  of 
caitbly  bemga,  is  a  sight  painful  to  mortal  eyes, 
•ad  which  almost  draw  the  softest  teara  from  behind 
the  baldest  of  speetaclea.  In  the  answem  that 
bave  been  given  to  the  categorical  demand  touching 
the  Ikith  of  Montaigne,  something  of  this  darkness 
'»  pcrhape  diecemible.  But  it  may  safoly  be 
•finced,  that  if  by  unbelief  be  meant  the  opinion 
Ukst  Christianity  is«  Uke  the  art  of  Cagliostro,  or 
the  nairative  of  Psalmanaxar,  a  pure  fiction,  a 
coatcioos  woHe  of  someone*s  fancy,  and  that  it  no 
■•re  oonoems  ua  than,  judicial  astrology  or  the 
Qcvdae  of  angnra,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
F<tby  doctrine  of  Hume  aad  Voltaire,  then  doubt- 
ie«  ia  thie  way,  aad  to  this  extent,  Montaigne  waa 
Bot  an  onbeliever.  If;  on  the  other  hand,  belief  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  a  certain  eet  of  propo- 
atioos  have  been  committed  by  irresistible  power 
to  tbe  keeping  of  a  certain  caste  of  men,  on  the 
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acquieeoence  in  which  statements,  and  the  submis- 
rion  to  which  men,  our  eternal  weal  or  woe  ie  made 
dependent*— with  the  proviso  that  the  doctrines 
themselves,  and  the  comminion  of  the  teachers,  are 
not  to  be  scrutinized  at  all,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  results  of  our  experience  or  the 
principles  of  our  reason— ^then  in  this  sense  Mon- 
taigne believed.    Nay,  in  the  bewilderment  of  his 
misunderstanding  at  the  immensity  and  seeming 
contradictions  of  the  universe,  perhaps  he  even 
hoped  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  pussle  of  exist- 
ence would  find  its  solution  in  the  accompanying 
pussle  of  revelation.    But  if  Christianity  be  re- 
garded not  as  an  arbitrary  pussle,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary mystery,  that  is,  a  truth  dark  to  the  careless 
and  unprepared  eye,  but  luminous,  and  the  light 
of  all  things,  to  the  spirit  purified  by  love  of  God, 
and  by  entire  self-sacrifice ;  as  a  truth  founded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  claimed  by  his  noblest  wants, 
manifested  by  the  full  harmony  of  all  his  powers, 
and  by  their  triumph  o^er  inward  and  outward  dis- 
turbancsa  and  desolations  completely  realised  in 
the  Saviour,  and  attainable  for  all  by  the  heartfelt 
recognition  of  it  in  him — ^this  is  a  Christianity  of 
which  Montaigne  had  not  only  no  belief,  but  no  con- 
ception. Again,  if  faith  be  not  a  blind  and  dcspemte 
clutching  to  an  unknown  somewhat,  like  the  drown- 
ing man's  grasp  at  any  object  near  him,  though  it 
be  the  shark's  jaw  or  the  dagger  of  the  sword-fish ; 
if  it  be  anything  more  and  better  than  a  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  of  all  voluntary  action,  under 
the  name  of  obedienoe ;  if  it  be  the  affectionate 
and  loyal  adherence  of  the  heart  to  the  truths  of 
reason,  which  the  passions  and  selfishness  tempt  us 
to  deny ;  then  it  is  a  power  of  which  Montaigne 
had  experienced  but  little,  and  which  he  did  liot 
at  all  understand.    All  that  we  find  in  him  of 
Christianity  would  be  suitable  to  apes  and  dogs 
rather  than  to  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  desired  that  he  ehould  be 
treated  with  justioe^if  not  for  his  sake,  yet  for 
ours.  He  was  not,  in  any  high,  pure  sense,  a  re- 
ligious man,  but  he  was  honest,  dear-righted,  and 
affectionate.  Nothing  human  waa  for  him  without 
a  meaning  and  a  value ;  and  he  cherished,  in  the 
midst  of  his  vanities  and  inconristencies,  a  cheerful 
conviction  that  goodness  and  wisdom  do,  somehow 
or  other,  preside  over  this  bUck  and  cloudy  web 
of  things.  He  walked,  indeed,  in  a  circle  of  dark- 
ness, within  which  his  little  world  of  life  and  light 
burnt  like  a  lantern.  But  as  he  moved  along,  the 
darkness  kindled  round  him,  and  shewed  itself  to 
be  but  a  dormant  light.  For  human  existence  was 
to  him  itself  a  lucid  thing,  often  broken,  indeed, 
and  wavering,  but  still  bright  and  radiant.  To 
him  it  was  joy  and  hope  to  live  our  common  life ; 
aad  the  healthy  fVeshneae  and.  vigour  of  all  his 
emotions  and  perceptions  required  no  aid  of  creative 
imagination  or  brooding  reflection  to  give  them 
worth  and  beauty.  For  him  the  earth,  which  had 
swallowed  so  many  generations,  and  suffered  so 
many  wounds,  was  green  and  prosperous.  The 
aky,  battered  and  pierced  by  so  many  mad  wishes, 
firuitless  prayers,  and  aiiy  pinnacles  of  visions  which 
had  passed  away,  bent  smoothly  and  securely  over 
him,  and  smiled  with  crystalline  azure.  To  be 
alive,  and  man — to  see,  to  feel,  to  walk,  to  think, 
to  read  Plutarch,  or  hunt  over  the  plains  of  Peri- 
gord,  filled  him  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood. 
The  human  faces  of  ruined  or  plague-struck  pea- 
sants, of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  of  the  people 
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of  Paria»  of  the  nobles  and  dames  of  Frsoce, 
slamped  as  all  were  with  stories  of  foil/  and  suffer- 
ing, yet  had  also  a  precious  import  as  the  ■counte- 
nances of  men,  and  won  from  him  an  eager  sjrm- 
pathj.  From  this  fellow-feeling  of  brotherhood  the 
gre/  old  earth,  with  the  infinltj  of  space  above, 
and  the  immeasurable  gmve  below,  had  for  him 
beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  elastic  gladness^  And 
his  brain,  wondering  and  growing  weary  at  the 
spectacle  of  history,  to  him  a  long  riddle,  poised 
itself  and  rested  totdj  in  the  book-tower  of  his 
chateau,  with  the  memory'  of  La  Boetie,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  the  anticipated 
kindness  of  his  own  and  of  all  ftxtuie  times.  Sceptic 
as  he  was,  the  dark  and  ulcered  scepticism  of  a  Jater 
age  was  unknown  to  him.  The  towered  landscape 
of  OfOeoe  and  Rome  had  been  disclosed  anew 
before  him  and  his  generation.  The  expanse  of 
the  future  was  bursting  open  with  the  dash  and 
storm -music  of  battles ;  and  he  knew  not  how 
much,  or  how  little,  to  expect  from  the  change,  but 
felt  that  there  was  dew  and  bloom  for  him  upon 
the  near  and  friendly  soil  on  which  he  set  his  foot. 

'  Weak,  no  doubt,  and  dim  and  haxy,  must  the 
best  image  appear  to  us  that  we  can  now  recover  of 
a  man  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
past  ousts,  indeed.  Imperishable,  unchangeable, 
but  it  leems  to  flit  away  from  us  into  a  gulf  of 
shadows.  And  we  can  hardly  satisfy  ouiselTes  that 
it  ever .  has  been  the  throbbing,  bright-eyed  thing 
that  we  call  Now.  But  that  now,  even  while  we 
write  it,  stiffens  to  a  mummy  in  the  memory,  melts 
in  the  fancy  to  a  spectre,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen 
as  what  it  was.  Thus,  not  only  the  sunny  statuary 
6r  Grecian  life,  the  clanging  stride  of  Rome,  the 
high-hearted  ferment  of  pride,  and  gracefulness,  and 
faith  in  the  middle  ages,  are  worn  away  to  ghostly 
emptiness,  but  we,  too,  and  our  full,  uneasy  exist- 
ence, are  slipping  away  from  ourselves  into  the 
same  vague  twilight.  It  is  not  only  Montugne 
who  pines  and  decays  into  a  name  and  an  effigy ; 
but  those  who  read  of  him,  and  he  who  writes. 
Obscure  as  he  hovers  before  us,  shall  we  appear  at 
a  coming  age;  and  palpable  and  bold  as  we  now 
Are,  so  once  was  he,  and  that  departed  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  he  moved  and  enjoyed, 
and  at  last  vanished  into  dust  and  dreams. 


XX. 

HALLAM. 

Tbi  Essays  of  Montaigne  make  in  sovenl  respects 
an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  account  of  their  real 
importance,  or  the  novel  truths  they  contain,  than 
of  their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of 
Europe.  They  are  ih€  fini  provoeatio  ad  populum^ 
the  first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to 
the  haunts  of  buqr  and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book 
that  taught  the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and 
reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy. 
In  an  age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was 
toreated  systematically  and  in  a  didactic  form,  he 
broke  out,  without  connection  of  chaptos,  with  all 
the  digression  that  levity  and  garrulous  egotism 
could  suggest,  witii  a  veiy  delightful,  but,  at  that 
time,  most  unusual,  rapidity  of  transition  from 
seriousness  to  gaiety.    The  school  of  Montaigne 
embraces  a  laige  proportion  of  French  and  English 


literature,  and  especially  of  that  whidi  has  I 
rowed  his  tiUe  of  Essays.  No  prose  writer  of 
sixteenth  century  has  been  so  generally  read,  n 
probably,  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever  n 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher- 
name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating — ^tfaere  i 
be  but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightnesi 
his  genius. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  these  qualities,  that 
cannot  help  believing  him  to  have  struck  out  ail 
thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  his  mind,  i 
to  have  fallen  afterwards  upon  his  quotations  a 
examples  by  happy  accident  I  have  little  do 
but  that  the  process  was  different ;  and  that,  eit 
by  dint  of  memoiy,  though  he  absolute^  disclai 
the  possessing  a  good  one,  or  by  the  usual  met! 
of  common-placing,  he  had  made  his  reading  insi 
mental  to  excite  his  own  ingenious  and  fear 
understanding.  His  extent  of  learning  was  by 
means  great  for  that  age,  but  the  whole  of  it 
brought  to  bear  on  his  object ;  and  it  is  a  proo 
Montaigne's  independence  of  mind  that,  whil 
vast  mass  of  erudition  was  the  only  passport 
fame,  he  read  no  authors  but  such  as  were  r 
fitted  to  his  own  habita  of  thinking.  Hence 
displays  an  unity,  a  self-existence,  which  we  seid 
find  so  complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotatic 
though  they  perhaps  make  more  than  one-hall 
his  Essays,  seem  parte  of  himself,  and  are  ] 
limbs  of  his  own  mind,  which  could  not  be  sepan 
without  laceration.  But  over  all  is  qiread  a  chj 
of  a  fiiscinating  simplicity,  and  an  apparent  a) 
donment  of  the  whole  man  to  the  easy  inspinii 
of  genius,  combined  with  a  good  nature — tho 
rather  too  Epicurean  and  destitute  of  moral  enc 
—-which,  for  that  very  reason,  made  him  a  favc 
with  men  of  similar  dispositions,  for  whom  coi 
and  camps,  and  country  mansions,  were  the  pre 
soiL 

Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  andent 
liveliness,  in  that  careless  and  rapid  style,  where 
thought  qirings  naturally,  but  not  consecutiv 
from  another,  by  adftlogical  rather  than  deduc 
connection;  so  that,  while  the  rmder  seems  h 
following  a  train  of  ai;^;uments,  be  is  impercept 
hurried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  assc 
tion.  This  may  be  observed  in  half  his  Essays, 
tities  of  which  often  give  us  littie  insight  into  t 
general  scope.  Thus  the  Apology  for  Raimon< 
Sebond  is  soon  fbigotten  in  the  long  defene 
moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occupies  the  12th  cho] 
of  the  second  book.  He  sometimes  makes  a  si 
of  coming  back  fh>m  his  excursions ;  but  he 
generally  exhausted  himself  before  he  does 
This  is  what  men  love  to  practise  (not  ad^ 
tageously  for  their  severer  studies)  in  their  < 
thoughto ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  asso 
tions  that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrintli 
as  one  riding  along  the  high  road  is  glad  to  dev 
a  littie  into  the  woods,  though  it  may  sometii 
happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way,  and  find  him 
far  remote  from  his  inn.  And  such  is  the  con' 
sational  style  of  lively  and  eloquent  old  men. 
converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  ta 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  his  Essays  with 
thinking  that  he  speaks  to  us ;  we  see  his  cheej 
brow,  his  sparkling  eye,  his  negligent,  but  gen 
manly  deameanour ;  we  picture  him  in  his  ai 
chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  i 
Plutarch  on  the  table. 

The  independence  of  his  mind  produces  gr 
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pift  of  the  charm  of  his  writing ;  it  redeems  his 
tnu^,  withoat  which  it  could  not  heve  been  so 
hHj  ^q»lajed,  or,  perhaps^  so  powerfully  felt.  In 
a  age  of  litcrarj  servitude,  when  oTeiy  province 
into  which  nflection  could  wander  was  occupied 
bj  some  despot ;  when,  to  saj  nothing  of  theology, 
mea  found  Aristotle,  or  Ulpian^  or  Hippocrates,  at 
e?ay  tomiog  to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying 
to  &U  in  company  with  a  simple  gentleman  who, 
with  much  more  rsading  than  geneially  belonged 
to  his  dasi^  had  the  ^int  to  ask  a  reason  for  every 
rale. 

Moataigae  has  borrowed  much,  besides  his  quo- 
tatiws,  ftom  the  few  ancient  authors  he  loved  to 
•tody.  In  one  passage  he  even  says  that  his  book 
is  vboUy  compiled  from  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  but 
this  is'evidently  intended  to  throw  the  critics  off 
tlieir  sceaL  These,  indeed,  were  his  two  favourite 
snthon ;  and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  originality  of 
Montainie  in  any  passage,  it  may  often  be  neces- 
uiy  to  have  a  ooasiderable  acquaintance  with  their 
eerks.  He  knew  little  Greek,  but  most  Greek 
vorks  at  tlut  time  had  a  Latin  translation  ;  and  he 
needed  not  for  Plutarch  to  go  beyond  his  own  Ian- 
guaje.  Cicero  he  did  not  mnch  admire,  except  the 
Epntles  to  Atticua.  He  esteemed  the  modems  rery 
•lightly  in  comparison  with  antiquity,  though  prais* 
tag  Goicciardini  and  Philip  de  Comines.  Dugald 
Slevsrt  observes  that  Montaigne  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  affectation,  and  therefore  must  himself 
hare  believed  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  his 
BCDOiy,  forgetting,  as  he  tells  ns,  the  names  of  the 
eommoDsst  tilings,  and  even  of  those  he  ooostantly 
mw.  But  his  vanity  led  him  to  talk  perpetually  of 
himself;  and,  aa  often  happens  to  vain  men,  he 
vottld  rather  talk  of  his  own  failings  than  of  any 
foreifa  subject.  He  could  not  have  had  a  very 
defective  memory,  so  for  aa  it  had  been  exercised, 
though  he  might  foil  into  the  oomman  mistake  of 
eonfooading  his  inattention  to  ordjpaxy  objects  with 
vcakaea  of  the  focnlty. 

Hontaigne  seldom  defines  or  discrimmates ;  his 
Bind  had  great  quickness,  bat  little  subtlety ;  his 
eudcsBBess  and  impatience  of  labour  rendered  his 
rievs  practically  one-sided  ;  for  though  he  was  suf- 
^eiently  free  liom  prejudice  to  place  the  objects  of 
ooandaation  in  different  lights,  he  wanted  the 
power,  or  did  not  nse  the  diligence,  to  make  that 
comparative  appreciation  of  foots  which  is  necessary 
to  distiagnish  the  truth.  He  ^>peari  to  most  ad- 
natage  in  matters  requiring  good  sense  and  calm 
ebosrvation,  aa  in  the  Mocation  of.  children.  The 
tesaty-fonrth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
fiist  book,  whidi  relate  to  tUs  subject,  are  among 
the  best  in  tiie  collection.  His  ezoellent  temper 
■ade  him  an  enemy  to  the  harshness  and  tyranny 
■0  ficqnent  at  that  time  in  the  management  of 
childiea,  as  hia  dear  understanding  did  to  the 
pedantic  methods  of  overloading  and  misdirecting 
their  focaltiea.  It  required  some  courage  to  argue 
•Caiast  the  grammarians,  who  had  almost  mono- 
psliaed  the  admiratian  of  the  world.  In  all  the 
raaarfca  of  Montaigne  on  human  chaiwcter  and 
ttaaasn,  we  find  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
Tb^  are  soeh  aa  his  ordinary  opportunities  of 
•hservatioa,  or  his  reading,  suggested ;  and  though 
ieecfal  writen  have  given  prooA  of  deeper  reflec- 
watchful  disoemment,  few  are  so  well 
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calculated  to  foil  in  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  reader. 

The  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  not  displayed  in  religion, 
for  he  was  a  steady  Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems 
to  have  been  rather  that  of  acquiescence  than  con- 
viction ;  nor  in  such  subtleties  of  metaphysical 
Pyrrhonism  as  we  find  in  Sanhes,  which  had  no 
attraction  for  his  careless  nature.  But  he  had  read 
much  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  might  perhaps  have 
derived  something  fi'om  his  favourite  Plutarch.  He 
had  also  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  narratives  of 
travellers,  which  he  sometimes  received  with  a  cre- 
dulity, as  to  evidence,  not  rarely  combined  with 
theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much  the 
fault  of  his  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  Individual. 
It  was  then  assumed  that  all  travellers  were  trust- 
worthy, and  still  more,  that  none  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  have  recorded  falsehoods.  Hence 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  general  rule  of  moral 
law,  aa  an  implanted  instinct,  a  necessary  deduction 
of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  usages  and  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  at  that  time  than  it 
would  be  now.  Things  then  really  doubtful  have 
been  proved,  and  positions,  entrenched  by  authority 
which  he  dared  not  to  scruple,  have  been  over- 
thrown ;*  truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  nnassailable  in  her  citadeL 

It  m^y  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  wanting  a 
thorough  love  of  truth,  when  a  man  over-rates,  as 
much  as  when  he  overlooks,  the  difficulties  he  deals 
with.  Montaigne  is  perhaps  not  exempt  from  this 
failing.  Though  sincere  and  candid  in  his  general 
temper,  he  is  sometimes  more  ambitious  of  setting 
forth  his  own  ingenuity  than  desirous  to  come  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  run 
into  the  fallacy  common  to  this  class  of  writers,  and 
which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  employed  much  more— 
that  of  confounding  the  variations  of  the  customs 
of  mankind  in  things  morally  indifferent  with  those 
which  affect  the  principles  of  duty ;  and  hence  the 
serious  writers  on  philosophy  in  the  next  age,  Pas- 
cal, Amauld,  Mallebranche,  animadvert  with  much 
severity  on  Montaigne.  They  considered  him,  not 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  an  enemy  to  the  candid  and 
honest  investigation  of  truth,  both  by  his  bias 
towards  Pyrrhonism,  and  by  the  great  indifference 
of  his  temperament,  scarcely  acknowledging  so 
much  as  was  due  to  the  service  he  had  done  by 
chasing  the  servile  pedantry  of  the  schools,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  closer  reasoners .  than  him- 
self. But  the  very  tone  of  their  censures  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  vast  influence  he  had  exerted 
over  the  world. 

Montaigne  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the 
French  language — the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  read.  So  long  as  an  un- 
affected style,  and  an  appearance  of  the  utmoet 
simplicity  and  good  nature,  shall  charm, — so  long 
as  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation 
shall  be  more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  a 
lecture  or  a  sermon, — so  long  as  reading  is  sought 
by  the  many  as  an  amusement  in  idleness,  or  a 
resource  in  pain— eo  long  will  Montaigne  be  among 
the  most  fovourite  authors  of  mankind. — IniroduO' 
Hon  to  the  Literature  qf  Bwrope,  London.  1839. 
Vol.  il,  p.  169  e<  eeq. 


•oroe  weight  la  diieredltiBt  those  sopsistttfoBs.— Book  UL, 
ehap.  11. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


ELOGE    DE    MONTAIGNE. 


DISCOURS  QUI  A  OBTENU  L'ACCESSIT  AU  JUGEMENT 
DE  LA  CLASSE   DE  LA  LANGUE  ET   DE  LA  LITTfeRATURE  FRANCAISES 

L'INSTITUT,  DANS  SA  STANCE  DU  9  Avkil,  18l2.» 

PAR  M.  JAY. 


"  Dans  Im  plaput  dea  aateon  je  Tids  I'homme  qui  tfcrit ; 
du»  Mootuga«,  I'homme  qui  penM."— MoNTSsauiBU. 

Dan8  ces  temps  malheareux  oii  de  fanestes  r^vo- 
lutiona  agitent  et  tourmentent  ies  peuples,  on  voit 
presque  to^joun'  sortir  du  sien  de  I'anarchie 
quelques  uns  de  ces  hommes  grands  par  eux- 
mSmea,  guides  et  modeles  de  leura  contemporains. 
Ainsi  sous  les  r^gnes  orageux  des  demiers  Valois, 
d'illustres  personnages  d^loyerent  un  caractere 
fier,  de  rares  talens,  et  des  yertus  dignes  des  beaux 
jours  de  i'antiquit^.  Alora  parut  Teloquent  moral- 
iste  dont  tous  demandez  I'eloge :  alors  commen^a 
cette  glorieuse  succession  d*&riTains  fran^ais  qui 
depuis  cette  epoque  n*ont  cess^  d'^dairer  TEurope 
et  d'exercer  le  pouToir  du  g^nie.  Gr&ce  h.  leurs 
nobles  travaux,  les  sciences,  la  morale,  la  langue, 
le  goikt  se  sent  perfectionn^s,  au  milieu  de  ces  pro- 
gr^s  rapides ;  tandis-que  des  renomm^s  imposantes, 
soutenues  quelque  temps  par  un  ayeugle  enthousi- 
asme  tombaient  l*une  apr^  Pautre  et  disparais- 
SAient  sans  retour;t  tandis  que  de  nouTelies  re- 
nomm^  s'^leraient  sur  des  fondemens  plus  solides, 
la  reputation  de  Montaigne  restait  in^ranlable; 
ou  plut6t  elle  s'^tendait  ayec  les  liimi^res  et  graa- 
dissait  ayec  I'esprit  humain. 

Plac^  dans  une  Epoque  ou  le  peuple  fran^ais,  in- 
strument d^anarchie  entre  les  mains  de  quelques 
chefs  ambitieux,  confondait  la  religion  ayec  le  fana- 
tisme,  et  la  liberty  ayec  la  licence,  Montaigne,  cdlme 
au  milieu  de  Pagitation  g^^rale,  forme  ayec  tout 
son  si^cle  un  contraste  firappant.  Les  scenes  de 
yiolence,  les  actes  de  r^llion,  dont  il  est  temoin, 
raffermissent  dans  son  oobut  ces  sentimens  de  jus- 
tice et  de  loyant^  dont  I'oubli  fuueste  est  la  honte 
et  le  fl^au  des  peuples.  Tandis  que  la  France, 
tenant  d'une  part  k  la  barbarie  par  des  habitudes 
B^culaires,  de  I'autre  k  la  ciyilization  par  des  id^ 
nouyelles,  h^ite  entre  ces  deux  forces  oppos^es  il 
deyance  son  si^cle,  obserye  tout  sans  prevention, 
juj^e  tout  sans  partiality,  et  done  d'une  raison  su- 
peri^ure  affranchit  sa  pens^  de  la  yieille  tyrannie 
de  r^ole ;  et  de  la  fiireur  ayeugle  des  innoyations. 
Cependant  rintol^rance  des  sectes,  I'orguieul  du 
faux  sayoir  se  r^unissent  pour  prot^ger  les  an- 
ciennes  erreurs;  I'esprit  humain  se  consume  en 
efforts  st^iiles ;  plus  on  s'^carte  du  yral,  plus  on 
croit  ayancer  yeia  la  y^rit^.  Montaigne  seul  se  aS- 
pare  de  la  foiUe^  et  p^n^tre  dans  les  routes  aban- 
donn^  de  la  sagesse ;  il  y  p^nMre  ik  I'aide  du 
doute,  non  de  ce  pyrrhonisme  insens^  qui  se  de- 
truit  lui-m£me  en  youlant  tout  d^truire,  mais  du 
doute  de  la  raiaon  qui  nait  de  la  lumike,  et  la  pro- 


*  Paris.    Cha  OeUuiiay,  1819. 
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duit  k  son  tour.  Montaigne  consulte  les  lirr 
y  trouye  quelques  yerit6,  mortcs  enselevic* 
un  amas  d'erreurs ;  il  interroge  ses  contcnipoi 
la  yoix  du  pr^juge  lui  repond :  alors  se  re 
sur  lui-mSme,  il  observe  la  marche  des  pas 
en  ^tudie  les  mouvemens  dans  son  propre 
cherche  k  demSler  en  lui,  et  autour  de  Im.  j 
est  I'ouvrage  de  Tart,  et  ce  qui  appartient  a  J 
ture.  II  soumet  tout  Ik  I'examen,  les  teniF 
hommes,  et  les  choses.  Enfin,  ^lair^  par  i 
rience  et  la  m^diution,  d^abus^  des  chiraeri 
nous  font  oublier  la  vie,  il  commence  ave 
m6me  c^t  entretien  sublime  oil  le  genie  est  fi 
et  sans  art  comme  la  v^rit^ ;  ou  le  cOBur  de  rnt 
est  mis  pour  la  premiere  fois  ii  d^couvert ; 
trouvent  les  germes  des  grandes  conceptioni 
le  d^velopement  doit  honorer  plusieurs  sieclei 
Voilk  comment  ^tait  fonn^  ce  g^nie  sage  et 
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la  v^rite,  I'environne  de  lumiire  et  la  rend  i 
k  tous  les  yeux.  A  ces  traits  seuls  vous  i 
naissez  cette  philosophic  mAle  et  utile  qui 
plique  k  tous  les  details  de  la  vie,  et  n'6cLu 
hommes  que  pour  les  rendre  meilleurs. 
lorsque,  cherchant  a  considerer  Montaigne 
divers  aspects,  je  veux  s^parer  I'^crivain  di 
raliste,  et  le  moraUste  de  Thomme,  j'aper^o 
trait  d6minant  qui  les  reunit ;  partout  Tespn 
losophique  anime  son  langage,  fortifie  son  t 
et  regie  ses  mceurs  comme  ses  opinions.  Tou| 
sans  me  soumettre  rigoreusement  ik  la  method 
divisions,  j'essaierai  de  le  caract^riser  sous  cc 
f^rens  rapports.  Pour  appr^cier  le  merite  de 
taigne  comme  ^rivain,  il  faut  d'abord  jet( 
coup  d*(£il  sur  i'^tat  de  la  langue  et  de  la  li 
ture  firan^aises  k  I'^poque  oik  il  parut.  L'i 
merle  destin^  Ik  changer  le  sort  du  monde,  e 
par  degr6i  un  tribunal  supreme  en  faveur  de 
manit^,  et  faisait  cesser  Taction  d^orante  du  \ 
et  de  la  barbarie  sur  les  nobles  monumens  du 
antique.  L'ltalie,  au  milieu  des  discordes  ci 
avait  recueilli  cette  grande  succession,  et  reco 
la  gloire  des  arts.  Attir^parTamour  des  conq 
sur  cette  terre  deux  fois  classique,  les  Fran< 
re^trent  des  id<^es  nouvelles ;  et,  apres  un  < 
siecle  d'efforts  glorieux,  ils  ne  recueillirent  d' 
fruit  de  leurs  victoires  que  le  goiit  des  Icttxes 
besoinnaissantdeslumieres.  Franqois  Icr.,  epi 
)ar  la  fortune  et  sensible  k  la  vrai  gloire,  se  de 
e  protecteur  des  sciences  et  des  arts.    La  toil 
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quelquea  satret    teivaiiu    lou^    ontre   metun   p«i 
i,  di  GhapcisiD,  et  de  |  quelquee  annte,  et  peal-to«,  tn^  m^pria^  apr^s  leur 
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iMJanh  fu  la  gfnie  de  U  peinture,  et  le  nurble 
ropin  looa  le  dseui  cr^tenr ;  mau  lea  progi^ 
de  retnrit  faummia  fnrent  d*abord  pea  sensiblefl. 
CepeDoaniRabelaii,  qui  comuusnit  son  si^e,  in- 
troduisit  U  niaon  dans  le  monde  sous  lee  enseignes 
de  U  folie.  La  langue  acquit  dans  les  yen  de  Ma- 
rot  de  la  fineaw  ei  de  la  grice :  c'^tait  beaucoup 
ma  doute;  maia  que  de  aoina,  que  de  irayaux 
euient  encore  neceaaaires  pour  la  rendre  digne  de 
Knrir  d'tnatnxment  k  Peloquence  et  d'interprete  h.  la 
philotophie!  EUe  n'avait  paa  mSnie  lavigueuraau- 
Ttfe  d'one  langoe  naiasante ;  et  aa  Tieille  enfance 
oirait  tons  lea  aignes  de  la  fiublesae  et  de  la  cor- 
rapdon.  Lea  ^mdita  de  cette  ^poque,  adorateurs 
inialenaa  de  I'aatxquit^  didaignaient  ridiome 
migaire.  Plna  occup^  de  diaputer  aur  lea  mota 
que  d'appiofimdir  lea  choaea,  ila  reaaemblaient  pour 
la  plaput  ik  eea  terfcs  aridea  qui  re^oiyent  toutea 
lorta  de  aemencea  aana  jamaia  rien  produire. 
Lonqa'an  milieu  de  ce  peuple  at^iile  et  conten- 
lirax,  Montaigne  Tcmlut  faire-  entendre  dea  T^rit^ 
aUlei,  il  acBtit  que  la  langue  iinpuiaaante  fl^chia- 
ttit  loaa  le  poids  de  aa  pena^.  II  arait  beaoin  d'un 
Uagagc  lieraie,  il  oea  le  crier,  II  a'empare  de  cette 
Ittgiie  iaanioi^,  renflamme,  et  lui  aonne  la  Tie. 
11  lai  inpriaae  on  caract^re  antique  de  hardieaae  et 
d'iod^pendance ;  M  appremi  det  mounemena  m- 
•mmimmh  ;  dtouTxe  de  nouTcaux  rapporta  d'ez- 
praBMia  k  mesure  qu'il  aperqoit  de  nouveaux  rap- 
pocta  d'idte ;  et  trouTe  dana  la  nature  entiere  lea 
uaagoa  aenaiblea  et  lea  conleura  de  aea  penato. 
Aknfamtealeadifficalt&a'^Tanouiaaent  Ila*eatfiiit 
vaa  langue,  coorageuae  conune  aon  g^nie,  brilliante 
eonnBe  aon  imagination.  II  ezerce  aur  ce  nouTol 
tdiome  una  aotorii^  abaolue,  en  yarie  lea  formea  i 
MB  |i^  change  de  ton  ayec  nne  aoupleaae  admi- 
nUe,  et  piend  naturellement  celui  qui  conyient  le 
■iniz  aa  Mget  ^*il  txaite.  Tour  a  tour  eigou^ 
T^i^aeat,  xng^enz,  aublime,  il  ouyra  ik  la  raiaon 
toatea  lea  iaauea  de  I'eaprit  humain.  Souyent  au 
Biilieu  de  aea  r^ilexlona  il  jette  une  pena^  feconde 
et  I'ea  Aoigne,  laiwant  ik  d'autrea  le  aoin  de  I'ez- 
>noer  et  de  d^oonrrir  tout.ce  qu'elle  renferme. 
Jioaia  il  ne  teome  autenr  de  aon  si^eti  il  aime 
niaz  I'abandonner;  maia,  loraque  youa  croyea 
90*11  l*a  perdu  de  yue,  11  j  reorient  inopintoent, 
I*«mbnaM  da  ooayean,  le  creuae,  le  praetre  et  en 
flit  jaillir  de  graadea  penate  et  d'importantea  y^ 
lit^  A  oodque  liauteur  qu'il  a'A^ye,  il  Toit  en- 
eon  aa-deliL  II  a  toi^ouia,  pour  me  aeryir  de  aea 
propta  tcnaea,  "una  id<e  dans  Time  qui  lui  pr6- 
imt<  ane  meilleare  forme  que  celle  qu'il  a  miae  en 
beamgne;  maia  il  ne  pent  ni  la  aaislr,  ni  I'ex- 
pioKter."  Ainai  tandis  que  le  yulgaire  dea  ^cri- 
v«iBi  tfoaye  parUmt  dea  umitea  et  lea  prend  pour 
ccOei  dn  c6ue,  oelui-ci  aoutenu  par  la  m  Wtatioii 
I'daaoe,  naachit  toutea  lea  bomea  communea;  et 
lonqn'enfla  il  eat  fxnoi  da  a^an^ter,  il  a'indigne, 
s'aocQie  de  taibleaae,  et  oon^it  encore  oonfoae- 
beat  uaa  plna  haute  id6e  de  iHnfectioo. 

Le  atyle  et  les  penafoi  de  Montaigne  pnmyent 
**  ^'il  avait  aon  eaprit  monl<  au  patron  d'autres 
■Adei  one  ceuz-ci ;"  et  raoaljae  de  aa  phrase  ra- 
pcHe  ploa  aqwrent  Tenergique  ftert^  dm  languea 
■Bcieaaea  que  T^l^gance  et  la  dart^  qui  csrao- 
t^riaeBiaQjourdlui  le  franfaia.  Independent  dea 
vesica  et  nUNne  da  ruaage,  Montaigne  ezprima 
**  toot  ea  qu'il  yeut  comme  il  yeut"  U  n*a  paa 
Ui  la  laagne ;  mais  en  trayaillant  sur  elle,  en.  la 
^^ffoi  d'obfir  k  son  g^nie,  et^  lui  enleyant.une 
ixtie  de  aa  ffoidsar  pcimitiye»  11  a  rendu  plus  fa- 


cile la  tftche  de  ceux  ^ui  I'ont  perfectionn^e.  Ila 
ont  puia^  dans  aea  ^nta  une  roule  d'ezpresaiona 
yiyea  et  pittoresque,  et  m^me  quelquea  toumures 
hardiea  qui  rompent  heureusement  runiformit^  de 
la  construction  directe,  et  8*appli^uent  auz  mouye- 
mena  de  la  haute  Eloquence,  lis  lisaient  Montaigne 
comme  ila  ^tudiaient,  lea  chef-d'ceuyres  de  Tanti- 
quit^  et  ila  retiraient  le  mSme  fruit ;  car  ce  n^est 
paa  aeulement  par  la  franchise  du  langage  que 
Montaigne  eat  comparable  auz  anciens ;  ce  qui  le 
rapproche  le  plus  de  cea  granda  maitres,  ce  qui  lui 
donne  une  physionomie  imposante  panni  les  mo- 
demea,  c'eat  que  aon  Uyre,  comme  il  nous  I'apprend 
lui-mSme,  "  eatun  liyre  de  bonne  foi."  Je  m'arrete 
aur  cette  id^,  qui  demande  quelquea  d^yeloppe- 
mena.  Voua  le  sayez  :  tout  est  yrai,  tout  est  na- 
turel  dans  lea  productions  des  ^criyaina  illustres  de 
I'antiquit^;  leur  &me  n'^lait  enyellopp^e  d*aucun 
yoile,  et  cette  noble  franchise  est  la  source  princi- 
pale  dea  beauts  immortellea  qui  briUent  dans  leur 
chef-d*(BUTrea,  et  qui  aurpassent  autant  lea  combi- 
naisona  de  Tart,  que  lea  granda  effets  de  la  nature 
surpaaaent  lea  tableauz  produita  par  le  pinceau  le 
plus  habile,  et  la  po^e  la  plus  ^ley^.  De  Ik  cette 

Xeur  de  conception,  cette  touche  brftlante,  cette 
i^  de  colons  qui  rend,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  pens^ 
palpable,  et  dans  I'^riyain  youa  montre  Phomme 
tout  entier.  Leur  pens^  marche  librement,  se 
d^yeloppe  ayec  aisanee,  et  communique  k  la  parole 
aon  &iergie  et  aa  majesty ;  cette  hotme  foi  domi- 
nante,  cette  ^eyation  d*un  eaprit  independent,  les  k 
places  k  une  telle  hauteur,  que  c'est  d^jk  pour  nous 
un  grand  m^rite  de  les  bien  connaitre  et  de  sayoir 
les  admirer.  Depuis  le  seizi^me  si^le,  des  g^nies 
^minens  ont  illustr^  I'Europe,  et  dans  les  arts  d*i- 
magination,  ils  ont  mdme,  en  certains  genres,  sur- 
paaM  les  mod^lei  qu'ils  imitaient;  mais,  soumis 
plus  ou  moins  au  joug  de  I'opinion,  ils  ont  perdu 
cette  empreinte  originale  qui  donne  un  caractere 
indiyiduel  auz  ecriyaina  de  Rome  et  d'Athfenes. 
L'esprit  d*imitation,  deyenu  general  k  la  renais- 
aance  des  lettrea,  jetait  une  couleur  monotone  sur 
lea  trayauz  litteiairea ;  tandis  que  I'intoMrance  re- 
ligieuse  rendait  la  pens^e  timide,  et  effaiblisaait 
I'easor  du  talent.  Comme  philoaophes,  quelques 
modemes  ont  merits  une  grand  eatime;  encore, 
dans  leurs  plus  beauz  ouyrages,  est-il  aise  de  re- 
oonnaltre  I'lnfluence  des  aectes,  ausd  funeste  auz 
Utteratures  qu'auz  religions.  Faut-il  done  etre 
aurpria,  si  cette  force  yirile,  cet  accent  de  I'&me,  co 
ponyoir  supreme  de  la  raiaon,  qui  distinguent  les 
anciens,  ne  se  retrouyent  pleinement  que  dans  les 
pages  de  Montaigne  ei^ye  et  non  imitateur  de  Tan- 
tiquite  r  II  y  a  toujours  dans  le  coeur  de  Thomrae 
une  partie  aecrite,  dea  aentimena  caches  qui  ne  se 
produiaent  jamais  au  dehors.  Montaigne  ne  con- 
nalt  point  cette  r^serye :  il  ose  dire  tout  ce  qu'il 
ose  penser.  Un  tel  caractere  nous  est  deyenu 
teUement  Granger,  que  nous  ayons  m^me  quelque 
peine  k  le  reeonnaStre,  etnous  en  affaibliaaons  rid^e 
en  nommant  naSyete  cette  courageuae  franchise  de 
pens^e  et  d'ezpression.  Elle  r^gne  partout  dana 
les  Merits  de  Montaigne.  D^  son  d^but  yous  en 
dtes  frappe.  C'est  moins  un  liyre  qui  s'offre  a  yos 
regards  que  I'&me  m^me  de  recriyain  deyenue  en 
quelque  sorts  transparente.  Au  milieu  des  dis- 
cussions les  plus  familidres  et  des  salliea  les  plutf 
piquantes,  yous  le  yerres  se  paaaionner  pour  rhe> 
roiame  et  pour  la  yertu.  Jamaia  il  n'affecte  le  ton 
graye  et  aolennel  de  Torateur;  mais  U  se  liyre 
quelquefois  auz  mouyemens  d'une  eloquence  yive 
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et  tov^nn  naturelle.  L'indignation  que  le  spec- 
tacle de  rinjusttce  et  du  crime  excite  daoa  eon  ime 
est  sourent  exprim^  par  une  froide  ironie  sup^ri- 
eure  a  tout  rartiflce  des  developpemens  oratoires. 
Veut-il  faire  sentir  I'influence  deplorable  que  les 
diacordes  civiles  exercent  sur  la  morale  des  pen- 
pies;  il  d^daigne  ce  faste  d*enum£ratioiis  qu*un 
rhetenr  eiit  €\6  si  heureux  d'employer;  mais  il 
8*^ciie :  **  11  fait  bon  nattre  ea*  un  siecle  fort  de- 
praT^;  car,  par  comparaison  d^autrui  vous  £tes 
estim^  rertueux  i  boa  march£ ;  qui  n'est  que  par- 
ricide en  aos  jouis  et  sacril^,  il  est  homme  de 
bien  et  d'honneurT'  Heureux  celui  qui  ne  serait 
point  frapp^  de  Tenergie  et  de  la  profondeur  de 
ces  pens^es  ?  on  pouorait  supposer  qu*il  n*a  jamais 
entendu  la  voix  du  crime,  et  la- logique  des  fac- 
tions. Si  Montaigne  indign^  de  la  barbaric  de  son 
siecle,  retrouTe  quelques  fois  la  mordante  hyper- 
bole de  Juvenal,  il  rerient  bientAt  a  cette  enjoue- 
ment  philosophique  dont  la  muse  d* Horace  nous 
a  laiss^  les  plus  parfaites  modules.  Cette  souplesse 
de  style,  cette  rari^t <  de  tons  r^pand  sur  la  lecture 
des  Essab  un  charme  toi^ours  nouveau.  TantAt 
Montaigne  serre  sa  pens^e,  comme  Sonique,  pour 
lui  donner  plus  de  force ;  tantAt  il  Tetend,  la  d^- 
Teloppe  comme  Plutarque,  et  TenTironne  de 
preuTea  qui  commandent  la  couTiction.  Chex  lui, 
ralliance  d'une  imagination  po^tique.  avec  ane 
raison  ferme  et  severe  donne  de  la  griUse  aux  plus 
simples  details,  et  produit  souTCnt  de  grandes  im- 
ages, des  mouvemens  dramatiques  et  des  tableaux 
pleins  de  vie  et  d'int^r^t  Malgr^  la  rapidity  de 
ses  conceptions,  il  sait  m&iager  des  contrastes,  et 
rapprocher  heureusement  les  objets  afin  de  les 
^ckirer  les  un  par  les  autres.  II  aimait  k  consi- 
d^rer  la  nature  numaine  sous  un  point  de  Tue  gi6- 
neral,  et  dans  ses  principes  les  plus  essentids. 
S*i\  8*occupe  des  indiTidus,  deux  on  trois  coupe  de 
pinceau  lui  suffisent  pour  detacher  une  figure  de  la 
foule.  et  la  placer  sous  tos  yeux.  Ainsi  lorsqu'il 
yeut  prourer  que  dans  le  monde,  "  la  gravite,  la 
Tobe  et  les  richesses  donnent  souvent  credit  ik  des 
propos  Tains  et  ineptes,"  il  met  en  seine  un  per- 
sonnage  consid^able  par  son  rang  et  par  ses  em- 
.plois;  d'une  grande  fortune,  et  d'un  m^rite  tris- 
mince.  **II  n'est  pas  k  pr^umer,  dit-il,  qu*un 
Monsieur  si  suiri,  si  redoiiii,  n'aie  au  dedans  qu* 
.une  suffisance  autre  que  populaire,  et  qu'un  homme 
1i  qui  on  donne  tant  de  commissions  et  de  charges, 
si  d^aigneux  et  si  morguant,  ne  soit  plus  habile 
que  cet  autre  qui  le  salue  di  si  loin,  et  que  per- 
sonne  n'emploie."  VoilA,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  le 
genre  de  la  Bniyire.  N'y  reconnaissez-Tous  pas 
le  talent  de  toiler  le  trait  satirique  d'une  apparence 
.de  na'iyet^  pour  la  rendre  plus  Tif  et  plus  piquant? 
ce  ne  sont  point  des  travers  passagers  que  Mon- 
•taigne  Uvre  au  ridicule;  ils  tiennent  i  Tessence 
nl^me  des  soci^t^s,  et  miritent  par  Ik  le  regarde 
4u  moraliste.  II  s'est  ^couU  plus  de  deux  si&cles 
depuis  I'apparition  des  Essais ;  et  cependant  qui 
de  nous  dans  le  cours  de  sa  yie  n'a  pas  rencon- 
tre ce  Monsieur  d^daigneux,  moiguant  et  inepte? 
Pen  d'icriyains  ont  mani^  Tarme  dii  tidicule 
arec  plus  de  snccte  que  Montaigne.  '*  En  gene- 
ral, ce  ne  sont  pas  nos  folies  qui  le  font  rire,  ce 
sont  DOS  sapiences."  Cependent  il  honorait  le 
Trai  saToir  comme  une  des  plus  nobles  conquetes 
de  Tespcit  humain ;  mais  il  aurait  youlu  qu^il  ser- 
ylt  h,  rendre  les  hommes  "  non  plus  doctes,  mais 
plus  habiles ;"  il  ne  s*enquteit  pas  qui  Itait  le 
plus  aayant  mail  la  mieux  larant ;  et  pensait 


m^me;  "que  toute  science  est  dommagea 
oelui  qui  n^a  la  science  de  bont^."  Ses  t^Be 
sur  ce  point  se  trourent  concentre  dans 
maxime  remarquable  par  sa  justesse  et  sa  prec 
"  En  certaines  mains  la  Science  est  un  scepti 
d'autres  une  marotte.'*  Ces  y^ritds  g^neraic 
ferment  le  code  de  lasageasenepeuvent^tre  a 
que  par  I'esprit  philosophique ;  mais  il  fan 
Timagination  les  anime  et  les  mette  a  la  pon 
tous  les  hommes.  Ces  deux  quality  se  reun 
dans  Montaigne ;  et  I'exercice  de  son  jugemi 
ralentit  jamais  I'essor  de  son  imagination,  i 
ne  cfoie  pas  cependant  que  le  talent  de  pein 
pens4§e,  et  de  rev^tir  la  verity  des  formes  de 
quence,  soit  seulcment  le  fruit  d'un  heurei 
stinct;  il  suppose  un  diacemement  ezquis,  ui 
sftr,  dont  le  germe,  present  de  la  nature,  ni 
^tre  dlveloppi^  que  par  I'etude  et  la  m^dii 
Montaigne  ayait  form^  son  goftt  sur  celui  d 
ciens.  Les  philosophes,  les  orateurs,  les  hist< 
les  poetes,  passaient  tour  &  tour  sous  ses  yeu: 
trait  frappant,  nulle  y^rit^  ne  lui  ^chappait ; 
il  le  conifiait  ik  son  jugement  plutftt  qu'a  i 
moire ;  ^es  receyaient  les  oouleurs  de  son 
nation,  et  s'assimilaient  ik  ses  propres  pens^ 
citations  m^mes,  seul  tribut  qu^il  ait  paye  ai 
bitudes  scolastiquea  de  son  siecle,  se  com 
ayec  ses  id^es,  et  en  font  naltre  de  nov 
Lorsqu*il  juge  lea  ancieus,  non  d'apr^  Tid 
des  commentateurs,  mais  d*aprds  le  sen 
^air6  des  beauts  et  des  d^fiuits  qui  const 

Sotki;  lorsqu'il  reproche  aux  poetes  drami 
e  son  temps  de  manquer  IL  la  premidre  des 
a  l*unite  d'intlrfit ;  'et  qu'il  les  renvoi  a  I'^c 
bon  Terence,  "  les  grftces  et  la  mignardise  < 
gage  latin;"  je  ne  doute  plus  qu^il  n'edt 
sur  les  principes  des  arts  d'imagination,  et  j* 
IL  la  fois  dans  son  Uvre  les  vues  du  philosopt 
sagacity  du  litterateur.  Sans  doute  Monta 
trompe  quelquefoiB ;  mais  il  ne  cherche  ja 
tromper  ses  lecteurs.  Nul  sophisms,  nulle  si 
r^fiechie  ne  d^guise  ses  vrais  sentimens.  Sc 
n'est  que  la  narration  fidele  des  impressions 
seine  nobile  du  monde  et  F^tude  du  cccur  1 
font  tour  k  tour  sur  son  esprit.  II  raco 
pens^es  comme  I'historlen  impartial  expci 
serie  de  faits.  II  se  laisse  aller  aux  Sentimei 
eprouve,  aux  id6es  qui  le  frappent,  et  s*aba: 
sans  reserve  &  I'affection  du  moment  Ce 
position  habituelle  de  I'^crivain  vous  r^vele 
cret  des  beautes  originales  que  nous  admiroi 
ses  ^rits,  et  des  imperfections  qu'on  peui 
couvrir.  De  U  vient  non-seulement  cetU 
franche  et  communicative,  cette  heureiu 
dainet^  de  pens^e  et  d'expression,  cetie 
^tonnante.  qui  toujours  s'epanche  sans 
s'epuiser ;  mais  aussi  ces  hearts  fr^quens  i 
tendus,  ces  modifications  de  la  m£me  id^e 
se  pr^nte  pas  toujours  k  son  esprit  sous  le 
aspect  A  mesure  qu'il  avan9ait  vers  le  tei 
la  vie,  sa  morale  devenait  moins  s^vire ;  1 
blesses  de  l*humanit^  lui  inspiraient  plus  d 
gence;  et  ses  principes,  toujours  essentia] 
les  mimes,  subissaient  quelque  changemen 
la  forme  et  dans  rapplication.  S'il  n'n 
d'opinion  arrit^  sur  certains  mitaphysiqui 
TutUit^  est  douteuse,  et  qui  lui  paraissaient 
hors  du  domains  de  la  raison ;  on  reconna 
moins  au'il  ne  s'est  jamais  icart^  des  verile 
nelles  ge  la  morale,  et  que  sa  philosophic  re 
tout  ce  qui  peat  assurer  le  repas  des  horn 
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oontzilNiflr  k  leur  bonhenr.    Qaelqnes  sages  de  la 

Gr&oe,  oonsiid^raiit  rhomme  d'une  mani&re  absoluoi 

Ini  pvopoMient  poor  module  un  itie  Igalement-  ab- 

sCxiit,  oaaB  leqoel  lis  se  plaisaient  i  r^unir  toutes 

k*  TCTtiu  an  plus  haul  degr^.    Cette  grande  id^e 

I  <  a  piodait,  snr  auelques  indiTidiu,  des  effets  qui 

tkonent  da  proaige ;  maU  les  piodiges  ne  peurent 

Itie  offerta  comme  modules.   La  morale  sto'icienxie 

'    se  troarait  han  de  la  portte  da  commoa  dea 

I    honuBca,  ei  ses  admiiateozB  iiidmes  n'osaient  es- 

I  \  p^rer  d'y  atteiadre. 

I ,      Oa  ooofondait  ayec  elle  cette  aatre  morale  popit> 
I,  Uire,  qui  ^tablit  entre  les  hommea  des  rapports  in- 
' '  tinea,  oo-ordonne  leur  affections  arec  leors  devoiis, 
I  \  et  embrasae  tout  le  detail  des  moeors.    Telle  ^tait 
.    1«  morale  qoe  les  disciples  de  Socrate  recaeillaient 
j  duu  ses  eatrelieiis  sublimes,  et  qu'enseignait  cette 
;  aatre  philosopbe  trop  iong-lemps  m^conno,  qui  ne 
•irpara  jamais  la  Tolupt^  de  la  temperance,  et  la 
I    boiohenr  de  la  sagease.  Montaigne  adopta  les  prm- 
cipes  de  ces  deax  sages,  parce  qu^  les  trouva 
I  foadea  sor  la  natnre.    Le  but  de  sa  morale  est  de 
r^ler  les  passions  et  non  de  les  an^antir;  11  Teat 
qae  Tbomme  soit  essentiellement  bomme ;  et  sans 
<i^ngr  dans  de  vains  abstraction^,  il  attache  le 
'    b  ^abenr  a  I'exerclice  mod^r^  de  nos  faculty  natn- 
rvlles,  aa  t^moignage  d'une  conscience  pure,  et  i 
U  pntiqae  des  Tertns  publiques  et  priT^.  Comme 
Socrate,  il  6lhre  sa  pens^  yers  la  divinity  source 
io^paiMble  de  Tie,  ^temel   tjrpe  de  perfection. 
Frepp^  d*an  sentiment  leligieuz,  ik  I'aspect  de  cet 
ofdre  et  de  ces  loia  immuables  qui  ragissent  les 
nondes  sem^  dans  I'espace,  il  s'addresse  aux 
hommea,  et  leur  dit :  "  La  dirinit^  est  connue  par 
MS  oorrages  visibles ;  Dieu  a  laiss^  en  ces  Jiauts 
cuvrages  le  caract^re  de  sa  tbute-puissance.    Ce 
monde  est  un  temple  trissaint;  oh  voua  6tes  Intro- 
da  iu  pour  contempler  des  statues,  non  outt^  de 
mortelle  main,  mais  ceUes  que  la  diTine  pens^  a 
fait  aensibles,  le  soleil,  lea  etoiles,  les  eauz  et  la 
t^rre,  onl  nous  r^presentent  les  intelligibles.  Cette 
Tulonte  unique  et  supreme  est  le  principe  de  toutes 
ch(J9C8 ;  c'est  elle  qui,  mettant  les  passions  dans 
votre  coeur,  rous  a  donn^  la  raison  pour  contre- 
poids  et  pour  r^gulateur.    Qae  faut-il  pour  £tre 
hcareoz?  se  rapproch^  de  la  nature,  Tirre  en 
patx  airec  soi-mlme  et  arec  les  autres.  .Sachez  de 
ploa.  que  U  vraie  vertu  est  la  mdre  nourrice  des 
plaiann  humains ;  en  les  rendant  justes,  elles  les 
rend  sflrs  et  pftis :  elle  aime  la  Tie,  elle  aime  la 
beaot^  la  ^oire,  la  sant^ ;  mais  son  office  propre 
et  particolier,  c'est  de  saToir  user  de  ces  bien-Ik 
moderement,  et  de  les  saToir  perdre  aTec  Constance. 
EUe  n'est  pas,  comme  dit  Tecole,  plant^e  k  la  t^te 
d'un  moot  coup^  rabotenz,  inaccessible;   ceux 
qui  I'ont  approch^  saTent,  an  contraire,  qu'elle 
esc  logfe  dans  une  belle  plaine  fertile  et  fleuris- 
•ante,  d*oh  elle  Toit  bien  sous  soi  toutes  choses ; 
mais  celui  qui  en  salt  Taddresse  y  peut  arriTer  par 
des  footea    ombrageusea,  gazonn^ea,  sem^   de 
fleors,  et  d'ane  pente  facile  et  polie  comme  celle 
des  rcrdtes  cAestes." 

C'cat  4  ces  premien  principes  de  toute  bonne 
morale  qne  Montaigne  s*efforce  de  rappeler  les 
hommea.  Les  diTenes  conditions  de  la  Tie  hu- 
maine  ae  pr^sentent  successivement  k  son  esprit ; 
et  partoat  il  Toit  aTec  douleur  que  Thomme  "  se 
Aat  et  s'^Tiie  sans  cesse.  Nous  ne  sommes  iamais 
ches^nona,  noos  aommes  totgours  au  de  la.  Le 
\  glorieax  chef-d'muTre  de  I'homme,  c'est  TiTre  pour 
..  l«t  cC  &  pv^V^w-  ATes-TOtts  aa  composer  tos  meeun» 


Tous  aToz  plus  fait  que  celoi  qui  a  compost  des> 
liTres ;  aTez-TOus  su  prendre  du  r^pos,  tous  ^tes* 
plus  sage  que  Pambitieux  accabl^  d'honneurs  et 
d*ennui,"  Ces  pens^es  conduisent  Montaigne  i^ 
une  autre  T^rit^  dans  laqueile  il  trouTe  la  r&gle  de 
no)8  actions  et  la  source  de  nos  deToirs.  II  pens» 
qu'il  suffit  au  sage  "  de  retirer  au  dedans  son  ftme 
de  la  presse ;"  et  qu'au  dehors  il  est  tenu  de  re- 
specter les  coutumes  g^n^ndement  adoptees,  et 
(T  ob^ir  aux  lois  protectrices  des  bocHHb,  T^moin. 
des  calamit^s  insifiparables  de  I'anarchie,  il  cherdie 
ainsi  les  moyens  de  pr^Tenir  ces  crises  politiquea 
dont  Tinfluence  terrible  s'^tend  quelquefois  sur 
plusieurs  generations ;  et  ne  s'affaibUt,  comme  le 
mouTement  d'une  mer  irritee  qu^apris  une  longue 
et  sourde  agitation  qui  rappelle  encore  Timage  dea 
tempetes  et  la  souTenir  des  naufrages. 

Montaigne  ne  confondait  point  les  abus  dont 
Texistence  am^ne  par  degr^s  les  secousses  funestes 
aux  etats,  aTec  leurs  lois  fondamentales  auxquelles 
il  est  difficile  de  toucher  impunement.  II  saTait 
que  la  r^forme  des  abus  est  soviTent  I'unique 
moyen  de  pr^Tenir  le  choc  des  inter^ts,.  et  souI^to- 
ment  des  factions.  C'est  un  homme  superieur 
qui  traite  de  toutes  les  mali^res  relatiTes  II  I'ordre 
social.  II  a  combattu  le  premier  une  foule  de  pr^- 
jug^s  nuisibles,  de  coutumes  barbares  dont  nous 
sommes  heureusement  deliTres.  II  8*eidTe  centre 
I'imperfection  des  lois  criminelles  de  son  Cemps ; 
condamne  la  torture ;  demande  raison  aux  magis- 
trats  de  cette  epreuTe  de  patience  plutdt  que  de 
T^rite  ;  reproche  ik  ses  contemporains  de  Terser  le 
sang  des  hommes  stoc  trop  d'indiffSrence ;  et  pre- 
pare ainsi  la  Toie  aux  eioquentes  reclamations  des 
Montesquieu  et  des  Boccaria.  S'il  considire  les 
calamites  produites  par  les  disputes  de  mots,  il 
prononce>  *'  que  la  .pfupart  de  nos  troubles  sont 
grammariens."  S'il  jette  un  regard  sur  I'organisa- 
tion  des  societes  modemes,  il  8*etonne  "  qu'il  y  ait 
doubles  lois;  celles  de  I'honneur,  et  celles  de 
requite;  que  certains  hommes  aient  la  parole, 
d^autres  Paction ;  les  uns  la  raison,  les  autres  la 
force ;  ceux-la  le  saroir,  ceux-ci  la  Tertu."  Com* 
bien  des  contradictions  si  bizarres  deyaient  affliger 
le  philosophe  admirateur  de  ces  temps  hero'iqueSv 
ou  les  citoyens  institues  pour  la  patrie  passaient  de 
la  tribune  au  champ  de  Mars,  et  du  Preioxre  to- 
laient  aux  combats;  oh  les  Tertus  et  les  talena 
siegeaient  reunis  sur  le  char  de  triomphe  qui,  dans, 
le  memo  homme,  offrait  &  la  Teneration  publique 
I'interprite  de  la  justice,  Pappui  de  Pinnocence, 
le  ministre  de  la  religion^  et  le  heros  Tainqueur 
des  rois. 

Si  Montaigne  rerient  souTent  sur  ces  hautea. 
considerations  politiques  trop  negligees  par  les 
mondistes  de  prefession,  o*est  qa*il  se  place  par  la 
pensee  au  centre  mdme  de  I'ordre  social,  et  aper- 
9oit  les  rapports  qu^out  entre  clles  les  diveises  pai^ 
ties  qui  Tiennent  s'y  reunir.  II  a  youlu  non-seule- 
ment  connaltre  Phomme  de  la  nature,  mais  encore 
Phomme  euTisage  comme  mcmbro  d'une  grande 
famiUe,  agissant  sur  ses  senibliibles  par  ses  opinions 
et  ses  moeurs,  et  reccTant  &  son  tour  Paction  de 
tout  ce  qui  PeuTironne.  II  soude  toutes  les  plaies 
de  Phumanite.  C'est  dans  Porgueil  insense  des 
hommes,  c*est  dans  les  prestiges  de  leur  imagina- 
tion qu'il  decouTre  les  sources  principales  de  leurs 
miseres.  Lisez  ce  qu'il  a  ecrit  sur  la  Tanite,  "  de 
cette  fragile  et  calamiteuse  creature  qui  ne  salt 
rien  que  pleurer,  sans  appruntisMige."  Meditessur- 
toat  ses  pensees  sur  la  mort !    II  emplnjn  touijes  let 
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reiources  de  la  parole,  toute  rautoritj  du  g^nie 
pour  affrancliir  n6tro  imagination  des  terreors  qui 
raasL^gent  "  dans  ce  jour  solenneli,  juge  des  autres 
jours."  II  accuse  n6ire  faiblesse,  il  accuse  nos  in- 
stitutions qui  entourent  la  mort  d*un  appareil  plus 
lugubre  que  la  mort  m£me.  Tantftt  il  pane  au  nom 
de  la  raison,  tant6t  il  fait  parler  la  nature ;  il  Teut 
m^me  que  la  mort  puisse  6tre  volupteuse,  et  croit 
que  Socrate  et  Caton,  sur  le  point  de  quitter  la  Tie, 
ont  dCL  rendre  gr&ces  aux  dieux  d'aToir  mis  leur 
yertu  k  une  si  belle  epreuTe.  Ailleurs,  il  nous  in- 
Tite  ^  d^toumcr  nos  regards  de  ces  personnages 
"dont  lea  &me8  sent  eslanc^es  hors  de  nostre 
sphdre,^  pour  les  fixer  sur  Thomme  rustique  sou- 
tenu  par  le  seul  instinct  -de  la  nature,  receyant  la 
mort  comme  une  condition  de  I'existence,  sans 
frayeur  et  sans  murmure,  "  ayec  plus  de  philoso- 
phie  et  de  meilleure  gr&ce  qu*Aristote."  C'est 
ainsi  que  Montaigne  appelle  les  faits  h.  I'appui  de 
ses  opinions,  et  qu*il  nous  conduit  k  la  sagesse  par 
les  routes  de  I'^xp^rience  et  de  la  y^rit^.  Ce  qui 
m'etonne  surtout  en  lui,  c'est  cette  hauteur  de  yue 
qui  plane  sur  toutea  les  erreurs  et  les  folies  des 
hommes ;  c*est  cette  yertueuse  audace  d'un  g^nie 
libre  et  sage,  qui,  dans  un  sidcle  agit^  par  I'intol^- 
ranee  et  le  fanaUsme,  ne  s'^carte  jamais  des  yrais 
principes  de  la  morale  et  des  lois  sacr^es  de 
l*humanit6. 

II  respire  partout  dans  son  liyre,  ce  noble  senti- 
ment d'liumanitft,  premier  bienfliit  de  la  philoso- 
phie ;  mais  il  ne  se  montre  nulle  part  plus  6ner- 

Sique  et  plus  Eloquent  quer  lorsque  Montaigne, 
ans  sa  reyue  R^n^rale  des  hommes  et  des  choses, 
porte  ses  regards  sur  le  nouyeau  monde,  et  n'aper- 
9oit  de  tous  c6t^  que  des  bourreaux  et  des  yic- 
times.  A  Taspect  des  scenes  de  rapine  et  de  yiolence 

aui  disolaient  oes  malheureuses  contr^es,  il  ft^mit, 
s'indigne,  il  condamne  cet  esprit  insatiable  de 
cupidity  qui  d^shonore  le  commerce  et  I'a  rendu 
trop  souyent  le  fl6au  de  I'humanit^.  II  g^mit  sur 
le  sort  de  ces  peuples  inexp^riment^  dont  Tayare 
et  cruel  Espagnol  deyorait  le  sang  et  les  tr^rs.  II 
aurait  youlu  qu'une  si  imi>ortante  conqu6te  flit 
tomb^e  "en  des  mains  qui  euasent  doucement 
poli  ce  qu'on  pouyait  y  trouyer  de  sauyage,  et  d£- 
yeloppj  les  bonnes  semences  que  la  nature  y  ayait 
produites."  Vceux  impuissans !  la  hache  eu- 
rop^enne  n'a  cess^  de  poursuiyre  I'homme  des 
furdta;  et  bientdt  il  ne  restera  de  ces  nations 
proscrites  que  les  souvenirs  conserves  par  leurs 
oppresseurs. 

L'humanit^,  la  modetation,  la  justice,  yoilk  done 
le  fondement  sur  lequel  repose  toute  le  philosophic 
de  Montaigne;  "philosophie  pratique  et  non  osten- 
tatrice  et  parlidre;*'  car  il  ne  yeut  point  qu*on 
fasse  une  science  de  la  morale,  un  art  de  la  sa- 
ffesse;  et  qu'il  soit  n^cessaire  d*apprendre  en 
forme  de  syllogisme  ce  qui  tient  a  I'essence  m^me 
de  la  nature  humaine.  II  desire  que  la  sagesse 
r^gne  dans  les  mceurs  ;  qu*elle  se  change  en  habi- 
tude, et  soit  plut6t  en  sentimens  ou  m£me  en  sen- 
sations qu'en  paroles.  II  conseiUe  d'enseigner  la 
■agesse  aux  enfans  comme  on  leur  enseigne  k  se 
servir  de  leurs  facult^s  physiques;  d'en  teindre 
leur  kme  et  non  de  Ten  arroser;  de  leur  apprendre 
k  6tre  plutdt  qu'&  paraitre.  Tout  ce  que  la  raison 
perfectton^e  pent  conseiller  de  plus  utile  pour 
lormer  des  hommes  et  des  citoyens;  tout  ce  que 
I'exp^rience  nous  a  T4r^\4  sur  ce  sujet  important, 
TOUS  le  trouyez  dans  Montaigne.  II  ne  fut  point 
lcout<  de  ses  contemporaias ;  il  les  ayait  deyanc^ 


de  trop  loin  pour  qu'ils  puasent  I'entendre ;  : 
il  parlait  ^ur  tous  tss  ftges ;  le  jour  deyait  ar 
oii  il  serait  compris,  et  quelques  unes  des  pro 
tions  philosophiques  les  plus  estimto  du  dei 
sidcle  ne  sont  aue  le  commentaire  de  ses  pen 
C'est  en  effet  dans  ce  siicle,  ^poeue  de  go< 
de  justice  litt^raire,  qu6  le  m^rite  de  Montaig 
ii6  g^n^ralement  reconno.  .Les  y^rii^  qu'il  i 
depos^es  dans  son  liyre  furent  recueillies  pa; 
^cnvains  du  premier  ordre,  et  reparurent  aye 
nouyeaux  d^yeloppemens  et  une  force  nom 
Tous  les  genres  de  iitt^rature  s'enrichirent  c 
pr^cieux  h^tage,  et,  jusques  dans  la  poe^e, 
retrouyes  Tinfluence  de  ce  g^nie  yigorenx  et  i 
pendant.  Toutefois,  j'ose  le  dire  ayec  assun 
c'est  k  nous  qu'il  appartient  d'appr^ier  Montj 
et  de  le  mettre  k  son  rang ;  une  terrible  exp^ri 
nous  a  donn^  des  lumilres  qui  manquaient  k 
deyanciers ;  nous  ayoils  yu  I'homme  aux  prises 
toutes  les  passions ;  nous  ayons  yu  cet  £tre  / 
ondoyofUettUverB  bmraumbienfurlemtiiequ 
le pMnj  et  de  FmamUque  de  matiiret  et  nous 
Tons  assurer  que  nul  ne  I'a  mieux  connu  e 
Pa  peint  ayec  des  couleuis  plus  yraies  que  le 
losophe  du  seizikme  si^de ;  nous  ayons  yu  cot 
lui  gu'U  ne  se  peui  imagmer  un  pire  ^ai  de  a 
qu'ou  la  michoMCtU  vient  i  ftre  Ugitbne  et  prt 
avec  le  etmgi  du  magiatnU  le  manUau  de  la  t 
Voilk  de  ces  traits  dont  jusqu'k  nous  on  n*a 
sent!  toute  la  yiiiiL  Pius  on  fera  de  pn 
dans  la  science  de  I'homme,  plus  les  philosu 
seront  ^tonnes  de  la  sup^riorite  de  Montaigni 
I'on  sera  forc^  d'ayouer  que  ses  Essais  sont  le 
des  sages  et  de  ceux  qui  yeuleiit  le  deyenir. 

£st-ce  Ik,  dira-t-on,  ce  penseur  t^m^raire 
tant  de  yoix  ont  accuse  de  pyrrhonisme  ?  que 
dont  le  scepticisme  de  Montaigne  f  Faut-il  yo 
dire  !  II  pensait  que  I'autorit^  de  la  coutume 
pas  to^jours  celle  de  la  nuson ; . "  et  que  les  cl 
inconnuee  sont  le  yrai  champ  de  Timposture 
attaquait  le  dieu  m^me  de  la  science  scolasti 
"  cet  Aristote  dont  la  doctrine  senrait  alors  d 
magistrals,  quoiqu'k  Tayenture  elle  flit  aussi  U 
qu'une  autre."  Dou^  d*une  imagination  sai 
yigoureuse,  il  d^yoilait  les  erreurs  de  cette  i 
imagination  qui  trouble  le  repos  des  hommc 
remplit  le  monde  de  cr^dulit^s  et  de  yaines 
reurs ;  enfin  il  donnait  k  la  morale  I'autorit^  * 
raison,  k  une  ^poque  od  la  raison  ^tait  muette 
morale  sans  pouvoir.  C'est  ainsi  que  Mouta 
^tait  sceptique.  II  employait  le  doute  comii 
seul  instrument  dont  le  philosophe  piit  se  » 
pour  s^parer  la  y^rit^  du  mensonge.  II  porta 
les  sciences  morales  le  m^me  esprit  que  Baco 
plus  illustre  de  ses  contemporains,  introd 
dans  les  sciences  physiques.  En  toumettan 
anciennes  erreurs  k  Texamen  de  la  raison,  ilt 
contribul  I'un  et  I'autre  k  r^pandre  en  Europ< 
amour  du  yrai,  c6  heBoin  de  connaissances  ] 
tiyes  qui  dirigent  yers  un  but  noble  ot  utile 
forces  r^unies  de  I'esprit  humain.  L'union  d 
philosophic  ayec  les  sciences  et  la  morale, 
I'ouyrage  de  cee  deux  hommes  qui,  n^gUg^s 
leurs  contemporains,  n'ont  ^t^  jug€s  ayec  ^q 
que  plus  d'un  sidcle  apris  leur  mort ;  et,  par 
^tonnante  conformity  dans  leur  destin^e,  la  g] 
de  Montaigne  a  trour^  ses  premiers  d^fens 
dans  la  patrie  de  Bacon,  et  la  renommte  de  ci 
ci  n'est  arriy^e  k  toute  sa  hauteur  qu'apr«s  iU 
puy^  du  suffrage  des  philosophes  fran^ais. 
Depuis  deux  sikdes  dea  hommes  d'un  rare 
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ziie  ont  torit  sor  Is  moxale  arec  force  et  ayec  g6me, 
PaacaL  teivain  aablime,  ne  s'arr^te  qu'en  trem- 
Uaiit  dans  lea  r^ons  aap^rieiires  de  la  pens^e. 
II  refiue  m^me  le  aeooon  de  la  raison,  semblable 
k  on  Toyagteor  qiu,  se  trouyant  suspendu  sur  le. 
bord  d'one  abtme,  ferme  les  yeuz  derant  les  pro- 
fbadeun  dont  la  rue  trouble  aes  aena  et  enchalne 
son  courage.   Paacal  n*£diappe  an  d^aeapoir  qu*en 
ae  rCfttgiaDi  dans  le  sein  de  la  religion  qui  ne  fit 
jamais  one  plus  illustre  coaqu^te-.  L^  m^me,  il  ne 
peat  de  rassuier  qu'en  s'attachant  aux  doctrines 
asc^tiques  dans  leur  plus  rigoreuse  abstraction ;  et 
renent  ainai  par  une  route  d^toum^e  k  la  brillante 
chimte  du  stoTcisme.*     Phildaophe  au  milieu  des 
eoun,  obaerrateur  au  sein  dea  plaisirs,  la  Roche- 
foucauit  a  roulu  rapporter  toutea  lea  actions  hu- 
matnes  k  un  aeul  princi]^e,  aana  a'aperceroir  ou 
Bans  aTOuer  que  ce  principe  toujoura  le  mdme  en 
^paience  ae  modine  au  fond  par  lea  pasaiona 
mJmea  qu'il  met  en  mouTement,  et  devient  noble 
on  Til  auiTant  les  effeta  qu'il  produit    La  Bruy^re 
tzmdutsit  Th^ophraste ;  mais  ce  fiit  de  Montaigne 
qu*il  emprunta  Tid^  piquante  de  mettre  en  action 
les  ridicules  et  lea  folies  humainea.    II  u'enrisagea 
dans  la  morale  que  aon  influence  sur  la  vie  ext^- 
rieore  dea  hommes ;  mais  il  traita  cette  partie  en 
mattre ;  et  il  serait  peut-^tre  hors  de  tout  parall^le 
s'il  eftl  its  anssi  profond  dans  les  rues  giSn^rales 
auliabile  i  manier  sa  langue,  et  sup^rieur  dans  lea 
d6taila^    Rouaaeau  est  cehd  de  nos  ^crlTains  qui 
wmr  le  ftmd  des  choses  se  rapproche  le  plus  de 
llootaigne ;  et  cependant  auelfe  difference  de  Tun 
a  Taiitre !  U  est  yrai  que  leur  morale  est  fondle 
sor  la  m^me  base ;  sur  la  nature  de  I'homme,  et 
svr  les  rapports  qui  l^missent  k  sea  semblables.   II 
est  encore  Trai  qu*ils  ont  exerc^  tons  les  deux  uhe 
nasde  autorit^  sur  les  esprits ;  mais  I'efiet  dans . 
RoQsseaii  tient  plus  au  sendment,  et  dans  Mon- 
taigne k  la  pens^e;  aussi  Tun  a-t-il  excite  plus 
d'enfhmitissme  et  I'autre  plus  d'estime.  Montaigne 
remonte   aux  nrincipes  avec   plus  de  sagacity ; 
raolre  excelle  dans  Tart  de  d^velopper  ces  mimes 
prmcipes,  et  d'en  iaire  sortir  toutes  les  v^rit^  qu'ils 
lenferment    La  pbiloaophie  du  premier  est  plus 
ferme,  plus  inaccessible  aux  pr^jug^s ;  celle  du  se- 
cond plus  sMuisante,  lore  mime  qu*elle  penche 
▼eit  rerrenr.     Leur  imagination  fut  ^galement 
forte  et  briliante ;  mais  cette  faculty  domine  dans 
Rmnseau,  tandis  que  dans  Montaigne  elle  eat  tou- 
jours  docile  et  soumise  ^  la  raison.    Ce  dernier 
lak»e  des  traces  luminenses  sur  tons  les  sentiers 
qn'il  parcourt ;  comme  les  anciens,  il  porte  en  lui 
mime  oette  lumilre  philosophique  qui  se  rlfl^hit 
si  rivement  dans  see  Merits.   Rousseau  semble  pro- 
duire  la  lumilre  qu*tl  emprunte;  cependant  elle 
Vabandonne  quelquefois ;  alors  il  s'Igare  et  se  perd 
daas  r^xageration.  On  adn^irera  toujours  dans  ses 
ouYTages  la  perfection  du  style,  le  talent  de  fortifier 
la  raison  par  Eloquence;  on  y  cherchera  ces  traits 
paasionn^  ce  langage  du  coenr  oik  tons  ses  mys- 
ttrea  sottt  HrHH.    Mais  on  lira  Montaigne  pour 
s'lBStfiure;  pour  exercer  sa  pensle  au  trarail  de 
la  mutation;  pour  apprendre  a  supporter  ayec 
courage  les  rerers  de  la  fortune  et  les  accidens  de 
is  Tie.    Cottsldlr^  comme  peintures  du  coeur  bu- 
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main,  Rousseau  a  reprlsenti  la  j^assion  de  Tamour 
ayec  une  force  et  une  cbaleur  mconnues  aux  an- 
ciens ;  Montaigne  a  peint  Tamitil  ayec  les  traits 
simples  touchant  et  sublimes  de  I'eloquence  an- 
tique. La  maniire  dont  ils  ont  parll  d'eux-mlmes 
expUque  la  difference  de  leur  caractdre  et  de  leurs 
irues.  En  lisant  les  ayeux  de  I'un,  yous  Ites  tou- 
jours occupy  de  Tauteur ;  Pautre  en  se  dlyoilant  k 
yos  yeux  yous  ramlne  toujours  a  yous  mime. 
Yous  Icoulez  Rousseau  ayec  Pint^rlt  qu'inspirent 
le  malbeur  et  le  g^aie ;  mais  yous  Ites  le  confident 
intime  et  I'ami  de  Montaigne.  Ces  deux  grands 
moralistes  ont  acquis  des  oroits  incontestables  ^  la 
reconnaissance  des  hommes ;  toutefois  puisque  Tun 
n*a  pas  ^tl,  comme  Tautre,  priyi  de  modules  dans 
sa  langue,  et  superieur  a  son  silcle,  je  pencherais  k 
croire  que  si  le  premier  est  plus  parfait  comme 
Icriyain,  le  second  est  plus  estimable  comme  pbi- 
losopbe ;  et  je  conceyrais  plus  aislment  Montaigne 
k  la  place  de  Rousseau,  que  celui-ci  k  la  place  de 

Montaigne.t 

Plus  heureux  que  Rousseau,  parce  qu*il  dlpen- 
dait  moins  de  I'opinion  des  autres,  et  qu'il  consenra 
toujoura  plua  d'empire  sur  lui-ml^e,  Montaigne  ne 
fut  expoal  ni  aux  attaquea  de  la  naine  ouyertement 
declarle,  ni  k  cea  dllationa  tln^breuses,  arme  Iter- 
nelle  de  la  bassesse  et  de  I'hypocrisie.  Mais  aprls 
sa  mort  il  a  eu  U  gloire,  comme  tant  d'autres  phi- 
losophes,  d*ayoir  pour  ennemis  tons  les  hommes 
attachls  k  I'erreur  par  ignorance,  par  intlrit,  ou 
par  orgueil.  Si  dana  aa  retraite,  loraqu'il  cherchait 
a  Iclairer  aon  allele,  lai  calomnie  etit  lleyl  aa  yoix 
contre  lui ;  sans  doute  il  aurait  ripbndu  comme 
Socrate,  son  mattre  et  son  modlle :  "  qu'on  exa- 
mine ma  yie  entiire,  yoilk  mon  apologie."  C'est 
aussi  la  seule  reponse  que  nous  ferons  k  ses  enne- 
mis. Voyons  done  si  la  conduite  de  Thomme  k 
dimenti  les  principes  du  moraliste.  Tout  ce  qui 
pent  seryir  k  la  fiure  connattre,  se  trouye  renfermi 
dans  le  seul  liyre  qui,  suiyant  ses  propres  expres- 
sions, "soit  consubstantiel  k  son  auteur."  S'il 
est  difficile  de  la  peindre,  il  est  aisi  de  le  montrer. 

Les  premiers  mouyemens  du  cceur,  les  premiers 
essais  de  l*intelllgence  laissent  dSns  I'&me  une  im- 
pression ineffaqable ;  et  le  seul  moyen  de  former 
des  hommes  yertueux  serait  peut-ltre  de  ne  leur 
priparer  dis  TenflBince  que  des  souyenirs  purs,  en 
ne  leur  ofirant  que  des  exemples  de  yertu.  L'ldu- 
cation  de  Montaigne  confirme  cette  idle.  La  raison 
naissante  fut  soustraite  il  Tinfluence  des  prijugis 
qui  rignaient  autour  de  luL  Son  pire  le  separa, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  de  sa  nation  et  de  son  silcle,  et  le 
rendit  contemporain  des  hiros  et  des  sages  de  Tan- 
tiquitl.  Rome  libre  et  yeriueuse  deyint  sa  palrie ; 
la  langue  de  Virgile  et  de  Ciclron  lui  fourn^t  les 
signes  de  ses  premilres  idles ;  et  ce  fut  ainsi  qu'il 
contracta  I'habitude  de  penser  ayec  justcsse,  de 
s'exprimer  ayec  Inergie,  et  d'agir  ayec  rectitude. 
On  Italt  peut-ltre  loin  de  priyoir  tons  les  effets 
qu'un  tel  plan  d*lducation  devait  produlre.  Mon- 
taigne entra  dans  le  monde  comme  dans  un  pays 
Itranger  dont  il  fut  obllgl  d'etudier  la  langue.  les 
habitudes,  et  les  moeurs.  On  essaya  de  I'y  fixer; 
mais  il  reconnut  bient6t  que  nulle  place  ne  con- 
yenait  4  son  caractire  formi  pour  I'mdepcudance. 
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t  On  ffceonnaltru  dana  cette  derni^rs  phraas  une  r«>umiirs 
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n  ne  se  jeta  point  dans  la  solitude ;  mais  il  se  fit 
une  retraite  int^rieure  on  il  pourait  en  jjuelque 
Borte  retizer  son  kme  an  miUeu  dea  plaisirs  da 
monde,  et  m£me  de  I'agitation  des  cours.    Des 
passions  Yiyes  troubliient  son  repos ;  Tamour,  "  ce 
mal  qui  peut-^tre  est  un  *  bien,"  lui  fit  soufirir, 
dit-il,  "  toutes  les  rages  que  les  poStes  discnt  advenir 
ik  ceuz  qui  s'y  laissent  aller  sans  ordre  et  sans  me- 
sure.**  Mais  U  avait  une  &me  trop  forte  pour  c4der 
l&chement  k  la  tyrannie  des  passions.  II  ne  chercha 
point,  il  est  vrai,  k  ^touffer  cette  flamme  c^este 
qui  donne  tant  d'empire  k  la  beautfe,  et  tant  de 
charme  auz  heures  les  plus  douces  de  la  Tie :  elle 
^chauffa  son  coeur  sans  eblouir  sa  raison.    Ce  fut 
totgouTs  pour  lui  un  commerce  plein  d'attraits  que 
celui  des  belles  et  honnStes  femmes ;  mais  il  sayait 
que  c'est  un  commerce  "  ou  il  faut  se  tenir  un  peu 
sur  ses  gardes."    Au  demeuiant,  il  faisait  grand 
compte  de  I'esprit,  "  pourvu  que  le  corps  n'en  fClt 
pas  a  dire ;  car,  k  r^pondre  en  conscience,  si  Tune 
ou  Tautre  des  deux  beaut^  devait  n^ssairement 
y  faillir,  il  eM  choisi  de  quitter  plutAt  la  spirituelle.^ 
Ces  pens^es  plus  vraies  que  sentimentales  offense- 
ront  peut-etre  la  d^licatesse  de  notre  si^cle ;  mais, 
dans  la  yie  comme  dans  les  Merits  de  Montaigne, 
on  trouve  Thistoire  et  non  le  roman  du  coBur  hu- 
main:    Si  les  discours  fiuniliers  de  Socrate  nous 
^taient  parrenus  tels  que  ses  disciples  out  dt  les 
entendre,  lorsqu'il  f(foondait  par  la  puissance  de  sa 
raison  les  germes  intellectuefs  qui  restent  inactifs 
au  fond  des  &mes ;  nous  y  trouyerions  sans  doute 
une  analogie  frappante  ayec  les  Essais,  qui  sont 
anssi  des  conyersations  d*un  ordre  sup&ieur. 

C'est  d'apr^  cet  ouynige  qu*on  pent  juger  quel 
charme  et  quel  int^t  deyait  offnr  le  commerce 
intime  de  ce  yrai  ^hilosophe,  lors^ue  "  se  mettant 
au  dehors  et  en  ^yidence,"  il  se  liyrait  tout  entier 
a  I'amiti^.  L'orgueil,  qui  tend  &  isoler  les  hommes, 
et  cette  esp^e  de  r^nre  d^daigneuse  qui  sert  trop 
souyent  de  yoile  k  la  tn^diocrite,  n^etaient  point  a 
son  usa^.  Mais  dans  les  conferences  m^me  les 
plus  sinenses  qu-il  nommait  "I'exercice  des  &mes," 
11  ddsirait  que  le  plaisir  se  joignlt  k  I'instruction. 
Son  esprit  yif,  ^ciair^,  "  prime-saltier,'*  se  toumait 
sans  effort  ycrs  la  y^rit^,  comme  certaines  plantes 
se  toument  yen  le  soleU.  II  n'oubliait  jamais  la 
dignit^  qui  convtent  a  I'homme  que  ses  lumidres  et 
ses  talens  s^parent  du  yulgaire ;  et  il  trouyait  "  que 
de  seryir  de  spectacle  aux  grands,  et  faire  k  I'enyi 
parade  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  caquet,  c'est  un  m^ 
tier  trte-messiSant  k  un  homme  d'honneur."  Le 
yrai  moyen  de  connaltre  son  caractere  est  d'ez- 
aminer  fa  conduite  qu'il  a  tenue  dans  les  circon- 
stances  difiiciles  oil  il  fut  plac^.  On  le  yerra  (ou- 
jours  sensible,  ^ev6,  g^nereux.  II  ayait  jug^  la 
^loire ;  et  s*il  I'a  desir^,  c'est  pour  associer  a  son 
immortality  le  meilleur  des  p^res  et  le  plus  yer- 
tueux  des  amis.  Si,  contre  son  inclination  particu- 
li&re,  il  ob^it  k  la  coutume,  et  qu^on  lui  choisisse 
une  femme,  il  regarde  raccomplissement  des  de- 
yoirs  domestiques  comme  le  but  principal  de  la  vie. 
S'il  est  employ^  comme  m^iatcur  entre  les  chefs 
des  partis  contraires,  il  ne  connait  d'autre  politique 
que  la  bonne  foi.  "II  marche  partout  la  t^te 
haute,  le  yisage  et  le  cceur  ouvert."  Tandis  que  le 
crime  triomphe,  et  que  les  lois  se  taisent,  il  ne 
cherche  d^autre  garantie  pour  sa  si^ret^  personnelle 
que  sa  confiance  m^me  et  le  noble  abandon  de  la 
▼ertu.    Appel^  deux  fois,  par  lea  suffrages  libres  de 
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ses  concitoyehs,  k  la  premi^  magistFatnre  d*i 
yille  illustroe,  depuis  long-temi»s,  par  des  homi 
de  m^rite  dans  tons  les  genres,  il  remplit  arec  c 
rage  et  ayec  honneur  des  fonctions  que  les  circ 
stances  rendaient  si  p^nibles.  II  calma  I'agital 
des  esprits,  sut  maintenir  la  tzanouillit^  public; 
et  rentra  dims  la  yie  priy^  ayec  des  soayenirs 
empO  de  remords.  Ses  plus  ardens  ennemis  n' 
ose  d^mentir  le  limoignage  ^u'il  s'est  rendu  k 
m£me  api^  une  ^preuye  aussi  d^cidye.  "  C'est 
un  16ger  plaisir,"  s*^rie-t-il,  "  de  se  sentir  pr^8< 
de  la  contagioki  d'un  siecle  fjkU,  et  dire  en  i 
qui  me  yerrait  jusquea  dans  I'&me,  encore  ne 
trouyerait-il  coupable  ni  de  I'affliction  et  mine 
personne,  ni  de  yengeance  ou  d'enyie,  ni  d'offe 
publique  des  lois,  ni  de  faute  k  ma  parole, 
t^moignages  d^  la  conscience  plaiaent,  et  nous 
grand  b^n^fice  ^ue  cette  e^ouissance  natun 
seul  paiement  qui  jamais  ne  nous  manque." 

Je  le  demande  ayec  confiance ;  n'est  ce  pa 
I'efiusion  d'une  ftme  pure ;  n*y  reconnaissez-^ 
pas  I'aecent  modeste  de  la  y^ritl  ?  Cette  franc] 
n'est  plus  dans  noe  moeun.  On  parle  raren 
de  son  propre  m^rite,  et  plus  rarement  encore 
m^ite  des  autres,  k  moins  d'un  int^r^t  bien  | 
tif ;  mais  cette  r^nre,  qui  maintient  la  paix  e; 
toutes  les  pretensions,  n'est  peut-^tre  qu'un  rd 
ment  de  I'amour-propre,  et  que  le  yoile  transpa 
de  I'orgueil.  Ce  ne  fut  done  qu'aprds  ayoir  { 
sa  dette  de  citoyen  que  Montaigne  cherchi 
solitude  et  le  repos.  Dans  sa  retraite  ouver 
tons  les  partis,  et  comme  il  s'exprime  lui-m£ 
"  yierge  de  sang,"  il  s'offre  a  mon  imagination 
qu'on  homme  plac^  sur  un  tour  6leyee,  qui  < 
temple  I'oc^an  battu  de  la  temp^te,  presents 
feux  salutaires.  aux  nayigateurs  errans  dans 
l^n^bres,  et  plaint  le  sort  des  malheureux  qu'i 
pent  secourir,  et  que  les  yagues  soulevto  brl 
sur  les  ^cueils.  On  ne  saurait  trop  admirer  c 
philanthropie  naturelle  qui  me  par&it  le  trai 
plus  frappant  de  son  caractere  et  de  ses  ^c 
Ah  I  sans  doute,  cette  ^ieuse  humanity  a  son 
gine  dans  le  cceur ;  mais  elle  s'aceroU  et  der 
plus  active  par  la  culture  des  lettres  et  de  la 
losophie.  Oui,  I'^tude  bien  dirig^e  adoucit 
mceurs,  mod^re  les  passions,  et  nous  familia 
avec  tons  les  sentimens  vertueux.  C'est  a  I'et 
(^ue  Montaigne  avait  recours  pour  charmer  sa 
litude  et  consoler  saviellesse.  *'  Ses  Livres  eta 
la  meilleure  munition  qu'il  eut  trouvee  en 
humain  voyage." 

C'est  dans  ce  commerce  intime  avec  lA  gn 
hommes  de  r&ntiquit^  qu'il  reposait  son  &me, 
tigu^e  du  spectacle  des  malheurs  publics,  apprei 
k  soutcDir  le  poids  de  la  mauvaise  fortune ;  el 
donnait  it  lui-mSme  "  rendezvous  k  sa  dem: 
heure,  pour  juger  ses  opinions  et  sa  vie  entiere. 

J'aime  a  me  le  repr^nter  tel  qu'il  se  peint 
meme  "  feuilletant  a  cette  heure  un  livre,  a  ci 
heure  un  autre;    sans   ordre  et  sans  dessein 
pieces  d^scousnes;   tantdt  revant,  tantot  enr^j 
trant  ses  songes." 

Je  cite  ses  propres  paroles ;  elles  rappellen 
I'esprit  ces  songes  que  les  anciens  respectai 
comme  les  revelations  d'une  intelligence  su 
rieure.     On  reproche  ii  Montaiirne  de  revenir  t 


celle  de  ses  pensto.    Ayec  quel  int&^t  ne  le  s 
vrions  nous  pas  dans  une  oour  Aiguiie  et  corro 
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pne,  devote  et  HcencieuM,  on  lignait  cette  M^dicis 
qui  eonfondit  rintrigue  avec  la  ^litiqne,  et  la 
cnaat^  arec  la  force.    Que  ne  puis-je  retrouTer 
les  dftails  de  aes  enkrerues  arec  ce  due  de  Guise, 
petBonnage  d'one  stature  h^roique,  k  qui  peut-etre 
il  n*a  manqui  <|u'une  Tolont^  plus  ferme  pour  fon- 
der one  dynastie  royale ;  arec  cet  immortel  Henri, 
aaqud  rien  ne  manqua  pour  (aire  le  bonheur  de 
SOD  people !    J'aimeraia  ik  saToir  en  quelles  cir- 
coBstances  les  Tupeors  de  Taiabition  ont  pa  fer- 
menter  dans  une  t^te  aussi  forte  que  celle  de 
Montaigne;  en  quelle  occasion  il  fut  decor^  de 
Pordre  du  Prince,  ii  une  ^poque  ou  il  ^tait  encore 
boDoiable  de  le  receroir.    Combien  je  me  plairais 
ale  Boivre  lorsque,  sorti  pur  du  s^jour  de  la  cor- 
ruption, il  paroourt  difffirentes  contr^es,  6tant  par- 
toat  le  masque  des  hommes  et  des  choses.    Ses 
Tojages,  qu'une  ardente  curiosity  a  tirte  de  I'oubli, 
ne  iont  qu'un  simple  itin^raire.     Toutefois,  je 
retnmre  Montaigne  lorsqu^arriv^  dans  Tancienne 
patrie  des  maitrea  dn  monde,  il  revolt  le  titre  de 
cttoycn  romain   qui  n'avait  plus  rien  d'illustre, 
mais  qn'il  pr^fi^it  ii  tons  les  autres :  tant  le  nom 
ml  de  Rome  cbarmait  son  imagination  remplie 
des  gnnds  sonrenirs  de  I'antiquile !     A  peine  a-tr 
il  Umchi^  cette  terre  des  bdros,  que  son  genie  s'en- 
flamme  et  qne  son  c€enr  s*^meut.    On  le  prendrait 
pnor  un  royagenr  long-temps  Aoign^  de  sa  patrie, 
qoi  ne  retroaverait  k  son  retonr,  ni  les  amis  qu'il 

LSTsit  Isisi^,  ni  les  cbef-d'(suTres  des  arts  qui 
d^coraient;    il  erre  parmi  ces  dAris  comme 
I'ombre  de  qnelque  Tienx  Romain,  cherchant  de 
tons  o6t^  et  ce  senat  arbitre  des  rois,  oii  les  talens 
fiicnt  one  si  longue  alliance  arec  la  Tertu ;  et  ce 
foram  oft  la  parole  ezercait    une  auloriU  sans 
limites;  et  ce  Capitole  aominateur  o&  tous  les 
Dirai  de  I'Qnivers  ^taient  conv oqu&  par  le  g^nie 
de  Rome.    Tout  avait  disparu,  jusiju'aux  mines 
de  ces  angnstes  monumens.    Montaigne  doute  s'il 
▼oit  le  tombeau  de  Tantique  souTcraine  des  nations, 
et  craint  que  sa  sepulture  m£me  ne  soit  ensevelie. 
U  en  conterapl«  les  moindres  vestiges  avec  un  en- 
thoQsiasme  m£l^  de  regrets.    Ce  fut  ayec  peine 
qa*Q  abandonna  cet  ancien  th^fttre  de  rh^roisme 
et  de  la  gloiro  ;  et  il  s'arracha  de  Rome  comme  on 
s'exile  de  sa  patrie.    Quelque  temps  apr^  son 
letonr  en  France,  le  fanatisme  religieuz,  se  rani- 
■ant  avec    one   nonvelle  fureur,  ^branla  \*6ui 
jasqnes  dans  ses  fbndemens.    Deux  cnltes  rirauz, 
svengles  dans  lenrs  haines,  cmels  dans  lenrs  Ten- 
Beaneea,  s&  disputaient  les  lambeanx  ensanglant^ 
de  la  monarchie ;  et  les  torches  de  la  r^volte  al- 
Inmte  k  Rome  et  ik  Madrid  n^pandaient  au  loin 
I'iaccndie  et  la  mort    Un  autre  fl^u  se  joignit  k 
oelai  des  guerres  civiles.    La  peste  ravagea  ce  que 
le  glaiTe  avait  ^pargn^.    Les  champs  incultes  se 
d^penpleient,  et  la  famine  Tint  mettre  le  comble 
sax  maUieafs  publics/    Ce  fut  alors  que  la  retraite 
da  sage  fat  Tiokfi  pour  le  premiere  fois.    Atteint 
d'noe  infirmity  doulour«use,  Montaigne  erra  quel- 
qse  temps  arec  sa  famille,  n'ayant  d'autre  appui 
qne  la  philosophie  qui  ne  I'abandonna  jamais,  et 
&e  sadiant  oft  tronver  un  asile  contre  tant  de  cala- 
mtt^i  r^onies.    Euftn  la  France  respira  de  noureau 
Tadministration  paternelle  dn  meilleur  des  rois. 
e  KTit  ses  foyers,  et  ne  songea  plus  qvL% 
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jouir  du  repos;  et  de  cette  pais  de  I'ftme,  donee 
recompense  de  la  Tertu.    Tout  se  r^panut  autour 
de  lui ;  mais  il  STait  fait  une  de  ces  pertes  qui  ne 
peuTent  se  r^parer,  et  dont  le  souTenir,  adouci  par 
le  temps,  est  encore,  un  des  charmes  de  Texistence. 
11  aTait  snrv&u  Ik  son  ami ;  mais  si  la  Bfietie  ne 
TiTait  plus  pour  lui,  il  TiTait  pour  la  Boetie;  et  le 
soin  de  sauTer  de  I'onbli  la  memoire  d*un  ami  si 
TiToment  regrett^,  ^tait  la  plus  donee  occupation 
de  ses  loisirs.    C'est  k  ce  soin  religieux  que  nous 
deTons  le  beau  chapitre'de  I'amitil  oft  Montaigne 
s'^l^Te  au-dessus    de   toute  comparison.      Aussi 
m^thodique  que  I'orateur  romain,  Montaigne  Tem- 
porte  sur  lui  par  la  chaleur  et  la  Terit^  des  senti- 
mens.    Ses  pens^s,  ses  paroles  mdme,  ont  quelque 
chose  de  sacr^.    Ces  mouremens  passiones ;  ces 
retours  Irdquens  sur  lui-mlme  et  snr  son  ami ;  cet 
abandon  d'une  ime  fortement  ^mue ;  tout  s'im- 
prime  dans  le  coenr,   tont   saisit   I'imagination. 
Jamais  I'eloquence  du  sentiment  n*a  produit  tant 
d*effet ;  jamais  le  langage  de  Pamiti^  ne  fut  plus 
sublime.    Heureux  qui  peut  le  comprendre,  plus 
heureux  qui  pent  I'inspirer!     L'amiti^,  telle  <|ue 
Montaigne  et  la  Boetie  Vont  ^prouT^,  cette  union 
intime  de  deux  e^vits  ^lair^,  de  deux  ftmes  Ter- 
tneuses  ^tonne  aujourd'hni  notre  faiblesse  et  notre 
sterile  Egoisms.     Ce  fut  an  fond  de  leur  coeur 
qu'ils  retrouT^nt  cette  passion  h^roique  que  nous 
STons  perdue,  et  dont  Tantiquit^  nous  a  transmis 
Quelques   touchans   souTenirs.    Montaigne   ^tait 
digne  de  renouTeler  cette  noble  alliance  du  gteie 
et  de  la  rertu.    Nul  n'a  rendu  des  serrices  plus 
^minens  ii  la  raison  himuune:  euTisag^  comme 
moraliste,  il  a  fond^  la  Traie  philosophie  en  France ; 
consider^  comme  6criTain,  il  a  contribu^  aux  pro- 
gr^  de  la  langue ;  ami  de  Tordre  et  des  lois,  il  fut 
sage  sans  affecter  la  sagesse,  et  passe  au  traTers 
d'une  generation  barbare  et  fanatique,  sans  par- 
Uciper  a  ses  exc^  et  Ik  sa  coinxption.    Enfln,  apr^ 
aTotr  eioT^  un  monument  utile  aux  hommes  et 
glorieux  poor  sa  memoirs,  il  yit  airiTer  la  mort 
avec  la  tranquillite  d*un  phUosophe  qui,  petidant 
toute  sa  Tie,  aTait  appris  a  mounr.    Fiddle  Ik  ses 
principes,  il  finit  comme  Socrate,  '*  en  se  con- 
formant ttux/ofoiu  et  fqrmea  rtfuet  oMiour  tie  /m," 
et  sa  demiire  pensee  ftit  nn  dernier  hommage  4 
U  religion  de  ses  pdres. 

Apres  SToir  ressembie  les  traits  principanx  (jni 
m*ont  paru  caracteriser  Montaigne,  j'oserai  dire 
comme  lui :  "  C'est  id  nn  ouvrage  die  bonne  foi/' 
Tel  il  s'est  montre  il  mes  regards ;  tel  je  I'ai  le- 
presente  aux  vdtres  sans  chercher  ft  exagerer,  par 
le  faste  des  paroles,  le  merite  d'nn  homme  enneml 
de  tottte  espftce  d'exageration.  Comment  aurais-' 
je  pu  ontrager,  par  la  flattens,  les  mftnes  de  ce 
philosophe  qui,  dans  son  liTre,  a  condamne  d'aTance 
les  flatteurs  par  ces  expressions  remarqnables : 
*'  Je  reviendrais  Tolontiers  de  I'aatre  monde  pour 
dementir  celui  qui  me  presenterait  sons  une  autre 
forme  que  la  mienne,  fftt-ce  pour  m'honorer.'* 
Pourquoi  ce  tcbu  d'une  ftme  eieree  ne  pent-il 
s'accomplirr  Que  n'est-il  sn  mon  pouToir  de 
ranimer  sa  cendre  r  Vouft  le  Terries  paraitre  ray- 
onnant  de  ^oire  au  mUien  de  vous ;  et,  s*il  m'etait 
permis  de  lui  addresser  quelques  mots,  je  lui  dirais 
au  nom  de  tous  les  amis  de  la  Terite :  **  Jouis  de 
la  reconnolssance  des  hommes  de  bien.  Eiitends 
la  Toix  des  siftcles  qui  te  place  au  premier  rang 
des  ecriTsins  philosophes!  Comme  ces  anci«ns 
genies  dont  tu  fus  I'admixateur  et  le  rival,  tu  as 
survecu  ft  ta  langue,  ot  tea  pensees  sout  vt;uu<;8  la 
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propri^t^  commime  dM  nationa.  La  lumi^re  qae 
tu  i^pandais  autour  de  toi  Mt  arrir^  j(uqu*it 
nous ;  elle  a  6c\Bii6  plusiean  g^n^tiona,  et  brille 
encore  d*un  nouyel  ^lat.  Sana  doiite,  le  faible 
hommage  que  noua  te  rendona  aigourd'hiii  ne  peat 
lien  lyoater  ik  ta  renomm^  s  maia  noua  rayona 


appria  par  ton  exemple :  il  eat  tonjonn  vlile 
lappeler  la  memoire  dea  hommea  illnatres  pari  < 
talena  et  lenra  Tertua.  L'art  de  la  parole  s*^ 
et  a'ennoblit  en  c^l^rant  lea  bien-Huteurs  de  F 
manit^,  et  I'eloge  d'un  aage  eat  nn  triomphe  { 
la  raiaon/' 


ELOGE   DE  MONTAIGNE. 

DUctmrt  qui  a  remporU  le  Prut  dTiioguenee,  diteemi  par  la  CUme  de  la  Langu€  etdela  liHUr^ 

Franfoieee  de  rinsUtut,  dam  ea  Stance  du  23  Mare,  1812. 

PAR   M.  VILLEMAIN, 
AoRwak  PsorsaaBUR  db  Bhbtoriqub  au  Ltbcb-Chablbmaqnh. 


Quidquid  agunt  homilies,  nottii  «t  iamgo  libdli. 

JUTSHAL. 

DAKa  toua  lea  at^lea  ou  I'eaprit  humain  ae  perfec- 
tionne  par  la  culture  dea  arts*  on  voit  n&itre  dea 
faommea  sup^ieura,  qui  re^oivent  la  lumi^  et  la 
i^pandent,  et  vont  plua  loin  que  leura  contem- 
poraina,  en  auivant  lea  m^mea  traeea.    Quelque 
choae  de  plua  rare,  c'eat  un  g^nie  qui  ne  doiTe  rien 
ik  aon  aiMe,  ou  plutot  qui,  raalgre  aon  ai^le,  par 
la  aeule  force  de  aa  pena^,  ae  place,  de  lui-menie, 
it  cot^  dee  ^criTaina  lea  plua  pariktta,  n^  dana  lea 
tempa  lea  plua  polia :  tel  eat  Montaigne.    Penaeur 
profond,  aoua  le  rigne  du  p^antiame,  auteur  bril- 
lant  et  ing^nieux  dana  une  langue  informe  et  groa- 
aiere,  il  ^crit  avec  le  aeooura  de  aa  rataon  et  dea 
anciena:  aon  outrage  reate,  et  fiiit  aeui  toute  la 
gtoire  litt^raire  d*une  nation ;  et  loraque,  apr^  de 
longuaa  ann^  aoua   lea  anapiiwa   de    quelquea 
g^iea  aublimea,  qui  a'^Ianoent  ik  la  foia,  arrive 
enfin  Tdge  du  bon  goikt  et  du  talent,  oet  ouTrage, 
long  tempa  unique,  demeure  tonjouia  original ;  et 
la  Fiance,  enridiie  tout  ^  coup  de  tant  de  brU- 
laatea  merveillea,  ne  aait  refroidir  aon  admiration 
pour  caa  antiquea  et  naivea  beauts     Un  at^le 
nouveau  auco^e,  auaai  famenx  que  le  pr^cMent, 
plua  ^lair^  peut-^tre,  plua  ezero6  k  juger,  plua 
difficile  k  aatiafaire,  paroe  qu'il  peat   comparer 
davantage :  cette  aeoond  ^preuTe  n'eat  paa  moina 
favorable  it  la  gloiie  de  Montaign«i    On  I'entend 
mieux,  on  I'imite  plua  bardiment;  il  aert  k  ra' 
j^unir  la  litt^rature,  qui  oommen^ait  a  a'^puiaer; 
il  inapire  noa  plua  illnatrea  ^crivaina ;  et  ce  philo- 
aophe  du  ai^e  de  Charlea  IX.  aemble  fait  pour 
inatrutre  le  dix-huitieme  ai^cle.    Quel  eat  ce  pro- 
digieux  m^rite  qui  aurvit  aax  variationa  du  langage, 
aux  cbangemena  dea  Moeuia.    C*eat  le  naturel  et 
la  virile  :  ToUi  le  charme  qui  ne  peut  vieiller.    La 
grandeur  dea  idto,  IVutifice  du  atjie  ne  auffiaent 
paa  pour  qu'un  ^rivain  plaiae  toujouia :  et  oe  n*eat 
paa  aeulement  de  aiecle  en  ai^le,  et  k  de  longa 
intervallea,  que  le  go&t  change,  et  que  iee  oavragea 
^pieufent  dea  fortunea  diTeraea  :  dana  la  vie  memo 
de  rhpmme,  il  eat  un  piSriode  oili,  d^tromp^  de  le 
monde  id^I  que  lea  paaaiona  fourmaient  autour  d6 
noua,  ne  aachant  plua  excnaer  dea  illuaiona  qui  ne 
ae  retrouvent  plua  dana  noa  coeura,  perdant  Ten- 
thouaiaame  avec  la  jeuneaae,  et  rdduita  it  ne  plua 
aimer  que  la  raiaon,  noua  devenona  moina  aennblea 
aux  plua  ^lantea  beauts  de  Teloquence  et  de  la 
poiUe.    Maia  qui  pourrait  ae  laaaer  d'un  livre  de 
botme  fop  t  toit  par  an  homme  de  g^nie  ?  .  Cea 
^panchemena  famiUera  de  Tauteor,  oea  r6v61ationa 
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inattenduea  aur  de  granda  objeta  et  aur  dea  bi 
tellea,  en  donnant  k  aea  Merita  la  fonn^  d*une  loo 
confidence,  font  diapakaitre  la  peine  T^ere  que 
^prouve  k  lire  un  ouvrage  de  moral.  On  c 
converaer ;  et  oomme  la  converaation  eat  piqui 
et  variee,  que  aouvent  noua  j  venona  a  notre  i 
que  celui  qui  noua  inatruit  a  aoin  de  noua  rep^ 
Ce  fCest  pas  icy  ma  doctrine,  c*e8t  mon  itude^  i 
avoue  aea  faibleaaea,  pour  noua  con  vain  ere 
ndtrea,  et  noua  corrige  aana  noua  homilier,  jai 
on  ne  ae  laiaae  de  Tehtr^tien. 


PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

L'hommb,  d^  qu'il  aut  r^fl^cbir,  a'^tonna  de 
memo,  et  aentit  le  beaoin  de  ae  oonn&itra.    Lea  ; 
miera  aagea  Axrent  oeux  qui  a'occuperent  de  c 
importante  ^tude.    Ila  voulurent  d'abord  p^ne 
trop  avant;  de-lit  toua  lea  riivea  de  Tantiqi 
quand  elle  eap^ra  lever  le  voile  myaterieux 
cache  Torigine  et  lea  deatin^  de  Thomme. 
efibrta  ftirent  plua  beureux  dana  dea  rechen 
moina  ambiteuaea.    Socrate,  dit-on,  ramena  le 
mier  la  philoaopbie  aur  la  terre.    II  en  fit 
Bcience  uaueile  qui  a'appliquait  k  noa  beaoina 
noa  faibleaaea ;  acience  d'obaervation  et  de  raisoi 
ment  qui  noua  prenait  tela  que  noua  aommea,  i 
noua  rendre  tela  que  noua  devona  £tre,  et  noua  et 
ait  pour  noua  corriger.    Conaider^  aoua  ce  poin 
vue,  la  morale  ne  peut  ae  trouver  que  chez 
peuplea  civilian ;  elle  auppoae  dea  eaprita  d 
lopp^a  par  Tezerciae  de  la  reflexion,  et  dea  ca 
terea  mia  en  jeu  par  lea  rapporta  de  la  vie  aoc: 
Auui  la  vojona-noua  paaaer  de  la  Or^    < 
Rome,  loraque  Rome  victorieuae  fut  d^venue 
vante  et  polie.    Maia,  depuia  la  chdte  de  Tern 
Romain,  cette  acience,  11  faut  Tavouer,  reata  L 
tempa  ignor^  dea  peuplea  de  TEurope.    Le 
dantiame  et  la  auperatition  ne  aont  guerea  fa 
ablea  k  T^tude  r^fl^chie  que  I'e^rit  humain 
aur  lui-meme ;  et  la  acholaatique  eat  bien  loin 
la  morale. 

En  Italie  memo,  oii  la  g^nie  dea  arta  fut  ai 
ooce,  la  aaine  raiaon  tarda  long-tcmpa  k  paraitre 
pour  la  trouver  en  France,  il  faudrait  aller 
qu*aux  bellea  ann^ea  de  Louia-le* Grand,  ai  l^J 
taigne  n*avait  paru  d^  la  aeizieme  aiecle. 

N^  d*un  pere  qui  cb^riaaait  la  acience,  sen: 
juger  ni  la  connutre,  et  voulait  donner  a  son 
un  bien  dont  il  ^tait  priv^  lui-meme,  il  eut,  dc 
berceau,  un  |>r^pteur  k  c6te  de  aa  nourrici 
apprit,  pour  ainai  dire,  a  b^gajer  dans  la  lar 
latine.  Cette  premiere  fiicilitl^  determina  eon  % 
pour  la  lecture,  et  le   jeta    naturelleroent  d 
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Tctad*  de  I'aatiqnit^  qui  pieientait  ii  ion  esprit* 
•Tide  de  eonnaitre,  dee  pUiairs  toi^oun  noufeauz, 
Mas  le  fitigoer  par  lea  efibita  qu'  exige  rinieili- 
genoa  d'un  ididme  etnmger.  - 

Pontes,  OFBteuTa»  hiatoriena,  philoaophea*  il  d^Tore 
toot  sree  on  ^gale  aidenr.  II  va  de  Rome  dans  la 
Grftee,  qu'il  ne  oonnut  jamaia  aoaai  bien,  paioe  qu'il 
as  ia  ecNurat  paa  des  Tenfieinee ;  mala  il  trouTe  dana 
Amjoi  nn  inteq>iite  agi^blet  un  guide  auquel 
il  aime  ^  ae  confier.  Bieatot  il  sent  qae  pour  con- 
aaitre  lea  kommeai  il  ne  auffit  paa  de  r^tudier  dana 
lliiaCarie:  il  TOjage;  et,  qaoique  lea  peuplea  mo- 
demea  fnaaent  eneore  bten  peu  avano^  il  ne  lea 
eaiDpaie  point,  aana  utility  ni  aana  int^rdt,  avec  cea 
Gbeca  at  eea  Romaina  qui  leur  ^taient  ai  Bup^rieun» 
ct  qui  lui  teient  ai  familiera.  Une  imagination 
Tiva  ei  cnrienae  lui  fait  paroourir  mille  objeta ;  une 
diipoaition  pazticuliere  de  aon  eaprit  lui  &it  obaer- 
fer  toot  ce  qui  a^rapporte  k  Thomme,  sea  lois,  aea 
m«iin«  aea  coutumea,  et  rint^reaae  non  aeulement 
k  rhiatoire  g^i^rale,  maia,  pour  ainai  dire,  aux 
aaeedoteada  Teap^  humaine.  Enfin  parvenu  ik 
rige  mnr,  il  a'amnae  k  ae  rappeler  tout  ce  qu^il 
a  ru,  aenti^  pena^  deoouTert,  en  aoi-m^me  ou 
dana  lea  aatma.  II  jette  aea  idte  dana  Tordre,  ou 
plvtAc  dana  le  dterdre  oik  ellea  ae  pr^aentent,  tan- 
tol  a'Aevaat  auz  plus  aubliraea  ap^culatiooa  de 
rancaanae  philoaophie,  tantot  deacendant  aux  plus 
aimplea  detaila  de  la  ne  commune,  parlant  de  tout, 
as  m^lant  tonjoura  lui-meme  ik  aea  diaooura,  et 
biaant  de  oette  eapiee  d'agoiame,  ai  inaupportable 
dana  lea  liTrea  ordinairaa,  le  plus  pand  charme 
da  sicD. 

L*oaTmge  de  Montaigne  eat  nn  ▼ast  repertoire 
de  aouTcnira,  et  de  r^fleziona  niea  de  eea  aoavenin^ 
Son  in^ttiaable  m^moira  met  k  aa  diapoaition  tout 
ee  que  lea  hommea  ont  pena^.  Son  jugement,  aon 
g6ot«  aon  inatinct,  aon  caprice  mdme,  lui  foomiaaent 
aiateent  dea  p«na^  nouvellea.  Sur  cbaque  aujet, 
il  commence  par  dire  tout  ce  quMl  aait,  et,  ce  qui 
Tant  mieux,  il  finit  par  dire  ce  qu'il  croit.  Get 
homme,  qui,  dana  la  diKuaaion,  die  toutea  lea 
antofites,  ecoute  toua  lea  partia,  accuaille  toutea  lea 
opiniona,  lorsqu^  enfin  il  vient  k  d^der»  ne  oon- 
•olte  plua  que  lui  ■  aeul,  et  donne  aon  avia,  non 
eomau  bom,  mais  eomme  aten.  Une  telle  marcbe  eat 
longoe,  maia  elle  eat  agr^bie,  elle  eat  inatructiTe, 
elle  apprend  k  douter;  et  ce  commencement  de 
la  aagcaae  en  eat  quelquefoia  le  dernier  tenne. 
Pevtetre  aoaai,  oatte  mani^  de  compoaer  conve- 
nait  mieux  au  caxact^re  de  Montaigne,  ennemi 
d'm  long  tfavail  et  d'une  application  aoutenue.  II 
parie  beancoop  de  morale,  de  politique,  de  litt^ra- 
tam ;  il  agitctt  4  U  foia,  miUe  queationa ;  maia  il  ne 
piopose  jaflsaia  nn  ajat^e.  La  r^aerTO  tient  k  aa 
porcaaa  antant  qu'k  aon  jogement  II  lui  en  coute> 
nit  de  poaer  dea  prindpea,  de  tirer  dea  cona^uen- 
ees,  ci  d'^tablir,  i  force  de  rataonnemena,  la  T^rit^ 
00  ca  Toa  prend  pour  elle.  Cette  enterpriae  lui 
panitnii  trop  laborieuae,  et  la  juatesae  de  ion 
esprit  I'aTertit  que  aouvent  elle  ne  aemit  paa  moina 
inatile  que  t^a^raire.  II  aime  mieux  ae  bomer  k 
ca  qu'il  voit  an  moment  ou  il  parle,  et  aemble 
voaloir  n'affirmer  qu'une  choae  ^  la  fois.  Ce  n*eat 
paa  le  moyen  de  &ire  aecte;  anssi,  jamaia  phi- 
leeopiia  n'en  fiit  plus  ^loign^  que  Montaigne.  II 
dit  Crop  naiTcment  et  le  pour  et  le  contrew  Au 
It  on  vous  cro/es  tenir  sa  pena^  voua  6tea 
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deconcert^  par  un  cfaangement  aoudaiat  qn'an  reste 
il  ne  prevo/ait  paa  lui-m^e  plus  que  voua.  Une 
pareille  incertitude,  qui  proure  plua  de  ftaachise 
que  de  faiblewe,  n*aurait  paa  d&,  ce  aemble,  ex- 
citer la  B^T^re  indignation  de  Paacal.  Get  inex- 
orable moraliate,  ai  grand  par  aon  g^nie  encore 
audeaauB  de  aea  ouTragea,  ne  craint  paa  d'affirmer 
que  Montaigne  met  toutea  chosea  done  un  doute  ei 
umverael  et  at  gfnhiU,  que  Phomme,  doutant  mhne 
§*il  doute,  son  incertitude  route  eur  elle^mSme  done 
un  cercle  perpStuel  et  eana  repoa. 

Paaoal  n*abuae-t-il  paa  ici  de  la  puiannce  de  aon 
imagination*  pour  imposer  ik  notre  fiiiblease  par  1' 
energie  de  la  parAle  ?  Quel  eat  ce  iantdme  d'incre- 
dulit^  quHl  prend  plaiair  ^  elever  lui-meme,  pour 
r^craaer  aisement  aoua  le  poids  de  aon  iuTincible 
eloquence  ?  oii  peut-il  done  trouTer  dana  lea  aveux 
d'un  philoaopbe  ai  ing^nieux  et  n  modeate,  cet  in- 
corrigible pyrrbonien,  pourauivi  par  le  doute  juaque 
dana  son  doute  m^me,  et  cbangeant  de  folic,  aana 
pouToir  en  gu^rir  ?  Montaigne  n'a  jamaia  dout^  ni 
de  Dieu,  ni  de  la  y^u.  L'apologie  de  Rajmond 
de  S^bond  rmferme  I'eloquente  profeaaion  de  foi 
sur  Texistence  de  la  divinity ;  et  lea  omteura  aacr^ 
n*ont  jamaia  peint  avec  plua  de  force  lea  tourmenta 
du  Tioe,  et  la  joie  de  la  bonne  consdenoe. 

Dtt  reate,  Montaigne  trouTe  dana  la  nature  de 
rbonime  de  terriblea  difficult^  et  d'inconcevables 
mTat^rea ;  il  regarde  en  piti4'  lea  errenra  de  notre 
raiaon,  la  fSublease  et  Tincertitude  de  notre  en- 
tendement,  il  affecte  un  moment  de  noua  ravaler 
ju8qu*aux  betea ;  et  Paacal  I'approuTe  alora. 

Ce  aublime  coatempteur  dea  miairea  de  I'bomme, 
triomphe  de  voir  *  la  auperhe  raiaonfroiaa^  par  aea 
proprea  airmea,  B  aimerait,  dit-il,  de  tout  aon  ceaur 
le  mimatre  d'une  ai  grande  tengeanee.  Pourquoi 
done,  O  Paacal,  difendiea-roua  tout-a*rheure  k  un 
sage  de  ae  d^fier  de  cette  raiaon  que  Toua-mdme 
reoounaiases  si  fidble  et  ai  trompeuae  ?  Youles-Tons 
maiotenant  le  conduire  par  I'impuiaaance  de  penser 
it  la  n^ceaut^  de  croire,  et  youb  semble-t-il  qu*il  soit 
besoin  de  lui  arracher  le  flambeau  de  la  raiaon  pour 
le  pi^piter  dans  la  foi?  La  M^tapbjrsique  de 
Montaigne  se  r^uit  done  k  un  petit  nombre  de 
T^rit^s  esseotielles,  qui  demandent  peu  d*efibrts  pour 
gtrcs  saisies.  Sur  tout  le  reste  il  est  dana  Pignorance 
et  il  ne  a^on  facbe  paa.  Peut-£tre  aeulement  a-t-il 
le  tort  de  rapporter  avec  trap  de  complaiaanoe  lea 
opinions  de  ceux  qui  n^ont  pas  craint  d*ezpliquer 
tant  de  choses  qu'ils  n'entendaient  pas  mieux  que 
lui.  Mail  son  mcertitude,  son  f  inaaioaiti  se  fait- 
elle  sentir  dans  les  prindpes  de  sa  morale  ?  a-t-il 
las  memos  doutis  lorsquHl  s'agit  de  noa  devoira  ? 
Comma  il  si^rait  mal  d'employer  Vaai  des  rb^teurs 
avec  un  ^rivain  qui  s*en  est  tant  moqu^  nous  avou- 
erona  que  ai  Ton  pent  disculper  sa  pbilosophie  d'un 
pjrrbonisme  abeolu,  sa  morale  tient  bcaucou|>  de 
r^le  d^^picure.  Sana  doute  il  voulait  qu'elle  lut 
d'uaage.  Cette  philoaophie  aublime,  qui  vent  chan- 
ger rhomme  au  lieu  de  le  r^ler,  en  lui  pr6aentant 
pour  module  la  perfection  d^seaperante  d'una;  veKu 
id^e,  le  dispense  trop  souvent  de  la  reiser :  la 
lefon  ne  paraSt  paa  fiute  pour  noua ;  Texemple 
eat  pris  dans  une  autre  nature ;  ou  pent  d'admirer, 
mais  cbacua  trouve  en  ioi  le  droit  de  ne  pas  I'imiter. 
Si  vous  voulei  qu'on  tftche  d*atteindre  au  but,  ne  le 
mettei  paa  hora  de  la  port^  commune.  Le  aage, 
pour  fiure  monter  la  fbule  juaqu*ii  lui,  doit  se  pen- 
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CRITICAL   OPINIONS- 


dMr  rtn  eile.  Celt  it  moaTcmcnt  natuiel  de 
Montaigne.  II  Tient  a  none  le  premier,  en  nons 
montiant  lei  imperieetiona  de  son  esprit,  kb  erreun, 
MS  torts,  aes  petitesaes  ;  mais  jamais  il  n*a  rien  de 
bas  ni  de  criminel  4  nous  r^v^ler ;  et  ce  boaheor, 
on  oette  diacr^on,  me  paiiit  plus  utile  pour  le 
leeteur,  que  la  franchiae  trop  pen  mesnr^  de  Rons- 
aean.  J  *apprenda  dana  les  aTeuz  du  premier  quel les 
peuTent  etre  lea  fautea  d*un  honnlte  homme ;  et  ai 
j'apprenda  &  les  excuaer,  en  roTancfae,  je  m'habitue 
a  ne  paa  en  conceToir  d'autres :  roaus  je  craindraia, 
en  iiaant  Rouaaeau,  d'arrSter  trop  long-tempa  mea 
regards  aur  de  coupables  fiiibleaaes  qu*il  faut  toujoura 
tenir  loin  de  soi,  et  dont  la  peinture  trop  6dele  est 
plus  dangereuae  pour  le  occur,  qu*elle  n*est  instmc- 
tive  pour  la  laison. 

Montaigne,  je  TaTOue,  ne  conn&it.paa  I'art  d*an^ 
antir  lea  paaaiona :  il  redamerait  Tolontiera,  aTec  La 
Fontaine,  cootre  cette  philoaophie  rigide  qui  fait 
oeuer  de  vivre  avant-que  Ton  ttrit  morL  II  aime  4 
viTre,  c^estrardire,  &  goftter  lea  ptaiatrs  que  permet 
la  nature  bien  ordonn^  Pour  moi,  dit-il,  j'aime 
la  vie  et  la  eulttre,  telle  qn'il  a  plu  &  Dieu  noua 
Toctrojer.  II  croit  que  c'est  le  parti  de  la  ragesse 
et  qu'on  serait  coupable  autant  que  malheureux 
de  ae  refuser  I'uaage  des  biens  que  nous  sTons  re^us 
en  partage.  On  fait  tort  k  ce  grand  et  tout-putetofit 
donneur  de  refuser  son  don^  FanmiUer  et  di^figurer. 
lout  bony  il  a  fait  tout  bon.  Ces  mazimes  peuvent 
£tie  rejet^es  par  quelques  csprits  austerea,  qui  ne 
con^oiTent  pas  de  Tertu  sans  combat,  et  jugent  du 
m^rite  par  Teffort.  Ellea  pounaient  kin  dange- 
reuaes  pour  quelquea  &mea  aidentes  et  passionn^es, 
que  leura  desin  emporteraient  trop  loin,  et  qui- dot- 
rent  £tre  retenuea  parce  qu'elles  ne  aaTent  pas 
s*arr£ter.  Mais  Montaigne  s'addresM  &  ceux  qui, 
oomme  lui,  eprouverent  plutAt  les  faiblesses  que  les 
fureura  dea  paaaiona ;  et  c'est  le  grand  nombre.  II 
est  le  conseiller  qui  leur  convient.  II  ne  les  effiraie 
pas  sur  leura  fautea  qui  lui  paraiaaent  nne  conse- 
quence de  leur  nature.  II  ne  a'indigne  pas  de  oette 
alternative  de  bien  et  de  mal,  qu'il  regarde  oomme 
une  faibleaae  dont  il  trouve  rexplication  en  lui- 
mime.  II  ne  d^seapere  peraonne,  il  est  m^ntent 
ni  de  lui,  ni  des  autres.  Ses  principes  ne  sont  jamais 
a^v^rea :  a'ilapouTaient  I'ltre,  aes  exemples  seraient 
U  pour  nous  d^fendre  et  nous  raaaurer.  II  ne 
cherche  done  paa  i  nous  fairs  peur  de  vice ;  peut- 
etre  ne  eroit-il  pas  en  sToir  le  droit;  mais  il 
s'effbroe  de  nous  a^duire  &  la  vertu,  qu'il  appelle 
guaUti plaUante  et  gaye.  Pour  dernier  terme,  il  nous 
propoae  leplaisir»  et  c*est  au  bien  qu'il  nous  conduit. 

La  Morale  de  Montaigne  n*est  pas  sans  doute 
asses  parfaite  pour  des  chr^tlena ;  il  serait  &  sou- 
baiter  qu'elle  serTit  de  guide  it  tons  ceux  qui  n'ont 
pas  le  bonheur  de  lYtre.  EUe  formera  toujouis 
un  bon  citojen  et  un  honndte  bomroe.  Eile  n'est 
pas  fondle  aur  i'abn^tion  de  soi-m^me,  mais  eile 
a  pour  premier  principe  la  bienveillance  enven 
les  autres,  aana  diatinction  de  paja,  de  morara,  de 
croyance  religieuae.  Eile  noua  inatruit  k  cb^rir  le 
gouvernment  aoua  lequel  nous  tIvods  ft  respecter 
lea  lois  aux  quelles  noua  sommes  aoumia,  aana  m^ 
priaer  le  gouvernment  et  lea  lois  dea  autrea  nations, 
noua  avertiaaent  de  ne  paa  croire  que  noua  ajons 
seals  le  d^p^t  de  la  justice  et  de  la  f^rit^.  EUe 
n^est  pas  heroique,  mais  eile  n'a  rien  de  ikible  : 
souTent  m^me  elle  agrandit,  eile  transporte  notra 
hme  par  la  peinture  des  fortes  vertus  de  I'antiqult^, 
par  le  mdpris  dea  cboaea  mortelles,  et  Pentbounasme 
des  grandes  rinUa,    Mais  bientAt  elle  nous  nm^ne 


k  la  slmplidte  de  Ifi  Tie  commune,  nons  j  fixe  pat 
un  nonyel  attrait,  et  semble  ne  nous  avoir  ilef4n 
si  bant  dans  ses  tb^ries  sublimes,  qui  pour  nous 
r^uire  avec  plus  d'arantage  ft  la  &dle  pratique 
des  devoirs  habituela  et  dea  vertua  ordinairea. 

Ces  divers  principes  de  conduite  ne  sont  jamaia, 
dies  Montaigne,  6nonc^  en  lemons :  il  a  trop  de 
baine  pour  le  ton  doctoral ;  mais  c'^ai  le  reauro^ 
dea  oonfidenoea  qu*il  laiaae  ^chapper  en  mille  en- 
droits.  II  nous  dit  ce  qu'il  fait,  ce  qu'il  voudraii 
fiiire.  II  nous  peint  ce  qu'il  appelle  sa  vertu,  con- 
fesaant  que  c^est  bien  pen  de  cboae,  et  que  tout 
rhonneur  en  appartient  ft  la  nature  plut6t  qu^ft  lui, 
On  a  tiouv^  de  roigueil  dans  cette  m^tfaode  d'un 
bomme  qui  rappelle  tout  ft  soi,  et  se  fait  centre  de 
tout :  elle  n'est  que  ndaonnable,  et  porte  sur  unc 
v^rit^  :  toua  lea  bommea  ae  reaem blent  au  fond. 
Ma]gr6  les  di^renoes  que  met  entre  eux  I'in^alitc 
des  talens,  des  camcteres  et  des  conditions,  il  eat.  si 
je  puis  parler  ainsi,  un  air  de  fiuniUe  oommun  ft  tous, 
A  mesure  qn*on  a  plus  d'esprit,  on  trouve,  dil 
Pascal,  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes  originaux.  N'eat 
il  pas  ^^ement  vrai  de  dire  qu'avec  plus  d*eaprit 
encore,  on  d^couvrirait  I'bomme  original,  dont  toui 
lea  bommea  ne  aont  que  dea  nuances  et  des  varicte» 
qui  le  reproduisent  avec  diveraea  alterationa,  mail 
ne  le  d^naturent  jamaiia  ?  Voilft  ce  que  Montaigne 
a  voulu  trouver,  et  ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  cberchei 
qu'en  lui  mSme.  C'est  alnsl  qu'il  nous  jugeait  er 
s'appr^iant,  et  qu'il  fiiisant  notie  bistoire,  en  noui 
raoontant  la  sienne.  Mais  en  m6me  temps  qu'i 
^udie  dans  lui  m^e  le  earact^  de  I'bomme^  i 
etudie  dana  touA  les  hommes  les  modifications  aais) 
nombre  dont  ce  caract^re  est  susceptible.  De  U 
tant  de  redts  sur  tous  le  peuples  du  monde.  aui 
leun  religions,  leurs  lois,  leun  usages,  leur  prejuges 
de  1ft  oette  immense  collection  d'anecdotes  antiqufj 
et  moderaes  sur  tous  sujets  et  en  tous  genres ;  en 
teiprises  bardies,  aages  consdls,  exemples  de  vice 
ou  de  Tortus,  fautes,  erreurs,  faiblesses,  pena^es  ox 
paroles  remarauables.  De  1ft  cette  foule  nombn 
de  figures  diffiraentes,  qui  passent  tour  ft  tour  devan 
nos7eux,depuis  lespbiloaopbea  d'Atb^ea  juaqu'auj 
sauvages  du  Canada.  Plac^  au  milieu  de  ce  Ubleai 
mouvant,  Montaigne  voit  et  entend  tous  les  person 
nages,  les  oonfrontant  avec  lui  meme,  et  se  perana 
dant  de  plua  en  plus  que  la  coutume  d^de  preaqu< 
de  tout :  qu*il  n*y  a  du  reste  qu'un  petit  nombn 
de  cboses  aasur^  qu'il  ikut  croire,  quelques  cboee 
probables  qu'il  faut  discuter,  beaucoup  de  cboae 
convenuea  qa*il  faut  reapecter  pour  le  bien  general 
Mais  si  le  soeptidsme  de  Montaigne,  plus  mod^r< 
que  celui  de  tant  d'antres  philoaopbea,  ne  touch< 
jamaia  aux  principes  conservateun  de  I'ordre  social 
sa  rataon  en  a  d'autant  plus  de  force  pour  attaquei 
les  pr^jug^s  ridicules  on  funestes,  dont  ses  contem 
porains  etaient  infatu^ ;  et  d'aboid  n'oublions  pai 
que  le  si^de  de  Montaigne  ^tait  encore  le  temps  d< 
Tiistrologie,  des  aorden,  dea  faux  miraclea,  et  dt 
cea  guerrea  de  religion,  lea  plua  erudlea  de  toutes ; 
n'oublions  pas  que  les  hommes  les  plus  respectables 
partageaient  les  erreurs  et  la  cr^ulit^  du  vulgaire  ; 
et  qu'enfin,  ^rivant  plusieura  ann^  apr^  I'auteui 
des  EssaiB,  le  judideux  de  Thou  repportait,  el 
cro/ait  pent  gtre,  toutes  les  aUurdit^s  mervelleusei 
qui  font'rire  de  piti^  dans  un  siftde  ^laii^.  Com- 
bien  aimerons-nous  alors  que  Montaigne  sache 
trouver  la  cause  de  tant  d'erreun  dana  notre  curi- 
osit^  et  dans  notre  vanity !  S'agit-il  d'un  fait  in- 
croyable  P    Nous  disons ;  *  Comment  eat  ee  que  cela 
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/Mff  et  noQs  dtovvroni  une  nuaon;  nail  §e 
fmt'A  f  €6t  eU  mitux  dii.  Une  fois  penuad^  nous 
aoj90M  que  *  Cett  outrage  de  charitede  pertwtder 
lor  omtrta,  et  pour  ce  /aire,  ckacun  ne  cramt  paa 
^qfonter  de  eon  meentum  autani  gu*il  en  voit  itre 
mctt§aiit»eon  eonie^  pour  euppUer  h  la  rieiatanee 
et  em  d^mU  qu'il  penee  Stre  en  la  conception  dTau-' 
<nty.  Et  c*ett  ainti  que  lee  sottiflee  t*aocnditent  et 
ae  peip^tuenU  II  ert  des  10111108  qui  ne  sent  que 
ridicniea,  il  en  eat  d'aifreuaea.  Montaigne  le  moque 
des  unea,  et  combat  lea  autres  avec  lea  annea  de  la 
niaoo  et  de  l*humanit^.  II  plaint  cea  malheureuaea 
Tictimca  de  la  sapentition  d6  lean  jugea  et  de  la 
tear,  qui  a'attribuaient  un  pouToir  aacril^e  aur 
feoate  la  natuie,  et  ne  ponvaient  ^happer  abx 
flammee  du  bftcher. 

On  a  bcauooup  parl^  dee  paradoxea  de  Montaigne. 
Qudqoea  una  aurtout  ont  te^u  de  la  plume  d*un 
^criTain  Eloquent  une  o61^brit^  nouTelle,  qui-  noua 
oblige  d'en  rendze  h,  leur  verftable  auteur  on  la 
gloire  ott  le  bUUne.  Peiaonne  n'ignore  que,  dana  le 
fiuneuae  queation  propoa^e  par  1*  Acad^mie  de  Dijon, 
le  philoaophe  Genevoia,  en  ae  declarant  avec  une 
aorte  d^animoaii^  le  d^tracteur  dea  Sciencea  et  dea 
.  Arta,  en  affectant  de  lea  accuaer  en  aon  nom,  ne  fait 
dependant  que  i^p^terleareprocbeaque  Tauteurdea 
Estais  avait  all^gu^  deux  ai^lea  f^vaot  lui.  J*a- 
jonteni  qu'en  lea  i^p^tant,  il  lea  eTagere,  et,  que 
vottlant  fiuie  un  ayateme  de  oe  qui  n'eat  chez  aon 
modele  qu'nne  opinion  leg^rement  haaard^e,  oomme 
taat  d^utiea,  il  a'^loigne  beaucoup  plua  de  la  v^rit^ 
et  tombe  dana  une  plua  choquante  erreur.  II  eat 
pennia  d*etre  airhB  avee  Bouaaeau,  la  plus  rigou- 
renae  eenanie  n*atteindra  jamais  jusqu*&  aa  gloire ; 
aee  admirateuxs  mtoe  peuvent  lui  reprocher  en 
g^n^ral  d'outrer  lea  id^  qu*il  emprunte.  Si  Mon- 
taigne noua  dit  avec  autant  de  Terit^  que  de  bon- 
bomraie: — Noua  avone  abandonni  nature^  et  hd 
vomione  apprendre  ea  lefon,  eUe  qui  noue  menait  at 
keuremeement  et  ei  edremeni  ;  Rouaaeau  ne  eraint 
paa  de  noua  ledire: — Tout  eethien  eortant  dea  maina 
de  r auteur  dm  ckoeea,  tout  dkgMre  e4tre  lea  maina 
de  rkomme.  .C'ect  ainai  que  PEmile  pent  aouYent 
paaaitie  une  ezag^mtion  'dea  id^  de  Montaigne, 
anr  Teducatlon  de  renfanee,  et  Tart  de  Ibnner  lea 


Ce  n'est  paa  qua,  aor  plnstenn  pointa  de  oet  in- 
Ureaaant  aajet,  Bouaaeau  ne  ro^rite  notre  reconnaiaa- 
aaea,  pour  avoir  renontell^  aTec  toutea  lea  aMoc- 
tiona  de  aon  talent,  dea  T^rit^  utiles  et  trop 
D^Kligte.  La  n^ceaait^  de  diriger  avec  aoin  lea 
I  premierea  annte  de  Penfiuioe,  de  prendre  aea  incli- 
I  natioaa  dea  le  berceau,  et  de  les  conduire,  ou  plu- 
'  tM  de  les  laisaer  aller  an  bien,  aana  gene  et  aana 
effort,  la  giande  importance  de  T^ucation  pbyaique, 
lea  escrciaea  du  coipa  toumant  au  pro6t  de  Tame, 
J*art  de  fonner  la  laiaon,  en  Paoooutumant  k  ai  (aire 
dea  ideea  plut6t  que  d'en  lecefoir,  I'lnutiiit^  des 
^todea  qui  n'occupent  que  la  memoira,  le  aecret  de 
fiuxe  troufer  les  cJioaea  au  lieu  de  lea  montrer :  tant 
d'aatna  idte  qui  n*en  aont  pas  moins  yraies  pour 
^trepea  aaiTies,  ont  heureuaement  paaa^  dea  6crita  de 
Mootaigae  dans  I*ou?iage  de  RousMau.  Montaigne 
iiwTMiit  le  pAfantiame,  mais  il  aimait  la  adenee. 
Qiioiqn*il  eo  ait  mWt  quelque  fbia,  il  oonvient  que 
feai  urn  grand  ornament  et  un  outil  de  merveHkux 
aerwiee,  Cependant  oe  qu*il  ezige  aTant  tout  dana 
«n  fsttvemear,  c'eat  le  jugement.    Je  veux,  dit» 


il,  qu'*U  ait  plttt6t  la  tite  him  faite  que  bien  plein, 
Quand  le  gouvemeur  aura  formi  le  jugement  de  aon 
6\hYe^  il  pent  lui  permettre  T^tude  de  toutea  les 
sciences.    Noire  mne  a'ilargit,  d* autant  plua  qu^elle 
ae  remplit,    Ce  langage  n'eat  paa  celui  d'un  ennemi 
dea  lettiea.    Et  comment  Montaigne  auraitril  pu  ae 
d^endre  de  lea  aimer  I     Ellea  firent  I'occupation  et 
la  cbarme  de  sa  vie ;  elles  ^levirent  aa  raiaon  au- 
desaua  de  celle  de  aea  conteroporaina,  qui  lea  etn- 
diaient  auaai,  maia  qui  ne  aaYaient  paa  a'en  servir. 
Ellea  firent  de  lui  un  aage,  et,  ce  qu*il  eatimait  peut. 
6tre  bien  plua,  un  bomme  heureux.    Telle  eat  id^ 
que  je  me  forme  de  Montaigne,  conaid^r^  com  me 
philoaopbe  et  comme  moraliate ;  jamaia  d'exag^ra- 
tion,  jamais  de  a/atdme  oigueOleuaement  cbim^ri- 
que,  qoelquefoia  dea  id^ea  incertainea,  parce  qu'il 
y  a  beaucoup  d'incertitude  dana  Teaprit  bumain  ; 
toujoura  une  candeur  et  une  bonne  foi  qui  feraient 
paidonner  I'erreur  m6me.    Quand  je  me  repr^aente 
cea  divers  caract^rea,  trop  Ibiblement  crayon^  dana 
un  ^loge  imparfait,  et  que  j*eaaaie  d'embraaaer  d*une 
aeule  vue  un  talent  ai  vari^,  et  de  faire  aentir  par 
un  dernier  trait  un  merite  ai  difficile  k  d^finir,  je 
auis  frapp^  de  pluaieura  reaemblancea  aenaiblea  que 
j*aperpoia'entre  Montaigne  et  Tun  de  noa  plua  c^ 
librea  ecrivaixia,  le  aeul  que  Ton  ne  puiaae  comparer 
&  peraonne.    Je  ne  aaia  ai  je  m'abuae :  je  craina 
qu'uu  parallele  ne  aemble  toujoura  un  Heu  commun, 
et  qu'un  npprochement  de  Voltaire  et  de  Montaigne 
ne  aoit  au  moina  mi  paredoxe.    Maia  en  tortant 
lea  plua  brillantea  productiona  de  Voltaire,  en  me 
bomant  k  une  aeule  partie  de  aa  gloire,  aea  m^langea 
de  metapbjraique  et  de  morale,  ne  puia-je  en  eSet 
^tablir  pluaieuis  rapporta  remarqnabiea  entre  deux 
hommea  ai  diff^renta  ?    Dea  deux  cdt^  je  Toia  un 
Taate  lecture,  une  immense  vari^t^  de  aouvenira,  et 
cette  m^me  mobility  d*imagination  qui  paaae  rapide- 
ment  aur  cheque  objet,  dana  Timpatience  de  lea  par- 
courir  tons  ik-Ukfoia.    Dea  deux  oAt^  je  auia  ^tonn^ 
de  tout  le  chemin  que  je  faia  en  ^uelquea  inatana,  et 
du  grand  nombre  d'idte  que  je  trouve  en  quel- 
ques  pages.    Tons  deux  se  montrent  dou^  d  une 
raiaon  aupMeure.    Montaigne,  auaai  vi^  et  cepen- 
dant plua  verbeux,  plua  dii& ;  e'eat  le  tort  de  aon 
ai^cle.    Voltaire,  quelqueafoia  moina  profond,  a  ton* 
jonra  plus  de  jnateaae  et  de  nettet^ ;  c'eat  le  merite 
du  aien.    Toua  deux  ont  connu  lea  faibleaaea  et 
lea  inconaequencea  du  cceur  humain ;  toua  deux  en 
rient.    Le  rire  de  Voltaire  eat  amer,  et  aea  rallleriea 
plua  cruellea.     Toua  deux  reapirent  Tamour  de 
I'humanit^.    Celui  de  Voltaire  wt  plua  ardeif  t,  plua 
courageux,  plua  infatigable.    On  conniit  aaaes  la 
haine  d*un  et  de  I'autre  pour  le  charlataniame  et 
rhypociiaie.     Montaigne   a   mieux    au  a'arr^ter. 
Voltaire  pamtt  quelquefoia  confondre  lea  objeta  lea 
plua  aaints  de  la  v^nmtion  publique,  avec  de  vainea 
auperstitions,  que  Ton  doit  d^truire  par  la  ridicule. 
Tons  deux  ont  pens^  hardiment,  et  ont  exprtm^ 
franchement  leura  pena^ea.    La  franchiae  de  Vol- 
taire eat  plua  maligna  ;  et  celle  de  Montaigne  plua 
na'ive,  maia  toua  deux  ont  oubli^  trop  aouvent  la 
d^cence  dana  lea  idte  tit  m6me  dana  Texpreaaion ; 
et  noua  devenona  leur  en  faire  un  reproche ;  car  le 
plua  grand  tort  du  genie,  c'eat  de  faire  rougir  la 
pndeur,  et  d'offenaer  la  vertu. 


SECONDS  PARTIE. 

St  Montaigne  n'avait  que  le  merite  aiaes  rare  de 
dire  sonvent  la  v^rit^,  il  auaut,  on  peut  le  croire, 
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comme  Charron  ion  imitateur,  obtena  plus  d'eitime 

2ae  de  sucoda,  et  plus  d*^loges  que  de  lecteun. 
leux  memea  qui  prJf^rent  la  FBison  Si  tout  veulent 
encore  qu'elle  aoit  assei  orn^  pour  6tre  agr^Ue ; 
et  Ton  ne  cherche  paa  rinstruction  dans  nn  li?re  ot 
Ton  craint  de  trottver  I'ennui.  Montaigne  plait, 
amuie,  int^rene  par  la  na'ivet^,  r^nergie,laricbeiae 
de  son  style  et  lea  vives  images  dont  il  colore  sa 
penile.  Ce  chamie  so  fait  sentir  auz  hommes  qui 
n*ont  jamais  rfefl^hi  sur  les  secrets  de  Tart  d'^crire ; 
mais  il  m^rite  d*etre  particuliement  analyst  par 
tous  oeuz  qui  font  leur  ^tade  de  oet  art  si  diffidle, 
mdme  pour  le  g^nie. 

Je  sais  que  I'on  pourrait  attribuer  une  partie  du 
plaisir  que  donne  le  style  de  Montaigne  li  Panden- 
net^  de  son  iangage.  L'^l^gant  F^nllon  lui-m^me 
regrettait  quelquefois  I'ididme  de  noe  peres.  II  j 
trouvait  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  court,  de  nai^  de  hardi, 
de  vif,  et  de  paasionn^.  On  doit  avouer  en  effet  que 
les  privileges,  ou  plut6t  les  licences  du  Weux  fhin- 
qais,  le  retrenchement  des  articles,  Tusage  des.  in- 
versions, la  hardiesse  habituelle  des  tours,  le  grand 
nombre  d^expressions  proverbiales  que  les  livres 
empruntaient  li  la  conversation,  Tabondanoe  des 
termes  et  la  facility  de  les  employer  tous  sans  bles- 
ser  la  biens^ance,  tant  d'autres  liberty  que  nous 
avons  remplao^  par  des  entraves,  favorisaient  I'e- 
crivain,  et  donnaient  au  style  un  air  d'aisanoe  et 
•  d'enjouement  qui  charme  dans  les  sujets  badins,  et 
pourrait  ofiirir  un  piquant  contraste  dans  les  sujets 
s^rieux.  Cependant  la  langue  fran^ise  n'avait  en- 
core r^ussi  que  dans  les /oyetMe^/o<^2<ref.  Ronsard 
^rait  son  talent  par  une  imitation  mal-adroite  des 
langues  anciennes,  et  Amyot  n'avait  pu  rendre  que 
par  une  beoreuse  naivete  la  precision  ^nergique  et 
l*^l^gance  audadeuse  de  Plutarque.  II  nous  est  done 
pennis  de  dire  avec  Voltaire,  ce  riett  pat  ie  kmgtige 
de  Montaigne^  e'esl  eon  imagination  gu*Ufaui  regreU 
ter,  Je  ne  dtssimulerai  pas  cependant  que  oes  ex- 
pressions d*une  autre  sifede,  ceo  formes  antiques  et 
pour  ainsi  dire,  oe  premier  d^broullement  d'une 
langue,  aiyourd'hui  perfectionnle  peut-dtre  jusqu'au 
point  d'etre  afikiblie,  pr^sentent  un  int^rdt  de  curioe- 
it^  qui  peut  Inviter  k  la  lecture.  Mais  I'emploi  si 
naturel,  les  alliances  si  hardies,  leseffets  si  pittores- 
ques  de  ces  termes  sunnn^ ;  ces  coupes  savantes, 
ces  mots  pleins  d'id^es,  oes  phrases  o^  par  la  force 
du  sens,  Tauteur  a  trouv^  ^expression  qui  ne  peut 
vieillir,  et  divini  la  langue  de  nos  jours,  voiU  oe 
que  Ton  admire  dans  Montaigne,  voiU  oe  qu'il  n'a 
pas  re9u  de  son  idiAme  encore  rude  et  grossier,  mais 
ce  qu'il  lui  a  donni  par  sa  g^nie. 

L*imagination  est  la  quality  dominante  du  style 
de  Montaigne.  Get  hpmme  n'a  point  de  sup^rieur 
dans  Tart  de  pdndre  par  la  jparole,  Ce  quMl  pense, 
il  la  voit ;  et  par  la  v^radte  de  ses  exprsssions,  il 
le  fiut  briller  li  tous  lee  yeux.  Telle  ^tait  la 
prompte  sensibility  de  ses  oiganes  et  I'activit^  de 
son  ime.  II  rendait  les  impressions  auni  forte- 
ment  qu'il  les  recevait. 

Le  philosopbe  Mallebranche,  tout  ennemi  qu*il 
^tait  de  I'imagination,  admire  celle  de  Montaigne, 
et  I'admiro  trop  peutetre ;  il  veut  qu'elle  fasse  seule 
ie  ro^te  des  Beeaia^  et'  qu'elle  y  domine  au  pnSju- 
dioe  de  la  raison.  Nous  n*accepterons  pas  un  pa- 
reil  ^loge.  Montaigne  se  sort  de  Pimagination  pour 
produire  au-dehors  ses  sentimens  tels  quMls  spnt  em- 
preints  dans  son  &ine.  Sa  chaleur  vient  de  sa  con- 
viction ;  et  ses  paroles  anim^  sent  n^cessai^rs  pour 
toute  sa  pens^  et  pour  expiimer  tous  les  mouve- 
mens  de  son  esprit  Quand  jevoiscwfrraMff/omiet 


de  i^expUquer  ei  etves  ei  ei  prqfondee,  Je  ne  du 
pa»  que  if  eat  hien  dire^Je  die  que  e'eet  bien  penter* 

II  est  vrai  que  lorsqu'il  s'agit  simplement  de  d'i' 
crire  et  de  montrer  les  objets,  I'imagination  n'a  pai 
besoin  du  raisonnement  *,  maiselle  est  toujours  dmxu 
sa  dipendance  du  gAut  qui  lui  defend  d'outrer  h 
nature,  et  souvent  ne  lui  peimet  pas  de  la  peindrc 
tout  entiere.  Dirons-nous  que,  dans  cette  partie  d< 
I'art  d^ecrire,  Tauteur  des  Eaaaie  soit  toujours  irr^ 
prochableP  non,  sans  doute;  et  Ton  peut,  dani 
quelques  traits  ^chapp^s  Si  son  pinoeau  trop  libre  el 
trop  hardi,  decouvrir  quelquesfois  la  marque  d'ui 
siecle  grossier,  dont  la  barbarie  perce  jusque  dani 
la  sagesse  du  grand  homme  qui  devait  le  reformer 
Mais  que  de  beauts  inimitables  courfent  et  font 
dispanltre  oe  petit  nombre  de  fautes!  Qu'elh 
abondance  damages,  quelle  vivacity  de  couleur« 
qud  cachet  d'originaliU  !  Combien  Texpreaidoi 
est  toujours  li  lui,  lors  m£me  qu'il  emprunte  Tid^e ' 
Lee  Uheiilee  piilotent  de  fh  et  de  Ih  lee  Jieure^  tnaii 
eUee  en  font  aprh  le  miel  qui  eat  tout  leur,  ee  n'ea 
ptua  thym  m  mtuiolaine.  Yoila  tout  Montaigne 
Cost  ainsi  que  les  pens^es  et  les  images  des  auteur 
aadens,  fondues  sains  cesse  dans  ses  Merita,  sani 
perdie  rien  de  leur  force  et  de  leur  ^l^vation,  j 
prennent  un  canct^re  qui  n'appartient  qu'a  si 
plume. 

Montaigne,  u  je  puis  m'exprimer  ainsi,  d^crit  U 
pens^e  comme  U  d^crit  les  objets,  par  dee  details 
animus,  qui  la  rendent  sensible  auz  yeux.    Soi 
style  est  une  alligerife  tovgours  vrai,'  oi  ioutee  le 
abstractions  de  I'esprit  rev6tent  nne  forme  materielle 
prennent  un  corps,  une  visage,  et  se  laiasent,  ei 
quelque  sorte,  toudier  et  manier.    8'il  veut  noui 
donner  une  id^  de  la  vertu,  il  la  plaoem  dans  um 
piUnnie  fertile  et  fleurieeante,  ok,  qui  en  aaii  Fad 
dreaae,  peut  orneer  par  dee  routea  gaxonnSea,  om 
hrageuaea  et  doux  fiieurantea.    II  prolongera  cett« 
pdnture  avec  la  plus  ^tonnante  foeilit^  dVxpreesion 
et  quand  il  I'aura  terminle  pour  en  augmenter  I'eifei 
par  le  contraste,  il  nous  montrera  dans  le  lointain  U 
chim^iique  vertu  des  philosophes  sur  un  rocker  I 
r^oartf  pamd  dee  roneea^  fantoeme  Jt  ^ff^rayer  let 
gena,    Je  c^derais  au  plaisir  facile  de  dter  beau' 
coup  nn  toivain  qu'on  aimera  toujours  mieux  en< 
tendre  que  son  pan^gyriste;  mais  i  quels  traiU 
doieje  m'axrtter  de  prefeienee,  dans  un  ouvrage  oi] 
tous  les  chapitres  pr^sentent  des  beaut^a  diverse- 
ment  originales  P    C'est  la  maniife  de  Montaigne 
qu'il  &udrait  dter.    Je  choiaia  une  phrase  eneigi- 
que,  ou  spirituelle,  on  gradeuse ;  le  lis  encore,  ei 
le  recontre  bientAt  une  nouvelle  surprise  non  moini 
piquante  que  la  premi^.    Rien  n'eet  semblable, 
et  I'impression  est  la  m6me.    En  effet,  Tauteur  dea 
Seeaia^  dans  un  travail  Ubre  et  sans  suite,  n*^crivani 
que  lorsqu'il  se  sent  anim^  par  sa  pens^e,  son  ex- 
pression ne  peut  jamais  faibtir ;  et  des  qu'il  conqoit 
uneid<e,son  stylesepr^teatouteslesmetamorphosea, 
pour  la  rendre  plus  heureusement.    Ainsi,  toujours 
renvoy^  d'une  page  Si  I'autre,  incertain  ou  de  fixer 
mon  admiration,  chaque  fois  que  j'ouvre  le  livre 
je  d^uf  re  quelque  chose  de  plus  dans  I'auteur,  et 
je  d^sesp^re  de  pouvoir  jamais  saiair  ni  peindre  un 
^crivain  qui,  non  moins  vari^  que  fecond,  se  r^noa- 
velle  mSme  en  se  r^p^tant,  et  ne  peut  ajouter  un 
trait  Si  ses  ^rits,  sans  ajouter  une  nuance  it  son 
talent.     Cependant   ces  differences  sans  nombre 
peuvent  £tre  ramente  k  un  prindpe,  Timitation 
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te  gnadt  ^eriralns  de  ranctenne  Borneo  0t  Je  ne 
cfaim  pas  d*aaurer  qa«  Ton  retrouTemit  daiitl« 
g6iM  eoinioaii  da  leur  langue,  ei  daai  l*naig!e  diTcn 
qu'ils  «n  ont  Cut,  toua  las  s^creta  de  I'idiome  de 
MonUignew    On  nit  avec  quelle  eonstance  il  avait 
i^tudie  eca  graada  g^iea«  combiea  il  avait  r4ea  dam 
lear  commerce  et  dana   leor  intimity.    Doit-on 
•'Hooaer  qae  ^on  ouTrage  porte,  pour  ainri  dire, 
tear  marque,  et  paraiaM,  du  moins  pour  le  style, 
<crit  aooa  leor  dlA^e  t   Souvent  il  change,  modifie, 
corrige  lean  id^ea.    Son  eiprit,  impatient  du  joug, 
avait  beaun  de  penaer  par  lui^m^e ;  mail  il  con- 
wsre  lea  richainii  de  leur  langage  et  lea  formes  de 
leur  diction.    L'heorauz  instinct  qui  le  gyidait  lui 
fiuaait  aentir  que  pour  donner  Si  see  ^rits  le  carac- 
t^re  de  dar6e  qui  manquait  Si  sa  langue,  trop  im- 
parlkite  pour  <tie  dijk  nx^  il  fallait  y  tiansportery 
y  Batoxaliser  en  quelque  sorte  lea  beaut^  d*ttne 
autre  langue,  qui  par  sa  perfection,  fdt  assur^ 
dVtre  immortelle;  ou  plutot  Thabitude  d'^tudier 
les  efaefa'd'auTrea  de  la  laogue  latine  le  conduiiait 
k  Ice  imiter.    II  en  prenait  h.  son  insu  toutes  lea 
faimes,  ct   ae   fcisait  Romain    sans   le  youlolr. 
Qnelquefoia,  r^lant  sa  marcbe  irr^uUdre,  il  sem- 
bl«  imiter  CicAran  m^me.    Sa  phrase  se  d^vellope 
Icntementy  et  se  remplil  de  mots.choiais  qui  se 
Ibftificnt  et  se  soutiennent  Tun  Tautre  dans  un 
cnchainement  harmonieuz.    Plua  souvent,  comme 
Tacite,  il  ei^fime^  profond^ment  la  j^ni/Eea^ioii  des 
Bota,  met  una  id^  nea?e  sous  un  terme  familier,  et 
daaa  uae  diction  ibrtement  traTaill^  laisse  quelque 
cboM  d'incttlte  et  de  saufage ;  il  a  le  trait  6nergique, 
les  aooa  hearty  les  toumurea  tives  et  hasaidte  de 
Salloate,  rsipiiasion  raplde  et  profonde,  la  force  et 
r^dat  de  Pline  I'ancien.  BouTont  aussi,  donnant  k 
m  ptnae  toutea  lea  richesses  de  la  poi^e,  il  s'^- 
pasdM^  il  a'afaandonne  aree  I'in^uisable  facility 
d'Ovide*  on  raspira  la  Terre  et  I'Apret^  de  Lucrece. 
Voil^  lea  dlTcnes  oooleurs  qu'il  emprunte  de  toutea 
parts*  pour  tacer  des  tableaux  qui  ne  sont  qa*k  luL 
Souveat  on  se  forme  nne  td^  g&i^rale  sur  la  ma- 
aiire  d'oa  ^criraii^  d'apris  une  quality  particuliire 
que  ae  fait  nmaiqiaar  dans  son  style.    On  cite  tou- 
jouiB  le  nataral  et  la  bonhommie  de  Montaigne ; 
ct,  sane  doate,  Taiitear  des  Etaaia  se  montrait  bon- 
booaie  lenqu'il  parlait  de  lui,  et  qu'il  nous  disait 
quel  vjn  fl  aimait  le  miens.  II  seserfait  d'un  parler 
mmpie  et  ii^«  fel  amr  Is  papier  gu'a  la  &oii6Ac;f 
Bsaas  SI  ae  ae  sarrait  pas  moins  naturellement  du 
langage  le  plua  foit,  le  plus  precis,  et  quelquefois 
B^me  la  plua  magnifiqua,  lon(|tt^l  £tait  emport^ 
par  le  aouvaair  d*un  grand  sentiment,  dHine  action 
aoble  at  g&i<rause.    N'est-ce  pas  dans  Montaigne 
qoa  je  tioave  la  pcinture  de  I'homme  de  coeur  qui 
TbeUmi  em  eon  eoerage;  gui^  pour  gtielque 
de  ia  tmori  sotitne,  nc  rAuehe  aueun  pomi 
fin  Tegarde  eiiCor€t  sa  reiuiant 
dPwm  tu$  ferme  et  d^iaiffneu$e  ; 
,  mom  pae  de  rnotm,  mai$^  de  ia  fortune^  eat 
me  itre  aaMca.    Et  eette  phiase,  aaiait-elle 
foibia  k  DtooaUiiaesr    B  y  a  de$  periea 
a  Femm  dea  eietoirea^  et  eea  qttatre 
de  SaiamiHe,  de  PUu4e,  de  Mycaie^ 
de  SieSki  tfoehemt  oppoeer  toute  lemr  gUrire  enaem- 
biekia  gioirade  ia  dSeon/Uttre  du  roiUomdaaH 
dea  aieme  mm  pae  dee  Tkenmopylee. 

Qnelqaafoia,  cbes  Montaigne,  cette  grandeur  est 
pOft£e  trop  loin,  et  se  rapprocfae  un  pen  de  la  gran- 
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4eiir  souTent  outr6e  de  S^ndque  et  de  Lucain.  II 
aimait  ees  deux  auteurs.  II  ne  laissait  pas  les 
images  hardies  husqu'ii  I'exag^ration,  les  expres- 
sions Alouissantes,  les  coups  de  pinceau  plus  6nep> 
giques  que  r^lieis.  On  doit  le  panlonner  k 
Textr^me  Tinunt^  de  son  imagination.  Malgr^  ce 
penchant  naturel  dans  ses  jugemens  Utt^raires,  il 
donne  toujouis  la  prtf6rence  aux  auteurs  de  Tanti- 
quit^  qui  ont  WSuni  la  puret^  du  gofit  a  I'^clat  du 
talent ;  Viigile  est  pour  lui  le  premier  des  nodtes ; 
et  si  la  pMlosophie  de  Oic^ron  lui  pamit  trop 
chaig^  de  Umgueriea  d^appr^,  il  trouve  son  Elo- 
quence incomparable.  Quand  il  emprunte  quelque 
id^  brillante  k  Lucain  ou  &  S^n^que,  jamais  il  ne 
I'ldBaiblit,  mala  il  salt  piesque  toujours  la  rendre 
plus  naturelle.  Le  bon  sens  temp^mt  en  lui  I'ima- 
gination,  et  retenait  sa  pens^  dans  de  justes  homes. 
Ion  m£me  que  ses  paroles  trop  vivee  et  trop  imp^- 
tueuses  s'^lim^ent  avec  une  sorte  d'in^gularitE. 

Ce  bon  sens  qui  dirige  tous  ses  raisonnemens^  qui 
se  fait  remarquer  au  milieu  de  ses  saillies,  et  ne 
l*abandonne  pas  m^me  dans  ses  caprices  et  dans 
ses  ^carta,  devait  lui  presenter  en  foule  oes  penste 
heuteuses  et  prEdsea,  que  Ton  aime  a  retenir  parce 
qu'ils  trouvent  sans  cesse  leur  application,  et  que 
Ton  peut  appeler  les  proverbes  des  sages.  Dans  ce 
genre,  j'oserai  dire  qu'il  a  donn^  les  plusheureux 
modules  d'un  style  dont  La  Rochefoucault  passe 
ordinairement  pour  le  premier  inventeur.  Nulle 
part  Yous  ne  trouveres  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
sentences  d'une  bri^vet^  ^neigique,  oti  les  mots  suf- 
fisent  Ik  peine  a  Tid^  qui  se  montre  d'elle-m^me. 
Je  n*essayeFBi  pas  de  multiplier  les  citations.  Oh 
y  Terrait  avec  ^tonnement  cette  diction  si  riche  en 
termes  pittoresques,  si  charg^  de  circontocutions 
ing^nieuses,  d*expressions  redouble,  d'^pith^tes 
accumul^es,  si  fl^nde  en  d^veloppemens  oratoires 
et  pcN^tiques,  se  rsaserrer  tout-iUcoup  dans  les  homes 
du  plus  rigoureux  laoonisme,  et  ne  plus  employer 
les  paroles  que  pour  le  besoin  de  I'intelligence. 

Get  art  d*6tre  court,  sans  dter  rien  it  la  justesse 
et  it  la  clart4  semble  une  des  perfections  du  lan- 
gage humain :  c'est  an  moins  un  des  avantages  que 
les  langues  obtiennent  avec  le  plus  de  peine  et  le 
plus  tard,  aprte  aroir  ^t^  long- temps  tnTaill^es  en 
tous  sens  par  d'hiibiles  EcriTains.  II  est  encore  un 
autie  m^rite  qui  semblerait,  au  premier  coup-d'oul, 
tenir  It  I'^crivain  beaucoup  plus  qu'k  Tidiome,  et 
cependaat  ne  se  montre  guferes  que  dans  les  langues 
6purtles  et  polies,  dont  U  deWent  en  quelque  sorte 
le  demier  raffinement;  c'est  remrit  Quels  sens 
faut-il  attacher  It  ce  mot,  ou  plutdt  en  combien  de 
sens  diven  ect-il  permis  de  Tentendre  ?  Qu*est-ce 
que  Tesprit?  Voltaire  lui-m^me,  api^  en  avoir 
prodigu^  les  exemples,  d^sespire  de  le  d^finir  et 
d'en  indiquer  toutes  les  sources.  Tontefois,  il  est 
permis  d'avanoer  que  I'esprit,  quelqu'il  loit.  se 
r^duisant  piesque  toujoun  \  une  maniere  de  parler 
delicate,  fine,  detoum^,  se  produit  a?ec  plus  d'ar 
vantage  k  mesure  que  les  ressources  d'une  langue 
sont  plus  Tari<^  et  mieux  connuca.  Au  (^mmence- 
ment  du  siide  de  Louis  XIV.,  quelques  hommes 
^crivaient  avec  g^nie ;  le  reste  ne  couvrait  le  man- 
que  de  g^nie  par  ancun  agr^ment ;  et  la  sentence 
de  Boileau  se  trouvait  de  la  plus  rigoureuse  exacti- 
tude:—' 

**  n  n'est  pM  d«  degr4  da  mMioen  sa  pire.*' 

Dans  le  simile  suivant,  fat  litt^rature  se  rendit  plus  ao> 
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oesuble  :  il  futpermu  d'etre  m^ocre  aans  £tre  me- 
priaable,  et  la  faiblesse  orn^e  avec  art  peut  m^riter 
quelque  estime.  Ceux  qui  ne  pouvaient  atteindre 
aux  grandee  beauty  compos^reni  ing^nieusement 
de  petites  chows.  Ceux  .qui  ne  trouvaient  point  de 
pens^  neuves,  chercherent  dee  expressions  beu- 
reuaes.  Au  d^faut  de  Tastes  conceptions,  ii  faliait 
soigner  de  jolis  details.  On  iiiit  de  Tesprit  dans  le 
style  :  les  ^crivains  du  second  ordre  en  firent  leur 
principal  omement,  et  les  grands  ^crivains  n'en 
d^daign^rent  pas  Tusage.  Champfort  ne  briile  que 
par  I'eflprit  qu'il  montre  dans  son  stjie ;  Montes- 
quieu en  laisse  beauooup  apercevoir  dans  le  sien. 

Mais  oe  merite  qui,  bien  ^loign^  d*^tre  le  premier 
de  tous,  exige  du  moins  beaucoup  d*art  et  d'etude ; 
il  est  assex  extraordinaire  de  le  trouver  au  plus  haut 
degr^  dans  Montaigne,  plac^  k  une  ^poque  presque 
barbare,  et  maniant  une  langue  depourvue  de  grace 
et  de  souplesse. 

Comment  oet  ^crivain  si  naturel  et  si  n^lig^ 
oonnait  il  d^ja  tout  le  jeu  des  paroles,  oes  nuances 
fines  et  subtiles,  ces  raprochemens  d^licats,  oes 
oppositions  piquantes,  ces  artifices  de  Tart  d'^rire 
et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  oes  ruses  de  style,  auxquelles  on 
a  recours  lonque  le  siecle  de  I'inTention  est  pass^  ? 
en  les  emplojant  sans  oesse  avec  la  d^licateese  de 
Fontenelle,  ou  la  malice  de  Duclos,  il  ne  perd 
jamais  la  naivete  qui  forme  le  trait  le  plus  marqu^ 
de  son  caract^re  et  de  son  talent,  et  par  un  melange 
difficile  k  concevoir,  mais  tr^r^el,  on  trouve  souvent 
en  lui  la  simplicity  de  I'antique  bonne-foi  et  la 
finesse  de  Tesprit  modeme.  Pour  expliquer  oe 
probUme  d'nn  auteur  qui  r^unit  dans  sa  mani^re 
d^^crire  celle  de  plusieuis  sidles,  il  suffit  de  se  sou- 
Tenir  qu*il  avait  decant  les  yeux  les  divers  &ges  de 
la  Utterature  Latine,  et  les  ^tudiait  indiffgrement : 
il  a  dCl  nous  devenir  plus  d'une  Ibis,  en  imitant 
Pline  le  joune.  Des  phrases  Tires  et  couples,  des 
bons-mots,  des  traits,  des  ^pigrammea,  conTenaient 
d'ailleurs  tids-bien  dans  un  style  d^usu,  qui, 
comme  le  dit  Tauteur  lui-m£me,  ne  va  ^ue  pttrsauia 
et  par  ff€unbade9.  Le  d^sordre  est  souvent  p^nible, 
il  fiiut  du  moins  qu'il  ait  quelque  chose  d'amu- 
•ant 

Montaigne  abuse  beauooup  de  son  lecteur.  Ces 
chapitres  qui  parlent  de  toute,  except^  de  oe  que 
promettait  le  titre,  cee  digressions  qui  s'embarraasent 
Tune  dans  I'antre,  oes  longues  parentheses  qui  don- 
nent  le  temps  d'oublier  l*id^e  principale,  ces  ex- 
emples  qui  viennent  i  U  suite  des  raisonnemens,  et 
ne  s'y  rapportent  pas,  ces  \d4eM  qui  n'ont  d*autre 
liaison  que  le  Toisinage  des  mots,  enfin  cette  manie 
oontinuelle  de  d^router  Tattention  du  lecteur,  pour* 
rait  fatiguer ;  et  Ton  serait  quelquefois  tent^  de  ne 
plus  suiTie  un  ^crivain  qui  ne  Tent  jamais  aToir  de 
marche  assur^ :  un  trait  inattendu  nous  ram^ne, 
un  mot  plaisant  nous  pique,  nous  r^Teille.  Le  sujet 
nous  a  souTent  ^bapp^;  mais  nous  retrouTons 
toujours  I'auteur,  et  c'est  lui  que  nous  aimons.  Je 
n^ignore  pas  que  c*est  un  grand  ridicule  de  Touloir 
ftttribuer  tous  les  genres  de  merite  &  rhomme  dont 
on  fait  r^lpge ;  et  je  ne  m'arr^terais  pas  sur  I'elo- 
quenoe  de  Montaigne  dont  la  reputation  peut  se 
passer  d'un  nouToau  titre,  si  j*aTais  ^t^  ipoins  frapp^ 
de  quelques  moroeauz  des  BeeaUt  od  ce  grand 
talent  de  Teloquence  semble  se  trahir,  k  Tinsu  de 
rauteur,  par  l*ftudace  et  la  Tiiracite  des  mouTemens. 

Et  pouTQuoi  en  efiet  la  jdiscussion  d*une  v^rit^ 
morale,  interessante  pour  rhumanit^,  le  besoin  de 
oombattre  une  eneur  bonteuse,  un  pr^jug^  ftmeste, 
ne  pourrait  fchauffer  Tame  de  TecriTain,  l*agran- 


dir,  lui  communiquer  cette  force  peisuasiTe  qui 
commando  aux  esprits,  et  du  philosophe  ^air^ 
faire  un  orateur  Eloquent  P  Le  r^le  de  la  Tertu  ne 
serait-il  pas  aussi  puissant  que  les  passions  ?  C^eat 
ainsi  que  Montaigne  me  parait  s'ilever  au-dessus 
de  lui-m£me,  lorsqu'il  nous  exhorte  &  fortifier  notre 
&me  centre  la  erainte  de  la  mort.  Son  style  deTient 
noble,  grave,  austere ;  ii  Timitation  de  Lucr^ce,  il 
fait  pai4itTe  la  nature  addressant  la  parole  k  rhom- 
me; mais  le  langage  qu'il  met  dans  la  bouche 
1i*appartient  qu'k  lui.  Soriez^  dit-elle,  de  ee  numde, 
comme  vous  y  ites  entr^;  le  m^ne  passage  que  vous 
avait/ait  de  la  mort  a  la  ete,  sans  passion  et  sans 
frayeur,  r^aites-lede  la  vie  h  la  mort.  Voire  mort 
est  une  des  pieces  de  I'ordre  de  Vumvers^  une  piece 
de  la  vie  du  monde,  Cette  ^I^vation  se  soutient 
dans  tous  les  diacours  de  la  nature.  II  s'y  mele 
quelques  unes  de  ces  pens^es  profoodes  qui  forcent 
I'arae  a  se  replier  sur  elle-m£me.  Si  vous  waviex 
la  mort^  vous  me  maudiriex  sana  oesse  de  vous  en 
avoir  privi, 

Une  pareille  Eloquence  semble  appartenir  k  cette 
philosophic  austere  qui  ne  manage  point  Tbomine, 
et  le  poursuit  sans  cesse  avec  I'image  de  la  dure 
T^rit^  Ce  ton  ne  peutetre  habituel  chei  Mon- 
taigne, il  devait  porter  son  caract^re  dans  see 
Merits,  et  ce  caractere  qu'il  a  pris  tant  de  plaisir 
k  nous  dipeindre,  se  compose  de  faiblease  pour 
lui-m6me  et .  d*indulgence  pour  les  autres.  II 
nous  excuse  trop  ais^ment  pour  nous  reprocher 
avec  amertume  nos  fautes  et  nos  erreurs ;  et  il 
s'aime  trop  lui-meroe !  je  n*ai  pas  craint  de  fnire 
cet  aveu :  on  ne  peut  en  abuser.  L'ami  de  ia 
Boetie  ne  sera  jamais  expose  k  I'accusation  dV 
goi'sme.  Non;  I'egcAsme,  ce  sentiment  sterile. 
cette  papaion  aTilissante,  n'a  jamais  trouv^  place  la 
oi^  regnait  la  pure  amiti^.  II  n'esC  pas  Ipuise  par 
I'habitude  de  8*aimer  seul,  ee  cour  qui  conserve 
une  si  grande  force  d*aimer,  et  s'epancne  avec  une 
intarissible  abondanoe  sur  l'ami  qu'il  s'est  choisi. 
0  la  Boetie!  que  Totre  nom  toujours  rlp6te  serve 
la  gloire  d^  votre  ami ;  que  toujours  on  pense  avec 
d^Iic^  k  cette  union  de  deux  ames  vertueuses  qui, 
s*etant  une  fois  rencontrSes,  se  m^lent,  se  confon- 
dent  pour  toujours !  Mais  la  mort  vient  briser  des 
liens  si  forts  et  si  doux :  le  plus  k  plaindre  dea 
deux,  oelui  qui  survit,  demeurq  frspp^  d'une  in- 
curable blessure;  il  ne  fait  plus  que  trainer  Ian- 
guissanty  il  n'a  plus  de  goClt  aux  plaisirs.  lis  me 
redoublent;  dit-il,  le  regret  de  sa  perte.  Nous 
(Uons  h  moitiS  de  tout,  il  me  senMe  9«e  Je  lui 
dfrobe  sa  part,  Deuil  sacrl  de  l^miti^,  sainte  et 
inviolable  fidelity,  qui  n'a  plus  pour  objet  qu^un 
souvenir !  Quelle  est  Tame  d^tach^e  d*elle.m£me 
qui  se  plait  Si  prolonger  son  affliction  pour  honorer 
la  m^moire  de  l'ami  qu'elle  a  perdu  f  Cest  oelle 
de  Montaigne;  C'est  Montaigne  qui  si  fait  une 
religion  de  sa  douleur,  et  craint  d'etre  trouble 
dans  ses  regrets,  par  un  bonheur,  od  son  ami 
ne  peut  plus  ttre.  On  aimi  k  renoonter  dans 
riloge  d*un  bomme  sup^rieur  ces  marques  d'un 
caractere  sensible  et  tendre.  Elle  nous  don- 
nent  le  droit  de  ob^rir  celui  que  nous  admirons ; 
mais  que  dis-je  ?  Ces  deux  sentimens,  I'admiration 
et  I'amour,  se  confondent  tellement  an  nom  de 
Montaigne,  que  I'un  disparait  presque  dans  I'autre. 
Son  id^e  ne  reveille  pas  en  nos  ames  ce  respect 
m^ll  d'enthusiaaroe  que  nous  inspirent  lee  g^niea 
illustres  qui  ont  fait  la  gloire  des  lettres.  La 
distance  nous  paraSt  moins  grande  entve  nous  et 
lui.    Nous  sentons  qu'il  y  a  dans  sea  prindpes^ 
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^  ■  eoadnite,  qoeiqiie  ehote  qui  le  lappvoehe 


Koot  raimoDi  comme  on  ami  plein  de 
ct  de  smplidU  que  nom  lerions  tdatia  d« 
am  locre  ^bI,  b  la  mp^rioriU  de  aa  nuKm  et  la 
rifieite  de  iOD  eKpni  ne  ee  d'^ctatant  k  cbaqu  in- 
atf  pw  det  tiaita  mg^nieux  et  ■oadaina,  que  toate 
•  hookeBmie  nepeot  caeber  ^  noa  jeuz.  Sa  vie 
^Mtafiepea  d'^rcacmeaa;  ella  ne  fat  point  agit^: 
c  at  It  derdoppemcat  paiiible  d'on  caiacUre  aoHi 
uUe qaednit.  8a  jconcMe  tout  entiere  eat  oona»- 
sk  aa  wtiaieat  la  ploa  respectable,  la  tendrene 
■a  peie.    Malgre  aon  iloignement  pour  lea 

ct  laa  cmploit,  ^lu  par  le  luAage  volon- 
^  de  m  eoncitojrena,  U  rera»lit  deux  foia  lea  fono- 
'J^i  de  pfcmier  aaagiatrat  daiia  la  Tille  de  Bor- 
^■n.  n  croit  que  aon  adniiniatration  n'dtaat  paa 
vveie:  je  lo  crois  anari.    Sana  doute  il  <taat 

poor  dtodier  lea  hommea  que  pour  lea 

.  C*«tait  Tobfet  o&  Be  portait  naturelle- 
Mtt  Ha  eiprit.  II  a*cn  oecupa  toujoura  dana  le 
aJM  de  la  aalitade  ei  daaa  le  loiaiia  de  la  Tie 
r*"^  Laa  fiuema  de  la  gncm  dvile  tioubldreot 
;«^■i6ia  aon  repoa  ;  et  aa  moderation,  comme  il 
Liiic  tOBJouB,  no  pat  lui  aerrer  de  aauve-garde. 
C^adaat  eea  oragea  m£me  ne  d^truiairent  paa 


Cot  ains  qn'il  eoola  aea  Jonra  dana  le  aein  des 
^qiyatkiaa  qa*il  ainaatt,  libfe  et  tnmquille,  dleye 
?tf  ai  niioa  aa-dtaaua  de  tons  lea  cbagrint  qui  ne 
'oueat  peiai  da  eoeiir,  attendant  Im  moft  aana  la 
mndie,  ct  vonlaDt  qn'elle  le  trouTit  oeatpi  k 
^fdkrtmj^rdm,  ei  Monekaiami  d'eOe.  Lea  ^«mm, 
« ntaaBeat  imp^riaaaMe  de  la  plua  aaine  raiaon 
*  <b  ploa  hcoieox  giinie,  ne  fiuent  poor  Montaigne 
^'q  niaaeniCBt  tecile,  nn  jen  de  aon  eq>tit  et  de 
■  pfaae.  Heofeaz  I'teiirain  qni,  raaaemblant  aea 
^  MBrne  an  haxaid,  et  a'entretenant  a?ec  lui- 
■tee  BH  aonger  k  la  poaterite,  ae  fiut  cependaat 
fkma  d'cUe !  oa  liia  toujoiui  avec  plaiair  ce  qu'il 
ipadait  mna  eibtt.  Tontea  lea  inapiiationa  de  aa 
fmtt,  f  x|«  ii  jamnia  par  le  atjle,  paaaeront  aux 


ai^es  &  Tenir.  Quel  fat  aon  aecret  ?  H  ^ettt  mie 
tout  entier  dana  aea  ouTragea.  II  jouira  done  mieuz 
que  peiaonne  de  eette  immortalitJ  que  donnent  lea 
lettreat  puia  qa*en  lui  aeul  I'homme  ne  aeni  jamaia 
a^par^  de  I'^oiTain,  et  que  aon  caiaet^  ne  aeni  paa 
motna  immoitel  que  aon  talent. 

Montaigne,  to  erojaia-ta  deatin^  i  tant  de  gloire; 
et  n*ea  aenJa-tu  paa  ^tonn^  ?  Tu  ne  pailaia  que  de 
toi,  tu    ne   voulaia  peindre  que  toi ;   eependant 
ttt  fba  notie  hiatorien.    Tn  retra^aa,  non  lea  formea 
inoertaines  et  paaaagirea  de  la  aod^t^,  maia  Tbom- 
me  tel  qu*il  eat  totyoura  et  par  tout    Tea  pelnturea 
ne  aont  paa  Tiellea  aprte  troia  aiMea ;  et  oea  oopiea, 
ai  fid&lea  et  ai  Tivea,  toujoura  en  pr^aence  de  Tori- 
ginal  qui  n'a  paa  change  oonaenrent  toute  leur  v^ 
rite,  n'ont  rien  perdu  de  leur  ^clat,  et  paraiaaent 
m^me  embdlieapar  repreuTodu  tempa.    Ta  naive 
indulgence,  ta  firancfaiae  et  ta  bonhommie  ont  ceaa^ 
depuia  long>tempa  d'etre  en  naage :  elles  ne  ceaae- 
ront  jamaia  de  plaire,  et  tout  le  laffinement  d'un 
ai^e  dTiliae  ne  aenrira  qu*&  lea  rendre  plua  cn- 
rieoae  et  plus  piquantea.     Tea  remarquca  aur  le 
ooeur  bumain  p^netrent  trop  avant  pour  devenir 
.  jamua  inutilea.    Maigf6  tant  de  nonvellea  recher- 
dies  et  de  nouveanx  ^ciita,  ellea  aeront  tongoura 
anaaineuveaquepxofondea.    Pardonne-moi  d*avoir 
eaaaje  Tanaljae  de  ton  genie,  aana  autre  titie  que 
d'aimer  tea  ouTiagea.    Ab  !   la  jeuneiae  n'eat  paa 
faite  pour  appr^der  dignement  lea  le^ona  de  I'ex- 
perienoe,  et  n'a  paa  le  droit  de  parlor  du  ooeur  bu- 
main qa'elle  ne  oonnatt  paa.    J'ai  aenti  oet  obata- 
ele  :  plua  d'une  foia  j'ai  touIu  briaer  ma  plnmov  me 
defiant  de  mea  ideea,  et  oraignant  de  ne  paa  aaaes 
entendre  lea  cboaeo  que  je  pretendaia  loner.    La  au- 
periorite  de  ta  raiaon  m*effimjratt,  6  Montaigne !  Je 
deaeaperaia  de  pouToir  attetndre  ai  bant.    Taaim- 
plidte,  ton  aimable  naturel,  m*ont  rendu  la  eon- 
flance  et  le  courage :  j'ai  penae  que  toi  m^me,  ai 
tu  ponnua  supporter  un  panegyrique,  tu  ne  to  plain- 
dmia  paa  d'j  trouver  plua  de  bonne  fbi  que  d'elo- 
quenoe,  plua  de  candeur  que  de  talent. 
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OP  THE 


EDITIONS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


COMPILED  FROM  DOCTOR  PAYEN,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES. 


1580. 

1.  Lm  EaSAlB   DB  MBSSmi    MlCHBL,  BUONBDR 

DB  Montaigne,  dievalier  de  I'oidre  du  rojr,  et  gen- 
tiUiomme  ordinaire  de  sa  chambre.  Livre  premier 
•t«  second.  A  Bomrdeaut^  par  S.  MUlanges,  impri- 
meur  ordinaire  du  roj.  u.  d.  lxxx.  2  toI.  8vo. 

This  edition  contains  only  the  two  first  books, 
each  of  which  occupies  a  volume,  and  has  a  separ 
rate  title-page  and  table  of  contents.  The  first 
Tolume,  which  is  printed  in  a  larger  type  than  the 
other,  has  496  pages ;  the  pagination  of  the  second 
volume  is  exceedingly  defective ;  the  last  page  is 
numbered  650.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Essays  is  a  preface,  opening  thus:  CTesi  ici  un 
Hffre  d$  boune  foi,  Ucietir ;  and  bearing  date  1st 
of  March,  1580. 
This  edition  has  no  epigraph. 
The  first  book  contains  fiAy-seven  diapters,  and 
the  second  thirty-seven,  being  so  far  conformable 
to  all  the  subsequent  editions.  In  the  29th  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  are  twenty-nine  sonnets  by 
Etienne  de  la  Boetie. 

In  comparing  this  and  the  two  next  editions  with 
those  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  is 
observable  that  they  contain  very  few  quotations, 
and  that  the  chapters  are  much  shorter.  Father 
Niceron  remarks  of  the  four  first  editions :  ^  Le  teste 
est  plus  sttivi  que  dans  tontes  les  editions  poste- 
rieuses,  parceque  oe  teste  qui  ne  contenoit  d'abord 
que  des  raisonnemens  oUdrs  et  precis,  a  ^t^  coup^ 
et  interromptt  par  les  differentes  additions  que 
I'auteur  y  a  faites  par-cl  par-la  en  differens  terns, 
et  qui  y  ont  jetU  du  desordre  et  de  la  confyxsion, 
sans  qu'il  se  soit  mis  en  peine  d'  y  lemedier." 

Mons.  J.  B.  Bastide,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Montaigne  (see  under  1822),  and 
who  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Esaaya, 
upon  which,  aooording  to  M.  Beuchot,  he  had  been 
engaged  forty  years,  announced  in  1807«  in  the 
Revue  Phiiosophique  {deujeieme  irimeMtre),  upon 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Cayla,  that  there  was  another 
edition  of  the  Essays  published  at  Paris  this  same 
year  (1580),  in  folio,  cheM  Michel  Blageari^  differing 
from  the  one  which  this  bookseller  published  in 
1640 ;   and  Mons.  Leclepq  names  this  supposed 


*  Tjihilofu*  Chroaolofi^ue  des  UbrairM  et  dee  librmine- 
mprimeun  de  Peris,  depuie  14^,  epoque  de  retabliaeemcnt 


edition,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  oc 
subject.  M.  Payen,  however,  writes:  **  I  n 
believed  in  the  existence  of  this  edition :  the  i 
conclusive  reason  that  induced  me  to  reject  it 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  alleged  printer 
it  is  clear,  from  the  catalogue  of  Lottin,*  tbatl 
existed  no  printer  of  the  name  of  BUigeart  at  ] 
in  1580,  and  that  Michel  did  not  commence 
ness  until  1681.  It  occurred  to  me  that  thii 
an  incomplete  or  altered  copy  of  the  editic 
1640,  which,  by  some  mistake,  had  been  aasi 
to  the  earlier  date ;  but,  having  received  an  ex 
from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Bord< 
in  which  was^  mentioned  a  copy  of  the  £ 
*  a  ParU^  1580,'  I  communicated  'my  doubt 
the  subject  to  M.  Jouannet,  the  librarian  of 
establishment,  and  this  leaned  gentieman  at 
recognized  the  accuracy  of  my  supposition, 
informed  me  that  the  copy  in  his  library  is,  in 
of  fact,  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1640 ;  and  tha 
mistake,  which  is  of  old  date,  arose  from  thi 
date  having  got  torn  from  the  titie-page,  the 
pilar  of  the  catalogue  inserted  that  which  app< 
on  the  preface.  I  have  entered  into  these  det 
adds  M.  Payen,  **  because  it  has  been  place 
record  that  such  an  edition  exists;  and  bei 
several  literary  men,  who  have  a  good  deal  occi 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  Montaigne  an 
works,  wishing  to  make  up  four  editions  pre 
to  that  of  1588,  and  relying  upon  the  auti 
of  M.  de  Cayla,  M.  de  Bastide,  and  the  Cata 
of  the  Library  of  Bordeaux,  have  shared  in 
error,  which  has  now  had  general  oedit  for  n 
thirty  years." 

1582. 

2.  Ths  tame. — ^Par  mxssibx  Micrbl,  sbio: 
DB  MoNTAioNB,  cfaovalier  de  I'ordre  du  r< 
gentilhomme  de  sa  chambre,  mayre  et  gouvet 
de  Bourdeaus. — Ediiion  $eecnde^  reveue  et 
ment^.  A  Bcwdeaut^  par  S.  MUtanges^  b 
meur  ordinaire  du  roy,  m.  d.  lxxxii.  8o. 

This  edition,  a  much  handsomer  one  than 
first,  is  in  one  volume.  It  contains  only  the 
first  books,  and  has  no  epigraph.    The  pagin 


de  I'imnrimerie  dene  eette  cepttele  juaqu'en  1788 ;  per 
Lottin,  rein^.   Perie,  J.  B.  Lottin  de  St.  Ocnnaia  1780. 
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coBtiattM  froB  the  oii«  book  on  to  ^  the  other,  and 
thcrt  ii  no  title-pege  for  Book  II.  There  are 
806  pegot  IB  the  folame.  La  Boetie'a  eonnete  are 
iMeftad,  ae  m  the  lint  edition. 

This  editiott,  it  ii  aeen,  ■  annonneed  a*  rwue  et 
m$ffmemi^  ;  and,  in  foct,  each  of  the  editioni  whidi 
iamediaCeij  followed  the  tint,  preeenta  corrections 
■ad  aagoMtttationf  ;  and  it  is  particnlail  j  obiCTTable 
ia  the  edition  of  Boideanz,  1588,  that  Montaigne, 
BOtvithiteBdiaff  hie  statement,  **  I  add,  but  nerer 
comdL,"  did  eoncct  fwy  often,  oTon  as  to  light 
tirai  «r  iipmsaiiai 

1587. 


1  J%g  mmg.  Par  MaasDin  HiCHBLt  sBioimii 
Bi  XoKTAioirB,  ehoTalier  de  Tordre  da  roi  et  gentil- 
koouae  ordinaire  de  aa  diambre,  majre  et  goa?er- 
Marde  Bourdeana^rsveueset  angment^es.  A  Paris, 
ckci  Jaaa  Ridier,  rae  St-Jean-de-Latran,  a  I'arbre 
vtfdejant,  m.  n.  i.xzzrn.  12nio. 

The  date  of  the  prefoee  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preeediag  editiona  ;  and  the  Sonnets  of  Boetie  are 
iaiertad  as  befofc.  Coste»  and  the  edition  of  1725, 
ire  tharafore  altogether  mistaken  in  stating,  after 
Niccfoa,  that  Boltie's  Sonnets  were  not  printed 
with  the  Esii^  till  the  edition  of  1588. 


1588. 

i.  TU  iawe.  Eamis  de  Micbbl,  bbiokbue  on 
XoHTAioim.  Cmfuietme  editUm,  augment^  d'  nn 
tininiams  livre,  et  de  aiz  eens  additions  anz  deux 
pffsiaiik  A  Paria,  cfaes  Abel  L'AM^elier,  an  premier 
ptUcr  de  la  grmd  aalle  da  Palais.  Aree  privilege 
^r^.    1580.    4to.  I  Tolume. 

As  aapared  title>page.  The  date  ia  not  on  the 
title- pege,  bat  it  is  in  the  license  to  print,  which 
htui  date  4th  Jane,  1588,  and  is  signed  Dndait. 

The  name  of  Montaigne,  it  is  seen,  is  not  fol- 
lowed hers  bj  the  array  of  his  titles ;  and  it  is  a 
cariooa  ceinddcBfla,  that  among  the  numerous  addi- 
tiou  made  to  thia  edition  is  the  pasaage  (Book  L 
ckap.  39),  aapniing  hb  obiection  to  the  super' 
9er^i^ki§kiUrBwiikakmgribblerowi^  gmaUiieg 
Mtf  litfai:  and  tlie  other  pasaage  which  deprscatea 
tlM  **leading  the  fronts  and  tiUe-pages  of  the 
Wks  «e  commit  to  the  prsm  witii  such  a  dutter 
of  tiUaa." 

Thii  edition  i»  onlj  paged  on  the  recto,  the  last 
pegs  bang  numbered  396.  The  prefoee  ia  dated 
l:ilh  Jaae,  1588,  bvt  it  is  in  other  respecU  the 
■Mie  w  in  the  pvseedtng  editions.  The  SonneU  of 
Bailie  are  aiaoiaiseited  as  before.  The  third  book, 
vUch  now  appealed  for  the  iint  time,  consista  of 
thiitean  chaptsnu 

This  edition,  the  laat  pobliahed  daring  Men- 
tatgae^aUfotisefvaiyiniMorezeeation.  Thetide- 
page  snnevMOS  it  as  the  fifth  edition,  and  as  it 
came  eat  nnder  the  saperiatendance  of  Montaigne 
Uanelf.  wbe  wm  then  in  Puis,  H  would  seem  that 
fovaditioaahad,iii  pofaitof  foct,  preesded  it,  yet 
««  have  00  kaowledge  of  an j  other  editions,  up  to 
this  ttm^than  those  jost  mentioned.    When  the 


tnm  this  dreomstaact,  ttat  Moa- 

latead«d  10  print  kk  not  cditioa  from  this 

ho  wuj  havo  iatoadod  ot  tho  tlaM  of 

b  ia  toUraUy  BooifMt  that  tho 

given  to  tho  ochor  copy,  which  ho 

onlarfod,  and  whoooa  the  editka 

tho  can  of  MadooMiiMllo  do 

piobohlo  that  Mootoigne'a  widow 

of  tho  aoaidod  oditioMhor  haahaad 


supposed  edition  in  folio,  **  Paria,  1680,**  waa  ad- 
mitted, the  number  was  complete,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  no  such  edition  eiiata.  Niceron  aaya 
that  the  fiiat  edition  waa  followed  by  three  others 
prerious  to  that  of  1588,  but  he  does  not  giro  us 
the  dates,  and,  indeed,  would  seem  merely  to  make 
the  statement  upon  the  authority  of  the  title-page 
of  the  present  edition.  If  this  be,  indeed,  the  fifth 
edition,.it  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  preceding 
editions  has  altogether  escaped  the  research  of 
bibliographers. 

It  waa  from  a  copy  of  tiiis  edition,  corrected  and 
angmented  by  Montaigne  himself,  that  Naigeon 
pnbliahed  the  edition  of  1802.  M.  Bemadau,  ad- 
Tocate  at  Boideaujc,  and  author  of  the  AntiquHia 
BordeUaeea,  made  known  thia  copy  to  the  public  in 
a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  Journal  General  de  France 
(Not.  1789).  This  copy  remained  some  time  in  the 
nunily  of  Montaigne,  and  then,  according  to  M. 
Bemadau, "  waa  given  to  the  Feuillana  of  Bordeaux 
by  Madame  de  Montaigne,  by  order  of  her  huaband, 
who  waa  greatiy  attached  to  that  aodety,  and  hud 
aelected  their  church  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  The 
author  of  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hietorique  is 
therefore  wrol^  when  he  aaya  there  b  to  be  seen, 
in  the  library  of  that  consent,  a  manoaeript  aupple- 
ment  to  the  EaaaysL  This  precious  relic,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  was  transferred  to  the  public 
Library  of  Bordeaux,  where  it  still  remains. 

This  copy  ia  covered  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions, margmal  and  interlineavy,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Montaigne.  On  the  engraved  titie-page,  he  baa 
written  eixieme  ediHont  in  reference  to  the  one  he 
then  contemplated,  and  this,  indeed,  puts  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  edition  now  under  notice  ia 
the  fifth,  and  that  are  have  altogether  loat  aight  of 
one  of  the  preceding  imprcsaiona.  Among  other 
manuacript  additions  which  Montaigne  made  to  the 
copy  in  question,  there  ia  one,  the  particulars  of 
which  may  perhapa  he  aa  fitly  introduced  here  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  page  of  directions  to  the  printer,* 
occupying  the  back  of  the  title-page,  and  which  the 
reader  wUl  t^e  an  interest  in  examining.  It  is  as 
follows : 

**  Montrs  montrer  remontier,  etc.  escrires  lea 
anna  [a]  k  la  diffemnce  de  monatre  monatrueua. 

**  Get  home  cette  feme  eacrivea  le  aans  [s]  h  la 
difierance  de  c'est  c*estoit. 

**  Amsi  mettes  le  sans  [n]  qoand  une  aoyelle(t) 
suit  et  aneq  [a]  si  c^est  use  consonante  mnsi 
mardm  ainain  alia. 

'*  Campaigne  eapaigne  goaooigne,  etc.  Mettex 
on  Li]  davant  le  [g]  come  k  Montiiigne. 

^  Non  paa  aana  [i]  campagne  eapagne. 

**  Mettes  mon  nom  tout  du  long  aur  cheque  fece, 
Eaaaia  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  Ht.  1.^ 

**  No  mettes  en  grande  lettre  que  Ics  noms  pro- 
pres,  ou  an  moins  ne  diversific*  pas  come  en  cet 
examplere  que  nn  mesme  mot  aoit  taatoat  en  grande 
lettre  tantost  en  petite. 

**  La  prose  latiJM,  grecque,  on  autre  estrangiere, 
11  la  feat  mettre  parmi  la  prose  fran9oise  en  carac- 


iataadod  to  print  from,  and  woold  act  vpon  Us  latontioDo 
fai  thio  portiettlar,  whon  oho  handed  tho  vohuno  over  to 
MadflOMiMUo  do  Oonraay. 

t  Mcmtaigno  hero  carelonly  wiitaa  mtMlj  tho  contrarj 
of  thmt  which  he  wiihcd  to  My,  and  what  ho  acted  opon,  aa 
Ii  shown  In  tho  iattanco  he  prooeodi  to  give. 

t  Tho  pegco  in  Che  piveedlni  editiona  only  had  Aanft  df 
jr.  4e  JTente.  no  their  ranalng  title. 
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Ure  diffienut  les  vers  ^  paxt  et  lea  placer  aeloa  leur 
nature  pentamettres  aophiquet  let  demi  ven  lei 
oomanoemans  an  bout  de  la  ligne  la  fin  Bur  la  fin 
•n  cet  examplere  il  7  a  mille  iautes  en  tout  cela. 

**Mettei  regies  regler  non  pas  reigles  reigler 
sttives  lortbografe  antiene. 

^  Outre  les  corrections  qui  sont  en  cet  examplere 
U  7  a  infinies  autres  k  faire  de  quoi  Timprimur 
se  pourra  aviser,  mais  regarder  de  pres  aus  poincts 
qui  sont  en  oe  stile  de  grande  importance. 

**  S'il  treuue  une  mesme  chose  en  mesme  sens 
dens  fois  qu*il  en  oste  Tune  ou  il  uerra  qu^elle  sert 
le  moins. 

**  C'est  un  langage  coup^  qu^il  n*7  espargne  les 
poincts  et  lettres  maiuscuies.  Moi  mesme  ai  failli 
souvant  a  les  oter  et  a  mettre  des  commas  ou  il 
&lloit  un  poinct. 

**  Qu*il  uoie  en  plusieurs  lieus  ou  il  7  a  des  pa- 
rantheses  s*il  ne  suffira  de  distinguer  le  sens  aueq 
des  poincts. 

^  Qu'il  mette  tout  an  long  les  dates  et  sans 
cnifire. 

**  Qu'il  serre  les  mots  autrement  qu*ici  les  uns 
aus  autresb"* 

He  also  added,  on  the  title-pag#this  epigraph, 
which  has  since  become  that  of  his  book :  Fireaque 
acquirit  tundo.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page  is  an 
escutebeon,  in  which  he  has  written  his  name. 

1593. 

5.  LlVftB  DBS  ESSAIS  DE  MlCRBL,  8BI0NBUR  OB 

MoNTAiONB,  divis^  en  deux  parties.  —  Dermere 
edition,  augment^  de  deux  tables  tres  amples  des 
cfaoses  plus  memorables  oonteneues  en  icelle :  i 
Lyon^  pour  Oabriel  Lagrange^  libraire  d' Avignon. 
M.  D.  xciii.  8to. 

Conformabl7  to  the  title,  this  edition  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  comprises  the  two  first 
books,  in  830  pa^es,  and  is  preceded  hj  the  above 
title ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  third  book,  is 
preceded  b7  a  separate  title :  Livrb  dbs  Essais 
DB  MiCHBL,  Sbignbur  db  Montaignb,  tUuxteme 
partie,  ^  Lyon,  ^c.  Each  part  has  a  table  of  chap- 
ters, and  an  analytical  table  of  contents.  The 
running  title  is  "  Emcus  de  Monta."  (sic.)  This 
edition,  which  is  a  very  fair  one,  is  printed  from 
that  of  1588.  M.  Payen  says  he  has  seen  two 
copies  of  it ;  one  in  the  public  library  of  Chaumont. 
en  Bnisiiniy.  the  other  in  that  of  M.  Lamennais ; 
in  the  first,  which  no  doubt  had  belonged  to  some 
convent,  the  whole  chapter  '*  On  some  Verses  of 
Virgil*'  is  taken  out,  a  mutilation  which  is  found 
in  a  great  many  copies  of  these  old  editions. 

1595. 

6.  7%e  eame.  Edition  nouvetle,  trouv^  apres 
le  d^c^s  de  Pautheur ;  reveue  et  augment^  par  lui 
d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  precedentes  impressions. 
Ports,  Abel  PAngelier,  1595.  Folio.  Some  copies 
have :  **  Parts,  Michel  Sonnius,  Rue  St,  Jacques, 
a  V  EcH  de  Basle:*    The  licence,  at  the  back  of 

the  atlcpage,  is  dated  15th  October,  1594. 

*  Thli  doatment  •hows  how  greatlr  the  orthogrsphj  of 
MonUigae  dillen  from  that  at  preaent  in  nae.  It  maj  here 
be  ramarked  that  h«  writea  tiia  words,  "  a  oette  h«iu«,*> 
Mfmrt,  precisely  as  it  is  now  pronouneed  in  ordinaiy  eon- 
▼ersatioa,  bj  one  of  those  eontraetioas  which  enstom  autho- 
lises,  and  which  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  spoken  French 
language,  and  which.  indMd.  forms  one  of  its  disttnctiTe 
characters,  in  some  degree  necessitates.  He  often  unites, 
also,  adwrr,  Uhtr,  mIht,  fte.,  an  orthography  eonfotmable 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  wotde,  aad  all  othen  with  a 


There  is  no  epigraph,  and  the  prefoce,  by  M 
taiffne,  is  omitted.  The  chapter,  **  That  the  Re 
of  Good  and  Evil,*'  &o.,  which  hitherto  had  fori 
the  fourteenth  of  the  First  Book,  is  here,  as  in 
the  subsequent  editions,  except  the  following, 
fortieth  of  the  same  book. 

This  edition  was  printed,  under  the  care  of 
demoiselle  de  Goumay.f  from  a  copy,  revim 
Montaigne,  and  given  to  Mademoiselle  de  Goui 
by  his  widow.  This  was  probably  a  copy  of 
edition  of  1588,  corrected  and  augmented  in 
same  way  with  the  copy  already  described; 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  says,  on  this  subj 
**  Madame  de  Montaigne  sent  them  to  me  to 
published,  enriched  with  his  latest  fanprovemei 
Another  copy  remained  in  the  house  of  Monta 
as  Mademoiielle  de  Gonmay  informs  un  and 
was  the  copy  afterwards  given  to  the  Feuillai 
Bordeaux.  Mons.  .de  Bemadan,  therefore,  \i 
letter  above  quoted,  is  mistaken  in  describini 
copy  in  the  library  at  Bordeaux  as  that  from  1 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  printed  her  edition 
is  not  known  what  became  of  this  latter  1 
which  differed  materially  from  that  uted  b 
Naigeon ;  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  work 
gone  through  the  presa,  the  copy  was  not  prese 

This,  and  the  impression  of  Anoers  (no  date 
the  only  editions  which  do  not  contain  Montai 
prefisce;  in  the  edition  next  mentioned,  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  says,  that  the  pt 
was  mislaid  when  they  were  printing  the  ei 
now  under  notice.  The  Editor  has  precede* 
Essays  with  a  long  and  able  apologetic  prelac 
printed  in  the  present  edition.  Mademoisel 
Goumay  herself  revised  all  the  proofs  of  tbii 
tion,  which  is  executed  with  such  coirectness 
she  is  well  entitled  to  call  it,  as  she  did  in  thi 
tion  of  1635,  le  neil  et  hon  exemplaire.  It  rei 
to  this  day  the  principal  edition,  as  regards  su 
ticity  of  text,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
typographical  point  of  view. 

The  twenty  sonnets  of  La  Boetie  are  omitt 
this  edition,  and  replaced  by  a  note,  which  has 
reprinted  verbatim  by  all  those  editors  who 
not  inserted  the  sonnets ;  but  they  have  oniti 
put  a  question,  which  yet  appears  a  very  ni 
one :  the  note  says :  **  These  twenty-nine  to 
of  Et.  de  U  Boetie,  which  used  to  be  in  this  ] 
have  since  been  printed  with  his  works."  But 
these  sonnets  really  been  printed  ?  If  eo,  ^ 
are  they  P  Montaigne,  in  the  Bordeaux  cop^ 
erased  the  verses,  and  merely  stated :  '* ' 
verses  may  be  seen  elaewhere,"  which  may  re 
the  anterior  editions ;  for  Monteigne  could  no( 
printed  these  sonnets  with  the  works  of  La  B 
which  he  had  published  nine  years  before,  si" 
was  not  then  acquainted  with  them ;  having 
just  then  receiv^  them  when  he  placed  th< 
the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  in  1580.  He 
says,  on  this  subject,  to  Madame  de  Gramx 
^  These  are  twenty-nine  sonnets  that  the 
Poyferve,  a  man  of  business  and  nnderstai 

similar  termination,  were,  and  are,  prononnccd  in  hi 
of  the  coontry. 

t  Marie  de  Jan,  or  Jards,  and  not  I^gars,  as  Men 
wrote  it,  and,  afker  him,  almost  all  the  biographei 
editors.  Uademoiselle  de  Ooumay  tells  us,  in  a  ike 
her  life,  prefixed  to  her  works  (1641, 4to  ),.that  her  1 
William  de  Jars  (Sienr  de  Neufvi  et  de  Oonmay),  d 
his  name  and  noble  origin  from  Jan,  ia  the  departm 
Cher,  Bear  Saaesrrs 
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vbo  kiiv  him  long  befora  me,  found  CMuallx  at 
hit  koine,  among  lome  other  papera,  and  haa  juat 
■at  them  to  me.**  There  ia  no  other  w§j  of  ex* 
plaiaiag  the  note  of  Mademoiielle  de  Goumaj, 
tfaaa  1^  admitting  that,  in  the  internal  between 
1588  aad  1595,  tome  woric  of  La  Beetle's  was 
^ted,  ia  which  these  twentjr-nine  sonnets  were 
imcftcd.  In  fret.  Father  Le  Long,  and  after  him 
McMB.  Wcim  and  Beachot,attribate  to  this  author 
t  woik  entitled :  Mutarigme  DeBeriptUm  du  toU' 
lain  ei  muwaye  papt  de  Biedoe  (dona  le  Bourde' 
^)*  V»  /«H  M,  de  Is  BoeHe,  ConseiUer,  Sac 
Bordcanx,  Millangea,  1595,  l2mo.  Le  Long,  indeed, 
•ddt:  **Th^  have  appended  to  this  description 
mae  venes  it  the  same  author,  which  are  not  to 
b»  fooad  ia  the  edition  which  Michel  de  Montaigne 
puUiibed  of  hia  worka."  The  work,  however,  if 
ever  printed  at  all,  which  is  very  donbtftil  indeed^ 
ii  M  feaiee  that  none  of  the  commentators  upon 
MooUigBe  ha? e  met  with  it,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
poaible  to  ascertain  whether  these  ferssi  are  the 
Msads  ia  qnestioii. 

1595. 

7.  Lm  EasAis  on  Michil,  snxoimuB  db  Mok- 
TiQNS,  {me, J  divises  en  trois  lines  contenants  un 
fichs  ct  nrs  thrter  de  plnsienrs  beaux  et  notables 
dinmii^  conchca  en  nn  stile  le  plus  pur  et  om^ 
qv'U  SB  trouTe  en  nostra  si^e,  avec  oenz  tablea, 
ToB  dcs  chapttrao,  I'antre  des  dieses  plus  m^ora- 
blcs  eonteDcnes  en  iceus.  ao.  id.  zcv.  Pour  Fratt' 
foi$  Le  Flebure  da  ZyoM.    12mo. 

The  prafiiee  of  Montaigne  is  here  addressed  au 
kOmr  bememde  f  and  is  dated  the  18th  March,  1590. 
The  analjtieal  thble  is  in  tolerable  detail,  and  at 
Um  end  of  the  preliminary  matter,  thejr  have  in- 
■ntcd  a  Sonnet  npon  the  Essajs  of  the  3ieur  de 
Hootaigne,  by  Claude  Expillj,  President  of  the 
PariisaieBt  of  Orsaoble.*  This  edition,  a  ▼eiy 
iacocieet  and  bsullj- executed  one,  contains  the 
tliKs  books  of  the  Essays,  but  not  the  additions 
Bude  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  year,  just 
Mticcd.  lu  text  is  taken  from  that  of  1588 ;  but 
it  it  fcr  lem  complete.  Whole  chapters  are  omitted, 
nd  these  which  are  retained  are  disfigured  through- 
«at  with  hemble  mutilations.  The  quotations  are 
titcied,  of  which  one  instance  may  suffice :  for  the 
"  eee  qflkari  emrtmUuC*  whioh  concludes  the  yeises 
of  Homes  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  editor  has 
■ebititated:  "*  neo  et^One  earenUmr  The  chapter 
**  thst  the  relish  of  good  and  e? il,"  &c  is  made  the 
l^k  of  the  first  bcwk,  as  in  the  editions  preceding 
tbst  ef  Mademoiselle  de  Ckiumay.  Chapters  29, 
3S,  41,  42,  54,  of  Book  I.,  are  entirely  omKted. 
Chspter  13  of  the  Second  Book,  which  MonUigne 
JMsds  *'de  jttger  de  la  mort  d'autrui,**  is  entitled, 
i>  the  table  of  chapters:  **de  Jnger  de  la  mort, 
■dfis;**  and  in  the  body  of  the  woric :  "  divers  avis 
«rlepoiatdela  moit.*'  Chapters  15, 19,  28,  30, 
33, 35,  ef  book  ii.,  are  omitted,  as  are  chapters  4 
■BdS  of  book  iiL    Chapter  11,  which  in  conse- 


*  TUi  MOMt  b  laMffted  tlatwhin  ia  the  pnMnt  sdltioa. 
.  t  Hm  Qw  ««b-/«,  vkidi  PMcal  baa  m  Mfcralj  aaaljnd 


.  ii  ^aoUd  in  Book  ii.,  ehap.  IS ;  aad  per- 
riaao  iho  phOoaopby  of  MoBtaigno  t  It  la  thi 
aailm  wbidi  ba  bad  laaerihad  fai  Oraakoa 
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Chanoo-  **  Ja  aa  aaia."  iiiJiiiiiM  Iha  aaaM  Idaas 

¥^t  fnm  ifca  vatj  ctMamaCaaea  that  It  ia  in  aa  aflnaatifa 

"M-   Ibat  «f  Laaiotbe  la  Yagrar,  *«  da  laa 


lag  to  wUdk 

Tha  BMBttO  of 


quenoe  of  these  omissions  here  becomes  chapter  9, 
isheaded**  Of  Opinions,*'  instead  of  *<  Of  Cripplea.'* 
This  edition  is  unquestionably  the  worst  ever 
published. 

1598. 

8.  The  eame.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  I'exem- 
phure  trouv^  apres  le  d^c^s  de  Tautheur,  reveue 
et  augment^  d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  preoedentes 
impressions;  Paris,  Abel  L'AngeUer^  au  premier 
pilier  de  la  Grande  Salle  du  Pakua,  u,  d.  xcviii. 
large  octavo.  An  engraved  title-page,  bearing  on 
it  for  the  first  time  the  wreegue  acqiarU  eundo. 
1164  pages.  The  uan^primleffe  as  to  the  edition 
of  1595.    A  very  fine  edition. 

The  prefhce  of  Montaigne  is  again  introduced 
here;  it  h  dated  lat  March,  1580,  and  is  followed 
by  a  note,  stating  that  this  prefiaoe,  corrected  by 
the  last  hand  of  Uie  author,  having  been  mislaid  at 
the  time  of  the  first  impression  after  the  author*s 
death,  had  since  been  found  and  inserted;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  does  somewhat  differ  from  the  pre- 
fkce  to  the  preceding  editions. 

The  piefiice  by  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  which 
was  printed  in  the  edition  last  noticed,  is  here 
omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  following :  *'  Lecteur, 
si  je  ne  suis  asses  forte  pour  escrire  sur  les  Esaais, 
au  moins  suis  je  bien  assei  genereuse  pour  advouer 
ma  fiiiblesse,  et  confesse  que  je  me  retracte  de  cette 
preface  que  I'aveuglement  de  mon  age,  et  d'une 
violente  fievre  d'ame,  me  laiaaa  naguere  eschapper 
des  mains,  lorsque,  apres  le  d^cMs  de  Tautheur, 
Madame  de  Montaigne  sa  femme  me  les  fait  ap- 
porter,  pour  estre  mis  au  jour  enriohis  des  traits 
de  sa  demiere  main.  Si  je  me  renforce  a  Tadvenir, 
je  t'en  droia,  sinon  ce  qu'il  faudroit,  au  moins  ce 
que  je  pense,  et  ce  que  je  scay ;  ou  si  je  ne  scay 
rien,  encore  prendray  je  la  plume  pour  to  prier  de 
m'apprendre  ce  que  tu  scauras.  Pour  cette  heure 
dis-je  ne  te  donneray  rien  que  mee  oreilles,  afin 
d*ouyr  quel  sera  ton  advis  sur  ce  livre.  Que  t'en 
semble  done,  lecteur  ?" 

This  edition  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  the 
etree^MC  acquirit  eundo,  already  spoken  of,  which 
it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  author  should 
in  future  serve  as  the  epigraph  to  his  work ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  it  printed  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  up  to  those 
of  1659  exclusive. 

It  is  not  till  the  edition  of  1635  that  we  find  the 
motto  which  Montaigne  had  adopted,  the  Que 
sai8'Je,'i'  with  the  emblem  of  the  scales ;  and  in  this 
edition  we  have  both  the  epigraph  and  the  motto, 
■s  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  subsequent  editions. 

1600. 

9.  The  eame.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  Texem- 
plaire  trouv^  apres  le  dMds  de  Tautheur,  reveue 
et  augment^  d*un  tiers  outre  les  precedentes  im- 
pressions ;  Parie,  Abel  L*AngeUv^  M.D.C.  Large 
8vo. 


la  Biaa  acginm  aa  dodar :"  "  tha  aoreat  of  all 
tbinga  ia  to  doubt ;"  vbieh  preaenta  a  atriking  analogj  with 
tba  preeading,  ia  very  littla  mnre  tbaa  a  traaalatlon  of  tba 
bold  aajing  of  PUaj,  ipiotad  bj  M ontaigna  la  bia  Eaaaya, 
Book  ii.  ebap.  14,  **  Solum  cartum  aibil  aiaa  carti.*'  Vano 
waa  mofa  orthodox  la  hia  moda  of  azpreaaioa,  thoogb  la 
alfeet  tha  Idea  waa  the  aama,  wbaa  be  wrote :  **  Hembdt  mi 
kme  opimmrt,  Dei  aein;  aad  Fontanaila,  wbaa  be 
/•  md$  ffrmffi  4e  ia  oarM/vdt  fwe  la  aait  mminUnmmi 
fan/,  waa  aot  aiore  earMa  than  Hontalana  i  bat  ha 
more  reaarved  in  tba  expreaaioa  of  bia  doubt. 


t— 
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PrefiMe,  notes,  privilege,  epigraph,  engmved 
(itle-page,  all  the  aame  as  in  the  edition  of  1598. 
1166  pages. 

Not  to  fine  an  edition  as  the  preceding,  bnt  still 
a  Terjr  good  and  handsome  one. 

Chapter  21,  of  book  ii.,  is  entitled,  in  the  Table 
of  Contents,  **  Centre  la  fkin^antise,'*  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions ;  in  the  body  of  the  work  it  is  mis- 
printed **  Contie  la  fimtasie.*' 

1602. 

10.  Coste,  in  his  prefeoe  to  the  edition  of  1739, 
mentions  an  edition  at  Paris,  of  this  date,  different 
from  the  one  next  noticed,  and  which  he  describes 
as  a  fine  one.  Brunet,  Foumier,  Cailleau,  also 
mention  this  edition ;  and  I  have  seen  it  named  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  first  sale  of  M.  Dinocourt 
d^Hangard  (drawn  up  by  N^  de  la  Rochelle, 
1789),  No.  332.  I  have  not  seen  this  edition  my- 
self, but,  after  the  authority  I  have  given,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  edition  exists,  and 
the  following  would  appear  to  be  its  description : — 

The  same.  Title  as  before.  Paris,  Abel  L*An- 
gelier,  1602.  A  fine  edition,  conformable  to  the. 
two  preceding,  containing  in  addition,  at  the  end, 
the  Sonnet  of  Expilly,  from  the  12mo.  edition  of 
1595.  This  last  feature,  indeed,  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  this  edition,  as  differing  from  those  of  1598 
and  1600,  neither  of  which  contains  the  sonnet. 

11.  Tkeaame.  Title-page  as  in  the  edition  of 
1598.  Leyde,  Jean  Doreau,  1602,  Svo.  (a  smaller 
6vo.  than  the  three  preceding  editions).  Printed 
title-page.  Epigraph.  1132  pages.  Ornamented 
initial  letters  to  each  chapter.  Both  prefaces,  and 
the  short  note  to  that  of  Montaigne,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  ;  also  an  analytical  table,  the  first 
since  that  of  1595,  in-12,  and  which  is  entitled : 
"  Les  psges  du  sieur  de  Montaigne,  ou  sent  con- 
teneues  les  plus  rares  reniiarques  de  son  livre,  k 
savoir  les  eiemples  des  vertues  et  des  vices,  les 
plus  graves  sentences,  similitudes  et  comparaisons, 
avec  un  recueil  des  lois  andennes  des  peuples  et 
nations;  plus  la  vie  de  I'autheur  par  remarques 
principales  et  precieuses  sur  son  propre  livre,  le 
tout  en  forme  de  lieux  communs." 

Chapter  21,  book  il.,  is  here  also  headed  "  Contre 
la  fantasie.'* 

12.  There  is  a  counterfeit  of  this  edition,  pui^ 
porting  to  be  by  the  same  bookseller,  of  the  same 
town,  and  the  same  date.  On  comparing  the 
pagination,  the  initiaF  letters,  and  the  typographical 
errors,  it  becomes  matter  of  certainty  that  the  pre- 
sent is  a  different  edition  from  the  preceding.  The 
two  editions,  indeed,  may  at  once  h€  distinguished 
by  the  title-psgoi ;  for  in  the  preceding  impression, 
the  E  in  the  exemplar  Word  is  a  capital,  whereas  in 
the  present  edition  it  is  italic.  The  edition  now 
under  notice,  which  in  no  reject  equals  the  pre- 
ceding, has  no  analytical  table. 

1604. 

13.  The  eame.  Edition  noMve/fe,  prise  sur  I'exem- 
plaire  trouv^  apres  le  d^c^ds  de  Tautheur,  reveue  et 
augment^  d'un  tiers,  outre  les  pr^c^dentes  impres- 
sions, enrichie  de  deux  tables  curieusement  exactes 
et  ^labourto.  vires^ue  aequirit  eundo.  h  Parie, 
chei  Abel  VAngelier,  au  premier  pilier  de  la  Grande 
Salle  du  Palais,    m .d.cit. 

Engraved  title-page.  The  epigraph.  Note  of 
Madlle.  de  Ooumay  to  the  Pre&ce  by  Montaigne. 
Ornamented  initial  letters  to  each  chapter.    1082 


pages.    The  analytical  table,  and  at  the  end 
additional  table  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Lif< 
Montaigne,  as  given   by  himself  in  the  i'.Mi 
Here  also,  chap.  21,  book  ii.,  b  entitled  "  Cm 
la  Faineantise." 

A  good  edition,  though  not  so  large  or  htndM 
as  the  preceding,  published  in  8va  by  the  n 
bookseller.  There  are  no  marginal  lemmsa 
the  British  Museum  there  is  a  baadsome  editioi 
4ta.,  dated  1608,  the  title-page  of  which  ez« 
corresponds,' in  all  other  respects,  with  that  i 
given  under  the  year  1604. 

1608. 

14.  Coste  mentions  an  edition  of  this  date,  i 
describes  it  as  a  good  one.  I  have  not  met  will 
says  M.  Payen,  but  I  believe  it  exists,  for  the  edil 
of  1611  contains  an  extract  of  the  license  grani 
2Zrd  March,  1608,  to  Charles  Sevestre  and  J 
PetUpas,  which  con  firms  Coste's  statement.  The  i 
tion  would  appear  to  be  in  Svo.,  and  from  the  del 
of  the  licence  was  described  as  "  enrichie  et  6 
mentee,  outre  les  pr4ofde*des  impressions^  de  jh 
sommaires  en  la  marge,  des  chases  pUis  rtmarqual 
avec  une  table  trh  ample^  et  la  me  de  fautheur. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  two  of  the  a 
tional.  features  which  are  found  inthesubieqt 
editions. 

1609. 

15.  The  same.^Noutelle  edition^  &c  (ss  in 
preceding).    Leyde,  Jean  Doreau.    Svo.  1609 

Printed  title-page.  The  epigraph.  Prefao 
Montaigne,  with  Mad.  de  Goiimay's  note.  ' 
preface  of  the  latter.  Ornamented  initial  lel 
to  each  chapter.  Analytical  tables  entitled  '* 
pages  du  Sieur  de  MonUigne,**  &c.  as  in  1 
Chapter  21  of  book  ii.  is  here  headed,  **  Co 
la  faineantise.*'  1132  pages.  The  Index  hsi 
pagination. 

1611. 

16.  The  same.  Edition  mmvelle^  enrichie  c 
notations  en  maige,*  coirig^  et  augment^e  d'un 
outre  les  pr^ciSdentes  impressiona,  avec  une  t 
tite  ample  des  noms  et  mati^res  remarquabh 
signal^es,  plus  la  vie  de  Tautheur,  extniite  di 
propxes  ^rits.  Paris,  avec  privilege  du  roy  (Ifi 
Ches  Francois  Gueffier^  rue  Saiut-Jean-de-Lal 
devant  le  collie  de  Cambray.     1611.    8vo. 

Engraved  title-pi^e.  The  epigraph.  The 
prefiuse^  Mad.  de  Ooumay^s  note  is  omitted, 
summary  notice  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne.  J 
ginal  lemmas.  References  to  the  authors  qui 
Extract  from  the  royal  license  (see  1608).  C 
mented  initial  letters  to  each  chapter.  1 130  pt 
No  pagination  of  the  table  of  contents, 
edition  contains,  for  the  first  time,  a  portni 
Montaigne,  engraved  by  Thomas  de  Leu,  u 
which  is  the  following  quatrain  :— 

Void  da  grand  Montaigne  one  enti^  figure ; 
Le  peintre  a  peint  le  coraa,  et  Itii  ton  hel  esprit ; 
Le  premier  par  son  art  egale  la  nature, 
Mais  Tantre  la  sorpaase  en  tottt  c«  qu'il  ccrit. 
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Some  copies  of  this  edition  bear  the  nam 
Charles  Sevestre,  Rue  St,  Jacques,  devant 
Mathurins.  In  these  the  date  of  the  edition 
cupies  the  place  in  which,  in  Gueffier's  copic 
the  date  of  the  licence. 

Other  copies  have :  "  Ches  Jean  Petitpas, 
SaintrJean-de-Latran,  au  College  Cambray." 
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1614. 

17.  Tiiovgli  I  bfttv  met  with  no  edition  of  1614, 
laBpefMuM  thai  thore  iaono  in  ezistenoe  of 
that  <Ut%  md  I  (bond  thit  opinion  upon  these  cip* 
caoHlaneei:— 1.  In  the  edition  of  1617  thepab- 
liilMr'*  pri&oe  mye :  **  Render,  we  preient  thee 
the  Bhbji»  onoe  more  ftimiihed  with  traniletioni 
of  the  Lfttin ;"  it  ii  therefore  deer  that  there  exists 
la  edition  anterior  to  1617,  in  which  the  quotations 
V  tiattslated,  and  we  find  no  such  translations  in 
wy  other  edition  prseedmg  thai  of  1617.  2.  The 
lioraee  of  the  Utter  edition  is  dated  1614,  and  it 
ii  Jtrj  improbable  that  the  publishers  would  haYO 
waited  three  jenrs  befofe  they  made  use  of  it. 

This  lieenee,  which  is  also  inserted  m  the  edition 
of  1S17,  is  gmnted  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gk>iimay,  and 
•he  siterwarde  transferred  it  to  Francois  Gueffier, 
Jesn  Petitpaa,  Charles  Sevestre,  Michel  Nivelle, 
and  Claade  Rignnd.  It  was,  then,  by  these  book- 
atUcrt  thai  this  edition  must  have  been  published, 
and  the  form  wna  probably  8to,  since  the  editions 
MQt  forth  by  the  same  publishers,  in  1617  and 
H25,  are  in  this  aise.  This  edition  would  contain 
varginal  lemmas,  or  summaries,  referenees  to  an- 
Uwn  quoted,  the  life  of  Montaigne,  and,  for  the 
fint  time^  translations  of  the  Latin  passages. 

1616. 

18.  The  some.  Edition  noMfeOe,  &c.  (as  in  the 
editioo  of  1600).  A  Cologne^  par  Philippe  Albert, 
1(16,  in  8to. 

The  short  prefiMe  fagr  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay. 
Her  note  to  Montaigne**  preface.  Analytical  index, 
beaded  the  same  as  that  of  1602.  Printed  title- 
pafe,  beming  the  fleurs-de-lys.  Ornamented 
mhift]  letters.  1 183  pages.  The  index  not  paged. 
Cbai>ter31,  book  ii.  is  headed,  «<  Centre  U  Fai- 
Dcaatise.**  Thetn  is  a  separate  analytical  index  to 
the  Life  of  Montaigne.  This  edition  has  neither 
the  epigraph  Firer,  nor  any  maiginal  lemmas  or 
refcirotes  to  authors. 

In  aome  copiea  of  this  edition  the  word  Cologne 
n  cnwd,  and  over  it  ie  printed  the  word  Genera. 

1617. 


19.  ThB  mumej^MdiHon  motneOe,  enrichie  d'an- 
aeiations  en  marge,  dn  nom  dee  anteurs  dt^  et  de 
la  fenion  dn  latin  d'icenx,  corrig^  et  augment^, 
&&  Pnrit,  Charles  Sefeetre,  en  I'ble  du  Palais, 
aai  Trois  Pemaqnes,  deraat  le  CheTal  de  Bronxe. 
1617.    4to. 

The  titie^pagw  printed  in  red  and  black.  The 
•pigF^h.  The  portrait  as  in  the  edition  of  1611. 
Notice  by  the  printers.  Life  of  Montaigne.  The 
loag  prsfeee  bj  Mad.  de  Goumay.  Summaries 
aad  refoeneaa  to  the  anthon,  in  the  margin.  Ex- 
tract from  the  licence  dated  28th  Norember,  1614. 
Poor  indida:— >1.  Index  of  chaptera;  2.  Analytical 
table,  headed  the  aame  as  that  of  the  edition  of 
Laydcn  of  1(903 ;  3.  Index  to  the  proper  names  of 
■ca,  nations,  animals,  towns,  Ac. ;  4.  Index  to  the 
nrions  psssagse  in  the  work  which  refer  to  the  Life 
of  Montaigne.  Notiofr  to  the  reader,  by  Made- 
neiaelle  de  Ckmmay,  relatfaig  to  the  translation  of 
nasriy  all  the  €heek  and  Latin  quotations,  which 
aie  collected  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  hi 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
vsrk.  Lastly,  a  literal  copy  of  the  Latin  epitaph 
•smved  upon  the  tomb  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  Nenlsigne  in  the  Church  of  the  Feuillans  at 
I  Boedsanx.    Cosle^  thevsfore,  is  wrong  in  stating,  as 
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he  does,  in  his  edition  of  1739,  that  this  epitaph  first 
appeared  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  of  1725,  in  4to. 

Mademoiselle  de  Goumay 's  long  prefece  of  1595, 
as  it  appears  in  the  present  edition,  is  coftaiderably 
modified  and  corrected.  The  notice  which  this  lady 
has  prefixed  to  the  translations  here,  informs  us 
that  she  was  assisted  in  this  labour  by  Meaaienrs 
Bergeron,  Martiniere,  and  Bignou  ;  she  assigns  as 
a  reason  for  the  tianslatiens,  which  were  in  her  own 
opinion  superfluous,  the  request  of  the  publisher, 
and  she  adds:  **  Je  ne  preeente  pas  d'excuse  d*aToir 
laias^  dormir  les  passages  Ubertins  sous  le  voile  de 
leur  langue  etrangere,  ni  d'aroir  tors  le  nes  k 
quelque  mot  joyeuz  de  Tun  d'entre  euz.*' 

All  the  editions  anterior  to  this,  except  that  in 
12mo.,  of  1595,  invariably  have  the  name  Bi<m- 
taigne;  in  the  present  edition  it  is  alternately 
Montagne  and  Afofilo^^me. 

I  have  met  with  copies  of  this  edition,  with  the 
name :  Parity  Miehel  Nhellet  Rue  St  Jacques,  aux 
Signes ;  and  others :  Ports,  pour  Ciaude  Rigaud^ 
libmire,  demenrant  a  Lyon.  Other  copies  have 
the  names  of  the  booksellers,  Ou^0ier  and  PetU- 
pat.    See  fUrther,  as  to  this  edition,  that  of  1625. 

1617. 

20.  The  aame.  (Titleasinthat  of  1611.)  Aoicefi, 
Afonassesr  de  Preauix,  devant  le  portail  des  libraires, 
1617.    8V0. 

Portrait  and  frontispiece  as  in  the  edition  of  161 1. 
The  epigraph  vireBt  &c.  The  Short  preface  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Goumay.— Summaries  and  references 
to  authors  in  the  mugin.— Ornamented  initial  let- 
ters.— 11 30  pages. 

Some  copies  have  the  address :  Roueii,  dies  Jean 
Osmon,  dans  la  Conr  du  Palais. 

1619. 

21.  The  eame.  Jtouen,  ches  la  Fettve  de  Tkomaa 
Dari^  devant  rEsperance.  8vo. — ^Engraved  title- 
page. — Portrait. — 1180  pages. — Summaries,  &c.  in 
the  margin.— Edition  similar  to  those  of  1602, — 
8^— 11,— 16,— 17. 

22.  The  eame.  1619,  in  8 vo.— Edition  differing 
feom  the  preceding.  —  Analytical  Table.  — 1130 
pages. — Life  of  Montaigne.— Summaries,  &c.  in  the 
maigin.  The  copy  which  I  possess,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  I  have  met  with,  has  not  the  title- 
page,  so  I  do  not  know  where  the  book  was  printed, 
or  who  was  the  publisher.  At  the  end,  however,  it 
is  stated  tiiat  the  printing  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted **  ee  dernier  jour  d'Aout  1618,  a  Timprimerie 
de  Jean  Dnraad ;"  and  as  the  chronotogial  list  of 
booksellers  and  printers  of  Paris  only  mentions  one 
Durand,  whose  Christian  name  was  Peter,  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  edition  waa  not  pnblidied 
in  Paris. 

The  printed  ontalcgne  of  the  Royal  Library 
mentions,  under  this  date,  an  edition  of  the  Essays 
eheM  J,  Doreau  a  Legde,  but  the  descrintion  corre- 
sponds with  an  edition  brought  ont  by  Darean,  not 
in  1619,  but  in  1609  ;  and  the  extreme  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  the  caUlogue  is  here  in  error.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Royal  Libraiy  now  possesses  no 
copy  of  the  present  date. 

]  1624. — M.  Vernier  mentions  an  edition  of  1624, 
at  London,  in  which,  he  aaya,  many  new  pieces  are 
collected.  The  same  author  also  mentions  editions 
of  Paris,  1625,  and  La  Haye,  1627.  These  editions 
do  not  exist,  and  M.  Vf»mier  has  canfounded  them 
with  thoee  of  1724,  1725,  and  1727.    I  have  cor- 
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leelad  thk  miitektt,  beeann  thk  aiitbto  liM  iDMrted 
tlM  latter  editioiM  in  their  proper  place,  whidi  ai 
once  b^igB  them  into  doable  plaj,  and  tends  to 
gire  pemoofl,  noi  aeqnainted  with  tlie  detaila,  a 
belief  in  the  ezialenee  of  tbe  mppiiid  editioM  of 
1624, 25,  and  27.) 

1625. 

23.  nejoaie.  Pom.  Jtoter^Bo'faiU,  1625.  4to. 

Some  copies  hare  tbe  name :  Femw  itesiy  Dal- 
liM»  an  moniet  image  Saint- Hilaiie;  others,  CAariet 
Hmlpeau,  demeoiant  an  bout  do  Pont  St.  Michel, 
a  l^image  Saint  Jean ;  othen:  Giifef  efltoatnof. 

This  edition  commences  with  the  same  pnbliiher's 
adfeitiaemcnt  as  in  that  of  1617,  with  whidi  it 
corresponds  in  a  Tcqr  gvmt  degree,  thong^  there 
are  differences  in  aoTenl  featnres :  1.  The  long  pre- 
fiwe  of  Mademotaelle  do  Gooniaj  has  been  hers 
Bobjected  to  still  further  modifioatiotts,  retrench- 
ments, and  additions ;  2«  The  vsfeicncei  to  anthon, 
and  the  ■ommarifs  in  the  maigin,  do  not  commence 
till  page  96 ;  3.  The  present  edition  contains  no 
indexes,  or  portrait,  nor  the  epitaph,  whidi  are  all 
to.  be  found  in  the  edition  of  1617.  The  tiandn- 
tions  are  here,  as  in  the  latter  edition,  collected  in 
the  order  in  which  the  iianiiflm  tnnslated  occur 
in  the  Eemjrs. 

B<^  these  editions  are  Terj  incorrect,  and  the 
publishers  did  quite  right  to  terminate  their  notice 
to  the  leader  in  thcise  words :  **  Excuse  pour  ce 
coup  les  fiiutes  d^impression,  la  guerre  ecaitant  et 
troublant  les  meilleurs  ouvriers,  appone  toujours 
quelque  desordre  aux  arts,  notamment  k  cenv  dee 
Muses."  The  ediUon  of  1625,  however,  is  still 
more  incorrect  even  than  that  of  1617 ;  and  neither 
of  them  has  any  interest  attachable  to  it,  except 
from  the  drcumstance  of  the  re-appearance  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Goumaj's  preface,  difiercnt  in  each 
of  these  editions,  and  different  from  what  it  was  in 
1595,  and  firom  what  it  was  to  be  in  1635* 

1627. 

24.  The  aame,  JRonen,  Robert  Valentin,  dans  la 
Cour  du  Palais,  1 627,  8to.  Some  copies  are  printed : 
**  Ches  Jacques  CoUou^,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais;" 
others :  **  Ches  Gnillaume  de  la  Haje,  dans  L'Estre 
Notre  Dame." 

EngrsTod  title-page.— The  epigiaph  etret,  &c^ — 
The  Jhort  pnfaee  of  MademoiseUe  de  Ooumay. — 
The  portrait  of  1611. 

Summaries  and  references  to  authors  in  the  mar- 
gins— Analytical  index. — 1130  pages. 

Edition  conformable  with  those  of  1602^9,-11,- 
16,-17rl9,-36,-49. 

I  have  seen  several  copies  of  this  edition,  in 
which  the  2  in  the  date  has  been  turned  into  a  9  ; 
and  some  of  these  are  so  skilfUlIj  managed  that 
it  was  veiy  difficult  to  recognise  the  16*27  in  the 
foiged  1697. 

1685. 

25.  T%e  Bome.'—EditUm  nouveUe^  ezactement 
corrig^  selon  le  vraj  exemplaire;  enrichie  h  la 
marge  des  noms  des  autheuia  cit^  et  de  lA  version 
de  leurs  passsges,  mise  h  la  fin  de  cheque  chapitre, 
avec  la  vie  de  I'autheur ;  plus  deux  tables,  Tune 
des  chapitres  et  I'autre  des  prindpales  matiires. 
Paria^  Jean  Camusat,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  k  la  Toison 
d'Or;  M.D.CXXXV.    Folio. 

Some  copies  have  the  name  "  Tonssaint  du  Braj, 
Rue  St  Jacques,  aux  Espies  Meurs,  et  Piezre  Ro- 


colet,  Imptimeor  Ordinaiie  du  Rd.  sn  Palsii, 
la  Gakiie  des  Primnaieis,  aax  annes  de  Is  Vin 

Other  copies  menlj  have  on  the  title-pi^ 
'<  Paiia,  MjixxxxT.    Avec  privilege  du  Boj.** 

The  fint  title  is  printed  ra  red  snd  black  letti 
after  this  comes  an  engraved  title-page,  in  the  en 
of  which  is  a  portnit  of  Montaigne;  at  the  top; 
read  :   **  Las  Essau  db.  Michsl,  SxiGMiim 
MoMTAiGNB,  and  right  and  left,  on  two  6osl 
strsamett,  on  one  nde :  Firss  aegnirU  tmuio, 
on  the  other :    C^mon  pro  emteti$;  bencsth . 
pottrsit  are  the  scsles, and  the  Que  tcaiajef  d 
appear  here  for  the  first  time^    At  the  bottos 
the  name—"  Parity  Camnsst,  1635,**  in  the  eoj 
published  bj  this  bookseller ;  snd  in  thoie  t 
Ibith  by  others,  there  is  simirfy,  Paris,  Rue 
Jacques  et  an  Palais.    The  copies  by  Csms 
also  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  armorial  besii 
apparently  purporting  to  be  thoss  of  Montsij 
but  they  are  incorrect ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
page  there  is  the  King*k  license,  printed  in  a  o 
plete  form,  while  the  copies  bearing  the  name 
the  other  booksellers  only  give  an  extract  froni 
license,  and  have  not  got  the  arms.     After 
license  comes  the  transfer  which  Msdemoifelle 
Goumay  made  of  it  to  Jean  Camusat.  This  edi 
was  superintended  by  Mademoiselle  de  Ooai 
heraeU;  who  dedicates  it  to  the  Csrdinsl  de  Ri 
lien,  in  the  following  pre&oe  :— 

**  A  MOKSBIONBUR  L'SMINBMTiaSIXl  GAEIIINi 
Doc  OB  RiCBSLIBV." 

Monseigneor, 

No  vous  pouvant  donner  les  Fsssis,  par  ce  q 
ne  sont  pas  a  moy,  et  connoissant  neantmoini, 
toot  ce  quHl  y  a  d'illnstre  en  nostra  siecle  \ 
par  vos  mains,  ou  vous  doit  homage,  j*ai  creu 
le  nom  de  votre  Eminence  devoit  omer  le  fn 
piece  de  ce  livre.  II  est  vray,  Monseigneor, 
vous  rend  icy,  par  mon  entremise,un  hommi^ 
irregulier ;  car  ne  pouvant  vous  le  donner,  je 
ose  donner  a  luy:  c'est  a  dire,  que  presto  de  toi 
dans  le  sepulchre,  je  vous  consigne  cot  oiphelii 
m'^toit  oommis,  afin  qu'il  vous  plaise  desorma 
luy  tenir  lieu  de  tuteur  et  de  protecteur.  J'e 
que  le  soul  req>ect  de  vostre  authority  l^y  n 
cet  office:  et  que  comme  les  mousches  ne  pouv 
entrer  dans  le  Temple  d*HercuIe,  dont  vous 
emulateur.  ainsi  les  mains  impures,  qui  d 
longtemps  avoient  difiam^  ce  mesme  line, 
tant  de  malheureuses  editions,  n*oseront  plus 
mettre  le  sacrilege  d'en  approcher,  quand 
le  verront  en  vostre  protection  par  celle>cy, 
vostre  liberality  m*a  aid^  a  mettre  au  jour.  ( 
bien  seny-je  din  en  Tautre  monde,  d*avoir 
assei  haidie  en  quittant  celluy-cy,  pour  nor 
un  tel  executeur  de  mon  testament  que  le  | 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu !  et  de  voir  de  la  bant  t 
se  souvienne  icy  baa,  que  j*ay  seen  discern 
quelle  excellence  et  hautesse  d*ame,  je  devoi 
signer  la  protection  du  plus  excellent  et  plus 
present  que  les  Muses  ayent  fait  aux  hon 
depuis  les  siecles  triomphans  des  Grecs  el 
Romains !  Vous,  Monseigneor,  autheur  do 
d'ouvrages  immortels  de  diverse  sorte.  qu'il  sc 
que  vous  ayes  entrepris  d'encherir  et  d'emf 
rempire  de  rimmortalit^ ;  ne  Tobliges  vous  ; 
vous  ofMi  par  vos  voeux,  pour  une  eq>ece  de  re 
pense,  les  plus  nobles  des  biens  qu'elle  tient  i 
leurs^  comme  ce  livre ;  ouy  mesmes  a  les  re] 
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d^Dtaat  plaa  Maremait  immortelt»  qa*eD  le«  TOUft 
ofiant,  cUfl  erait  let  appujer  auennement  war  1« 
dettu  d«  Toftre  Eminenee ;  de  ]»  quelle  je  demen- 


110^9  MDS  filly 

JfonieigneiiTf 
Ties  humUe  ei  ties  obeinant  wiraiii, 

QOURNAT. 

A  Peril,  la  12  Joid,  1635. 

Tbu  editkm  oontains : — ^the  EMaya ;  the  dedica- 
tioe ;  the  loag  prefaee  bj  MademoiwUe  de  Goarnaj; 
MoBtaigae^  prefooe,  dated  l>t  March»  1580 ;  a 
nmoiary  ef  the  Life  of  Montaigne ;  tiandationB  of 
the  Latm  qnotationt,  placed  at  the  end  of  ea4sh 
diapter;  analjrtical  index.  There  are  no  sum- 
maiiee  in  the  margin,  but  onlj  references  to  the 
sathon  quoted.  The  Diethtmaire  Hiatoriqtie,  bj 
Feller  (Paris,  1818),  sajrs  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
cditioo,  there  is  <e  Prmtmenoir  deM.de  MoiUaigne 
(a  uudl  work  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gonmaj),  but 
this  itatsmeat  is  altogether  incorrect 

The  apolooetical  prefeoe  here  printed,  is  the 
wne  whidi  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  at  first 
iaaerted  in  the  edition  of  1595,  and  afterwards 
retracted  and  sopprsssed  in  that  of  1598.  She 
Ts-prodnoed  it  in  1599,  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
Prmpmemair  deM.de  Moniaigne^  omitting,  however, 
two-thirds  of  the  original  quantity;  subsequently,  in 
1617.  she  again  printed  it,  before  the  Essays,  after 
hsriag  made  aeveral  modifications,  and,  more  espe- 
dslly,  a  number  of  additions,  which  nearly  doubled 
its  extent  She  again  inserted  it,  with  still  laiger 
additioBS,  m  the  edition  of  the  Eis^ys  published  in 
1625;  and  finally,  having  once  more  augmented 
SDd  eonccted  it,  die  prefixed  it  to  the  edition  now 
under  notice,  from  which  the  reprint  of  it  in  the 
prewnt  volame  is  made.  The  style  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  piefoce  was  certainly  somewhat  dif- 
fine  and  turgi^  but  theie  defects  are  corrected  in 
the  modification  of  it  which  now  iqipeared.  In  it 
tlM  authoreas  discnssea  closely  and   gravely  the 


prindpal  obiections  which  had  been  advanced 
agsinaft  the  £ssays,  and  replies  to  them,  for  the 
most  put,  in  a  very  triumphant  manner.  Bayle 
jutly  reauurks,  of  this  prefaoe,  that  it  well  merits 
a  readiag ;  and  Coste,  who,  in  consequence  of  oon- 
fimndrng  it  with  that  of  the  edition  of  1595,  had 
excluded  it  from  his  first  edition  of  Montaigne, 
sdfflitted  it  into  his  third  and  subsequent  editions. 

This  edition  of  the  Essays*  remarks  M.  Payen, 
bm  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  that  of  1595  ; 
indeed  some  bibliographers  even  give  it  the  prefer- 
caes,  and  amongst  the  latter  number  I  find  the 
learned  M.  Weiss.  Notwithstanding  the  weight 
which  I  im  ever  ready  to  concede  to  such  an  autho- 
rity, I  must,  however,  express  a  contrary  opinion  in 
tbtt  tnstanee ;  and  declare  my  conviction  that,  if 
ths  edition  of  1685  is  superior  to  its  predecessor  in 
rrftraaes  to  the  additional  pieces  it  eontain%  it  is 
iafcrior  to  it  in  point  of  authenticity  of  text  Ma- 
dimoiseUe  de  Goumay  herself  is  obUged  to  admit 
tbit  she  has  made  eonsiderable  alterations,  and, 
hsvever  scmpnlooa  she  m^  have  considered  herself 
ia  vsotariag  upon  them,  it  is  certain  that  they 
exist ;  and,  whatever  she  m^  s^r  as  to  this  edition 
bsisg  ia  emwr  germaum  of  that  of  1595,  the  latter 
■ast  alwi^  retain  the  pre-eminence  for  authenticity 
of  test,  and  for  superiority  of  typographical  execn- 
tioa.  M.  Dros,  who  gives  the  preforence  to  the 
•^Hkm  of  1635  over  that  of  1595,  founds  it  upon 
differences  which  exist  between  the  two  edi- 


tions, and  his  own  particular  taste  in  fiivour  of  the 
more  modem  version.  But  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
1635,  even  t£nigh  they  were  improvements,  which 
I  take  upon  myself  to  deny,  are  not  the  work  of 
Montaigne.  MademoiieUe  de  Goumay  had  been 
in  possession  of  no  new  materials  since  1595,  the 
period  at  which  she  announced  that  she  had  been 
entrusted  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
Essays   of  Montaigne,  emnehie  dee  traite  de  ea 


The  PrifriXege  du  Roy^  which  is  given  verbatim 
in  this  edition,  is  remarkable,  from  the  ctrcumstaace 
that  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner  dlflbring  twm  that 
in  which  these  documents  are  ordinarily  couched, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  as 
to  the  preceding  editions,  without  excepting  even 
those  of  1617  and  1625,  in  which  she  had  indirectly 
participated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  Royal 
License,  dated  ISth  September,  1688:— **l<ouis, 
8bc.  Notre  chire  et  bienraim^e,  la  demoiselle  de 
Goumay,  nous  a  frdt  remontrer  que  le  feu  sieur  de 
Montaigne  lui  ayant,  de  son  vivant  recommand^ 
le  soin  de  son  livre  des  Essais*  et  depuis  son  dMds, 
ses  plus  proches  lui  ayant  donn^  toute  charge  de 
rimpression  d'iceuz,  comme  il  est  notoire,  et  plur 
sieurs  foutes  ^normes  s'^tant  coulte  en  la  plupart 
des  impressions,  en  sorte  que  tout  le  livre  s'en 
trouve  git^  et  plein  d'omissions  et  additions  apos- 
tles, comme  I'exposante  a  fait  voir  k  aucuns  de  nos 

am^  et  fAsux  oonieillers. EUe  a  d6ur6  rendre 

ce  devoir  au  public  et  k  la  m^moire  dudit  d^frint 
sieur  de  Montaigne,  d'empicher  que  oe  dterdre 
n'arrive  plus  en  I'impreesion  dudit  livre,  qui  est 
d'importance  comme  ^tant  un  oeuvie  trds  excellent 

et  qui  fidt  honneur  k  la  France. A  oes  causes, 

d^sirant  gmtifier  ladite  exposante  et  fovoriser  la 
bonne  intention  qu*elle  a  de  conserver  ledit  oeuvre 
des  EssAn  en  la  fiifon  qu'il  a  M  eom^o»6  par 
I'auteur,"  5io. 

Conformably  with  the  promise  made  in  this 
pieface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  **  de  r^p^ter 
encore  la  recherche  des  fautes  de  cette  Mition,  et 
d'en  mettre  kotH  un  exemplaire  en  la  biblioth^ue 
du  mi,  corrige  dee  demiers  traits  de  sa  plume,  afin 

2ue  la  post^rit^  y  puisse  avoir  recouis  an  besoin/* 
lie  prssented  the  Royal  Library  with  a  copy,  in 
whiim  she  had  made  some  corrections,  not,  how- 
ever, mors  than  thirty  in  number,  beyond  those 
marked  in  the  errolo,  and  in  the  title-page  of 
which  she  has  written :  D<m  de  MademoiteUe  de 
Ooumay. 

Though  I  thus  accord  to  the  editkm  of  1595  the 
preference  over  that  of  1685,  still  the  latter  edition 
is  one  of  Uie  best  we  have  of  the  Essays  \  the  print 
and  paper  are  tolerably  good,  thoQgh  inferior  to  the 
edition  of  1595 ;  while  it  posNSses  over  the  latter 
wlmt  some  peruns  will  consider  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  containing  translations  of  the  quotations. 
The  copies  pubUshed  by  Camosat  are  the  best,  in- 
asmuch as  th^  contain  the  whole  of  the  King's 
Lionce,  of  which  the  other  eopica  only  give  an 
extract 

1686. 
26.    7:10   MMM.      Deritihe    Sdiikm^    enrichle 
d*annotationa  en  maige,  corrig^  soivaat  les  pre- 
miersa  imprserions.     Porte,  Salomon  de  la  Foeee, 

MBUC.XXXVI.     8vo. 

Some  copies  bear  the  name  of  F^erre  Lamifi 
others  that  of  OvUSUmme  Im^oh,  am  Pahitf  en  ia 
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am  Nam  de  Jt 
tbat  of  l^eM  Blageari. 

Title  printed  in  icd  and  Undc. — The  epignph 
fltrev,  ft& — ^The  |»reface  of  Montaigne,  and  the  ■bort 
one  hj  Mademoiselle  de  Goiiniajd---Siimniar7  of 
the  Life  of  Montaigne. — Ornamented  initial  letten 
to  moat  of  the  chaptefa.— 1130  pogea,  withoet  the 
Index. 

Edition  eoncaponding  with  thoae  ef  1^08^9*- 
11,  fte.    See  under  1649. 
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1640. 

27.  TSkaaome.  BdMom  nomeOe,  eorrig^  anifant 
lea  premiena  impTfa«oni  de  I'Angelier,  et  ang- 
ment^  d'Annotetlona  en  maige  de  tontea  tea 
matieres  ka  phia  remaninaUe,  avee  la  Vie  de 
r  Antenr.  Parii^  Michel  Blageait,  me  de  la  Ca- 
landfe»  a  In  Fleor  de  Lj%  piea  la  PalaiiL  1640. 
Fotio. 

TitSe>page  in  red  and  black,  in  the  centre  of 
vhich  la  the  poitnit  of  Montaigne. — Vo  epignph. 
—  No  prefeee  by  Mademoiaelle  de  Gonmajr. — 
Summary  of  the  life. — AnalTtical  Indei. — Som- 
mariea  in  the  maigina.— Refeicneea  to  aothoia. — 
No  tranalation  of  the  qnoCattona. — A  good  edition, 
the  eopiea  of  which,  on  large  p^wr,  are  very  fine. 

It  ia  aeen  that  the  title-page  indieataa  that  the 
edition  ia  printed  **  anivaat  lea  premierea  imprea- 
preariona  de  I'Angelier,'*  a  anffieient  oTidenoe  that 
the  alterationa  made  bj  Mademoiselle  de  Qoomaj, 
in  the  edition  she  inacribed  to  Ricbellea,  were  not 
generally  approTod  of. 

I  find  among  my  notea,  says  M.  Payen,  a  refe- 
rence to  an  edition  in  folio  of  this  date,  PartM, 
Augualm  CmtM^  a  la  Palmes  which  ia  probably 
the  edition  under  notice,  with  a  diifeient  title-page. 

1641. 

38.  Th€  muM.  BdHkm  mmveUe^  enriehie  d*an- 
notations  en  masge,  aorrig^  et  angment^  d'un 
tiers,  outre  les  precedentes  impressions,  avec  une 
table  tras  ample  des  noms  et  das  matieres  re- 
marquaUeS  et  signal^;  plus  la  yie  de  rautenr, 
extraite  de  sss  propres  ecrits.  Rouen^  ches  Jean 
Berikeim,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais.    1641.    8to. 

Engraved  title-page,  having  in  the  upper  part 
a  portmit  of  Montaigne,  with  allegories,  signed 
F.  Honeruogh. — The  epigmph.— The  short  prefece 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Ooumay.  — Summaries  and 
referencea  to  authors  in  the  margin. — Ornamental 
Initial  letters  to  the  ohapters.--1 180  pages— Bdi. 
tion  correaponding  with  those  of  1608,  11,  &c. 
(See  under  1649.) 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  have  the  name  h 
Roamtj  cbet  /acyuM  BeaongMt  dana  la  Cowr  du 
Palak.    No  date. 

1649. 

99.  Tke  Mate.  Hsm^sre  edUioa,  enriehie  d'an- 
notations  en  marge,  ateo  une  table  ties  ample  des 
matieres.  Parit,  MioM  Blap§art^  au  bout  du 
Pont  Neuf,  au  coin  de  la  rue  Dauphiiie.  1649.  8vo. 

A  reprint  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  mme  pub* 
lisher.^Title  prinled  In  red  and  black,  the  epi- 
graph misprinted  uln'iif^e  acquimt  nuNDC-^The 
preface  of  Mademoiselle  de  Goumoy  is  omitted.— 
1180  pnges.— Vignettes,  with  fleuia  de  lis,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  life,  and  of  the  two  flnt 
chapters.^There  is  a  vignette  also,  but  of  a  difib- 
rent  design,  at  the  head  of  the  third  chapter.— 
Ornamented  initial  letters  to  the  chaptenb 

30.  The  MMM.    EditiaH  novsilfo,  Aco.  (sane  title 


aa  1641),  d  .diners,  ches  Abraiam  Miaire.  Nc 
date.    8vo. 

Engraved  title^Mge,  and  portrait  aa  in  the  edi* 
tions  of  1608,  11,  ^c — Neither  Montaigne's  noi 
de  Goomay's  piefeee. — Summariea  and  author*! 
names  in  the  margin. — ^Thia  editicti  ia  a  differeni 
one  from  thcoe  of  1608, 11,  &c.,  though  it  resemblo 
them  in  many  particnlaiaL 

81.  I  have  met  with  n  copy  of  an  edition  o: 
Montaigne  similar  to  thoae  of  1608, 1 U  &c.,  yet  i 
dliferent  edition  from  thoae ;  but  the  title-page  wm 
missing,  so  that  I  could  not  aacertain  either  tb< 
name,  place,  or  date. — 1180  pagea.— Oinamenta 
initial  lettets  to  the  chaptera. — ^The  prefecea,  life 
marginal  summariea,  analytical  index,  are  the  sami 
aa  in  the  previously  described  editions ;  but  tha 
which  diatinguisbes  the  preaent  edition  from  it 
predecessoTB  is  a  vignette,  with  fienr-de-lys.  at  tht 
head  of  Book  II.,  and  other  vignettea  before  th* 
two  other  chaptera,  the  life,  the  prefeces,  8cc. 

With  reference  to  the  editions  hitherto  described 
M.  Payen  remarks:  "  Tootes  les  editions  qui  pre 
cedent,  except^  la  premiere,  sent  en  un  anil  volume 
mais  parmi  ellea  il  en  eat  plusienrs  qui  semblen 
etre  une  succession  de  reimpression  les  unes  dc 
antrea.  Le  format  en  est  petit  in-8vo. ;  le  carat 
t^  est  h  pen  pi^  le  m^e  pour  tootes ;  la  plupai 
ont  le  memo  portrait,  le  m^e  titie  grav^,  le  mem 
nombre  de  pagea,  c'est-a-dire  cmae  cent  treni 
pages ;  elles  se  snivent  Tune  l*autre  page  pour  pag 
et  iigne  pour  iigne,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  plus  gran 
nombre  dee  pages  et  des  Ugnes  commencent  < 
finissent  par  le  m^e  mot,  et  le  chifiie  des  page 
suit  ^^ement ;  il  y  a  plus,  c'est  que  souvent  U 
m^es  fentes  se  rencontrent,  soit  qu'elles  aient  lie 
dans  le  texte  ou  dans  la  pagination ;  quant  ii  c< 
demi^res,  loisque  dans  une  ^tion  elles  n'ont  pi 
6t6  suivies  pour  une  page,  on  est  sOr  de  les  retfouv< 
plus  loin,  de  telle  sorte  qu'apr^  quelques  feuillc 
les  deox  exemplaires  marchent  ensemble.  Aim 
aux  ^itions  de  1611  et  de  1649,  on  saute  de  i 
page  605  I  608.  Les  ^tions  de  1619, 1627  i 
1636  ne  pr^sentent  pas  cette  lacune,  maia  on  1 
retrouve  it  la  page  608,  ou  Ton  passe  brusquemei 
it  cellenum^rot^  611,  et  ensuite  toutes  les  ^itioi 
marchent  d*accord.  La  ressemblance  g^n^rale  qi 
r^ulte  des  ciroonstances  que  je  viens  dVnumer< 
est  telle,  qu^au  premier  coup  d'onl  on  serai t  ten! 
dVidmettre  qu'il  n*y  a,  pour  toutes oea  dates  diverse 
que  deux  ou  trois  ^itions  dont  lee  titres  seuleroei 
sent  diff<Srent8,  et  il  est  souvent  difficile  de  trouv< 
quelque  particularity  qui  puisse  les  diffiSrencier  h 
unes  des  autres.  J^ai  mis  tons  mes  soins  a  distil 
guer  cea  diverses  Editions,  et  je  puis  affirmer  qu 
celles  que  j'ai  ddcrites  com  me  ^tant  diffiSrentes,  ] 
sent  bien  en  effet.  Les  Mitions  qur  ont  entre  elj< 
une  telle  ressemblance  sent  celles  de  1602  (lea  deu 
de  Leyde),  1609,  1611,  1616,  1617  (JR(W«i«),  161 
(les  deux),  1627,  1686,  1641,  et  les  deux  qui  tei 
minent  cette  s^rie,  savoir  celle  d*Anver9  et  cell 
dont  le  titre  manque  (num^ro  81). 

**  Dans  ces  Mitions,  les  chapitres  entiera  aor 
sans  un  seul  aUnfa,  except^  ceux  rsndus  obliga 
toires  par  les  citations.  Le  chapitre  2  du  livre  II 
qui  dans  la  plupart  des  ^itions  autres  que  celles- ci 
et  dans  toutes  celles  qui  suivent,  est  intitule  Contr 
la  fameaniise,  est  id  intitule  CotUre  la  fantasit 
Ces  Mitions,  dont  plnsleurs  sont  asses  bien  exe 
cut^es,  ne  sont  pas  tr^s  communes ;  elles  sont  g^ 
n^mlement  peu  oorrectes,  et  oependant  elles  son 
prfcieuses  pour  les  iecteurs  assidus  des  EssAra 
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cv  b  Cnout  iB-A*.  du  Imbim  n'Aaitt  pas  phu 
gmd  q««  wm  hi- 13  d'«t}<mid*lrai,  il  n'«tt  aucnn* 
dM  dditiOTis  de  MontaSgiie  qui  of&e  lee  Emajs  tooa 
■■  ToluBM  aiiHi  porUtif  que  oelles-lk. 

^  Lft  mcilieure  d«  ccs  editiouB  eft,  lant  oontiedit, 
ttlle  de  1619,  cfaa  Jcaa  Dunmd  (numdro  22) ; 
elle  eft  piui  eufectc  que  let  autrae,  et  anei  bien 
iaprimee.  Celle  de  1627  Ticnt  ensuite ;  puis  fient 
Mile  de  1611:  let  plus  melezdcuttedeeeedditioni 
■BDt  eellee  de  1662  (la  deuiieme«  num^io  12), 
1636,  cC  aarlout  1616. 

**  Je  iBppelle  id  une  mnarque  que  j*ai  ftite  ant^ 
limevent  k  l\»eeaiioii  de  rdition  de  1598 ;  c*eit 
oiie,dana  un  giand  nombre  d'exemplairee  de  eei 
editienib  le  chapitn  det  yen  de  Viigile  ett  oom- 
pI^tCBMBt  eoIeT^.  Cette  mntilatioo  bo  yoit  turtout 
wtf  \m  ezempiaina  qui  out  appartenu  k  det  coo- 
fcnta.  Let  penonnet  tcrapuleutet  auxquellet  eile 
•it  doe  auiont  tana  doute  pena^  oontrairement  k 
I'vm  de  Mfmtaigne,  que  ton  portrait  n'aurait  pat 
Muffert  de  D'etre  pat  auiti  complet  qn'il  a  Touln 
qu'iJ  At ;  ellea  aniont  oabli^  que  l*auteur  det  Eitait 
kor  ayait  dit,  daut  la  pidfiue,  «  que  t'U  eCLt  dt^ 
pumi  oet  nationt  qu*on  dit  vine  encore  tout  la 
doaee  Ubertd  dca  picBaiertt  loit  de  la  nature,  il  t*j 
At  tret  voienticia  peint  tout  entier  et  tout  du.*  II 
fiwt  oonvenir  que  if,  par  r^rdienoe,  pour  ton  leo- 
teor,  Montaigne  ne  a*ett  pat  point  tout  nu  dant  ee 
cbapitn,  on  pent  dirt  au  noint  qu*il  a>*j  ett  point 
CB  felt  Hmple  d^thahitld.** 
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1652. 

12.  The  MOW.  NtmweOe  Oitkm, 
png^  det  ddflintt  det  prMdentei,  atloB  le  vxni 
tri^nal,  cC  eniicfaie  et  angmeotde  aux  mai^ct  du 
Bon  det  antiienn  qui  j  tout  dtei  et  de  la  venion 
d«  lean  paBBagtBi  Odbob  et  LatinB  ;  af  ec  dee  obaer- 
ntioBs  tiis  inapovtanteB  cC  n^oBBBairtt  pour  le  ton- 
hfeBMot  dn  letleuf,  entemble  la  vie  do  ranthenr 
el  dtnx  taUeoii  V  une  dee  chapitrat  et  rautra  det 
pnacipalea  maticiBa  de  beanoonp  pint  an»plet  et  phit 
BtiWt  que  oelica  dea  demient  edition,  avec  angmen- 
tilion  de  la  veiaion  ftaneoiae  de  pamagfa  italiena. 
Pvuy  Am^mmim  Cowrbi^  au  Palaia,  en  la  gakrie 
4ci  MBRitft,  \  la  Palme,  1652.    Folio. 

The  SiBt  title-page  ia  printed  in  led  and  black 
dttiBctcrBt  with  a  vignette  wpBOBtnting  a  palm- 
tite,  aad  the  motto  (in  aUnaion  to  the  bookaeller*k 
BaaM)  timnrgo  cHrBoftk  The  teeond  title  it  an 
Mgaved  onm,  vith  a  portnit,  the  tamo  at  that  in 
tU  edition  of  1656.  Inatead  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
BBBit,  however,  «b  havo  here  the  iBllowing :  Rw 
St.JeeqimeiauPaiai».\6»^  Thoio  it  a  vignette, 
with  ieniB^e>lji,  at  the  head  of  all  the  thme 
bookt,  and  of  the  preiMa  bj  de  Goumaj.  Some 
BBpitB  bear  ihe  name  of  Pierre  Moeoht ;  othen  of 
ymtt  SebaeHem  Hur^  ef  SebaeHen  Mih4,  rue 
St,  Jaequeef  on  CmuT'Bon.  In  Umbo  oopiet  the 
cfltUem  ef  the  pafaD-tne  m  leplaeed  bjr  that  of  the 
tiBB  of  the  StepteM',  with  the  noM  aUtam  eapere. 

TUb  edition  eontaina,  betideB  the  EtHgra,  the  long 
pndua  and  dediealion  of  do  Gounaj,— -the  pi»- 
te  of  Montaigne, — n  anmmaiy  of  hk  lil%— i«6»- 
nacBB  la  anthois  in  the  maigia,  and  tranBlations  of 
the  pmaagca  quoted,  the  whole  preceded  bjr  a  notice 
^  tf»  printer,  Henry  Stephen,  in  which  ho  detailt 
^  iflBpraveuienta  he  haa  made  in  thia  edition, 
■«B  CBptdnllj  in  pladng  the  trantlationB  oppoaite 
latest;  the  int  time  of  thia  anangement  being 
iBtmdoced. 
The  licence  granted  to  Henry  Stephen  bean 


date  3rd  of  May ;  and  it  iB  followed  bj  a  notet 
stating  that  the  printer  haa  made  an  agreement,  for 
thia  edition  only,  with  the  bookaellert  Conrbd  and 
Le  Petit.  It  iB  therefore  probable  that  aome  copiet 
bear  the  name  of  the  latter  bookieller. 

1667. 

88.  The  eame,^EdUum  nouveOe  (reet  of  title 
tame  at  the  edition  of  1652).  Paris,  Jean  BapHste 
Loywn,  Bue  8t.-Jacqttet,  pret  la  Potte,  h  la  Croix 
Rouge.  Folio,  840  paget.  Some  copieB  have  the 
namet ;  Jaoquee  Longkia  et  Emmanuel  Langloia; 
otherB:  Pierre  Xamy,  au  Grand  Ceaar;  otherBs 
Pierre  RoooUty  imprimeup-ordinaire  du  Roi  et  de 
la  MaiBon-de-Yille,  au  Palaia,  en  la  galerie  dea 
PriaonnierB :  othera :  la  Feuve  Marin  Dupma,  rue 
St-Jacquea,  a  la  Couronne  d'Or ;  otheiB :  Sebae* 
Uen  Hur4  el  Frederic  Leonard;  othero:  Bdme 
Coulerot^  roe  St-Jacquea,  au  Bon  Paateur  et  k  la 
Bible  d'Or.  The  first  title  ia  printed  in  red  and 
black,  with  the  emblem  and  motto  of  the  Stephena ; 
the  aecond  title  is  engiaved,  with  the  portrait  of 
1685  and  1652.  At  the  bottom  there  ia  merely 
Rue  St.^aequea;  and  Au  Palate.  There  ia  the 
licence  of  1651  prefixed,  with  a  note  of  Henry 
Stephen,  atating  Uiat  be  haa  tnnafeired  hia  rigbta, 
for  thia  edition,  to  Le  Petit  and  Ha^,  to  that  it  ia 
probable  there  are  aome  copiea  bearing  the  name 
of  the  former  bookaeller.  Thia  edition  ia  a  reprint 
of  the  preceding,  and  would  at  fiitt  eight  appear  to 
bo  the  same ;  but,  besides  several  other  diiferencea, 
the  preaent  volume  has  thia  diatinot  Btatement : — 
Achev6  dHmprimer  poor  la  deuxieme  foia,  1*  Oc* 
tobio  1657. 

1659. 

84.  T%e  eame, — Nouvelle  edition,  enrichie  et 
aqgmentde  aux  maigea  du  nom  dea  autheura  qui 
y  Bont  cites,  avec  la  venion  dee  paaBagea  greca, 
latina,  et  italiena.  Parie,  Chriatophe  Joumel,  rue 
Yielle  Bouclorie,  au  bout  du  Pont- St. -Michel,  a 
I'image  St-Jean  ;  1659.    12mo.  3  vola 

Each  volume  has  an  engraved  title-page,  with 
the  engraver*S  name,  N.  de  Larmesain  ;  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  and  beneath  it  the  Scalea  and  the 
Que  eeate-je  f  Montaigne'a  preface.  Dedication  to 
Richelieu.  Do  Goumay'a  long  preface.  Life  of 
Montaigno.  In  the  maiginat  anmmarica,  references 
to  authon,  and  tranalationa  of  the  paaaagea  quoted. 
Bach  volume  compriaet  one  book  of  the  EBaaya, 
and  has  a  table  ei  chapten  and  a  table  of  contents. 
The  Sonneta  of  La  Bo6tie  are  not  printed  in  this 
edition.  This  edition  it  the  first,  lince  that  of  1580, 
which  formt  more  than  one  volume ;  the  appear- 
ance of  ita  typography  it  neat  enough,  but  it  is  by 
no  meana  inepraachable  as  to  correctness  of  text. 

Montaigne's  psefooe  hero  is  headed :  '^Avertieee' 
meni  de  rautheur,  ineeri  en  ioutee  let  precedentee 
eaUone^**  which  ia  a  miatake,  for  this  prefoce  does 
not  appear,  eitlier  in  the  edition  of  1595  or  in  that 
of  Antwerp. 

85.  7%e  eame,'^  Nouvelle  edition,  ecactement 
pnigdo  des  defants  des  precedentes,  et  augment^ 
anx  maiges  du  nom  des  autbenn  qui  y  sent  cites 
et  de  la  venion  de  leura  passages,  avec  des  obeer- 
vatioot  trsa  importantes  et  necesBairefl  poor  le 
soolagcmont  du  lecteur;  ensemble  la  vie  de  Tau- 
theur  et  deux  tables.  Tune  des  chapitres,  et  rautrt 
des  prineipales  matierea,  de  beaucoup  pins  ample 
et  plus  utile  que  cello  des  dernieres  editions.-— 
Bruxellee,  FrBn90tB  Foppens,  libraira  et  imprimeur, 
M.D.CX4X. ;  or  Ameterdam^  Antoine  Michieie^  libraira. 
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The  title-page  is  printed  in  red  and  black,  and  is 
preceded  in  the  first  volame  hy  an  engraved  fron- 
tispiece, signed  P.  Chouwet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  Montaigne's  portrait,  with  Jthe  scales  and  the 
Que  acau-je.  Above  it  is :  Lu  Ebsais  di  Michxl, 
SaiOKiuii  OB  MoNTAiONB  *,  and  beneath,  **  mis 
{mc.)  en  3  toL" 

Besides  the  contents  detailed  in  the  title-page, 
this  edition  comprises  the  dedication  to  Richelieo, 
De  Goumay's  long  preface,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Life  of  Montaigne.  At  the  end  of  the  preiiminaiy 
matter  are  two  quotations .  from  the  writings  ot 
Justus  Lipsius.  in  praise  of  Montaigne. 

The  beading  to  the  preface  by  Montaigne  has 
the  same  mistake  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  In  vol.  3,  there  is  a  general  analy- 
tical table,  much  more  convenient  than  the  three 
separate  indexes  in  the  preceding  edition. 

This  edition  is  greatly  esteem^  and  sought  after, 
on  account  of  its  typographical  beauty. 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  upon 
different  paper  from  the  general  impression.  Brunet 
says,  upon  this  point :  "  On  n^en  recherche  plus 
gu^re  maintenant  que  les  exemplaires  tr^  grands 
de  marges;  c'cst-ardire,"  adds  M. Payen,  **  oeux  qui 
ont  de  5  pouces  8  lignes  a  5  pouoes  1 1  lignes.  Un 
ezemplaire  de  5  pouoes  9  lignes  a  ^t^  vendu  90  fr. 
(A.  Martin) ;  5  pouoes  8  lignes,  131  fr.  (Firmin 
Didot) ;  5  pouoes  10  lignes,  150  fr.  (Renouard) ; 
5  pouces  1 1  lignes,  284  fr.  Mar.  (Bl.  Dent.  Berard) 
(magniiique  exemplaire  de  la  plus  belle  conserva- 
tion, et  avec  temoins)." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  discussion  ai  to 
the  printer  of  this  edition,  some  of  the  particulars 
of  which,  as  a  matter  tk  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers, are  here  subjoined.  M.  Payen  writes :-» 
^  Cette  Edition  a  6U  g^n^ralement  attribu^  aux 
Elzioira.  M.  Berard  partage  cette  opinion,  qui  a 
^t^  oombattue  par  MM.  Charles  Nodier  et  Brunet, 
et  par  Bastion  ;  M.  Berard  soutient  qu'elle  a  ^t^ 
execat^e  dans  I'imprimerie  de  Jean  et  de  Darnel 
Elz4mr;  il  se  fonde  sur  un  passage  d*une  lettre  que 
Desmarest  addressait  Ik  Chapelain,  et  dans  lequel  il 
le  fi^licite  de  s'etre  charg^  de  reeueillir  les  ^loges  et 
les  temoignages  (tlogia  et  testimoma)  des  auteuif 
qui  ont  parl^  de  Montaigne  pour  en  enrichir  tedi- 
turn  que  Us  Elzevirs  preparent,  M.  Berard  ajoute 
d'ailleurs  que  les  *  caracteres  sent  ceux  que  les 
Elzevirs  employaient  ordinairement  pour  rimpres- 
sion  de  leurs  livres,et  que  Ton  y  trouve  les  vignettes 
qu*ils  avaient  seuls  Thabitude  d*employer.*  M. 
Charles  Nodier  a  repondu  2k  la  premiere  assertion 
de  M.  Berard :  que  Tabsenoe  des  eiogia  et  testt- 
monia  dans  Tedition  en  question  prouve  qu*elle 
n'est  pas  oelle  que  les  Eli^virs  avaient  projeUSe ; 
qu'il  est  probable  que  ces  imprimeuis  avaient  pre- 
pare une  ^Ition  de  Montaigne,  mais  quMIs  ne  I'ont 
pus  public ;  que  le  format  grand  in-12  du  Mon- 
taigne foumit  mSme  une  pr^mption  nouvelle, 
puisqu'ils  avaient  adopts  presque  esclusivement  le 
format  petit  in-12,  qui  est  celui  du  Charron,  avec 
lequel  leur  Montaigne  aurait  dA  necessairement 
faire  collection.  Enfin  M.  Charles  Nodier  est  d'avis 
que  cette  ^ition  tout  imprim^  qu'elle  soit  avec 
des  caracteres  et  des  fleurons  elz^virieus  n'eit  pas 
digne  des  Els^virs,  et  &  cet  ^gard  M.  Brunet  entie 
dans  quelques  details  dont  je  donnerai  seulement  le 
subsUnce.  Ce  bibliographe  ^tobllt  qu*aucune  dm 
^itions  qui  portent  le  nom  d*un  des  Elx^vin  ne 
pr^nte  identiquement  les  caract4bws  du  Montaigne, 
tandis  que  ces  m^mes  cmctires  se  lencontient  dijk 


dans  I'Alaric  de  Bcoddrj,  bien  eertainement  lm< 
prim^  k  Bruxettee  par  Fr.  Foppeme  en  1666  ;  or 
ce  Foppens,  libraire  et  imprimeur,  est  le  m^4 
dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  titres  d'une  partie  dei 
exemplaires  du  Montaigne  de  1659,  et  on  remarqu4 
que  les  cuactires  de  ces  trois  volumes  sent  un  pei 
us^  et  par  cons^uent  moins  beaux  que  dant 
TAlaric,  public  trois  ans  auparavant.  M.  Brunei 
rappelle  ensuite  que  le  Montaigne  de  Foppens  esi 
annonc^  oomme  ^tant  de  Bruseliee  dans  deu 
catalogues  de  Blaeu,  imprim^  it  Amsterdam  ei 
1659  et  1662.  Or,  comme  le  r^dacteur  de  ce 
deux  catalogues  a  en  soin  d*y  marquer  avec  nm 
certaine  exactitude  le  nom  des  villes  ou  ont  ^t 
imprim^  les  livres  qu'il  anncmce,  memo  lorsque  cc 
noms  ne  se  lisent  pas  sur  le  titre,  il  faut  bien  croir 
que  lui,  qui  ^crivait  a  Amsterdam  I'ann^  mem 
que  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  savoir  k  quoi  s'ei 
tenir  sur  le  lieu  de  IMmpression.  **  Je  n'ai  pu 
la  pretentions*'  adds  M.  PayeA,  **■  d'appuyer  d 
mon  autorit^  Topinion  de  MM*  Charles  Nodic 
et  Brunet;  mais  je  suis  oonvaincu  que  T^ditio 
du  Montaigne  de  HoUande  n'a  pas  ^t^  imprim 
par  les  Elzevirs." 

In  his  Nouvelles  Reckerchea  BibUograpkiguei 
M.  Brunet  thus  reverts  to  the  question : — **  Nov 
avons  dit  (iv.  558),  qu'il  ne  parait  pas  que  cett 
edition  a  .^t^  imprim^  par  les  Elx^virs;  ma 
comme  it  ce  sujet  M.  Berard  nous  leproche  de  n'avoi 
pas  donn^  de  raisons  k  Tappui  de  cette  assertioi 
qui  ne  suffit  pas,  ajoute-il,  pour  detruire  une  opinio 
accredit^  depuis  longtemps,  nous  crojrons  necei 
saire  d'entrer  id  dans  quelques  details.  D^abovt 
disons  nous,  aucune  edition  portent  le  nom  d'u 
des  Ela^virs  ne  nous  presente  identiquement  U 
caracteres  du  Montaigne,  tandis  que  oee  memes  a 
ract^res  se  rencontrent  d^jk  dans  VAlaric  de  Scud^r^ 
bien  eertainement  imp.  k  Bruxelles^  par  Fr.  Fo\ 
pens,  en  1656.  Or,  ce  Fr.  Foppens,  libraire  et  in 
primenr,  est  le  memo  dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  titn 
d'une  partie  des  exemplaires  de  Montaigne  de  165S 
et  remarquons  que  les  caracteres  de  ses  8  toI.  soi 
d4}k  un  pen  uses,  et  par  consequent,  un  peu  rooii 
beaux  que  dans  I'Alaric  public  trois  ans  avnnl 
c'est  done  Foppens  et  non  Els^vir  qui  a  imprinc 
le  livre  que  nous  oceupe.  En  suite,  nous  ajout( 
rons,  un  firit  oui  oonfirmera  enti^remcnt  not 
opinion  k  cet  qgard ;  c'est  que  le  Montaigne  € 
Foppens  est  annonc^  comme  de  BnueeOea,  dai 
deux  catalogues  de  Blaeu,  imp.  it  Amsterdam  « 
1659  et  en  1662.  Or,  oomme  le  redacteur  de  o 
deux  catalogues  a  eu  soin  d'y  marquer,  arec  ui 
certaine  exactitude,  les  noms  des  villes  on  ont  ^t 
impr.  les  livres  qu'il  annonce,  et  m^me  lorsque  o 
noms  ne  ce  lisent  pas  sur  les  titres,  il  fisut  croii 
que  lui,  qui  ecrivait  it  Amsterdam,  et  I'ann^  mem 
que  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  bien  savoir  a  qu( 
ren  tenir  sur  le  point  ici  en  question,  et  que  s^il 
ecrit  BruxeUe&t  c'est  li  coup  sur  il  ne  mllait  pi 
ecrire  Amttaniam.  Quant  a  la  lettre  de  RoUan 
Desmarets  k  Chi^lain,  que  M.  Berard  cite  comon 
un  temoignage  predeux  en  fisveur  de  son  op 
nion,  elle  n'a  aucune  rapport  it.  I'edition  de  165j 
ainsi  que  I'a  bien  demontr^  M.  Nodier  dans  sc 
melanges*" 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  more  i 
length  may  consult  the  **  Essai  Bibliographiqv 
BUT  les  editions  des  EMviis,  par  M.  Berard,"  an 
the  **  MeUngee  tirte  d'une  petite  BiUioth^ue,  pi 
M.  Ch.  Nodier/' 
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1669. 

36.  T%0  tame,  Sdition  mmoette,  &c.  (lame  u 
m  Utle-page  of  the  edition  of  Pari^  1659.)  PariB, 
Ltturemt  RtrndH,  Ckriaiophe  Joumel,  et  Robert 
Cketitttm.    M.D.C.LXIX.    3  Toll.  12mo. 

A  leprint  of  the  edition  of  Joumel,  containing 
the  lime  piecei. 

37.  The  eame.  NtmteBe  ediiUm,  Sfc  (ai  in  the 
edition  of  Foppeni.)  Lyoi*,  Andr/  Olfer,  Rue 
Tupin,  k  U  Proridencfr    1669.    8  toIi.  12mo. 

Some  copiee  hare :  Xyon,  Ant.  Beeaon,  Roe  Tu- 
pin,  procfae  L'Emperenr.  In  the  fint  Tolume  ii  an 
engnved  ftontispieoe»rigned  N.  Anroux,  copied  from 
that  in  the  editioni  of  Foppens.  The  wcond  title, 
vhich  if  printed  in  black  and  red  in  the  fijet  Tolame, 
aad  in  black  onljr  in  the  two  othen,  has,  in  01jrer*i 
eopiet,  a  Tignette,  repreeenting  a  woman  holding 
up  towaidi  the  sun  a  sphere,  surmounted  bjr  a 
000;  Bessoa's  copies  hare  neither  Tignette  nor 
date.  This  edition,  in  all  other  respects,  is  con- 
formable to  that  of  Holhmd;  1659.  There  is  a 
third  title-page,  engraTed,  containing  a  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  with  Lea  Beeaia  de  MonkUane,  at  top ; 
the  epigraph  and  the  scales;  and  in  a  shield,  **  Mis 
(«e)  en  3  toU.** 

1724. 

38.  The  eamg,  NomveOe  eHUon,  fiutes  sor  les 
phis  aadenaea  et  les  plus  correctes,  augment^  de 
qqelqaes  lettres  de  rautheur,  et  on  les  passages 
grsci,  latins,  et  italiena  sent  tiaduits  plus  fidele- 
iB«Bt  et  cit^  plus  ezactement  que  dans  aucune  dee 
editioBS  preeedentes,  arec  de  conrtes  remarques  et 
de  Doaveaoz  indices  plus  amples  et  plus  utiles  que 
emz  qui  afaicnt  pam  jusqu*ici ;  par  Pierre  CoeUt 
Umdim^  de  rimprimerie  de  J.  Tooson  et  J.  Watts. 
1724.    4to.     8  n>ls. 

Editor**  preikee.  —  Marginal  summaries.  —  A 
rarietj  of  notes  bjr  the  editor,  historical,  critical, 
sad  explanatoiy  of  obscure  passages  and  obsolete 
phrasss.  At  the  end  of  the  third  volume  are 
printed  seven  letters  written  bjr  Montaigne,  via. 
the  fire  whidi  apfMOied  in  the  Tolume  of  transla* 
tioBS  of  La  Boetie;  a  sixth  addreesed  to  Made- 
moiselle  Paulmier;  and  a  seventh  taken  from 
MeotaigDo's  tmnslation  of  Sebond.  ^  Analytical 
table  of  eontonts. — At  the  beginning  of  the  work 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  engraved  after 
Oeasst,  bj  Cherean,  beneath  iHiich  are  the  scales, 
the  Q^  eetaie'Jef^  and  the  arms  of  Montaigne, 
taken  from  the  edition  of  1685,  and  consequentlj 
■Itevethcr  inexact. 

This  edition,  printed  firom  that  of  L*Angelier, 
1595,  is  one  ef  the  best  and  finest  that  we  possess 
ef  Mootaagne.  To  it  should  be  added  a  supple- 
■cat,  which  was  published  in  London,  in  1740, 
•nder  the  title  of:  8uFPL«Mairr  aux  EasAia  db 
MmiBf.,  Snioirsun  db  MosrrAio.tB.  Londrte^ 
O.  Dame  and  J.  Brindlej.  1740,  4to.  Some  later 
espies  of  thia  work  are  eatitled,  MaMOfEBti  poua 
Bsavia  auz  EaoAis  db  Michbl,  SuoNBun  db 
Moittaicwb;,  densieme  edition ;  Loniree,  O.  Darres, 
C.  Db  Beae,  et  J.  Btiadler.    1741. 

This  soppleoMnt,  whidi  eonaisls  of  96  pagei» 
wwnprisss  the  varioos  additions  made  bj  Coete  to 
the  edition  which  he  pnblisbed  in  1739.  These 
are:  let,  Netiee  fIrom  the  pubUaheis,  taken  prin- 
cipellj  from  the  prslaee  of  Coste  to  his  edition  of 
1789;  2ttd,  the  Lilb  of  Montaigne,  by  the  Presi- 
dcat  Beohier;  8id,  the  pamllel  between  Epictetus 
■ad  Mowtnipiaj  by  Paseal}   4th,  the  Sermhide 


VokmUdre,  by  La  Boetie ;  5th,  Expilly's  sonnet 
on  Montaigne;  and  a  note  upon  Arias  and  hia 
Pope  Leo,  by  Barbeyrac. 

It  is  this  supplement  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
President  Bouhier,  and  not  the  edition  of  1725,  as 
M.  Benchot  incorrectly  states,  in  his  lift  of  Bon- 
hier,  in  the  Biographie  UmvereeUe. 

The  following  passage  from  M.  Coste'fe  pie&oe 
may  be  thought  worthy  a  place  here : 

*^  All  men  of  good  sense  have  long  been  agreed 
as  to  the  merit  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  formal  ha- 
rangue in  their  pmise,  nor  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  : 
for  as  to  their  merit,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  said  of  it  by  others ;  and  am  persuaded 
that  such  as  shall  read  the  work  with  any  applica- 
tion, will  be  easily  convinced  of  the  weakness  o. 
most  of  those  criticisms.  But  there  is  one  thing 
upon  which  I  cannot  help  making  some  reflections, 
and  that  is  the  noble  candour  Montaigne  hat  de- 
monstrated throughout  the  whole  book,  and  from 
which  he  has  not  once  departed.  Montaigne  has 
been  very  much  censured  for  having  made  himself 
so  much  the  subject  of  his  book :  but  this  objection 
has  been  refhted  a  thousand  times,  and  I  have 
heard  it  v^  often  repeated  in  company,  where  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  they  who  made  it  were 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  Montaigne's  manner 
of  painting  himself,  in  this  book.  He  has  done  it 
with  so  much  sincerity,  that  there  is  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  that  he  engaged  in  so  difS- 
cult  an  undertaking,  not  so  much  out  of  vanity,  as 
to  communicate  instruction.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  picture  he  has  here  drawn  of  himself  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  ikithftd  mirror,  wherein  all  men 
may  discover  some  of  their  own  featuree,  if  they 
will  but  take  the  trouble  to  view  themselvce  in  it 
attentively,  and  with  an  honest  design  to  see  what 
they  toe  in  reality.  And  to  good  purpose  will  it 
be ;  for  in  this  world  a  man  must  be  very  carefol 
to  inqwct  himself,  or  by  living  at  random  be  inces- 
santly ezpoeed  to  the  derision  of  other  men,  and 
be  a  prey  to  his  own  foibles,  always  in  uneasiness 
and  confosion,  and  always  repining  at  evils,  oi 
which  he  will  neither  know  the  cause  nor  the 
proper  remedy.  *  If,'  as  Montaigne  says,  very 
well  upon  this  occasion,  *  the  worid  compUins  that 
I  speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  complain  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  thmk  of  themselves.'  Would 
men  but  try  to  imitate  Montaigne's  freedom,  and 
paint  themselves  in  their  genuine  colouia,  they 
will  soon  perceive  the  undertaking  not  to  be  so 
blameable  as  it  is  difficult  to  executes 

**  The  generality  of  mankind  are  so  blinded  by 
a  folse  complaisance  to  themselves,  and  by  an  un- 
justifiable kind  of  shame,  that,  for  from  being  able 
to  unmask  themselves  to  the  public  with  that 
amiable  smcerity  which  appears  in  Montaigne,  they 
have  not  even  the  courage  to  piy  into  the  secret 
reccssee  of  their  own  hearts,  in  order  to  make  a 
private  discovery  to  themselves  of  their  own  foibles, 
levitiea,  and  the  true  motives  of  their  actions. 
That  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  why,  of  so  many 
writen  who  have  appeared  in  print  since  Montaigne, 
and  of  whom  most  have  been  but  foint  Imitators 
(a  tribe  which  has  ever  been  the  meet  numerous 
m  the  republic  of  letten),  there  has  not  appeared 
one  who  attempted  to  w%lk  in  his  steps. 

•*  This  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  Duke  of  Baek* 
ingfaam.  Marquis  of  N oiBanby,  fcc,  foaow  for  a 
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nice  ditotminent,  and  a  jadgmant  which  was  neta 
•uipected  of  being  clouded  by  an  idle  complaimnce, 
or  ill  grounded  prejudices,  took  oocRsion  hence  to 
paM  a  noble  oomplimant  upon  Montaigne.  For, 
after  haring  mentioned  Cicero  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  as  two  excellent  geniuses,  whose  conduct 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  wise  maxims  which 
adorned  their  writings,  he  says  that  those  two  cele- 
brated authors  would  hare  done  much  more  serrice 
to  the  public  if  ihejr  had  given  it  a  candid  and  par- 
ticular account  of  Uie  true  causes  of  that  contra- 
diction. *  But,'  he  adds,  *  we  must  nerer  expect 
so  much  sinoeritj  in  anj  writer,  except  the  incom- 
parable Montaigne,  who  is  like  to  stand  alone  to 
all  posterity.  I  know  very  well/  continues  the 
Duke  of  Bttckmgham.  *  that  Montaigne  is  charged 
with  vanity,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without  reason. 
And  supposing  it  true  that  he  has  not  been  alto- 
gether exempt  from  it,  never  did  any  person  take 
so  right  a  method  to  disguise  it;  for  as  all  his 
vanity  was  to  publish  his  foibles  and  imperfections 
as  freel/  as  his  good  qualitiea,  it  was  a  vanity  of 
a  very  particular  species,  and  perhaps  would  deserve 
another  name.' 

"  Montaigne  speaks  of  his  book  with  the  same 
frankness  as  he  does  of  himself.  Besides  the  quota- 
tions with  which  he  has  enriched  it,  he  confesses 
ingenuously  that  he  has  concealed  the  names  of 
many  celebrated  authors,  whose  reasons  and  com- 
parisons he  has  transplanted  into  his  work,  pur- 
posely to  awe  those  rash  censurers,  who  no  sooner 
■  ee  a  new  book  come  out,  but  they  set  about  criti- 
cising  it ;  moreover,  so  far  was  he  from  a  thought 
of  appropriating  the  sentiments  .of  another  writer 
to  himselA  that  he  says,  *  He  should  love  any  one 
that  could,  by  a  clear  judgment,  strip  him  of  hia 
borrowed  feathers.' 

<*....  But,  from  the  very  quotations  with  which 
BContaigne  has  enriched  his  book,  some  have  taken 
occasion  to  impeach  his  sincerity,  which,  to  dis- 
possess him  of,  would  be  entirely  to  de&ee  his 
character.  *  How  comes  it,'  say  th^,  *  that  Mon- 
taigne, who  has  filled  his  book  with  such  a  number 
of  quotations,  complains  so  often  and  so  bitterly  of 
the  weakness  of  bis  memory  ?  From  what  aooiee 
has  he  drawn  so  many  scraps  of  history,  and  all 
those  beautifril  passagea  of  which  he  has  made  such 
singular  applications  P  Was  it  not  his  memoiy 
that  furnished  him  with  the  names  of  so  many 
philosophers,  their  instructive  maxims  which  ha 
quotes  at  every  turn,  those  long  details  which  he 
gives  of  their  sentiments,  on  the  nicest  questions  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  on  the  naturo  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  the  essence  and  immortality 
of  the  soul  ?' 

**  In  answer  to  this  objection,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  which  would  carry  us  too  far,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  for  want 
of  memory,  Montaigno  has  sometimes  foUen  into 
fry  gross  errors,  as  whero  he  mistook  Crates,  fbr  I 
Sooates ;  one  Dionysius,  for  Diogenes  the  Cynic  %  \ 
Ueraclides  Ponticus,  for  Pythagoras;  and  whero 
be  makee  Thales  say  the  very  oontraiy  to  what  he 
said,  as  he  sometimes  did  Plutardi,  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  whoee  works  he  always  had  in  his 
bands,  and  horn  i^om  he  was  inseparable,  even  at 
the  time  he  was  inclined  '  to  be  without  the  eom* 
pany  and  the  lemembrance  of  every  other  book.' 

In  the  seoond  place,  it  is  not  owing  to  memory, 
•or  WM  it  in  the  heat  of  composition,  that  Mon- 
tM|M  wnhaMishad  hia  book  with  all  the  quoUtions 


that  now  appear  in  it :  be  inserted  them  sn  tli 
most  part  at  his  leisure,  and  as  be  met  with  tha 
in  the  books  that  came  in  his  wmy.  To  he  cos 
vinced  of  this,  one  need  only  run  over  the  fin 
editions  of  the  Essays,  wheron  then  are  but  fe* 
quotations  in  chapters  whidi  were  afterwaids  fu 
charged  with  them.  For  instance,  in  the  12t 
diapter  of  the  seoond  vohane,  for  three  pag< 
togetiier  there  is  a  great  disp^y  of  the  scntimeal 
of  all  the  most  cdelMated  philosophers  of  antiquitj 
eonoeming  the  nature  of  God ;  but  there  is  not 
single  wo^  of  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay 
printed  at  Bordeaux,  in  1580,  nor  in  that  at  Pari 
in  1588.  And  in  the  edition  whidi  I  have  no 
put  out,  it  will  appear  to  every  reader  that  Moi 
taigne  met  with  sill  thoae  sentiments  veiy  exact! 
explained  in  Cicero,  whence  it  was  very  easy  f 
him,  without  any  effort  of  the  memoiy,  to  transphu 
them  into  his  book. 

**  Here  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  censu 
which  Montaigne  has  very  frankly  pasMd  up< 
himself,  and  as  to  which  nobody  has  ever  on 
tiiought  fit  to  contradict  him ;  and  that  is  wh 
he  says,  in  his  third  volume,  of  his  loose  and  inc 
herent  way  of  writing,  or,  as  he  eaUs  it  himse 
by  leaps  and  skips. 

"  This  defect  is  not  absolutely  owing,  as  h 
been  always  believed,  to  the  particular  genius 
Montaigne,  which  unaccountably  drew  him  frc 
one  subject  to  another,  so  that  he  was  not  capal 
of  giving  more  order  and  connection  to  his  01 
thoughts;  but  to  the  many  additions  which 
made  here  and  there  to  his  book,  as  often  as 
came  to  be  reprinted.  If  we  only  compare  t 
first  editions  of  the  Essays  with  those  ihat  follows 
it  ia  obvious  that  those  frequent  additions  have  vc 
much  perplexed  and  confounded  such  argumci 
as  were  originally  very  clear  and  very  well  a 
neeted.  Montaigne's  style,  such  as  it  appeare 
the  first  editions,  and  such  as  it  stands  in  1 
latter  editions,  after  having  been  corrupted  by  th< 
additions,  might  be  compwed  to  a  pearl  neck  la 
with  whose  pearls,  though  at  first  all  perfectly  row 
and  of  an  equal  siae,  otheis  should  be  mixed  aft 
wards  altogether  as  round,  but  much  laiKcr,  whi< 
at  the  same  time  that  they  enhanced  the  price 
the  necklace,  would  deprive  it  of  great  part  of 
beauty.  The  case  b  the  same  with  meet  of  •• 
thoughts  which  Montaigne  has  inserted,  from  ti 
to  time,  in  his  book.  One  would  be  sorry  to  1 
them,  though,  by  the  manner  of  engrafting  th 
in  it,  they  disfigure  it  in  many  places.  Been 
Montaigne  himself  could,  without  any  diflicul 
perceive  the  chain  of  his  first  thoughts*  notwi 
standing  all  his  insertions  that  broke,  the  conn 
tion,  he  imagined  that  a  reader  of  any  attent 
would  discern  them  as  well  as  he  did.  But 
some  parts  of  his  work  the  tnices  of  that  connect 
are  so  faint  and  obscure,  that  it  cannot  be  pereei' 
without  consulting  the  most  ancient  cditiona.'* 

im. 

89.  Tk§  $am§. — Donnes  sur  les  plnsanciennci 
las  plus  eorrectes  editions ;  augment^  de  piusie 
lettres  de  I'auteur ;  et  ou  lea  passagea  greca,  lati 
et  italiens^  sont  treduits  plus  fidelement,  et  ci 
plus  ezactement,  que  dans  aucune  des  precedent 
Avec  des  notes  et  des  nouvellcs  tables  dee  matici 
beaucoup  plus  utiles  que  celles  qui  avnient  pj 
jusqu'id.  Par  P.  Costs.  Nouvelle  edition,  p 
ample  et  plus  corrsctcs  qua  la  deraiere  de  Londj 
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Pmit^  par  ia  SoeUU,  mdocxxy.  4to.  3  vols.  TU1&- 
p«g*  panted  in  red  and  blnck ;  portnit  by  Chereau, 
diAmit  ftom  tliofle  of  1724,  with  the  8calM»  the 
QM9ea»^f  and  the  QORiect  anna  of  Montaigno. 
Ia  addition  to  the  oontenta  of  the  London  edition, 
thiB-edition  compriaei  1.  A  notice  firom  the  pnb- 
Uihcn,  letting  rorth  the  improTemento  thejr  hare 
iatndaced  ;  2.  MadUe.  do  Goumaj'a  preftiee,  and 
dedication  to  BicbeluML,  and  the  nunmaiy  of  MoBr 
taigne't  Life;  3.  TJie  two  epitapha  on  Montaigne, 
one  ia  Latin  pnee,  and  the  other  in  Greek  ▼ene, 
with  a  tnnalation  of  the  latter  into  Latin  Tone ; 
4.  The  aonaeta  of  La  Beetle,  which  had  not  been 
ptiBted  m  any  edition  anoe  that  of  1688 ;  5.  Two 
jflditienal  lettera  bj  Montaigne ;  6*  Some  addi- 
tioaal  notci  aft  the  end  of  tiie  8rd  Tolume ;  and 
7.  The  opiniona  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  npen 
Moatajgne.  Thia  edition,  whidi  Coete  piefened  to 
hit  own  of  1721,  ia  rappoeed  to  hare  been  produced 
nukr  the  eaie  of  M.  Oneullette  and  M.  Jamet  the 
cidec  Thia  edition,  howerer,  thoogh  aa  good  in 
naaj  xeapectap  and  more  complete,  than  thai  of 
1724, 11  not  ao  handaome  aa  the  latter,  nor  by  an/ 
Bcui  ■>  much  ionght  after.  The  anppiement  of 
1740  ebould  be  added  to  thii  edition  alao.  In  r»- 
fiercaee  to  thia  edition,  M.  Pajren  obierTea  :^-*'  M. 
Btftiaa,  qui  n'cat  paa  toujouza  indulgent  pour  lea 
predeeenenia,  dit  que  TMition  do  Londrea,  1724, 
eC  cells  de  Parii,  1725,  outre  lei  de&uta  do  celle  do 
1659,  qui  n'ont  hit  qu'augmenter,  aont  de  plus  im- 
pwftitca  par  dee  membraa  de  phraaea  ouoU^  on 
■ippiini^  comme  dans  ies  chapitrea  17  et  21  du 
Kcoad  lirre.  Qnoi  qu'en  diae  cat  editour,  lea 
■douiatcuis  de  Montaigne  cenaerreront  toiyoniB 
ana  giaode  reconnaissance  pour  lea  tmfauz  de 
Cede ;  sea  editiona  generalement  bennes,  sea  notea 
trap  prolize  peut^ltre,  mais  ezactes^  sea  traductions 
oat  popalaris^  las  Essais,  et  lea  ont  lendua  accessi- 
blco  i  one  daaae  nombreuse  de  leeteun ;  et  Je  me 
Cm  on  deroir  de  lapporter  une  note  de  M.  Brunet, 
qoi  apprede  »Tee  jnitesse  ce  qu*on  doit  ii  cet  eeti- 
BaUe  et  laborieuz  commentateur :  *  Auz  jreux  de 
Urn  da  gene  Cosle  a  le  grand  tort  d*a?oir  cajeuai 
reithographe  de  Montaigne,  quoique  par  ee  mojen 
U  ait  £eiiite  Im  lecture  de  son  attteur ;  il  est  certain 


I  one  ses  ^itions  sent  en  g^n^ral  moins  exaetea 
qns  eelles  de  1585  et  1635 ;  oepeodaot  il  jr  a  donn^ 
avec  beancoup  ploa  de  aoin  que  le  prudent  Miteur 
Ici  acms  dee  auteuia  dt^  a?ec  une  traduction  plus 
fidele  de  leure  paamgea.  Les  notes  grammaticalea 
et  expiieatiTee  qu'il  a  plao^  au  baa  des  pagea  ne 
■oat  pas  tontea  bonnes  buu*  il  j  en  a  beaucoup  de 
earioosca,  et  I'on  a  peui-^tre  eu  tort  de  lea  4carter 
del  ^ditiona  moderaea.' " 

1727. 

40.  The  MMe.— Third  edition  of  Coale,  Genofa, 
or  La  Haje,  P.  Goose  et  J.  Neauime.  1727.  12mOL 
5  YoU.  Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
Title-page  printed  in  red  and  black ;  Mademoiselle 
da  Oonn^'a  prcfiice;  opiniona  upon  Montaigne 
bj  cninent  writeia;  LaBoetieli  sonnets.  Coete 
Mates  that  this  edition  ia  in  lome  leapecte  anperior 
tothatofPaiia. 

Foonuer  speeks  of  an  edition  at  Geneva,  in  fire 
voliL  8to,  1725,  which  muat  be  a  misprint  for  1727, 
II  there  ia  no  GeneTeee  edition  of  1725. 

1739. 

41.  Tke  soaM.— -Coote's  French  edition,  aug- 
1^  the  Lift  of  Montaigne,  and  some  new 
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notes,  not  oompriaed  in  the  editions  of  1724, 25, 27. 
Lomiret  (Trevouz),  J.  Nourse,  1739,  ]2mo.  6  rols. 
EngruTed  portrait,  after  that  of  1724.  Coste's 
pre&ce  of  1724,  with  an  additional  pre&ce,  dated 
1738.  VoL  6  containa  the  Sermtmde  Folontaire, 
Mademoiielle  de  Gonmajr's  prefiioe,  her  dedication 
to  Richelieu,  the  summary  of  Montaigne'a  life,  hia 
lettera,  critical  opinions,  and  analjtical  table.  The 
Lift  of  Montaigne^  bj  the  President  Bouhier,  is 
here  fint  printed,  and  this  edition  is  also  the  first 
that  oontaina  the  ServUmde  VokmUthre,  Theee 
additiona  conatitnte  the  aupplement  printed  in  4to. 

An  ezoellent  and  beautiftd  edition. 

In  the  new  pre&ce  to  this  edition,  Coste  intro« 
duces  the  sonnet  of  Ezpillj,  of  whom  he  obsenres : 
**  L'auteor  de  cea  vera  est  seas  doute  le  m^e  que 
Claode  Ei^illj,  dont  on  troare  nn  ^loge  histoiiqne 
tn^  int&essant  dans  le  dictionnaire  de  Mor^ri ;" 
and  he  mij^t  haTO  readily  ascertained  the  ezactnem 
of  thia  ai^position,  if  he  had  looked  at  **  Lea 
Poemea  de  Meanre  Claude  Ezpillj,  eonaeiller  dn 
rejr  en  son  conseil  d'etat,  prsaident  au  psrlement 
de  Gienobke.  GremobU,  P.  Ferdier,  1624.  4to.*' 
The  sonnet  in  question  is  at  page  190* 

1745. 

42.  Tie  forna.— Coste's  fifth  edition,  <*oonig^ 
et  augment^."  Lomiret,  Nourse,  1745.  12mo. 
7  Tols.  An  edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
The  prefbce  of  1739  is  here  somewhat  modified, 
and  new  dated,  19th  May,  1745.  It  deacribes  the 
correctiona  made  by  Coste  in  the  present  edition. 
Coste  saja :  **  Celle-ci  sera  salon  touteo  les  appa- 
rencea  la  demiere  que  je  publierai ;  je  Tai  revue  et 
corrig^  avec  tout  le  soin  dont  je  suis  capable." 
He  adds,  that  with  the  aid  of  his  emendations  and 
explanations,  "  les  Essais  seront  dordnevant  aussi 
aises  k  entendre  que  la.Prinoesse  de  Cloves.*'  This 
ia  the  best  edition  published  by  Coste,  who  died 
in  1747. 

1754. 

43.  The  aeme.^Londres  (Paris),  J.  Noune  et 
VaiUant,  1754,  l2mo,  10  vols.  A  reprint  of  the 
edition  ot  1745.  A  prettjr  edition,  of  which  there 
are  some  copies  in  Dutch  paper,  which,  soys  Brunet, 
are  very  rare. 

1769. 

44.  The  aeme.^Londnss  (Paris),  J.  Noune  et 
Vaillant,  1769.  12mo.  10  vols.  Bordered  title- 
page.  A  pretty-looking  edition,  but  incorrect  as 
to  text.  It  in  ail  other  respects  resembles  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  critical  opinions  are 
somewhat  abridlged. 

mi. 

45.  The  jiaiiie.<— Londres  (Paris),  J.  Nourse  et 
VaUtont,  1771, 12mo.  10  vols.  Portrait,  after  that 
of  1 725 ;  boadeied  title-page ;  reprint  of  the  preced- 
ing edition. 

1779. 

46.  2^  eame,  —  Getthe^  Jean-Samuel  Cailler, 
1779;  12mo.  10  voia.  Bordered  title-page;  edi- 
tioB  confbrmable  to  the  preceding,  and  quite  as 
incorrect;  it  contains,  in  addition,  the  Sioffe  of 
Montaigne  by  the  Abb^  Talbert,  canon  of  Besan- 
fon,  a  composition  which  obtained  the  prise  of 
eloquence  given  by  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  ia 
1774,  and  the  addition  of  which  rendera  thia  edition 
preferable  to  the  preceding. 

1780. 

47.  The  eame,  Genhe,  Duvillard  fib,  et  Noufihr 
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17«0,  J2mo.  10  ToUk    Editkm  tmken  from  that  of 
Cofte,  and  confonnable  to  the  pnoeding. 

1781. 

48.  The  9ame.  (Title  the  tame  aa  in  the  edition 
of  Holland,  1659.)  Amiterdam  (Ljon),aiiz  depcns 
de  la  Compagnle,  1781.  8to.  8  toIs.  Portiait; 
the  "Que  Bcais-je?'*  the  icalca,  and  the  armi. 
Mademoiselle  de  GoumaT't  dedication  and  prefiMe. 
Summarj  of  Montaigne*8  life.  Maiginal  lemmaa 
and  tnu)tlationi.  Analytical  table.  The  same 
mistake  in  the  heading  of  Montaigne's  preftce,  as 
in  the  edition  of  1659.    A  good  edition. 

1783. 

49.  This  edition  is  simp^  entitled  :  Essais  de  Mi- 
chel de  Montaigne.  Psns,  Jean-Franfoia  Bastion, 
1783;  8  vols.  Portrait  bjr  Noel  Pmneaa.  Of 
this  edition  600  copies  were  printed  in  8to.  (50  on 
Dutch  paper),  and  100  in  4to.  (25  on  Dutch  paper). 
In  the  copies  on  fine  paper,  each  Tolnme  is  divided 
into  2  ▼olumea,  the  second  Tolnme  haringa  bastard 
title,  but  the  pagination  runs  on,  the  same  aa  in  the 
copies  in  three  volumes. 

This  edition,  which  is  **  dedi^  etux  Mattes  re- 
apeetables  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,"  ooptains 
mereljr  the  text  of  the  EssaTs,  pmyed,  aa  the  editor 
expresses  it,  from  all  notes  and  commentariea,  and 
without  an/  translation  of  the  quotations.  The 
onlj  additions  are  a  pieiaoe  bj  the  libraire-4iiUeur, 
a  summer/  of  the  life  of  Montaigne,  and  aa  anal/- 
tical  table.  There  are  marginal  summaries  and 
referances  to  the  authors  quoted ;  in  book  i.  chapter 
28,  are  La  Boetie*s  sonnets.  An  excellent  edition, 
justl/  esteemed  for  the  correctness  of  its  text,  and 
its  exact  adherence  to  the  old  orthogrsph/. 

1789. 

50.  Tke  tame,  Atoc  tes  notes  de  M.  Coste, 
Buivis  de  son  ^loge.    Nouveile  idiium,    A  Geneve 

et   \.    Paris,   ches  Voland,    m.  boc.  lxxxix 

M.OOC.XCIU.    12mo.  10  toIs. 

The  four  first  volumes  appeared  in  1789,  the 
5th  and  6th  in  1790,  the  7th  in  1791,  and  the  thrae 
last  in  1793.  The  first  volume  is  on  fine  paper ;  in 
the  succeeding  volumes  the  quali^  of  ue  papers 
graduall/  deteriorates,  and  that  of  Uie  two  or  three 
last- is  detestable. 

This  edition  is  exoeedingl/  incorrect^  especiall/ 
in  the  latter  volumes.  It  is  a  reprint  of  Costoli 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  Talbert's  Blofft;  but 
it  has  no  aaal/tieal  table. 

1793. 

51.  TketOKM.  Paris,  J.F.BaaUm,  i79Z.  8vo. 
8  voUk  Portrait.  Bepiint  of  Bsatien's  edition 
of  1783»  but  inferior  to  that  edition  in  paper  and 
print. 

1796. 

52.  Tke  same,  Paris,  Langkns  si  Gu^ffier,  1793. 
8vo.  4  vols.    Portrait*  after  that  of  Fiquet 

The  copies  on  Dutch  paper  are  vei/  fine ;  while 
those  on  common  paper  aie  exoeedingl/  bad. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  that  of  Battien, 
which  it  resembles  in  t/pogn^h/,  and  oootains 
piedsel/  the  same  pieoea. 

There  are  smne  copies  on  blue  piper. 

1801. 

58.  The  same.  Bdiiion  nottveOe,  oh  ee  tronvent 
lee  lettree  et  le  diecours  de  La  Boetie  sur  la  Servi- 
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tuae  VoiaiUaire,  ou  le  OnUr'un  ;  avec  les  Botes  di 
M.  Costo.  Paris,  Louia,  1801.  l8mo.  16  vols 
Portrait  after  that  of  Fiquet.  Epigraph,  VovU  » 
ipsum.    No  critical  opinions. 

This  edition  is  reprinted  literal!/  from  those  o 
Costo.  It  is  the  onl/  edition  that  has  the  epigraph 
Namt  se  ipstan,  though  M.  Vernier  states  that  thi 
epigraph  was  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  th 
Essa/s  (1580),  a  mistake  cited,  without  correction 
in  the  Biogm^kie  Universette, 

1802. 

54.  Tke  same.  Bdiiion  wlMoHypie  d'aprea  1 
prooM^  de  Firmin  Didot. 

Paris,  Pierre  Didot  I'aSn^  et  Firmin  Dido 
MDOOCii.  8vo.  and  12mo.  4  vols.  Portrait.  Som 
of  the  copies  in  ocUvo  are  on  vellum. 

An  edition  justi/ esteemed  for  the  correctne^ 
of  its  text  and  punctuation,  which  underwent  ^ 
exact  superintendence  of  M.  Didot  I'aSne.  It  coi 
tains,  besides  the  text  and  Montaigne's  preface, 
prefrioe  b/  M.  Naigeon,  the  editor,  directions  to  tl 
printer,  written  b/  Montaigne  in  a  cop/  of  tl 
edition  of  1588,  whence  Naigeon  edited  the  preaei 
edition,  and  a  cop/  of  which  the  reader  has  alrea^ 
seen  under  No.  4,  Montaigne^s  Letters,  and  1 
Boetie*s  ^ervitede  rofoiifatre.  La  Boetie's  Sonne 
are  omitted,  the  editor  being  of  opinion  '*qu*il8  i 
meritent  pas  d*etre  r6imprim^  paroequMls  ne  m 
ritent  pas  d'etre  lus."  The  translations  of  tl 
passages  quoted,  and  references  to  the  authors,  a 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  together  wi 
various  readings,  and  notes  b/  Naigeon  and  Coei 
There  are  no  marginal  summarise,  nor  is  there  ai 
anal/tical  teble. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1811,  1816,  18-^ 
1833. 

In  a  few  copies  of  this  edition,  besides  the  pie^ 
mentioned,  there  is  a  prefiice  b/  Naigeon,  up 
Montaignels  character  and  religion,  dated  15th  G^ 
mignai.  An  x.  This  prefeoe  is  ver/  rare  on  velh 
copies;  on  common  paper  it  is  less  unusual, 
cop/  on  vellum  paper,  with  this  prefeoe,  has  sold 
high  as  600  francs.  There  are  but  three  or  fc 
copies  of  it  on  veUum,  known  to  be  in  existence. 
'*  Ce  femeux  avertissemeot,*'  sa/s  M.  Pa/< 
fruit  d*une  imagination  ardente  et  d'un  esprit  fa 
et  que  M.  Amaur/-Duval  nli^te  pas  \  qualil 
de  honteux  dcrit,  avait  M  annonc^  d^  1793  da 
nne  des  notes  que  Naigeon  ajoute  'k  Particle  Pj 
rhonisme  de  Diderot,  ins^r6  au  tome  III.  de 
phOosophie  andenne  et  modeniede  TEn^dop^ 
II  Alt  dds  son  apparition  jug^  si  mauvais,  et  il  ^t 
teUement  inopportun  k  cette  ^poque  oii  paraiM 
le  concordat,  que  Tauteur  se  trouva  foro£  de 
supprimer.  II  a  M  reproduit  dans  Tuition 
Desoer,  sauf  quelques  suppressions  qui  portent  i 
des  d^lamations  philosophiquea,  ou  sur  des  disc 
sions  relatives  aux  Mitions  prindpales  dea  Essa 
**  Bibliognphiquement  parlant,  ce  eommenta 
a  donn^  lieu  i  une  singuliere  succearion  d'erreu 
ainsi  M.  Brunet,  et  d'apr^  lui  MM.  Peignot 
Johanneau,  annonc^rent  d'abord  qu*il  avait 
pages.  "A,  Labouderie  releva  cetto  inexactitude 
dit  que  oette  avertissement  n'avait  que  68  page 
dans  sa  demiire  ^tion,  M.  Brunet  adopta  ce 
correction,  qui  eet  pourtant  inexacto  eUe-mdn 
En  effet,  la  demi^  page  de  cette  piiee  est,  il  • 
vrai,  nnm^rot^  Iziij*;  mais  la  premiere  porto 
n*  V,  de  sorte  que  rfellement  elle  n'a  que  59  pag^ 
*  ^~  les  piicee  liminairee  d\m  exemplaiie  comp 
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it  suit:  Le  faux  titre  j-Q, 
b  inn  iij-iT,  r«Tertlsiement  de  Pediteur  (celui  qui 
K  troaw  dnt  tow  ]ei  cxempUires),  T-ylj,  l'«m  k 
rhnprinitiir  iiij-x«  ia  preface  de  Montaigne  xj-xij. 
pait  Tieat  raTeiiinement  Bupprim^  dont  la  pre- 
micR  page  porta  to  a*  ▼,  et  la  demiire  ]e  n*  Ixiij. 

^  Daat  lea  oz.  qni  eontiennent  oe  dernier  aver- 

UMm8Bt,eo  a  ajovt^  lea  pagea  177-82  doublea.  En 

torn  la  rawm ;  dana  toutea  lea  editions  des  Ebsais, 

11  aadnpitre  do  rinathution  dei  enfanta,  Montaigne 

'{  tofpom  le  caa  d'nn  disciple,  ^  qui  aime  mieux  ouir 

I  kaifabie  qt^ttn  Boge  prqpo$^  qui  au  son  du  iabourin 

fM  tarm  fa  Jeume  ardeur  de  aet  oompaiffnona  #e 

''  iahmrm  k  une  auUre  qui  Pappette  au  Jeu  dea 

bnteitun,  etc  et  it  n*y  iroute  auitre  remide  einon 

9«*aa  le  wteUe  paeiiaeier  datta  queique  bofme  vHUy 

'  ftfoi-U  fiia  d'um  due,  etc.*    La  copie  do  Bordeaux 

I  pofte :  '  Simon  que  de  bonne  heure  aon  gouvemeur 

'  rtOrengta  a*il  eai  aana  t^moina^  ou  qu*on  ie  matte 

'  paytiui^^  efe.'     A   oatte  occasion  Naigeon  avail 

priiBitivenient  ajont^  ane  longue  note  dans  laquelle 

I  ea  itaeontra  oette  phnise:    'Ce  conseil,  il  faut 

I  I'avoaer,  a  queique  chose  do  severe  et  memo  de 

I I  <l«r,eoBMie  toua  lea  actca  de  rigueur  command^ 
I  ^«u  Ics  tempi  dilBcilea  par  la  loi  imp^rieuse  des 

ditoiirtaacaa  el  U  laison  d*etat;  mais  on  sent 
d'aolaat  phu  la  aagease  et  la  neceasit^  de  cette 
■cnie  fa*oii  a  ooi-oieroe  plus  r^fl^hi,  mieux  ob- 
■ne.  ft  tpi'oB  est  plus  avano^  dans  la  oonnaisaance 
fc  fboauae  phjaique  et  moral.*  Et  plus  loin  il 
iit  ^qm*il  paaae  que  ce  panage  existait  dana  la  copie 
qs*a  fune  nademoiaelle  de  Goumaj ;  mais  qu'elle 
raoia  sopprim^  et  que  trop  attentive  aux  opinions 
•u  preittfes,  k  la  voix  do  son  sicele,  oubliant  la 
P«*t^ritc,  elle  n*a  pas  os^  inserer  un  oonseil  aussl 
ftnM,  mais  tite  ^loign^  des  ideea  re^ea  aiora,  et 
^■i  ae  plaim  paa  davantage  aujourd'hui  }k  cea 
t^ts  ralgaires,  ai  communs  dana  tous  lea  tempa' 

**  CcCte  note  dut  partager  le  sort  de  I'aTertiflse- 
■nt,  ft  Kaigeon  ae  decide  ii  la  remplacer  par  une 
atie  de  la  mcm«  ^tendue,  dans  laquelle  il  defend 
M*  ophuoa  dans  des  termes  plus  mesur^.  On  a 
lint  Ics  deux  lemons  dans  les  exemplairea  eom- 
pliii,  ft  c'est  conime  cela  que  les  pages  177  a  182 
d^flToit  Hres  doubles. 

**  Je  sttia  entr^  dans  sea  details  Si  cause  de  la 
nitl^  dca  exemplairea  en  question,  et  parce  qu*il 
B^a  pani  curieux  de  connaitre  Toptnion  au  moins 
t^s  naire  dv  Naigeon  sur  oe  moyen  ^nergique 
(Taatcbircff  I  v*^pkee  humaine. 

*"  Viitr  sur  ca't  arertissement :  les  Annates  Utt^ 
fiatt  tt  morateon  m-8*,  5*  cahier,  an  XI.  Paiiaaot, 
^m,  4e  tuttraiure  1809,  Gab.  Peiqnot,  Repertoire 
'et  BSbKoqropMiea  Sp^alea,  1810.  Labouderie, 
Ckrhtianitme  de  Montaigne^  Amaurg-Duvat,  dans 
i^ttioa  de  CMaiaeriau^  1820. 

**  Cetie  edition  de  1802  est  la  copie  exacte  de 

I'eunphife  de  la  Btbliotheque  de  Bordeaux,  dont 

il  a  ^c  parte  a  1688,  et  qni  differe  en  beaucoup 

^'cadroitsdn  texte  public  primitiTement  parma- 

|lniMBille  de  Goomaj  qu'on  avait  toujours  suivi 

mae-li.    Kaigeon  fait  honneur  k  Francis  de 

KcaCehAtean  d'aToir  d^oouTert  eet  exemplaire  que, 

^vaat  loi,  \%  bibliotMque  des  Feuillants  de  Bor- 

jyi  posaSdait  aana  la  savoir,  et  il  rapporte  cette 

^mu^aatea  k  one  ^poqne  ant^enre  de  quelquea 

.  >Bate  k  la  i^Tolution.    Je  ne  sais  k  qui  appartient 

I'  ^  priority  de  la  dtoaTorte ;  mais  il  n*^tait  paa 

■  P'^'ble  qa'oB  ignorlft  compl^tement  I'existence  do 

****•  copie  dea  Eaajn,  sralement  on  n'^tait  pas 

Sij  sar  aon  pins  oa  moina  d*importanoe,  puisque 

II 


d'apres  M.  Bemadau,  le  nouveau  dtctiomuare  hiaiO' 
rique  Tannon^ait  comme  un  supplement  mnnuscrit 
et  que  M.  Bemadau  lui-meme,  en  faisant  connaitre 
par  la  voie  des  jonmaux  ce  pri^ieux  autograpbe,  le 
consid^rait  comme  celui  qui  avait  serri  k  made- 
moiselle de  Goumaj. 

'*  A  Tapparition  de  cette  edition,  une  controverse 
fort  anim^  s'^leva  entre  lea  hommes  de  lettres  pour 
savoir  quelle  devait  ^tre  la  le90n  pT^ft^r^e.  Naigeon 
so  fondant  sur  un  avis  k  i'imprimeur,  ^rit  de  la 
main  de  Montaigne  au  rerso  du  frontispice  grave 
de  Texemplaire  en  question,  soutenait  que  c'^tnit 
Men  Ik  celui  qui  devait  servir  de  copie  k  la  nouvelle 
^ition  que  I'auteur  projetait,  et  cette  opinion  est 
partag^  sans  restriction  par  M.  Amaury-DuvaL  Le 
seul  mojen  de  d^ider  la  question,  eet  de  comparer 
les  textes,  et  d'opposer  Tune  ii  Tautro,  comme  Tont 
fait  MM.  DroZj  Leclerc  et  Johanneau,  les  phrases 
qui  offrent  des  diffl^rences.  Or,  il  r^Ite  manifes- 
tement  de  oette  comparison  qu'k  part  un  petit 
nombre  d 'exceptions,  une  diction  plus  anim^,  des 
expreasioni  plus  ^neigiques,  des  touts  de  phrase 
plus  hardis  se  rencontrent  dans  I'exemplaire  de 
1595 ;  et  j'ajouterai  que  le  choix  de  mademoiselle 
de  Goumajr  doit  ^tre  ici  pris  en  consideration.  On 
salt  qu'elle  ^tait  all^e  en  Guienne  apr^s  la  mort  de 
Montaigne,  et  qu'elle  s'^tait  charg^e  de  publier  lea 
EssAis  enrichia  dea  traita  de  aa  dem&re  mam; 
pent-etre  avait-elle  re^n  quelquea  instructions  de  la 
iamille  sur  la  copie  qu'elle  devait  pref^rer ;  mais 
dans  tous  les  caa  elle  eut  connaissance  des  deux 
exemplairea,  puisqu'elle  appelle  en  temoignage  du 
Boin  qu'elle  a  apport^  ii  I'edition  de  1595,  tcne  autre 
copie  qui  reate  en  aa  midaon.  La  veneration  qu'elle 
portait  k  la  memoire  de  Montaigne  et  I'admiration 
qu'elle  professait  pour  les  Esaais,  ne  permettent 
pas  de  supposer  qu'elle  ait  neglige  de  comparer  les 
deux  copies  avant  de  choisir  Tune  d'elles;  et  sa 
preference,  juatifiee  suivant  moi,  est  une  forte  pre- 
somption  en  fareur  de  la  version  qu'elle  a  suivie. 

**  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  I'edition  de  Naigeon  offre 
un  grand  inter&t  pour  les  lecteurs  de  Montaigne,  et 
c'est  avec  raison  que  M.  J.-V.  Leclerc  dit  k  son 
sujet :  *  L'exemplaire  de  Bordeaux  n'est  pas  moins 
precieux  pour  la  critique ;  il  nous  transmet  fidele- 
ment,  dans  les  parties  manuscrits,  rortfaographe  de 
Pauteur,  que  mademoiselle  de  Goumay  avait  trop 
peu  respect^e,  et  quelques  heureuses  corrections, 
queiques  courtes  phrases  que  n'avaient  pas  ete 
transportees  sur  I'autre  exemplaire.  Profitons  de 
ces  avantages,  mais  ne  deiigurons  pas  ronvrage 
de  Montaigne,  pour  le  plaisir  de  suivre  mot  a 
mot  une  copie  qu'il  avait  lul-m^me  evideroment 
abandonnee.* 

**  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  &ire  remarquer  qu%  la 
maniere  dont  I'indicatlon  de  I'edition  de  1588  est 
donne  par  Naigeon  en  tete  de  I'avis  k  IHmprimeur, 
on  pourrait  croire  qu'elle  etait  la  sixieme,  tandis 
qu'elle  est  marquee  einquihne,  et  que  c'eat  Mon- 
taigne qui  avait  igoute  le  premier  do  ces  chifiyes, 
eu  ^gard  k  I'edition  qu'il  projetait. 

—  **  Le  catalogue  de  la  bibliothdque  de  M.  8. 
Berard  porta  au  numero  160  un  exemplaire  de 


EssAia  publiee  par  M.  Lefevre  avant  1818. 


18U. 

55.  nktf  aame.    Porta,  P.  Didot^  4  vol*  ia*19* 
Reprint  of  the  editioB  of  1802. 
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18l«. 
66.    ni«  $ame,    Paris,  Didoi  tt   Tcnamaehon, 
4  Tol.  iii-12. 

Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

1818. 

57.  The  tame.  NouYelle  ^ition  imprim^  par 
Crapelet  Paris,  L^evre^  1818,  in-8*,  5  ▼ol.  Por- 
trait  engraved  bj  AL  Tardieu,  after  Cocaskia. 

A  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper. 
This  edition,  tuperintended  bj  M.  Eloi  Johan- 
neau,  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  a  notice  to  the 
reader ;  a  summarj  of  the  life  of  Montaigne ;  the 
dedicatipn  and  preface  of  Mad.  de  Ooumaj ;  La 
Boetie's  sonnets ;  a  notice  of  his  journey  into  Italy, 
by  M.  Aim^  St.  Martin ;  an  extract  from  Mon- 
taigne's translaiion  of  Sebond  ;  La  Boetie's  Ser- 
vitude  FoUmtairei  and  a  table  of  contents.  There 
are  marginal  lemmas. 

The  heading  of  Montaigne's  preface  has  the 
mistake  pointed  out  under  1659. 

A  good  and  handsome  edition,  the  most  correct 
and  complete  that  had  at  that  time  ever  appeared, 
and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  best. 

The  editor  has  added  a  great  number  of  notes, 
and  made  a  selection  from  those  of  Coste. 

58. —  The  aame.  Paris,  Lefevre.  1818,  18mo. 
6  ToU.  In  the  title-page  is  a  medallion  portrait, 
signed  C.  Hulot. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  in  8ro.,  omitting  M. 
Johanneau's  preface,  and  the  extracts  from  the 
Journey,  and  Uie  translation  of  Sebond. 

59.  7%e  eame  (edited  by  M.  de  TAulnaye,  and 
printed  by  Fain).  Paris,  th.  Desoer,  1818.  8to. 
One  volume,  in  double  columns.  Portrait  engraved 
by  Leroux,  after  that  of  Piquet. 

This  edition,  of  which  only  500  copies  were 
printed,  contains,  besides  the  E»ays,  a  notice  by 
the  editor,  the  Eloge  of  Montaigne,  by  M.  Jay ; 
reflections  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mon- 
taigne, by  Naigeon ;  De  Ooumay's  preface ;  nine 
letters  by  Montaigne;  the  Serritude  Volontaire; 
a  glossary ;  and  an  analytical  table.  There  are 
tninslatioQS  of  the  passages  quoted,  and  references 
to  the  authors,  and  select  notes  from  Coste  and 
Naigeon. 

This  edition  is  the  first,  printed  in  one  vol.,  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  this  respect 
il  exceedingly  convenient.    It  is  ^erj  well  pointed. 

60.  The  eame.  Paris,  Deeoer,  1818.  18mo. 
4  vols.  The  same  portrait  as  in  the  preceding 
edition,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  except  form,  this 
edition  is  conformable. 

1819. 

61.  The  eame  Paris  et  Li^ge,  Desoer,  no  date. 
S6mo.,  9  vols.  This  edition,  which,  except  as  to 
form,  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  two  preceding, 
forms  part  of  the  BibUoth^que  Portative  du  Foy- 
affcur, 

62.  7^  eame.  Public  d'aprds  Pedition  la  plus 
authentique  par  Amanry- Duval,  Membre  de  I'ln- 


1573,  in-40).  que  pouede  It.  Aime-Martin,  et  Vaehevi  ds 
lire  que  If oauipie  lOoaUlt  qnelqaefoia  k  «•  liwea  (Mf  «•  le 
chap,  z  du  Ut.  it),  et  'lai  ae  reneontre  k  celui-el.  prewnte 
eDcore  oe  nom  (poor  eelai  de  too  ch-lesa),  ^cril  de  Is  m£iD« 


stitut.    Paris,  Chatserian,  1820-1828.    8vo.€vo1s 
Portrait  by  Audouin. 

This  edition  forms  part  of  a  proposed  oollection 
of  the  French  moralists,  of  which  series,  however, 
only  Montaigne  and  Charron  were  published. 

Life  of  Montaigne.  Critical  opinions;  notice  ol 
some  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Essay t;  ten 
letters  of  Montaigne ;  extract  from  Seboud's  Theo' 
loffie  Nahtrelle;  th9  Servitude  FoUmiaire;  extrsctt 
from  the  Journey ;  Avis  de  Catherine  de  Medicii 
and  Charles  IX.  New  table  of  contents,  compilec 
by  M.  Lourmond.  This  edition  is  printed,  witl 
some  few  exceptions^  fh>m  Naigeon*s.  At  the  heac 
of  each  chapter  there  is  a  summary  of  the  prin 
dpal  matters  it  treats  of.  Notes  selected  frun 
Coste,  Naigeon,  Johanneau,  with  additional  illua 
trations  by  the  editor. 

This  ediUon  was  sent  forth  again  in  1827,  wit! 
i^^sh  titles. 

Respecting  this  edition,  M.  Payen  ofaserrss : — 

*'  Je  ferai  ouelques  observations  an  sujet  de  h 
X*  Lettre,  qm  pour  la  premiere  foisse  trouve  joint 
aux  Essais,  et  dont  le  fao-eimile  existe  k  la  fin  d 
la  Notice  sur  Montaigne,  ins^r^  dans  la  Gaieri 
franfaise  (Paris,  1821-23,  in-4»,  3  vol).  Je  re 
marque  d'abord  qu'une  note  annonce  que  dan 
oette  oopie  on  a  exactement  suivi  Torthogr^he  d 
I'original,  qweevoUhta  BibUotheque  du  roL  Gett 
assertion  est  inexacce :  Terreur  a  tenu  ii  ce  que  1 
lettre  a  iU  copi^,  non  sur  Toriginal  ni  meme  »v 
le  fae-emule^  mais  sur  une  copie  qu*on  trouve  dan 
les  notes  de  la  Galerie  frattfoise,  et  dans  laqueil 
Torthographe  et  les  abr^viations  de  la  lettre  d 
Montaigne  n'ont  point  ^te  conserv^es,  afin  d> 
faciUter  la  lecture.  Ainsi  Montaigne  a  ^crit  Just 
moiUf  eeulemani,  htmorablemanlt  mnofawimafU,  pi 
un  a  k  la  demi^re  syllabe,  et  on  a  partout  mis  u 
e;  il  fait  beaucoup  d'abi^viations,  pat  exempl 
dans  les  mots  que  je  viens  de  citer,  il  ^crit  mt 
pour  mofU^  il  ^Tit  ioffue  pour  lompte,  motieur  poi 
monsieur,  et  la  copie  n*en  a  suivi  aucune ;  on  ver 
plus  loin  que  cette  observation  n*est  pas  sans  it 
portanoe.  Quant  ii  Texistenoe  de  Toriginal  < 
cette  lettre  au  d^dt  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibli 
theque,  j'aurais  pu  douter  de  sa  rdalit^  car,  miUg 
ma  poB^v^rance  et  les  recherches  faites  avec  ui 
exti^me  complaisance  par  M.  Paris,  cette  lett 
n*a  point  6U  retrouv^  et  les  catalogues  n*en  fo 
aucune  mention  ;  mais  M.  Gouget,  qui  s'est  occu 
avee  tant  de  wbXe  et  de  suoc^  de  la  recherche  et  • 
l*imitation  des  autographes,  et  qui  est  auteur  d 
fac-eimiie  de  la  Oalcne  franpaiee,  mVi  afiirm^  avi 
eif,  ioueh/et  oaiquil%d  mfme  la  lettre  originate  q 
&it  partie  d'ua  volnme  roli^  intitule  Lettres  frc 
foisee  de  divere  grande  hommee,  Elle  lui  fut  i 
diqu^  par  M.  M^n  et  l*abb^  Lupine,  qui  J 
parunnt  Tavoir  nouvellement  examine.  Je  ai 
done  convaincu  de  Texistence  de  cette  piece  aa 
I'avoir  vue,  et  Texamen  du  fao-simile  ne  me  laii 
ancun  doute  sur  son  authenticity  d^apiea  la  co 
naissance  de  T^rituro  de  Montaigne,  que  n 
donn^  Tetude  de  manuscrit  du  Bordeanx.* 


msni^re.  On  trouve  cette  mime  tignetttre  (Miae  n  k 
pffemi^re  eyIUbe)  »nr  le  litre  du  j^recteux  exempleire  i 
C.  JuHi  Cmamrii  CommeniaHae  (Antnerpin,  1570.  in-So).  w 
nombreoMa  notes  merginslce  et  une  pace  emigre  ^ritee 
la  Buun  de  Montaigne,  one  pomUdt  M.  Pariaon,  de  m^ 
que  aur  le  Cenio  gioehi  Itberati  e  d  mgtgno  da  innoren 
RiH^Meri  (Bolofna,  ISfil,  ino4o),  qa'on  voit  niuai  dans 
bibliotht^que  de  ee  aavant.  C'eat  eoeora  cette  rn^me  aifn 
ture  qu'on  lit  aur  le  Tkeod.  Beza  pormatu  Paris.  H .  FUien 
1S89>  in* to),  qui  fii^'  partie  de  la  riihe  collection  de  M.  I 
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1822. 

€3.  Tie  9ame,  Mh  en  franfais  moderne,  auz- 
jieh  on  •  ajoat^  le  Diaooun  lur  t'Esclavage  (la 
BeTTitnde  ▼olontatre),  par  Etienne  de  la  B^tie, 
paUi^  Mr  M.  Galland.  BruxeUea,  Foffle^  6  toI. 
fai-8*.    Portxait. 

**  Ce  n*ett  pat  la  premier  projet  qui  ait  ^t^  form^ 
de  tiadnire  Montaigne  en  ^tLa^toM  modeme ;  mail 
c  at  la  premi^  foil  qu'il  ait  ^t^  raivi  d'nne  ex^ 
cation  oompl^.  Dei  1733,  nn  anonjme  ini^im 
dias  ie  Meraare  de  France  Quin  pag.  1279-1307)9 
le  projet  d*nne  nouvelie  Mition  del  Esiaxs  db 
MoNTAioKB,  fiiit  dani  oe  leni.  Plui  tard,  le  che- 
TiUer  de  Planae-M^r^  loUicitait  M.Mitton  *  d*dter 
to  itjle  del  KaiAis  oa  Montaigmb  lei  d^fkuti  de 
•OB  tempi,  qni  nivant  lui  ne  lont  plni  lupportablei 
dui  eclui-et.  II  dit  qn*Ariitote  prit  ce  loin  dei 
(£tt?TCi  d'HoiB^re,  et  qne  lui-mdme  a  emajr^  ce 
fo'U  eooieille,  et  que  la  traduction  du  ehapitre 
Dr  la  f^ami/dee  Parolee  ne  lui  a  pai  oofit^  davan- 
tage  ^a*li  le  copier.  Baatide,  qui  admettait  la 
leoeiMt^  de  oette  Tenlon,  a  employ^  une  grande 
pirtie  de  la  vie  I,  traduire  lei  Ewui,  et  }k  compoier 
dci  ObeenaHane  grammatieaiee  et  critiguee  eur 
iiomaigne  ou  a  eon  occaeion,  Cei  travaux  ont  M 
1«  iojet  de  oommunicationi  ftequentei  fiiitei  par  lui 
I  rieadcmie  de  Berlin.  On  trouve  une  partie  de 
M  Obierf  ationi  grammaticalei  daoi  lei  M^moirei 
de  eette  wooM.  Plniieuii  lecturei  du  Montaigne 
noderae  y  wont  mentionn^ei,  mail  on  n'en  ren- 
eoatie  pai  mdme  un  6chantUlon ;  le  pen  qu'on 
troore  du  traTaux  de  Baatide  lur  Montaigne  dam 
lei  K^oini  de  Berlin,  rappelie  louYent  la  trop 
Infae  plaiaanterie  du  doctcur  Matbanaiiui,  et 
n'cit  pai  de  nature  Si  fkire  regretter  beaucoup  Ten- 
MBble  de  ce  traTail,  qui  eit  parmi  lei  mannacriti 
de  la  BiUiotbique  du  roi.  M.  Champollion,  qui 
en  a  ea  eonnaiaiattce,  m'a  dit  qu'il  n^offrait  aucun 
iateret,  et  M.  liabouderie  en  a  parl^  dam  le  m^me 


**  La  maniire  dont  ont  ^t^  ex^tte  juiqu'ici  lei 
difcnei  tcntaiiTei  de  Terrion  del  EaiAia,  ne  don- 
oeii  pal  gain  de  cauie  \l,  ceux  qui  loutiennent  le 


it  ce  Mwrnat  Ubttomphe  m'a  dit  qn*fl  eroralC  ei 
fM  b  liaoatan deMoataigae  dtait  aiaglflcntde ear 
M  OTn^ti  iUlieiM  doot  Ton  a'wt  plw  en  n  poaMasioo, 
d  doit  I'mhv,  qtt'il  a  dtd  dtiu  le  Caimiogtu  de  la  MMto- 
'lAifW  d***  ■wfiwr.  n*Mt  pu  en  ee  noment  dan*  n  bio* 
iKikdHide  Pttia  (tt  CmUtMamo  M  Bem.  OeMmm  da  Slenm, 
'   "      tidl,  ia-t*).    Eafln,  M.  OuUbert  de  Plxdrdeoort 

de  Moataigiie,  qui  pwicote  eacora 


O'qifte  CM  excmplei,  je  erois  Itre  m  drnit  de  eonrlnre 
f«t  I'Mieer  dee  Snmh  cigaait  to^joim  MoTAioaa ;  et  cetie 
■yiaiun  eM  penit  d'eataat  pine  pnrfiable,  one  none  aToaa 
««  SP*  le  eaapieMMB  de  IN  loi  Itait  ti^flunUi^,  et  ipie 
tntn  ki  fob  eette  lettie  dtait  ial?ie  d'on  T,  il  la  enppri- 
MitctleraBplMaltpermi  tndt;  peot-Ctre acfaeait-U  ttoel 
Mr  M  dietiaciier  dee  fiuB&llee  dn  m^nM  nom  qni  hebitaicnt 
»  O^mee.  et  qa'on  voic  dtdei  dene  da  Verdier  et  Dom  de 
Tieeee:  da  iMnne  j*al  icaeontrd  un  certain  nombie  de  lif- 
de  cee  paeonnafn,  la  Bibliothiqoe  ropde  ea  pee- 


tde  MoBteimM,  teattecemmeaf  reienaaa 
Deboie  one  BiUe  qai  perte  eette  dgaatoie,  el 
f«  e'en  pee  eelle  de  Micbd,  et  daae  toatee  la  pveiBilet 
•riUbe  eit  forite  eeae  efai^viatioo. 

"Ccet  id  b  Uea  de  reppeler  la  Icttre  dolfe  d'Orteoaa, 
UM,  qei  pent  a  la  teaia  q«e  fit,  en  iim;  Je  libniie  CaUlot 
«i  ttnei  de  medanie  de  CeeteUaae  (wmu  raaonyve  de 
■*^  et  qoi  Alt  ecbelde  7M  franei  par  U  G.  de  P.,  et  poie 
apocryphe  b  eoa  prenner  propfidtaiK.  Oette 
ear  dfnetare  Jfemfne,  ee  qui  cooflrnM  en- 
«n  Tidii  one  je  Yiaae  d'daattic  quelle  one  ioit  d*eillean 
"*P"bB  qa^on  ait  adeptde  ear  eon  eathenocitd,  qa'oo  eaeait 
>*y«qaer  par  dee  valeoBe  |4ttB  poiiimofeei  one  eellee  qn'on 
*«ite  li  I'eapU  da  oMt  puaupnrL  ooi  i'jr  rencontre,  et 
^'*a  a  dk  Cere  inconan  du  tempi  de  Nonteipne,  puiique 


prindpe  de  cei  traductioni  dont  la  necemit^  eit  au 
moini  douteuie,  luivant  moi.  Baatide  pr^tendait 
qu'il  fallait  mettre  lea  Euaii  ii  la  port£>  de  ceux 
qui  ont  le  tempe  de  lee  lire,  nude  a  qui  le  loieir 
manque  pour  lee  ^tudier.  Mail  dam  oe  lyit^me  il 
n*jr  a  pu  de  raiion  de  s'arrdter;  on  commenoera, 
eomme  le  Tout  M.  de  Planac,  par  dter  leulement 
\.  Montaigne  lei  d^fauti  de  ion  tempi,  en  lui  laii- 
Bunt  ceux  qui  lui  lont  proprei,  et  de  procke  en 
proche  on  uriTera  ^  exMUter  ce  que  Toulait  d^jk 
ranonjme  de  1733,  qui  loutenait  que  lee  Eiaiii 
ne  eoni  preeque  plue  un  livre  franfoie,  et  que  ce 
▼ieux  langage  eat  bae  ei  groaeier.  *  Auin  dit-il, 
en  donnant  le  programme  de  la  traduction,  qu^elle 
lera  extrdmement  llbre;  qu'il  letiancbera  oe  qui 
lui  parait  contraire  aux  moeun,  et  oe  qui  lui  paraitia 
peu  capable  de  plaire;  quelquefoia  il  prendra  le 
fondi  de  la  penile,  et  il  lui  donnera  un  tour  diffl^ 
rent  de  eelul  dont  I'auteur  i*eit  lenri ;  il  abr^gera 
lei  hiatoim,  et  il  lei  racontera  \l.  la  mani^re  ;  au 
lien  de  luivre  I'auteur  dam  ion  d^iordie,  il  eieaiera 
de  le  oorriger  juiqu*ii  un  certain  point,  de  mettre 
un  peu  pim  de  luite  dam  lei  id^ea,  et  de  lei  arranger 
d'une  maniere,  linon  plm  naturelle,  du  mdni  plm 
raiionnable ;  enfin,  il  pounera  la  liberte  juaqu'li 
ajonter,  lonqu*il  croira  poufoir  le  fkire  agr^ble- 
ment  et  utilement  pour  le  lectenr/  On  pourrait 
penier  qu'il  j  a  exag^ration,  li  ce  qui  pr^de 
n'^tait  une  citation  textuelle  de  Tauteur;  et  en 
preuTO  il  donne  la  traduction  ^tek  nmaniire, 
dei  cbapitrea  1, 2,  et  4  du  livre  I,  et  dana  ce  dernier 
il  remplace  une  pbraie  de  Montaigne  par  nx  vcti 
de  Fontenelle  1 . . .  Je  le  demande :  oh.  en  leraient 
lea  Emaii  db  Montaignb  apr^  une  telle  mutila- 
tion P  La  comparaiion  arec  le  Taineau  del  Aigo- 
nautei  ne  lerait-elle  pai  au-deiiom  de  la  r^it^  ? 
L'autorit^  de  M.  de  Planac  n*eit  pai  plm  grande 
en  eette  occaaion  que  celle  de  Tanonyme ;  et  mal- 
gr^  le  m^rite  r6el  que  lui  accordent  lei  oontempo- 
raina,  on  pent,  nni  injuatioe,  mettre  en  doute  ion 
bon  goikt  en  eette  circomtance,  li  on  le  louTient 
que  le  chevalier  '*  trouvait  un  eeprit  mal  fait  dam 
Caton,  et  nn  eeprit  ^troit  dam  Scipion ;  qu'il  faiiait 


Iff.  FoBtalae  a  dtd  uae  lettia  dv  eaidlae]  de  Lortaine,  ante- 
rieura  it  eelle-d  de  19  eae*  et  dani  laqueUe  eette  ezpreedon 
cit  emplovde,  et  qu'dle  l*eet  eaeleaMnt  daae  rordonaanee 
de  Louii  XI.  ior  lee  poitei  (1404).  Je  doii  ^jouter,  au  iiqet 
de  eette  lettre.  que  It.  Pirbon,  qui  I'a  ezaaiin^.  eet  d'evb 
qoee'eet  one  eopie  flgur^(noB  caloude)  d'uae  let^  aathen- 
tique  qui  eilete  oa  a  du  exieter.  Sub  fm^ct  lb  oil.  (Lee 
pmonnee  qui  icraient  eurieueee  de  conndtre  lee  detaib  dee 
''*-^"— *•*"-  ""'a  iouleTdei  eette  demiftre  Lettre,  —•——'• 


diieufldoni  qn'a  iouIeTdei  eette  demiftre  Lettre,  pourront 
eonenlter  dee  feuilletone  da  Journal  de  la  Librmtrie  (mii 
1834,  nnindroe  ip  et  li),  le  Jourmal  dee  J}4hata  de  eette 
dpoqne ;  le  Mmmuel  de  PAtaaieur  d'Autarn^kee,  per  M. 
Fontaine  (Peru,  18S6,  in-l*).  la  bioefaure  on  mltmt  biblio- 
frepbe,  war  I'ntilitd  dee  coUectloDi  aatographiquee  (Pane, 
1134.  ia-Bo). 

**  Je  termiaerd  eette  dimreirioa  par  une  rtmarque  qui 
a'cit  pae  eaae  Intdrdt :  aprn  Vaekev^  de  lire,  de  b  main  de 
If  ontdcne,  k  la  fin  de  I'llbto^re  de  Pologne  prdcitde,  lequd 
eet  date  de  1686,  on  vdt  plaed  entia  peicntheiei  on  cbifl^ 
•8.  que  M.  Aimd-MartiB  a  trie  iagdaMoeefneat  expHqud  en 
b  VH>P<»taat  it  I'age  qu*avdt  alon  Montd^me.  En  eflet, 
notre  aateor,  ad  b  dernier  fdrrier  IftSS,  n'avait  peint  encore 
compldtd  ee  dnquante-troidteie  annde,  biea  qa:U  en  fut 
treeprde;  Uadone  duiedonnee  dnqaente-dauaaae.  Cette 
explication,  qni  perebieit  tree  proMble,  mt  miae  bori  de 
toute  eonteetetion  par  rezanen  que  j*d  fut  dee  CeaiflMn- 
lairee  de  C/emr,  eitdi  ptdcddeaguaieBt,  nuiaqne  Vmckef*^  de 
h'yedetd  de  juillet  IftT**  eet  wekwl  du  ehifl^  4ft,  qni  indique 
pideieteeat  I'afe  de  Moatdgne  a  eetu  dpoaue.  Ainti  ee 
philoeopbe  ae  ee  eeatentdt  pea  d*iaicrlreblafln  deqnelquaa 
ounugee  lejugememi  qu*U  em  memU  reHrd  en  me,  coninaa 
il  dit  Id  BMOM,  U  vooldt  eaeoee  ee  lappeler  T'ece  auqael 
II  aTdt  pertd  ee  JugdBMal." 
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peu  de  ciifl  dea  auieim  ancieni,  et  sanout  de  Vir- 
gile,  dont  il  diaait  que  PBnSde  ^tait  etmuyeuse  a 
p^rir,  qu'il  trouvait  dee  choses  de  mauvaia  air  dans 
D^mosthene  et  dans  Cic^ron,  et  qu'Homere  le 
rebtttait  soavent,  etc' 

'*  Sorel,  dani  la  Biblioth^que  franfaiBe,  dit,  au 
Bujet  meme  de  ces  esaais  de  traduction :  '  Puisqu^on 
n'jr  saurait  rien  changer  sans  lea  rendre  tout  autre 
que  ce  qu'ila  sont,  il  faut  lea  laiaaer  dana  un  ^tat  qui 
leur  a  d6jk  acquia  tant  de  reputation  ;*  et  on  peut 
appliquer  k  Montaigne  ce  que  diaait  Racine  dana  la 
preface  de  MUhridate  :  *  Je  rapporte  lea  parolee  de 
Plutarque  tellea  qu'Amjrot  lea  a  traduitea,  car  ellea 
nnt  une  grftce,  dana  le  vieux  atjrle  de  ce  traducteur, 
que  je  ne  croia  point  pouvoir  ^galer  dana  notre 
langue  modeme.* 

*'  On  peut  croire  que  Montaigne  n'aurait  pas 
approu?^  I'ezc^  de  sele  de  sea  tra^ucteura,  lui  qui 
ordonne  anx  imprimenrs  de  auivre  toujoura  I'an- 
cieiine  orthographe  (chap.  10  du  lirre  iii). 

**  Je  croia  ne  pouToir  mleux  terminer  cette  digree> 
aion  qu*en  citant  un  paaaage  dana  lequel  Naigeon 
me  parait  avoir  traits  cette  queation  avec  infiniment 
de  justeaae  et  de  go&t,  en  reproduiaant  ezactement 
dea  ideea  ^nono^  par  Sorel :  *  je  ne  Voia  qu'un  aeul 
moyen  de  rendre  ce  lirre  intelligible  pour  la  plupart 
dea  lecteura ;  c'eat  de  joindre  partout  un  com  men- 
taire  preaque  auasi  long  que  le  texte,  ou  plut6t  de 
le  traduire  dana  la  langue  ^I^gante,  harmonieuee, 
et  claire,  que  Voltaire,  BuflTon,  Diderot,  d*Alembert 
et  Rouaaeau  out  parlee  et  ^rite.  On  r6uaaira  aana 
doute  a  faire  dea  EaaAis  un  liTre  agr^ble,  peut-^tre 
meme  d^une  utility  plus  g^n^rale ;  maia  je  ne  ciaina 
pas  d*a8attrer  que  cette  espece  de  traduction,  en  la 
aupposant  meme  tree  exacte,  ce  qui  ne  aerait  paa 
aana  quelquea  difficult^  ferait  tr^  souvent  perdre 
au  atjrle  de  Montaigne  une  srande  partie  de  aa  pr^ 
cision,  de  aon  ^nergie,  de  sa  liardiea8e,de  ce  naturel 
ais^  qui  en  fait  un  dea  principaux  charmes,  et  don- 
nerait  ik  aon  lirre,  qu'on  ne  refera  pas  plua  que  oelui 
de  Rabelaia,  un  caractere  tres  divera,  moina  origi- 
nal et  beaucoup  moina  piquant.  Le  projet  de  rtoire 
dana  notre  langue  lea  Essais  dx  Montaionb  pent 
paaaer  oomme  tant  d'autres  idto  par  la  tete  d'un 
ignorant  ou  d*un  aot,  maia  il  n*eatrera  jamais  dans 
oelle  d*un  lecteur  judicieux,  instruit  «t  d*un  go&t 
delicat  et  aftr.' 

*'  On  deTra  consnlter,  comme  exemple  de  ce 
qu'on  pourrait  ae  permettre  li  T^rd  du  langage 
dea  EasAia,  lea  citations  quVn  fait  M.  Labouderie 
dana  TouTrage  quMl  a  public  aur  le  Chriatianiame  de 
Montaigne.  Ce  aafant,  k  Taide  de  quelques  change- 
ments  preaque  inaenaiblea,  et  aouvent  par  la  seule 
addition  d'un  mot  entre  parenth^,  (i  rendu  par- 
faitement  intelligible  les  pasaagea  des  EaaAXS  qu'il 
a  cit^a.  C*eat  id[  le  lieu  de  rappeler  qu^,  reUtive- 
ment  k  Torthographe  de  Montaigne,  M.  Labouderie 
eat  dVivia  que  lea  Tariationa  qu'elle  pr6ienta  dana 
le  m^me  mot  emploT^a  pluaieun  fois  et  dans  les 
diTeraes  ^itiona  autoriaent  k  ne  paa  la  conaerrer,  et 
il  dit  que  lea  rataons  aii^gu^  oontre  cette  opinion 
par  lee  deraien  Miteun  n*ont  pas  chang^  sa  con- 
viction. C*eat  le  sjat^me  auivi  aussi  par  M.  Buchon 
dans  set  ^tions  de  Froissart." 

1828. 

€4.  The  jome^— avee  les  notes  de  tous  les  eom- 
mentateure.  Paria^  L^etnre  (printed  bjr  Crapelet), 
lll,}3«  in  8«,  5  vol.  \  portrait  after  that  of  1818. 

A  Tv^print  of  the  edition  of  1818,  to  which  it  is 
confortuable  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  title 


page  mentions  no  particular  editor;  and  thai  M. 
Johanneau's  pre&oe  is  omitted. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  this  and  the 
following  editions  are  described  bj  their  pabliahers 
aa  embodjing  lea  notes  de  tout  lea  eommeKtateurs^ 
they  do  not,  in  point  of  foct,  contain  more  than  a 
aelection  of  the  notes  of  aUtke  eomimentaton,  and 
hardljr  any  two  editors  agree  in  their  seketioo  of 
these  notes. 

1825. 

65.  7^  same, — ^avec  les  notes  de  tous  les  oodh 
mentateurs,  et  precedes  de  TEloge  de  Montaigne, 
par  M.  Villeitaain  ;  Pom,  Froment,  1825.  18mou 
8  vols.    Portrait  after  that  of  Piquet 

Short  notice  (not  signed)  by  the  editor.  Notes 
from  Coate,  Naigeon,  Duval,  Johanneau,  and  Le- 
fevre. — Ekjsf^  ^7  Villemain.---Summai7  of  the  life 
of  Montaigne^ — De  Goumay*S  pre&oe. — Nine  let- 
tera. — ^The  Servitude  Folontaire. — Analytical  table 
of  contenta.    Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 

1826. 

66.  The  aame^ — avec  les  notes  de  tons  les  eom- 
mentateurs;  ^ition  public  par  J.-V.  Lederc. — 
Paris,  Lefeyre  (printed  by  Jules  Didot  Tain^), 
1826.    8vo.  5  Tola.    Portrait  by  Dupont. 

A  good  and  handaome  edition,  forming  part  of 
the  Claaaiquea  Frcmfaiat  publiahed  by  the  aame 
bookaeller.  In  addition  to  the  notes  of  preceding 
editors,  M.  Leclerc  has  added  some  of  his  own,  and 
others  taken  from  the  commentary  of  M.  TAvocai- 
G^n^ral  Servan  upon  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Eaaaya.  Notice  of  the  edition.  Bemafka  upon  the 
life  and  works  of  Montaigne.  Notes  and  Ulustra- 
tions.  Epochsof  the  life  of  Montaigne.  His&mily. 
His  journey.  Remarks  upon  the  admiren  and 
detracton  of  Montaigne.  Ten  letteTS.  Extract 
from  Sebond's  Natural  Theology.  The  ServUucU 
Folontaire,  Analytical  table  of  contents.  La 
Boetie*A  sennets. 

1827. 

67.  The  aame,     Paria^  Rapilly,  1827,  Pro. 

The  edition  of  Chasaeriau,  1820,  with  new  titles, 

68.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  Coste,  Naigeon, 
Amaury- Dural,  Eloi  Johanneau,  et  autres  com 
mentateurs.  Paris,  Menard  et  Deaenne,  1827 
12mo  and  18mo.  10  vols.  Portrait.  This  editior 
forma  part  of  the  Bihliothkque  Franfoiae^  publisher 
by  the  aame  booksellera. 

Summary  of   Montaigne'a    life;   dedication    t( 
Richelieu ;  Ooumay'a  long  preface  ;  aummaries  U 
chaptera ;  nine  lettera ;  the  Servitude  VotontoUre 
no  table  ef  contenta. 

1828. 

69.  Tlieaame,  Paria,  H.  Boasange,  1828.  8vo 
4  vola.    A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

70.  The  aame.  Edition  aelon  Torthographe  d* 
Tauteur,  avec  les  sommaires  analytiques,  et  le 
notes  de  tous  les  commentnteurs ;  precedes  de  li 
preface  de  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  et  d'un  preci 
de  la  vie  de  Montaigne.  Poria,  Tardieu  Deneale 
1828.  8vo.  6  Tola. 

De  Goumay'a  dedication  to  Richelieu,  and  L.; 
Boetie'a  aonneta,  are  printed  in  this  edition.  Th( 
notea  are  aelected  from  different  commentator! 
There  ia  an  analytical  table, 

1830. 

71.  The  aame — (Edition  compacte),  collation n^t 
sur  les  meilleura  textea.    Paris,  Furne,  L.  Dobure 
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1S3^  rojat  8to,  doable  columUi    Some  copies  of 
this  e<litioo  an  dated  1831. 

Villcmain's  Bloge.  Nine  letters ;  the  Servitude 
VotoHiaire;  analjtical  lable.  The  notes  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Desoer's  edition,  though  Que- 
lard  sBjs  it  is  n  reprint  of  that  edition. 

1833. 

7-2.  Tkemmu,   Paris,  Le  Bigre  et  Finnin  Didot, 
8to.  4  ▼ola.    Portrait. 
A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

1834. 

73.  The  eamet  aTec  les  notes  de  tons  les  commen- 
tatenm.  Pom,  Leferre,  1834.  1  vol.  Royal  8to. 
Poohlo  oolmnns.    Portrait  after  that  of  Leclerc*s 


Edition   printed  from  that  of  Leclerc  in  1826 
omitting  the  preliminary  pieces. 

1838. 

74.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  tous  les  com- 
mentateun.  Paris,  L^evre,  1836.  8vo.  2  ?els. 
Portrait  after  that  of  1826. 

The  text  of  the  Essays  with  notes.  The  letters, 
the  Servihide  Volontaircy  and  analytical  table. 

72.  The  eame — (forming  part  of  the  Pantheon 
lAtt&aire),  Dedication ;  notice  of  the  life  of  Mon- 
taigne, by  M.  Buchan.  Bibliographical  notice 
by  Doctor  Payen.  De  Gkmmay's  preface.  The 
Easaya.  Notes  selected  ftom  all  the  commentators. 
Montaigne's  joumey.  Ten  letters.  Avis  de  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  'k  Charles  IX.  The  Sertntude 
Fokmtaire,    List  of  authors  qnoted.    Index, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ESSAY8  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


1.  Attfaehaadof  theMiniatbeplaced 
of  the  Eaajs  pobliahed  at  Genera  bj  Gonlart.  In 
the  ScaJUgertma  Seamia^  at  the  aztkie  Govlait, 
ve  read :  *'  II  a  fiut  ch&drer  lea  oeuTies  de  Mon- 
taigne :  Qtue  audaeia  m  tcripia  olidia.'*  At  the 
article  Montaigne,  Scaliger  aajra,  in  refiennee  to 
Goulait :  **  Ceux  de  Genire  out  ^t^  hien  impn- 
denta  d'en  6ter  plna  d^un  tien." 

2.  B^ponae  k  planean  injurea  et  raOlerica  6eritea 
oontre  Midiel,  leigneiif  de  Montaigne^  dana  on 
liTre  intitule  la  Logi^u^  on  I'Aft  de  penwr,  arec 
nn  bean  tndt^  de  I'edncatioB  dca  enlanta  et  cinq 
cents  excelients  pawigw,  tiria  dn  liTra  dea  FMais, 
pour  montrer  le  m^rice  de  cet  auteur  (bj  Guil- 
lanme  Beranger,  but  publiihed  anonymoualj), 
jRowaiy  Lawrem  Maurry^  1667,  12mo, 

3.  Tkemme.  With  the  author's  name.  Paria, 
J,  Thoury^  P.DfbaU  ef  AuguMtm  Betongue^  1668, 
ln-12. 

"  Cet  ouTiage,"  hits  M.  Payen,  **  n'est  \l.  pio- 
prement  parler  qu'un  eatnit  des  Esaaia.  L'anteur, 
Youlant  d^fendre  Montaigne  oontre  lea  ^crirains  de 
Poii-Rojral,  crut  ne  ponroir  mieuz  le  fiiire  qu'en 
leur  opposant  Montaigne  meme ;  il  nctifie  lea  cUa- 
tions  inexacUs  faitea  dans  la  logique^  en  dtant  le 
texte  des  Essjkis,  11  npporte  quelques  jugemens 
faTorebles ;  11  donne  une  paitie  du  chapitre  de  I'in- 
Btitutlon  des  en&nta  et  tcnnine  par  502  pens6ea 
extraites  des  Essajs. 

This  folume  is  now  extremeljr  rare ;  it  is  not  in 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  but  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Librarj  Sainte<3(eneTieTe  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  Public  Libiaiy  at  Bordeaux. 

4.  VEtprii  dea  Esaaia  da  Mickeiy  seigneur  de 
Montaigne.  Paria,  Charlea  de  Seroy^  1677, 12mo. 
Engiaved  frontispiece,  with  portrait^  and  the  Q«e 
Sfoia-^e  f    Printed  title-page. 

5.  Penafea  de  MonUUyne,  propres  I.  former  Tea- 
prit  et  les  moBun.  A  Paris,  chei  Aniann,  Directeur 
de  rUnprimerie  Rojale,  rue  de*  la  Haipe,  1700, 
1  Tol.  12mo. 

6.  The  aa$ne. — Seconde  ^ition,  consid^rablement 
augment^  Amaterdam^  Henri  Dubordea  et  Etietma 
/^o^er,  1701,  small  12. 


7.  Tfteaoaie. — jl««leniaahl70S,freNriZ>efftoiifte 
an  Kalvestnuit,  12m0k 

8.  Tke  aomew — Paria,  nouYelle  tiition,  impri- 
merie  bibliogcaphique,  nu  XIII  (1805),  l2ino. 

9.  VEaprii  de  Maaiaigne^  on  lea  Mjoimei,  pen- 
s^es^  jngements  et  reflexions  de  cet  auteur,  r^ig^ 
par  ordre  de  matieras  (by  Peaselier).  Berlin  (Paris), 
Etienne  de  Bordeaux,  1753,  12mo.,  2  toL 

10.  Tke  aame. — Nouvelle  ^ition.  Berlin  et 
Paria.    Moxet,  1767, 12mo.,  2  vol. 

Same  edition  as  the  preceding ;  there  are  onljr 
the  titlea  changed. 

11.  ne  aame^—Londreay  178S,  18mo.,  2  foL, 
portnit. 

12.  L*Ami  des  Jeunes  Gens,  ou  Guide  pour  les 
oonduira  dana  la  soci^t^,  leur  inspirer  Tamour  des 
▼erttts,  les  Aoigner  du  vice,  etc.;  oumige  dans 
lequel  on  a  extrait  des  morceanx  de  Plutarque, 
Cio^ron,  Pline,  Quintilien,  Montesquieu,  Mon- 
iaignef  F^ifion,  Bufibn,  Bajnal,  etc.  Paria,  De- 
ienfiOe  (no  date),  2  vol.  12,  fig.  {hy  Rets,  but 
published  anonymously.)  This  work  is  the  same 
that  appeared  in  1790,  under  the  title  Guide  de» 
Jeumea  Gena  de  Pun  et  de  Paaire  save,  a  leur  entree 
dana  le  monde  ;  the  titles  only  are  changed. 

IS.  Le  Portrait  du  Sage,  extrait  de  Confudus, 
Platon,  Z^on,  Cic^ron,  S^eque»  Epictete,  Marc 
Aurele,  Plutarque,  Montaigne^  Bacon,  Charron, 
F&i^on,  La  Bruy^re,  Sterne,  J.-J.  Rousseau,Weifts^ 
etc. ;  editeur,  Gabriel  Peignot,  Paris,  1809,  12mo. 
48  pages,  **  grand  papier  relin  fort,  tir6  a  75  exem. 
plabes  tons  num^rotls,  et  deux  sur  papier  rose.** 

14.  UBaprit  de  Montaigne,  avec  une  preface 
et  des  notes,  par  M.  Laurentie,  Paria,  Meguignon- 
Havart  et  Bricon^  1829, 18mo.,  1  vol.  Part  of  th< 
Biblioth^ue  choisie,  published  under  the  directioi 
of  M.  Laurentie. 

**  This  volume  is  extracted  not  from  the  Easare 
but  from  the  work  of  Pesselier,  which  tlie  preton 
editor  has,  however,  abridged :  **  Nous  avons  garde,' 
says  he,  "  dans  ce  recueil  ce  qui  a  dii  etre  inspire 
seulement  par  le  christianisme ;  le  grec  du  portiqu* 
a  disparu.  Ce  litre  contient,  non  pas  MontaigiK 
^happ^  des  ^les  d'Ath^eSi  mais  Montaign* 
fran^aise  et  chr^tien.'* 


TRAVELS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


1.  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michil  Montaionb 
en  Italia  par  la  Suisse  et  TAllemagne,  en  1580  et 
158 1 ,  avec  des  notes  par  M.  de  Querlon.  A  Rome  et 
Paria^  Lejay^  1774,  4to.  A  fine  portrait,  engraved 
by  Saint- Aubin.    A  magnificent  volume,  dedicated 


to  Buflbn,    The  notes  are  drawn  up  by  Querlon 
from  materials  supplied  by  M.  Jaraet. 

2  and  8.  The  «ame«-~The  same  titles,  the  aaint 
date.  2  vols.  12mo.,  or  8  vols,  small  12mo.  Ni 
portrait. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


There  are  aevenl  poitntAm,  reputed  oeioinals, 
of  Montaigne. 

1.  Fiquet  has  left  us  one,  after  a  veiy  remarkable 
portrait,  painted  in  1578,  by  Dumoustier* 


9.  The  Montaigne  engraved  by  Ch^rean,  in  1725 
is  after  a  portrait  which  at  that  time  belonged  tc 
M.  Berroyer,  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament. 

3.  That  published  by  Delpech  is  copied  firom  a 
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Ixnvii 


'  portrait  which  wai  for  «  long  time  in  the  Dep6t 
dm  ArduTflt,  mod  hai  onlj  been  reoentl/  remoTed 
thcnee. 

1 .  The  moit  ancient  of  the  aitoRAVBD  foktkajts 
that  I  am  aoqaainted  with  b  that  which  appeared 
ta  the  ediUooa  of  1611  and  1617,  tigned  Thomas 
de  Ltu:    it  hat    loiiie  iceembiaaee   to  that  of 


I' 


I 


SL  Father  Leiong  (ia  the  l^tMiofft^e  ffistorique) 
ncDtioiifl*  about  tldi  epoch,  a  portnut  of  Montaigne 
bj  Jaapaid  Inae. 

3.  The  Mtme,  by  DesrocheA    4to. 

4.  The  edition  of  16S5  has  a  poitnit,  with  no 
■gaatnra,  which  idao  appeared  in  the  editions  of 
1652  and  16^7.  The  armorial  bearings  by  which 
it  is  aeoompanied  are  incorrect.  In  some  copies 
the  arms  are  omitted. 

5.  The  edition  of  1640  has  a  portrait*  but  without 
a^  Bignataie. 

6.  There  is  a  portrait,  signed  N,  de  Larmemm^ 
m  the  editioB  of  Paris,  1659. 

7.  Tke  Mtme,  also  in  the  edition  of  Holland, 
1659,  with  the  signatare  P.  ClcuweL 

8.  Also  in  the  edition  of  Parts,  1669,  with  the 
■gnatuie  MtUketu* 

9.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  in  the  small 
nae,  in  the  work  by  Freher,  published  in  1688. 

10.  11,  12.  In  the  edition  of  the  Essays,  1641, 
in  that  of  "  L'Esprit  de  Montaigne,"  1677,  and  in 
the  *"  Pens^**  J  701,  there  is  reqieetiTeljr  a  por- 
trait of  Teiy  small  sise.  That  of  1641  is  signed 
F.  Homeruogt, 

IS.  ne  9ame^  designed  bj  Oenesi^  engrared  by 
Ck^ream^  4to.  1723  (after  that  of  1635),  iiuthe  edi- 
tioa  of  London,  1724.    The  arms  here  also  are 


14.  Tke  some,  engraved  by  CSk^reau^  4to.  1725 
(after  the  portrait  announced  as  original,  eommu- 
aiesied  by  M.  Berroyer).  The  arms  are  coirsct 
In  the  edition  of  Paris,  1725. 

15, 16, 17.  There  are  three  redactions  of  this 
portrait :  one,  in  8to.,  in  the  edition  of  Amsterdam, 
1781 ;  muthcr,  in  12mo.,  in  the  edition  of  Lon- 
don, 1771 ;  the  third,  in  18mo.,  in  the  edition  of 
the  *•  PeiMMgea,"  London,  1783. 

18.  The  eame,  designed  by  Joratf  and  engraved 
by  /yqjipflif,  m  the  manner  of  red  chalk,  in  4to., 
in  the  work  of  Saeerien.    (See  the  list  of  aathors.) 

19.  Tke  eamej  J,  Bkukitm,  inv.  sculps.  A  re. 
doctioo,  in  8to.,  of  the  preceding ;  black,  with  the 
iattiab  of  #hmfoiff* 

20.  Tke  eame,  in  the  line  manner,  in  the  work 
ef  Lavatar,  vol.  8,  La  Haye,  1796,  folio. 

21.  2^  JOMe,  engraved  by  Fiquei,  in  8vo.,  after 
a  pestait  by  jhimoueiier^  in  1578.  this  portrait 
as  on*  ef  the  finest  of  all  that  have  been  pubUshed. 

22.  Tke  eame^  after  the  same :  no  signatonk  la 
the  edilioa  of  1796. 

23.  Tke  eame^  engraved  by  A,  de  SaitU-Aubm, 
and  finished  by  Jtomanei,  4to.  A  fine  engravings 
B  the  edition  in  4to.  of  the  Journey. 

24.  Tke  eame^  engraved  by  Foifer,  jun.,  4to. 
(after  the  preceding.) 


25.  The  same,  signed  F,  N.  et  Martinet,  8vo. 
(after  the  preceding.) 

26.  The  same^  designed  and  engraved  by  Koel 
Primeau  (after  the  preceding),  8vo.,  in  the  editions 
published  by  Bastien. 

27.  iTIe  some,  engraved  by  Ze&eou,  4to.  (Esnauts 
et  Rapilly.) 

28.  The  eame^  Marittier  deL,  Ponoe  sculp.  In 
the  work  entitled  lUustres  Franfais, 

29.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  F.  Bon' 
neviile,  8vo.  (after  that  by  Saint- Aubin.) 

30.  The  same,  engraved  by  P,  M.  Alix,  after 
Dumoustier,  and  coloured  by  Bechet,  folio,  oval 
form,  published  by  Drouhin. 

81.  The  same,  designed  by  Coeaskis,  engraved 
by  Alex.  Tardieu^  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Lefevre, 
1818. 

32.  Tke  same,  engraved  1^  Leroux,  after  Du- 
moustier,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Desoer. 

88.  The  same,  engraved  by  P.  Audoin,  -Svo.,  in 
the  edition  by  Chasserian. 

34.  The  same,  in  the  line  manner,  by  Meysens 
(Landon  dir.),  8vo,  (Biogr.  Univ.  et  galerie  hist, 
de  Landon.) 

35.  Tke  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  DupotU, 
in  an  edition  by  Leibvre,  8vo. 

86.  The  same,  ezact^  resembling  the  prooeding 
as  to  the  portrait,  engraved  1^  Pottei^  in  another 
edition  of  Lefevre,  8vo. 

37.  Tke  earns,  designed  by  Deeeria,  engraved  by 
Fauchery,  8vo. 

38.  TAe  some,  engraved  on  steel  by  X</bvre,  4to., 
published  byBlaiMt 

39.  The  same,  Aug.  SauU-Aubin,  a  profile  in 
medallion,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Naigeon. 

40.  Iks  same,  C.  Hulot,  a  profile  in  medallion, 
in  the  edition  in  lOma,  by  Lefevre. 

41.  The  same,  at  the  head  ef  a  Notiee  ear  Mon^ 
taigne,  in  the  **  loonographie  instructive." 

42.  The  same,  engraved  by  Bead,  ftnm  the  ori- 
ginal picture  in  the  Depot  des  Arehives  du  Roy- 
anme,  at  Paris,  published  by  Templemaa. 

There  are  several  other  portraits,  in  different 
sises,  without  rignatures. 
The  full-lengUi  portraits  of  Montaigne  are  i~^ 

43.  Ih  the  engraving  by  2d.  Forster,  ftom  the 
picture  by  Oros,  representing  Charies  the  Fifth 
vinting  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  folio. 

44.  In  the  engraving  by  Baguoy,  after  Duels, 
of  Montaigne  visiting  Tasso,  folio. 

45.  The  same,  Lgrtmx  sculp.,  Dev&ia  dd.,  8vo. 
1822. 

46.  Tke  same,  engraved  by  Leroy,  after  DupoHt^ 
large  8vo.,  1835,  in  the  Plutarque  Franfoie, 

47.  A  lithographed  portrait,  BomOtm  del.,  after 
the  bust  in  the  Aftis^  des  Mommens  franfaist  4tOb 
in  the  Galerie  Franfoise, 

48.  The  same,  4Uk,  Oautkerei  et  Weber. 

49.  The  eame,  foUo,  P,  InM. 

50.  The  eame,  fi»lio,  Maurm  (after  thai  of  th« 
ifs^   des  Motmmam  FroHfak),  published   by 

Delpech. 

51.  The  samCf  redaeed  from  the  ptec^dif. 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  OPINIONS 

WHICH    HAVB   BBSN   PASSED,   llIRWrTLT  OR   ZNDiaBCTLT,   UPON   MONTAlGNB  AND   Bit  WRITLN68. 

(TWciM  which  were  deemed  more  eapedaUy  ftorthy  qf  noUee  have  been  reprinted  m  the  present  Edition. 


1.  SccBvoFm  Sammarthani  elogiorum  (lib.  ii). 

2.  Thuam,  historiarum  (lib.  civ.,  add  ann.  1692. 
Edit.  RoverianB.  1630,  tn-folio,  1 5,  pag.  264). 

Idem.  De  VUd  sud  (lib.  iu.,  pag.  52). 
8.  Pasquier  (lettre  L,  ii?.  zviii^  k  M.  Pelg^, 
mattre  dot  eomptes). 

4.  JusH  ZrfjMn  epiat.  (otnt.  1,  miscell.  epist.  43 ; 
Cent  2,  epist.  41,  55,  56,  92.  Cent  1,  ad  Belgas 
epist  15.    Cent.  2,  ad  Belgas  epist.  21). 

5.  Mademoiadle  de  Goumay^  pr^ace  dee  Beeaia 
de  Tuition  in-foL,  Parie^  1595,  reprinted  in  the 
Proumenoir  deM.de  MontaignCj  Parie,  in-12, 
L'Angelier,  1599 ;  and  again  in  the  edition  of  the 
Essies,  Pttria,  1617 ;  again,  in  1625,  in  4to.;  nnd 
again,  with  new  modifications,  in  1635,  &c.  5cc. 

6.  Balzac,  IHaaertation  (19  et  20). 

7.  Plaeeae MM kM.miton,  M. Pajren doubts 
the  authenticitjr  of  this  letter. 

8.  Bokmdi  Mareeii  epiai.  (lib.  L,  epist  22,  Joanni 
Capellano.) 

9.  Domrnid  Baudu  iambioorum  (lib.  ii.,  et  in 
notis). 

10.  Jonathan  de  Saimt-Servm,  Essais  et  ob- 
tenrations  sur  les  essais  da  seigneur  de  Montaigne. 
London,  Bdward  AUde,  1626,  12mo. 

11.  Blogee  dee  Hommee  llhuirea,  qui  depuia  un 
•i^Ie  ont  fleuri  en  France  dans  la  profession  des 
lettres,  compost  par  SceTole  de  Sainte-Marthe,  et 
mis  en  fran^ais  par  G.  CoUetet  Parte,  CourbS, 
1644  (Ut.  ii..  pag.  147). 

12.  Qui  Patm^  lettre  du  12  septembre,  1645. 
(Lettres  Cboisiea.    Paria,  12mo.,  No.  6.) 

IS.  CkaneL  Traits  de  I'esprit  de  rhomme  et 
de  ses  fonctions. — Parie^  Camuaai  et  Petity  1649, 
8vo.  (liT.  ii.,  chap.  10,  Ut.  Hi.,  chap.  8.) 

14.  Preface  de  la  galerie  des  peinturcs.  Parity 
Sercy,  1668. 

15.  .S'orel.  BibUoth^ttefran9aiBe.  Ports,  1667, 
12mo.  (page  80). 

16.  De  Siihon,  De  Timmortalit^  de  I*&me. 
Paris,  1634, 4to.  (lir.  i.,  disc.  2  ;  Ut.  ii.  disc.  6.) 

17.  Dttudiffuier,  Traits  du  rrai  et  ancien  usage 
des  duels  (page  88^. 

18.  Examen  de  la  maniire  d'enseigner  le  latin 
aux  en&nts  par  le  seul  usage.    Parts,  1688  (p.  72). 

19.  De  ViUiere.  Reflexions  sur  les  d^&uU 
d*autrui  (chap,  de  la  nature  et  du  vrajr,  t.  ii). 

20.  Bfranffer.  R^ponse  aux  injures  ^tes  centre 
Michel,  seis[neur  de  Montaigne,  etc  (Extracts 
from  the  Essays,  No.  2.)  Parts,  1667  et  1668, 
12mo. 

The  author  quotes  several  opinions  upon  the 
Essajs,  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  an  illustrious 
prelate,  and  that  of  M.  L.  D. 

21.  Jbuma/ des  Savants,  August  1677. 

22.  Pnfaee  to  the  •«  Esprit  des  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne.    Paris,  De  Serey^  1677, 12roo. 

23.  De  Freheri,  med.  norib.  Theatri  virontm  eru- 
dUione  daronan,    Noriberyes^  1 688,  folio  (tome  Hi., 


parag.  4,  page  1486):  an  article  extracted  fioi 
Scevole  Sainte-Marthe,  with  a  portrait 

24.  Blaise  Pascal,  CEums,  La  Haye,  177! 
in-8«.,  5  Tol.  {PensSea,  premiere  psrtie,  article  I 
Nos.l0etl4,art.9;  Nos.  36  et  48, art  10 ;  Ko.  1 
art  1 1,  entitled :  ^^Epiotite  et  de  Montaiyne,  deiu 
i^e  partie,  art  17*  No.  34.) 

25.  Matlebranche.    R^herche  de  la  r6nU . . 
(liT.  ii.,  part  ui.,  chap,  iii.,  et  les  ^dairdsiemei 
et  chap.  5.) 

26.  Nicole.  Essais  de  morale.  (Tome  6,  Pei 
s^  sur  dirers  sujets  de  morale,  art.  29:  di 
Plaisira.) 

27.  Ant,  Amauld  et  Nicole,  La  Logiqve,  ( 
I'Art  de  penser.  (Troisieme  parUe.  chap.  19,  No.  C 

28.  Lcdere,  Biblioth^ne  unirerselle  et  hitt 
rique,  juin  16  1. 

29.  La  Chetirdie,  under  the  word  MoncaJ 
Rouen,  1691.     Reflexion,  161  (Coste), 

80.  LitfaHle    (anonyme).      Le   poitefeaille 
M.  L.  D.  F.  Carpentras.    Laharre,  1694,  l2mo. 

31.  Ancillon,  Melanges  critiques  de  litteratu; 
B&le,  1691  (tome  ii.,  art  79). 

32.  Dom  Bonaventure  eTAryonne,  under  t 
name  of  Vigneul  Marrille.  Melanges  d'hitto 
et  de  litt^rature.  Rouen,  Maury,  1699,  12n 
(tome  i.,  page  133). 

33.  La  Bruyere.  Caract^res,  dixiime  Mit» 
Ports,  1699  (page  31). 

34.  Lamy,  Demonstration  de  la  saintet^  d€ 
religion  chn^tienne. 

35.  Artaud.  Pre&ce  to  the  Peiis^  de  M 
taignc, 

36.  Jaeq,  Bernard,  NouTelles  de  la  r^publii 
des  lettres.    Avril,  1701. 

37.  M^moires  pour  Thistoire  des  sciences  et 
beaux  arts.     Mai  et  juin,  1701. 

88.  Saey  (anonyme).  Traits  de  I'amitie.  Pn 
Barbin,  1704  (page  149). 

89.  Saint- Bvremond,  Edit,  d' Amsterdam,  Vt 
in- 12.  (CEuvres  melees,  tome  iiL,  page  58.  ] 
lange  curieux,  tome  i.,  page  1 73.) 

40.  Menayiana,  Edit  de  Ports,  1715  (tome 
page  102). 

41.  Tessier.  Eloges  des  hommee  ilhisl 
Leyde,  1715,  12mo.  (Citations  de  de  Thou, 
flexions  de  I'auteur  qui  rapporte  quelques  ji 
mens  et  critiques.) 

42.  Boyle.  Dictionnaire.  Edit,  de  1720  (ton 
page  852  *,  tome  if.,  page  2986  et  3025).  It  is  \ 
remarkable  that  Bayle  has  not  dedicated  a  spe 
article  to  Montaigne.  The  same  omission  it 
be  wondered  at  in  the  Dictionnaires  of  Moi 
Chaufepi^  and  Prosper  Marchand. 

43.  Seyraiaiana.    Edit  de  Paria,  1721  (p.  1 

44.  Hu^Hana,  Edit  de  Paria,  1722  (art 
page  14;. 

45.  Jfic^ron,    M^moires  pour  serrir,  etc. 
(tome  xtL) 
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iS,  Bttverwyk,    Defense  de  la  m^ecine  oontre 

let  calomnict  do  Montaigne,  dant  I'ouviage  inti- 

'  tale :   Bloge  de  la  m^tUemg  ei  de  la  dirurffie. 

Pans.    Bebuir^  1730,  ]2mo.   (from  page  30  to 

47.  €UUalogu0  mamiterit  de  la  BibUoihigue  du 
toi  rMffi  ten  de  milieu  du  eihle  dernier.     (After 

I  mentioaing  the  different  editions  of  the  Eanyi, 
the  judicious  compiler  adds :  **  Oavrage  surann^, 
e»time,  goikt^  dans  le  monde»  moins  par  ce  qa'il 

'  A  de  bon  que  par-ee  qn'il  a  de  mauTais.) 

48.  Meremre  de  France,  1733.  Projetde  traduo- 
(ion  en  franfais  modeme  des  Eeeaie  de  Montaigne. 

49.  Cromeaz.  Histoire  da  pjrrrhonisme  ancien 
et  modeme.  La  Haye^  P.  de  Hondt,  1783,  foUo 
(pages  134,  1516). 

'  50.  Bauiier  (the  president).  La  vie  de  Michel, 
ieigaettT  de  Montaigne  (6ist  printed  in  the  edition 
oi  the  Essajs  in  1739 ;  then  sacoessivelj  in  the 
Mercw  de  France^  October,  1740 ;  in  the  Sup- 
pWncnt,  in  4to.,  published  the  same  jrear  at  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  Blogee  de  guelguee  amUure  franeaie^ 
Ihjm,  MaztereC,  1742,  8to.,  where  it  is  entitled  : 
Ufmoirea  pour  eercir,  eia, ;  in  the  edition  of  the 
VjvtLj9,  1745;  and  in  the  sufasequent  reprints  of 
Co^'s  edition). 

51.  Scalifferama  eeeumda.  Articles  Montaigne 
lod  Ooulart.  (See,  as  to  the  **  Scaligeiana  prima 
et  •ecands^**  a  curious  note  in  the  RfyerUrire  dee 
hAltograpkiea  epeeialee  de  Oabr,  PtHgnoL  Parity 
Rcnonai^  1810.) 

fl  Mimteequieu.    Pens^  (sur  les  modemes). 

63.  PeaaeUer.  Pre&ceto  the  **  Esprit  de  Mon- 
taisoe  et  ^Qge  hlitoriqne  de  oet  auteur.*'    Fariif 

i2lBO. 

54.  Mill  momiii  (SuTici.  i'aris,Verdi^  1825 
'tooM  I,  pagM  45,  49,  150,  559 ;  tome  ir.,  pages 
i^  479,  482). 

55.  /*.  CkMfe.  Pre&oe  to  the  edition  of  the 
Emyi,  1724,  and  ons  skt  rMHtm  de  1739,  re- 
printed, with  modifications,  in  1745. 

54.  f'oUaire.  Discouis  k  rAcad6nie.^Lettres 
pbiUMopbiques  (lettre  xii),  prffiice  de  I'Ecossaise. 
—Diet  philoSb,  arL  Fnafals. — Epitre  sur  I'envie. 
-Lettre  mn  eomte  de  Tressan  du  21  aout  1746.^ 
Melanges  pbilosophiqaes. 

57.  y.^.  BoaeeeoM  often  quotes  Montaigne,  and 

tan  frcqucntljr  atails  himself  of  his  ideas  without 

lasiag  him :  he  answers  some  of  his  opinions  in 

t.  e  4th  book  of  the  Emite,  and  in  the  Conietwme^ 

p4rtie  doozitee,  livre  x.) 

58  D,J.C.B,  (Dora.  Jos.  Cajot,  b6iMictin), 
Ln  ptagiata  de  M.  J.-J.  Rousseau  sur  T^ucation. 
U  Bm^e,  PttHa,  Duiaad,  1766,  8to.  ct  12m0L  (from 
r.^«-vlI9  to  159). 

59.  rmsoM.  Voltaire,  mhislettcr  to  the  Comte 
it  Trinmn.  warmljr  eulogises  the  author  of  the 

Msyt,  ami  sajs  on  this  sobiect :  **  Yous  ne  Tons 
-v«  pes  aasufteent  tiomp^  sur  MontaigDe,  je  tous 
'ntKpne  hitn^  monsieur,  d'aToir  pris  sa  d^ense." 
. .  **  Je  coDserrersi  ch^rcment  rexemphufe  que 
*jo»  a'avea  ibit  llionneur  de  m*enn>jrer;*'  and 
M.  Biet  sajs,  in  his  Dieeoure  tur  Mmdmgne^  that 
K  de  Treman  wrote  a  disssTtation  on  this  subject ; 
^^  thcie  is  BO  sndi  piece  in  the  edition  of  the 

•  <it  of  the  Comte  de  Ticssan,  pubUtbed  bj  M. 
•apnion.     Paris,  Keven  H  Andn^,   1822.23, 

I   tat. 
C9.  ^acemsa.   Histoire  des  philosophes  modemes 

•  •-  «un  pettmits  graves  dans  le  gout  du  cnjon, 
<  •{<»  lea  ilimiTT  des  plus  grands  peintrta,  par 


M.  Saverien,  public  par  Fran9ois,  graveur.    Parity 
Brunet,  1760,'4io.  4  vols. 

61.  Biblioth^ues  fran$aises  de  Laereix  du 
Maine  et  de  Duverdier^  par  M.  Bigoley  de  Jurignjr ; 
Pane,  1772,  4to.,  7  vol.      (See  under  Michel) 

62.  Dom  de  Vienne,  Dissertation  sur  la  religion 
de  Montaigne.  Bordeaux  et  Faria,  1773,  8vo. — 
Eloge  historique  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  disser- 
tation sur  la  religion  ;  Forte,  1775,  in-8. — Histoire 
de  la  Tille  de  Bordeaux ;  Bordeaux^  1771,  4to., 
tome  i. 

63.  De  QuerkM,  Discours  pr6liminaire  du  Jour- 
nal du  Voyage  de  Montaigne. 

64.  Talbert,  Eloge  de  Michel  Montaigne  qui  a 
remport^  le  prix  d'^Ioquence  \  1* Academic  de  Bor- 
deaux en  1774.  (Printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
Essays  of  1779,  1780,  1789.)  This  Eloge  is  fol- 
lowed  bjr  some  interesting  notes. 

65.  Deekmdee,  Reflexions  sur  lesgrands hommes 
qui  sont  morts  en  plaisantant ',  AmaterdoM,  1782, 
12mo.  (He  dtes  Montaigne  at  pages  3,  23,  118, 
et  eeguent,)  **  L*id^  de  cet  ouTrage,"  says  M. 
Payen,  **  qui  est  d*une  grand  paurrete  d*ex^ution, 
a  certainement  6U  foumie  a  Tauteur  par  oette 
phrase  de  Montaigne  qu'il  cite  dans  sa  preface: 
Si  feetoie  faieeur  de  Umree  Je  feroii  un  regietre 
commenti  dee  morte  dieereee.  Qui  aporendroU  lee 
hommee  h  moartr,  leur  apprtndroU  a  vivre,  Le 
regietre  existait,  mais  non  eommenU^  du  Yirant 
meme  de  Montaigne,  car  Jean  Tixier  de  Ravisi, 
plus  oonnu  sous  le  nom  de  iZovisiiis  Textor,  et  qui 
etait  mort  d^  1524,  a  donn^  dans  son  Qffieina 
vel  potiue  naiura  kietoria  une  longue  liste  d'un 
grsnd  nombre  de  noms  d*hommes  clsss^s  en  trcnte- 
six  chapitres  dont  chacun  oomprend  une  cause 
particuli^  de  mort ;  ainsi :  De  iis  qui  podagra 
mortui ;  de  iis  qui  aquis  submersi  interierunt ;  de 
iis  qui  in  latrinis  perierunt ;  de  gaudio  et  risu  mor- 
tuis ;  de  iis  qui  in  actu  venereo  mortui ;  de  iis  qui 
siti  ac  hme  perierunt,  ete.  Fog.  k  I'ouTiage  dt^ 
^ition  de  Bdle,  1552.  in-4,  de  hi  page  509  k  596. 
— Plusieujs  autres  ouviages  ont  M  composes  dans 
le  meme  sens.  Falere  Maxme  a  oonsacr6  le  chap, 
xii.  du  lirre  ix.  \l,  quelques  exemples  de  morts  le- 
marquables  (de  mortibus  non  fulgaribns);  on  a 
public  I,  Farie^  en  1772,  ches  Mouimrd^  un  ouTrage 
en  2  Tol.  ui-12,  intitule  :  Demiens  senthnents  des 
plus  lUustres  peitonnages  oondamn^  k  mort,  lequcl 
est  attribu^  par  M.  Barbier  anz  abb4s  Sabatier  et 


de  Verteuil,  et  que  Sabatier,  dans  see  articles  in- 
^its,  attribne  i  I'abb^  Priori.    II  a  paru  en 


1818,  )i  Paris,  dies  A.  Emeiy,  nn  ouTrage  in-8*., 
sans  nom  d'autenr  {^Lha  TkUee/),  sons  ce  titre : 
Les  demieiB  moments  des  plus  giands  hommes 
fnofais  condemn^  ^  mort  pour  d^lttsnolitiques. — 
Le  profcssenr  Dc^genettes  «  Ihit  paiaitre  en  1833. 
un  oavnge  intituli :  Etudes  sur  m  genre  de  mort 
des  hommes  illostrca  de  Plutarqne  et  des  empe- 
reim  romaina.>-On  pcut  rapprocber  les  onvragcs 
suivants  de  eenz  qui  pr^oSidcnt,  car  la  mort  est 
au  nombre  dee  oMdemte  dont  on  y  titrnve  le  ridt : 
ainsi  Boeeaee  a  6crit  vn  litre,  2>e  eaeSbue  virorum, 
ae  famimarum  tOuaMxta^  qui  a  4te  plodenn  fuis 
traduit  en  franfak  sons  las  tHtcs  de :  La  Rnyne 
dca  nobles  hommes  et  iinmnea,  Z.fon,  1483  ;  le  lifta 
des  cas  des  noMas  hommes  et  femmea  malheurens, 
i'oris,  1488  ;  des  KoUes  nalheureax,  Parie^  1494 ; 
Trsit^  dee  mteTcntorst  dta  personages  signal^, 
Porw,  1578,  ete.  La  liste  eommanoe  \  Adam  et 
Eve  et  s'ari^  \  Jtan  de  Fnmee.  On  attff  boa  I 
Qwrgm  CtafdWa  roBTn^  iDtilnJft:  la  Tewpla 
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JAmb  Boccao*  de  U  Rnjne  d'anlcuiiB  nobles  ma&- 
heureux  fiut  par  GeorgeM  Mm  imitateur,  Parig, 
€kliot  Dnpi^,  1517«  in-fol.,  gothique;  voy.  i'ex- 
timit  qa'en  donne  M.  Budion  dans  la  notice  qti*il 
a  plao6e  I.  la  tete  de  son  Mition  de  Georges  Chate- 
lain  du  Panth^n  Litt^rairo.— i*.  BoiUi  de  Gau- 
berUn  est  auteur  d'un  ouTiage  qui  a  pour  titre : 
Les  Tragiques  accidents  des  hommes  illustres  de- 
puis  le  premier  siecle  jasqu*a  present,  1619  in-12 ; 
la  liste  commence  par  Abel  el  finit  an  chevalier  de 
Guise,  etc** 

66.  LadvoaU  {J.  BJ).  Dicttonnaire  historique 
et  bibliographic  portatif  (art.  Montaigne). 

67.  CkttMdon  {L.  M.)  et  F.  A.  Velandme.  Nou- 
▼eau  dictionnaire  historique  (article  Moniaigtui), 

68.  FelUr  (/*.  X.),  Dictionnaire  historique 
(rarticle  Aiontaigne), 

69.  Dictionnaire  historique  et  bibliographique 
porUtif,  par  L.  G.  P.    Parit,  HoequarU  1 8 1 5,  8  vo. 

70.  i'at4/my(  Marquis  de).  Melanges  tires  d'une 
grande  bibliotb^ue.  Tom.  xt.,  vol.  P.  de  la  col- 
lection. Tome  12  de  la  lecture  des  livres  fran^ais, 
suite  de  la  huitiime  partie.  A  long  article  is  here 
appropriated  to  Montaigne,  and  concludes  with  a 
list  of  expressions  in  common  use  at  the  prifsent 
time  which  societ/  owes  to  our  Essayist,  and  another 
list  of  those  which  he  hasarded,  but  which  did  not 
succeed. 

71.  Laoomibe  de  Prezel  (anonjme).  Diction- 
naire de  portraits  historiques,  anecdotes  et  traits 
remarquables  des  hommes  illustres.  PariSt  Lor 
eombe^  1768,  8vo.,  3  vol.  (article  Aiontaiffne.) 

72.  Sabatier  de  Castree,  Les  trois  siecles  de 
notre  litterature.  Paris,  Ouejffiert  1772,  8to., 
8  vol.  (article  Montaigne.^ 

73.  Bret.  Discours  prelimiuaire  des  ceuvres  de 
Moliere. 

73.  TUon  du  Tiliei.  Essai  sur  les  honneurs  et 
sur  les  monuments  accord^  aux  illustres  savants 
pendant  la  suite  des  si^es.  Parie^  1784,  12mo., 
pages  366  and  444. 

75.  De  la  Diamerie,  Eloge  anal/tique  et  his- 
torique de  Michel  Montaigne,  suivi  de  notes,  d*ob- 
servations  sur  la  caractere  de  son  style  et  le  g^nie 
de  notre  langue,  et  d'un  dialogue  entre  Montaigne, 
Bnyle  et  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Amsterdam  et  Paris, 
1781,  8vo. 

76.  Ponee,  Les  illustres  Franfais,  ou  Tableaux 
historiques  des  grands  hommes  de  la  France.  PariSf 
1790.  1816. 

77.  Diderot,  Article  Pjrrhonisme  de  TEnc/clo- 
p^die;  Philoeophie  ancienne  et  modeme,  1798, 
torn,  iii.,  pag.  481.^Penste  philosophiques. 

78.  La  Harpe.  Conis  de  litt^ture,  Mition  bj 
DeterviUe,  1818,  8vo.  (Introduction  an  discours 
sur  r^tHt  dee  lettres  en  Europe,  etc.,  tom.  v.,  p.  38. 
— Appendice,  ou  Nouveaux  ^laircissements  sur 
rhistoire  ancienne,  tom.  iii.,  pag.  898  ;  Ire  partie, 
liv.  3,  chap,  i.,  sur  Plutarque,  tom.  iv.,  pag.  304.) 

79.  Alar^cAo/ (Sylv.).  Dictionnaii«  des  Atb^es. 
(This  author  recaons  Montaigne  among  the  class 
of  men  who  figure  in  his  work.) 

80.  Momteur.  Ann^  1800,  No.  7  (7  vend^ 
maire,  an.  ix).  Arrit  of  the  piefect  of  the  d^ 
partement  de  la  Gironde  {Thtbaaideau)  permitting 
!he  removal  of  the  body  of  Montaigne  from  the 
church  of  the  oi-devamt  FemttaMte  to  the  eaUs  des 
Motnunents^  and  rsquirisg  this  ceremonial  to  be 
observed. 

8!.  Momtew.  Ann^  1800,  No.  9.  Under  the 
head  Fites  de  FatmivcrwQire  de  la  fmtdaUom  de  la 

\  


r^publique  ate  the  details  of  what  pasted  st  ths 
ceremony. 

82.  P.  La  Montagne.  Discours  pranond  dsni 
la  c^monie  de  la  translation  des  cendres  de 
Michel  Montaigne,  ler  vend^miaire  an  ix.  Bor- 
deaux, 1801,  8vo.  (The  Baron  Pierre  de  U  Mon- 
tagne,  tnemhre  ae  VAeadSmie  des  sciences  et  hellet^ 
lettres  de  Bordeaux,  was  at  this  time  also  Fr^fesseui 
de  beUes-lettres  i  I'foole  centrale.) 

82.  Bastide.  "  On  a  vu,"  says  M.  Payen,  "  \ 
Toccasion  de  Tuition  des  Essais  de  1822,  que  ct 
auteur  s*^tait  beaucoup  occup^  de  Montaigne ;  oi 
trouve  dans  les  M^oires  de  TAcad^mie  de  Berlii 
une  faible  partie  de  ses  travaux  philologiques  »u 
les  Essais,  Quoiqu'on  Use  en  tete  d'un  article 
**  Essai  d*un  Montaigne  modern^**  il  ne  s'y  trour 
rien  de  sa  traduction.  Ses  observations  grammat 
cales  et  critiques  sur  Montaigne  ou  k  son  occasio 
sont  inserees  dans  les  volumes  public  a  Berlii 
in-8,  en  1799,  1800,  1801,  qui  renferment  les  \ji 
vaux  des  annees  1796,  1797,  1798.  1799,  180( 
Bastide  avait  d^jk  entretenu  la  meme  Academi 
de  son  Montaigne  modeme,  dans  son  discours  i 
reception,  en  1792." 

84.  2>e8Stfssarto(N.L.M.).  Les  sidles  littersir 
de  la  France.     Paris,  1 80 1 , 8  vo,  article  M  ontaign 

85.  Naigeon.  A  note  upon  Montaigne,  and  il 
article  Pyrrhonisme  of  Diderot ;  the  two  prefae 
of  the  edition  of  1802,  and  the  notes  to  the  san 
edition. 

86.  Vernier,  Notices  et  observations  pour  pi 
parer  et  faciUter  la  lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaign 
Paris,  Testu  et  Delaunay,  1810,  8vo.,  2  vol. 

87.  Chemer  {M.  J.).    Tableau  historique  de 
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MICHAEL,   SEIGNEUR  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


Ten,  mder,  it  a  book  without  guile.  It  tells  thee, 
It  tiie  Tei7  ottteet,  that  I  had  no  other  end  in  put- 
ting it  together  but  what  wae  domestic  and  private. 
I  had  no  regard  therein  either  to  thjr  nrTice  or  my 
g)oi7 ;  my  powers  are  equal  to  no  such  design.  It 
vu  intended  for  the  particular  use  of  my  relations 
ind  frisDd%  in  order  that,  when  they  haTO  lost  me, 
which  they  must  soon  do,  they  may  here  find  some 
tiaoes  of  my  qoaliV^  and  humour,  and  may  thereby 
nwuiih  a  mote  entire  and  lively  recollection  of  me. 
Had  I  proposed  to  court  the  £avour  of  the  world, 
1  had  set  myself  out  in  borrowed  beauties ;  but 
Yns  my  wish  to  be  seen  in  my  simple^  natural,  and 


ordinaiy  garb,  without  study  or  artifice,  for  'twas 
myself  I  had  to  paint  My  defects  will  appear  to 
the  life,  in  all  their  native  form,  as  far  as  consists 
with  respect  to  the  public.  Had  I  been  bom  among 
those  nations  who,  'tis  said,  still  live  in  the  pleasant 
liberty  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  i^ure  thee  I  should 
readily  have  depicted  myself  at  full  length  and 
quite  naked.  Thus,  reader,  thou  perceivest  I  am 
myself  the  subject  of  my  book;  'tis  not  worth 
thy  while  to  take  up  thy  time  longer  with  such 
a  frivolous  matter ;  so  (are  thee  well. 

From  Montaigne  *,  this  12tb  of  June,  1580. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THAT  MXK    BT   VARIOUS  WATS  ARRIYB  ^T 
THB  SAME  END. 

Thb  most  Qsaal  way  of  appeestog  the  indigna- 
tioa  of  such  as  we  have  any  wav  offended, 
when  we  see  them  in  possession  or  the  power 
of  rerenge,  and  find  that  we  absolutely  lie  at 
their  mercy,  is,  by  submission, 
(than  which,  nothing  more  flat- 
ten the  glory  of  an  adversary,) 
to  move  them  to  commisera- 
tion and  pity :  and  yet  bravery, 
finnncM^  and  resolation,  however  quite  con- 
trsry  meaas,  have  sometimes  served  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,'  the 
nme  who  so  long  govemed  our  province  of 
Goienne,  a  person  whose  condition  and  fortunes 
have  in  them  a  great  deal  of  the  most  notable 
psrts  of  gimndenr,  having,  through  some  mis- 
deowaDonrs  of  theirs,  been  highly  incensed  by 
the  limosins,  in  the  heat  of  that  resentment, 
taking  their  city  by  asuuilt,  was  not,  either  by 
the  outcries  of  the  people,  or  the  prayers  and 
tesis  of  the  women  and  children,  abandoned  to 
daoghter,  and  prostrate  at  his  feet  for  mercy. 


FriMc.  WQ  or  Kdward  tb«  Third. 
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to  be  staged  from  prosecuting  his  revenge ;  till, 
penetrating  further  into  the  body  of  tlie  town, 
lie  took  notice  of  three  French  gentiemen,  who, 
with  incredible  bravery,  alone  sustained  the 
whole  power  of  his  victorious  army.'  Then  it 
was  that  consideration  and  respect  for  such 
remarkable  valour  first  stopped  the  torrent  of 
his  fury;  and  his  clemency,  beginning  in 
the  preservation  of  these  three  cavaliers,  was 
afteiwards  extended  to  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Scanderber^,  Prince  of  Epirus,  in  great 
wrath,  pursmng  one  of  his  soldiers  with  a 
resolute  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  the  soldier 
having  in  vain  tried,  by  all  the  ways  of 
humihty  and  supplication,  to  appease  him, 
seeing  him,  notwiUistanding,  obstinately  bent 
to  his  ruin,  resolved,  as  his  last  resource,  to 
face  about  and  await  him,  sword  in  hand; 
which  behaviour  of  his  gave  a  sudden  check 
to  his  captain's  fury,  who,  seeing  him  assume 
so  noble  a  resolution,  received  mm  to  favour. 
An  example,  however,  that  might  suffer  another 
interpretation  with  such  as  have  not  read  of 
the  prodigious  strength  and  valour  of  that 
Prince. 

ii«inct  of  the  three  geatleroen  were  John  d«  VUleanr,  Begh 
de  U  Roche,  end  Roger  dc  Bcan/ort. 
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The  Emperor  Conrad  III.  haying  besieged 
Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,*  would  not  be  pre- 
vailea  upon,  what  mean  and  unmanly  satisfac- 
tions soever  were  tendered  to  him,  to  condescend 
to  milder  conditions  than  that  the  gentlewomen 
only,  who  were  in  the  town,  might  go  out 
wjthout  violation  of  their  honour,  on  foot, 
and  with  so  much  only  as  they  could  carry 
about  them.      Which  was  no  sooner  known 

but  that,  with  magnanimity  of 
Conjngil  loTe.    heart,  Aey  presently  resolved  to 

carry  out,  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  husbands  and  children,  and  the  Duke 
himself:  a  sight  at  which  tlie  Emperor  was 
so  pleased  that,  ravished  with  the  generosity 
of  the  action,  he  wept  for  joy,  and  imme- 
diately extinguishing  in  his  nesjrt  the  mortal 
and  implacable  hatrea  he  had  conceived  against 
this  Duke,  he  from  Uiat  time  forward  treated 
him  «nd  his  with  all  humanity  and  affection. 

The  one,  -or  the  other,  of  these  two  ways 
would,  with  great  facility,  work  ^pon  my 
nature ;  for  I  have  a  marvellous  propensity  to 
mercy  and  mildness;  nay,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  fancy,  of  the  two,  I  should  sooner  sur- 
render my  anger  to  compassion  than  to  esteem : 

and  yet  pity  is  reputed  a  vice 
Kty  repated  a  amongst  the  Stoics,  who  will  that 
rhrsioTckir'      ^^  succour  the  afflicted,  but  not 

that  we  should  be  so  affected  with 
their  Bufferings  as  to  suffer  or  sympathize  with 
them.  Now,  I  conceived  these  examples  suited 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  the  rather  because 
therein  we  observe  these  great  souls  assaulted 
and  tried  by  these  two  several  ways  to  resist 
the  one  without  relenting,  and  to  be  shaken 
and  subjected  by  the  other.  It  is  true  that  to 
suffer  a  man's  heart  to  be  totally  subdued  by 
compassion  may  be  imputed  to  facility,  effemi- 
nacy, and  over-tenderness ;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  weakest  natures,  as  those  of 
women,  children,  and  the  common  sort  of 
neople,  are  the  most  subject  to  it:  but  after 
having  resbted,  and  disdained  tbe  power  of 
sighs  and  tears,  to  surrender  a  man's  animosity 
to  the  sole  reverence  of  the  sacred  image  of 
virtue — this  can  be  no  other  ^an  the  efiect  of 
a  strong  and  inflexible  soul,  enamoured  of,  and 
doing  nonour  to,  a  masculine  and  obstinate 
valour.  Nevertheless,  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration may,  in  less  generous  minds,  beget  a 
(like  effect.  Witness  the  people  of  Thebes,  who, 
having  put  two  of  their  generals  upon  trial  for 
'  their  hves,  for  having  continued  in  arms  beyond 
the  prescribed  term  of  their  commission,  would 
hardly  pardon  Pelopidas,  who,  bowing  under 
the  weight  of  so  dangerous  an  accusation,  made 
no  manner  of  defence  for  himself,  nor  produced 
other  arguments  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  secure  his  head ;  wiiereas,  on  the  contrary. 


» Anno  1 140,  In  Welniberg.  •  Iowa  of  Upper  Bnvaria. 
«  Plaurcb :  How  far  a  mtm  wu^praue  kim»e(f,    c  A. 
*  Diodoros  Sicalas,  ziv.  29. 
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Epaminondas  bein^  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
fiilling  to  magnify  the  exploits  he  had  performed 
in  their  service,  and,  after  a  haughty  and  arro- 
gant manner,  reproaching  them  with  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice,  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  trial,  but  broke  up 
the  court,  and  departed,  the  whole  assembly 
highly  commending  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  this  great  man.' 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  after  having,  by  a  tedi- 
ous siege,  and  through  exceeding 
great  (Cfficulties^  taken  the  city  of  SJnJS™  ^bJ 
Rhegium,  and  m  it  the  governor  EUcr. 
Phyton,  a  great  and  good  man, 
who  had  made  so  obstinate  a  defence,  he  wsu 
resolved  to  make  him  a  tragical  example  of  hii 
revenge;  in  order  whereunto,  and  the  mon 
sensibly  to  afflict  him,  he  first  told  him  that  hi 
had  liie  day  before  caused  his  son  and  all  hi 
kindred  to  be  drowned  :  to  which  Phytoi 
returned  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  the; 
were  then,  by  one  day,  happier  than  be.  Af\e 
which,  causing  him  to  be  stripped,  and  deliver 
ing  him  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  h 
was,  by  them,  dragged'  through  the  streets  c 
the  town,  and  most  ignominiously  and  cruell 
whipped,  and,  moreover,  vilified  with  bittc 
and  contumelious  language.  Yet  still,  in  tl 
fury  of  all  this  persecution,  he  maintained  h 
courage  entire  all  the  way,  with  a  strong  voic 
and  undaunted  countenance,  proclaiming  tl 
honourable  and  glorious  cause  of  his  deatl 
namely,  for  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  h 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyran' 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  against  him 
speedy  chastisement  from  the  o&nded  god 
At  which  the  tyrant,  rolling  his  eyes  a^u 
and  reading  in  nis  soldiers'  looks  that,  instei 
of  being  incensed  at  the  haughty  language 
this  conquered  enemy,  to  the  contempt  of  oii 
theur  captain,  and  his  triumph,  they  not  on 
seemed  struck  with  admirajtion  of  so  rare 
virtue,  but,  moreover,  inclined  to  mutiny,  ai 
were  even  ready  to  rescue  the  prisoner  out 
the  hangman's  hands,  he  ordered  die  executi 
to  cease,  and,  afterwards,  privately  caused  h 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.^ 

Man,  in  sooth,  is  a  marvellous,  vain,  fick 
uid  unstable  subject,  and  on 
whom  it  is  very  nard  to  form  Jnimi.^*^" 
any  certain  or  uniform  judgment. 
For  Poropey  could  pardon  the  whole  city 
the  Mamertines,  though  furiously  inceni 
a|;ainst  it,  upon  the  smgle  account  of  i 
virtue  and  magnanimity  of  one  citizen,  Zej 
who  took  tlie  fault  of  the  public  wholly  \x\ 
himself;  neither  intreated  other  favour  I 
alone  to  undergo  the  punishment  for  all.^  A 
yet  Sylia's  host  having,  in  the  citj  of  Peru« 
maniiested  the  same  virtue,  obtamed   nothi 


¥}ho  manage  ataU  qfair$t  c.  17;  Sihennios,  in  the  j 
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by  ity  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-citizen9«* 
Aad,  direcstiy  contrary  to  my  first  examples, 
the  bravest  of  all  men,  and  who  was  reputed  so 
mcuHM  and  kind  to  all  those  he  overcame, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having,  after  many  ereat 
difficulties,  forced  the  city  of  Gaza,  and,  on 
CDtering)  found  Betis,  who  commanded  there, 
and  of  whose  valour,  in  the  time  of  Uiis  siege, 
be  had  most  noble  and  manifest  proo&,  alone, 
fiifsaken  by  all  his  soldiers,  his  armour  hacked 
and  hewea  to  pieces,  and  his  body  covered  all 
over  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  yet  still 
^hting  in  the  crowd  of  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians,  who  were  laying  on  him  on  idl 
sides,  he  said  to  him  (nettlra  at  so  dear-bought 
a  victory,  and  at  two  fresh  wounds  he  uad 
newly  received  in  his  own  person),  '*Thou 
shalt  not  die,  Betb,  so  honounu^y  as  thou  dost 
intend,  but  shalt  assuredly  wffer  all  the  tor- 
ments that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  miserable 
captive."  To  which  menaces  the  other  return- 
ing no  other  answer  but  only  a  fierce  and 
disdatnfal  look ;  **  What,''  says  the  conqueror 
^^  (observing  his  oDstbate  silence), 

fo^^Vcis.    "Is  he  too  stiff  to  bend  a  knee? 


Is  he  too  proud  to  utter  one  sup- 
fdianft  wQfd  ?  I  vrill  assaredly  conquer  this 
sflence;  and,  if  I  cannot  foree  a  word  finom 
his  noath,  I  will,  at  least,  extract  a  groan 
fiym  his  heart"  And,  thereupon,  convertinj^ 
his  anger  into  fury,  presently  commanded  his 
beds  to  be  bored  through,  and  caused  him  to 
be  dragged,  alive,  mangl^,  and  dismembered, 
at  a  carf  s  tail.*  Was  it  that  the  height  of 
couraiga  was  so  natural  and  familiar  to  this 
ocmqueror  that,  no  longer  holding  it  in  admira- 
tioD,  he  had  come  not  even  to  respect  it?  Or 
was  it  that  he  conceived  valour  to  be  a  virtue 
so  necnliar  to  himself  that  his  pride  could  not, 
witiumt  envy,  endure  it  in  anotner  ?  Or  was  it 
that  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  fury  brooked 
not  opposition?  Certainly  had  it  been  capable 
c^  any  manner  of  moderation,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  that  in  the  sack  and  desolation  of 
niebei^  to  see  so  many  valiant  men,  lost  and 
totally  destitnte  of  any  forther  defence,  cruelly 
naasMred  before  his  eyes,  would  have  appeased 
it.  For  there  were  above  six  thonsana  put  to 
tiie  sword,  of  whom  not  one  was  seen  to  fly, 
or  heard  to  cry  out  for  quarter ;,  but,  on  tne 
eoBtrary,  every  one  running  here  and  there  to 
aedL  oot  and  to  provoke  Sie  victorious  enemy 
to  help  them  to  an  honourable  end.  There 
waa  not  one  who  did  not,  to  his  last  fliasp, 
eadaavour  to  revenge  himself;  and,  witn  ul 
the  lory  of  a  brave  despair,  to  sweeten  his 
owv  dwb  in  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Tet 
did  their  valour  create  no  pity,  and  the  length 
of  one  day  was  not  enough  to  satiate  the  oon- 


,€.  17,  tellt  this  ■tvrv  of  Pnfenetle,  •  eiij  of  l«ati«m ; 
mad  MM  of  Frrwia,  whkh  la  in  Tucaay. 
*  QoiMM  Csrtlot.  It.  6.  *  Diod.  Sic.  srli.  4. 

«  Dt  fa  liWatt,  hf  irkldi  MonUlnM  wo«ld   mcdi  to 
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queror's  revenge ;  but  the  slaughter  continued 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  was  capable  of 
being  shed,  and  stopped  not  till  it  met  with 
none  but  naked  and  mipotent  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  whom  thirty  thousand 
were  carried  away  slaves.' 


CHAPTER   II. 


OP  SOBROW.^ 


No  man  living  is  more  free  from  this  passion 
than  I,  who  neither  like  it  in 
myself,  nor  admire  it  in  othwrs ;  a  contemptible 
and  yet,  generally,  the  world  is  paMion. 
pleased  to  honour  it  with  a 
particular  esteem ;  endeavouring  to  make  us 
oelieve  that  wisdom,  virtue,  and  conscience 
shroud  themselves  under  this  grave  and  af- 
fected appearance.  Foolish  and  sordid  guise ! 
The  Itaiians,  however,  more  fitly  apply  the 
term?  to  indicate  a  clandestine  nature,  a  dan- 
gerous and  bad  nature.  And  with  good  reason, 
It  bein^  a  quality  always  hurtful,  always  idle 
and  vam,  and  so  cowardly,  mean,  and  base 
that  'tis  by  the  Stoics  expressly  and  particularly 
forbidden  their  sages. 

But  the  story,  nevertheless,  says,  that 
Psammenitus,  King  of  Egypt,  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia,  seeing  his  own  daughter  pass  by  him 
habited  as  a  menial,  with  a  bucket  to  draw 
water,  though  his  friends  about  him  were  so 
concerned  as  to  break  out  into  tears  and  lamen- 
tations at  the  miserable  sight,  yet  he  himself 
remained  unmoved,  without  uttering  a  word, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  And 
seeing,  moreover,  his  son,  immediately  after, 
.led  to  execution,  still  maintained  the  same 
gravity  and  indifference  of  countenance ;  till 
spying,  at  last,  one  of  his  domestics*  draffged 
away  amongst  the  captives,  he  could  then  nold 
no  longer,  but  fell  to  tearing  his  hair  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  with  all  the  other  extravagances 
of^a  wild  and  desperate  sorrow.^  A  story  that 
may  very  fitly  be  coupled  with  another  of  the 
same  kind,  or  a  late  jaince  of  our  own  nation, 
who,  bein^  at  Tren^  and  having  news  there 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
a  brother  on  whom  depended  the  whole  support 
and  honour  of  his  house ;  and,  soon  after,  of 
Uiat  of  a  younger  brother,  the  oecond  hope  of 
his  family ;  and,  having  withstood  these  two 
assaults  with  an  exemphry  resolution,  one  of 
his  servants  happening,  a  few  days  after,  to 
die,  he  suffered  nis  constancy  to  be  overcome 
by  this  last  accident;  and,  parting  with  his 


*  HerodoCBt  iH.  14.  Ike  word  domoctic  dot«  not  her* 
mean  a  terramt,  bni  an  IfliimaCe  friend,  a  domMttle  friend, 
in  wUeli  icnac  tiic  term  wai  ctlll  nted  even  tii  ibe  relfn  of 
Lonie  XIV.  Bcfodotae,  indeed,  mention*  tlMl  (be  old  man 
refemd  to  had  alwaya  had  a  place  at  the  UngU  uble. 

7  Valeriat  Manimn*,  viH.  11.,  eel.  6. ;  Clrero  Ormtf.  e.  St  t 
I  Pliny,  sue.  IS.}  QninilUan,  II.  IS. 
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courage,  so  abandoned  bimself  to  sorrow  and 
moorning,  that  some,  thence,  were  forward  to 
conclude  tiiat  he  was  only  touched  to  the 
quick  by  this  last  stroke  ot  fortune ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  that,  being  before  brim-full  of 
grief,  the  least  addition  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  all  patience.  Which  might  also  be  said  of 
the  former  example,  did  not  die  story  proceed 
to  tell  us  that  Cambyses  asking  Psammenitus 
M'hy,  not  beine  moved  at  the  calamity  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  he  should  with  so  great 
impatience  bear  the  misfortune  of  his  friend  7 
"It is,"  answered  he,  "because 
this  last  affliction  was  only  to 
be  manifested  by  teare,  tiie  two 
first  exceeding  all  manner  of 
expression." 
And,  peradventure,  something  like  this  might 
be  working  in  the  fancy  of  the  painter  of 
old,  who,  having,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Iph^nia, 
to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  bystanaers,  pro- 
pordonabljr  to  the  several  de^es  of  interest 
each  had  in  the  death  of  this  fair  innocent 
virgin ;  and  having,  in  the  otlier  figures,  ex- 
hausted the  utmost  power  of  his  art,  when  he 
came  to  that  of  her  father,  he  drew  him  with 
a  veil  over  his  face,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
kind  of  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing 
such  a  degree  of  sorrow.  Which  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  poets  feign  the  miserable 
mother,  Niobe,  havmg  first  lost  seven  sons,  and 
then  successively  as  many  daughters,  over- 
whelmed with  misery,  to  be  at  last  transformed 
into  a  rock, 

DIriguisse  in«Uf,i 


ti 


Hardened  wkh  woes— a  itatne  of  deipair." 


thereby  to  express  that  melancholy,  dumb,  and 
deaf  stupidity,  which  benumbs  all  our  facul- 
ties when  oppressed  with  misfortunes  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  bear;  and,  indeed,  the 
violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive  grief 
must,  of  necessity,  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly 
deprive  her  of  her  ordinary  fiinctions:  as  it 
happens  to  every  one  of  us  who,  upon  any  sud- 
den alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find  ourselves  sur- 
prised, stupified,  and  in  a  manner  deprived  of 
all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soul,  beginning  to 
vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  seems  a  little  to 
free  and  disengage  itself  from  tiie  oppression, 
and  to  obtain  some  room  to  work  itseu  out  at 
greater  liberty. 

Et  tU  Ttz  landcm  Toci  laxata  dolore  ett.t 

**-TUl  lorrew  breaka 
A  pnaace,  and  at  once  be  wecpc  and  tpeaki.*' 

In  tile  war  that  King  Ferdinand  made  apon 

G      atter  «•.    ^*  widow  of  King  John  of  Hun- 

9«S!n  «!or  ti^    S^>  ^  ^  batde  near  Bada,  a  man 

^«i  iftec^    at  arms  was  particularly  taken 

^^^  ^\arly  gallant  behaviour  in  an 

\  •w*HaWi  \  %xi\^  \]hough  unknown,  wasiiighly 
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commended  and  lamented  when  left  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Raisciac, 
a  German  lord,  who  was  infinitely  enamoured 
of  so  rare  a  valour.  The  body  being  brought 
off,  the  Count,  with  die  common  cariosity,  came 
to  view  it;  and  the  armour  was  no  sooner 
taken  off,  but  he  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
his  own  son.  A  thing  that  added  a  second 
blow  to  the  compassion  of  all  the  beholders ; 
he  only,  without  utterin?  a  word  or  taming 
away  his  eyes,  stood  fixedly  contemplating  tlir 
bodj^  of  his  son,  till  the  vehemence  of  sorrow, 
having  overcome  his  vital  spirits,  made  him 
sink  down,  stone  dead,  to  the  ground. 

Chi  pa6  dir  com'  cgll  aide,  6  in  picciol  fooco!* 
**  He  lovec  but  liKbtly  who  bis  love  can  trlL" 

say  the  inmozatosa  when  they  would  repre- 
sent an  insupportable  passion. 

Jf  iiero  qnod  omnes 
Eripit  scniQi  mihi :  nam,  uniol  le, 
Letbia,  adipt-zi,  nihil  est  sapcr  mi 

Qnod  loqoar  aotens : 
Llnfna  sed  torpel;  tennis  sob  aitas 
FUmma  dimanat ;  sonita  snople 
Tinniant  aares;  ||einina  tefanlur 

Lamina  nocte.^ 

"  Tbon,  Lesbia,  robb*st  my  tool  of  rest. 
And  raii'dtt  ibose  tnronlts  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gaaed,  in  iran»porl»  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 
My  bosom  glowed,  the  sabtle  flame 
Ran  quick  throogh  all  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ears  with  hollow  mnrmors  rang.** 

So  that  it  is  not  in  the  height  and  greatest  fur 
of  the  fit  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  pour  ot 
our  complaints  and  our  persuasions,  the  soi 
being,  at  that  time,  overburthened,  and  laboui 
in^  with  profound  thoughts,  and  the  bod 
dejected  and  languishing  with  desire.  An 
thence  it  is  that  proceed  Uiose  accidental  imp< 
tences  that  sometimes  so  unseasonably  surpn 
the  willing  lover,  and  that  firigidity  which,  I 
the  force  of  an  immoderate  araour,  seizes  hi 
even  in  the  very  lap  of  fruition.  All  passio 
that  suffer  themselves  to  be  relished  ai 
digested  are  but  moderate. 

Cnne  levet  loqanntar,  Ingentcs  stnpent.  * 
**  Light  griefs  arc  ptaiotive,  but  the  great  are  dnmb/' 

The  surprise  of  unexpected  joys  often    pi 
duces  the  same  effect. 

Vt  me  eonspezit  venientem,  et  TroYa  circnm 
Arma  amens  vidlt,  raagnis  exterrita  mon8triB« 
Dirignit  visa  in  medio;  calor  ossa  reliquit; 
Labitor,  et  longo  yIx  tandem  tempore  fatnr.^ 

**  But  when,  at  nearer  distance,  she  beheld 
My  Trojan  armoor  and  my  Troian  shieMa 
Astonished  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Foraakea  her  limbs,  her  velna  no  longer  beat : 
She  fainta,  she  falls,  and,  scarce  recovering  atreiif^th, 
Thaa,  with  a  faltering  tongue,  she  speaks  at  lensih.* 

Besides  the  examples  of  the  Roman    la 
who  died  for  jov  to  see  her  son  safe   other  en 
returned  from  the  defeat  of  Cannte  f   ^  grief, 
of  Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant,   ^ 
died  of  joy  ;*  and  of  Tafva,  who  died  in  C 


*  Catnllns,  11.  6.  *  Seneca,  Hippm  li.  S»  AC 

*  iEneid,  iii.  SOS.         '  Pliny  vii.  M.  *  Id.  ib.  & 
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BWBj  on  reading  the  news  of  the  honours  the 
Rotnan  senate  had  decreed  him/  we  have, 
moreoverf  one  in  our  own  time,  of  Pope  Leo  the 
l>en^  who,  npon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan, 
a  thing  he  had  so  ardendy  desired,  was  wrapt 
with  so  sodden  an  excess  of  jov  that  he  imme- 
diately fell  into  a  fever  and  died.*  And,  for  a 
more  notable  testimony  of  the  imbecility  of 
hnman  nature,  it  is  recorded,  by  the  ancients,^ 
that  Diodorus  the  Dialectician,  died  on  the 
iqH>t,  oo#  of  an  extreme  passion  of  shame,  for 
not  having  been  able,  in  his  own  school,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  auditory,  to  disengage 
himself  firom  a  nice  argument'  that  was  pro- 
pounded to  him.  I,  for  my  part,  am  very 
uttle  snbject  to  these  violent  passions ;  I  am 
naturally  of  a  stubborn  apprehension,  which, 
by  reason,  I  every  day  haiden  and  fortify  more 
and  more. 


CHAPTER   III. 


I     XHAT  qUB  AKFBOnONS  C^^ABY  THKU^LVBS 

'bbtoko  U«. 


Sdch  as  accuse  mankind  of  always  gaping 
after  fiiture  things,  and  advise  us 
^JjjJJJj'J^       to  make  the  most  of  the  good 
fatality.  which  is  present,  and  to  setup 

our  rest  upon  that,  as  having  no 
bold  npon  that  which  is  to  come,  even  less 
than  that  we  have  upon  what  is  past,  have 
hit  npon  the  most  universal  of  human  eirors, 
if  that  may  be  called  an  error  to  which  nature 
itaelf  has  disposed  us,  who,  in  order  to  the  sub- 
sntence  and  continuation  of  her  own  work,  has, 
amongst^  several  others,  prepossessed  us  with 
thb  deceiving  imagination,  as  being  more  iealous 
of  our  action  than  afraid  of  our  luiowledge. 

We  are  never  present  with,  but  luways 
bevond,  ourselves.  Fear,  desire,  and  hope,  are 
ftiU  poshing  us  on  towards  the  future,  depriving 
us,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  sense  and  considera- 
tion of  that  which  is,  to  amuse  us  with  the 
thought  of  what  shall  be,  even  when  we  shall 
b^  no  more.  Calamitosus  est  animus  fnturi 
anxius/  "  Tis  a  great  calamitv  to  have  a  mind 
anxiona  about  things  to  come.^'  We  find  this 
great  precept  often  repeated  in  Pkito,  ^'  Do 
thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself.^'  Of 
which  two  parts,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
generally  comprdiends  our  whole  duty,  and^ 
m  like  manner,  do  each  of  them  involve 
the  other.  He  who  will  do  his  own  work 
aright  will  find  that  his  first  lesson  is  to 
know  himself,  and  what  is  proper  for  him ;  and 
be  who  righUy  understands  himself  will  never 
mistake  another  man's  work  for  his  own,  bat 
will  love  and  improve  himself  above  all  ether 

'  TaleHn  Iffaxiniaa,  Is.  IS.    Tbc  oaim  is  not  T4iva,  bui 
Tk«l«a. 

*  C«l<ci*Hlinl,  Mir,  >  Pliny,  ui  •aprs. 

*  Scttcca,  EpiM.  M.      "  L*   Pnftmyioc*  q»»i   nun*  purtc 
craw    as  d«l4  ile  boo*,  «t    »<)Ovent    Dims    pUce  uu 


things,  will  refuse  superfluous  employments, 
and  reject  all  unprofitaole  thoughts  and  propo- 
sitions. As  folly  on  the  one  side,  though  it 
should  enjoy  all  it  can  desire,  would,  notwith- 
standing, never  be  content ;  so,  on  the  other, 
wisdom  ever  acquiesces  with  the  present,  and 
is  never  dissatisfied  with  its  immediate  condi- 
tion; and  that  is  the  reason  why  Epicurus 
dispenses  his  sages  from  all  forecast  and  care  of 
the  future. 

Amongst  those  laws  that  relate  to  the  dead, 
I  look  upon  that  to  be  a  very  sound  one,  by 
which  the  actions  of  princes  are  to  be  examined 
and  sifted  after  their  decease.'  While  living, 
they  are  equal  with,  at  least,  if  -^ 
not  above, the  laws,  and,  therefore,  d„  */  o*f  princes 
what  justice  could  not  inflict  upon  should  be  can- 
their  p^sons  it  is  but  reason  JJJJJ^  ^^' 
should  be  executed  upon  their 
reputations  and  the  estates  of  their  successors : 
things  that  we  often  value  above  life  itself. 
It  is  a  custom  of  sin^lar  advantage  to  ^ose 
countries  where  it  is  m  use,  and  much  to  be 
desired  by  all  good  princes  who  have  reason  to 
take  it  ill,  that  the  memories  of  the  tyrannical 
and  wicked  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
respect  as  theirs.  We  owe,  it  is  true,  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  to  all  our  kings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  alike,  for  that  has  respect  unto 
tiieir  office ;  but,  as  to  afiection  and  esteem, 
these  are  only  due  to  their  virtue.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  for  the  sake  of  political  order,  we 
are,  with  patience,  to  endure  unworthy  princes, 
to  conceal  their  vices,  and  to  assist  tnem  in 
their  indifierent  actions,  whilst  their  authority 
stands  in  need  of  our  support;  yet,  the  relation 
of  prince  andsubject  being  once  at  an  end,  there 
is  no  reason  we  should  deny  the  expression  of 
our  resentment  to  our  own  liberty,  and  to  com- 
mon justice ;  or,  more  especially,  deprive  ^ood 
subjects  of  tiie  glory  of  having  submissively 
ana  faithfully  served  a  prince  wtrose  imperfec- 
tions were,  to  them,  so  well  known ;  this  were 
to  rob  posterity  of  a  roost  useful  example ;  and 
those  who,  out  of  respect  to  some  private  obli- 
gation, iniquitously  vindicate  the  memory  of  a 
niulty  prince,  do  a  private  right  at  the  expense 
of  public  justice.  Livy  very  truly  says :  ''That 
the  language  of  men  bred  up  in  courts  is 
always  mil  of  vain  ostentation  and  false  testi- 
mony,''* every  one  indifferentiy  magnifying  his 
own  master,  and  stretching  his  commendation 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  virtue  and  sovereign 
grandeur.  And  it  is  not  impossible  but  some 
may  condemn  the  magnanimity  of  those  two 
soldiers,  who  so  roundly  answered  Nero  to  his 
fhce ;  the  one  being  asked,  by  him,  Why  he 
bore  him  ill-will ?  ''I  loved  thee,"  answered 
he,  "  whilst  thou  wert  worthy  of  it ;  but  since 
thou  art  become  a  parricide,  an  incendiary,  a 
player,  and  a  coachman,  I  hate  thee  as  thou 

nons  h'arrlverons  point,  rcWi  U  writable  tourre  dc  hioics    ' 
DOS  inls^res."    Roussean — EmUe  11. 

>  Cicero,  Tase.  Qoars.  ▼.  IS. 

*  LWy  xxxr.  44. 


dost  deseire."  And  the  other.  Why  he 
should  attempt  to  kill  him  ?  *^  Because,"  said 
he,  <'  I  could  think  of  no  other  remedy  a^nst 
th^  perpetual  mischiefe."*  But  the  pubhc  and 
universal  testimonies  that  were  given  against 
him,  after  his  deatli  (and  will  l^  to  all  pos- 
terity, both  against  him  and  against  all  otiier 
wicked  princes  like  him),  of  his  tyrannies  and 
abominable  conduct,  who,  of  a  sound  judgment, 
can  reprove  them  7 

I  am  scandalized,  I  confess,  that  in  so  sacred 
Cereinon  •  of  *  government  as  that  of  the  La- 
the Lace<!«roo-  cedemonians,  there  should  have 
ni«nf  «t  the  in-  been  mixed  that  hypocritical  cere- 
kYiJJ.?'  '*^'^^"  nwny  at  the  death  of  their  kings  ; 
where  all  their  confederates  and 
neighbours,  and  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  tlieir  slaves,  cut  and 
slashed  their  foreheads  in  token  of  sorrow, 
repeating  in  their  cries  and  lamentations  that 
that  king  (let  him  have  been  as  wicked  as  the 
devil,)  was  the  best  that  ever  they  had;  thus 
attributing  to  his  quality  the  praises  that  only 
belong  to  merit,  and  that  of  right  are  due  to 
desert,  though  lodged  in  the  lowest  and  most 
inferior  subject.* 

Aristotle  (who  will  still  have  a  hand  in  every 
thing,)  makes  a  query  upon  the 

hippTrtii'he  is  »*y»»f  o^  Solon,  **  That  none  can 
cieid.  he  said  to  be  happy  until  he  is 

dead;"  whether,  men,  any  one 
who  has  lived  and  died  according  to  his  heart's 
desire,  if  he  have  left  an  ill  repute  behind  him. 
and  that  his  posterity  be  miserable,  can  be  said 
to  be  happy?'  Whilst  we  have  life  and  mo- 
tion, we  convey  ourselves,  by  femcy  and  antici- 
pation, whither  and  to  what  we  please ;  but 
once  out  of  being,  we  have  no  more  any  manner 
of  comnmnication  with  what  is  in  bemg ;  and 
Solon,  tlierefore,  had  better  have  said,  ''That 
man  is  never  happy  at  all,  since  he  is  never  so 
till  after  he  is  no  more." 


Qiilaqa«in 


Vis  ridicttat  e  vlla  le  loltit,  et  ejicit : 
Sed  facit  etie  »iii  aaiddam  taper  iiMcint  ipse. 
Npc  rcmowt  Mti«  A  prujecto  corpore  ictc.  ct 
Vlndle«t.«  ' 

**  No  dying  man  can  trau  hit  hacfage  m», 
But  Mincthing  of  him  he  mn<t  leave  below ; 
Nor  fmm  his  carcase,  that  doth  prostrate  lie, 
Himicir  can  dear,  or  far  eiioagh  can  fly." 

Bertmnd   du  Glesquin    dying    before    the 
castle  of    Randon,^  near   unto 
2**i"*hoTgh    Puy,  in  Auvergne,  the  besieged 
alive.  were  afterwards,  upon  surrender, 

enioined  to  lay  down  the  keys  of 
the  place  upon  the  corpse  of  the  dead  general. 
Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  the  Venetian  general, 
dying  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  in  their 
wars  in  Brescia,  and  his  corpse  being  to  be 
carried  to  Venice,   through    the   territory  of 


1  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  67. 


*  Herod,  vi.  08. 


*  Herod,  i.  n.    Aristotle,  Stkieg,  i,  IS. 

*  Locretiiit   iii.  800  and  899.     Uontaigne  has   aUghtly 
altered  the  text  of  the  author. 


Verona,  an  enemy's  country,  most  of  tlie  anny 
were  of  opinion  to  demand  safe  conduct  from 
the  Veronese :  but  Theodore  Trivulsio  opposed 
the  motion,  rather  choosing  to  make  way  for 
the  body  by  force  of  amis,  and  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  battle ;  saying,  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  who  in  his  life  was  never  afraid  of  his  ene- 
mies,  should  seem  to  apprehend  them  when  he 
was  dead.'    And,  in  truth,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  by  tlie  Greek  Iain's,  he  who  made 
suit  to  an  enemy  for  a  body  to  give  it  burial, 
did,  by  that  act,  renounce  his  victory,  and  had 
no  longer  the  right  to  erect  a  trophy ;  and  he 
to  whom  such  suit  was  made  was  ever,  what- 
ever otherwise  the  success  had  been,  reputed 
victor.     By  this  means  it  was  that  Nicias  lost 
tlie  advanta^  he  had  visibly  obtained  over  tiie 
Corintliians,^  and  tliat  Agcsilaus,  on  the  con- 
trary,  assured  tliat  which  he  had  before  very 
doubtfully  ^ined  over  the  Bseodans.* 

These  thmgs  might  appear  very  odd  had  it 
not  been  a  general  practice  in  all  ages  not  only 
to  extend  the  concern  of  our  persons  beyond 
this  life,  but,  moreover,  to  fancy  tliat  the 
favours  of  heaven  accompany  us  to  the  grave, 
and  continue,  even  after  Ufe,  to  our  ashes.  Of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  among  the 
ancients,  waiving  those  of  our  times,  that  it  b 
not  necessary  I  should  insist  upon  it.  Edward 
the  First,  Ring  of  England,  having,  in  tlie 
long  wars  between  him  and  Robert,  Kin^  of 
Scotland,  had  sufficient  experience  of  now 
great  importance  his  own  immediate  presence 
was  to^  tne  success  of  his  affairs,  having  ever 
been  victorious  in  whatever  he  undertook  in  his 
Own  person ;  when  he  came  to  die,  bound  his 
son  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  so  soon  as  he  should 
be  dead,  he  should  boil  his  body  till  the  flesh 

nid  from  the  bones,  and,  having  burned  tlie 
,  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  continually 
with  him  in  his  army  so  often  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  ajB^nst  the  Scots :  as  if  destiny 
had  attached  victory  even  to  tnose  miserable 
remains.     John  Zisca^  the  same  who  so  of^n, 
in  vindication  of  WickliiTe's  errors,   overran 
Bohemia,  left  order  that  they  should  flay  him 
afier  his  death,  and  of  liis  skm  make  a  drum, 
to  carry  in  the  ww  against  his  enemies,  fancying 
tliis  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the 
successes  he  himself  had  always  obtained   in 
the  war  against  tiiem.      In  like  manner  some 
Indians,  in  a  battie  with  the  Spaniards,  carried 
with  them  the  bones  of  one  of  their  captains, 
in    consideration    of  the  victories    they   had 
formerly  obtained  under  his  conduct.       And 
other  people,  in  the  same  new  worid,  carry 
about  with  them,  in  their  wars,  the  relics  of 
valiant  men,  who  have  died  in  battle,  to  incite 
tiieir  courage  and  advance  theur  fortune.      Of 
which  examples  the  first  reserve  notiiing  for  the 
tomb  but  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  by 

*  July  13,  1380. 

•  firantome  ii.    Gniceiard.  xii. 
'  Plutareh,  in.  tita,  c.  ii. 
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ihax  fimner  acfaieTementB ;  while  these  assi^ 
to  these  great  men,  even  in  the  gravey  a  certain 
power  of  operation. 

The  last  act  of  the  captain  Bayard  ic  of  a 
much  better  compoaition ;  who,  finding  himself 
wounded  to  death  with  a  hazquebuss  shot,  and, 
being  bv  his  friends  importuned  to  retire  out 
of  the  ^ht,  made  answer,  "  That  he  would  not 
b^^  at  the  last  gu^y  to  tuacn  his  back  to  the 
en^my ;"  wd,  aooordmgly,  still  fought  on,  till, 
Ceding  himself  too  faint  and  no  longer  able  to 
sit  his  horse,  he  commanded  his  steward  to  set 
him  down  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  but  so  that 
be  might  die  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy, 
which  he  did.' 

I  most  yet  add  another  example,  equally 
icmariufale,  for  the  present  consideration,  with 
any  of  the  former.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
great  grand&ther  to  the  present  Kin^  Philip,' 
was  a  prince  endowed  with  g^reat  qualities,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  singuuir  beauty  of 
person ;  but  had,  withal,  a  humour  yery  con- 
trary to  that  of  other  princes,  who,  for  the 
dispatch  of  their  most  important  afikirs,  con- 
yert  their  close-stool  into  a  chair  of  state; 
which  was  that  he  would  neyer  permit  any  of 

his  bed-chamber,  in  what  familiar 
If od«sfT  «r  degree  of  iayoup  soever,,  to  see 
JJ;^^*«    him  in  that  posture;  and  would 

steal  aside  to  make  water,  as  re- 
VgioaBly  shy  as  a  virgin,  not  to  discover  either 
to  his  physician,  or  any  other  person,  those 
parts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  conceal.  And 
I  myself  who  have  so  impudent  a  way  of  talk- 
iae ,  am,  nevertheless,  so  modest  this  way  that, 
viSem  at  the  great  importunity  of  necessity  or 
pleasure,  I  very  rarely  and  unwillingly  com- 
municate to  the  sight  of  any,  those  parts  or 
actions,  tliat  custom  orders  us  to  conceal; 
wherein  I  suffer  more  constraint  than  I  conceive 
is  very  well  becoming  a  man,  especially  of  my 
profession.  But  he  nourishea  this  modest 
biunouj  to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  express 
orders  in  his  last  will  that  they  should  put  him 
on  drawers  so  soon  as  he  should  be  dead :  to 
which,  methinks,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  added,  by  way  of  codicil,  that  he  should 
be  hoodwinked,  too,  who  put  them  on.  The 
charga  that  Cyrus  lefi  with  his  children,. that 

neither  they  nor  any  other  should 
C  jrw't  rrre-  either  see  or  touch  his  body  after 
^  ••  '**••       the  soul  was  departed  from  it,»  I 

attribute  to  some  superstitious 
devotion  of  his;  both  his  historian  and  himself, 
amongst  their  other  great  qualities,  having 
strewed  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
with  a  singular  attention  and  respect  to  re^ 
ligion. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  a  story 
that  was  told  me  by  a  man  of  great  quality,. 

*  Hc«B.  of  Maftin  da  Btllay.  It. 

*  Pbiitp  II.  orS|Mi"* 

'  Xtooflkau,  Cyrttp.  viil.  7. 
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of  a  relation  of  mine,  cme  who 

had  given  a  very  good  account    ^  The  fooUtb^ 

^    xY       1^    i_  ^i.''  '^  1      »«•    of  much 

of  himself  both  in  peace   and    rnncrai  pomp. 

war;  that,  coming  to  die  in  a 

a  very  old  age,  tormented  wi^  an  exeesstve 

gain  of  the  stone,  he  spent  the  last  hours  of 
is  life  in  an  extraordinary  solicitude  about 
ordering  the  pomp  and  cer^nony  of  his  funeral, 
pressing  all  toe  men  of  condition  who  came  to 
see  him  to  engage  their  word  to  attend  him  to 
his  grave ;  importuning  this  very  prince,  who 
came  to  visit  him  at  his  last  gasp,  with  a  most 
earnest  supplication,  that  he  would  order  his 
family  to  be  assisting  there,  alleging  several 
reasons  and  examples  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  his  condition ;  and 
seemed  to  die  content,  having  obtainea  this 
promise,  and  appointed  the  method  and  order 
of  his  funeral  parade.  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
so  lon^-lived  a  vanity.  The  contrary  solicitude, 
of  which  also  I  do  not  want  domestic  example, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  a-kin  to  this ;  tbat  a  man 
shall  cudgel  his  brains,  at  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  to  contrive  his  obsequies  to  some  parti- 
cular and  unusual  a  parsimony,  to  one  single 
servant  with  a  candle  and  lantnom  ;  yet  I  see 
this  humour  commended,  and  the  appointment 
of  Mareus  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  rorbad  his 
heirs  to  bestow  upon  his  corpse  even  the  com- 
mon ceremonies  in  use  upon  such  occasions.^  Is 
it  temperance  and  frugality  to  avoid  expense 
and  pleasure,  of  which  the  use  and  knowledge 
is  imperceptible  to  us  ?  This  were  an  easy  and 
cheap  reformation.  If  instructions  were  at  all 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  actions  of  life,  the 
ceremony  and  expense  should  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  person  deceased :  and  the 
philosopher  Lycon  prudently  oidered  his  execu- 
tors to  dispose  of  his  body  where  they  should 
think  most  fit,  and  as  to  his  funeral,  to  order  it 
to  be  neither  too  superfluous,  nor  too  mean.* 
For  my  part,  I  shall  wholly  refer  the  ordering 
of  this  ceremony  to  custom,  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  die  discretion  of  those  to  whose 
lot  it  shall  fall  to  do  me  that  last  office.  Totus 
hie  locus  est  amtemnendus  in  nobis,  non  negU^ 
gendus  in  nostris.*  **  The  place  of  our  sepul- 
ture is  wholly  to  be  contemned  by  us,  but  not 
to  be  ne^lect^  by  our  friends."  And  it  was  a 
holy  saying  of  a  saint,  CuratioJuneriSf  conditio 
saiulturtBf  pompa  exsequiarumy  magis  sunt 
vworum  solatia,  qudm  subsidia  mortuarumJ 
"  The  care  of  funerals,  the  plaoe  of  sepulture, 
and  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather  consola- 
tions to  the  living  than  any  benefit  to  the 
dead."  Which  made  Socrates  answer  Criton, 
who,  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  asked  him, 
how  he  would  be  buried?  "  How  you  will," 
said  he."    If  I  were  to  concern  myself  farther 


*  Diof .  L*ert.»  <n  vi7d. 
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about  this  affiur,  I  diould  be  moet  temoted, 
as  the  greatest  satisfiebctioii  of  this  kina,  to 
imitate  those  who  in  their  life-time  enter- 
tain themselves  with  the  ceremony  of  their 
own  obsequies  before-hand,  and  are  pleased 
with  viewing  their  own  monument,  and  behold- 
ing their  own  dead  conntenance  in  marble. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  gratify  their  senses 
by  insensibilibT;  and  live  by  their  death !  I  can 
hardly  keep  mm  an  implacable  hatred  against 
all  popular  government,  though  I  cannot  but 
thiuK  It  the  most  natural  and  eouitable  of  all 
others,  so  often  as  I  call  to  mind  the  inhuman 
injustice  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who,  without 
remission,  or  once  vouchsafing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  put  to  death 
their  brave  captains,  newly  returned  triumphant 
from  a  naval  victory  they  had  obtained  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  the  Arginusian  Isles, 
the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  that 
ever  the  Greeks  fought  at  sea,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  had  follow^  up  their  blow 
and  pursued  the  advantages  presented  to  them 
by  the  rule  of  war,  insteiul  or  staying  to  gather 
up  and  bury  their  dead ;  an  execution  Siat  is 
yet  rendered  more  odious  by  the  behaviour  of 
Diomedon,  one  of  the  condemned,  and  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue,  both  political  and  military, 
who,  after  having  heard  their  sentence,  advanc- 
ing to  speak,  no  audience  till  then  having  been 
allowed,  instead  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  re- 
presenting the  evident  injustice  of  so  cruel  a 
sentence,  only  expressed  a  solicitude  for  his 
judges'  preservation,  beseeching  the  gods  to 
convert  this  sentence  to  their  good,  and  prayine 
tliat  for  neglecting  to  ftilfil  those  vows  which 
he  and  his  companions  had  made  (which  he 
also  acouainted  them  with,^  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  glorious  a  success  tney  might  not  pull 
down  tne  indignation  of  the  gods  upon  them ; 
and  so  without  more  words  went  courageously 
to  his  death.*  But  fortune  a  few  years  ailer 
punished  the  Athenians  in  a  suitable  way.  For 
Chabrias,  captain-general  of  their  naval  forces, 
having  got  the  &tter  of  PoUis,  admiral  of 
Sparta,  off  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  totally  lost  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  of  very  ^^reat  importance 
to  their  afiairs,  in  order  not  to  incur  the  danger 
of  this  example,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  a 
few  bodies  of  his  dead  friends  that  were  floating 
in  the  sea,  gave  opportunity  to  a  world  of  liv- 
ing enemies  to  sail  away  in  safety,  who  after- 
wurds  made  them  pay  dear  for  this  unseasonable 
superstition. 

QtUBrit,  qao  Jaeeai,  pott  obitnm,  locof 
Quo  Doa  nata  Jacent.' 

"  Doat  auk  where  ihon  nhalt  lie  when  dead  t 
Wltii  thoM  that  never  being  had.*'— 

The  other  restores  the  sense  of  repose  to  a 
^lody  without  a  soul. 

5i«(|Ne  tcpnlervoi,  q«o  recipiatvr  habeat,  portnm  corporis ; 
<'ti,  ttmnmu  hamaai  vita,  corput  requicicai  h  inalf.' 


"  Nor  with  a  tomb  aa  with  a  haven  bleat. 
Where,  after  life,  the  eorpac  ia  pcaec  may  KM." 

Just  as  nature  demonstrates  to  us  that  several 
dead  things  retain  yet  an  occult  sympathy  and 
relation  to  life ;  wine  changes  its  flavour  and 
complexion  in  cellars,  aoooraing  to  the  changes 
and  seasons  of  the  vine  whence  it  came ;  and 
the  flesh  of  venison,  'tis  said,  alters  its  con- 
dition and  taste  in  the  powderine  tub,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  hving  flesh  of  its  kmd. 


»'  y^mm*   fnm  \\  in. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THE  SOUL  DISCHABGB8  ITS  PASSIONS 
UPON  FALSE  OBJECTS,  WHERE  THE  TRUE 
ARE  WANTING. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  mv  couutry,  who  was  ver^ 
subject  to  the  gout,  bein^  importuned  by  his 
physicians  toUilly  to  abstain  fiK>m  all  manner 
of  salt  meats,  was  wont  pleasantly  to  reply, 
that  he  must  needs  have  something  to  Quarrel 
with  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  and  that  he 
fancied  that  railing  at  and  cursing,  one  while 
the  Bologna  sausages,  and  at  another  the  dried 
tongues  and  the  hams,  was  some  mitigation  to 
his  torments.    And,  in  good  earnest,  as  one's 
arm  when  it  is  advanced  to  strike,  if  it  fail  of 
meeting  with  that  upon  which  it  was  designed 
to  discharge  the  blow,  and  spends  itself  in  vain, 
does  offend  tiie  striker  himself;  and  as,  also, 
to  make  a  pleasant  prospect  the  sight  should 
not  be  lost  and  dilated  in  a  vast  extent  of  empty 
air,  but  have  some  bounds  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe it  at  a  reasonable  distance — 

Ventns  at  anilltit  viren,  nici  robore  den»m 
Ocearnint  Silvie,  cpatio  diffoama  inaoi  ;* 

"  As  wind*  exhaavt  their  strength,  nnless  withstood 
By  some  tliick  grove  of  strong  oppoaing  wood.** 

SO  it  appears  that  the  soul,  being  transi>orted 
and  discomposed,  turns  its  violence  upon  itself, 
if  not  supplied  with  something  to  oppose  it,  and 
therefore  always  requires  an  object  at  which  to 
aim,  and  to  keep  it  in  action.  Plutarch  says 
of  those  who  are  delighted  with  monkeys  and 
lap  dogs,  that  the  amorous  part  whicn  is  in 
us,  for  want  of  a  legitimate  oDJect,  rather  than 
lie  idle,  does  after  that  manner  forge  and  create 
one  frivolous  and  false  ;^  and  we  see  that  the 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  passions,  inclines 
rather  to  deceive  itself,  by  creating  a  false  and 
fantastical  subject,  even  contrary  to  its  own 
belief,  than  not  to  have  something  to  work 
upon.  And  after  this  manner  brute  beasts 
direct  their  furv  to  &11  upon  the  stone  or  weapon 
tiiat  has  hurt  them,  and  with  their  teeth  even 
execute  their  revenge  upon  themselves,  for  the 
injury  they  have  received  from  another. 

'  Ennlas,  mfmA  Cicrr.  7V«c.  Oimt*.  i.  44. 

*  L»ran,  iii    3W.         *  Lifi-  of  Priiolet,  «l  the  b^ginnin;. 
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PaaaOBto  hud  allttr  pott  ictom  Mevior  ana, 
Qaum  jMDlam  pairs  LjbU  aracnuvit  habena. 
Be  tout  In  Tvloait  tclQiiK|De  irafa  iteeptam 
lapelil,  ct  Mcam  ftagieBtciii  drenit  haaiam.' 

"Sotht  laree  bear,  made  flcreer  by  Ibe  iraart 
Of  tha  bold  LyMan'*  mortal  woandiog  dart. 
Tarn*  roand  apoa  tba  woaod,  and  the  toash  cpear 
Coatorted  o'er  ber  braait  doch,  flyioc,  bear." 

What  causes  of  the  misadyentores  that  befid 
us  do  we  not  invent?  What  is  it  that  we  do 
not  lay  the  fault  to,  right  or  wrone^  that  we 
may  have  something  to  quarrel  wiUi  T  'Tis  not 
those  beautiful  trttses,  young  lady,  you  so 
liberally  tear  off,  nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  that 
delicate  bosom  you  so  unmercifully  beat,  that, 
with  an  unlucky  bullet,  have  slain  your  beloved 
brother ;  quarrel  with  something  else.  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  says, 
tLat  for  the  loss  of  the  two  brothers,*  their 
great  captains,  Flere  anmes  repente,  et  offeu' 
tare  capital  "  They  all  wept  and  tore  their 
hair."  'Tis  the  common  practice  of  afSic- 
tion.  And  the  philosopher  Bion  said  pleasantly 
of  the  kiug)  who  by  bandfhls  pulled  his  hair 
off  his  head  for  sorrow,  "  Does  this  man  think 
that  baldness  is  a  remedy  for  grief?"*  Who 
has  not  seen  peevish  gamesters  tear  the  cards 
with  tiieir  teeth,  and  swallow  the  dice  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  money  ?  Xerxes  whipped 
the  sea,  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  Mount  Atoos.* 
Cyrus  employed  a  whole  army  several  days  at 
work,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  river  Gnidus,  for 
the  fright  it  had  put  him  into  in  passing  over 
it  ;*  and  Caligula  demolished  a  very  beautiful 

Glace  for  the  discomfort  his  mother  had  once 
d  there/ 

There  was  a  story  current,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  one  of  our  neighbouring  kings,*  having 
received  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  God,  swore 
be  would  be  revenged,  and,  in  order  to  it,  made 
proclamation  that,  for  ten  years  to  come,  no 
one  throughout  his  dominions  should  pray  to 
him,  nor  mention  him,  nor  believe  in  lum ;  by 
which  we  are  not  so  much  to  take  measure  of 
the  foUy,  as  of  tiie  vain-glory  of  the  nation  of 
which  this  tale  was  told.  These  are  vices  that 
indeed  alwajs  ffo  together ;  but  such  actions  as 
these  have  m  uem  more  of  presumption  than 
want  of  sense.  Augustus  Cssar,  having  been 
tost  with  a  tempest  at  sea,  fell  to  defying  Nep- 
tune, and  in  the  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games, 
to  be  revenged  of  him,  deposed  his  statue  from 
the  place  it  had  amongst  the  other  deities.* 
Wbiran  he  was  less  excusable  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  he  was  afterwards,  when,  having 
kiat  a  battle  under  Quintilius  Varus  in  Germany, 
in  rage  and  despair,  he  went  running  his  head 
againat  the  walls^  and  crying out,''0  Vma !  eive 
me  my  men  again  !'"^  tor  toose  exceed  all  folly, 
forasmuch  as  impiety  is  joined  with  it,  who  in- 


«  Pifbtia*  and  Co«ia»  Sclpio. 


*  Livy,  zxv.  J7. 

*  Ci«ero,  3Wr.  Qti^a,  iil.  tS. 

*  Hcradoiai*  vit.  14,  U.   Platarcb,  oit  Anger. 
•HcrodoCa*,  i.   ISO,   who  calU    the  rivrr  Gyadrs,   not 

(;oid«*,  toys  Ibal  Cyrn*  rpcot  a  whole  mmmer  uu  tbii  fine 
<%  wpof  Ion. 


vade  God  himself,  or  at  least  Fortune,  as  if  sha 
had  ears  that  were  subject  to  our  batteries ; 
like  the  Thracians,  who,  when  it  thunders  or 
lightens,  fiill  to  shooting  aeainst  heaven  with 
Titanian  fury,"  as  if  by  flights  of  arrows  they 
intended  to  reduce  God  to  reason.  The  ancient 
poet  in  Plutarch  tells  us, 

We  mnvt  not  quarrel  heaven  In  oar  affairs. 
That  Duthing  for  a  mortal's  anger  caret." 

But  we  can  never  enough  condemn  the  sense- 
less and  ridiculous  sallies  of  our  passions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WBBTHBR  THB  GOVERNOR  OF  A  PLACE  BE- 
8JBOBD  OUGHT  HIMSELF  TO  OO  OUT  TO 
PARLEY. 

Lucius  Marcius,^'  the  Roman  L^atCi  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  to  gain  time  wherein  5?"**  *" 
to  re-inforce  his  army,  set  on  foot  J^mn^.  **"' 
some  overtures  of  accommodation, 
with  which  the  king  being  lulled  asleep,  con- 
cluded a  cessation  rar  certain  days;  Sy  this 
means  ^ving  his  enemy  opportunity  and  leisure 
to  repair  his  army,  which  was  afterwards  the 
occasion  of  his  own  ruin.  The  elder  sort  of 
senators,  notwithstanding,  mindful  of  their  fore- 
fathers' virtue,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  proceeding  j  but  on  the  contrary  condemned 
it,  as  de^nerating  from  their  ancient  practice, 
which  they  said  was  by  valour,  and  not  by 
artifice,  surprises,  and  night  encounters,  or  by 
pretended  flight,  ambuscades,  and  deceitful 
treaties,  to  overcome  their  enemies:  never 
making  war  till  havine  first  denouncea  it,  and 
very  often  assigned  bou  the  hour  and  place  of 
battle.  Out  of  this  generous  principle  it  was 
that  they  delivered  up  to  Pyrrhus  his  treacherous 
physician,  and  to  the  Phaliscians  their  disloyal 
school-master.  And  this  was  indeed  a  proce- 
dure truly  Roman,  and  nothing  allied  to  die 
Grsecian  subtilty,  or  Punic  cunning,  where  it 
was  reputed  a  victory  of  less  glory  to  over- 
come by  force  than  by  fraud.  Deceit  may  serve 
for  a  need,  but  he  only  confesses  himself  over- 
come who  knows  he  is  neither  subdued  by 
policy  nor  misadventure,  but  by  dint  of  valour, 
m  a  fair  and  manly  war.  And  it  very  well 
appears  by  the  discourse  of  these  good  old  sena- 
tors, tliat  this  fine  sentence  was  not  yet  received 
amongst  them, 

— -Dola* ,  an  virtue,  quit  in  hosle  reqnlrat  f  u 

"  No  matter  If  by  valonr,  or  deceit. 
We  overcome,  to  we  Ibe  l>elter  gel." 

'  Sbe  bad  been  irapriioned  in  it.  Seneca,  on  Anger,  iii.  SS. 

"  Alpbonco  XI.  lilug  of  CaslUe  ;  died,  1350. 

>  Snetoniat,  in  vitd,  c.  10. 

>o  Id.  ib.  c.  U.  »  Herod.,  Iv.  M. 

>)  Plutarch,  on  Contentment,  e.  iv. 

•'  Livy,  alii.  87,  calU  bim  Qninlae  Marcliu. 
^*  JKneid  il.  300. 
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The  Adiftiaii&  says  PolybinSy  abhorred  all 
maimer  of  doabie-dealing  in  war,  not  reputing 
it  a  yictory  unleas  where  the  courage  of  the 
enemy^  was  fiurly  sabdned.  Earn  vir  sancttu 
et  sapiens  sdetveram  esse  victoriam,  qiuBy  stdva 
fida  et  integra  dignitatem  parahitur,^  **  An 
nonest  and  wise  man  will  acknowledge  that 
only  to  be  a  true  yictonr  which  is  obtained 
withont  violation  of  faith,  or  blemidi  upon 
honour/'  eays  another. 

VosM  velit,  an  me,  legnare  hen,  qaidTe  fciat,  fort, 
VirtDte  experUnrar.* 

**  If  y<M  or  I  ibaU  rale,  let 't  fairly  trjr. 
And  force  or  foriane  give  the  victory." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Temate,  amongst  thoee 
nations  which  we  so  roundly  call  barbarian, 
they  have  a  custom  never  to  commence  war 
till  it  be  first  denounced ;  addhig  withal,  an 
ample  declaration  of  what  they  have  to  carry 
it  on  withal,  how  many  men,  what  supplies, 
and  what  arms,  both  onensive  and  defensive  j 
bu^  that  being  done,  if  their  enemies  do  not 
yield,  they  afterwards  deem  it  lawful  to  employ 
this  power  without  reproach,  by  any  means  that 
may  best  conduce  to  their  own  ends. 

The  ancient  Florentines  were  so  far  from 
wishing  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  their 
enemies  by  surprise  that  they  always  gave 
them  a  month's  warning  before  they  drew  their 
army  into  the  field,  by  the  continual  tolling  of 
a  bell  they  called  Martinella.* 

As  to  us,  who  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  this 
matter,  who  attribute  the  honour  of  the  war  to 
him  who  has  the  better  of  it,  after  what  man- 
ner soever  obtained,  and  who,  afti^  Lysander, 
say,  "Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we 
must  eke  it  out  with  the  fox's  case,"*  the  most 
usual  occasions  of  surprise  are  derived  from  this 
practice,  and  we  hold  that  there  are  no  moments 
wherein  a  chief  ought  to  be  more  circumspect, 
and  to  have  his  eye  so  much  at  watch,  as  those 
of  parlies  and  treaties  of  accommodation ;  and 
it  is  therefore  become  a  general  rule  amongst 
the  military  men  of  these  latter  times  that  a 
g[ov6mor  of  a  place  never  ought  in  a  time  of 
si^  to  go  out  himself  to  parley.  It  was  for 
this  that  in  our  Others'  days  the  Seigneurs  de 
Montmord  and  de  1' Assign!,  defending  Mousson 
agamst  the  Count  de  Nassau,  were  so  highly 
censured ;  yet  in  this  case  it  would  be  excusable 
in  that  governor  who,  going  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  do  it  in  suco  a  manner  that  the 
safety  and  advantage  should  be  on  his  side ;  as 
Count  Guido  de  R^goni  did  at  Rcggio,  (if  we 
are  to  believe  du  BelUiy,  for  Guicciardin  says  it 
was  he  himself,^  when  Monsieur  de  1'  Rscut  ap- 

J>roached  to  parley ;  for  he  went  so  little  a  way 
rom  the  wall  of  his  fortress  that,  a  disorder 
happening  durinc"  the  parley,  not  only  Monsieur 
de  1  Escut  and  his  party,  who  were  advanced 

»  Floras,  i.  UL       •  Bonlns,  apud  Cicero  de  OffSeih,  I.  i  J. 

*  Prom  the  name  of  Si.  Martin,  derived  from  lliat  of 
Blar0,  tlie  God  of  war. 

*  Plaiarch»  im  Fi/i,  c.  4. 

■  Mem.  of  Uartin  dn  Billay,  f.  Gulcciartl.  xiv. 


with  him^  found  tiiemsdves  by  nmch  tiie 
weaker  (insomuch  that  Aleseandro  de  Trivnl- 
cio  was  there  slain),  but  he  himself  was  con- 
strained, as  the  sa^st  way,  to  follow  the  Count, 
and  rel3^e  upon  his  honour  to  secure  himself 
from  tlie  aanger  of  the  shot  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  town.* 

Eumenes,  being  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Nora, 
by  Antigonus,  and  by  him  importuned  to  come 
out  to  speak  with  him,  as  he  sent  him  word  it 
was  fit  he  should  to  a  better  man.  than  hiiiBelf,. 
who  had  the  advantage  over  him^  returned  this 
noble  answer,  **'  I  never  shall  tnink  any  man 
better  tiian  myself,  whilst  I  have  my  sword  in 
my  hand ;"  and  would  not  consent  to  come  out 
to  him,  till  first,  aocordine  to  his  own  demand, 
Antigonus  had  deliveiea  his  own  nephew 
Ptolemy  in  hostage.' 

And  yet  some  have  done  well  in  going  out 
in  person  to  parley  with  the  assailant  on  his 
wonl  of  honour ;  witness  Heniy  de  Vaux,  a 
cavalier  of  Champagne,  who  being  besieged 
by  the  English  in  the  castie  of  Courmicy,'  and 
Bartholomew  de  Bruwes,*   who   commanded 
at  the  siege,  having  so  sapped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  castie  without  that  nothine  remamed 
but  setting  fire  to  the  props  to  bury  ue  besieged 
under  the  ruins,  he  requued  the  said  Henry  to 
come  out  to  speak  with  him  for  his  own  good ; 
which  the  other  accordingly  doing,  with  three 
more  in  company  with  him,  and  his  own  evident 
ruin  bein^  made  apparent  to  him,  he  conceived 
himself  smgularly  obliged  to  his  enemy,  to^ 
whose  discretion  ne  and  his  garrison  then  sur- 
rendered themselves ;  and,  fin  being  psesentiy 
applied  to  the  mine,  the  props  no  sooner  began 
to  fail  but  the  castie  was  immediately  turned 
topsy-turvy,  no  one  stone  being  leffc  upon 
anotaer.* 

I  could,  and  do,  with  great  facility,  rely  upon 
the  &ith  of  another ;  but  I  should  very  unwill- 
ingly do  it  in  any  case  where  it  mieht  be 
judged  that  it  was  rather  an  efiect  of  my  despair 
and  want  of  courage  than  voluntarily  and  out 
of  confidence  and  security  in  the  faith  of  him 
with  whom  I  had  to  do. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THAT  THB  HOUR  OF  PARLEY  IS  DAlfGBROUS. 

Yet  I  saw,  lately  at  Mussidan,*^  a  place  not 
far  from  my  house,  that  those  who  were  driven 
out  thence  by  our  army,  and  otiiers  of  tlieir 
party,  highly  complained  of  treachery,  for  that, 
during  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  in  the 
very  mterim  tiiat  their  deputies  were  treating, 
they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces :  a  tiling 
that,  perad venture,  in  another  age,  might  have 

•  Pint,  in  rit6,  c.  V. 

'  Moat  of  ihe  cditiou  hare  it  Commercy. 

*  Or  at  it  it  now  written  Barchcnh. 
>  Proiatart,  L  c.  118. 

*o  Or  Alacidao. 
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fasd  tome  coloar  of  foul  play ;  bat,  as  I  said 
before,  the  practice  of  amis  in  these  days  is 
onite  another  thing,  and  there  u  now  no  confi- 
oenee  in  an  enemy  excusable  till  after  tiie  last 
seal  of  obligation  is  fixed ;  and  even  then  the 
conqueror  Eas  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  word ; 
so  bafltfdous  a  thing  it  is  to  intrust  the  observar 
tion  of  the  fidth  a  man  has  engaged  to  a  town 
thit  anirenders  upon  easy  and  ravourable  con- 
ditMMiSy  to  the  necessitVy  avarice,  and  license  of 
a  vietorious  arm j,  ana  to  give  Uie  soldiers  free 
entrance  into  it  m  Ae  heat  of  blood. 

Ludus  £milius  Regillns,  a  Ro- 
iSr  ^■itav*'*^  "***  Praetor,  havine  lost  his  time 
mawSiu  very  .^  attempting  to  taike  the  city  of 
Phocsea  by  force,  by  reason  of 
the  flingnlar  valour  wherewith  the  inhabitants 
defended  themselves  against  him,  conditioned  at 
last  to  receive  them  as  friends  to  the  people  of 
Rome, and  to  enter  the  town,  as  into  aconfeaerate 
dty,  without  anv  manner  of  hostility ;  of  which 
he  gave  them  all  possible  assurance :  but,  hav- 
ing, for  the  greater  pomp,  brought  his  whole 
anny  in  with  him,  it  was  no  more  in  his  power, 
with  all  the  endeavour  he  could  use,  to  com- 
mand his  people ;  so  that,  avarice  and  revenge 
despising  and  trampling  under  foot  both  his 
autoority  and  all  military  discipline,  he  there 
at  once  saw  his  own  fiedth  violated,  and  a  con- 
nden^le  part  of  the  city  sacked  and  ruined 
before  his  fiuse,* 

Cleomenes  was  wont  to  say  that,  whatever 
misehief  a  man  could  do  his  enemy  in  time  of 
war  was  above  justice,  and  nothing  accountable 
to  it  in  the  si^ht  of  Gods  and  men.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  having  conduded  a 
cesntion  with  those  ot  Argos  for  seven  days,  the 
third  Bight  after  he  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  buried  in  security  and  sleep,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  j  alleging,  for  his  excuse, 
that  there  had  no  nifl^hts  been  mentioned  in  the 
tnioe.  But  the  Goos  punished  his  subtle  per- 
fidy.* In  a  time  of  parley  also^  and  while  the 
citizens  were  intent  upon  their  capitulation, 
the  dty  of  Casilinum  was  taken  by  surprise,' 
and  that  even  in  the  ace  of  the  justest  captains, 
and  the  most  perfect  aiscipline  of  the  Roman 
army ;  for  it  is  not  said  tnat  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  in  time  and  place  to  make  advantage  of 
our  enemies'  want  of  undeistanding,  as  well  as 
their  want  of  courage.  And  doubtless  war 
has  naturally  a  great  many  privileges  that 
appear  reasonable,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
reason.  And  therefore  here  the  rule  fails, 
y€wmrm  id  agertj  ut  ex  alterius  pradetur 
hueiiiaJ'  **  No  one  should  prey  upon  another's 
folly."  But  I  am  astonishea  at  the  great 
liberty  allowed  by  Xenophon  in  such  cases,^ 
and  that  both  by  precept  and  the  example  of 


*  iivy,  sszTli.  SI.  •  Plntareh,  Apotkegwu. 
>  lAwy,  vxlv.  IS. 

«   Cietn,deO0leAtt.\7. 

*  Jn  bta  C^pr^utdim, 

*  Or  CartfB**,  a  ■mall  Iowa  of  oM  Frvnch  Luxetnbuarc, 
ea  ikc  river  Clikr*,  fvar  le«Kac«  froai  Sedan. 


several  exploits  of  his  complete  general;  an 
author  of  very  great  authority,  i  confess,  in 
those  afiairs^  as  bdng  in  his  own  person  both  a 
great  captain  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
form  of  Socrates'  disdples ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  measure  of  license  as  he  dis- 
penses in  all  things  and  places. 

Monsieur  d'Aubieny  besieging  Capua,  after 
having  played  a  funous  Mttoy  against  it, 
Signior  Fabrido  Ck)lonna,  governor  of  the  town, 
having  from  a  bastion  begun  to  parley,  and  his 
soldiers  in  the  mean  time  beioff  a  uttle  more 
remiss  in  their  guard,  our  people  took  advan- 
tage of  their  security,  entered  the  place  at 
unawares,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And 
of  later  memory,  at  Yvoy,'  Signior  Juliano 
Rommero  having  played  that  part  of  a  novice 
to  go  out  to  capitulate  with  Monsieur  the  Con- 
stable, at  his  return  fouod  bis  place  taken. 
But,  that  we  might  not  escape  scot  free,  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  having  laid  siege  to  Genoa, 
where  Duke  Ottavio  Fregosa  commanded  under 
our  protection,  and  the  articles  betwixt  them 
being  so  fiir  advanced  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  done  thing,  and  upon  the  point  to  be  con- 
duded, the  Spaniards,  m  the  mean  time,  bdng 
slipped  in  under  the  privilege  of  the  treatv, 
seized  on  the  gates,  and  made  use  of  this  treach- 
ery as  an  absolute  and  iair  victory.'  And 
since,  at  Ligny  in  Barrois,  where  the  Count  de 
Brienne  commanded,  the  Emperor  having  in 
his  own  person  beleagured  that  place,  and 
Bartheville,  the  said  Count's  lieutenant,  going 
out  to  parley,  while  he  was  capitulating  the 
town  was  taken.' 

Fti  II  Tinecr  lempre  mat  landabil  com 
Ylocavi  0  per  fortana,  o  per  Ingegno.* 

*'  Fame  CTer  doth  the  TictoHt  praliei  rinf. 
And  cooquMt  aye  wac  deem'd  a  glorlooi  Ihiog, 
Which  way  soe*er  the  eonqn'ror  parchaa'd  U» 
VlThclhcr  by  valoor,  fortune,  or  by  wit/* 

say  they.  But  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  was 
of  anotner  opinion,  wherein  I  also  concur ;  for 
he  was  used  to  say  that  those  who  run  a  race 
ought  to  employ  all  the  force  the^  have  in 
what  they  are  about,  and  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
can  ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  flEur  in  them  to 
lay  an  hand  upon  their  adversary  to  stop  him, 
nor  to  set  a  leg  before  him  to  throw  him 
down.*'  And  stDl  more  generous  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  Great  Alexander  to  Polypercon,  who 
was  persuading  him  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  night's  obscurity  to  fall  upon  Darius ;  "  no," 
said  be,  "  it  is  not  for  such  a  man  as  I  to  steal 
a  victory  :"  m^  me  fartuius  paniteatj  quam 
victarUe  pudeat,^^  **  I  had  rather  have  to 
laoient  my  fortune  than  be  ashamed  of  my 
victory." 


7  Mem.  or  Martin  dn  Bellay,  U. 

•  Mem.  or  William  dn  Bellay,  is. 

*  Ariotto.  Cant.  XT.  I. 
»  Cicer.  de  Qfie,  ill.  10. 
II  Quint.  Cart.  iv.  13. 
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Atqoe  Idem  ftatlcDteni  h«iid  eit  dtcnatnt  Orodea 
Sternere,  nee  JacU  cncam  dare  eocpide  vnlnna, 
Obvias,  adverioqae  occnrrit,  Mqae  viro  vir 
Contnlit,  baud  ftolo  meiior,  ted  fortlbua  amli»* 

"  Then  witb  disdain,  the  baQghty  victor  viewed 
Orodc*  flying,  nor  tbe  wretch  pvrfued ; 
Nor  tbongbt  the  dasUrrf't  bade  deierved  a  woand, 
But,  hattening  to  o'ertnlce  him,  gained  the  ground ; 
Then,  tarnine  ihort,  he  met  him  tace  to  tace* 
To  gtve  bit  victory  the  better  grace." 


the  treasora  of  the  Idn^  of  iBgyst 
at  hb  death  discovered  it  to  his  cnil 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THAT  THE  INTENTION  IS  JUDOB  OF  OUB 

ACTIONS. 

'Tis  a  saying,  that  death  discharges  us  of  all 
ouroblieations.  However,  I  know 
Whether  death  gQ,jie  ^fco  havc  taken  it  in  an- 
flrob"£:Z."  other  «»se.  Henrv  VII.,  king 
of  Ensland,  articled  with  Don 
Philip,  son  to  Maximilian  the  emperor,  or,  to 
give  him  the  more  honourable  title,  fattier  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  said  Philip 
should  deliver  up  into  his  hands  Uie  duke  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  White  Rose,  his  mortal  enemy, 
who  was  fled  into  the  Low  Countries ;  which 
Philip  (not  knowing  how  to  evade  it)  accord- 
ingly promised  to  do,  but  upon  condition,  never- 
theless, that  Henry  should  attempt  nothing 
against  the  life  of  the  said  duke,  which  during 
hu  own  life  the  king  kept  to ;  but,  coming  to 
die,  in  his  last  will,  he  commanded  his  son  to 
put  him  to  death  immediately  after  his  decease.' 
And  lately,  in  the  tragedy  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  presented  to  us  at^russels,  in  the  persons 
of  Count  Egmont  and  Home,  there  were  many 
very  remarkable  passages,  and  one  amongst  the 
rest,  that  Count  Egmont,  upon  the  security  of 
whose  word  and  mith  Count  Home  had  come 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  first  mount 
the  scaffold,  to  the  end  that  death  might  dis- 
engage him  from  the  obligation  he  had  passed 
to  the  other.  In  these  cases,  methinks  death 
did  not  acquit  the  king  of  his  promise,  and 
the  Count  was  freed  from  his,  even  though 
he  had  not  died.  For  we  cannot  be  obliged 
beyond  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  by 
reason  that  effects  and  performances  are  not 
at  all  in  our  power,  and  that  indeed  we  are 
masters  of  nothing  but  the  will,  in  which,  by 
necessity,  all  the  mles  and  whole  duty  of  man- 
kind are  founded  and  established.  And  there- 
fore Count  Egmont,  holding  his  soul  and  will 
bound  and  indebted  to  his  promise,  although 
he  had  not  the  power  to  make  it  good,  had 
doubtless  been  absolved  of  his  obligation,  even 
though  he  had  out-lived  the  other;  but  the 
king  of  England,  premeditatedly  breaking  his 
faith,  was  no  more  to  be  excused  for  deferring 
the  execution  of  his  infidelity  till  after  his  death 
than  Herodotus'  mason,  who  havine  inviolably, 
during  the  time  of  his  life,  kept  the  secret  of 


his  master, 

iildren.* 

I  have  noticed  several,  in  my  tune,  who, 
plagued  by  their  consciences  for  unjustly  detain- 
ing the  goods  of  another,  have  thought  to  make 
amends  by  theur  will,  and  after  their  decease ; 
but  they  had  aa  good  do  nothing  as  delude 
themselves  both  in  taking  so  much  time  in  so 
pressing  an  affair,  and  in  going  about  to  repair 
an  injury  with  so  little  damage  to  themeelves. 
They  owe,  over  and  above,  something  of  their 
own,  and  by  how  much  their  payment  is  more 
strict  and  mcommodious  to  themselves,  by  so 
much  is  their  restitution  more  perfect,  just,  and 
meritorious;    for  penitence  requires  penance. 
But  they  do  yet  worse  than  these,  who  reaen*e 
the  declaration  of  their  animosity  against  their 
neighbour  to  the  last  gasp,  having  concealed  it 
all  the  time  of  their  Eves  before,  wherein  they 
declare  tliemselves  to  have  little  r^^rd  for  their 
own  honour,  urritating  the  party  offended  a^nst 
their  memory  only ;  and  less  for  their  oonscienoe, 
not  having  the  power,  even  out  of  respect  to 
death  itself,  to  make  their  malice  die  with  them ; 
!  but  extending  the  life  of  their  hatred  even 
beyond  their  own.     Unjust  judges,  who  defer 
'  judgment  to  a  time  wherein  they  can  have  no 
cognizance  of  the  cause !  For  my  part  I  shall 
take  care,  if  I  can,  that  my  death  discover 
nothing  that  my  life  has  not  nist  declared,  and 
that  openly. 


I  iEneld,  X.  in,  *  Mem.  or  Martin  da  Bvilay,  I. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

OF   IDLENESS. 

As  we  see  ground  that  has  long  lain  idle  and 
untilled,  if  it  be  rich  and  naturally  fertile, 
abound  with  innumerable  sorts  of  weeds  and 
unprofitable  wild  herbs ;  and  that,  to  make  it 
perform  its  true  office,  we  must  cultivate  and 
prepare  it  for  such  seeds  as  are  proper  for  our 
service ;  and  as  we  see  women  that,  without  the 
knowledge  of  men,  do  sometimes  of  them- 
selves bring  forth  inanimate  and  formless  lumpe 
of  flesh,  but  tiiat  to  cause  a  natural  and  perfect 

generation  they  are  to  be  husbanded  with  an<^ 
ler  kind  of  seed  ;  even  so  it  is  with  our  minds 
which  if  not  applied  to  some  certain  study  tha 
may  fix  and  restrain  them,  ran  into  a  thousanc 
extravagances,  and  are  eternally  rovine  her« 
and  there  in  the  inextricable  lab^^rinth  of  rest 
less  imagination. 

Sicut  aqatt  tremnlnro  labrlt  nbi  Innen  aheiii«« 
Sole  rcpcrcnsram,  ant  radiantia  imagine  innae 
Omnia  penrolilat  late  loca  ;  jamqne  tab  aurss 
Erigitor  nunmiqnc  fcrit  laqaearia  tcctL^ 

"  Like  at  the  qalrering  reflection 
Of  foantain  waten,  when  the  morniuE  tan 
Sheds  on  the  baton,  or  the  raoon'i  pale  beam 
Givra  light  and  coloor  to  the  captive  itream. 
Dirt*  with  fantattic  motion  ronnd  the  placr» 
And  walltand  roof  atriket  with  its  trembling 


m%'*- 


'  Htrtxi.  ii  191. 


*  AliuvM,  viii.  33. 
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In  which  wild  and  irregular  agitation,  there 
■  BO  foUji  nor  idle  fiincy  they  do  not  light 
apoa: 

Velnt  «gri  tomnU*  Tana 
Fiagnntar  ipeclc*.* 

**  JAk9  Birk  meo'i  dreamt,  that,  ft-on  a  troubled  brain, 
Phastaans  cieaCe,  ridicaloiu  aod  Tain.*' 

The  soul  that  has  no  established  limit  to  cir- 
comscribe  it,  loses  itself ^  for  as  the  Epigram- 
matist says:  He  that  is  every  where  is  no 
where. 

Qvbqait  abiqoc  habitat,  Maxima,  nniqDam  habitat. 

When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own 
house,  with  a  resolution,  as  much  as  possibly  I 
oooid,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  m  affairs, 
and  to  spend  in  privacy  and  repose  the  little 
remminder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  &ncied  I 
eonld  not  more  oblige  my  mind  than  to  suffer 
it  at  foil  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself, 
which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the  better  be 
entrusted  to  do,  as  being  bv  time  and  observa- 
tion beoonie  more  settled  and  mature ;  but  I  find, 

Tariam  lemper  ilaai  otia  mentem.s 

**  ^—  B'en  in  the  moat  retlr'd  ectate, 
Lebare  Iticlf  doca  variMU  thooKhts  create  :" 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that 
haa  broken  firom  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman 
wonld  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many 
chinuerat  and  fiintastic  monsters,  one  upon 
another,  without  order  or  desigpn,  that,  the 
better  at  leisure  to  contemphite  their  strange- 
ness and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  hoping  in  time  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  themselves. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF  LIARS. 

The&b  is  not  a  man  living  whom  it  would 
.  ,  so  little  become  to  speak  of  me- 
hld'iMMy.  ^0*7  ^  myself,  for  I  have  scarcely 
any  at  all ;  and  do  not  diink  that 
the  world  has  again  another  so  marvellously 
treadiefous  as  mine.  My  otlier  faculties  are 
all  ve^  ordinary  and  mean ;  but  in  this  I  think 
myselfso dngniar,  and  to  have  the  defect  to 
suiefa  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  I  deserve, 
methinks,  to  be  fiunous  for  it,  and  to  have  more 
than  a  common  reputation.  Besides  the  na- 
tural inconveniences  which  I  experience  from 
this  caose,  (for,  in  truth,  the  use  of  memory  con- 
■dered  Pkto  had  reason  when  he  called  it  a  great 
and  powerful  Goddess  ;^)  in  my  country,  when 
they  would  describe  a  man  that  has  no  sense, 
they  say,  such  an  one  has  no  memory ;  and  when 
I  complain  of  mine,*  they  seem  not  to  believe  I 


ct»  it  ArU  PMf .  7. 


t  Martial,  Til.  73. 
4  Platot  CriHaa* 


•  Be  comptalM  «r  thU  defect  again  'n  tha  17ih  ehaptcrof 
tW  Mcond  ke«k.  Malrhrancbe,  and  olhera,  charge  him  with 
tel««hoo4.  In  ibb  rcapect,  (lec  particularly  Baadlaa,  ATol.  md 
Immk,  JI.)  aod  dwj  alledfc,  aa  a  proof  of  this,  hla  namerooa 


am  in  earnest,  and  presently  reprove  me,  as 
though  I  accused  myself  for  a  fool,  not  discern- 
ing the  difference  Mtwixt  memory  and  under- 
standing ;  wherein  they  are  very  wide  of  my 
intention,  and  do  me  wrong,  experience  rather 
daily  shewing  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strong 
memory  is  commonly  coupled  with  infirm  judg- 
ment. And  they  do  me,  moreover,  who  am  so 
perfect  in  nothing  as  in  friendship,  a  greater 
wrong  in  this,  that  they  make  the  same  words, 
which  accuse  my  infirmity,  represent  me  for  an 
ungrateful  person ;  bringmg  my  affection  into 
Question  upon  the  account  of  my  memorv,  and, 
from  a  natural  imperfection,  unjustly  derive  a 
defect  of  conscience.  ''  He  has  forgot,"  says 
one,  ''this  request,  or  that  promise;  he  no 
longer  remembers  his  friends,  he  has  forgot  to 
say  or  do,  or  to  conceal,  such  and  such  a  thing 
for  my  sake.''  And  truly,  I  am  apt  enough  tn 
forget  many  things,  but  to  neglect  any  thing 
my  friend  has  given  me  in  charge,  I  never  do 
it.  And  it  should  be  enongh,  methinks,  that  I 
feel  the  misery  and  inconvenience  of  it  without 
being  branded  with  malice,  a  vice  so  contrary 
to  my  nature. 

However,  I  derive  these  comforts  from  my 
infirmitv ;  first,  that  it  is  an  evil 
from  which,  principally,  I  have  ^h,  .dramage. 
found  reason  to  correct  a  worse,  of  a  defective 
that  would  easily  enough  have  ncnorr* 
grown  upon  me,  namely  ambi- 
tion ;  this  defect  being  intolerable  in  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  negociations  of  the  world. 
That,  as  several  like  examples  in  the  progresf^  of 
nature  demonstrate  to  us,  she  has  fortified  me 
in  my  other  faculties  proportionably  as  she  has 
left  me  unfiimbhed  in  this ;  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  apt,  implicitly,  to  have  reposed  my 
understanding  and  judgment  upon  the  hare 
report  of  other  men,  wimout  ever  setting  them 
to  work  for  themselves  upon  anv  inquisition 
whatever,  had  tiie  inventions  and  opinions  of 
others  been  ever  present  with  me  by  tne  benefit 
of  memory.  That  by  this  means  I  am  not  so 
talkative,  for  the  magazine  of  the  memory  is 
ever  better  furnished  with  matter  than  that  of 
the  invention ;  and  had  mine  been  faitliful  ti» 
me,  1  had,  e'er  this,  deafened  all  my  friends  with 
my  eternal  babble,  the  subjects  themselves 
rousinff  and  stirring  up  the  litUe  faculty  I  have 
of  handling  and  applymg  them,  and  heating  and 
extending  my  discourse.  'Tis  a  ^peat  imper- 
fection, and  what  I  have  observed  m  several  of 
my  intimate  friends  who,  as  their  memories 
supply  them  with  a  present  and  entire  review 
of  thmgs,  carry  back  their  narratives  so  far, 
and  crowd  them  widi  so  many  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstances, that,  thouffh  the  storv  be  good  in 
itself,  they  make  a  shift  to  spoil  it;  and  if 


qaotationc.  Bat  betldec  that  theie  qaotaitont  are  freqnrnily 
Inexact,  and  that  he  occasionally  contradicu  himself,  even 
when  not  qaoting,  persons  aecastomed  to  aathorship  kuow 
that  it  reqnirea  no  great  memory  to  qnote,  and  this  fn 
qoently.  A  faulte  de  memoire  naturelte,  says  the  forgetfal 
If  ontaigne,  fen  forge  de  pttpier  (bvolt  3.  c.  13.)  and  Ihia  is 
the  whole  secret. 


I 


otherwise,  jou  are  either  to  curm  the  Btrenffth 
of  their  memory,  or  the  weakness  of  their  jaag- 
ment.  And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  close  up  a 
discourse  and  to  cut  it  short,  when  you  are  once 
in,  and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say.  There 
is  nothing  wherein  the  streng^  and  breeding  of 
a  horse  is  so  much  seen  as  in  a  round,  graceful, 
and  sudden  stop.  I  see  some,  eyen  amons 
those  who  talk  pertinently  enough,  who  woul(^ 
but  cannot,  stop  short  in  their  career ;  for  whilst 
they  are  seekmg  out  a  handsome  period  to 
conclude  with,  tt»y  go  on  talking  at  random, 
and  are  so  perplexed  and  entangled  in  their 
own  eloquence  that  they  know  not  what  they 
say,  but  go  on  staggering  amidst  unmeaninj^ 
sentences,  as  men  stasner  and  totter  on  their 
feet  from  w^kness.  But,  above  all,  old  men, 
who  yet  retain  the  memory  of  things  past,  and 
forget  how  often  they  have  told  them,  are  the 
most  dangerous  company  for  this  fault ;  and  I 
have  known  stories  nrom  the  mouth  or  a  man 
of  very  great  quality,  otherwise  very  pleasant 
in  themselves,  become  very  troublesome  by 
being  a  hundred  times  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

The  second  obligation  I  have  to  this  infirm 
memory  of  mine  is  that,  by  this  means,  I  less 
rememoer  the  injuries  I  have  received ;  inso- 
much that  (as  one  of  the  ancients*  said,)  I 
should  have  a  protocol,  a  register  of  injuries,  or 
a  prompter,  like  Darius,  who,  that  he  might 
not  foreet  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
those  of  Athens,  so  often  as  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  ordered  one  of  his  pages  three  times  to 
bawl  in  his  ear,  "  Sir,  remember  the  Athe- 
nians.'" And,  besides,  the  places  which  I 
revisit,  and  the  books  I  read  over  again,  still 
smile  upon  me  with  a  fresh  novelty. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  said  that  he  who 
has  not  a  good  memory  should 
h  **"  *Sod**       never  take  upon  him  the  trade 
memories.  of  lying.    I  know  very  well  that 

the  grammarians  distinguish  be- 
twixt an  untruth  and  a  lie,  and  say  that  to  tell 
an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false,  but 
which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true ;'  but  that 
the  definition  of  the  Latin  verb,  to  lie,^  whence 
our  French  verb  is  taken,  sienifies  the  going 
against  our  conscience;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  touches  only  those  who  speak  a^nst  their 
own  knowledge;  and  it  is  to  this  utst  sort  of 
liars  only  that  I  now  refer.  Now,  &ese  eidier 
fi  holly  contrive  and  invent  the  untruths  they 
utter,  or  so  alter  and  disguise  a  true  stonr,  that 
it  always  ends  in  a  lie ;  and  when  they  <usguise 
and  often  alter  the  same  story  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  'tis  very  hard  for  them  at  one  time 
or  another  to  escape  being  trapped,  by  reason 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  tiling  havmg  first 
taken  possession  of  the  memory,  and  being 
there  lodged,  and  imprinted  by  the  way  of 


I  Cicero,  pro  Ug,  c.  IS.    «'  OblWlKl   nihU  mMh  oUl 
i^luriM." 

s  Herod,  t.  ISS. 


knowledge  and  fact,  it  will  be  ever  ready  to 
present  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  to  Bhoalder 
out  any  falsehood  of  their  own  contriving, 
which  cannot  there  have  so  sure  and  settl^ 
footing  as  the  other ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  true  knowledge  evermore  running  in 
their  minds,  will  be  apt  to  make  them  forget 
those  that  are  illee^itimate,  and  only  foi]^  by 
their  own  fancy.    In  what  they  wholly  mvent, 
forasmuch  as  there  is  no  contrary  impression  to 
justle  their  invention,  there  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  tripping :  and  yet,  even  this  also,  by 
reason  it  is  a  vain  body,  and  without  any* other 
foundation  than  fanc^  only,  is  very  apt  to 
escape  the  memory,  if  they  be  not  carenil  to 
make  themselves  very  perfect  in  their  tale. 
Of  which  I  have  often  had  very  pleasant  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  such  as  profess  only  to 
form  and  accommodate    their  speech  to  the 
afiair  they  have  in  hand,  or  to  the  humour  of 
the  personage  with  whom  they  have  to  do;  for 
the  circumstances  to  which  these  men  stick  not 
to  enslave  their  consciences  and  their  faith, 
being  subject  to  various  chanees,  their  language 
must  vary  accordingly.     Whence  it  happens, 
that  of  the  same  thing  they  tell  one  man  that   | 
it  is  this,  and  another  that  it  is  that,  giving    ' 
it  several  forms  and  colours ;  but  if  these  seve- 
ral men  once  come  to  compare  notes  and  find 
out  the  cheat,  what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ? 
Besides  which  they  must,  of  necessity,  very 
often  ridiculously  trap  themselves;   for  what 
memory  can  be  sufilcient  to  retain  so  many  dif- 
ferent shapes  as  they  have  forged  upon  one  and 
the  same  subject  ?    I  have  known  many  in  my 
time  very  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  this 
fine  sort  of  cleverness ;  but  tney  do  not  see 
that  he  who  has  the  reputation  of  it  can  do 
nothing  with  it. 

In  plain  truth,  lying  is  a  hateful  and  an 
accursed  vice.    We  are  not  men,  we  have  no 
other  tie  upon  one  another  but  our  word.     If 
we  did  but  perceive  the  horror  and  ill  conse- 
quences of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  &re  and 
sword,  and  more  justiy  uian  other  crimes.     I 
see  that  parents  commonly,  and  with  indiscre- 
tion enough,  correct  their  children  for  little 
innocent  taults,  and  torment  them  for  wanton 
childish  tricks  that  have  neither  impression, 
nor  tend  to  any  consequence :  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  lying  only,  and,  what  is  of  something 
a  lower  form,  wilful  obstinacy,  are  the  faults 
which  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  oombatted, 
both  in  the  in&ncy  and  prepress  of  tiiese  vices, 
which  will  otherwise  grow  up  and  increase  witL 
them ;  and,  after  a  tongue  has  once  g^t  the 
knack  of  lying,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how 
impossible  almost  it  is  to  reclaim  it.     Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  some,  who  are 


otherwise  very  honest  men,  so  subject  to  this 
vice.     I  have  a  good  fellow  for  my   tailor, 

>  Nisidlu,  «qmd  Aul,  GeU,  xl.  %    Noaiof,  r. 
*  MetUiri,  qowi,  eoiUra  meniem  ire. 
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wboy  jety  I  never  knew  guilty  of  one  truth ; 
DO,  aot  ercn  when  it  had  been  to  his  advan- 
tage.  If  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one 
fbos  only,  we  should  be  upon  better  terms ;  for 
we  sfaottld  then  take  the  contrary  to  what  the 
liar  savs  for  certain  truth ;  but  the  reverse  of 
tmih  oaa  a  hundred  thousand  shapes,  and  a 
field  indefinite,  without  bound  or  limit.  The 
Pythagoreans  make  good  to  be  certain  and 
finite ;  evUy  infinite  and  uncertain ;  there  are  a 
tbooaand  ways  to  miss  the  white,  there  is  onl^ 
one  tt>  bit  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  this 
▼ioe  in  so  great  horror,  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  prevail  with  my  conscience  to  secure 
myself  from  the  most  manifest  and  extreme 
danger  by  an  impudent  and  solemn  lie.  An 
ancient  rather  says  that  a  dog  we  know  is 
better  company  than  a  man  whose  language  we 
do  not  understand.  Ut  extemus  aUeno  rum 
$U  hamims  vice  J  And  how  much  less  sociable 
is  ftibe  speaking  than  silence  7 

King  Francis  the  First  bragged  that  he  had, 
by  tbb  means,  nonplussed  Francis  Tavema, 
the  Ambassador  of  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of 
ililan,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  eloquence  in 
those  days.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  to 
excuse  his  master  to  his  Majesty  about  a  thing 
of  Tery  great  consequence,  which  was  this: 
King  Francis,  to  maintain  some  correspondence 
in  Italy,  out  of  which  he  had  been  lately  driven, 
and  particularly  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  had 
thoaeht  ic,  to  that  end,  convenient  to  have  a 
gentkman,  on  his  behalf,  reside  at  the  Court  of 
Utat  Duke ;  an  Ambassador  in  effect,  but  in 
outward  appearance  no  other  than  a  private 
person,  who  pretended  to  be  there  upon  the 
angle  account  of  his  own  particular  afiairs; 
for  ihit  Duke,  much  more  depending  upon  the 
Emperor,  especially  at  that  time,  wnen  he  was 
in  a  treaty  o'  a  marriage  with  his  niece, 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  since 
Dowager  of  Lorraine,  could  not  own  any  firiend- 
•Kip  or  intelligence  with  us,  but  Tery  much  to 
his  own  prejumce.  For  this  commission  then, 
one  Mervedle,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  and 
equerry  to  the  King,  being  thought  very  fit, 
he  was  accordingly  dispatched  Uiither,  with 
private  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions 
of  AmbsMador,  and  with  other  letters  of  re- 
eoasmendation  to  the  Duke  about  his  own 
prtvmte  concerns,  the  better  to  colour  and  cloak 
the  business ;  and  he  so  long  continued  in  that 
Court  that  the  Emperor,  at  last,  had  some 
notion  of  his  real  exnployment  there,  and  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Duke,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  what  followed  after,  as  we  suppose ; 
which  was,  that  under  pretence  of  a  muraer  by 
htm  Mid  to  be  committed,  his  trial  was  in  two 


MJt, 

'    Simt. 


a  fiBff*iga«r,  to  OM  that  BiidenlaiMU  not  what  h« 
be  mM  to  rapply  th«  place  of  a  man."     PUny, 
vtt.  whsrc,  however,  the  test  !•  ptma  Hon  tUt 


days  dispatched,  and  bis  head,  in  the  night, 
struck  on  in  prison.  Siguier  Francisco  then, 
being  upon  this  account  come  to  the  Court  of 
France,  prepared  with  a  long  counterfeit  story 
to  excuse  a  thing  of  so  dangerous  example,  (for 
the  King  had  applied  himself  to  all  the  Princes 
of  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  him- 
self; to  demand  satisfiEiction  for  this  outrage 
upon  the  person  of  his  minister,)  had  his  audi- 
ence at  the  morning  council,  where,  after  he 
had,  for  the  support  of  his  cause,  in  a  long 
premeditated  oration,  laid  open  several  plausible 
justifications  of  the  fiatct,  ne  concluded  with 
roundly  saying  that  the  Duke,  his  master,  had 
never  looked  upon  this  MerveUIe  for  other  than 
a  private  gentleman,  and  his  own  subject,  who 
was  there  only  in  order  to  his  own  business, 
and  who  had  lived  there  under  no  other  cha- 
racter; absolutely  disowning  that  he  had  ever 
heard  he  was  one  of  the  king's  servants,  or 
that  his  Majesty  so  much  as  Imew  him,  so  far 
was  he  from  taking  him  for  an  Ambassador. 
When  he  had  made  an  end,  the  King,  pressing 
him  with  several  objections  and  assertions,  and 
sifting  him  on  all  hands,  gravelled  him  at  last 
by  asking,  why  then  toe  execution  was  per- 
formed by  nignt,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth  ? 
At  which  the  poor  confounded  Ambassador,  the 
more  handsomely  to  disengage  himself,  made 
answer  that  the  Duke  would  have  been  very 
loth,  out  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  that  such 
an  execution  diould  have  been  performed  in  the 
fiice  of  the  sun.  Any  one  may  guess  if  he  was 
not  well  schooled  when  he  came  home,  for 
having  so  grossly  tripped  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  of  so  delicate  a  nostril  as  King  Francis.* 
Pope  Julius  the  Second  having  sent  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  Kine  of  England,  to  animate 
him  against  Kins  Francis,  the  Ambassador 
having  had  his  audience,  and  the  King,  be%re 
he  would  eive  a  positive  answer^  innstiuff  upon 
Uie  difficulties  he  found  in  setting  on  loot  so 
great  a  preparation  as  would  be  necessary  to 
attack  so  potent  a  king,  and,  urging  some 
reasons  to  tnat  efiect,  the  Amba^ador  very  un- 
seasonably replied  that  he  had  also  himself  con- 
sidered the  same  difficulties,  and  had  represented 
as  much  to  the  Pope.  From  which  speech  of 
his,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  thing  propounded, 
and  the  business  he  came  about,  wnich  was 
immediately  to  incite  him  to  war,  the  King 
first  derived  argument  to  conceive,  which  he 
afberwanls  found  to  be  true,  that  this  Ambas- 
sador, in  his  own  private  bosom,  was  a  friend 
to  the  French ;  of  which,  having  advertised 
the  Pope,  his  estate,  at  his  return  home,  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  losing  his  head.* 


*  Men.  or  If artin  do  Bellay,  1.  The  ineidcat  ooeanred 
in  15S4. 

s  Erasmat,  Id  hli  LinftM,  relatet  this  clrcaoigtaBce  at 
haviag  occnnrcd  whea  he  wat  In  En|Iaod. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF  QUICK  OR  SLOW   8PBB0H. 

Ooc  ne  rearent  k  tout  tootet  gracei  donn^i.* 
"  All  gracti  were  never  yet  to  all  men  giveD," 

as  we  see  in  the  gift  of  eloquence,  wherein 
some  have  such  a  facility  and  promptness,  and 
that  which  we  call  a  present  wit,  so  easy  that 
they  are  ever  ready  upon  all.  occasions,  and 
never  to  be  surprised :  and  others,  more  heavy 
and  slow,  never  venture  to  utter  anything  but 
what  they  have  long  premeditated,  and  taken 
great  care  and  pains  to  fit  and  prepare.    Now, 
as  we   teach  young  ladies  those  sports  and 
exercises  which  are  the  most  proper  to  set  out 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  those  parts  wherein 
their  chief  ornament  and  perfection  lie ;  so  in 
these  two  different  advantages  of  eloquence,  of 
which  the  lawyers  and  preachers  of  our  age 
seem  principally  to  make  profession,  if  I  were 
worthy  to  aavise,  the  slow  speaker,  methinks, 
should  be  more  proper  for  the 
The  different       palpit,  and  the  other  for  the  bar ; 
and  Uiis  because    the   employ- 
ment of  the  first  does  naturally 
allow  him  all  the  leisure  he  can  desire  to  pre- 
pare himself,  and,  besides,  his  career  is  performed 
m  an  even  and  unintermitted  line,  without  stop 
or  interruption ;  whereas,  the  pleader's  business 
and  interest  compels  him  to  enter  the  lists  upon 
all  occasions,  ana  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  party  often  justie  him  out 
of  his  course,  and  put  him,  upon  the  instant, 
to  pump  for  new  and  extempore  answers  and 
defences.    Yet,  at  the  interview  betwixt  Pope 
Clement  and  King  Francis,  at  Marseilles,  it 
happened,  quite  contrary,  that  Monsieur  Poyet, 
a  roan  bred  up  all  his  life  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
highest  repute  for  eloquence,  having  the  charge 
of  making  the  harangue  to  the  Pope  committed 
to  him,  and  having  so  long  meditated  on  it 
beforehand,  as,  it  was  said,  to  have  brought  it 
ready  along  with  him  from  Paris;  the  very 
day  it  was  to  have  been  pronounced,  the  Pope, 
fearing  something  might   be  said  that  might 
give  offence  to  the  other  Princes'  Ambassadors 
who  were  there  attending  on  him,  sent  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  with  the  argument  which  he 
conceived  most  suiting  to  the  time  and  place, 
which,  by  chance,   was  quite  another  thine 
to  that  Monsieur  Poyet  had  taken  so  much 
pains  about;  so  that  the  fine  speech  he  had 
prepared  was  of  no  use,  and  he  nad,  upon  the 
instant   to  contrive  another;   which,  finding 
himself  unable  to  do,  Cardinal  du  Bellay  was 
constrained    to     perform    that    ofiice.*     The 
pleader's  part  is,  doubtless,  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  preacher ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
we  see  more  passable  lawyers  than  preachers, 
at  least  in  France.     It  should  seem  that  the 

1  Etienne  de  la  Boetic ;  in  Ihe  Collection  of  Ven  Fran 
(oit  pabliibed  by  Montaigne  In  ISTt.    Sonnet  xir. 


nature  of  wit  is  to  have  its  operation  nromf 
and  sudden,  and  that  of  judgment,  to  have  i 
more  deliberate  and  more  slow:  but  he  wh 
remains  totally  rilent  for  want  of  leisure  t 
prepare  himself  to  spcAk  well,  and  he  als 
whom  leisure  does  no  ways  benefit  to  betU 
speaking,  are  equally  unhappy. 

'Tis  said  of  Severus  Cassius,  that  he  spok 

best  extempore,  that  he  stood  more  oblige 

to  fortune  than  his  own  diligence,  that  it  wf 

an   advantage  to  him  to   be   interrupted   i 

speaking,  and  that  his  adversaries  were  afrai 

to  nettle  him,  lest  his  anger  should  redoubl 

his  eloquence.*     I  know,    by  experience, 

disposition  so  impatient  of  a  tedious  and  eiab< 

rate  premeditation,  that  if  it  do  not  go  frankl 

and  gaily  to  work,  can  do  nothinjp  to  U 

purpose.    We  say  of  some  compositions  thi 

they  smell  of  the  lamp,  by  reason  of  a  certai 

rough  harshness  that  laborious  handling  in 

prints  upon  those  where  it  has  been  employ e< 

But,  besides  this,  the   extreme   solicitude  < 

doing  well,  and  the  striving  and  contending  c 

a  mind  too  far  strained  and  over-bent  upon  ii 

undertakings,  breaks   and   hinders  itself,    lik 

water  that,  by  force  of  its  own  pressing  violent 

and  abundance,  cannot   find    a    ready  issu 

(hroush  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  or  a  narrow  sluic< 

In  this  condition  of  nature,  of  which  I  no^ 

speak,  there  is  this  also,  that  it  would  not  I: 

disordered  and  stimulated  with  such  a  passio 

as  the  fury  of  Cassius ;  for  such  a  motion  woul 

be  too  violent  and    rude ;    it  would  not  I 

justled,  but  solicited;  it  would  be  roused  an 

iieated  by  unexpected,  sudden,  and  accidents 

occasions.    If  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  flags  an 

languishes ;  agitation  only  gives  it  grace  an 

vigour.     I  am  always  worst  in  my  own  po^« 

sion  :  and  when  wholly  at  my  own  dispositioi 

accident  has  more  title  to  any  thing  that  com< 

from  me,  than  I ;  occasion,  company,  and  eye 

the  very  rising  and  foiling  of  my  own  voic 

extract  more  from  my  foncy  than  I  can  fir 

when  I  examine  and  employ  it  by  myself,  s 

that  the  things  I  say  are  better  than  those 

write,  if  either  were  to  be  preferred  whe 

neiUier  is  worth  any  thing.     This  also  befu 

me,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  when  I  seek,  and  li^ 

upon  things  more  by  chance  than  by  any  ii 

quisition  of  my  own  judgment.     I,  perhaf 

sometimes  hit  upon  a  good  point,  when  I  a 

writing  (I  mean  that  seems  so  to  me,  tlioug 

it  may  appear  dull  and  heavy  to  another — b 

no  more  of  these  complimentaries — every  oi 

says  thb  sort  of  thing  about  himself,)  but  wh< 

I  come  to  read  it,  afterwards,  I  cannot  ma] 

out  what  I  meant  to  say,  and,  in  such  cases, 

stranger  often  finds  it  out  before  me.     If  I  we 

always  to  scratoh  out  such  parts,  I  should  mal 

clean  work  of  my  book ;  but  then,  some  oth 

time,  chance  shews  me  the  meaning  as  clear 

the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  makes  me  wond 

what  I  should  stick  at. 

'  Mem.  of  Murtin  do  Bellay,  iv; 
*  Senec.  Rhetor.  Controv,  iii. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

OF  PROOJNOSTICATION8. 

As  to  oracles,  it  is  certiuii  that,  lon^  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Chnst,  they  be- 
Dccsy  of  gan  to  lose  their  credit :  for  we 

***'*^'  see  that  Cicero  is  troublea  to  find 

out  the  cause  of  their  decay,  in 
tlioae  words:  Cur  isto  modo  jam  oracula 
Mpfus  eduntuTy  nan  modo  nostrd  (Btate, 
ffdjamdm^  ut  nihil  possU  esse  contemptius^ 
"  What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  oracles 
ftt  Delphos  are  so  uttered,  not  only  in  this  age 
of  ous,  but  for  a  great  while  since,  that 
nothmg  can  be  more  contemptible  ?"  But  as 
to  the  other  prognostics,  calculated  from  the 
asstomy  of  beasts  at  sacrifices,  which  Plato 
does,  b  part,  attribute  to  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  ttie  intestines  of  the  beasts  themselves, 
in^m  the  scraping  of  poultry,  the  flight  of 
birds,  {Aves  quiudam,  rerum  augurandarum 
ntufi  natas  esse  putamus;*  "We  think 
<»nie  sorts  of  birds  were  purposely  created  for 
tbe  purposes  of  augury ;")  claps  of  thunder, 
the  winding  of  rivers,  mttlta  cemuni  artiS" 
picesy  muita  auffures  provident,  mulia  oracuiis 
dfclarantur,  tnuUa  vaticinatumibus,  nndta 
"mtiusj  mulfa  portentis,*  "Soothsayers  and 
sogun  conjecture  and  foresee  many  things,  and 
many  tfamgs  are  foretold  in  oracles,  propnecies, 
dreams,  and  portents ;"  and  others  of  the  like 
natare,  upon  which  antiquity  founded  most  of 
their  pubhc  and  private  enterprises,  our  Chris- 
tan  religion  has  totally  abolished,  although 
there  yet  remain  amongst  us  some  practices  of 
divination  fix>m  the  stars,  from  spirits,  from  the 
shapes  and  complexions  of  men,  from  dreams 
and  the  like  (a  notable  proof  of  the  wild  curi- 
osity of  our  nature  grasping  at,  and  anticipa- 
tiB^,  fbture  things,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  to 
do  to  digest  the  present). 

Cor  h«DC  tibi,  rector  Olympi, 
SoDiciil*  vitooi  mortalibnt  addere  canni, 
Noarmat  Tcotarat  nt  dlra  per  omnia  eladesT 


Sit  Mbitam  qaodcaaqne  paras ;  sit  r«ca  fainri 
Mrai  homlooBi  fali ;  liccat  ipcrare  tiroenti.-* 

"Wlij,  Miv'relgn  nilcr  of  Olympas,  why 
To  baman  bt^asu,  which  bneathc  ihtf  an x ions  ^igh, 
Add'tl  tho«  thif  care,  that  men  •faoold  be  lo  wise 
T<*  kaow,  by  omeni,  fatore  oiiterict  t 

I'alook'd  ror  wod  the  ills  thoa  bait  deiicn'd ; 
Let  baman  eyes  to  fatnre  fate  be  bliod. 

That  bupe,  amidst  oar  fears,  some  place  may  And." 

I 

A>  utile  guidem  est  scire  quid  futurum  sit ;  I 
^daenan  est  enim  nihil  prqficientem  angi,^  "  It  * 
H  of  no  avail  to  know  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
for  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  vexed  and  tor- 
mented to  no  purpose."  Yet  are  they  of  much 
le«  authority  now  than  heretofore.  Which 
niakes    the    example    of    Francis,     Marquis 

'  Cicce.  4£  DMm,  ii.  57.  I 

;  Cieer.  4e  Nmi.  Dwnm,  M  M.  ' 

'  Ck.  dt  Nmt.  Aw.  iiL  0. 
*  Id.  lb,  09. 

■  U«a»  h.  a. 


of  Saluzzo,  so  much  more  remarkable;  who, 
bein^  lieutenant  to  King  Francis  the  First, 
in  his  army  beyond  the  mountains,  infinitely 
favoured  and  esteemed  in  our  Court,  and 
obliged  to  the  king's  bounty  for  the  Marqui- 
sate  itself,  which  nad  been  forfeited  by  his 
brother ;  and,  as  to  the  rest,  having  no  manner 
of  provocation  given  him  to  do  it,  and  even 
his  own  affection  opposing  any  such  disloyalty ; 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  terrified,  as  it  was 
confidently  reported,  with  the  fine  prognostics 
that  were  spresid  abroad  in  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, especially  in  Italy :  where  these  foolish 
prophecies  were  so  fieir  believed  that,  at  Rome, 
great  sums  of  money  were  ventured  out  upon 
return  of  greater  when  they  came  to  pass,  so 
certain  they  made  themselves  of  our  ruin  ;  that, 
having  bewailed,  to  those  of  his  acquaintance 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  the  mischiefs 
tliat  he  saw  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  the  friends  he  had  in 
that  Court,  he  revolted  and  turned  to  the  other 
side ;  but  to  his  own  misfortune,  however,  what 
constellation  soever  ^vemed  at  that  time.  But 
he  carried  himself  m  this  affair  like  a  man 
agitated  with  divers  passions ;  for,  having  both 
towns  and  forces  in  his  hands,  the  enemy's 
army,  under  Antonio  de  Leyva,  close  by  him, 
and 'we  not  at  all  suspecting  his  design,  it  had 
been  in  his  power  to  have  done  more  tlian  he 
did ;  for  we  lost  no  men  by  this  treason  of  his, 
nor  any  town  but  Fossan  only,  and  that  after 
a  long  siege  and  a  brave  defence.' 

Prudens  rnluri  temporis  exitam 
CaliKinoia  noete  premit  Deas  ; 
Ridetqne,  si  mortalis  olim 
Fas  trepidat.' 

*'  The  God  ot  wisdom  has,  In  shades  of  niRht, 
Fatore  erenls  conceal'd  from  human  sigbt; 
And  laughs  when  he  beholds  the  tim'roos  ass 
Tremble  at  what  shall  never  come  to  pass." 

Ille  potens  sol, 
LKtnsqne  deget,  coi  licet  in  diem 

DixkM*,  vizi ;  eras  vel  atri 
Nabe  polom  pater  occopato, 
Yel  sole  pnro.7 

"  He's  master  of  himself  alon«. 
He  livrn,  that  raalics  each  day  his  own ; 
Who  for  t4>- morrow  lakes  no  care^ 
Whether  the  day  pruve  foul  or  fair." 

hattta  in  prae»ens  animna,  qnod  ullrk  est 
(Merit  curare* 

"The  man  that's  rheerfnl  in  his  prevent  state 
Is  never  ansions  fot  his  fatore  fate." 

And,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  believe  tliis 
saying  are  in  the  wrong :  Ista  sicreciprocanturj 
ut  ety  si  dirinatio  sit,  dU  sint ;  et,  si  dii  sint, 
sit  dirinatio.*  '*  These  things  have  tliat  mutual 
relation  to  one  another  that,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  divination,  there  must  be  deities; 
and,  if  deities,  divination."  Much  more  wisely 
Pacuvius : 
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*  Anno.  1SJ0.    Hem.  ol  William  da  DelUy,  vi. 
'  Hor-<ce,  ill.  9. 

"  Id.  lb.  ii.  IS. 

•  Cie.dt  DMm,  1.  C. 
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Nam  itdt,  qnl  lingnam  MTiam  intclligvnt, 
Plasqoe  cz  alieno  jecore  tapiont,  qnam  ex  lao, 
MagU  aadieodom,  qoAm  auKmltandam  cenMo.^ 

*'  Those  who  birds'  lau|aage  understand,  and  who 
More  from  brotes*  livers  than  tbemseiTes  do  Icnow, 
Are  rather  to  be  heard  than  hearkcn'd  to." 

The  80  celebrated  art  of  divination,  amongst 
the  Tuscans,  took  its  beginning 
Origin  or  the      thus :  a  labourer,  striking  deep 
Sation.  with  his  coulter  into  the  earth, 

saw  the  Demi -God  Tages  to 
ascend  with  an  infantile  aspect,  but  endued 
with  a  mature  and  senile  wisdom.  Upon  the 
rumour  of  which  all  the  people  ran  to  see  tlie 
sight,  by  whom  his  words  and  knowledge, 
containing  the  principles  and  means  to  attain 
to  this  art,  were  collected  and  kept  for  many 
ages.'  A  birth  suitable  to  its  progress !  I,  for 
my  part,  should  sooner  regulate  my  aflairs  by 
the  chance  of  a  die  than  by  such  idle  and  vain 
dreams.  And  inde^,  in  all  Republics,  a  good 
share  of  the  eovemment  has  ever  been  referred 
to  chance.  Plato,'  in  the  system  tl«at  he  models 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  leaves  tlie  decision 
of  several  things,  of  very  great  importance, 
wholly  to  it ;  and  will,  amongst  other  things, 
that  marriages,  of  the  better  sort,  as  he  reputes, 
be  appointed  by  lot,  attributing  so  great  virtue 
and  adding  so  great  a  privilege  to  this  accidental 
choice  as  to  ordain  that  tlie  children  begot  in 
such  wedlock  be  brought  up  in  tlie  country, 
and  those  begot  in  any  other  to  be  thrust  out 
as  spurious  and  base ;  yet  so  that  if  any  of 
those  exiles,  notwithstanding,  should,  perad- 
venture,  in  growing  up,  eive  any  early  hopes 
of  future  abilitv,  they  might  be  recalled,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  had  been  retained 
were  to  be  exiled  in  case  they  gave  little  pro- 
mise of  themselves  in  their  greener  years. 

I  see  some,  who  are  mightily  given  to  study, 
pore  and  comment  upon  their  almanacs,  and 
produce  them  for  authority  when  any  thing  has 
talleu  out;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
but  that,  in  saying  so  much,  they  must  some- 
times stumble  upon  some  trutli  amongst  an 
infinite  number  of  lies.  QtUs  est  enim  qui 
totum  diem  jaculans  nan  aUquando  coUineet  ?* 
"  For  who  shoots  all  day  at  buts  that  does  not 
sometimes  hit  the  white  V  I  think  never  the 
better  of  them  for  some  accidental  hits.  There 
would  be  more  certainty  in  it  if  there  were  a 
rule  and  a  truth  in  always  lying.  Besides, 
nobody  records  their  f]im-flams  and  false  prt>g- 
nostics,  forasmuch  as  they  are  infinite  and 
common ;  but  if  they  chop  upon  one  truth,  that 
carries  a  mighty  report,  as  being  rare,  incredible, 
and  prodigious.  So  Diagoras,  sumamed  the 
Atheist,  answered  him  in  Samothrace,  who 
shewing  him,  in  the  Temple,  the  sevend  offer- 


ings and  stories,  in  painting,  of  those  who  had 
escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him,  "  Look,  yoa\rho 
think  the  Gods  have  no  care  of  human  tiiinge, 
what  do  you  say  to  so  many  persons  preserved 
from  death  by  their  especial  favour  ?"*  "  Why, 
I  say,"  answered  he,  *'  that  their  pictures  are 
not  here  who  were  cast  away,  which  vtae  by 
much  the  greater  number." 

Cicero  observes  that,  of  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  acknowledged  a  Deity,  only  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  Colophonian,  has  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  all  manner  of  divination.*     Which 
makes  it  the  less  a  wonder  if  we  have  sometimes 
seen  some  of  our  princes,  to  their  own  cost,  rely 
too  much  upon  these  fopperies.     I  had  j^ven 
any  thing,  that  I  had,  witn  my  own  eyes,  seen 
those  two  great  rarities,  Uie  book  of  Joachim, 
tlie  Calabrian  Abbot,  which  foretold  all  the 
future  Popes,  their  names,  and  figures;  and 
tliat   of  tne  Emperor  Leo,  which  prophesied 
all  tlie  Emperors  and  Patriarchs  of  Gfreece. 
This  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  that,  in 
public    confusions,    men,  astonished   at  their 
fortune^  have  abandoned  their  own    reason, 
superstitiously  to  seek  out,  in  the  stars,  the 
ancient  causes  and  menaces  of  their  present 
mishaps,  and,    in  my    time,    have    been   so 
strangely  successful  in  it  as  to  make  me  believe 
that,  as  this  study  is  the  amusement  for  men  of 
leisure  and  penetration,  those  who  have  been 
versed  in  this  knack  of  unfolding  and  untying 
riddles  are  able,   in  any  writing,  to  find  out 
what  they  want  to  find  there.    But,  above  all, 
that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  room  to  play 
in  is  tlie  otecure,  ambiguous,  and  fantastic  gib- 
berish of  their  prophetic  canting,  where  the 
authors  deliver  notning  of  clear  sense,  but 
shroud  all  in  riddle,  to  the  end  that  posterity 
may  interpret  and  apply  it  according  to  their 
own  fancy. 

Socrates's  Deemon,  or  Familiar,  might  per- 
haps be  no  other  but  a  certain  , 
impulsion  of  tlie  will,  which  ob-  Sleinoo. 
truded  itself  upon  him  ^vithout 
the  advice  or  consent  of  his  judgment ;  and,  in 
a  soul  so  enlightened  as  his  was,  and  so  pre- 
pared by  a  continual  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  'tis  to  be  supposed  those  inclinations  of 
his,  though  sudden  and  undigested,  were  evei 
very  important  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 
Every  one  finds  in  himself  some  image  of  sucl 
agitations,  of  a  prompt,  vehement,  and  fbrtui* 
tons  opinion ;  and  I  must  needs  allow  then 
some  authority  who  attribute  so  little  to  ou 
own  prudence,  and  who  also  myself  have  hac 
some,  weak  in  reason,  but  violent  in  persuasioi 
or  dissuasion  (which  were  most  frequent  wit) 
SocratesV  by  which  I  have  suffered  myself  t 
be  carried  away  so  fortunately,  and  so  much  t 


*  PacuTiai  mpud  Cie.  ut  tupra,  i.  ST, 

*  Ovid.  Met.  XT.    Cicero,  ui  n^ra,  U.  15. 

>  Repabhc,  t.  ;  where  he  reqoirei  that  the  chieft  of 
hit  commonwealth  ihcmld  so  order  it  that  the  men  of  the 
greatest  excellence  thooid  be  matched  with  the  raoit  rx- 
eellcnt  women;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rouit 
cootemptibie  men   thooid  be  marrlad  to  women  of  their 


own  low  character ;  bat  that  the  thing  ihoald  be  decide 
by  a  iort  of  lottery,  so  arlfally  managed  (icX^pot  wo«ifTc 
KOM^oi)  that  the  latter  nuy  blame  fortune  for  it.  and  n 
their  govemora. 

*  Ciceio  de  DitjiiMt.  ii.  50. 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dtor,  1.  ST, 

*  Id.  de  Divinat.  I.  3.  7  pi,to,  TkeogreM. 
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ny  own  advantaeey  that  they  might  have  heen 
I  judged  to  have  nad  Bomething  in  them  of  a 
d^raie  inspiration. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

OV  COWSTANCY,   OR  FIRMMS88. 

Thb  law  of  resolution  and  constancy  does  not 
imply  that  we  ought  not,  as  much 
lo  what  eoo-       as  in  US  lies,  to  decline,  and  to 
secure  ounelves  from,  the  mis- 
chief and  inconveniences    that 
threaten  us ;   nor,  consequently, 
that  we  shall  not  fear  lest  they  should  surprise 
us;  on  the  contrary,  all  decent  and  honest 
ways  and  means  of  securing  ourselves  from 
hann  are  not  only  permitted,  but  moreover 
commendable,  and   the  business  of  constancy 
chiefly  is  bravely  to  stand  to,  and  stoutly  to 
suffer  those  inconveniences  which  are  not  to  be 
avoided.     There  is  no  motion  of  body  nor  any 
manner  of  handling  arms,  how  irregular  or 
ungraceful   soever,  that  we    condemn,  it'   it 
serve  to  defend  us  from  the  blow  that  is  made 
against  us. 

Several  very  warlike  nations  have  made  use 
of  a  retiring  and  flying  way  of  flght,  as  a 
thing  of  singular  advantage,  and,  by  so  doing, 
I  have  made  their  backs  more  daneerous  than 
their  faces  to  their  enemies.  Of  which  kind  of 
'  fighting  the  Turks  yet  retain  something  in  their 
praetiee  of  arms  to  this  day ;  and  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  laughs  at  Laches,  who  had  defined 
fcrtitnde  to  be  standing  firm  in  the  ranks 
against  the  enemy :  '*  What,"  says  he,  "  would 
it  then  be  reputed  cowardice  to  overcome  them 
by  giving  ground?"*  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  commends 
Maem^  for  his  skill  in  running  away.  And 
whereas  Laches,  considering  better  of  it,  admits 
'twas  the  practice  of  the  Scythians,  and  in 
general  of  all  cavalry  whatever,  he  again 
attMks  him  with  the  example  of  the  Laoede- 
iBoniaB  foot  (a  nation,  of  all  others,  the  most 
obstinate  in  maintaining  their  ground),  who,  in 
the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break 
into  the  Persian  phalanx,  bethought  themselves 
to  disperse  and  retire,  that,  by  the  enemies'  sup- 
posing they  fled,  they  might  oreak  and  disunite 
that  vast  l!ody  of  men  in  the  pursuit,  and,  by 
tiiat  stratagem  obtained  the  victory. 

As  fi»r  the  Scythians,  'tis  said  of  them  that, 
when  Darius  went  on  his  expedition  to  subdue 
them,  he  sent,  by  a  herald,  nimbly  to  reproach 
their  King  that  ne  always  retired  before  him 
•ad  declined  a  battle ;  to  which  Indatbyrsis,' 
ii9r  that  was  his  name,  returned  answer,  <*  That 
it  was  not  for  fear  of  him  or  of  any  man  living, 
that  he  did  so,  but  that  it  was  the  way  of 
maiytitfig  in  practice  with  his  nation,  who  nad 


•  Or  nihcr  Ummik^nm.    Her.  W.  IS7.    [were  exhibited. 

*  A  ihcatrt  wbcffc  pablic  •hows  of  rkting,  fencing,  fte., 


neither  tilled  fields,  cities,  nor  houses  to  defend, 
or  to  fear  the  enemy  should  make  any  advan- 
tage of;  but  that  if  he  had  such  a  stomach  to 
fight,  let  him  come  but  to  view  their  ancient 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  he  should  have 
his  fill." 

Nevertheless,  as  to  what  concerns  cannon 
shot,  when  a  body  of  men  are  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  a  train  of  artillery,  as  the  occasion  of 
war  does  often  require,  'tis  unhandsome  to  quit 
their  post  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  a  foolish 
thing  to  boot,  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  its 
force  and  swiftness  we  account  it  inevitable, 
and  many  a  one,  by  ducking,  stepping  aside, 
and  such  other  motions  of  fear,  nas,  if  no 
worse,  got  laughed  at  by  his  companions.  And 
yet,  in  the  ex]^ition  that  the  Emjperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  made  against  us  into  Frovence,  the 
Marquis  de  Guasto  going  to  reconnoitre  the 
city  of  Aries,  and  venturing  to  advance  out  of 
the  shelter  of  a  wind-miU,  under  fiavour  of 
which  he  had  made  his  approach,  was  perceived 
by  the  Seigneurs  de  Bonneval  and  tne  Sene- 
schal d'Agenois,  who  were  walking  upon  the 
TTieatre  aux  arhies  f  who,  having  shewed  him 
to  the  Sieur  de  Villiers,  commissary  of  the  ar- 
tillery, he  traversed  a  culverine  so  admirably 
well,  and  levelled  it  so  exactly  right  at  him, 
that  had  not  the  Marquis,  seeing  fire  put  to  it, 
slipped  aside,  it  was  certainly  concluded  the 
shot  had  taken  him  full  in  the  body.^  And,  in 
like  manner,  some  years  before  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  father  to  the 
Queen-mother,*  laying  siege  to  Mondoipho,  a 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  Vicariat,  in  Italy, 
seeing  the  cannoneer  give  fire  to  a  piece  that 
pointed  directly  against  him,  ducked,  and  it 
was  well  for  him,  lor  otherwise  the  shot,  that 
only  razed  the  top  of  his  head,  had,  doubtless, 
hit  him  full  in  the  breast.  To  say  truth,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  dodgings  are  at  all  a  matter 
of  judgment  or  reflection ;  for  how  is  a  man  to 
ju(ige  of  hieh  or  low  aim  on  so  sudden  an 
occasion?  It  is  much  more  easy  to  believe 
that  fortune  favoured  their  fear,  and  that  the 
same  movement,  that  at  one  time  saves  a  man, 
may,  at  another,  make  him  step  into^  danger. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  cannot  forbear 
starting  when  the  rattle  of  a  harquebuse 
thunders  in  my  ears  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a 
place  where  I  am  not  to  expect  it,  which  I 
nave  also  observed  in  others,  braver  fellows 
than  I. 

Neither  do  the  Stoicks  pretend  that  the  soul 
of  their  philosopher  should  be 
proof  against  the  first  visions  and    "^"S**^*'*" 
fantasies  that  surprise  him ;  but,    fp^  yielding  to 
as   a    natural   subject,    consent    (be  srtt  im- 
that   he  should  tremble  at  the    J^l^oV/***' 
terrible  noise  of  thunder  or  the 
sudden  clatter  of  some  falling  ruin,  and  be 
afirigbted  even  to   paleness   and  convulsion. 


4  Hem  of  William  da  BelUy,  vii. 

^  Catherine  de  Medici. 
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And  so  in  other  pasBions,  provided  a  man's 
judgment  remains  sound  and  entire,  and  that 
tlie  site  of  his  reason  suffers  no  concussion  nor 
alteration,  and  that  he  yields  no  consent  to  his 
fHght  and  discomposure.  To  him  who  is  not  a 
philosopher,  a  fnght  is  tlie  same  in  the  first 
part  of  it,  but  quite  another  thing  in  the 
second  ;  for  the  impression  of  the  passions  does 
not  only  remain  superficially  in  him,  but  pene- 
trates farther,  even  to  the  very  seat  of  reason, 
and  so  as  to  infect  and  to  corrupt  it.  He  judges 
according  to  his  fear,  and  conforms  his  be- 
haviour to  it.^  But  in  this  verse  you  may  see 
the  true  state  of  the  vnae  stoick  learnedly  and 
plainly  expressed. 

Ue&s  immota  manet,  lacrymte  volvantnr  inanei.* 

<*  Hii  hnmid  eye  frailt  fniitlegs.  tear-drops  rains, 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  hU  iniiid  remains." 

The  wise  Pcripatetick  is  not  himself  totally 
free  from  perturbations  of  mind,  but  he  mode- 
rates them  by  his  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB    CEREMONY    OP    THE    INTERVIEW  OF 

PRINCES. 

There  is  no  subject  so  frivolous  that  does  not 

merit  a  place  in  this  rhapsody. 

«i?**u    '•■P*,*^*    According  to  the  common  rule  of 

wiiicii     gentle-        .    ..'^        ^^  i  i    l  ^ui 

men  are  obiig-  civuity,  it  would  be  a  noCable 
ed  to  pay  to  a  affront  to  an  equal,  and  much 
5Su  Sim.  more  to  a  superior,  to  M  of  being 
at  liome  when  he  has  given  you 
notice  he  will  come  to  visit  you.  Nay,  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre  forthcr  adds  that  it  would 
be  rudeness  in  a  gentleman  to  ^o  out  to  meet 
any  one  that  is  coming  to  see  luni,  let  him  be 
of  what  condition  soever ;  and  that  it  is  more 
respectful  and  more  civil  to  stay  at  home  to 
receive  him,  if  only  upon  the  account  of  missing 
of  him  by  the  way,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
receive  him  at  the  door,  and  to  wait  upon  him 
to  his  chamber.  For  my  part,  who,  as  much  as 
I  can,  endeavour  to  reduce  the  ceremonies  of 
my  house,  I  very  often  fon^et  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  vain  omces,  and  peradven- 
ture  some  one  may  take  offence  at  it ;  if  he 
do,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  help  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  offend  hmi  once 
than  myself  every  day,  for  it  would  be  a  per- 
petual slavery  ;  and  to  what  end  do  we  avoid 
the  servile  attendance  of  courts,  if  we  bring  the 
same,  or  a  greater,  trouble,  home  to  our  own 
private  houses  ?  It  is  also  a  common  rule  in  all 
assemblies  that  those  of  less  quality  are  to  be 
first  at  the  place,  by  reason  tliat  it  is  a  state 
more  due  to  the  better  sort  to  make  others  wait 
for  them. 

>  Arrian,  Life  t^  Epictettu.    Apad.  Anl.  Gell.  xix.  !• 
s  i^neid,  iv.  440. 

*  The  Seventh,  in  1533. 

*  Pope  Clement  V J 1.  and  Charles  V.  in  1532.  See  Oufeci- 
anline  xx. 


Nevertheless,  at  the  interview  betwixt  pope 
Clement,'  and  king  Francis,  at 
Marseilles,  the  king,  after  he  had    J^^^J'^jJ  Jf" 
in  his  own  person  taken  order  for    [Ul^JJJiew  of* 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his    princes, 
reception  andentertainment,with- 
drew  out  of  the  town,  and  gave  the  pope  ti^'o 
or  three  days'  leisure  for  his  entr^,  and  wherein 
to  repose  and  refresh  himself  before  he  came  to 
him.  And  in  like  manner,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope^  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  the  emperor 
gave  the  po])e  opportunity  to  come  thither  first, 
and  came  himself  after ;  for  which  the  reason 
tiben  given  was  this — that,  at  all  tlie  interviews 
of  such  princes,  the  greater  ought  to  be  first  at 
the  appomted  place,  especially  before  the  other 
in  whose  territories  the  interview  is  appointed 
to  be,  intimating  thereby  a  kind  of  deference 
to  the  other,  and  that  it  appears  proper  for  the 
less  to  seek  out,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  tlie 
greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  them 

Not  every  countr}'  only,  but  every  city,  and    I 
so  much  as  every  profession,  has 
its  particular  forms  of  civility.     T,H>niiichnice- 

nyt    ^  L    X  1  '         *>'  in  behaTioor 

There  was  care  enough  taken  in     not  desii  able, 
my  education,  and  I  have  lived  in 
good  company  enough  to  know  the  formalities 
of  our  own  nation,  and  am  able  to  give  lessons 
in  it ;  I  love  also  to  follow  them,  but  not  to  be 
so  servilely  tied  to  their  observation  that  my 
whole  life  should  be  enslaved  to  ceremonies ;  oi 
which  there   are  some  that,  provided  a  man 
omits  them  out  of  discretion,  and  not  for  want 
of  breeding,'  it  will  be  every  whit  as  handsome 
in  him.  I  have  seen  some  people  rude,  by  being 
over  civil,  and  troublesome  by 
their    courtesy;    though,    these    T?**^"*"**"* 
excesses  excepted,  the  knowledge    n^^*       "**"* 
of  courtesy  and  good  manners  is 
a  very  necessary  study.     It  is,  like  grace  and 
beauty,  tliat  which  begets  liking  and  an  incli- 
nation to  love  one  another  at  the  first  sight,  and 
in  the  ver}'  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  and 
fiimiliarity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  which  first 
opens  the  door  for  us  to  better  ourselves  by 
the  example  of  others,  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  society  worth  notice.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT  MEN  ARE  JUSTLY  PDNISHED  FOR 
BETNO  OBSTINATE  IN  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
A  FORT  THAT  IS  NOT  IN  REASON  TO  BB 
DEFENDED. 

Valour,  as  well  as  other  virtues,  has  its  bounds, 
which  once  transerressed,  Hie  next    ,,  . 

X        ••^Ai_A«^»/»'  Valour  anu  us 

Step  IS  mto  the  temtones  of  vice  ;    |j,j|ii,. 
so  that  by  having  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  this  heroic  virtue,  unless  a  mnn  be 

s  In  the  edition  of  158S,  Montaigne  phct-d  here  tlit*  chap- 
ter "That  the  relish  of  good  and  evil  dependa  on  the  opiniou 
we  have  of  either/'  which  bcaflerwarda  made  the  fociicih 
chapter. 
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Wky  loo  obits- 
■ate  a  dcfeace 
ct  m.  pUee   li 


▼cry  perfect  in  its  limits^  which  upon  the  con- 
fines are  very  hard  to  discern,  he  may  very 
easily  unawares  run  into  temerity,  obstinacy, 
and  foUy.  From  this  conuderation  it  is  that 
we  have  derived  the  custom,  in  time  of  war, 
to  ponish,  even  with  death,  those 
who  arc  obstinate  to  defend  a 
place  that  is  not  tenable  by  the 
rules  of  war.  Otherwise,  if  there 
were  not  some  examples  made, 
men  would  be  so  confident  upon  the  hopes  of 
impunity  that  not  a  hen-roost  but  would  resbt 
and  stop  a  royal  army. 

if onsienr  the  constable  de  Montmorency, 
havisff  at  the  siege  of  Pavia  been  ordered  to 
pass  the  Tesino,  and  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Fanxbourg  St.  Antonio,  being  hindered 
firom  doing  so,  by  a  tower  that  was  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  so  impudent  as  to 
stand  a  batteir,  hanged  every  man  he  found 
within  it  for  their  lalx)ur.'  And  again,  since, 
acoompanving  the  Dauphin  in  his  expedition 
beyond  tue  Alps,  and  taking  the  castle  of 
Yillatto  by  assault,  and  all  within  it  having 
been  put  to  the  sword,  the  governor  and  his 
ensign  only  excepted,  he  caused  them  both  to 
be  tmased  up  for  the  same  reason ;'  as  also  did 
Csptain  Martin  du  Bellay,  then  governor  of 
Turin,  the  governor  of  St.  Bony,  in  the  same 
country,  all  his  people  being  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  taking  of  the  place.' 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  fortress  is  always  measum  by  the  estimate 
and  counterpoise  ot  the  forces  that  attack  it 
(for  a  man  might  reasonably  enough  despise 
two  culverines  that  would  be  a  mad-man  to 
abide  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon) ; 
where  also  the  jereatness  of  the  prince  who  is 
master  of  the  field,  his  reputation,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  unto  him,  are  put  into  the 
account,  there  is  always  danger  that  the  balance 
will  turn  that  way  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  such 
people  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  power  that,  thinking  it  unreasonable 
any  place  should  dare  to  shut  its  |;ates  against 
them,  they  put  all  to  the  sword  where  they 
meet  with  any  opposition,  whilst  their  fortune 
continues;  as  is  observable  in  the  fierce  and 
arrogant  forms  of  summoning  towns  and  de- 
nouncing  war,   savouring   so    much   of  bar- 


barian pride  and  insolence,  in  use  amongst  the 
oriental  princes,  and  which  their  successors  to 
this  day  do  yet  retain  and  practise.  And  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  Portuguese 
subdued  the  Indians,  they  found  some  states 
where  it  was  an  universal  and  inviolable  law 
amonesl  them  that  every  enemy,  overcome  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  his  representative 
lieutenant,  was  out  of  composition  both  of 
ransom  and  mercy. 
So  that  above  all  things  a  man  should  take 


of  Martia  da  Bellay,  ii. 

• William  dn  Bvitay,  vlii.        >  I<).  ib.  is. 

*  To  Hcflry  VIII.  whu  b«;«ii'[(cd  it  in  pcrsou. 
Uatun  do  Bclbjr»  x. 


Mem,  of 


heed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  judge  whO' 
is  an  enemy,  in  arms,  and  victorious. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THB  PUNISHITRNT  OF  COWARDICB. 

I  ONCB  heard  of  a  prince,  and  a  great  captain, 
who  having  a  narration  given  him 
as  he  sat  at  table  of  the  proceeding  How  cowardice 
against  Monsieur  de  Vervins,  who  JJJ5^*  *®  *«  p^"^; 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  dier.  "  *  "^ ' 
surrendered  Boulogne  to  the  Eng- 
lish,^ openly  maintained  that  a  soldier  could 
not  justly  be  put  to  death  for  bis  want  of 
courage.  And  in  truth,  a  man  should  make  a 
great  diiference  betwixt  faults  that  merely  pro- 
ceed from  infirmity  and  those  that  are  visibly 
the  efiects  of  treachery  and  malice ;  for,  in  the 
last,  men  wilfiilly  act  against  the  rules  of  reason 
that  nature  has  imprinted  in  us ;  whereas  in  the 
former  it  seems  as  if  we  might  produce  the 
same  nature,  who  left  us  in  such  a  state  of 
imperfection  and  defect  of  courage,  for  our 
justification.  Insomuch  that  many  have  thought 
we  are  not  justly  questionable  for  an}'  thing 
but  what  we  commit  against  the  light  of  our 
own  conscience.  And  it  is  pcurtly  upon  this 
rule  that  those  ground  their  opinion  who  dis- 
approve of  capital  and  sanguinary  punishments 
inflicted  upon  heretics  and  infidels;  and  theirs 
also  who.  hold  that  an  advocate  or  a  iud^e 
is  not  accountable  for  having  failed  in  his 
commission  from  ignorance. 

But  as  to  cowfutlice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  usual  way  of  chastising  it 
is  by  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  and  Th«  """^i 
it  is  Bupoosed  Unit  this  practice  J^.t^/.C.'^- 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  the  ice. 
legislator  Charondas;  and  that 
before  his  time  the  laws  of  Greece  punished 
those  with  death  who  fied  from  a  battle; 
whereas  he  ordained  only  that  they  should  be 
three  days  exposed  in  the  public  place  dressed 
in  women's  attire,  hoping  yet  for  some  service 
from  them,  having  awakened  their  courage  by 
this  open  shame  ;^  Suffundere  malis  hundnia 
eanauinem  quam  effundere^  "  Choosing  rather 
to  bring  the  blooa  into  their  cheeks  than  to  let 
it  out  of  their  bodies."  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Roman  laws  did  anciently  punish  those  with 
death  who  had  run  away ;  tor  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  says  that  the  emperor  Julian  com- 
manded ten  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  turned  their 
backs  in  an  encounter  against  the  Parthians,  to 
be  first  degraded,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
according,  says  he,  to  the  ancient  laws.'  Yet, 
elsewhere  for  the  like  ofience,  he  only  con- 
demns others  to  remain  amongst  the  prisoners 


s  Diod.  Sicolus,  xii.  4. 

«  Ttrrtnllian,  Apolog.  p.  583. 

'  Ammtao'is  MarctUinu«,  ik>iv.  4-  and  xf  v>  l, 
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under  the  baggage  ensign.  The  severe  punish- 
ment the  people  of  Rome  inflicted  upon  those 
v'ho  fled  from  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  in  the 
same  war  upon  those  who  ran  away  with 
Cneius  Fulvius,  at  his  defeat,  did  not  extend  to 
death.'  And  yet  methinks  men  should  consider 
what  they  do  in  such  cases,  lest  disgrace  should 
make  such  delinquents  desperate,  and  not  only 
faint  friends,  but  implacable  and  mortal  ene- 
mies. 

Of  late  memon',  the  Seigneur  de  Frauget, 
lieutenant  to  the  Mareschal  de  Chatillon's  com- 
pany, Iiaving,  by  tlie  Mareschal 
de  Chabannes,  been  put  in  gover- 
nor of  Fontarabia,  in  the  place  of 
Monsieur  de  Lude,  and  having 
surrendered  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
ne  was  for  tliat  condemned  to  be  degraded  from 
all  nobility,  and  both  himself  and  his  posterity 
declared  i^oble,  taxable,  and  for  ever  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  arms ;  which  hard  sentence  was 
executed  at  Lyons;'  and  since  that  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  Guise  when  the  Count 
de  Nassau  entered  it,  underwent  the  same  pun- 
ishment, as  several  others  have  done  since  for 
tlie  like  offence.  However,  in  case  of  such  a 
manifest  ignorance  or  cowardice  as  exceeds  all 
ordinary  example,  'tis  but  reason  to  take  it  for 
a  sufficient  proof  of  treachery  and  malice,  and 
to  punish  it  accordingly. 


Hitw  ihc  goTcr- 
nor  »f  a  place 
was  piniUlicd 
for  his  coward- 
ice. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A   PROGEEDINQ  OF   80MB  AMBASSADORS. 

I  OBSERVE  in  my  travels  this  custom,  ever  to 
learn  something  from  the  informa- 

tomobUrv^      tiou  of  thosc  with  whom  I  confer 

by  Monuigne.  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all 
others)  and  to  put  my  company 

upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to 

speak  of: 

Basti  al  nocchlero  n|ionar  de*  venti, 

Al  liifoico  dei  tori ;  et  le  toe  piaghe 

Contl  *l  gaerrier,  conii  M  pastor  gli  armenli.' 

"  The  seaman  best  discourses  of  the  winds. 
Or  oxen  none  so  well  as  Inb'ring  hinds ; 
The  soldier  best  can  tallc  or  wooads  and  knocks, 
And  gentle  shepherds  of  their  harmless  flocks  ;'* 

for  it  often  falls  out  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  will  rather  choose  to  be  prating  of 
another  man's  business  than  his  own,  thinking 
it  so  much  new  reputation  acouired ;  witness 
the  jeer  Archidamus  put  upon  Periander,  that 
he  had  quitted  the  elory  ot  beine  an  excellent 
physician  to  ffain  the  repute  of  a  very  bad 
poet.^  And  ao  but  observe  what  a  vast  deal 
of  pains  Cssar  is  at  to  make  us  understand  his 
inventions  in  building  bridges,  and  contriving 
engines  of  war,^  and  how  succinct  and  reserved 
m  comparison,  where  he  speaks  of  the  rules  of 

*  Livy,  xzv.  7.,  zxtI.  S. 

s  In  15S3.  Mem.  of  Martin  dn  Bellay,  li. 

*  Propertias,  li.  Eleg.  i.  4:i,  as  rendered  by  Arloito. 
4  Plutarch,  dpoth.  ((fthe  Laee4emonia$u. 


his  profession,  and  his  own  valour,  and  military 
conduct.     His  exploits  sufficiently  prove  him  a 
mat  captain,  and  that  he  knew  well  enoagh, 
but  he  would  be  thought  a  good  engineer  to 
boot ;  a  quality  not  to  Ins  expected  in  him.  The 
elder  Dionysius  was  a  very  great  captain,  as  it 
befitted  his  fortune  he  should  be ;  but  he  took 
very  great  pains  to  get  a  particular  reputation 
by  poetry,  and  yet  he  never  was  cut  out  for  a 
poet.    A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  being  not 
long  since  brought  to  see  a  study  furnished  with 
dl  sorts  of  bcMks,  both  of  his  own  and  all 
other  faculties,  took  no  occasion  to  discourse  of 
any  of  tiiem,  but  fell  very  rudely  and  imnerti- 
nently  to  animadvert  upon  a  barricado  placed 
before  the  study  door,  a  thing  that  a  hundred 
captains  and  common  soldiers  see  every  day 
without  taking  any  notice  or  offence  at. 

Optat  ephippla  bos  piger,  optat  artre  cabalias.* 

**  The  laty  ox  would  saddle  have  and  bit, 
The  steed  a  yoke ;  neither  for  either  fit." 

By  this  course  a  man  shall  never  improve 
himself,  nor  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  any 
thing.  He  must,  therefore,  make  it  his  busi- 
ness always  to  put  the  architect,  the  painter 
the  shoe-maker,  and  so  on,  upon  discourse  o 
his  own  business. 

And,  to  this  purpose,  in  readmg  histories 
which  is  every  body's  subject,  I  ^^ 

use  to  consider  what  kind  of  men  ^  knowing  m 
are  the  authors ;  if  they  be  per-  profession  oi 
sons  that  profess  nothing  but  mere  ^n*  Jjjjf'  *' 
learning,  I,  in  and  from  them, 
principally  observe  and  learn  the  style  and  Ian 
guage ;  if  physicians,  I  upon  that  account  th 
rather  incline  to  credit  what  they  report  of  th 
temperature  of  the  air,  of  the  health  and  com 

{)lexion8  of  princes,  of  wounds,  and  diseases  ; 
awyers,  we  are  from  them  to  take  notice  of  th 
controversies  of  right  and  title,  the  establisli 
ment  of  laws  and  civil  government,  and  it 
like ;  if  divines,  of  the  afiairs  of  the  churc) 
ecclesiastical  censures,  marriages  and  dispensf 
tions ;  if  courtiers,  of  manners  and  ceremonies 
if  soldiers,  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
trade,  and  principally  the  accounts  of  su( 
actions  and  enterprizes  wherein  they  were  pe 
sonally  engaged ;  and  if  ambassadors,  we  a 
to  observe  their  negotiations,  intelligences,  ai 
practices,  and  the  manner  how  they  are  to  I 
carried  on. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  which  perha 
I  should  have  liehtly  passed  over  in  another, 
dwelt  upon  ana  maturely  considered  in  t 
history  writ  by  the  Seigneur  de  Langey,^ 
man  well  veised  in,  and  of  very  great  jud 
ment  in  things  of  that  nature,)  that  is,  whc 
after  having  given  a  narrative  of  the  fine  orati 
Charles  V.  liad  made  in  the  consistory  at  Ron 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Masc 
and  the  Seigneur  du  Velly,  our  ambassadt 

*  See,  la  particular,  his  description  of  tbe  bridge  OTer 
Rhine.    De  Bell.  GaU,  ir.  17. 

*  Horace,  Epist.  ziv.  1. 

'  Ifartio  dn  Bellay,  Seigneor  de  Laogey.  See  hia  Mem 
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ibaty  wherein  he  had  mixed  fleveral  tart  and 
injurious  expressions  to  the  dishonour  of  our 
nation ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  if  his  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  were  not  men  of  another 
kind  of  fidelity,  resolution,  and  sufficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  arms,  than  those  of  the  kin^, 
be  would  immediately  go  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck  and  sue  to  him  for  mercy  Tand  it  should 
seem  the  emperor  had  really  this,  or  a  very 
little  better,  opinion  of  our  military  men,  for  he 
afterwards,  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  said  the 
Tery  same  ^in^) ;  as  also  that  he  challenged 
the  king  to  fiebt  him  in  his  shirt  with  rapier 
and  poniard,  m  a  boat:  the  said  Sieur  de 
Langey,  punning  his  history,  adds  that  the 
forenamed  ambassadors,  sending  a  dispatch  to 
tbe  king  of  these  things,  conceiued  the  greatest 
party  and  particularly  the  two  last  passages. 
At  which  I  could  not  but  wonder 
A^wMioawbe-  that  it  ^ould  be  in  the  power  of 
Jjjjj^,j2jf*''  an  ambassador  to  dispense  with 
ooc^t  to  COB-  any  ihine  which  he  ought  to  sig- 
ce»i  nr  thing    ^jfy  ^  ijg  master  especially  of 

fmm  kin  ol  hM  *  ^t.  • 

om^Mn.  80  g^at  miportance  as  this,  co- 
ming from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
person,  and  spoken  in  so  great  an  assembly ;  and 
should  rather  conceive  it  had  been  the  servant's 
duty  faithfully  to  have  represented  to  him  the 
whole  and  naked  truth  as  it  passed,  to  the  end 
that  the  liberty  of  disposing,  judging  and  con- 
cluding might  have  remam^  in  the  master; 
for  either  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise  the  truth, 
for  fear  he  e^ould  take  it  otherwise  than  he 
ought  to  do,  and  lest  it  should  prompt  him  to 
some  extravaeant  resolution,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leavehim  ignorant  of  his  afiairs,  should 
seem,  methinks,  rawer  to  belong  to  him  who  is 
to  give  the  law,  than  to  him  who  is  only  to 
receive  it ;  to  him  who  is  in  supreme  command, 
and  best  can  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and 
not  to  him  wbo  ought  to  look  upon  himself 
as  inferior,  not  only  in  authority,  but  in  pru- 
dence and  good  counsel.  At  any  rate,  I  for 
my  part  would  be  loth  to  be  so  served  in  my 
little  concerns. 
We  do  so  willingly  slip  the  collar  of  com- 
mand, upon  any  pretence  what- 
NodiiDg  mon  ever,  and  are  so  ready  to  usurp 
4rar  to  •  w-  dominion,  and  every  one  does  so 
S^^t'^  naturally  aspire  to  liberty  and 
dteacc.  power,  that  no  advantage  what^ 

ever  derived  from  the  wit  or 
valour  of  those  he  employs  ought  to  be  so  dear 
to  a  superior  as  a  downright  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. To  obey  more  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion than  subjection  is  to  corrupt  the  office,  and 
to  subvert  the  power  of  command  ;  and  P.  Cras- 
susy  the  same  whom  the  Romans  reputed  ^re 
times  happy,*  at  the  time  when  he  was  consul 
In  Asia,  having  sent  to  a  Greek  engineer  to 
cause  the  greater  of  two  masts  of  ships,  that  he 
had  taken  notice  of  at  Athens,  to  be  brought 


to  him,  to  be  employed  about  some  engine  of 
battery  he  had  a  design  to  make :  the  other, 
pesuming  upon  his  own  science  and  sufficiency 
m  those  afiairs,  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise  than 
directed,  and  to  brine  the  less :  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  art,  more  proper  for 
the  use  to  which  it  was  designed.  But  Crassus^ 
though  he  gave  ear  to  his  reasons  with  ereat 
patience,  caused  him  to  be  well  whippea  for 
Lis  pains,  valuing  the  interest  of  disdplme  much 
more  than  that  of  the  thing  in  hand. 

Yet  we  may,  on  the  other  side,  consider  that 
so  precise  and  implicit  an  obedience  as  this  is 
only  due  to  positive  and  peremptory  commands. 
The  functions  of  an  ambassador  are  not  so  fixed 
and  precise  but  they  must,  in  the  various  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  and  accidents  that  may 
fall  out  in  the  management  of  a  negociation,  be 
wholly  left  to  their  own  discretion.  They  do 
not  simply  execute  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
by  theii'  own  wisdom  form  and  model  it  also : 
and  I  have  in  my  time  known  men  of  command 
who  ^  have  been  checked  for  havine  rather 
obeyed  the  express  words  of  the  king^s  letters 
than  the  necessity  of  the  afftdrs  they  had  in 
hand.  Men  of  understanding  do  yet  to  this 
day  condemn  the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
to  give  their  lieutenants  and  a^nts  so  little 
rein  that,  upon  tibe  least  arising  difficulties  they 
must  evermore  have  recourse  to  &rther  com- 
mands; this  delay,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of 
dominion,  having  often  very  much  prejudiced 
their  afiiedrs.  And  Crassus  writing  to  a  man 
whose  profession  it  was  best  to  understand  those 
things,  and  pre-acquaintine  him  to  what  use 
this  mast  was  designed,  did  lie  not  seem  to  con- 
sult his  advice,  and  in  a  manner  invite  him  to 
interpose  his  judgment? 


I  la  »»•#  k«  was  very  rich,  mott  noble,  rooit  eloquent, 
mmm.  •kilfal  la  th«  kw,  and  Uie  blghett  in  Uie  prievihood.— 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  FBAR. 

Obitopni,  ftctemntqae  cotok,  et  vox  foveibu  h«iU.* 

*'  AghMt,  Mtoniflhed,  and  stnirk  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood:  like  briatlet  rose  my  stiffened  hair." 

I  AM  not  SO  good  a  naturalist  ^as  they  call  if)  as 
to  discern  by  what  secret  springs 
fear  acts  in  us ;  but  I  am  wise    JSteulnlu, 
enough  to  know  that   it  is   a 
strange  passion,  and  such  an  one  that  the  phy- 
sicians say  there  is  no  other  whatever  that 
sooner  dethrones  our  judgment  from  its  proper 
seat ;  which  is  so  true  that  I  myself  have  seen 
very  many  become  frantic  through  fear;  and 
even  in  those  of  the  best  settled  temper,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  be^ts  a  terrible  astonish- 
ment and  confusion  dunng  the  fit.     I  omit  the 
vulgar  sort,  to  whom  it  one  while  represents 
their  great  grandsires  risen  out  of  their  graves 


«  iEneM,  ii.  T74.  ..   .  .w     . 

s  By  this  parenthesis,  it  would   appear  that  the  term 
nrnturaUii  was  but  jnst  tdopicd  into  the  Freneb  langaagc. 
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in  their  shrouds,  another  while  hobgoblins^ 
weir- wolves,  and  chimeras ;  bat  even  amongst 
soldiers  (a  sort  of  men  over  whom,  of  all  others, 
it  ought  to  have  the  least  power)  how  often  has 
it  converted  flocks  of  sheep  into  armed  squad- 
rons, reeds  and  buU-rusnes  into  pikes  and 
lances,  friends  into  enemies,  and  the  French 
white  into  the  red  crosses  of  Spain !  When 
Monsieur  de  Bourbon  took  the  city  of  Rome,* 
an  ensign,  who  was  on  guard  at  the  Bourg  St. 
Pierre,  was  seized  with  such  a  fright^  upon  the 
firet  alarm,  that  he  threw  himself  out  at  a 
breach  with  his  colours  upon  his  shoulder,  ran 
directly  upon  the  enemy,  thinkine  he  was  re- 
treating toward  tiie  inward  defences  of  the 
city ;  and,  with  much  ado,  seemg  Monsieur  de 
Bourbon's  people,  who  thought  it  had  been  a 
sally  upon  tnem,  draw  up  to  receive  him,  at  last 
came  to  himself;  and  finding  his  error,  and 
then  facine  about,  retreated  full  speed  through 
the  same  breach  by  which  he  had  gone  out : 
but  not  until  he  had  first  blindly  advanced 
above  three  hundred  paces  into  the  open  field. 
It  did  not,  however,  tall  out  so  well  with  Cap- 
tain Julius's  ensign,  at  the  time  when  St.  Pol 
was  taken  from  us  bv  the  Count  de  Bures  and 
Monsieur  du  Reu ;  for  he,  bein^  so  scared  with 
fear  as  to  throw  himself  and  bis  fellows  out  at 
a  port-hole,  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy;'  and  in  the  same  siege  it  was  a 
very  memorable  fear  that  so  seized,  contracted, 
and  froze  up  the  heart  of  a  young  eentieman, 
that  he  sunk  down  stone  dead  in  the  breach, 
without  any  manner  of  wound  or  hurt  at  all.' 
The  like  madness  sometimes  seizes  on  a  whole 
multitude ;  for  in  one  of  the  encounters'  that 
Gernianicus  had  with  the  Germans,  two  great 
parties  were  so  amazed  with  fear  that  they  ran 
two  opposite  ways,  tlie  one  flying  to  the  same 
place  from  which  the  other  set  out.^  Sometimes 
it  adds  wings  to  the  heels,  as  in  the  two  first 
cases,  and  sometimes  nails  them  to  the  ground, 
and  fetters  them  from  moving ;  as  we  read  of 
the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who,  in  a  battle  he 
lost  against  the  A^arenes,  was  so  astounded 
and  stupified  that  lie  had  no  power  to  fly ; 
adeh  pavor  etiam  auxiUa  formida  :^  '*  so  much 
does  fear  dread  even  the  means  of  safety :" 
'till  such  time  as  Manuel,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  army,  having  jogged  and 
shaken  him  so  as  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
trance,  said  to  him,  *'  Sir,  if  yon  will  not  follow 
me,  I  will  kill  you  ;  for  it  is  better  you  should 
lose  your  life  than,  bv  being  taken,  lose  the 

empire."*  But  fear  does  then 
Feariometiroes  manifest  its  utmost  powcr  and 
Incites  to  des-  efiect  when  it  throws  us  upon  a 
peratc  vdour.      valiant   despair,    having    before 

deprived  us  of  all  sense,  both  of 
duty  and  honour.  In  the  first  pitched  battle 
the  Romans  lost  agamst  Hannibal^  under  the 

1  Id  1597.    Mem.  of  Mart,  do  Brll«y,  iil. 

>  Mem.  of  WillUin  do  B«lUy,  viii.  >  Id.  lb. 

*  r«cltai|  AmuU.  I.  03. 


Consul  Sempronins,  a  body  of  tan  tbonaaiid 
foot,  that  had  taken  a  frignt,  seeing  no  other 
escape  for  their  cowardice,  went  and  threw 
themselves  headlong  upon  the  great  array  of 
the  enemy,  which,  wim  wondmul  force  and 
fury,  they  chaiged  tfarongh  and  throneh,  and 
routed  with  a  very  great  slaughter  of  toe  Car- 
thasinians;  thus  purchasing  an  ignominious 
flignt  at  the  same  price  they  might  have  done  a 
glorious  victory.' 

The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of 
is  fear;  and  with  good  reason,  that  passion 
alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
ing all  other  acddenta.    What    ^deVevT' 
affliction  could  be  mater  or  more    other  pwioii. 
iust  than  that  of  Pompey's  fol- 
lowers and  friends,  who,  in  his  ship,  were  spec- 
tators of  his  horrid  and  inhuman  miuder  ?    Yet 
so  it  was,  that  the  fear  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
they  saw  coining  to  boud  them  possessed  them 
with  so  great  a  fear  that  it  is  observed,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  calling  upon  the  ma- 
riners to  make  haste,  and,  by  force  of  oais,  to 
escape  away ;  'till  being  arrived  at  Tyre,  and 
delivered  from  the   apprehension   of  further 
danger,   they  then  haid  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  to 
give  vent  to  those  tears  and  lamentations  that 
the  other   more  prevalent  passion    had  'till 
then  suspended.' 

Tnin  pavor  taplentUni  omnein  mihi  ez  animoexpectorat.* 

"  My  mind  with  |reat  and  •ndden  fear  oppreuM, 
Wat,  for  the  time,  of  Judgment  dlsposMssed." 

Such  as  have  been  well  banged  in  some 
skirmish  may  yet,  all  wounded  and  bloody  as 
they  are,  be  brought  on  again  the  next  day  to 
charge :  but  such  as  have  once  conceived  a  good 
sound  fear  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  got  so 
much  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Such  as  are 
in  immediate  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  of 
banishment,  or  of  slavery,  live  in  perpetual 
anguish,  and  lose  all  appetite  and  repose; 
whereas  such  as  are  actually  poor,  slaves  and 
exiles,  oft-times  live  as  merrily  as  men  in  a 
better  condition.  And  so,  many  people  who, 
impatient  of  the  perpetual  alarms  of  fear,  have 
hanged  and  drowned  themselves,  and  thrown 
themselves  from  precipices,  ^ve  us  sofliciently 
to  understand  that  it  is  stillroore  importunate 
and  insupportable  than  death  itself. 

The  Greeks  recognise  another  kind  of  fear, 
exceeding  any  we  have  spoken  of  yet, — a  feai 
that  surprise:)  us  without  any  visible  cause,  b} 
an  impulse  from  heaven ;  so  that  whole  anniet 
and  nations  have  been  struck  with  it.  Such  f 
one  was  that  which  brought  so  wonderful  i 
desolation  upon  Carthage,  where  nothing  wui 
to  be  heard  but  voices  and  outcries  of  fear 
where  the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  sally  out  o 
their  houses  as  to  an  alarm,  and  there  to  charge 

>  Quint.  Cart.  lii.  2.  «  Zonarat,  ill. 

7  Llvy,  zxi.  M.  8  Cicero,  3Wc«^  Qit^».  Ui.  SO. 

B  Eoniua,  apud  Cicero,  TusaU.  Quas.  iv.  8, 
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wwod,  wad  kill  om  another,  as  if  they  had 
ben  coemies  eome  to  torprae  their  citv.  All 
thags  were  in  diaofder  and  fury,  till  with 
pnven  aad  nerifioes  they  had  appeased  their 
gwto.  Aadtkb  is  thai  they  call  a  panic  terror.' 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

TBIT  MBK  ABB  KOT  TO  JUDOB  OF  OUR  HAP- 
PINESS TILL  AFTSa  OBATH. 

Sctfeet  aldnatenpcr 
Espcctaada  ilic*  iMmlai  cat,  diciqoe  bcatns, 
Aale  oMiam  ■emo  wprcnuqae  faacra  debel.> 


**  rtO  au'a  bsi  day  U  come,  we  tbovld  ooC  dare 
Of  kappiBcaa  lo  ny  what  was  kla  ckare : 
Siaee  af  ao  *a«  caa  it  be  irvly  Mid 
Tkal  ke  is  happy  'liO  he  ifsl  he  dead." 

Etbbt  sebool-boy  knows  the  stor^  of  King 
Craesu,  to  this  purpose: — that,  hang  taken 
prisooo'  by  Cyras,  and  by  him  condemned  to 
die,  as  he  was  going  to  execution  he  cried  ont, 
''  0  Sokm !  Solon !"  which  being  presently 
reported  to  Cyras,  and  he  sendine  to  enquire  of 
him  what  it  mean^  Cnesos  eave  nim  to  under- 
ttasd  that  he  now  found  Uie  warning  SoUm 
bd  fomeiiy  given  him,  trae  to  his  cost ;  which 
via,  '<  That  naen,  however  fortune  may  seem 
to  smle  upon  them,  could  never  be  said  to  be 
bappy  'tin  ibev  had  been  seen  to  pass  over 
the  last  day  of  their  lives ;  by  reason  of  the 
oDoeitainty  and  mutability  of  human  thines, 
which  in  an  instant  are  subject  to  be  totsBy 
changed  into  a  quite  contrary  condition."' 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Agesilaus  made  answer 
to  one  that  was  saying  wimt  a  happy  man  the 
Kins  of  Persia  was,  to  come  so  young  to  so 
m^ty  a  kingdom,  "  True,"  said  he,  **  but 
neuber  was  Priam  unhappy  at  his  years."^  In 
a  short  space  of  time  kings  of  Macedon,  soc- 
cenon  to  the  mighty  Alexander,  have  become 
jcoAeii  and  scriveners  at  Rome;  a  tyrant  of 
Sicily  a  pedant  at  Corinth ;  a  conqueror  of  one 
half  of  the  world,  and  general  of  innumerable 
anoies,  a  miserable  suppliant  to  the  rascally 
o^Bccfs  of  a  kin^  of  Egypt !  So  much  did  tlie 
prokaigation  of  nve  or  six  months  of  life  cost 
the  great  and  noble  Pompey :  and  no  longer 
fbee  thsm  our  fothers'  days,  Lodovico  Sforza, 
the  tenth  Duke  of  Milan,  at  whose  name  all 
Italy  had  so  long  trembled,  was  seen  to  die  a 
wretched  prisoner  at  Loches,*  not  till  he  had 
tmd  ten  years  in  c^tivity,  which  was  the 
vont  part  of  his  fortune.  The  fiurest  of  all 
^seeaa,*  widow  to  the  greatest  King  in  Chris- 
tcadoBi,  has  she  not  just  come  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  an  executioner  ?  Unworthy  and  bar- 
harooi  cruelty !  and  a  thousand  more  examples 
thae  are  of  tne  same  kind;  for  it  seems  that,  as 

'  l>Md.8ic.  ZT.7:  aad  PlaUrcb, «•  fait  «idOrfHt,e.8. 

*  Ovid,  JTef.  lU.  U7.  *  Herod.  L  BS. 

*  Plalafch,  Apoikeg.  ^ikt  Laetdtmmdmfa. 

^  la  Toaraiae,  aadrr  Umn  XII.,  who  skat  hlai  ap  there 
*■  USa,  ia  aa  \nm  ctge»  abkh  was  itiU  to  be  acea  la  I77S. 

*  Mary,  Qaeea  of  Srvdaad,  aad  mother  of  Jaiacs  Lj  Kiag 


storais  and  tempests  have  a  spite  against  the 
proud  and  towering  heights  of  our  lofty  castles, 
there  are  ako  spirits  above  that  are  envious  of 
the  grandeurs  here  below. 

Usqae  ade6  res  hamaaas  Tis  abdita  qaadaa 
Obtcrit,  et  palcbros  fasces  sKTasqac  sccnrcs 
F,  hac  ladibrio  siU  habere  Tidetnrl' 


"  Aad  heaee  we  Isiicy  aaseea  powers  ia  those 
Whose  fon«  aad  will  sach  strance  eoafasioa  briags, 
Aad  spoias  aad  overthrows  oar  greatest  kiags." 

And  it  should  seem  also  that  fortune  some- 
times lies  in  wait  to  surprise  the  last  hour  of 
our  lives,  to  shew  the  power  she  has  in  a  mo- 
ment to  overthrow  what  she  has  been  so  many 
years  in  building,  making  us  cry  out  with 
Laberius,  Nimhrum  hoc  die  und  fiuM  vixi  mihi 
qukm  vicendumfmt  ^  **  I  have  bved  longer  by 
this  one  day  than  I  ought  to  have  done/' 
And  in  this  sense  the  good  advice  of  Solon  may 
reasonably  be  taken ;  but  he  being  a  philoso- 
pher, with  which  sort  of  men  the  favours  and 
disgraces  of  fortune  stand  for  nothing,  either  to 
the  making  a  man  happy  or  unhappy,  and  with 
whom  grandeur  and  power  are  mere  accidents, 
almost  equally  indifferent,  I  am  apt  to  think  be 
had  some  further  aim,  and  that  his  meanin?  was, 
that  the  very  felicity  of  life  itself,  which  de- 
pends upon  tne  tranquiUit}'  and  contentment  of 
a  well-descended  roirit,  and  the  resolution  and 
assurance  of  a  well-ordered  soul,  ought  never 
to  be  attributed  to  any  man  till  he  has  6r8t 
been  seen  to  play  the  last,  and  doubtless  the 
hardest,  act  of  his  part,  because  there  may  be 
disguise  and  dissimulation  in  all  the  rest,  wnere 
these  fine  philosophical  discourses  are  only  put 
on,  or  where  accidents  not  touching  us  to  the 
quick,  give  us  leisure  to  maintain  the  same  sober 
gravity ;  but  in  this  last  scene  of  death  and 
ouRclves  there  is  no  more  counterfeiting,  we 
must  speak  plain,  and  must  discover  what  there 
is  of  pure  and  clean  in  the  bottom. 

Nam  Term  voees  torn  deroam  pecfovc  «b  iiao 
EJkioatar,  et  eripitor  persoaa,  maaet  res.* 

*'  For  thea  Iheir  words  will  with  their  thoachu  concor» 
Aad,  aU  the  oiask  polled  off,  show  what  they  were." 

Wherefore,  at  this  last,  all  the  other  actions 
of  our  life  ought  to  be  tried  and  nfted.  'Tis 
the  master-day,  'tis  the  day  that  is  judge  of  all 
the  rest,  "'tis  the  day,"  says  one  of  the  an- 
cients, **  that  ought  to  judge  of  all  my  foregone 
yean."**  To  death  do  I  refer  the  proof  ot  the 
fruit  of  all  my  studies.  We  shall  then  see 
whether  my  ducouises  came  only  from  my 
month  or  from  my  heart  I  have  seen  many, 
by  their  death,  give  a  ^ood  or  an  Ul  repute  to 
their  whole  life.  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  in  dying  well,  wiped  away 
the  ill  opinion  that,  till  then,  every  one  had 


of  Baglaad,  was  bcheadrd  la  this  kiafdom,  by  order  of 
Qacea  Eliiabeth,  ia  1M7.  MoataifDc  sorely  wruie  ikit 
loag  after  the  passage  la  the  followiag  chapter,  where  he 
tHIs  as  that  the  year  he  thca  wrote  ia  was  bat  147% ;  bill  we 
do  ao(  Sad  this  particular  la  the  qaarlo  cditloo  of  IMS. 

7  Lncvctias,  t.  113S.  *  MacroWas,  Satmmal.  li.  7. 
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conceived  of  him.*  EpuniDondas  bemg  aaked 
which  of  the  three  be  oad  in  greatest  esteem, 
Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  himself^  ^*  You  mnst 
first  see  os  cue,"  said  he,  "  before  that  question 
can  be  resolved  :"*  and,  in  truth,  he  would  in- 
finitely wrong  that  great  man  who  would  weiffh 
him  without  the  honour  and  grandeur  of  his 
end.  God  has  ordered  these  tmn^p  as  it  has 
best  pleased  him.  But  I  have,  m  my  time, 
seen  three  of  the  most  execrable  persons  that 
ever  I  knew  in  all  manner  of  abominable  living, 
and  the  most  infamous,  who  all  died  a  very 
regular  death,  and,  in  all  circumstances,  com- 
posed even  to  perfection.  There  are  brave  and 
fortunate  deatos:  I  have  seen  death  cut  the 
thread  of  the  progress  of  a  prodigious  ad- 
vancement, and  in  the  flower  of  its  increase, 
of  a  certain  person,'  with  so  glorious  an 
end  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  ambitious  and 
eenerous  designs  had  nothing  in  them  so 
nigh  and  great  as  was  their  interruption ; 
and  he  arrived,  without  completing^  his  course, 
at  the  place  to  which  his  ambition  pre- 
tended, with  greater  glory  and  grandeur  toan 
he  could  himself  have  either  ho]^  or  desired, 
and  anticipated  by  his  fall  the  name  and  power 
to  which  he  had  aspired  by  perfecting  his 
career.  In  the  judgment  I  make  of  another 
man's  life,  I  always  observe  how  he  carried 
himself  at  its  close ;  and  the  principal  concern 
I  have  for  my  own  is  that  I  may  die  hand- 
somely, that  is,  patientiy  and  without  noise. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THAT  TO  STUDY  PHILOSOPHY  IS  TO  LBARN 

TO   DIB. 

CiOBBO    Bays   that   to   study   philosophy  is 

notiiing  but  to  prepare  a  man's 

Wh«t  u  tht        ggif  to  ^g  4  The  reason  of  which 

philoMphy.  is  bemuse  study  and  contempla- 
tion do,  in  some  sort,  withdraw 
horn  us,  and  deprive  us  of  our  soul,  and 
employ  it  separately  from  the  bodv,  which 
is  a  kind  of  discipline  of,  and  a  resemblance  of, 
death,  or  else  oecause  all  the  wisdom  and 
reasoning  in  the  world  does,  in  the  end,  con- 
clude in  this  point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to 
die.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  either  our  reason 
does  grossly  abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  aim  but  our  contentment  only,  nor  to 

1  This  remark  la  Ukco,  if  I  mistake  not,  flt>m  Seneca. 
It  la  a  pretty  loDg  paaiage,  bat  to  caiioas  a  one  that  I 
cannot  help  trenMilbing  it  here.  Seneca,  deilroos  to 
fortify  his  friend  against  the  terrora  of  death,  said  to  btm, 
in  the  first  place,  *'  I  should  prerall  on  yon  with  more  ease 
were  I  to  sltow  tliat  not  only  heroes  have  despiwd  the  mo- 
ment of  tlic  aonl'a  departare  oot  of  the  body,  bat  that  even 
daaiarda  have,  in  this  matter,  eqoalled  tlMse  of  ihe  greateat 
fortitude  of  mind."  And,  immediately  after,  he  adds, 
'*  Even  lilte  that  dcipio,  the  fhther-in-law  of  Cn.  Pompey, 
who,  being  driven  by  contrary  winda  to  the  coaat  of  Afiica, 
when  be  aaw  hia  ahip  detained  by  the  enemy,  atabbed 
himaelf  with  his  own  sword  ;  and,  to  thoae  who  asked  him 
'  where  the  General  was,'  said,  *  The  General  is  well.' 
lliia  word  equalled  him  to  his  sapcriora,  and  did  not  aofler 
the  glory  Caul  to  the  Sciploa,  In  Africa,  to  be  interrupted. 


endeavour  any  thinff  but,  in  sum,  to  make  ns 
live  well,  and,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  says,*  at 
our  ease.    All  the  opinions  of  the  world  agree 
in  this,  that  pleasure  is  our  end, 
though  we  make  use  of  divers    picaiarc  the 
means  to  attain  unto  it;  they    oniverMi  aim. 
would  all  of  them  otherwise  he 
rejected  at  the  first  motion ;  for  who  would 
give  ear  to  him  that  should  propose  affliction 
and  misery  for  his  end  ?    The  controversies  and 
disputes  of  the  philosophical  sects  upon  this 
point    are    merely    verbal;     Trammrratnus 
solarti$$imaa  nuaas,'    *^  Let  us  skip  over  tbose 
learned  trifles.'^     There  is  more  m  them  of 
opposition  and  obstinacy  than  is  consistent  with 
BO  sacred  a  profemion :  but  what  kind  of  person 
soever  man  takes  upon  him  to  perBonate,  he 
ever  mixes  his  own  part  with  it.    Let  the 
philosophers  say  what  toey  will,  the  main  thin? 
at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in  virtue  itself, 
is  pleasure.     It  pleases  me  to  rattle  in  their 
ears  this  word,  wnich  they  so  nauseate  to  hear ; 
and,  if  it  si^ify  some  supreme  pleasure  and 
excessive  delight,  it  is  more  due  to  uie  assistance 
of  virtue  than  to  any  other  assistance  whatever. 
This  delight  for  being  more  gay,  more  sinewy, 
more  robust,  and  more  mamy,  is  only  more 
seriously  voluptuous,  and  we  ought  to  give  it 
the  name  of  pleasure ;  as  that  which  is  mor( 
benign,  ffentle,  and  natural,  and  not  that  o 
viffour,  mm  which  we  have  derived  it. 

The  other  more  mean  and  sensual  part  o 
pleasure,  if  it  could  deserve  this  fair  name,  i 
oueht  to  be  upon  the  account  of  concurrence 
and  not  of  privilege;  I  find  it  less  exemp 
firom  traverses  and  inconveniences  than  virtu 
itself;  and,  besides  that,  the  enjoyment  is  mor 
momentary,  fluid,  and  frail ;  it  has  its  watch 
ings,  fasts,  and  labours,  even  to  sweat  an 
blood ;  and,  moreover,  has,  particular  to  itsel 
so  many  several  sorts  of  sbaiip  and  woundin 
passions,  and  so  stupid  a  satiety  attending  i 
as  are  e^ual  to  the  severest  penance.  And  \i 
much  mistake  to  think  that  difiiculties  serve 
for  a  spur  and  a  seasoning  to  its  sweetness,  i 
in  nature,  one  contrary  is  quickened  by  anothe 
and  to  say,  when  we  come  to  virtue,  that  lil 
consequences  and  difficulties  overwhelm  ai 
render  it  austere  and  inaccessible;  wheres 
much  more  aptly  than  in  voluptuousness,  th* 
ennoble,  sharpen,  and  heighten  the  perfect  ai 
divine  pleasure  they  propure  us.  He  rendi 
himself  unworthy  of  it  who  will  counterpoi 

It  was  a  great  task  to  conquer  Carthage,  bnt  a  harder 
coaqner  death."    Seneca,  Epiii,  S4. 

*  Plutarch,  Apoth.  t/  the  AncietU  Kinga,  ^. 

*  Montaigne  spealcs  here  of  his  friend  Boctins,  at  wh 
death  he  was  present,  as  appears  by  a  speech  whicli  If 
taigne  caused  to  be  printea  at  Paris,  in  1571,  wliervin 
mentions  the  moat  remarkable  particulars  of  Boctius's  si 
neaa  and  death.  As  this  apeech  does  honour  to  botti  tl 
eminent  frienda,  and  ia  become  very  aearee,  I  shall  la 
it  hereafler. 

*  Tuseui,  Qu4U,  i.  SI.  The  paaaage  ia  a  translation  Ti 
the  Pkmdo  of  Plato. 

'  "  I  know  that  there  la  no  good  in  them,  bat  for  a  i 
to  rejoice  and  do  good  In  this  life." — Eeclentut,  liL  12. 

*  Senee.  JPjrial.  117. 
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his  expeme  with  the  fruit,  and  does  neither 
oaderrtaad  the  blessing,  nor  how  to  nse  it 
Those  wbopreach  to  us  that  the  quest  of  it  is 
cnggy,  difficult,  and  painful,  but  the  fruition 
pleuant  and  mteful,  what  do  they  mean  by 
thtt,  bat  to  teU  us  that  it  is  always  unpleasing? 
Wbst  human  means  ever  attained  it?  the  most 
poiect  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
to  ttpire  unto  i^  and  to  approach  it  only  with- 
Mt  erer  possessing  it.  But  they  are  deceived, 
&r  of  all  the  pleasures  we  know  the  very  pur- 
ait  is  pleaBant  The  attempt  ever  rdishes  of 
the  quJity  of  the  thing  to  wnich  it  is  directed, 
ibrit  is  a  goodpart  of,  and  consubstantial  with, 
the  effect  The  felicity  and  beatitude  that 
giitten  in  virtue,  shines  throughout  all  her 
iTennes  and  ways,  even  to  the  first  entryi  and 
Btoost  pale  and  limits. 

Now,  of  all  t2ie  benefits  that  virtue  confers 
.  upon  us,  the  contempt  of  death  is 

iTtfaikMcor  ^^^  ^^  ^^  greatest,  as  the  means 
iWprtedMi  that  accommodates  human  life 
ll^  ^  with  a  soft  and  easy  tranquillity, 
and  gives  us  a  pure  and  pleasant 
tMte  of  living,  without  which  all  other  pleasures 
would  be  extinct ;  which  is  the  reason  why  all 
the  rules  of  philosophy  centre  and  concur  in 
this  one  article.^  And  although  they  all,  in  like 
naiuer,  with  one  consent,  endeavour  to  teach 
«  also  to  despise  grief,  poverty,  and  the  other 
vcideots,  to  which  human  liie,  by  its  own 
tttnre  and  constitution,  is  subjected,  it  is  not, 
wrertheless,  with  the  same  earnestness,  as  well 
brntsoD  these  accidents  are  not  so  certain, 
toe  miter  part  of  mankind  passinff  over  their 
whole  lives  without  ever  knowmg  what  poverty 
ii;  and  some  without  sorrow  or  sickness,  as 
Xeaophilus,  the  musician,  who  lived  a  hundred 
uid  nx  vean  in  a  perfect  and  continual  health ; 
ti  alfo,  beeanse  at  the  wont,  death  can,  when- 
erer  we  please,  cut  short  and  put  an  end  to  all 
of  these  inconTenienoes.  But  as  to  death  it 
B  ineritable. 

OmDM  codcm  coglmar;  oraniam 
VerMU  uroM ;  tcrias,  ocyat 
Son  csitara,  ei  not  in  Mternom 
Sxiliam  impotitnra  cymbie,' 

*To  Ik*  nnc  fat*  w«  all  most  yield  In  tBrn, 
SoAoer  or  later,  all  mnst  to  the  orn  : 
When  Charon  calls  abroad,  we  mut  not  ftay, 
B«f  to  eternal  exile  uU  away." 

And  consequently,  if  it  frights  us,  'tis  a 
perpetoal  tonnent,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
oouolation  nor  redress.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  it  commands 
•U  points  of  the  compass :  we  may  continually 
tarn  our  heads  this  way  and  that,  and  pry 
tbout  as  in  a  suspected  country ;  qtue  quasi 
'funm  TantalOf  temper  impenaet ;'  ''  But  it 
ever,  like  Tantalus's  stone,  hangs  over  us." 

'  OMSBt  hmmkmai  kneomimoii  mmtv  (nys  Valrrlns  Masi- 
■•M,  ffiti.  IS,  to  EMt€nuM,  aect.  S.)  im  mmwto  pw/gdiaiJw 
^f^Jmt  rfatffWna  eMtimeima  uij  i.e.,  After  IwviDg  lived 
fm  tnm  every  Jbooian  aUmeot,  he  died  in  the  Bifbe»t 
(vyaiaiioa  of  bcinf  peifeci  matter  of  hb  aclcncc. 

*  Bor.Oli.  tt.  S,  as.  >  CIc.  it  nM.  L  IB. 


Our  courts  of  justice  oflen  send  back  condemned 
criminals  to  be  executed  upon  the  place  where 
the  fact  was  committed,  but  carry  them  to  all 
the  fine  houses  by  the  way  and  give  them  the 
best  entertainment  they  can. 


non  Sicnlv  dapea 

Dnleem  elaborabont  aaporein ; 

Non  avlam  cithaneque  cantai 
Sonnuin  rcdocent.^ 

"  Choicest  Sicilian  dainties  cannot  please. 
Nor  yet  of  birds  or  harps  the  harmonies 
Once  charm  asleep,  or  dose  their  watchfbl  eyes.*' 

Do  you  think  they  could  relish  it?  And 
that  the  fiaital  end  of  their  journey  being  con- 
tinuaUy  before  their  eyes  would  not  alter  and 
deprave  their  palate  from  all  relish  of  these 
fine  things  7 

Audit  Iter  nnmeratqae  dies,  apatloqac  Tiariua 
Metitar  vltam,  torqaetor  peste  Aitoit.' 

**  He  time  and  space  compotes  by  lenfth  of  ways, 
Sams  np  the  number  of  nit  few  sad  days ; 
And  his  sad  thoughts,  ftall  of  his  fiatal  doom. 
Have  room  for  nothing  bat  the  blow  to  come.*' 

The  end  of  our  race  is  death,  'tis  the  neces- 
sary object  of  our  aim :  if  it  frights  us,  how  is 
it  possible  to  advance  a  step  without  a  fit  of 
ague?  The  remedy  the  vulgar  use  b  not  to 
tmnk  on't:  but  from  what  brutish  stupidity 
can  they  derive  so  gross  a  blindness  ?  He  must 
needs  bridle  the  ass  by  the  tail : 

Qai  capite  ipse  svo  institoit  Testigia  retro.* 

"  He  who  the  order  of  hia  steps  has  laid 
To  light  and  nataral  motion  retrograde.*' 

'Tis  no  wonder  if  he  be  often  trapped  in  the 
pitfaU.  They  used  to  fright  people  with  the 
very  mention  of  death,  and  most  cross  them- 
selves as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  devil ;  and 
because  the  making  a  man's  will  is  in  reference 
to  dying,  not  a  man  will  be  persuaded  to  tdce 
a  pen  in  hand,  to  that  purnose,  till  the  nhysician 
has  passed  sentence  upon  him  and  totally  given 
him  over ;  and  then,  betwixt  grief  and  terror, 
God  knows  in  how  fit  a  oonoition  of  under- 
standing he  is  to  do  it. 

The  Komans,  by  reason  that  this  poor 
syllable  death  was  observed  to  be  so  harsh  to 
toe  ears  of  the  people,  and  the  sound  so  ominous, 
found  out  a  way  to  soften  and  spin  it  out  by  a 
periphrasis,  ana  instead  of  pronouncing  bluntly 
"  such  a  one  is  dead,"  to  say  '^  such  a  one  has 
lived,"  or^  **  such  a  one  has  ceased  to  h've." 
For,  provided  there  was  any  mention  of  life  in 
the  case,  though  'twas  past,  it  carried  yet  some 
sound  of  con8<Mation.  And  from  them  it  is  that 
we  have  borrowed  our  expression  of  *<  the  late 
Monsieur  such  a  one."  Feradventure,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  term  is  worth  the  ^ 
money.'  I  was  bom  betwixt  Wrth*.  *^* 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1038,  according 

*  Ror.  Od,  Ui.  1,  IS.  *  CUndUn  in  R^f.  11.  137. 

•  Lncret.  iv.  474. 

'  This  proverb  Is  mostly  vscd  by  ivch  as,  harlng  bor- 
rowed money  for  a  long  term,  take  no  care  for  ibe  payment, 
flattering  theroselres  that  something  will  happen,  in  the 
meantime,  for  their  benefit  or  dltcbante. 


to  our  present  computatioxi,  beginning  the  year 
the  first  of  January/  and  it  is  now  lust  fineen 
davs  since  I  was  complete  nine  and  thirty  years 
old ;  I  make  account  to  live,  at  least,  as  many 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  trouble  a  man's 
self  with  the  thought  of  a  thing  so  &r  off,  is  a 
senseless  foolery.  But,  after  all,  young  and 
old  die  after  the  very  same  manner,  and  no  one 
departs  out  of  life  otherwise  than  as  though  he 
had  just  before  entered  into  it ;  neither  is  any 
so  old  and  decrepid,  who  has  heard  of  Methu- 
salem,  that  does  not  think  he  has  yet  another 
twenty  years  of  constitution  good  at  least. 
Fool  that  thou  art,  who  has  assured  unto  thee 
the  term  of  thy  life  ?  Tliou  dependest  upon 
physicians,  and  their  old  wives'  tales,  but  rather 
consult  fact  and  experience,  and  the  fragility 
of  human  nature.  According  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  'tis  long  since  that  thou 
livest  by  extraordinary  favour.  Thou  hast 
already  out-lived  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  and, 
to  convince  thyself  that  it  is  so,  reckon  up  thy 
acquaintance,  how  many  more  have  died  before 
they  arrived  at  thy  age,  than  have  attained  unto 
it ;  and  of  those  who  have  ennobled  their  lives 
by  their  renown,  take  but  an  account,  and  I 
dare  lay  a  wager  thou  wilt  find  more  who  have 
died  before,  than  after,  five  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  It  is  full  both  of  reason  and  piety  too 
to  take  the  example  of  the  human  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  ended  his  life  at 
three  and  thirty  years.  The  greatest  man  that 
ever  was,  who  was  no  more  than  man,  Alex- 
ander, died  also  at  the  same  age.  How  many 
several  ways  has  death  to  surprise  us ! 

Quid  quisqae  vilet,  nanqaam  homlni  Mtii. 
Caotmn  eit  In  borac* 


"  Man  fain  wonld  ahiin,  bnt  'lis  not  In  his  power 
T'  evade  tlie  dangers  ur  each  tbreai'niug  bonr. 


fi 


To  omit  fevers  and  pleurisies,  who  would  ever 
have  imas^ined  that  a  Duke  of  Brittany  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  a  crowd,  as  that  Duke 
was  at  the  entry  of  Pope  Clement,  my  neigh- 
bour, into  Lyons  ?'  Have  we  not  seen  one  of 
our  Kings  killed  at  a  tilting  ;^  and  did  not  one 
of  his  ancestors  die  by  tlie  justle  of  a  hog  ?^ 
^schylus,  being  threatened  with  the  fall  of  a 
house,  eot  nothing  by  going  into  the  fields  to 
avoid  that  danger,  for  there  he  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tortoise  full  in?  out  of  an  eagle*s 
talons.*  Another  was  choaked  with  a  grape- 
stone.7  An  Emperor  was  killed  with  the 
scratch  of  a  comb,   in    combing    his  head ; 


*  By  an  ordonnance  of  Charles  IX.,  proinnlgated  In  1503, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  lo  be  on  the  first  of 
January,  instead  of  on  Easter  Day,  as  before.    The  year 

1504,  consequently,  began  on  the  first  of  January,  I5<I3.  The 
Parliament,  however,  did  not  conforni  to  this  <irdonuance 
till  two  years  after. 

>  Horace,  Od,  xiii.  U. 

'  In  1S05,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  1e  Bel.  This  Duke  of 
Brittany  was  named  John  II.  The  Pope,  whom  Uoniaigne 
mentions  as  his  neighbour,  was  Beitrand  de  Gut.  Areh- 
bisbop  or  Biirdeanx,  who  was  elected  Pope  flfih  of  June, 

1505,  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  V. 

"•  Henry  II.  of  France,  mortally  wounded  in  a  tournament 
by  the  Connt  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  captains  of  his 
guards. 


^milius  Lepidus  with  a  stumble  at  his  own 
threshold  ^^    Aufidius,  with  a  justle,  against 
the  door,  as  he  entered  the  council-chamber. 
And,  in  me  very  embrace  of  women,  Cornelius 
Grallus,  the  Praetor ;  Tigillinus,  captain  of  the 
watch  at  Rome ;  Ludovico,  son  of  Guido  de 
Gonzaga,   Marquis  of  Mantua;    and  a  still 
worse  example,  Speusippus,  a  platonick  philo- 
sopher ;"  and  one  of  our  Popes.  The  poor  Judge 
Bibius^  in  the  eisht  days'  reprieve  he  had  given 
a  criminal,  was  himself  caught  hold  of,  his  own 
reprieve  of  life  being  expired. '°    And  Caius 
Julius,  the  physician,  while  anointing  the  eyes 
of  a  patient,  had  death  close  his  own ;"  and  if 
I  may  bring  in  an  example  of  my  own  blood, 
a  brother  of  mine,  Captain  St.  Martm,  a  youn^ 
roan  of  three  and  twenty  years  old,  who  had 
already  given  sufificient  testimony  of  his  valour, 
playing  a  match  at  tennis,  received  a  blow  of 
a  ball  a  little  above  his  right  ear,  which,  though 
it  was  witliout  any  manner  or  sign  of  wound, 
or  depression  of  the  skull,  and  though  he  took 
no  great  notice  of  it,  nor  so  much  as  sat  down 
to  repose  himself,  he  nevertheless  died  within 
five  or  six  hours  after,  of  an  apoplexy  occa- 
sioned by  that  blow. 

Which  so  frequent  and  common  examples 
passing  every  dav  before  our  eyes,  how  is  it 
possible  a  man  snould  disengage  himself  froTn 
the  thought  of  death ;  or  avoid  fancying  that 
it  has  us  every  moment  by  the  collar?  What 
matter  is  it,  you  will  say,  which  way  it  comes 
to  pass,  provided  a  man  does  not  temfy  himscii 
witli  tlie  expectation  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  oj 
this  mind,  and  by  whatever  means  one  could 
shield  ones-self  from  the  blow,  were  it  under  8 
calf  s  skin,  1  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  it 
for  all  I  want  is  to  pass  my  time  pleasantly 
and  at  my  ease,  and  toe  recreations  thut  mos 
contribute  to  it  1  take  hold  of ;  as  to  the  rest 
as  little  glorious  and  exemplary  as  you  wouh 
desire. 

PrBetnlerim    •    •    •    delirni  inersqne  viderl, 
Duin  uiea  delecterit  rasla  me,  vel  dcniqae  falUnt, 
Qaam  sapere,  et  ringL'^ 

"  As  fool,  or  sluggard,  let  me  censnr'd  be. 
Whilst  either  fault  does  please  or  coxen  me, 
Rather  than  be  thought  wise,  and  feel  the  smart 
or  a  perpetual  aching  anxious  heart." 

But  'tis  folly  to  think  of  doing  any  tiling  tin 
way.  People  go  and  come,  and  dance  an 
gad  about,  and  not  a  word  of  death.  All  tli 
is  very  fine  while  it  lasts,  but  when  death  do 
come  either  to  themselves,  or  their  wives,  ( 

>  Philip,  or   as  some  say,  Lewis  VII.,  soo   of  Liouis 
Gros,  who  was  crowned  in  the  life  time  of  hia  father. 

c  Val.  Max.  ix.  IS. 

7  Anacreon.    See  Val.  Max.  ix.  19. 

**  Pliny,  Nat,  H,  vii.  S3.,  whence   are   also    taken    i 
following  instances. 

*  Tertullian  mentions  this  in  his  ApohgeHc*,  r.  4C , 
without  abM>lutely  affirming  it.      Diogenes  Lacrtins  say», 
the  contrary,  that  being  shallcreO  with  a  violtrnt  pnlsy,  9 
brolcen   down   with  tlie  weight  of  old   age    and  vcxati 
Speusippus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 

«)  Pliny,  vii.  53.    »  Id.  lb.    >«  Horace,  Epis,  it.  2,  1^ 
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tliotr  children,  or  tlicir  friends,  surprisiDg  them 
at  unawares,  unprepared,  then  what  torments, 
what  outcries,  what  madness  and  despair 
oierwhelm  them !  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
so  subdued,  so  changed,  and  so  confounded? 
A  man  must,  therefore,  make  himself  more 
rarly  ready  for  it ;  and  this  brutish  negligence, 
even  eould  it  lodg;e  in  the  brain  of  any  man  of 
sense,  which  I  thmk  utterly  impossible,  sells  us 
its  merchandize  too  dear.  Were  it  an  enemy 
that  could  be  avoided,  I  would  then  advise  to 
borrow  arms,  even  of  cowardice  itself,  to  that 
fffect.  But  seeing  it  is  not,  and  that  it  will 
catch  you  as  well  flying  and  playing  the  poltroon, 
as  standing  to  it,  like  a  man  of  honour : 

Mors  ct  fugaccm  pencqaitor  virnni. 
Nee  parclt  ImbrlHs  juven(» 
ropliiibog  tiroidoqoe  (er|o.i 

"  No  speed  of  foot  can  rob  death  of  bis  price. 
He  cats  the  haniitriiict  of  the  man  that  flies; 
Nor  iparet  the  fcarfnl  alrlpling'!  bacic  who  start! 
To  ma  beyond  the  reach  of  's  mortal  darts." 

And  seeing  that  no  temper  of  arms  is  of  proof  i 
to  secure  us, — 

Itle  licet  fcrro,  castas  se  condat  et  sere. 
Mors  tamen  indosaro  protrahet  iodc  caput  ;* 

**  ShirM  thee  with  steel  or  brass,  adrised  by  rlread. 
Death  tnm  the  casqae  will  pall  thy  cautious  head  ;" 

let  OS  leom  bravely  to  stand  our  ground  and 
fight  him.  And,  to  begin  to  deprive  him  of  the 
greatest  advantage  he  nas  over  us,  let  us  take 
a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  common  course. 
li>t  us  disann  him  of  his  strangeness ;  let  us 
convene  and  be  familiar  with  him,  and  have 
nothing  so  frequent  in  our  thoughts  as  death  : 
let  OS,  ufMn  all  occasions,  represent  him  in  all 
his  most  dreadful  shapes  to  our  imasrination. 
At  the  stumbling  of  a  norse,  at  the  falling  of  a 
tile,  at  the  least  prick  of  a  pin,  let  us  presently 
consider,  and  say  to  ourselves,  ''  Well,  and 
vliat  if  it  had  been  death  itself?"  And  there- 
Qpon  let  us  encourage  and  fortify  ourselves: 
let  us  evermore,  amidst  our  jollity  and  feasting, 
keep  the  remembrance  of  our  frail  condition 
before  oar  eyes,  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
4o  far  transported  with  our  delights  but  that  we 
have  some  mtervals  of  reflecting  upon  and  con- 
ndering  how  many  several  ways  this  jollity  of 
ours  tends  to  deatn,  and  with  how  many  traps 
it  threatens  us.  The  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
do  after  this  manner,  who,  in  the  height  of 
their  feasting  and  mirth,  caused  a  dried  skeleton 
of  a  man  to  be  brought  into  the  room  to  serve 
for  a  memento  to  their  guests.' 

Omaem  crede  diem  tibl  dUexis^e  soprcmnm, 
Grata  svperrenlct,  qaa  ooa  sperabitar,  hora> 

"  Thiak  every  day,  soon  as  the  day  is  past, 
or  thy  life's  date  that  thoa  hast  livi-d  the  last ; 
The  next  day's  Joyfal  li(ht  thine  eyes  shall  sec. 
As  onezpcctcd,  will  more  welcome  be." 

Where  death  waits  Ibr  us  is  uncertain ;  let 
every  where  look  for  him.    The  premedita- 


tion of  death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty ; 
he  who  hos  learnt  to  die  has  forgot  what  it  is 
to  be  a  slave.  There  is  nothing  of  evil  in  life 
for  him  who  rightly  comprehends  that  the  loss 
of  life  is  no  evil ;  to  know  how  to  die  delivers 
us  from  all  subjection  and  constraint.  Paulus 
iBmilius  answered  him  whom  the  miserable 
King  of  Macedon,  his  prisoner,  sent  to  intreat 
him  that  he  would  not  lead  him  in  his  triumph, 
"  Let  him  make  that  request  to  himself."' 

In  truth,  in  all  things,  if  nature  do  not  help 
a  little,  it  is  very  hard  for  art  and  industry  to 
perform  anything  to  purpose.  I  am,  in  my 
own  nature,  not  melancholy,  but  thoughtful ; 
and  there  is  nothing  I  have  more  continually 
entertained  myself  withal  than  the  imaginations 
of  death,  even  in  the  gayest  and  most  wanton 
time  of  my  life ; — 

Jncnndam  ciim  aetas  florlda  ver  agerct.* 
**  When  that  my  youth  roiled  on  in  ideasant  epring." 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height 
of  mirth,  some  have  perhaps  thought  me  pos- 
sessed with  some  jealousy,  or  meditating  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  some  imagined  hope,  whilst 
I  was  only  entertaining  myself  with  the  re- 
membrance of  some  one  surprised  a  few  days 
before  with  a  burning  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
returning  from  an  entertainment  like  this,  with 
his  head  full  of  idle  fancies  of  love  and  jollity, 
as  mine  was  then,  and  that,  for  aught  I  knew, 
the  same  destiny  was  attending  me. 

Jam  foerii,  neqae  post  nnqoam  rerocare  Ucebit.' 

"  He  who  of  late  a  being  had  'moagf  t  men, 
Is  gone,  and  ne'er  to  be  recalled  again.*' 

Yet  did  not  this  thouj^ht  wrinkle  my  forehead 
any  more  than  any  ouer.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
possible but  we  must  feel  a  sting  in  such  ima^- 
nations  as  these,  at  first ;  but  with  often  revolving 
them  in  a  man's  mind,  and  having  them  frequent 
in  our  thoughts,  they  at  last  become  so  familiar 
as  to  be  no  trouble  at  all.  Otherwise  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  in  a  perpetual  fright  and  frenzy ; 
for  never  man  was  so  distrustful  of  his  life,  never 
man  so  indifferent  for  its  duration.  Neither 
health,  which  I  have  hitherto  ever  enjoyed 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  seldom  in- 
terrupted, prolong  nor  sickness  contracts,  my 
hopes.  Every  minute  methinks  'tis  about  to 
escape  me ;  and  it  eternally  runs  in  my  mind 
that  what  may  be  done  to-morrow  may  be  done 
to-day.  Ha^irds  and  dangers  do  in  truth  little 
or  nothing  hasten  our  end ;  and  if  we  conaider 
how  many  more  remain  and  hang  over  our 
heads  beside  tiie  misfortune  that  immediately 
threatens  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  sound  and 
the  sick,  those  that  are  abroad  at  sea  and  those  \ 
that  sit  by  the  fire ;  those  that  are  in  the  wars,  > 
and  those  that  sit  idle  at  home,  are  the  one  as  ' 
near  it  as  the  other :  Nemo  altera  fragilior  est, 
nemo  in  crastinum  sui  certiar,^     **  No  man 


1  Bi>facc,  Od,  iii.  S,  14. 

*  Herod.  U.  7S. 

«  Horace,  J^pM.  L  4|  13. 


s  Properties,  iii.  IS.  S5. 


'  Plat,  im  rUd,  c.  17. 

*  Catnllns,  Uviii.  16!. 

•  Senec.  BpUt.  91. 


Cicero,  IWe.  QuttM.  t.  40. 
f  Lncftt.  iii. 
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k  more  frail  than  another,  nor  more  certun  of 
the  moiTOW.  For  anything  I  haye  to  do  before 
I  die,  the  longest  leisure  would  anpear  too  shorty 
were  it  but  an  hour's  business  I  had  to  do. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  turning  over 
my  table-book,  found  in  it  a  memorandum  of 
something  I  would  have  done  after  my  decease ; 
whereupon  I  told  him,  as  was  reallv  true, 
that,  though  I  was  no  more  than  a  league's 
distance  from  my  own  house,  and  merry  and 
well,  yet  when  that  thine  came  into  my  head  I 
made  haste  to  write  it  down  there,  because  I 
was  not  certain  to  live  till  I  came  home.  As 
a  man  that  am  eternally  brooding  over  my  own 
thoughts,  and  who  confine  them  to  my  own 
particular  concerns,  I  am  at  all  hours  as  well 
prepared  as  I  am  ever  like  to  be ;  and  death, 
whenever  he  shall  come,  can  bring  nothing 
along  with  him  I  did  not  expect  long  before. 
We  should  always  (as  near  as  we  can)  be  booted 
and  spurred,  and  ready  to  go,  and,  above  all 
things,  take  care  at  that  time  to  have  no 
business  with  any  one  but  ones-self. 

Qald  brevi  fortci  Jacnlamnr  bto 

"  Why  ent'st  thon  oat  such  mighty  work.  Tain  maa  f 
Whose  life's  thoit  date  'a  compriaed  In  one  poor  ipan  T*' 

For  we  shall  then  find  work  enough  to  do, 
without  any  need  of  addition.  One  complains, 
more  than  of  death,  that  he  is  thereby  pre- 
vented of  a  glorious  victory ;  another  that  he 
must  die  before  he  has  married  his  daughter,  or 
settled  and  educated  his  children ;  a  third  seems 
only  troubled  that  he  must  lose  the  society  of 
his  wife ;  a  fourth  the  conversation  of  his  son, 
as  the  pnncipal  concerns  of  his  beine.  For  my 
part  I  am,  thanks  be  to  God,  at  this  instant  in 
such  a  condition  that  I  am  ready  to  dislodge, 
whenever  it  shall  please  htm,  without  any 
manner  of  regret.  I  disengage  myself  through- 
out from  all  worldly  relations:  my  leave  is  soon 
taken  of  all  but  myself.  Never  did  any  one 
prepare  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  more  abso- 
lutely and  purely,  and  to  shake  hands  with  all 
manner  of  interest  in  it  than  I  expect  to  do. 
The  deadest  deaths  are  the  best.' 

Riiier !  O  miaer :  (tinnt)  omnia  ademit 

Una  dies  infeata  mthi  tot  prvmia  vitae.' 

"  Wretch  that  I  am  (they  cry)  one  fatal  day 
So  many  Joya  of  life  hai  snatched  away.'^ 

And  the  builder, 

——  manent  (aaya  he)  opera  iatemipta,  minKqne 
Mororam  infentet,  rnqnauqae  machlna  eoelo.« 
'*  The  monnda,  the  woika,  tiie  walla  ncslected  Ue, 
Short  of  their  promised  heifht,  that  aeemed  to  threat 
the  aky.** 

A  man  must  design  nothing  that  will  require  so 
much  time  to  the  finishing,  or  at  least  with  no 


»  Horace.  CM.  11. 10,  17. 

*  Death  ia  here  conaidered  as  the  Introdnctlon  and  actnal 
K"**^L®  ■  *****  **'  inaeuiibillly  which  pnta  a  period  to  oar 
life.  The  more  allently  and  rapidly  we  arrire  to  that  aCate 
the  lesa  ovght  the  paasaj^  to  terrify  tta.  This  cornea  op  very 
near  to  the  impon  of  ibat  hold  and  enlfmatical  ezpr«a*ion 
of  Monuignc,  tIx.  "That  the  deadeat  deaths  are  the  best." 


such  passionate  desire  to  see  it  brought  to  a 
conclusion.    We  are  bom  to  action. 

Gilm  moriar»  medinin  solvar  et  inter  opaa.* 

"  When  death  shall  come,  he  me  will  flnd 
Engaged  on  aomcthing  I're  deaign'd." 

I  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doin^i  and 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  extend  and  smn  out 
the  offices  of  life;  and  then  let  deata  take 
me  planting  cabbases,  but  without  any  careful 
thought  of  nim,  and  much  less  of  my  garden's 
not  being  finished.  I  saw  one  die,  who,  at  his 
last  gasp,  seemed  to  be  concerned  at  nothing 
so  much  as  that  destiny  was  about  to  cut  the 
thread  of  a  history  he  was  then  compiling, 
when  he  was  eot  no  &rther  than  the  fiileenUi 
or  dxteenth  of  our  kings. 

lUnd  in  hia  rebna  non  addont,  nee  tiU  eamm 
Jam  deaiderinm  rernm,  auper  inaidet  nna.* 

*'  They  tell  na  not,  that,  dying,  we've  no  more 
The  aame  desire  of  things  as  heretofore." 

We  should  discharge  ourselves  firom  these  vulgar 
and  hurtfiil  humours  and  concerns.  To  uiis 
purpose  it  was  that  men  first  put  the  places  of 
sepulture,  the  dormitories  ot  Ihe  d€»d,  near 
adjoining  to  the  churches,  and  in  the  most  fre- 
Quented  places  of  the  city,  to  accustom  (says 
L)rcurgus)  the  common  people,  women,  and 
children,  that  they  should  not  be  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  dead  corpse ;  and  to  the  end  that  the 
continual  sight  of  bones,  cpraves,  monuments, 
and  funeral  obsequies,  should  keep  us  in  mind 
of  our  frail  condition.' 

Qttlnetlam  ezhilarare  viris  eonvlTia  ciede 
Mos  olim,  et  roiscere  epulis  spectacnla  dira 
Geitantum  ferro,  ssepi  et  saper  Ipsa  cadentnm 
FMala,  resperaii  non  pareo  sangaine  roensis.* 

"  *Twas  therefore  that  the  anclenU  at  their  feasts 
With  tragic  slaughter  used  to  treat  their  gnctts ; 
Malting  their  fencers,  with  their  atmost  spite. 
Skill,  force,  and  fnry  in  their  presence  fight ; 
Till  streams  of  hlood  o'erflow'd  the  spacioas  hall, 
Crims'ning  their  tables,  drinking* caps,  and  all." 

And  as  the  Egyptians  after  their  feasts  wer 
wont  to  present  the  company  with  a  grea 
image  of  death,  by  one  that  cried  out  to  uien 
*'  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  such  shalt  thou  b 
when  thou  art  dead;"  so  it  is  my  custom  t 
have  death  not  only  in  my  imagination,  bi 
continually  in  my  mouth.  Neither  is  there  an 
thing  of  which  I  am  so  inquisitive,  and  deligl 
to  inform  myself,  as  the  manner  of  men 
deaths,  their  words,  looks,  and  gestures ;  xi< 
an^  places  in  history  I  am  so  intent  upon  ;  at 
it  IS  manifest  enough,  by  my  crowding  in  e: 
amples  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  a  particul 
fancy  for  that  subject.  If  I  were  a  writer 
books,  I  would  compile  a  register,  with  a  cor 
ment,  of  the  various  deaths  of  men  ;  and 


•  Laeret.  iii.  011. 

4  jBneid,  W.  68.    The  text  hat  penden/. 

•  Ovid,  Awtor.  ii.  10.  SO.  «  Lncret.  Hi.  013. 
7  PloUrch,  in  vUi, 

•  Siliiu  Italleas,  ii.Sl. 
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eottld  not  but  be  useful^  ibr  he  who  should 
teach  men  to  die  would  at  the  same  time  teach 
them  to  live.    Dicearchus  made  one,  to  which 
be  gave  some  such  title ;  but  it  was  designed 
for  another  and  less  profitable  end.^     Perad- 
venture  some  one  may  object,  and  say  that  the 
pain  and  terror  of  dying  indeed 
It  it  or  freit       does  80  infiniteli^  exceed  all  man- 
ibtalTof  death      ^^  ^^  imagination  that  the  best 
beforehand.        fencer  will  be  quite  out  of  his 
play  when  it  comes  to  the  push. 
Bat,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  to  premedi- 
tate it  is  doubtless  a  very  great  advantage ;  and 
besides,  is  it  nothing  to  get  so  far,  at  least,  with- 
oat  any  visible  disturbance  or  alteration  ?    But 
moreover  Nature  herself  does  assist  and  en- 
coorsge  us.     If  the  death  be  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, we  have  not  leisure  to  fear ;  if  otherwise, 
I  find  that  as  I  engage  further  in  my  disease,  I 
natorally  enter  into  a  certain  loathing  and  dis- 
dain of  life.     I  find  I  have  much  more  ado  to 
digest  this  resolution  of  dying  when  I  am  well 
in  health  than  when  sick,  lansuishine  of  a 
fever ;  and  by  how  much  I  have  less  to  do  with 
tbe  comforts  of  life,  I  even  begin  to  lose  the 
relish  and  pleasure  of  them,  and  by  so  much  I 
look  upon  aeath  with  less  terror ;  which  makes 
me  hope  that  the  further  I  remove  from  tbe 
fint,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  to  the  latter, 
I  shall  sooner  strike  a  bai^n,  and  with  less 
nnwillinsnesB  exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 
And,  as  1  have  experienced  in  other  occurrences 
what  CsBsar  says,  "  That  things  often  appear 
ereafcer  to  as  at  a  distance  than  near  at  hand,"^ 
I  have  found  that,  being  well,  I  have  had  dis- 
eases in  much  greater  horror  than  when  really 
1  afflicted  with  them.    The  vi^ur  wherein  I  now 
ftm,  and  the  jollity  and  delight  wherein  I  now 
live,  make   the  contrary  estate  appear  in  so 
great  a  disproportion  to  my  present  condition, 
that  by  imagination  I  magnify  and  make  those 
iooonvenienoes  twice  greater  wan  they  are,  and 
,  apprehend  them  to  be  much  more  troublesome 
than  I  find  them  really  to  be,  when  they  lie  the 
most  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  hope  to  find  death 
theiame. 

Let  us  bat  observe  in  the  ordinarj^  chanees 
Aod  declinations  our  constitutions  daily  suner, 
how  nature  deprives  us  of  all  sight  and  sense 
of  our  bodily  oecay.  What  remains  to  an  old 
naa  of  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  better  days? 

He*  I  Moibiu  Tita  portio  qiunia  manetl* 

"  Ala>  I  bow  small  a  part  of  life's  short  state 
Remains  lo  trarellcrs  advanced  in  age  !*' 

^^9mT,  to  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier  of  his 
?QArds,  who  came  to  ask  him  leave  that  he 
oueht  kill  himself,  taking  notice  of  his  withered 
1^  and  decrepid  motion,  pleasantly  answered, 
*^Thott  fanciest,  then,  that  thou  art  yet  alive  !*'^ 
Should  a  man  &11  into  the  aches  and  impo- 

,      ^Clfcro,dteO/^«.  ii.  5. 
'  Of  BeOo  GmlHeo,  tH.  89. 
*  Maximlan,  Eteg.  i.  10 ;  Em,  Pteudo-OdttuM, 


tencies  of  age  from  a  sprightly  and  vigorous 
youth,  on  t£e  sudden,  I  do  not  think  humanity 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  change.  But  na- 
ture leading  us  by  uie  hand  an  easy,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  insensible  pace,  little  by  little,  step  by 
step,  conducts  us  gently  to  that  miserable  con- 
dition, and  by  that  means  makes  it  fiuniliar  to 
us,  so  that  we  perceive  not,  nor  are  sensible  of 
the  stroke  then,  when  our  youth  dies  in  us, 
though  it  be  r^y  a  harder  death  than  the 
final  dissolution  of  a  languishing  body,  which  is 
only  the  death  of  old  age ;  forasmuch  as  the 
fall  is  not  so  ^reat  from  an  uneasy  beinz  to 
none  at  all,  as  it  is  from  a  sprightly  and  florid 
being  to  one  that  is  unwieldy  and  painful. 
The  body,  when  bowed  beyond  its  natural 
spring  of  strength,  has  less  force  either  to  rise 
with,  or  support,  a  burthen ;  and  it  is  with  the 
soul  the  same,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  to 
raise  her  up  firm  and  erect  aeainst  the  power 
of  this  adversary.  For  as  it  is  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  at  rest  or  at  peace  within  herself 
whilst  she  stands  in  fear  of  it,  so  if  she  once  can 
assure  herself,  she  may  boast  (which  is  a  thin^, 
as  it  were,  above  human  condition)  that  it  is 
impossible  that  disquiet,  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  disturbance,  should  inhabit  or  have  any 
place  in  her. 

Non  Toltas  instantis  tyranni 

Mentc  <yaaiit  solidi :  neaoe  Aaiter 
Dox  inqnieti  tarbidas  Adnc, 
Nee  fnlrainantis  magna  Jovis  manas.* 

"  A  seal  well  settled  is  not  to  be  sbook 
With  an  incensed  tyrant's  tbreat'ning  look ; 
Nor  can  loud  Aoster  once  that  heart  dismay, 
The  raining  Prince  of  stormy  Adrta ; 
Nor  yet  th'  npliftcd  hand  of  mighty  Jove, 
Thoogh  charg'd  with  thunder,  each  a  temper  move." 

She  is  then  become  sovereign  of  all  her  lusts  and 
passions,  mistress  of  necessity,  shame,  poverty, 
and  all  the  other  injuries  ot  fortune.  Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  of  us  as  can,  get  this  advan- 
tage, which  is  the  true  and  sovereign  liberty 
here  on  earth,  and  that  fortifies  us  wnerewithal 
to  defy  violence  and  injustice,  and  to  contemn 
prisons  and  chains. 

in  manicis  et 

Compcdlbas,  s«to  te  sab  castode  tenebo. 

a"  seDeas,  simal  atqoe  Tolam,  me  solvel.    Opinor, 
K  sentit:  moriar;  Mors  altima  Unearemm  esl.> 

<*  '  With  bolts  and  chains  I'll  load  thy  hands  and  feet, 
And  to  a  sarly  keeper  thee  commit.' — 
Bat  let  him  show  his  worst  of  croelly, 
The  gods  propiiioas  soon  will  set  me  free ; 
By  death  release  me,  that  foil  comfort  brings. 
For  death  's  tbe  almost  terra  of  haman  things." 

Our  very  religion  itself  has  no  surer  human 
foundation  than  the  contempt  of  f^^^  contempt 
death.  Not  only  the  argument  of  death  a  cer- 
of  reason  invites  us  to  it,— for  i'/^IS^^f  *~ 
why  should  we  fear  to  lose  a 
thing  which,  being  lost,  can  never  be  missed 
or  lamented?— bu^  also,  seeing  that  we  are 

<  Seneca,  EfUt.  TXi 

»  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3.  S. 

*  Horace,  EpM,  1. 16. 78. 
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threatened  by  so  many  sorts  of  deaths,  is  it  not 
infinitely  worse  eternally  to  fear  them  all  than 
once  to  undergo  one  of  them?  And  what 
matter  is  it  when  it  shall  happen,  since  it  is 
inevitable  once?  To  him  that  told  Socrates, 
"  The  thirty  tyrants  have  sentenced  thee  to 
death" — <'  And  nature  them/'  said  he.^  What 
a  ridiculous  thing  it  is  to  trouble  and  afflict 
ourselves  about  taking  the  only  step  that  is  to 
deliver  us  from  all  misery  and  trouble !  As  our 
birth  brought  us  the  birth  of  all  things,  so  in 
our  death  is  the  death  of  all  things  included. 
And  therefore  to  lament  and  take  on  that  we 
shall  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence  is  the 
same  folly  as  to  be  sorry  we  were  not  alive  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Death  is  the  beginning  of 
another  life.  So  did  we  weep,  and  so  much  it 
cost  us  to  enter  into  this,  and  so  did  we  put  off 
our  former  veil  in  entering  into  it.  Nothing 
can  be  mevous  that  is  but  once ;  and  is  it 
reasonable  so  long  to  fear  a  thing  that  will  so 
soon  be  dispatched?  A  long  life  and  a  short 
are  bv  death  made  all  one ;  ror  there  is  no  long 
nor  short  to  things  that  are  no  more.  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  there  are  certain  little  beasts  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis  tliat  never  live 
above  a  day :  they  which  die  at  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  die  in  their  youth,  and 
those  that  die  at  five  in  the  evening  in  their 
extremest  age.'  Which  of  us  would  not  laueh  < 
to  see  this  moment  of  continuance  put  into  the  ! 
consideration  of  weal  or  woe  ?  Yet  the  most, 
and  the  least  of  ours,  in  comparison  of  eternity, 
or  even  to  the  duration  of  mountains,  rivers, 
stars,  trees,  nay,  of  some  animals,  is  no  less 
ridiculous.'     But  Nature  compels  us  to  it: 

'*  Go  out  of  this  world,"  says  she. 
Death  •  part  of  "  as  you  entered  it ;  the  same 
iniri*?^         passage  you  made  from  death  to 

life,  without  passion  or  fear,  the 
same,  afler  the  same  manner,  repeat  from  life 
to  death.  Your  death  is  a  part  of  the  order  of 
the  universe,  'tis  a  part  of  tne  life  of  the  world. 

•    •    •    •    Inter  M  mortales  mntna  viva nl; 
Et,  qnaai  cursuren,  vitc  lampada  tradunl.^ 

"  AmonK  themselves  mankind  alternnte  live. 
And  life's  bright  torch  to  the  next  mnncr  give.*' 

'^  Shall  I  change,  to  please  you,  so  admirable 
a  system  ?  'Tis  Wie  condition  of  your  creation ; 
death  is  a  part  of  you,  and  whilst  you  endeavour 
to  evade  it,  you  avoid  yourselves.  This  very 
beine  of  yours,  that  you  now  enjoy,  is  equally 
diviaed  betwixt  life  and  death.  The  day  of 
your  birth  is  one  day's  advance  towards  the 
grave. 

Prima,  qa«  vitam  dcdit,  hora  carpsit.* 

*'  The  hoar  that  first  gave  life  its  breath. 
Was  a  whole  hoar's  advance  tu  death." 


*  Diog.  Laert.  invitd.    Clerro,  Ttae.  Qusu.  i.  40. 

*  Cicero,  Tuae.  Qu««.  i.  39. 

'  Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  SO. 

*  Lncretiiu,  ii.  7ft.  Alloding  to  the  Athenian  games, 
wherein  thoM  that  ran  a  race  carried  torches  in  their  Hands ; 
and  their  race  being  dene,  delivered  them  Into  the  hands  of 
those  that  ran  next. 


Nasccntes  morlmnr;  finisqae  ab  origine  pendet.* 

**  Am  we  are  born,  we  die ;  and  onr  life's  end 
Upon  our  life's  beginning  doth  depend." 

"  Every  day  that  you  live  you  purloin  from  life, 
you  live  at  the  expense  of  life  itself:  the  per- 
petual work  of  your  whole  life  is  bat  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  death;  you  are  in  deato 
whilst  you  live,  because  you  still  are  after  death 
when  you  are  no  more  alive.  Or  if  you  had 
rather  have  it  so,  you  are  dead  afler  life,  but 
dyinff  all  the  while  you  live ;  and  death  handles 
the  dying  more  rudely,  and  more  feelingly,  and 
essentially  than  the  dead.  If  you  have  made 
your  pront  of  life  vou  have  had  enough  of  it, 
go  your  way  satisned. 

Cor  BOB  oC  plenns  vitK  convlvla  recedls  !' 

'*  Why  sbould'st  not  go,  lilce  a  foil  gorged  gnest, 
Sated  with  life,  as  he  is  with  a  feast  1" 

If  you  have  not  known  bow  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  you,  what 
need  you  care  to  lose  it  ?  to  what  end  would 
you  desire  longer  to  keep  it  ? 

cor  amplios  addere  qnaeris  (omnc) 


Rursam  qood  pereat  male  et  ingratum  occldat.' 

"  Why  wonldst  renew  thy  time?  to  what  intent 
Live  o'er  again  a  life  that  was  ill  spent  1" 

"  Life  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil :  it  is  the 
scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it ;  and  if 
you  have  lived  a  long  day  you  have  seen  all. 
One  day  is  equal  and  like  to  all  other  days ; 
there  is  no  other  light,  no  other  night.  Tiiis 
very  sun,  this  moon,  these  very  stars,  this  very 
order  and  revolution  of  tilings,  are  all  the  same 
your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and  that  shall  also 
entertain  your  posterity. 

Non  aliam  videre  patres,  aliamve  nepotes 
A*piclent.* 

'*  Yoor  grandsires  saw  no  other  things  of  old, 
Nor  shall  yoar  grandsons  other  things  behold." 

"  And  come  the  worst  that  can  come,  the  dis- 
tribution and  variety  of  all  the  acts  of  my 
comedy  is  performed  in  a  year.  If  you  have 
observed  the  revolution  or  four  seasons,  they 
comprehend  the  infancy,  the  youth,  the  virility, 
and  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  year  has 
played  his  part,  and  knows  no  otlier  trick  than 
to  begin  and  repeat  the  same  again :  it  will 
always  be  the  same  thing. 

Versamar  ibidem,  atqoe  insamns  nsqoc.*<> 

"  We  yearly  tread  bat  one  perpctoal  ronnd. 
We  ne'er  strilte  oot,  bat  beat  the  former  groand." 

Atqoe  in  se  soa  per  vestigia  volvitar  annaa." 

"  The  year  rolls  on  within  itself  again." 

'*  I  have  no  mind  to  create  you  any  nev 
recreations. 


^  Seneca,  Hercnl.fur,  act  lii.  ehor.  verse  S74. 

*  Manillas,  Aitronom,  iv.  10. 

7  Lorrct.  iii.  091.  "  Id.  ib.  045. 

•  Maniliof,  I.  510. 

>«  Locret.  iii.  lOOS.  '»  Virg.  Gwrg,  Ii.  44«. 
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Kftn  (ibl  praBterra  qnod  macbiDer,  inrcniaraqoe 
Quod  placeat  nihil  est ;  eadein  sunt  omnia  semper.* 

"  More  pteaurca  tiian  are  made  time  will  not  frame, 
For  to  all  timet  all  thing*  Khali  be  the  lame." 

**  Give  place  to  others,  as  others  have  given 
phce  to  you.  Equality  is  the  soul  of  equity.' 
Who  can  complain  of  being  comprehended  in 
the  same  destiny  wherein  all  are  involved? 
Besides,  live  as  long  as  you  can,  you  shall  by 
that  nothing  shorten  the  time  that  you  are  to 
lie  dead :  'tis  all  to  no  purpose ;  you  shall  be 
every  whit  as  long  in  the  condition  you  so 
much  fear,  as  though  you  had  died  at  nurse. 

Licet  qaot  vis  Tivendo  vineere  secla. 

Mors  setcma  tamcn  nihilomintu  ilia  manebit.* 

"  And.  lire  at  many  ages  as  you  will, 
Death  ne'ertheless  shall  be  eternal  siill." 

''And  yet  I  will  place  you  in  such  a'condition 
as  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  displeased : 

In  vert  nescis  nnllom  fore  morte  allom  te, 
Qai  poesit  vivos  tibi  te  Ittgere  peremptam, 
Stansqoe  Jaccntero.^ 

**  When  dead,  a  living  self  thon  canst  not  have, 
Or  to  lament  or  trample  on  Ihy  grave." 

*'  Nor  shall  you  so  much  as  wish  for  the  life 
you  are  so  concerned  about. 

Mec  aibi  atim  ntiMquam  turn  te  vUamgue  re^uirit. 
•  •  •  • 

Nee  desideriam  nostrl  nos  aflSeit  nllam.* 
**  life  DOT  oorsdves  we  wish  in  that  estate, 


Nor  thoughts  of  what  we  were  at  first  create 


'<  Death  were  less  to  be  feared  than  nothing, 
if  there  could  be  anything  less  than  nothing. 

malto  mortem  minns  ad  nos  esse  putandam. 

Si  minJki  esse  potest  qokm  qnod  nihil  esse  videmus.* 

*'  If  less  than  nothing  anything  can  show. 
Death  then  would  both  appear  and  would  be  so.'* 

**  Neither  can  it  any  way  concern  you  whether 
yoo  are  living  or  dead :  livine,  by  reason  that 
yon  are  still  in  being ;  dead,  oecause  you  are 
no  more.  Moreover  no  one  dies  before  his 
hour ;  and  the  time  you  leave  behind  was  no 
more  yours  than  that  was  lapsed  and  ^one  before 
you  came  into  the  world ;  nor  does  it  any  more 
concern  you. 

Reipice  enim  qnhm  nil  ad  nos  ante  acta  vetnstas 
Tcmporia  Ktemi  faerit.' 

"  Look  back,  and  iho'  timet  past  eternal  were. 
In  those  before  us,  yet  had  we  no  share." 

"  Wherever  your  life  ends,  it  is  all  there ; 
neither  does  the  utility  of  living  consist  in  the 
length  of  days,  but  in  the  well  nusbanding  and 
improving  of  time :  and  a  man  may  have  con- 
tinued in  die  world  lonser  than  the  ordinary 
Se  of  man  that  has  vet  aved  but  a  little  while. 
ake  use  of  time  wnile  it  is  present  with  you. 
It  depends  upon  your  wUl,  and  not  upon  the 


I  Lacret.  iii.  0S7. 
s  Id.  ib.  1109. 
4  Id.  fb.  flOS. 
r  Id.  lb.  0S5. 


»  Id   ib.  03a. 
"  Id.  ib.  flS. 


*  Senec.  Epitt,  SO. 

•  Id.  ib.  030. 

•  Id.  il.  570. 


number  of  days,  to  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
life.  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  imagine  you 
will  not  arrive  at  the  place  towards  wbich  you 
are  continually  going?  and  yet  there  is  no 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  And,  if  company  will 
make  it  more  pleasant  or  more  easy  to  you, 
does  not  all  the  world  go  the  self-same  way  ? 


omnia  te  vita  perfnncta  seqnentar.* 

"  When  thon  dost  die,  let  this  thy  comfort  be. 
That  all  the  world,  by  turn,  most  follow  thee." 

<'  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same  dance 
that  you  do  7  Is  there  anything  that  does  not 
grow  old  as  well  as  you  ?  A  ^ousand  men,  a 
thousand  animals,  and  a  thousand  other  crea- 
tures, die  at  the  same  moment  that  you  expire. 

Nam  noz  nulla  diem,  neque  noctem  aurora  secuta  est, 
QusB  non  audierit  mistos  vagitibus  aegrls 
Floratus  mortis  comites,  et  ftueris  atri.* 

**  No  night  succeeds  the  day,  nor  morning's  light 
Rises  to  chase  the  sullen  shades  of  night ; 
Wherein  there  is  not  heard  the  dismal  groans 
Of  dying  men  mix'd  with  the  wofol  moans 
Of  living  friends,  and  with  the  mournful  cries 
And  dirges  fitting  fnn'ral  obsequies." 

**  To  what  end  should  you  recoil,  since  you 
cannot  go  back?  You  have  seen  examples 
enouffh  of  those  who  have  been  glad  to  die, 
thereby  being  manifestly  delivered  from  intole- 
rable miseries ;  but  have  you  talked  with  any 
of  those  who  found  a  disadvantage  by  it  ?  It 
must  therefore  needs  be  very  foolish  to  condemn 
a  thing  you  have  neilber  experienced  in  your 
own  person,  nor  by  ^at  of  any  other.  Why 
dost  toou  complain  of  me  and  destiny  7  Do  we 
do  thee  any  wrong  ?  Is  it  for  thee  to  govern 
us,  or  for  us  to  dispose  of  thee  7  Though  per- 
ad venture  thy  age  may  not  be  accomplished, 
yet  thy  life  is.  A  man  of  low  stature  is  a 
whole  man  as  well  as  a  giant ;  neither  men  nor 
their  lives  are  measured  by  the  ell.  Cliiron 
refused  to  be  immortal,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to 
enjoy  it,  by  tiie  god  of  time  itself  and  its  dura- 
tion, his  father  Saturn.  Do  but  seriously  con- 
sider how  much  more  insupportable  an  immortal 
and  painful  life  would  be  to  man  than  what  I 
have  already  designed  him.*"  If  you  had  not 
death  to  ease  you  of  your  pains  and  cares,  you 
would  etemaUy  curse  me  for  having  deprived 
you  of  the  benefit  of  dying.  I  have,  'tis  true, 
mixed  a  little  bitterness  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
seeing  of  what  conveniency  and  use  it  is,  you 
might  not  too  greedily  and  indiscreetly  seek 
and  embrace  it:  and  that  you  might  be  so 
established  in  this  moderation,  as  neither  to 
nauseate  life,  nor  have  any  antipathy  for  dying, 
which  I  have  decreed  you  shall  once  do,  I  have 
tempered  the  one  and  toe  other  betwixt  pleasure 
and  pain.    'Twas  I  that  first  taught  Thales, 


>o  *'  Si  nous  etioni  Iromortels,  nous  serlons  des  Hrtt  tr^a 
mis^rables.  Si  Ton  nous  olfrait  rimroottalit^  sur  la  terre, 
qui  eti-ce  qui  voudrall  accepter  cc  tristc  present  f*— Roos- 
S4-S0.  Emiltf  liv.  ii. 
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the  most  eminent  of  all  your  sages,  that  to  live 
and  die  were  indifferent;  wmch  made  him 
very  wisely  answer  him  who  asked  him,  "  Why 
then  did  he  not  die  ?"  ''  Because/'  said  he, 
"  it  is  indifferent."'  The  elements  of  water, 
earth,  fire,  and  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  this 
creation  of  mine,  are  no  more  the  instruments 
of  thy  life  than  they  are  of  thy  death.  Why 
dost  thou  fear  thy  last  day  ?  it  contributes  no 
more  to  thy  dissolution  than  every  one  of  the 
rest.  The  last  step  is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude ; 
it  does  but  confess  it.  Every  day  travels 
towfu^s  death ;  the  last  only  arrives  at  if' 
These  are  the  good  lessons  our  Mother  Nature 
teaches. 

I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 

it  should  proceed  tliat  in  war  the 

iippean  less        image  of  death,  whether  we  look 

dreMdrni  on  the    upon  it  as  to  our  own  particular 

field  of  bailie    danger  or  that  of  another,  should 

Into  at  home.  *^P     .  '         i 

Without  comparison  appear  less 
dreadful  than  at  home  in  our  own  houses  (for  if 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  an  army  of  whining 
milksops) ;  and  that  being  still  in  all  places  tlie 
same,  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much 
more  assurance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  than  m  others  of  better  quality 
and  education ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it 
is  tliose  terrible  ceremonies  and  preparations 
wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more  terrify  us 
than  the  thing  itself.  An  entirely  new  way  of 
living,  the  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children, 
the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends, 
the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants, 
a  dark  room  set  round  with  burning  tapers,  our 
beds  environed  with  physicians  and  divines; 
in  short,  nothing  but  gfaostliness  and  horror 
round  about  us,  render  it  so  formidable  that 
a  man  almost  fancies  himself  dead  and  buried 
already.  Children  are  afraid  even  of  tliose  they 
love  best,  and  are  best  acquainted  with,  when 
disguised  in  a  vizor,  and  so  are  we :  the  vizor 
must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as  persons  f 
which  being  taken  away,  we  shaU  find  nothing 
underneath  but  the  very  same  death  that  a 
mean  servant  or  a  poor  chamber-maid  died  a 
day  or  two  ago,  witliout  any  manner  of  appre- 
hension or  concern.  Happy  therefore  is  the 
death  that  deprives  us  of  the  leisure  for  such 
grand  preparations ! 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OF  THB  FORCB  OF   IMAGINATION. 

Far f  is  imagifmtio  generai  casum,     "  A  strong 
imagination  creates  what  it  imagines,"  say  the 


>  Diog.  Laertias,  in  aUA, 

'  Locretins,  HI.  945,  &c.  Seneca,  EpUt.  11.  Id.  on  Uu 
Shortneu  of  Life,  '  Sencc.  EfnH,  S4. 

^  Seneca,  the  Rhetorician,  from  mrhom  Montaigne  mnst 
have  lalcen  this  story,  does  not  say  that  Gallos  Vibins  lost 
his  reason  by  endeavonring  to  comprehend  the  essence  of 
madness,  but  by  t<M>  stndioas  an  application  to  imitate  its 
motions.    As  this  Gallus  was  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  he 


schoolmen.     I  am  one  of  those  who  are  inost 
sensible  of  the  power  of  imagination:  every 
one  is  jostled,  but  some  are  quite  overthrown  by 
it.     It  has  a  very  great  impression  upon  me ; 
and  I  make  it  my  business  to  avoid,  wanting 
force  to  resist  it.     I  could  live  by  the  sole  help 
of  healtibfiil  and  jolly  company.     The  very 
sight  of  another's  pain  greatly  pains  me ;  and 
I  often  go  entirely  into  Uie  feelings  of  a  third 
person,  and  share  with  him  in  his  torment    A 
perpetual  cough  in  another  tickles  my  loiip 
and  throat.     I  more  unwillingly  visit  the  sick, 
in  whom  I  am  by  duty  interested,  than  those  I 
care  not  for,  and  to  whom  I  am  less  bound. 
I  take  possession  of  the  disease  I  look  at,  and 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  fancy  should  give 
fevers,  and  sometimes  kill  such  as  allow  of  too 
much  scope  and  are  too  willing  to  entertain  it. 
Simon  Thomas  was  a  great  physician  of  his 
time;   and  I  remember  that,   happening  one 
day  at  Thoulouse  to  meet  him  at  a  rich  old 
fellow's  house,  who  was  troubled  with  bad  lungs^ 
and  discoursing  with    his  patient  about  tlie 
method  of  his  cure,  he  told  him  that  one  thing 
which  would  be  very  conducing  to  it  was  to 
give  me  such  occasion  to  be  pleased  with  his 
company  that  I  might  come  often  to  see  him, 
by  which  means,  and  by  fixing  his  e^^es  upon 
the  freshness  of  my  complexion,  and  his  imagi- 
nation upon  the  sprightliness  and  vigour  that 
glowed  m  my  youth,  and  possessing  all  his 
senses  with  the  flourishing^  state  wherein  I  Uien 
was,  his  habit  of  body  might,  pcradventure,  be 
amended  ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  that  mine  at  the 
same  time  might  be  made  worse.   Grallus  Vibius 
so  long  cud^Ued  his  brains  to  find  out  the 
essence  and  motions  of  madness  that  in  the 
end  he  went  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  could  never  after  recover  his 
judgment;  and  he  mieht  brag  that  he  was 
become  mad  by  too  much  wisdom.^    Some  there 
are  who  through  fear  anticipate  the  hangman ; 
like  him  whose  eyes  being  unbound  to  have  his 
pardon  read  to  him,  was  found  dead  upon  tlie 
scafibid  by  the  stroke  of  imagination.     We 
start,    tremble,    turn   pale,    and 
blush,  as  we  are  variously  moved    Imagination 

V       .  '       .      ..  ^    ,1    I    •  occasions     dis- 

by  imagination ;  and  being  co-    ^^^^  ^^<^ 

verefl  over  head  and  ears  in  bed,    death. 

feel  our  bodies  so  agitated  with 

its  power  as  even  sometimes  to  expire.     And 

boiling  youth,  when  fast  asleep,  grows  so  warm 

with  fancy,  as  in  a  dream  to  satisfy  its  amorous 

desires: 

Ut,  quasi  fransactis  sspp%  omnibns  rebut,  profbiidant 
FInminis  ingcntes  flactos,  ve»temqnc  croentcnt.-'^ 

And  although  it  be  no  new   thing  to   s^ce 
horns  grown  in  a  night  on  the  forehead  of  one 


imagined  th.it  the  transports  of  madness,  well  represented  in 
dialogue,  would  charm  his  aadlence;  and  tiHilt  so  inucli 
pains  to  play  the  madman  in  jest,  that  he  l)ecanie  bo  in 
earnest.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  (nays  Scnem)  tliat 
t>ecame  mad,  not  by  accident,  but  by  an  act  of  JadgincnI.— 
Coniroren,  is.  S. 

ft  Lucretios,  iv.  1038.    Montaigne  has  rendered  tbc  mean- 
ing of  the  pasaaKC  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
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tbftt  bad  none  when  he  went  to  bed,  yet  what 
befei  Cippu9,  King  of  Italy,  is  very  memo- 
rable; who  having  one  day  been  a  very  de- 
lighted spectator  of  a  bull-baiting,  and  having 
aU  the  night  dreamt  that  he  had  horns  on  his 
bead,  did,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  really 
cause  them  to  grow  there.'  Passion  made  the 
son  of  Croesus  to  speak,  who  was  born  dumb, 
thus  supplying  him  with  that  which  Nature 
bad  denied  him.'  And  Antiochus  fell  into  a 
fever,  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  Stratonice, 
too  deeply  imprinted  in  his  soul.'  Pliny  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  Lucius  Uos- 

J^V-i^?*  «*>'M>  who  from  a  woman  was 
la  Locten.  '  turned  into  a  man  upon  her  very 
we4ding-day.^  Pontanus  and 
othen  report  the  like  metamorphoses  to  have 
happenecl  in  these  later  days  m  Italy;  and 
tfarongb  the  vehement  desire  of  him  and  his 
mother, 

Tou  pwr  sdvit,  qoM  foemina  Torerat  Iphii.' 

"  Iphi^i  a  boj,  th€  vow  defray'd 
Tw  ht  bad  promif'd  wfaeo  a  naid." 

Myself  passing  by  Yitpy  le  Francois,*  a  town 
in  dbampaflpie,  saw  a  man  the  Bishop  of 
Soiasotts  naa  in  confirmation,  called  Germain, 
whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
known  and  seen  to  be  a  girl  till  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  bv  the  name  of  Mary.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  very  full  of 
beard,  old,  and  not  married,  and  told  us  that, 
in  straining  himself  in  a  leap,  his  virile  appur- 
tenances came  out ;  and  the  maids  of  that  place 
have  to  this  day  a  song  wherein  they  advise 
one  another  not  to  take  too  great  strides  for 
fear  of  being  turned  into  men,  as  Marv  Germain 
was.  It  were  no  great  wonder  if  this  sort  of 
accident  frequently  hajppened ;  for  if  ima^a- 
tion  have  any  power  in  such  things,  it  is  so 
continoally  and  vigorously  bent  upon  this 
aabject  that,  to  the  end  it  may  not  so  often 
relapse  into  the  same  thought  and  violence  of 
deare,  it  were  better,  once  for  all,  to  give  the 
wenches  the  thing  they  long  for. 

Some  stick  not  to  attribute  the  scars  of  King 
Dagobert  and  St.  Francis  to  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  is  said,  that  by  it  bodies  will 
Bonetimes  be  moved  from  their  places;  and 
Celans  tells  us  of  a  priest  whose  soul  would 
sometimes  be  ravished  into  snch  an  ecstacy  that 
the  body  would,  for  a  long  time,  remain  without 
aeose  or  respiration.  St.  Augustine  makes  men- 
tion of  another,'  who,  upon  the  hearing  of  any 
lamentable  or  doleful  cries,  would  presently  fall 
into  a  swoon,  and  be  so  far  out  of  himsell  that 

*  Plioy,  Hi.  43,  who,  howcTcr,  puts  thi>  story  ia  Ihe  tame 
ci»M  with  that  of  Actwbou,  and  sappocet  both  to  be  fabaloua. 
ValeriM  Maatunu,  ▼.  6,  cWm  thU  Cyppaa»  or  Cippaa,  the 
Htlc  €t  Prmtor,  awl  aayi  that  aa  he  departed  froin  Rome,  la 
the  habil  of  a  (eaerat,  the  accident  which  Moalaigoe  tpeaki 
of  hci«  kappeoiag  lo  him,  the  divinera  declared  that  Cyppss 
wid  be  king  If  he  rctamed  to  Rome;  wberenpoo  be 
votaatarfly  eo»<iemncd  himaelf  to  perpetual  exile,  io  order 
lo  prcTvat  it.  ThiiespUlMwhy  HoBtaigoc  ciiUi  him  Kiog 
or  luly. 


it  was  in  vain  to  call,  halloo  in  his  ears,  pinch, 
or  bum  him,  till  he  voluntarily  came  to  himself; 
and  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  heard  voices 
but,  as  it  were,  afar  off,  and  felt  when  they 
pinched  and  burned  him.  And  that  this  was  no 
obstinate  dissimulation,  in  defiance  of  his  sense 
of  feeling,  was  manifest  from  this,  that  all  the 
while  he  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing. 

'Tis  very  probable  tnat  visions,  enchantments, 
and  all  extraordinary  effects  of 
that  nature,  derive  their  credit    crcdu'u  given 
principally  from  the    power  of    to  visionv, 
imagination,  working  as  they  do,    J|jj-hanuncnii, 
and  making  their  chiefest  impres- 
sion upon  vulear  and  easy  souls,  whose  belief  is 
so  full  as  to  think  they  see  what  they  do  not. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  and  make  a 
very  great  question,  whether  those  Whence  it  is 
pleasant  marriage  locks  or  impe-  iometimersnd 
diments,  with  which  this  age  of  tbemaclves  un- 
ours  is  so  fettered  that  there  is  Xiir**X«2J" 
hardly  anything  else  talked  of,  are  labonrsT* 
not  merely  the  impressions  of  ap- 
prehension and  fear ;  for  I  know,  by  experience, 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  one 
for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself,  and  a 
man  that  cannot  possibly  ftdl  under  any  manner 
of  suspicion  of  insufiiciency,  and  as  little  of 
being  enchanted,  who  having  heard  a  com- 
panion of  his  make  a  relation  of  an  unusual 
disability  that  surprised  him  at  a  very  unseason- 
able time,  being  afterwards  himself  engaged 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  horror  of  that  story 
on  a  sudden  so  strangely  possessed  his  imagina- 
tion that  he  ran  the  same  fortune  the  other  had 
done ;  and  from  that  time  forward  (the  scurvy 
remembrance  of  his  disaster  running  in  his 
mind,  and  tyrannizing  over  him,)  was  extremely 
subject  to  relapse  into  the  same  misfortune.  He 
found  some  remedy,  however,  for  this  incon- 
venience, by  himself  frankly  confessing  and 
declaring  before-hand  to  the  lady  with  whom 
he  was  to  have  to  do,  the  subjection  he  lay 
under,  and  the  infirmity  he  was  victim  to,  by 
which  means  the  aeitation  of  his  soul  was  in 
some  sort  appeasca;  and  knowing  that  now 
some  such  misbehaviour  was  expected  from  him, 
the  obligation  he  felt  under  grew  less,  and 
weighed  less  upon  his  imagination ;  and  when 
he  Imd  an  opportouity  at  his  leisure,  at  such 
times  as  he  could  be  in  no  such  apprehension 
(his  thoughts  being  then  disengaged  and  free, 
and  his  mxiy  being  in  its  true  and  natural 
estate,)  by  causing  this  to  be  communicated  to 
the  knowledge  of  others,  he  was  at  last  totally 
freed  from  uiat  vexatious  infirmity.  After  a 
man  has  once  done  a  woman  right,  he  is  never 

*  Herod.  i.S5. 

'  Lflcian,  on  the  Sfprian  Ooddeu. 

*  Plioy.  Nat.  Hut.  vii.  4. 

*  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  793. 

*  Sepiembrr,  1080.     The  drcnrostanre  is  fnrther  referred 
to  in  our  anther* s  Joumep  through  Oermanp  mnd  Itaig, 

f  ReetitMtm,  See  St.  Aog.  de  CMt,  Dei,  xiv.  S4. 
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after  in  danger  of  misbehaving  himself  with 
that  person,  unless  upon  the  account  of  some 
physical  weakness.  Neither  is  this  disaster  to 
be  feared,  but  in  adventures  where  the  soul  b 
extended  beyond  measure  with  desire  or  respect, 
and  especially  where  one's  opportunity  happens 
in  a  sudden  and  pressing  manner;  in  tiiose 
cases,  there  b  no  means  lor  a  man  always  to 
keep  himself  from  a  scrape  of  this  sort.  And 
yet  I  have  known  some,  to  whom  it  has  been 
of  service  to  come  to  their  mistress,  witli  their 
heat  half  sated  elsewhere,  and  having  abated 
thus  the  ardour  of  their  fury  ;  and  otliers,  who 
when  old,  find  themselves  less  impotent  by  being 
less  able  ;  and  again,  I  knew  one,  who  found 
an  advantage  in  being  assured  by  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  had  a  counter  battery  of  charms 
that  would  defend  him  irom  this  disgrace.  The 
story  itself  b  not  mucli  amiss,  and  therefore 
you  shall  have  it. 
A  Count  of  a  very  great  family,  and  with 
whom  I  was  very  familiarly  inti- 
Arorioos  re-  mate,  married  a  very  fair  lady, 
SiuJy^iii.uffll  who  had  formerly  been  pretended 
cicncy  ill  luvc.  to  and  importunately  courted  by 
one  who  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding: all  lib  friends,  especially  an  old  lady, 
his  kinswoman,  who  had  the  ordering  of  the 
solemnity,  and  in  whose  house  it  was  kept, 
were  in  great  fear  lest  his  rival  should  in 
revenge,  offer  foul  play,  and  procure  some  of 
these  kind  of  sorceries,  to  put  a  trick  upon  him ; 
which  fear  the  old  lady  communicated  to  me, 
who,  to  comfort  her,  bid  her  not  trouble  her- 
self, but  rely  upon  my  care  to  prevent  or  frus- 
trate any  such  designs.  Now  I  had  by  chance 
about  me  a  certain  flat  plate  of  gold,  whereon 
were  graven  some  coelestial  figures,  supposed 
to  be  good  against  head-ache,  when  applied 
to  the  suture ;  and  which,  that  it  might  the 
better  remain  firm  on  its  place,  was  sowed  to  a 
ribbon,  to  be  tied  under  the  chin.  A  piece  of 
quackery,  a  thing  cousin-german  to  that  of 
which  I  am  speakug,  and  wnich  was  by  Jaques 
Pelletier,  who  lived  in  my  house,  presentea  to 
me  for  a  singular  rarity,  and  a  thing  of  sove- 
reign virtue.  1  had  a  fancy  to  make  some  use 
of  thb  knack,  and  therefore  privately  told  the 
Count  that  he  might  possibly  run  the  same 
fortune  other  bridegrooms  had  sometimes  done  ; 
especially  some  persons  being  in  the  bouse  who 
no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  play  him  such  a 
trick,  but  let  him  boldly  go  to  bed,  for  I  would 
do  him  the  office  of  a  friend,  and  if  need  were, 
would  not  spare  a  miracle  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do,  provided  he  would  engage  to  me, 
upon  his  honour,  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  only 
when  they  came  to  bring  him  hb  caudle  in  the 
night,*  if  matters  had  not  gone  well  with  him, 
to  give  me  such  a  sign,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


>  It  was  forraeriy  a  eostom  Id  France  to  bring  Uie  bride* 
groom  a  candle  In  fbe  middle  of  hU  wcdding-nlpif. 
*  Herod,  11.  ISI,  who,  however,  aays  thai,  not  Anusii,  bat 


me.  Well,  he  had  had  his  ears  so  battered, 
and  his  mind  so  prepossessed  with  the  eternal 
tattle  of  thb  business  that,  when  he  came  to  it, 
he  did  really  find  himself  tied  with  the  trouble 
of  hb  imagination,  and  accordingly  at  the  time 
appointed  gave  me  the  sign :  whereupon  I 
whispered  nim  in  the  ear  wat  he  should  rise, 
under  pretence  of  putting  us  out  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  jesting  manner  pidl  my  night-^own 
from  my  shoulders,  (we  were  nearly  of  a  height) 
throw  it  over  hb  own,  and  there  keep  it  till 
he  had  performed  what  I  appointed  him  to  do, 
which  was  that  when  we  were  all  gone  out  of 
the  chamber  he  should  withdraw  to  make  water, 
should  three  times  repeat  such  and  such  words, 
and  as  often  do  such  and  such  actions :  that  at 
every  of  the  three  times  he  should  tie  the  rib- 
band I  put  into  hb  hand  about  hb  middle,  and 
be  sure  to  place  the  medal  that  was  fastened  to 
it,  the  figures  in  such  a  posture,  exactly  upon 
hb  reins,  which  being  done,  and  having,  the 
last  of  the  three  times,  so  well  girt  and  fast  tied 
the  ribband  that  it  could  neither  untie  nor  slip 
from  its  place,  let  him  confidently  return  to  hb 
business,  and  withal  not  forget  to  spread  my 
gown  upon  the  bed,  so  that  it  might  be  sure  to 
cover  tnem  both.  These  apes'  tricks  are  the 
main  of  the  effect,  our  fancy  being  so  far 
seduced  as  to  believe  that  such  strange  and 
uncouth  formalities  must  of  necessity  proceed 
from  some  abstruse  science.  Their  very  inanity 
gives  them  reverence  and  weight.  However, 
certain  it  b  that  my  figures  proved  themselves 
more  venerean  than  soTar,  more  in  action  than 
in  prohibition,  and  the  fair  bride  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a 
sudden  whimsey,  mixed  with  a  little  curiosity, 
that  made  me  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  ray 
nature ;  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  tricks  and 
counterfeits,  and  abominate  all  manner  of  finesse, 
though  it  be  in  sport,  and  of  advantage ;  for 
though  the  action  may  not  be  wicked  in  itself, 
yet  'tb  done  after  a  wicked  manner. 

Amasb,  king  of  ^gypt,  having  married  Lao- 
dicea,  a  marvellously  beautiful  Greek  virgin, 
though  famous  for  his  abilities  elsewhere,  found 
himself  quite  another  man  with  hb  wife,  and 
could  by  no  means  enjoy  her ;  at  which  he  was 
so  enraged  that  he  tlu-eatened  to  kill  her,  sus- 
pecting her  to  be  a  witch.  As  'tb  usually  in 
things  that  consist  in  fancy,  she  nut  him  upon 
devotion,  and,  having  accordingly  made  his 
vows  to  Venus,  he  found  himself  divinely  re- 
stored the  very  first  night  after  his  oblations 
and  sacrifices.^  Women  are  to  blame,  to  enter- 
tain us  with  that  disdainful,  coy,  and  angry 
countenance  they  commonly  do,  which  extin- 

fubhes  our  vigour,  as  it  kindles  our  desire, 
he  daughter-in-law  of  Pythagoras  said  that 
the  woman  who  goes  to  bed  to  a  man  must  put 


Laodlcea,  or  Ladlee,  faltbfnlly  performed  a  vow  ahe  had 
made  to  Venat,  by  erecting  a  ttaioe;  **  which,"  tbc  anthor 
adds,  **  waa  itltl  tianding  In  my  time.*' 
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off  her  modesty  yf'iih  her  petticoat,  and  put  it 
on  again  with  the  same.^  The  soul  of  the 
assailant  being  disturbed  with  a  variety  of 
alarms,  is  easify  dispirited,  and  soon  loses  the 
power  of  performance  :  and  whoever  the  ima- 
gination has  tmoe  put  tnis  shame  upon  (and  she 
never  does  it  but  at  the  first  acquaintance,  by 
reason  men  are  then  more  ardent  and  eager, 
and  that  at  this  first  account  a  man  eives  of 
himself  he  is  much  more  timorous  of  miscarry- 
ing,) havine  made  an  ill-beginning,  he  becomes 
peevish  at  the  accident,  which  will  on  following 
occasions  be  apt  to  stick  to  him. 

As  to  married  people,  whose  time  is  all  before 
them,  they  ought  never  to  compel,  or  so  much 
as  to  offer  at  the  afiitir,  if  they  do  not  find  them- 
selves quite  ready  :  and  it  is  better  to  fail  in  the 
decorum  of  handselling  the  nuptial  sheets,  when 
a  man  perceives  himself  full  of  agitation  and 
trembling,  and  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
at  a  better  and  more  private  juncture,  when  his 
fancy  shall  be  better  composed,  than  to  make 
himself  perpetually  miserable,  for  having  mis- 
behaved himself,  and  been  baffled  at  the  first 
assault.  Till  possession  be  taken,  a  nmn  that 
knows  himaelt  subject  to  this  infirmity,  should 
leisurely  and  at  inter\'ak  make  several  little 
trials  and  light  offers,  without  obstinately  at- 
tempting at  once  to  force  an  absolute  conouest 
over  his  own  mutinous  and  indisposed  fiiculties. 
Such  as  know  their  memben  to  be  naturally 
obedient  to  their  desires,  need  to  take  no  other 
care  but  onl^  to  counterplot  their  fancy. 

The  indoality  of  this  member  b  sufficiently 
remarkable;  importunate,  unruly,  and  impa- 
tient, at  such  times  as  we  have  nothing  for  it 
to  do,  and  unseasonably  stupid  and  disobedient 
when  we  stand  most  in  need  of  his  vigour,  so 
imperiously  contesting  the  authority  of  the 
will,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy  denyine  eUl 
solicitation  both  of  huid  and  fimcy.  And  yet. 
An  Mr  mem.  t^ouffh  his  rebellion  is  so  uni- 
b«r«  lire  ocr«.  versally  complained  of,  and  that 
^naiiydiMbe-  proofe  are  not  wantbg  to  con- 
demn him,  if  he  had  nevertheless 
fee*d  me  to  plead  his  cause,  I  should  peradventure 
bring  the  rest  of  his  fellow  members  into  sus- 
picion of  coraplotting  this  mischief  against  him, 
out  of  pure  envj  at  the  importance  and  pleasure 
particular  to  his  employment,  so  as  to  have,  by 
this  confederacy  of^  theirs,  armed  the  whole 
world  against  him,  by  malevolently  charging 
him  alone  with  their  common  offence.  For  let 
any  one  consider  whether  there  is  any  one  part 
of  our  bodies  that  does  not  oflen  refuse  to  per- 
form its  office  at  the  precept  of  the  will,  and 
that  does  not  often  exercise  its  function  in  defi- 
ance of  her  command.  They  have  every  one 
of  them  proper  passions  of  their  own,  that  rouse 


>  Montaigne  here  speaks  of  TbetDO,  the  famooa  Pythago- 
rean woman,  who  wm  the  wife,  and  not  the  daariiter-iti-Uw, 
I    «#  P>ih«|(oraa*   Ser  Diogenes  Laerl in*  in  the  Life  of  Pytha- 
foraa,  vili.  41.    It  la  If .  Menage  who  haa  taken  notice  of 
Chta  unalt  mbCake  of  Montaigne. 
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and  awake,  stupify  and  benumb  them,  without 
our  leave  or  consent.     How  often  do  the  in- 
voluntary motions  of  the  countenance  discover 
our  inward  thoughts,  and  betray  our  most  private 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  the  standers-by? 
The  same  cause  that  animates  this  member,  does 
also,  without  our  knowledge,  animate  tlie  lungs, 
the  pulse,  the  heart ;  the  sight  of  a  pleasine 
object  imperceptibly  difiusing  a  flame  through 
all  our  parts  with  a  feverish  motion.     Is  there 
nothing  but  these  veins  and  muscles  that  swell 
and  flag  without  the  consent,  not  only  of  the 
will,  but  even  of  our  knowledge  also  ?   We  do 
not  command  our  hairs  to  stand  on  end,  nor  our 
skin  to  shiver  either  with  fear  or  desire.    The 
hands  often  convey  themselves  to  parts  to  which 
we  do  not  direct  them.    The  tongue  will  be 
interdict,  and  the  voice  as  it  were  suffocated, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will.    When 
we  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  would  willingly 
forbid  it,  the  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking 
does  not  for  all  that  forbear  to  stir  up  the  parts 
that  are  subjected  to  it,  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  other  appetite  we  were  speaking  of,  and  in 
like  manner  does  as  unseasonably  leave  us. 
The  vessels  that  serve  to  discharge  the  belly 
have  their  proper  dilatations  and  compressions, 
without  and  beyond  our  intelligence,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  destined  to  purge  the  reins. 
And  that  which,  to  justify  the  prerogative  of  the 
will,  St  Augustine  un^es,  of  having  seen  a  man 
who  could  command  ms  back  trumpet  to  sound 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  whicnVives,  his 
commentator,  fortifies  with   another   example 
in  his  time  of  one  that  could  do  this  in  tune,' 
does  not  any  the  more  attribute  pure  obedience 
to  that  part ;  for  is  any  thing  commonly  more 
tumultuary  or  indiscreet  ?  To  which  let  me  add 
that  I  myself  knew  one  so  rude  and  ungovemed 
as  for  forty  years  kept  its  master  at  work  with 
one  continued  and  unintermitted  hurricane,  and 
'tis  like  will  do  so  till  he  expire  that  way.    And 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  only  knew,  by 
reading,  how  oft  a  man's  belly,  by  the  denial 
of  one  single  puff,  brings  him  to  the  very  door 
of  an  exceeding  painful  death ;  and  that  the 
emperor,   who  gave  liberty  to  let  fly  in  all 
places,  had  at  the  same  time  given  us  power  to 
do  so.*    But  for  our  will,  in  whose  mhalf  we 
have  preferred  this  accusation,  with  how  much 
greater  similitude  of  truth  may  we  reproach 
even  her  herself  with  mutiny  and  sedition  for 
her  irregularity  and  disobedience?    Does  she 
always  will  what  we  would  have  her  to  do  ? 
Does  she  not  often  will  what  we  forbid  her  to 
will,  and  that  to  our  manifest  prejudice  7    Does 
she  suffer  herself,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  the 
results  of  our  reason  ?    To  conclude,  I  should 


*  Aiignsl.  ife  Chit.  Dei,  ziv.  !i4.,  nnil  the  Comment,  of 
Vive«,  in  toco. 

3  Suetoniav,  Life  of  ClmMma.t*  99,  who,  however,  merely 
mentions  that  ilii»  empcrur  had  II  in  conlemplatiun  lo  anlh»> 
rite  this  fti'vdoiti. 
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urge  in  the  behalf  of  the  gentleman,  my  client, 
it  might  be  conaidcred  that  in  this  matter  his 
caase  being  inseparably  conjoined  with  an  ac- 
cessary, whose  share  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
yet  he  only  b  caUed  in  question,  and  that  by 
arguments  and  accusations,  that  cannot  oe 
charged  nor  reflect  upon  his  said  accomplice, 
for  the  latter,  though  he  sometimes  inoppor- 
tunely invites,  never  refuses,  and  allures  after 
a  tacit  and  clandestine  manner:  and  herein, 
therefore,  is  the  malice  and  injustice  of  his 
accusers  most  manifestly  apparent.  But,  be  it 
as  it  may,  let  the  advocates  and  judges  pass 
what  sentence  they  please,  nature  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceed  after  her  own  way ;  who 
had  done  but  well,  if  she  had  endowed  this 
member  with  some  particular  privilege ;  the 
author,  as  he  is,  of  the  sole  immortal  work  of 
mortals,  a  divine  work  according  to  Socrates ; 
of  love,  desire  of  immortality ;  and  himself  an 
immortal  Dsmon. 

One  person,  perhaps,  by  such  an  effect  of 
imagination,  may  have  had  tlie 

™^""b""cun  go^  luck  to  leave  that  disease 
a  great  itep  to-  bchiud  hmi  here  in  France  which 
wardi  ooe'i  i^jg  companion  carries  back  with 
him  into  Spain.  And  that  you 
may  see  why  men  in  such  cases  require  a  mind 
prepared  for  the  thing  they  are  to  do,  why  do 
the  physicians  tamper  with,  and  prepossess  before 
hand  their  patients'  credulity  with  so  many  false 
promises  of  cure,  if  not  to  the  end,  that  the 
effect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of 
their  decoctions  ?  They  know,  very  well,  that 
a  great  master  of  their  trade  has  given  it  under 
his  hand,  that  he  has  known  some  witli  whom 
the  very  sight  of  a  potion  would  do  the  work. 
And  this  conceit  comes  now  into  my  head,  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  story  was  told  me  by  an 
apotliecary  of  my  late  fiLtner's,  a  blunt  honest 
Swiss  (a  nation  not  much  addicted  to  vanity 
or  lying),  of  a  merchant  he  had  long  known  at 
Thoulouse,  who  being  a  valetudinarian,  and 
much  afHicted  with  fits  of  the  stone,  had  often 
occasion  to  take  clysters,  of  wliich  he  caused 
several  sorts  to  be  prescribed  him  by  the  phy- 
sicians, according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
attack :  one  of  which  being  one  time  brought 
in,  and  none  of  the  usual  forms,  as  feeling  if  it 
were  not  too  hot,  and  the  like,  being  omitted, 
he  was  laid  down  on  his  bed,  the  syringe  ap- 
plied, and  all  ceremonies  performed,  injection 
excepted;  after  which,  the  apothecary  being 
gone,  and  the  patient  accommodated  as  if  he 
had  really  received  a  clyster,  he  found  die  same 
operation  and  effect  that  those  do  who  have 
taken  one  indeed ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  phy- 
sician did  not  find  the  operation  sufiicient,  ne 
would  usually  give  him  two  or  three  more 
after  the  same  manner.     And  the  fellow  more- 


water  only,  the  effect  discovered  the  cheat; 
and  finding  these  would  not  do,  she  was  fain  to 
return  to  me  old  way.    A  woman  fancymg  she 
had  swallowed  a  pin  in  a  piece  of  bread,  cooi* 
plained  of  an  intolerable  pain  in 
ner  throat,  where  she  thought  she    a  dittcmper 
felt  it  stick ;  but  an  ingenious    SJeT^wer^r 
fellow  that  was  brought  to  her,    imaginaiiou. 
seeing  no  outward  tumour  nor 
alteration,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  fancy  taken 
at  some  crust  of  br^  that  had  pricked  her  as 
it  went  down,  caused  her  to  vomit,  and  unseen 
threw  a  crooked  pin  into  the  bason,  which  the 
woman  no  sooner  saw,  but,  believing  she  had 
cast  it  up,  she  presently  found  herself  eased  of 
her  pain.    I  myself  knew  of  a  gentleman,  who 
having  treated  a  great  deal  of  good  company 
at  his  nouse,  three  or  four  days  afler  said,  in 
jest  (for  there  was  no  such  thmg),  that  he  had 
made  tiiem  eat  of  a  cat-pie ;  at  which,  a  youn^ 
gentlewoman,  who  had  been  at  the  feast,  took 
such  a  horror  that,  &lling  into  a  violent  vomit- 
ing and  a  fever,  there  was  no  possible  means  to 
save  her.     Even  brute  beasts  are 
also  subject  to  the  force  of  ima-    Animal*  rob- 
gination  as  weU  as  we:  as  is    iffj^l"  oMma 
observed  in  dogs  who  die  of  grief    gioaiinn. 
for  the  loss  of  their  masters,  and 
are  seen  to  bark,  tremble,  and  start,  as  horses 
will  kick  and  neigh  in  their  sleep. 

Now  all  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  affinity 
and  relation  betwixt  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  mutually  communicating  tlieir  feelings ; 
but  'tis  quite  another  thing  when  the  imagina- 
tion worKs  upon  the  souls  of  rational  men,  and 
not  only  to  tne  prejudice  of  their  own  particular 
bodies,  but  of  others  also.  And  as  an  infected 
body  communicates  its  malady  to  those  tliat 
approach  or  live  near  it,  as  we  see  in  the  nlague, 
the  small -pox,  and  sore  eyes,  that  run  through 
whole  families  and  cities : 

Dnm  f  pMtant  ncnll  Imios,  iKdontor  et  ipsi ; 
Moltaqae  rorporibua  tranaiiione  oocent.* 

**  Viewing  norc  eyca,  eyes  to  be  sore  are  broogbt, 
And  many  Ilia  are  by  iransiiion  caught." 

80  the  imagination,  being  vehemently  agitated, 
darts  out  infection  capable  of  hurting  a  foreign 
object.  The  ancients  had  an  opinion  of  certain 
women  of  Scyihia,  that,  being  animated  and 
enraged  against  any  one,  they  Killed  them  only 
with  a  look.  Tortoises  and  ostriches  hatch 
their  eggs  with  only  looking  on  them,  which 
infers  that  their  eyes  have  in  them  some  ejaca- 
lative  virtue.  And  the  eyes  of  witches  are  said 
to  be  dangerous  and  hurtful ; 

Neseio  quia  teneroa  ocalas  inihi  fascinat  agnos.* 
"  Some  eye  unknown  batb  witched  my  tender  laiiibs." 

though  magicians  arc  no  very  good  authority 
with  me.  We  sec,  however,  by  constant  ex- 
perience, that  women  impart  the  marks  of  Mieir 
fancy  to  the  unborn  children  within  them  : 


•  Ovid.  Rirmed.  Amor.  (115. 


»  Virsr.  Eclog.  ill.  103. 
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witneM  her  that  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  moor. 
And  there  was  presented  to  Charles,  Kins  of 
Bohemia  and  Emperor,  a  girl  frum  about  Pisa, 
all  over  roueh  and  covered  with 
lueffcrt  on        hair,  whom  ner  niotlier  said  had 
wom«u  with       ^^^  conceived  by  reason  of  a 
picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
that  hung  in  her  bed. 
It  is  Uie  same  with  beasts,  witness  Jacob's 
^^.^^,^       sheep,  and  the  hares  and  par- 
**""**         tridges  that  the  snow  turns  wnite 
upon  the  mountains.    There  was  at  my  house  a 
little  while  ago  a  cat  seen  watching  a  bird 
upon  the  top  of  a  tree,  who  for  some  time 
mutually  fixine  their  eyes  upon  one  another, 
tlie   bird   at   mst   let    henelf  fall   as    dead 
into  the  cat's  claws,  either  dazzled  and  asto- 
nished by  the  force  of  her  own  ima^nadon,  or 
drawn  by  some  attractive  power  m  the  cat. 
Such  as  are  addicted  to  hawking  have  heard 
the  stoiy  of  the  fiilconer.  who  having  earnestly 
fijKed  hjB  eyes  upon  a  kite  in  the  air,  laid  a 
wager  that  he  would  bring  her  down  with  the 
sole  power  of  his  gaze,  and  did  so,  as  it  was 
said ;  for  the  tales  I  borrow  I  charge  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  from  whom  I  liave  them. 
The  arguments  are  my  own,  and  found  them- 
selves upon  the  proofs  of  reason. 
If  uauicM'i       not  of  experience,  to  which  every 
iraUMu.  "*^        ^"^  ^^  lioertv  to  add  his  own  ex- 
amples ;  and  he  who  has  none  (the 
numbers  and  varieties  of  accident  considered),  let 
him  not  forbear  to  believe  that  these  I  set  oown 
are  enough ;  and  if  I  do  not  apply  them  well, 
let  some  other  do  it  for  me.    So  in  the  subjects 
of  which  I  treat,  our  manners  and  motions,  the 
testimonies  and  instances  I  produce,  how  ikbu- 
lous  soever,  provided  they  are  possible,  serve  as 
well  as  true  ones ;  whetner  it  has  really  hap- 
pened or  no,  at  Rome,  or  at  Paris,  to  Peter  or 
John,  'tis  still  within  the  verge  of  possibility 
and  human  capacity,  which  serves  me  to  good 
ose  in  the  thinp  I  write.    I  see  and  make  my 
advantage  of  it  as  well  in  shadow  as  in  suIk 
stance;  and  amongst  the  various  examples  I 
everywhere  meet  with  in  historv,  I  cull  out  the 
most  rare  and  memorable  to  fit  my  own  turn. 
There  are  some  auUiors  whose  only  end  and 
design  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  things  that 
have  happened ;  mine,  if  I  could  arrive  unto  it, 
should  be  to  talk  of  what  may  come  to  pass. 
There  is  a  just  liberty  allowed  in  the  schools,  of 
sappotinff  and  contriving  simUes,  when  they 
are  at  a  Ton  for  them  in  their  own  reading ;  I 
do  not,  however,  make  any  use  of  that  privi- 
lege, and  in  this  respect  iu  superstitious  religion 
surpass  all  historical  authority.     In  the  ex- 
amples which  I  here  bring  in  of  what  I  have 
heard,  read,  done,  or  said,  I  have  forbid  myself 
to  dare  to  alter  even  the  most  light  ana  in- 


different circumstences ;  my  conscience  does  not 
falsify  one  tittle,  what  my  ignorance  may  do  I 
cannot  say. 

And  tub  it  is  that  makes  me  sometimes 
doubt  whether  a  divine  or  a  phi- 
losopher, men  of  so  exquisite  and    ^^r* "uVrr** 
exact   wisdom    and    conscience,    diviacso?  phi- 
ought  to  write  history  ;  for  how    io«>ph«r» 
can  they  stake  their  reputation    Sioly.'*'*** 
upon  a  popular  belief?  how  be 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  men  they  do  not 
know?  or  with  what  assurance  deliver  their 
conjectures  as  ready  money  ?    Of  actions  per- 
formed before  their  own  eyes,  wherein  several 
persons  were  actors,  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  ^ve  evidence  upon  oath  before  a  judge ;  nor 
is  there  any  man  with  whose  heart  they  are  so 
familiarly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  that  they 
would  become  absolute  surety  for  his  intentions. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  less  nazardous  to  write 
things  past  than  present,  by  how  much  the 
writer  IS  only  to  give  an  account  of  things 
every  one  knows  he  must  of  necessity  borrow 
upon  trust. 

I  am  solicited  to  write  the  affairs  of  my  own 
time,  by  some  who  fancy  I  look 
upon    them    with    an  eye    less    ??"!f*njf' 

i_f-    J   J        '..i.  -J*        ^  helled  to  write 

bunded  with   preiudice  or  par-    ihc  hintory  or 
tiality  than  another,  and  have    ^**  (i*>*« :  «"<< 
a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by    Jjl^  •"*  ''^"'** 
reason  of  the  n-ee  access  fortune 
has  given  me  to  the  heads  of  both  factions ; 
but  they  do  not  consider  that  to   purchase 
the  glory  of  Sallust  I  would  not  give  myself 
the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obli- 

Sation,  assiduity,  and  perseverance:  besides 
lat,  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style 
as  a  continued  and  extended  narrative,  I  so 
often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my 
writing,  only  for  want  of  breath.  I  am  eood 
at  neither  composition  nor  comment,  and  am 
i^orant  beyond  a  child  of  the  phrases,  and  even 
l£e  very  words,  proper  to  express  the  most 
common  things ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  say  only  what  I  can  say, 
and  have  accommodated  my  subjects  to  my 
force.  Should  I  take  one  to  be  my  guide,  per- 
adventure  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  and  in  the  precipitancy  of  my  career 
might  deliver  judgments  which,  even  in  my 
own  tlioueht,  and  according  to  reason,  would 
be  criminfu  in  the  highest  degree. 

Plutareh  would  readily  tell  us  of  what  he 
has  delivered  to  the  light,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
others;  that  his  examples  are  all  and  every- 
where true ;  that  they  are  useful  to  poeteri^, 
and  are  presented  with  a  lustre  that  will  light 
us  the  way  to  virtue,  which  was  his  design. 
But  it  matters  not,  as  in  a  medicinal  drug, 
whether  an  old  story  run  so  or  so. 
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CHAPTER   XXI.' 


THAT   THE  PROFIT   OP   ONE   MAN    18  THK 
INCONVENIENCE  Ot  ANOTHER. 

Demadrs  the  Athenian  condemned  one  of  his 
city,  whose  trade  it  was  to  sell  the  necessaries 
for  funeral  ceremonies,  upon  pretence  that  he 
demanded  unreasonable  profit,  and  that  this 
profit  could  not  accrue  to  him  but  by  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  A  judgment  that 
appears  to  be  ill  grounded,  forasmuch  as  no 
profit  whatever  can  be  made  but  at  the  exoense 
of  another,  and  that  by  the  same  rule  he  should 
condemn  ail  manner  of  gain  of  what  kind  soever. 
The  tradesman  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  the 
pride  and  wastefulness  of  youth :  the  husband- 
man b^  the  deamess  of  ffrain ;  toe  architect  by 
the  rum  of  buildings ;  toe  lawyers  and  officers 
of  justice  by  suits  and  contentions  of  men  ;  nay, 
even  the  honour  and  oflBce  of  divines  are  de- 
rived firom  our  death  and  vices.  A  physician 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his 
friendj},  says  the  ancient  comedian  ;  nor  a  soldier 
in  the  peace  of  his  country ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 
And,  which  is  yet  worse^  let  every  one  but 
dive  into  his  own  bosom,  and  he  will  find  his 
private  wishes  spring,  and  his  secret  hopes 
grow  up,  at  another's  expense.  Upon  which 
consideration  it  comes  into  my  head  that  Nature 
does  not  in  this  swerve  from  her  general  polity ; 
for  physicians  hold  that  the  birth,  nourisnment, 
and  increase,  of  everything,  is  the  dissolution 
and  corruption  of  another. 

Nam  quodconque  sals  moUtom  flnibos  exit, 
Ci»atiim5  hoc  mors  c»t  iltioi  qaod  fult_aiite.' 

**  For  whiit  from  its  own  confines  chsng'd  dolh  pass, 
Is  freralght  the  death  of  what  before  it  was." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

OP   CUSTOM,    AND  THAT  WB   SHOULD   NOT 
EASILY    CHANGE   A    LAW    RECEIVED. 

He  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  right  and  true 
apprehension  of  the  power  of 
The  force  of  custom  who  first  invented  the 
Story  of  a  country-woman,  who 
having  accustomed  herself  to  play  with^  and 
carry  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  a  calf  in  her 
arms,  and  daily  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  grew 


1  Thif  chapter,  which  is  itself  principally  talcen  from  8e« 
ntci,oH  Ben^tt,  vi. 3S,  &c.  contains  (remarlts  Mr.  Hatlltt) 
the  whole  sabstance  of  Mandevilie's  FtMe  9f  the  Bern  t 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mandevilie  pre-sappoics 
a  Ticioas  state  of  society,  and  says  that  roan,  if  l:e  wilt  have 
great  overgrown  cities,  and  false  Inxnries,  must  have  what 
they  produce ;  which  is  a  flnc  uscfnl  moral. 

*  "  Le  precepte  de  ne  Jamais  naire  Ik  avirai  emportc 
celui  de  tenir  a  society  hamaio«  le  moins  quMI  est  irassiblc ; 
car  dans  l*etat  social  le  bien  de  I'nn  fait  nccetiairemeal  Ic 
ual  de  I'antre."— Ronsseaa,  EmUe,  lil. 

s  LacrctioB,  li.  TSS. 


up,  obtained  this  by  custom,  that  when  gro^-n 
to  be  a  great  ox,  she  was  still  able  to  bear  it.^ 
For,  in  truth,  custom  is  a  violent  and  treache- 
rous school-mistress.    She,  by  little  and  little, 
silly  and  unperceived,  slips  in  the  foot  of  her 
authority,  but  having  by  uiis  gentle  and  humble 
beginning,  with  the  aid  of  time,  ^xed  and  esta- 
blished It,  she  then  unmasks  a  furious  and 
tyrannic  countenance,  against  which  we  have 
no  more  the  courage  nor  the  power  so  much  as 
to  lift  up  our  eyes.    We  see  it  at  every  turn 
forcing  and   violating   the   rules  of  nature  : 
USU8  efficacisshnus  remm  omnittm  magisterf 
^^  Custom  is  the  greatest  master  of  all  tnings/' 
I  believe  in   Pfiito's  cave  in   his  Republic,^ 
and  tiie  physicians,  who  so  often  submit  tlie 
reasons  of  their  art  to  the  authority  of  habit : 
as  ako  the  story  of  that  king  who  by  custom 
brought  his  stomach  to  that  pass  as  to  live  on 
poison ;  and  the  ^rl  that  Albertus  reports  to 
have  lived  upon  spiders ;  and  in  that  new  world 
of  the  Indies,  there  were  found  great  nations, 
and  in  venr  difierent  climates,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  diet,  made  provision  of  them,  and  fed 
them  for  their  tables ;  as  well  as  grasshoppers, 
mice,  bats,  and  lizards :  and  in  a  time  of  a 
scarcity,  a  toad  was  sold  for  six  crowns ;  all 
which  they  cook,  and  dish  up  with  several 
sauces.    There  were  also  others  found  to  whom 
our  food  and  the  flesh  we  eat  were  venomous 
and  mortal.       Coruuetudinis  magna  vis  est: 
pemoctant  venatores  in  nive ;  tit  montibus  uri 
se    patiuntur:  pugiles    castibus    contusif    ne 
ingemiscunt  quiaemJ    '*  The  power  of  custom 
is  very  great :  huntsmen  will  one  while  lie  out 
all  night  in  the  snow,  and  another  sufi*er  them- 
selves to  be  parched  with  heat  on  the  mountains ; 
and  prize-fighters,  though  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly  with  the  csestus,  utter  not  a  groan ."    These 
examples  will  not  appear  so  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider what  we  have  ordinary  experience  of,  how 
much  custom  dulls  our  senses.    We  need  not  {1:0 
to  be  satisfied  of  this  to  what  is  reported  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  and  to  what  philosophers 
believe  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  the 
bodies  of  those  circles  beinff  solid  and  smooth, 
and  coming  to  touch,  and  rub  upon  one  another, 
cannot  fkil  of  creating  a  wonderful  harmony, 
the  changes  and  cadences  of  which  cause  the 
revolutions  and  dances  of  the  stars ;  but  that 
the  hearing  sense  of  all  creatures  here  below, 
being  universally,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
deafened  and  stupificd  with  the  continual  noise, 
cannot  distinguisu  it,  how  great  soever  it  be. 


■ 


*  Stobens,  Serm,  zviz,  w^ho  talces  it  from  Favorinas.  Sec 
also  Qiilutilian,  i.  0.  li  ii  l>econie  a  Iciud  of  proverb,  w  bich 
Petronias  has  thus  expressed, 

— —  Tuliere  taamm 

Qutt  lulvrit  vitulum  ilia  potest. 

Yon  will  also  find  it  among  the  adages  of  Erasmus*  Chil.  1. 
Cent.  S.  Ad.  Sl. 

s  Pliny,  Nai.  Hit,  zsvi.  9. 

*  Cicero,  Tu»e.  Qtuu,  ii.  17. 
'  Plato,  Repub.  vii. 

*  Cicero,  Somis.  Seip, 
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Smithsi  millers,  and  annouren,  could  never  be 
able  to  live  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  their  own 
trades  did  it  strike  their  ears  as  it  does  ours. 

My  perfumed  doublet  gratifies  mv  own  nose 
at  first,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  But  after  I 
have  worn  it  three  or  four  days  together,  I 
myself  no  more  perceive  it ;  but  it  is  yet  more 
strange  that  custom,  notwithstanding  long 
intermissions  and  intervals,  should  yet  have  Uie 
power  to  unite,  and  establish  the  effect  of  its 
impressions  upon  our  senses,  as  is  manifest  to 
such  as  li?e  near  belfries.  I  myself  lie  at  home 
in  a  tower,  where  every  morning  and  evening 
a  very  great  bell  rings  out  tlie  Ave  Maria,  the 
noise  of  which  shakes  my  very  tower,  and  at 
first  seemed  insupportable  to  me ;  but  in  a  little 
while  I  got  so  used  to  it  that  I  hear  it  without 
any  manner  of  offence,  and  often  without  awak- 
in^at  it. 

Flato  reprehending  a  boy  for  playing  at  some 
childish  same — *'  Thou  reprovest  me,''  said  the 
boy,  ''  tor  a  very  little  thing."  **  Custom,'' 
replied  Plato,    "  is   no   little  thing.'"     Our 

greatest  vices  derive  their  first 
Vicea  uke  root  propensiou  from  our  most  tender 
icnrfer  ywf  mfancv ;  our  principal  education 
aad  ovght  '  depends  upon  the  nurse.  Mothers 
u.«reri«rc  lo  be  are  mightily  amused  to  see  a  child 
SJ^y.    *•*       twist  off  the  neck  of  a  chicken, 

or  divert  itself  with  hurting  a  dog 
or  a  eat :  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  the 
world  who  look  upon  it  as  a  notable  presage 
of  a  martial  spirit  when  he  hears  his  son  mis- 
call or  domineer  over  a  poor  peasant  or  lacquey, 
that  dares  not  repl  v  or  turn  again ;  and  a  great 
sign  of  wit  when  he  sees  him  cheat  and  over- 
rifach  his  play-fellow  by  some  sly  trick ;  yet 
these  are  Uie  true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty, 
tvnuuy,  and  treason.  They  bud  and  put  out 
tnens,  and  afterwards  shoot  up  vigorously  in 
the  hands  of  custom :  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
mistake  to  excuse  these  vile  inclinations  upon 
account  of  the  tenderness  of  their  age,  and  the 
trivialty  of  the  subject ;  first,  it  is  nature  that 
•peaks,  whose  voice  is  then  more  sincere,  and 
whose  inward  thoughts  are  more  undisguised, 
as  it  is  younger  and  more  shrill;  secondly, 
the  deformity  of  cozenaee  does  not  consist  in, 
nor  depend  upon,  the  difference  betwixt  crowns 
and  pins ;  but  merely  upon  itself,  for  a  cheat  is 
a  cheat,  be  it  more  or  less ;  which  makes  me 
think  it  more  just  to  conclude  thus,  '*  why 
should  he  not  cozen  in  crowns  since  he  does 
it  in  pins?"  than  as  they  do,  who  say,  "  they 
only  play  for  pins,  he  would  not  do  it  if  it  were 
for  crowns."      Cliildren   should  carefully  be 

instructed  to  abhor  vices  for  tnem- 
Childrrn  sclvcs,  and  the  natural  deformity 

u^t  i^abbor  of  ^oee  vices  ought  so  to  be  re- 
vic«  for  lucif.      presented  to  them  that  they  may 

not  only  avoid  them  m  their  ac- 
tions, but  so  abominate  tliem  in  theur  hearts  that 

*  Diog.  Licrt.  in  viU.  Bui  Lteriitix  rtoct  n<^  say  that  Ihc 
ftmm  whom  Flato  rt- prrliriided  w«t  a  htiy,  or  th«i  he  was 
fUyiu^tt  wittc  cbiklish  eainc  ;  but  that  it  waa  a  man  play- 


the  very  thought  should  be  hateful  to  them, 
with  what  mask  soever  they  may  be  palliated 
or  disguised. 

I  know  very  well,  for  what  concerns  myself, 
that  from  having  been  brought  up  in  my  child- 
hood to  a  plain  and  sincere  w^y  of  dealing,  and 
from  then  having  had  an  aversion  to  all  manner 
of  Juggling  and  tricking  in  my  childish  sports 
and  recreations  (and  indeed  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  play  of  children  is  not  really  play,  but 
must  be  judged  of  as  their  most  serious  actions,) 
there  is  no  game  so  small,  wherein  firom  my 
own  boeom  naturally,  and  without  study  or 
endeavour,  I  have  not  an  extreme  aversion  for 
deceit.  I  shufiie  and  cut,  and  make  as  much 
ado  with  the  cards,  and  keep  as  strict  account 
for  farthings,  as  if  it  were  for  doubloons ;  when 
winning  or  losing  against  my  wife  and  daughter, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me,  as  when  I  play  in  good 
earnest  with  others  for  round  sums.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  things,  my  own  eyes  are  suf* 
ficient  to  look  to  my  fingers;  I  am  not  so 
narrowly  watched  by  any  ouier,  neither  is  there 
any  I  more  fear  to  be  discovered  by,  or  to 
offend,  than  myself. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  my  own  house,  a  little 
fellow,  a  native  of  Ivantes,  bom 
without  arms,  who  has  so  well  SaoMT'nb 
taught  his  feet  to  perform  the  f,."'andne4, 
services  his  hands  should  have  doing  tbe  office 
done  him  that  indeed  they  have  *^  "**  **•"***• 
half  forgot  their  natural  office,  and  the  use  for 
which  uey  were  designed ;  the  fellow,  indeed, 
calls  them  his  hands,  and  we  may  allow  him  so 
to  do,  for  with  them  he  cuts  any  thing,  charges 
and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a  ne^e,  sows, 
writes,  and  puts  off  his  hat,  combs  his  head, 
plays  at  caras  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  the 
utmost  dexterity  ;  and  the  money  I  gave  him 
(for  he  gets  his  living  by  exhibiting  himself,) 
he  carried  away  in  his  root,  as  we  do  in  our 
hand.  I  have  seen  another  who,  though  a  mere 
boy,  flourished  a  two-handed  sword,  and  (if  I 
may  so  say^  handled  a  halbert  with  the  mere 
motions  and  writhing  of  his  neck  and  shoulders 
for  want  of  hands,  tost  them  into  the  air, 
and  caught  them  again,  darted  a  dagger,  and 
cracked  a  whip  as  well  as  any  carter  in  France. 

But  the  effects  of  custom  are  much  more 
manifest  in  the  strange  impressions  she  makes 
in  our  minds,  where  she  meets  with  less  resist- 
ance. What  has  she  not  the  power  toimpose 
upon  our  judgments  and  belief?  Is  there  any 
so  fantastic  opinion  (omitting  the  gross  impos- 
tures in  religion,  with  which  we  see  so  many 
populous  nations  and  so  many  understanding 
men  so  strangely  besotted ;  for  tnis  being  beyond 
the  reach  ot  human  reason,  any  error  is  the 
more  excusable  in  such  as,  through  the  divine 
bounty,  are  not  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
illumination  from -above),  but  in  otiier  mattersi 
are  there  any  so  senseless  and  extravagant  that 


injE  at   dice,    which   makvs    Plato's    rejoinder    fax  mora 
effective. 
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she  has  not  planted  and  established  for  laws  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  upon  which  she  has 
been  pleased  to  exercise  her  power?  And 
therefore  that  ancient  exclamation  was  exceeding 
just — Non  pudet  pkydcum,  id  est,  speculatorem 
venataremque  natur€B,  ab  animis  consuetudine 
imbutis  qucsrere  testimonium  veritatis?^  "  Is  it 
not  a  shame  for  a  natural  philosopher,  that  is, 
for  an  observer  and  hunter  oi  nature,  to  seek  tes- 
timony from  minds  prepossessed  with  custom  V 
I  do  belieye  that  no  so  aosurd  or  ridiculous  iancy 
can  enter  into  human  imagination  that  does  not 
meet  with  some  example  of  public  practice,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  reason  does  not  ground 
and  support  itself  upon.  There  are  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  tne  foshion  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  him  they  salute,  and  never  look 
upon  the  man  thev  wish  to  honour.  There  is 
a  coifrt  where,  whenever  the  king  spits,  the 
favourite  lady  puts  out  her  hand  to  receive  it ; 
and  another  nation  where  the  most  eminent 
persons  about  him  stoop  to  take  up  his  ordure 
m  a  linen  cloth.  Let  us  here  steal  room  to 
insert  a  story. 

A  French  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  always  wont  to  blow  his  nose  with 
his  fingers  —  a  thin^  very  much  a^inst  our 
fashion — would  justify  himself  for  so  doing,  and 
was  a  man  very  famous  for  pleasant  repartees, 
as  thus : — Upon  such  an  occasion  he  asked  me 
what  privilege  this  filthy  excrement  had,  that 
we  must  carry  about  with  us  a  fine  handkerchief 
to  receive  it,  and,  which  was  more,  afterwards 
to  lap  it  carefully  up,  and  carry  it  all  day  about 
in  our  pockets,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be 
much  more  nauseous  and  offensive  than  to  see 
it  thrown  away,  as  we  did  all  other  evacuations. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  what  he  said  was  not 
altogether  without  reason,  and,  being  firequently 
in  his  company,  that  slovenly  action  of  his  at 
last  grew  familiar  to  me ;  which,  nevertheless, 
we  make  a  face  at  when  we  hear  it  reported  of 
another  country. 

Miracles  appear  to  be  so,  according  to  our 
ignorance  of  nature,  and  not  according  to  the 
essence  of  nature.  The  continually  being  accus- 
tomed to  any  thing  blinds  the  eye  of  our 
judgment.  Barbarians  are  no  more  a  wonder 
to  us  than  we  are  to  them ;  nor  with  any  more 
reason,  as  every  one  would  confess  i^  after 
having  considered  those  remote  examples,  men 
woula  reflect  upon  their  own,  and  rightly  com- 
pare them  together.  Human  reason  is  a  tmcture 
pretty  equally  infused  into  all  our  opinions  and 
manners,  of  what  form  soever  they  are ;  infinite 
in  matter,  infinite  in  diversity.  But  I  return 
to  my  subject. 

There  are  people  where,  his  wife  and  children 
excepted,  no  one  speaks  to  the 
king  but  through  a  trumpet.  In  one 
and  the  same  nation  me  virgins 
discover  those  parts  that  modesty 
should  persuade  them  to  hide,  and  the  married 


The  odd  cu»- 
toma  of  divert 
oatloos. 


>  Cicero  dc  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30.    The   text  ba»  peiere,  not 


women  carefully  cover  and  conceal  them.  To 
which  this  custom,  in  another  place,  has  some 
relation,  where  chastity,  except  in  marriage,  b 
of  no  esteem,  for  unmarried  women  may  prosti- 
tute themselves  to  as  many  as  thev  please,  and, 
being  with  child,  may  lawfully  take  physic,  in 
the  sight  of  every  one,  to  procure  abortion. 
And,  m  another  place,  when  a  tradesman 
marries,  all  of  the  same  condition  who  are  in- 
vited to  the  wedding,  lie  with  the  bride  before 
him ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  there  is, 
the  greater  is  ner  honour,  and  the  opinion  of 
her  ability  and  strength ;  if  an  officer  marry, 
'tis  the  same,  the  same  with  a  nobleman,  and 
so  of  the  rest ;  except  it  be  a  labourer,  or  one 
of  mean  condition,  for  then  it  belonjgs  to  the 
lord  of  the  place  to  perform  that  office ;  and 
yet  a  strict  fidelity  dtinnof  marriage  is  afterward 
enjoined.  There  is  a  place  where  brothels  of 
young  men  are  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  women, 
as  with  us  there  are  of  women  for  men :  where 
the  wives  go  to  war  as  well  as  their  husbands, 
and  not  only  share  in  the  dangers  of  battle, 
but,  moreover,  in  the  honours  of  command. 
Others  where  itiey  wear  rings  not  only  through 
their  noses,  lips,  cheeks,  and  on  their  toes,  but 
also  heavy  wedges  of  gold  thrust  through  their 
breasts  and  buttocks:  where,  in  eating,  they 
wipe  their  fingers  upon  their  tiiighs,  ^enitories, 
and  the  soles  of  their  feet :  where  children  are 
excluded,  and  >brothers  and  nephews  only  in- 
herit; and,  elsewhere,  nephews  only,  saving 
in  the  succession  of  the  crown :  where,  for  the 
regulation  of  community  in  goods  and  estates 
oroerved  in  the  country,  certain  sovereign 
magistrates  have  committed  to  them  the  uni- 
versal charge  of  cultivating  the  lands,  and  dis- 
tributing the  produce  accoraing  to  the  necessity 
of  every  one :  where  they  lament  the  death  of 
children,  and  feast  at  the  decease  of  old  men :' 
where  they  lie  ten  or  twelve  in  a  bed,  men 
and  their  wives  together :  where  women  whose 
husbands  come  to  violent  ends  may  marry 
again,  and  others  not:  where  women  are 
looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  tliey  kill 
all  the  native  females,  and  buy  wives  of  their 
neighbours  to  supply  their  use :  where  hus- 
bands may  repudiate  their  wives  without 
shewing  any  cause,  but  wives  cannot  part  from 
their  husbands  for  what  cause  soever :  where 
husbands  may  sell  their  wives  in  case  of  ste- 
rility :  where  they  boil  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  afterwards  pound  them  to  a  pulp,  which 
they  mix  with  their  wine,  and  drink  it :  where 
the  favourite  mode  of  burial  is  to  be  eaten  by 
do^;'  and  elsewhere,  by  birds:  where  they 
believe  the  souls  of  the  happy  live  in  all  manner 
of  liberty,  in  deliehtful  fields,  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  delicacies,  and  that  it  is  those  souls 
repeating  the  words  we  utter,  which  we  call 
echo :  >vnere  they  fight  in  the  water,  and  shoot 
their  arrows  with  the  most  mortal  aim,  shim- 
ming :  where,  for  a  sign  of  subjection,  they  lift 

>  In  Thrace.    See  Herod,  t. 

^  Seztiif  Empiricus.    Pjfrrh.  Uppoi.  iil.  U, 
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up  their  ahoulden  and  hans  down  their  heads, 
and  pat  off  their  shoes,  when  they  enter  the 
king's  palace :  where  Uie  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  the  religious  women  have,  moreover, 
their  lips  and  noses  cut  off,  that  they  may 
not  be  loved ;  and  the  priests  pat  out  their  own 
eyes  to  get  acquainted  with  their  demons  and 
receive  Sieir  oracles :  where  every  one  creates 
to  himself  a  deity  of  what  he  likes  best,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  nmcy —  the  hunter,  of  a  lion  or 
a  fox ;  the  fisher,  of  some  fish,  and  idols  of  every 
human  action  or  passion ;  where  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  are  the  principal  deities, 
and  the  form  of  taking  an  oath  is  to  touch  the 
earth,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  where  both 
flesh  and  fish  are  eaten  raw :  where  the  greatest 
oatli  they  take  is  to  swear  by  the  name  of  some 
dead  person  of  reputation,  laying  their  hand 
upon  his  tomb  :^  where  the  new-year's  ^ift  the 
king  seuds  every  year  to  the  princes,  his  sub- 
jects, is  fire,  which,  being  brought,  all  the  old 
fire  is  put  out,  and  the  neighbouring  people  are 
bound  tu  fetch  of  the  new,  every  one  for  them- 
selves, upon  pain  of  treason :  where,  when  the 
king,  to  betake  himself  wholly  to  devotion, 
retires  from  his  administration  (which  often  falls 
out),  his  next  successor  is  obliged  to  do  the 
9ame ;  by  which  means  the  crown  devolves  to 
the  third  in  succession:  where  they  vary  the 
form  of  government  according  to  tne  seeming 
necessity  of  afiairs ;  depose  the  king  when  they 
think  good,  substituting  ancient  men  to  govern 
in  his  stead,  and  sometimes  transferring  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people :  where  men 
and  women  are  both  circumcised  and  bap- 
tised :  where  the  soldier  who,  in  one  or  several 
engagements,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pre- 
sent seven  of  the  enemies'  heads  to  the  king,  is 
made  noble :  where  they  live  in  that  singular 
and  unsociable  opinion  of  the  mortality  ot  the 
9fm\ :  where  the  women  are  delivered  without 
pain  or  fear:  where  the  women  wear  copper 
lioots  upon  both  their  legs,  and,  if  a  louse  bites 
them,  are  bound,  in  magnanimity,  to  bite  it  again, 
and  dare  not  marry  until  first  they  have  made 
their  king  a  tender  of  their  virginity :  where 
tlie  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  is  by  putting  a 
finger  down  to  the  earth,  and  then  pointing  up 
towards  heaven:  where  men  carry  burtlicus 
upon  their  heads,  and  women  on  their  shoulders : 
where  the  women  make  water  standing,  and 
the  men  squatting  down:  where  they  send 
some  of  their  blood  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
ofier  incense  to  the  men  they  would  honour,  like 
gods:  where  not  only  to  the  fourth,  but  to 
more  remote  degrees,  kindred  are  not  permitted 
to  marry :  where  the  children  are  four  years  at 
nurse,  and  often  twelve ;  and  where  it  is  ac- 
counted mortal  to  g^ve  the  child  suck  the  HM 
day  ttfter  it  is  bom :  where  the  correction  of 


>  RrrwI.  It.  SISl  Nympbadoras,  Rerum  Barbaritanim.x  ii 
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the  male  children  is  assigned  to  the  fathers,  and 
that  of  the  females  to  the  mothers ;  the  punish- 
ment beinz  to  hang  them  by  the  heels  in  the 
smoke :  wnere  they  eat  all  sorts  of  herbs,  ex- 
cepting only  those  that  have  an  ill  smell: 
where  all  thmg^  are  open,  the  finest  furnished 
houses  beine  without  doors,  windows,  or  chests 
to  lock,  a  thief  being  there  punished  double  to 
what  they  are  in  other  places :  where  they  crack 
lice  with  their  teeth,  like  monkics,  and  abhor 
to  see  them  killed  with  one's  nails :  where  in 
all  their  lives  they  neither  cut  their  hair  nor 
pare  their  nails;  and  in  another  place  pare 
those  of  the  right  hand  only,  letting  the  left 
grow  for  ornament :  where  uiey  suffer  the  hair 
on  the  right  side  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  and 
shave  the  other ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces some  let  their  hair  grow  long  before  and 
some  behind,  shaving  close  the  rest:'  where 
parents  let  out  theur  children,  and  husbands 
their  wives,  to  their  guests  to  hire :  where  a 
man  may  get  his  own  mother  with  child,  and 
iathers  make  use  of  their  own  daughters,  or 
tlieir  sons,  without  scandal  or  offence :  where, 
at  their  solemn  feasts,  they  lend  their  children 
to  one  another,  without  any  consideration  of 
nearness  of  blood.  In  one  place  men  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  in  another  'tis  reputed  a  pious 
ofiioe  for  a  man  to  kill  his  &ther  at  a  certain 
ace ;'  and  elsewhere  the  fathers  dispose  of  their 
children  whilst  yet  unborn, — some  to  be  pre- 
served and  carefully  brought  up,  and  others  to 
be  made  away  with.  ElMwhere  the  old  hus- 
bands lend  their  wives  to  young  men,  and  in 
another  place  they  are  in  common  without 
offence ;  nay,  in  one  place  the  women  wear,  as 
marks  of  honour,  as  many  gay  fringed  tassels 
at  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  as  they  have 
lain  with  men.^  Moreover,  has  not  custom 
made  a  republic  of  women  separate  by  them- 
selves ?  Has  it  not  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
made  them  to  raise  armies,  and  fi^ht  battles  ? 
And  does  she  not  by  mere  precept  mstruct  the 
most  ignorant  vulgar,  and  make  them  perfect 
in  things  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world 
could  never  beat  into  the  heads  of  the  wisest 
men?  For  we  know  entire  nations,  where 
death  was  not  only  despised,  but  entertained 
with  the  greatest  triumph ;  where  children  of 
seven  years  old  suffered  themselves  to  be 
whipped  to  death  without  changing  their  coun- 
tenance ;'  where  riches  were  in  such  contempt 
that  the  poorest  citizen  would  not  have  deiened 
to  stoop  to  take  up  a  purse  of  crowns ;  and  we 
know  regions,  very  fruitful  in  all  manner  of 
provisions,  where,  notwitlistanding,  the  most 
ordinary  diet,  and  that  they  are  most  pleased 
with,  is  only  bread,  cresses,  and  water.^  Did 
not  custom  moreover  work  diat  miracle  in 
Chios,  that  in  seven  hundred  years  it  was  never 
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known  that  ever  maid  or  wife  committed  any 
act  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honour?^ 

In  short,  there  is  nothing,  in  niv  opinion, 
that  she  does  not  or  may  not  do ;  ana  therefore 
with  very  good  reason  it  is  that  Pindar,  as  I 
am  told,  calls  her  ''  the  queen  and  empress  of 
the  world."^  He  tlmt  was  seen  to  beat  his 
father,  and  reproved  for  so  doing,  made  answer. 
That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  tamily  ;  that  in 
like  manner  his  father  had  beaten  nis  grand- 
father, his  grandfather  his  great-grandnither. 
**  And  this,''  says  he,  pointing  to  his  son, 
"  when  he  comes  to  my  age,  will  beat  me." 
And  the  father,  whose  son  was  dragging  and 
hauling  him  along  the  streets,  command^  him 
to  stop  at  a  certain  door ;  for  he  himself,  he  said, 
had  dragged  his  finther  no  further,  that  being 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  hereditary  insolence  the 
sons  used  to  practise  upon  the  nithers  in  their 
family.  '*  It  is  as  much  by  custom  as  dis- 
order," says  Aristotle,  "  that  women  tear  their 
hair,  bite  their  nails,  and  eat  charcoal  and 
earth,  and  more  by  custom  than  nature  that 
men  abuse  themselves  with  one  another." 

The  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to 
CaatoiTi  the  ^  derived  from  nature,  proceed 
parent  of  the  from  custom ;  every  one  having 
l>wf  of  con-  an  inward  veneration  for  tlie  opi- 
nions  and  manners  approved  and 
received  amongst  his  own  people,  cannot  without 
very  great  reluctance  depart  from  them,  nor 
apply  himself  to  them  without  applause.  In 
times  past,  when  those  of  Crete  would  curse 
any  one,  they  prayed  the  gods  to  engage  them 
in  some  ill  custom.'  But  the  principal  effect 
I  of  the  power  of  custom  is  so  to  seize  and 
ensnare  us  that  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  its  gripe;  or  so  to 
come  to  ourselves  as  to  consider  of  and  wei^h 
the  thinp  it  enjoins.  To  say  the  truth,  by 
reason  that  we  suck  it  in  with  our  mother's 
milk,  and  that  the  face  of  the  world  presents 
itself  in  this  posture  to  our  first  sight,  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  bom  upon  condition  to  pursue  this 
practice ;  and  the  common  fancies  that  we  find 
in  repute  everywhere  about  us,  and  infused 
into  our  minds  with  the  seed  of  our  fathers, 
appear  to  be  universal  and  genuine.  From 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whatever  is  off 
the  hinges  of  custom  is  believed  to  be  also  off 
the  hinges  of  reason  ;  though  how  unreasonably 
for  the  most  part,  God  knows. 

If,  as  we  who  study  ourselves  have  learned 
to  do,  every  one  who  hears  a  good  sentence 
would  immediately  consider  how  it  does  any 
way  touch  his  own  private  concerns,  every  one 
would  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  good 
saying  as  a  sound  lash  to  the  ordinary  stupidity 
of  his  own  judgment  But  men  receive  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  of  truth  as  direct^ 
to  the  common  sort  only,  and  not  to  them- 
selves ;  and  instead  of  applying  them  to  theur 


>  Flourch,  io  bis  treatlac  on  the  Virtwm  behaoUmr  of 
fFomai,  c.  5.  ^ 
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own  mannere,  do  only  very  ignorandy  and 
unprofitably  commit  them  to  memory,  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  at  all  instructed  or 
converted  by  them.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
emjpire  of  custom. 

such  people  as  have  been  bred  up  to  liberty, 
and  subject  to  none  but  them-     Natiom  at- 
selves,  look  upon  all  other  forms    tacb«d  tu  the 
of  government  as  monstrous  and    Sen,**iJie^h*"' 
contrary  to  nature.    Those  who    tbcy  have  been 
are  used  to  monarchy  do    the    n******* 
same ;   and  what  opportunity  soever  fortune 
presents  them  with  to  change,  even  then,  when 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  one  master,  that  was 
troublesome  and  grievous  to  them,  they  pre- 
sently run  with  the  same  difficulties  to  create 
anotner;  not  being  able,  how  roughly  dealt 
with  soever,  to  hate  the  government  they  were 
bom  under,  and  the  obedience  they  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to.     Tis  by  tne  media- 
tion and  persuasion  of  custom  that  every  one 
is  content  with  the  place  where  he  is  planted 
by  nature ;  and  the  highlanders  of  Scotland 
no  more  pant  after  the  air  of  Touraine,  than 
the    Scythians  after    the  fields  of  Thessaly. 
Darius  asking  certain  Greeks  what  they  would 
take  to  assume  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  of 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fathers  (for  that 
was  Uieir  practice,   believing  they  could  not 
give  them  a  better  or  more  noble  sepulchre  than 
to  bury  them  in  their  own  bodies),  they  made 
answer.  That  nothing  in  the  world  should  hire 
them  to  do  it ;  but  having  also  tried  to  per- 
suade the   Indians  to  leave  their  barbarous 
custom,  and,  after  the  Greek  manner,  to  burn 
the  bodies  of  tlicir  fathers,  they  conceived  a 
still  greater  horror  at  the  proposition ;  and  'tis 
the  same  with  us  all,  forasmuch  as  use  veils 
from  us  the  true  aspect  of  things. 

Nil  adrd  magnum,  nee  ttm  mirabile  qoieqnam 
Principio,  quod  oon  minuani  mirarier  oinnea 
P«iilatim.< 

*'  Nuibing  at  firat  to  peal  or  strange  appears 
Bnt  grows  familiar  in  succeeding  years." 

Taking  upon  me  once  to  justify  something  in 
use  amongst  us,  and  that  was  received  witli 
absolute  authority  for  a  great  many  leaijues 
round  about  us,  and  not  content  to  establish  it, 
as  men  commonly  are,  only  by  force  of  law  and 
example,  but  by  enquiring  into  its  ori^nal,  I 
found  the  foundation  so  weak  that  I,  wbo  bad 
made  it  my  business  to  confirm  others,  was  very 
near  being  dissatisfied  myself.  'Tis  by  this  recipe 
that  Plato  undertakes  to  cure  the  unnatural 
and  preposterous  amours  of  his  time — the  recipe 
which  he  esteems  of  sovereign  vu*tue ;  namely, 
that  the  public  opinion  condemns  tlieni;  that 
the  poets,  and  all  otlier  writers,  relate  horrible 
stories  of  them.  A  recipe  by  virtue  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  daughters  do  not  allure  tbeir 
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fathers'  lust,  nor  brothers  of  the  finest  shape 
ami  beauty  their  sisters'  desire.  The  very  fables  of 
Thyestes,  CEdipns,  and  Macareus,  having,  with 
the  harmony  of  their  song,  infused  this  whole- 
some opinion  and  belief  into  the  tender  brains 
of  infiuits,'  Chastity  is,  in  truth,  a  great  and 
shining  virtue,  and  of  which  the  utility  is  suf- 
ficiently known ;  but  to  govern,  and  prevail 
with  it  according  to  nature,  is  as  hard  as  'tis  easy 
to  do  it  according  to  custom  and  the  laws  and 
precepts  of  sober  practice.  The  original  and 
ttoivcnal  reasons  are  of  very  difficult  search,  and 
our  roasters  either  lightly  pass  them  over,  or, 
not  daring  so  much  as  to  touch  them,  precipi- 
tate themselves  at  once  into  the  liberty  of 
custom,  in  which  they  pride  themselves,  and 
triumph  as  much  as  you  please.  Such  as  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  this 
ori^al  source  do  yet  commit  a  ^eater  error, 
and  submit  themselves  to  wild  opinions.  Witness 
Chrysippus,'  who,  in  so  many  of  his  writings, 
b&<i  shewn  the  litde  account  he  made  of  inces- 
tuous conjunction  committed  with  how  near 
relations  soever. 

Whoever  would  disengage  himself  from  this 

violent  pre|uaice  of  custom  would 

^ly  fouidaiion    ^^^  several  things  received  with 

of  many  things    absolute  and  undoubting  opinion 

TiM^rorM  *"  *^*'  ^^®  ^^  other  support  than 
'     '"^  *  the  hoary  beard  and  wrinkled 

face  of  ancient  use ;  but  this  mask  torn  away, 
and  things  being  referred  to  the  decision  of 
truth  and  reason,  he  will  find  his  judgment 
convinced  and  overthrown,  and  yet  restored  to 
a  much  more  sure  state.  For  example,  I  will 
ask  liim  what  can  be  more  strange  than  to  see 
a  people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to 
laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in 
all  their  affiiirs,  both  private  and  public,  as 
marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases, 
to  rules  they  cannot  possibly  know,  being 
neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  they  have,  of  necessity, 
to  purchase  botli  the  interpretation  and  the  use? 
Not  according  to  tlie  m^nious  opinion  of 
Isociates,  who  counselled  his  king  to  make  the 
traffics  and  negociations  of  his  subjects  free, 
open,  and  of  profit  to  them,  and  their  quarrels 
and  disputes  burdensome,  and  laden  with  heavy 
penalties ;  but,  by  a  monstrous  notion,  to  make 
sale  of  reason  itself,  and  to  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  trafiic.  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  fortune  that,  as  our  Iiistorians  report,  it  was 
a  Gascon  gentleman,  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  first  opposed  Charlemagne  when  he 
attempted  to  impose  upon  us  Latin  and  im- 
perial laws. 

What  can  be  more  outrageous  than  to  see  a 
nation  where,  by  lawful  custom, 

Ha^f^Mttr    ^^  ^^^  ®^  *  Judffe  is  to  be 
of  porch«M.       bought  and  sold,   where  judg- 
ments are  paid  for  with  ready 
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money,  and  where  justice  may  legally  be  denied 
to  him  that  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay ;'  where 
this  merchandize  is  in  so  great  repute,  as  in  our 
government,  to  furnish  a  fourth  estate  of 
wrangling  lawyers,  to  add  to  the  three  ancient 
ones  of  the  church,  nobility,  and  people ;  which 
fourth  estate,  having  the  laws  in  tneir  hands, 
and  sovereign  power  over  men's  lives  and  for- 
tunes, make  a  body  separate  fi-om  the  nobility. 
From  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are 
double  laws,  those  of  honour,  and  those  of 
justice,  in  many  things  positively  opposite  to 
one  another ;  the  nobles  as  rigorously  condemn- 
ing a  lie  taken,  as  the  others  do  a  lie  revenged. 
By  the  law  of  arms  he  shall  be  degraded  m>m 
all  nobility  and  honour  who  puts  up  with  an 
affront ;  and,  by  the  civil  law,  he  who  vindi- 
cates his  reputation  incurs  a  capital  punishment; 
he  who  applies  himself  to  the  law  for  reparation 
of  an  offence  done  to  his  honour  is  disgraced ; 
and  he  who  does  not  is  punished  by  uie  law. 
Yet,  of  these  two  so  different  parties,  both  of 
them  referring  to  one  head,  the  one  has  the 
charge  of  peace,  the  other  of  war ;  those  have 
the  profit,  these  the  honour ;  those  the  wisdom, 
these  the  virtue ;  those  the  word,  these  the 
action;  those  justice,  these  valour;  those 
reason,  these  force ;  those  the  long  robe,  these 
the  short,  divided  betwixt  them. 

For  what  concerns  indifferent  things,  as 
clothes,  who  is  tiiere  that  would  think  of  bring, 
ing  them  back  to  their  true  and  real  use,  the 
body's  service  and  convenience,  and  upon  which 
their  original  grace  and  decency  depend ;  yet 
what  more  fantastic  than  our  fiuhions  ?  I  will 
instance,  amongst  others,  our  square  caps,  that 
long  tail  of  velvet  that  hangs  down  from  our 
women's  heads  with  its  whimsical  trinkets,  and 
that  idle  and  absurd  model  of  a  member  we 
cannot,  in  modesty,  so  much  as  name,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  make  a  parade  of  in  public. 
These  considerations,  notwithstanding,  will  not 
prevail  upon  any  understanding  man  to  decline 
the  common  mode;  but,  on  Uie 
contrary,  methinks  all  singular  McnofseoM 
and  particular  fashions  are  ratlier  jj^jjjf  £JJ|^ 
marks  of  folly  and  vain  affecta-  Jr  their  time* 
tion  than  of  sound  reason;  and  Mtocxtcmsis. 
a  wise  man  ought  within  to  with- 
draw and  retire  his  soul  from  the  cn>wd,  and 
there  keep  it  at  liberty,  and  in  power  to  judge 
fireely  of  things ;  but,  as  to  this  outward  garb 
and  appearance,  absolutely  follow  and  conform 
himselt  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Public 
society  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  thoughts, 
but  for  the  rest,  as  our  actions,  our  labours,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  lives,  we  should  lend  and 
abandon  them  to  the  common  opinion  and  public 
service,  ss  did  that  good  ana  Sieat  Socrates, 
who  refused  to  preserve  his  li&  by  a  disobe- 
dience to  the  magistrate,  though  a  very  wicked 
and  unjust  one :  for  it  is  the  rule  of  rules,  and 


^  France,   where  thii    ctttlora   wai    iDirodiiccd   by   Ch« 
Chancellor  do  Prat*  under  Francb  I. 
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the  general  law  of  laws,  that  erery  one  obsenre 
those  of  the  place  wherein  he  lives. 

No/iioiv  ZifvBai  roXvtn  irjxi^P^oit  naXof.' 

"  The  ooantry'i  coftom  to  obMrve, 
It  proper,  «od  dotb  praitc  detervc." 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject :  it 
Whether  the  w  »  very  great  doubt  whether 
actual  fnconve-  apy  80  manitest  an  advantage  can 
nience  of  accruc  from  the  alteration  of  a 

cewS"tiw8  if    law  or  custom  received,  let  it  be 
not  greater         what  it  will,  as  there  is  danger 

We^advantage.  *"^  inconvenience  in  doing  it; 
forasmuch  as  government  is  a 
structure  composed  of  several  parts  and  mem- 
bers joined  and  united  together,  with  so  strict 
affinity  and  union  that  it  is  impossible  to  stir 
so  much  as  one  brick  or  stone  but  the  whole 
body  will  be  sensible  of  it.  The  legislator  of 
the  Thnrian^  ordained  that  whosoever  proposed 
either  to  abolish  old  laws,  or  to  establish  new, 
should  present  himself,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  to  the  people ;  to  the  end  that,  if  the  in- 
novation he  would  introduce  should  not  be 
approved  by  every  one,  he  might  immediately 
be  hanged;  and  that  of  the  Lacedemonianr 
made  it  the  business  of  his  whole  life  to  obtain 
from  his  citizens  a  fidthful  promise  that  none 
of  his  laws  should  be  violated.  The  Ephorus, 
who  so  rudely  cut  the  two  strings  that  Phrynis 
had  added  to  music,^  never  stood  to  examuie 
whether  that  addition  made  better  harmony,  or 
that  by  that  means  the  instrument  was  more 
full  and  com|plete ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  the  mvention.  that  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  old  fashion.  Which 
also  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  rusty  sword 
carried  before  the  magistracy  of  Marseilles. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  myself  a  very  great 
aversion  for  novelty,  what  iace,  or  what  pre- 
tence soever  it  may  carry  along  with  it,  and 
have  reason,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
great  mischiefs  produced.  One  cannot,  I  confess, 
exactly  say  that  the  miseries  which,  for  so 
many  3^ean,*  have  lain  so  heavy  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France,  are  wholly  occasioned  by  it ; 
but  one  may  sav,  and  with  colour  enough,  that 
it  has  accidentally  produced  and  begot  the  mis- 
chief and  ruin  that  have  since  continued  both 
without  and  against  it,  and  it  is  principally 
what  we  have  to  accuse  for  these  disoniers. 

Hen  patior  tclts  vuloera  facta  meii.* 

"  Alas  I  the  woonds  I  dow  endara 
Which  my  own  weapons  did  pvocvre." 

They  who  give  tlie  first  shock  to  a  state  are 
voluntarily  the  first  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin  ; 
the  fruits  of   public  commotion    are    seldom 


1  Eaempta  es  trag.  Orme.  Hugo  Grot,  inttrp.  p.  037. 

*  Chwrondat,    8«e  Dlod.  Sic.  zii.  94. 

>  Lpewrgut.    Sec  bis  Life  by  Plutarch,  c.  91. 

*  HuUrch,  in  his  ApoiMeghmt  o/  ike  Lactdemoniam,  citlU 
this  Bphoras,  Smerepea.    See  also  Val.  Mas.  ii.  0. 

*  The  edition  of  ISS8  reads,  "  which  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.*' 


enjoyed  by  him  who  was  the  first  mover ;  he 
only  beats  the  water  for  another's  net.    Tbe 
unity  and  contexture  of  this  monarchy,  this 
ereat  structure,  having  been,  in  her  old  age,  I 
Broken  and  torn  by  this  thine,  called  innova- 
tion, has  laid  open  a  breach,  and  e^ven  sufficient 
admittance  to  the  like  injuries  m  these  latter 
times.    The  reeal  majesty  falls  less  easily  from 
the  summit  to  Sie  middle,  than  from  the  middle 
to  the  base.    But,  if  the  inventors  did  the 
greater  mischief,  the  imitators  are  more  vicious, 
to  follow  examples  of  which  they  have  felt  and 
punished  both  the  horror  and  the  ofience.   And 
if  there  can  be  any  degree  of  horror  in  ill- 
doing,  these  last  are  indebted  to  the  other  for 
the  glory  of  contriving,  and  the  courage  of 
making  the  fij^t  attempt.     All  sorts  of  new 
disorders  easily  draw,  from  this  primitive  and 
overflowing  fountain,  examples  and  precedents 
to  trouble  and  discompose  our  government.  We 
read  in  our  very  laws,  made  for  the  remedy  of 
this  first  evO,  the  be^nning  and  pretences  of  all 
sorts  of  bad  enterprises ;  and  woat  Thucydides 
says'  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  is  applicable 
to  us,  that,  to  smooth  over  public  vices,  we  give 
them  new  and  more  plausible  names,  sweetening 
and  disguising  their  true  titles :  all  that  is  done 
is  done,  forsooth,  to  reform  and  improve  our 
faith !    Hanesta  oraHo  est  f  but  the  best  pre- 
tence   for  innovation    is    of  very  dangerous 
consequence ;  Adeh  nihU  motum  ex  antiquo 
probabile    est,^     And,  freely    to    speak    my 
thoughts,  it  argues,  methinks,  a  strange  self- 
love   and    great   presumption   in   a    man    to 
set  so  much  value  on  his  own  opinions  that 
public  peace  must  be  overthrown   to  establish 
them,  and  so  many  inevitable  mischiefs  intro- 
duced into  his  own  country,  and  so  dreadful 
a  corruption  of  manners,  as  a  civil  war,  and 
the  mutations  of  state  consequent  to  it,  always 
brings  in  its  train.   Can  there  be  worse  manage- 
ment than  to  set  up  so  many  certain  and  palpable 
vices,  against  errors  that  are  only  contested, 
and  disputable,  whether  they  be  such  or  no  ? 
And  are  there  any  worse  sort  of  vices  than  those 
which  shock  a  man's  own  conscience,  and  the 
natural  light  of  his  own  reason  ?  The  senate, 
upon  the  cuspute  betwixt  it  and  the  people  about 
the  administration  of  their  religion,  was  bold 
enough  to  return  this  evasion  for  current  pay  : 
Ad  JJeoB  id  magis  quam  ad  «c,  pertinere  ;  ipsos 
visuroSf  ne  sacra  sua  polluantur  :^^   **  That  it 
more  belonged  to  the  gods  to  determine  than 
to  tnem  ;  let  them,  therefore,  have  a  care  their 
sacred  mysteries  were  not  profaned."     As  the 
oracle  answered  those  of  Delphos,  who,  fearing 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  the  Median 
war,  enquired  of  Apollo  how  they  should  dis- 

•  OTid.  EpiM.  PXUUa,  Demop.  4S. 

f  Thaeyd.  iii.  51.  •  Terence,  And.  i.  1 14. 

'  Livy,  xzxlv,  64. 

><^  Livy,  z.  0.  whose  words,  hnwerer.  do  not  at  all  bear  oa> 
the  application  that  Montaigne  here  makes  of  them. 
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pose  of  the  boly  treasure  of  his  temple,  whether 
they  shoald  hide,  or  remove  it  to  some  other 
place?  He  returned  them  answer,  that  they 
should  stir  nothing  thence,  but  only  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  he  himself  was  sufficient  to 
look  to  what  belonged  to  him.'  The  Chris* 
Uan  religion  has  all  the  marks  of  the  utmost 
Qtility  and  justice :  but  none  more  manifest  than 
the  severe  injunction  it  lays  indifferently  upon 
aU  to  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  laws :  of 
which  what  a  wonderful  example  has  the  divine 
wisdom  left  us,  who,  to  work  and  establish  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  to  conduct  his  glo- 
rious victory  over  death  and  sin,  would  do  it 
after  no  otner  way  but  at  the  mercy  of  our 
ordinary  forms  of  Justice,  submitting  the  pro- 
gress and  issue  of  so  high  and  so  salutiferous 
an  effect  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  our 
customs  and  observances,  suffering  the  innocent 
blood  of  so  many  of  his  elect,  and  so  long  a 
loss  of  years  to  toe  maturing  of  this  inestimable 
fruit !  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
case  of  one  that  follows  the  forms  and  laws  of 
his  country,  and  another  that  will  undertake  to 
reflate  and  change  them ;  the  fint  pleads  sim- 
plicity, obedience,  and  precedent,  for  his  excuse ; 
whatever  he  may  do  cannot  be  imputed  to 
malice,  'tis  at  the  worst  but  misfortune.  Q^i8 
est  entmy  quern  non  maveat  clarissimis  numu' 
mentis testata, conngiuUaque antiqtdtcuP  "For 
who  is  it  that  antii^uity,  sealed  and  attested 
with  so  many  glonous  monuments,  cannot 
move  ?"  Besides  what  Isocrates  says,  that  defect 
is  nearer  allied  to  moderation  than  excess.  The 
otlier  is  a  much  more  ruffling  gamester:'  for 
whosoever  shall  take  upon  him  to  choose  and 
alter,  usurps  the  authority  of  jud^^,  and  ought 
to  look  well  about  him,  and  m&R  it  his  busi- 
ness to  discover  the  defect  of  what  he  would 
abolish,  and  the  virtue  of  what  he  is  about  to 
introduce. 

This  vulgar  consideration  is  that  which 
settled  me  in  my  station,  and  kept  even  my 
most  ungovemed  youth  under  the  rein,  so  as 
not  to  burthen  my  shoulders  with  so  great  a 
weight  a«  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
science  of  that  importance ;  or  in  this  to  dare, 
what  in  my  better  and  more  mature  judgment 
I  durst  not  do  in  the  most  easy  and  indifferent 
thtncs  I  had  learned,  and  wherein  temerity  of 
judging  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  seeming  tome 
very  wrong  to  wish  to  subject  public  and  estab- 
lished customs  and  institutions  to  the  weakness 
and  instability  of  a  private  and  particular  fancy 
(for  private  reason  is  but  a  private  jurisdiction,) 
and  to  attempt  that  upon  the  divine,  which  no 

government  will  endure  a  man  should  do  upon 
le  civil,  laws.  With  which,  though  human 
reason  has  much  more  commerce  than  with  the 
other,  yet  are  they  sovereignly  judged  by  their 

I  Herod.  Tili.  36. 

>  Ciccr.  ie  DMm.  i.  40. 

*  All  thai  follows  from  the  wordt,  "  for  whosoever/*  to 
tfc«  puMf*  from  Cicero  laclutlvcly,  CDding  that,  **  not  by 


own  proper  judges,  and  the  utmost  sufficiency 
serves  only  to  expound  and  set  forth  the  law 
and  custom  received,  but  neither  to  divest  it, 
nor  to  introduce  any  thing  of  innovation.  And 
if  sometimes  the  divine  providence  has  gone 
beyond  the  rules  to  which  it  has  necessarily 
bound  and  obliged  us,  it  is  not  to  give  us  any 
dispensation  to  do  the  same ;  those  are  only 
master-strokes  of  the  divine  hand,  which  we 
are  not  to  imitate,  but  only  admire ;  and  extra- 
ordinary examples  purposed,  and  particular  testi- 
monies of  the  nature  of  miracles,  presented 
before  us  for  manifestations  of  its  almighty 
power,  equally  above  both  our  rules  and  our 
strength,  which  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety 
to  attempt  to  represent  and  imitate ;  and  which 
we  ought  not  to  follow,  but  to  contemplate  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  astonishment,  as  arts 
peculiar  to  his  person  and  not  to  us.  Cotta 
very  opportunely  declares,  Qui^m  de  religione 
aaitttr,  7^.  Caruncaniumy  P.  Scipionemy  P. 
Sccevolamy  pontifices  maximoSy  non  Zenoneniy 
out  Cleantheniy  out  Chrynppum  se^uar,* 
**  When  matters  of  religion  are  in  question,  I 
will  be  govenied  by  T.  Coruncanus,  P.  Scipio, 
P.  Scsevola,  the  High-Priests,  and  not  by  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus."  God  knows,  in  our 
present  quarrel,  where  there  are  a  hundred 
articles  to  dash  out  and  pat  in,  and  those  of 
great  consideration,  too,  how  many  there  are 
who  can  truly  boast  they  have  exactly  and 
perfectly  weigaed  and  understood  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  one  and  the  other  party. 
'Tis  a  number,  if  it  make  any  number,  that 
would  give  us  very  little  disturbance ;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  Uie  rest  ?  Under  what  ensi^pas 
do  they  march  ?  In  what  quarter  do  they  be  7 
Theirs  have  the  same  effect  with  other  weak 
and  ill-applied  medicines,  they  have  only  set 
Uie  humours  they  would  purge  more  violently 
working,  stirred  and  exasperated  them  by  the 
conflict,  and  left  them  still  behind.  The  decoc- 
tion was  too  weak  to  purge,  but  strong  enough  to 
weaken  us ;  so  that  it  does  not  leave  us,  but  we 
keep  it  still  in  our  bodies,  and  reap  nothing 
from  the  operation  but  intestine  gripes  and  long 
enduring  pain.  Yet  fortune  still  reserving  her 
authority  above  and  beyond  our  reason,  does 
sometimes  present  us  with  a  necessity  so  urgent 
that  'tis  requisite  the  laws  should 
a  little  yield  and  give  way ;  and    ow  lawn,  how- 

,  ^  °r  ^     1  ^     r     ty9T,  mail  in 

when  one  opposes  the  encrease  of    some  cami 
an  innovation  that  thus  intrudes    yield  to  new. 
itself  by  violence,  to  keep  a  man's 
self  in  so  doing  in  all  places,  and  in  all  things, 
within  bounds  and  rules,  against  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  lawful 
that  may  any  way  serve  to  advance  their  design, 
who  have  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  what  serves 
best  to  their  own  purpose,  is  a  dangerous  obli- 
gation, and  an  intolerable  inequality. 

Zeno,  Cleanihes,  or  Cbryiippiii/'  ii  not  to  be  found  In  the 
ri.Ho  edition  by  AbrI  Angeller,  prinie<t  at  Paris  In  16B5, 
three  >  ears  after  ibe  death  of  our  author;   nor  in  another 
fulio  edition  printed  at  Vatu,  by  Michael  Blageant,  In  1040. 
4  Cic.  de  Nci,  Dew.  iii.  S. 
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Anditam  Docendl  pehBdo  pmiUt  fidet.* 

"  So  liinple  troth  dolh  her  fair  brenst  diMrm^ 
And  girei  to  treadiery  a  powvrto  harm." 

The  ordinary  discipline  of  a  healthful  state 
does  not  provide  a^nst  these  extraordinary 
accidents,  pre-supposing  a  body  that  supports 
itself  in  its  principal  members  and  offices,  and  a 
common  consent  to  its  obedience  and  observa- 
tion. To  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  is  a 
cold,  heavy,  and  constrained  afikir,  and  not  fit 
to  make  way  against  a  headstrong  and  un- 
bridled will.  'Tis  to  this  da}r  a  reproach  a^nst 
those  two  great  men,  Octavius  and  Cato,  in  the 
two  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Ceesar,  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  their  country  to  undergo 
the  last  extremities  than  to  relieve  their  fellow 
citizens  at  the  expense  of  its  laws,  or  to  be 
Gfuilty  of  any  innovation ;  for,  in  truth,  in  these 
lost  necessities,  where  there  is  bo  other  remedy, 
it  would  peradventure  be  more  discreet  to  stoop, 
and  yield  a  little  before  the  blow,  than  b^  mere 
wilful  opposition,  without  posubility  oi  doing 
any  good,  to  eive  occasion  to  violence  to  tram- 
ple all  under  foot ;  'tis  better  to  make  the  laws 
do  what  they  can,  when  they  cannot  do  what 
they  would.  After  this  manner  did  he  who 
suspended  them  for  four  and  twenty  hours,^  and 
he  who  for  once  shifted  a  day  in  the  calendar^ 
and  that  other  who  of  the  month  of  June  made 
a  second  May.'  The  Lacedaemonians,  them- 
selves, who  were  such  religious  observers  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  beine  straitened  by 
one  of  their  own  edicts,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  choose  the  same  man  to  be 
admiral  twice;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their 
affairs  necessarily  requiring  that  Lysander  should 
again  take  upon  him  that  command,  they  made 
one  Aracus  admiral,  'tis  true,  but  Lvsander 
snperintendant  of  the  navy  .^  ^d,  by  tne  same 
subtilty  and  equivocation,  one  of  their  ambassa- 
dors l)eiiig  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  some  decree,  and  Pericles  remon- 
strating to  him  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take 
away  tne  tablet  wherein  a  law  had  once  been 
en^ossed,  he  advised  him  to  turn  it,  that  not 
being  prohibited ;'  and  Plutarch '  commends 
Philopcemon,  that,  being  bom  to  command,  he 
knew  how  to  do  it,  not  only  according  to  the 
laws,  but  also  to  over-rule  even  the  laws  them- 
selves, when  the  public  necessity  so  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

VARIOUS  EVENTS  FROM  THE  SAME  COUNSEL. 

Jai^ues  Amiot,'  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  one 
day  related  to  me  this  story,  much  to  the  honour 

1  Seoeca,  iEdip.  iii.  I.  0S0. 
>  AgetUam,   Platareh,  in  Vitd. 

*  Aiactmder  the  Great.    Plutarch,  m  Vit6,  c.  ff. 

*  Platarcb.  in  Vitd  Lysond.  c.  4. 

*  Pluurch,  im  Vitd  PerieL  c.  IS. 


of  a  prince  of  oura  (and  ours  he  was  upon 
several  very  good  accounts,  though  originally 
of  foreign  extraction,")  that  in  the  time  of  our 
first  commotions,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,*  this 
prince,  having  been  advertised  bv  tbe  queen- 
mother  of  a  conspiracy  against  bis  life,  and  in 
her  letters  particular  information  being  given 
him  of  the  person  who  was  to  execute  ^e 
business,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  or  of 
Mayne,  and  who  for  this  purpose  frequented 
this  prince's  house,  discovered  not  the  least 
syllable  of  this  intelligence  to  any  one  whatever, 
but  goino^  the  next  day  to  St.  Katnerine's  Mount, 
from  whence  our  battery  played  against  the 
town  (for  it  was  during  the  siege)  and  having 
in  company  with  him  the  said  Lord  Grand 
Almonen  and  another  bishop,  he  was  presently 
aware  of^this  gentleman,  who  had  been  denoted 
to  him,  and  presently  caused  him  to  be  called 
into  his  presence ;  to  whom,  being 
come  before  him,  seeinir  him  pale,    ThtcUrnvncy 

1  X        ui'  .-1.  .  1  ^  /        '      of  the  Dake  of 

and  trembling  with  the  conscience    Gniae. 
of  his  guilt,  he  thus  said  :  *'  Mon- 
sieur such  a  one,  you  already  guess  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you ;  your  countenance  discovers  it ; 
you  nave  nothing  hidden  from  me;  I  am  so 
well  informed  of  your  business  that  it  will  but 
make  worse  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it ;  you 
know  very  well  such  and  such  things  (the  most 
secret  cireumstances  of  his  conspiracy),  and 
therefore  be  sure,  as  you  value  your  lite,  to 
confess  to  me  the  whole  of  your  design."    The 
poor  man,  seeing  himself  thus  detected  (for  the 
whole  business  had  been  discovered  to  the  queen 
by  one  of  the  accomplices),  was  in  so  ^at  a 
confusion  he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  joining 
his  hands  to  beg  for  merey,  he  was  about  to 
throw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet,  but  he,  taking 
him  up,  proceeded  to  say  :  **  Come,  sir,  tell  mc, 
have  I  at  any  time  heretofore  done  you  any 
injury?  or  have  I,  through  any  private  difier- 
ence,  offended  any  kinsman  or  friend  of  yours  ? 
It  is  not  above  three  weeks  that  I  have  known 
you  ;  what  then  could  move  you  td  attempt  my 
death  ?"      To  which  the  gentleman,   with  a 
trembling  voice,  replied,  ''  Uiat  it  was  no  par- 
ticular ^dge  he  had  to  hid  person,  but  the 
ffeneral  interest  and  concern  of  his  party,  and 
tbat  he  had  been  put  upon  it  by  some  who  had 
persuaded  him  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act,  by 
any  means  to  extirpate  so  great  and  so  powerful 
an  raemy  of  their  religion."     "  Well,"  said 
the  prince,  **  I  will  now  let  you  see  how  much 
more  charitable  the  religion  is  that  I  hold,  than 
that  which  you  profess ;  yours  has  counselled 
you  to  kill  me,  witliout  a  bearing,  and  without 
my  ever  having  given  you  any  cause  of  ofifeocc  ; 
and  mine  commands  me  to  forgive  you,  con- 
victed, as  you  are,  by  your  own  coufesaion, 

*  In  theParaUel  between  T.  Q.  FlaminiiuQndPkitop^Bmon, 
towarrii  the  end. 

^  Tbe  celebrated  tmnslator  of  P!utarch. 

*  Th^  Doke  of  GuUe,  sarnanicd  Le  BuU^rit  of  the  hooae 
of  Lorraine. 

*  la  iftOS.       10  DampmartlD,  La  FvHune  de  la  Cur,  II. 
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of  a  design  to  marder  me  without  reason.  Get 
you  gone,  and  let  me  see  you  no  more ;  and 
if  you  are  wise,  choose  henceforward  honest 
men  foryour  counsellors  in  your  designs."^ 
The  Emperor  Augustus,  being  in  Gaul,  had 
certain  infonnation  of  a  conspi- 
?i«i*'^*"*'     racy  L.   Cinna  was    contrivini? 

of  Augustas.  ^-      ^    V  J    al  ® 

against  him,  and  thereupon  re- 
solved to  make  him  an  example ;  to  that  end 
be  sent  to  summon  his  friends  to  meet  the  next 
moroing  in  council ;  but  the  night  between  he 
passed  m  great  disquiet  of  mind,  considering 
that  he  was  going  to  put  to  death  a  voung  man, 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  nephew  to  the 
great  Pompey,  which  made  him  break  out  into 
various  ejaculations :  *^  What  then,"  said  he, 
**  shall  I  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  suffer  my  assassin  in  the  mean  time  to  walk 
abroad  at  his  ease  ?  Shall  he  go  unpunished, 
after  having  conspired  ap^ainst  my  life,  a  life  I 
have  hitherto  preserved  m  so  many  civil  wars, 
and  so  many  battles,  both  by  land  and  sea  ? 
And  alter  I  nave  setUed  the  universal  peace  of 
the  world,  shaU  this  man  be  pardoned,  who  has 
conspired  not  only  to  murder,  but  to  sacrifice 
me  ?"  For  the  conspiracy  was  to  kill  him  at 
sacrifice.  After  which,  remaining  for  some 
time  silent,  he  began  a^;ain  louder,  and  exclaim- 
ing against  himself,  said,  *^  Why  livest  thou,  if 
it  be  for  the  eood  of  many  that  thou  shouldst 
die  ?  Must  there  be  no  end  of  thy  revenge  and 
cruelty  ?  Is  thy  life  of  so  great  value  tnat  so 
many  mischiefs  must  be  done  to  preserve  it  1" 
His  wife  Livio,  seeing  him  in  this  perplexity, 
'*  Will  you  take  a  woman's  counsel  ?"  said  she. 
"  Do  as  the  physicians  do,  who,  when  the 
ordinary  recipes  will  do  no  good,  make  trial  of 
the  contrary.  By  severity  you  have  hitherto 
prevailed  nothing;  Lepidos  has  followed  Salvi- 
dienus;  Murena,  Lepidus;  Csepio,  Murena; 
and  Egnatius,  Caepio.  Begin  now  and  trv 
how  gentleness  and  clemency  will  succeed. 
Cinna  is  guilty,  forgive  him ;  he  will  never 
henceforth  have  the  lieart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it 
will  add  to  thy  glory."  Augustus  was  glad 
that  he  had  met  with  an  advocate  of  his  own 
humoar;  wherefore  having  thanked  his  wife, 
and  in  the  morning  countermanded  the  friends 
he  bad  summoned  to  council,  he  commanded 
Cinna  all  alone  to  be  brought  to  him ;  who, 
beine  come,  and  a  chair  by  his  appointment  set 
him,'  and  having  commanaed  every  one  else  out 
of  the  room,  he  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner : 
"  In  the  first  place,  Cinna,  I  demand  of  thee 

rktient  audience ;  do  not  interrupt  me  in  what 
am  about  to  say,  and  I  will  alterwards  give 
thee  full  time  and  leisure  to  answer,  lliou 
knowesi,  Cinna,  that  having  taken  thee  prisoner 
ia  the  enemy's  camp,  ana  though  then  wert 


t  Du^ouutin,   La  Fortune  de  Is  Comr,  ii. 

*  TUa  drenmaUnca,  esprenly  noted  hf  Seaeea, 


ia  not 
it  ahcwa  na  tha  maonen  of  that  an ; 
and  thctefora  1  think  Uiattbe  celebrated  CorneiUa  did  well  to 
nac  of  it  in  hia  tragadj  of  Cinna.  A  king  who  ahould 
ft  darocatovjr  to  hia  royalty  ever  to  ace  Ua  aubjeeta 
aitttnf  la  hia  praaanea  would  have  bat  a  very  dimlnntive  idea 
of  graadnor,  ^kh  doca  noC  depend  on  dtatinetiona  of  thia 


thyself  mine  enemy,  and  bom  so,  I  gave  thee  thy 
life,  restored  thee  thy  estate,  and  by  degrees  put 
thee  in  so  good  a  position  that  the  victorious  en- 
vied the  conquered.  The  sacerdotal  office,  which 
thou  madest  suit  to  me  for,  I  conferred  upon  thee, 
after  having  denied  it  to  others,  whose  fathers 
have  ever  borne  arms  in  my  service.  Having 
done  all  this  for  thee,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
kill  me."  At  which  Cinna  crying  out  that  he 
was  far  from  entertaining  so  wick^  a  thought : 
'^  Thou  dost  not  keep  thy  promise,  Cinna," 
continued  Augustus,  *^  that  thou  wouldst  not 
interrupt  me.  Yes,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
murder  me  in  such  a  place,  such  a  day,  in  such 
and  such  company,  and  in  such  a  manner."  At 
which  words  seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent, 
not  upon  the  account  of  his  promise  so  to  be, 
but  interdict  with  the  conscience  of  his  crime : 
"  Why,"  proceeded  Augustus,  "  to  what  end 
wouldst  thou  do  it?  Is  it  to  be  emperor? 
Believe  ine  the  republic  is  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion, if  I  am  the  only  man  betwixt  thee  and  the 
empire.  Thou  art  not  able  so  much  as  to  defend 
thy  own  house,  and  but  the  other  day  wast  baflled 
in  a  suit  by  the  opposed  interest  of  a  manu- 
mitted slave.  What,  hast  thou  neither  means 
nor  power  in  any  other  thing,  but  only  to 
attempt  against  Ceesar?  I  will  resign  the 
empire,  if  were  is  no  other  but  I  to  obstruct  thy 
hopes :  but  can'st  thou  believe  that  Paulus,  that 
FabiuB,  that  the  Cassii  and  the  Servilii,  and  so 
many  noble  Romans,  not  only  so  in  title,  but 
who  by  their  virtue  honour  their  nobility,  would 
endure  thee?"  After  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  he  said  to  him  (for  he  was  more  than 
two  hours  speaking),  '^  Go,  Cinna,  go  thy 
way,"  said  he,  '^  I  apiin  give  thee  that  life  as 
a  traitor  and  a  pamcide  which  I  once  before 
gave  thee  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship  from 
this  time  forward  begin  betwixt  us,  and  let  us 
try  to  make  it  appear  whether  I  have  given,  or 
thou  hast  received,  thy  life  with  the  better 
faith ;"  and  so  departed  from  him.  Some  time 
after  he  raised  him  to  the  consular  dignity, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  had  the  confidence 
to  demand  it ;  had  him  ever  after  for  his  very 
great  friend,  and  was  at  last  made  by  him 
sole  heir  to  his  estates.^  Now  from  the  time 
of  this  affair,  which  befel  Augustus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  never  had  any  con- 
spiracy or  attempt  against  him,  and  tnerein 
reaped  the  due  rewam  of  this  his  exemplary 
clemency.  But  it  did  not  so  well  succeed  witn 
our  prince  ;*  his  lenity  did  not  secure  him  from 
afterwards  falling  into  tlie  toib  of  the  like 
treason :  so  vain  and  frivolous  a  thing  is  human 
prudence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  projects, 
counsels,  and  precautions,  fortune  will  still  be 
mistress  of  events.    We  repute  physicians  for- 

kind.  A  king,  tnily  reapectaUe,  may  freely  diapenae  with 
thia  liberty,  without  riaking  the  ioaa  of  any  thing,  any  more 
than  Attguatna,  Trajan,  or  Mareua  Aureliua.    CtMe. 

>  Seneea  de  CtementUL,  I.  9. 

*  'I  he  Duke  of  Oviae,  before  mention^'d.  He  was  aaiaaai* 
nated  at  the  aiage  of  Orleana,  in  15j3,  by  a  Kcnt^iuan  of 
Angoomou,  named  Pol.  rot. 
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lunate  when  they  bit  upon  a  lucky  cure,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  art  but  theirs  that  could  not 
Btand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  whose  foundations 
are  too  weak  to  support  itself  upon  its  basis,  and 

as  if  no  other  art  stood  in  need 
Mont^gne't  of  fortune's  hand  to  assist  in  its 
Sl^??  *^  operations.     For  my  part,  I  think 

of  physic  as  much  good  or  ill  as 
any  one  would  have  me:  for,  thanks  be  to 
Ood,  we  have  no  traffic  together.  I  am  of  a 
quite  contrary  humour  to  other  men,  for  I 
always  despise  it;  and  when  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting,  or  entering  into  composition  with 
it)  I  beein  yet  more  to  hate  and  fear  it,  teHing 
those  wuo  importune  me  to  take  physic  that 
they  must  at  least  give  me  time  to  recover  my 
strength  and  health,  that  I  may  be  the  better 
able  to  support  and  encounter  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  potion.  I  let  nature  work,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  sufficiently  armed  virith  teeth 
and  daws  to  defend  herself  when  attacked,  and 
to  uphold  that  contexture,  the  dissolution  of 
whicli  she  flies  and  abhors.  For  I  am  afraid 
lest,  instead  of  assisting  her  when  grappled  and 
struggling  with  the  disease,  I  should  assist  her 
adversary,  and  ^ve  her  more  work  to  do. 
Now,  I  say,  that  not  in  physic  only,  but  in 

several  other  more  certain  arts, 
Foitane,  or  fortune  has  a  great  share.  The 
jSme^imel*  V^^'^G  rallies  that  ravish  and 
much  to  do  ia  transport  the  author  out  of  him- 
■iSf***5^  self,  why  should  we  not  attribute 

poet^;  them  to  his  good  fortune,  since 

the  poet  himself  confesses  they 
exceed  his  capacity,  and  acknowled^  them  to 
proceed  firom  something  else  than  himself,  and 
that  he  has  them  no  more  in  his  power  than  the 
orators  say  they  have  those  extraordinary 
motions  and  agitations  that  sometimes  push 
them  beyond  their  design.     It  is  the  same  in 

painting,  where  touches  shall 
and  of  paint.       sometimes  slip  from  the  hand  of 

the  painter,  so  suipassing  both 
his  fancy  and  his  art  as  to  beget  his  own  admi- 
ration and  astonishment.  Fortune  does  yet 
more  clearly  manifest  the  share  she  has  in  all 
things  of  this  kind,  in  the  graces  and  elegances 
which  are  found  in  them,  not  onlv  beyond  the 
intention,  but  even  without  the  Knowledge  of 
the  artist.  An  intelligent  reader  does  often  find 
out  in  other  men's  writings  other  perfections, 
and  invest  them  with  a  better  sense  and  higher 
construction,  and  more  quaint  expression,  uian 
the  author  himself  either  intended  or  perceived. 
And,  as  to  military  enterprizes,  every  one  sees 
how  great  a  hand  fortune  has  in  them  au.  Even 
in  our  counsels  and  deliberations  there  must 
certainly  be  something  of  chance  and  good  luck 
mixed  with  human  prudence,  for  all  that  our 
wisdom  can  do  alone  is  no  great  matter;  the 
more  piercing,  quick,  and  apprehensive  it  is,  the 
weaker  it  finds  itKl^  and  is  by  so  much  more 
apt  to  mistrust  its  own  virtue.    I  am  of  SyUa's 


opinion,'  and  when  I  more  strictly  and  nearer 
hand  examine  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  war, 
I  perceive,  methinks,  that  those  who  carry  tbem 
on  make  use  of  counsel  and  debate  only  for 
custom's  sake,  and  leave  the  best  part  of  the 
enterprise  to  fortune;  and,  relying  upon  her 
favour  and  assistance,  transgress  at  every  turn 
the  bounds  of  military  conduct,  and  the  rules  of 
war.  There  happen  sometimes  accidental  ala- 
crities and  strange  furies  in  their  deliberations, 
that  for  the  most  part  prompt  them  to  follow 
the  woret  and  worst  grounaed  counsels,  and 
that  swell  their  courage  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason :  whence  it  has  fallen  out  that  many 
great  captains  of  antiqui^,  to  justify  their 
rash  determinations,  have  been  forced  to  tell 
their  soldiers  that  they  were  by  some  inspi- 
ration and  good  omen  encouraged  and  invited 
to  such  attempts.' 

Wherefore,  in  this  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
the  short-sightedness  of  human 
wisdom  to  see  and  chuse  the  best    Jhfchmult  be 
(by  reason  of  the  difiiculties  that    taken  in  caac« 
the  various  accidents  and  ciroum-    the  event  of 
stances  of  things  bring  along  with    SSin**'^" 
them),  does  perplex  us  withal,  the 
surest  way,  in  my  opinion,  even  did  no  other 
consideration  invite  us  to  i1^  were  to  piteh  upon 
that  course  wherein  is  the  greatest  appearance 
of  honesty  and  justice,  and,  not  being  certain 
which  is  the  shortest,  to  go  the  straightest  and 
most  direct  way ;  as  in  the  two  examples  I  have 
just  mentioned,  uiere  is  no  question  but  that  it 
was  more  noble  and  generous  in  him  who  had 
received  the  ofience  to  pardon  it  than  to  do 
otherwise ;  and  if  the  former  miscairied  in  it,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  good  intention :  neither 
does  any  one  know  if  he  had  proceeded  other- 
wise, whether  by  that  means  he  had  avoided 
the  end  hb  destiny  had  appointed  for  him ;  and 
he  had  only  lost  the  ^lory  of  so  generous  an  act. 

You  will  find  in  history  many  who  have  been 
under  this  fear,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  have  taken  the  course    ^'^^^^  '*  ^ 
to  meet  and  prevent  conspiracies    jj •oS'topre- 
by  punishment  and  vengeance:     Tentconspi. 
but  I  find  very  few  who  have    »«>e«>y 
reaped  any  advantage    by  this    S^Summ? 
proceeding ;  witness  so  many  Ro-  ^ 
man  emperors.    Whoever  finds  himself  in  this 
danger,  need  not  expect  much,  either  from  his 
vigilance  or  his  power ;  for  how  hard  a  thing  is 
it  Tor  a  man  to  secure  himself  from  an  enemy 
who  lies  concealed  under  the  countenance  of 
the  most  ofiicious  friend  we  have,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  designs  and  inward  thoughts  of 
those  who  are  contmually  doing  us  service? 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  have  a  guara  of  foreigners 
about  a  man's  penon,  or  to  be  always  fenced 
about  wiih  a  pale  of  armed  men ;  whosoever 
despises  his  own  life  is  always  master  of  that 
of  another  man.'  And,  moreover,  this  continual 
suspicion,  that  makes  a  prince  jealous  of  every 


*  Pltttarch,  *'  Hotofar  a  Man  nutypraiae  him$e^,"  |      *  Montlue,  C«mmai/arte». 
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body,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  marvellous  tor- 
ment to  iiini.  And,  therefore,  it  was  that 
Dion,  being  advertised  that  Callippus  watched 
an  opportunity  to  take  away  his  life,  had  never 
the  heart  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  it, 

Bf utnist  a  nui  ?y^f  **'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  die  than 
eoodiiion.  uve  in  that  misery  that  he  must 

continually  stand  upon  his  guard, 
not  only  against  his  enemies  but  his  friends 
also;^  which  Aleaomder  much  more  spiritedly 
and  effeetivel}^  manifested  when,  having  notice 
by  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  that  Philip,  his 
most  beloved  physician,  was,  by  Darius's  money, 
corrupted  to  poison  him,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  gave  the  letter  to  Philip  to  read,  drank  off 
tlie  potion  he  had  brought  him.'    Was  not  this 
resolution  to  express  that  if  his  friends  had  a 
mmd  to  dispatoh  him  out  of  the  world  he  was 
willing  to  ^ve   them  opportunity  to  do  it? 
This  prince  is  indeed  the  sovereign  precedent 
of  all  daring  actions ;    but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  another  passage  in  his  life 
wherein  there  is  so  much  firmness  as  in  this, 
nor  so  illustrious  an  image  of  greatness  of  mind. 
Those  who  preach  to  princes  so  circumspect 
and  vigilant  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  under 
colour  of  security,  preach  to  them  ruin  and  dis- 
honiuur.    Nothing  noble  can  ever  be  effected 
without  danger.    I  know  a  person,  naturally  of 
preat  darine  and  couraee,  whose  good  fortune 
18  continually  marred  Dy  such  persuasions  as 
these,  "  that  he  must  keep  close  amongst  his  own 
people,  and  keep  those  he  knows  are  his  friends 
continually  about   him;    that   he    must    not 
hearken  to  any  reconciliation   with    his    old 
enemies,  that  he  must  stand  clear  off,  and  not 
trust  his  person  in  hands  stronger  than  his  own, 
what  promises  or  offers  soever  they  make  him, 
or  whiU  advantages  soever  he  may  see  before 
him."    And  I  luow  another  who  has  unex- 
pectedly secured  his  fortune  by  following  quite 
the  contrary  advice. 

Courage,  the  reputation  and  glory  of  which 
men  seek  with  so  greedy  an  appetite,  represents 
and  sets  itself  out,  when  need  requires,  as  mag- 
1  oifksently  in  a  doublet  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  m 
a  closet  as  well  as  in  a  camp :  with  the  arm 
pendent  as  with  the  arm  upraised :  this  over- 
cinmmspect  and  wary  prudence  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  all  high  and  generous  exploits.  Scipio, 

inatancn  of  ^  *®."°**  ^*  wtenlions  of  Syphax, 
tbegoodafeeto  jeaving  his  army  and  abandon- 
afahcmageon.  ing  Spain,  not  yet  secure  nor 
ISSSiS^.  wellsetUed  In  his  new  conquest, 
passed  over  into  Africa,  in  two 
small  Tesaels,  to  commit  himself,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  to  the  power  of  a  Barbarian  King,  to 
a  faith  ootried  and  unknown,  without  obOga- 
tion,  without  hostage,  under  the  sole  secunty 
of  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  promise  of  his  high  hopes.' 
HaintaMa  ipsam  plerumque  fidem  obligate 
**  Confidence  generally  inspires  confidence." 

>  rhilwch,  Apotk.  o/tke  AHcimt  Kingt, 

>  Qniat  Curt.  Ui.  d. 
*  I«V7>  zxvlli.  17. 


In  a  life  of  ambition  and  ecl&t  'tis  necessary' 
to  keep  suspicion  in  check.  Fear  and  diffi- 
dence invite  and  attract  injury  and  offence. 
The  roost  mistrustful  of  all  our  kings^  established 
his  affairs  principally  by  voluntarily  trusting 
his  life  and  liberty  into  his  enemy's  hands, 
seeming  to  have  an  absolute  confidence  in  them, 
to  the  end  they  might  repose  as  great  an  assu- 
rance in  him.  Caesar  onlv  opposed  the  authori^ 
of  his  countenance  ana  toe  sharpness  of  bis 
rebukes  to  his  mutinous  legions,  armed  against 
him,  having  that  implicit  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fortune,  that  he  feared  not  to  commit 
and  abandon  himself  to  a  seditious  and  rebellious 


army. 


^ 


Stetit  aggere  ftiltus 
Cetpida,  intrepidus  mltu ;  meraitqae  timeri. 
Nil  metnena.* 

"  Upon  a  parapet  of  turf  he  atood» 

His  manly  face  with  reaolutioa  ahone  t 
And  firose  the  inutineera*  rebelUoua  blood. 
Challenging  ftu  from  all,  by  fearing  none." 

But  it  is  true,  withal,  that  this  undaunted 
assurance  is  not  to  be  represented  in  its  perfect 
and  genuine  form  but  by  those  whom  the  ima- 
gination of  dentil,  and  the  worst   that  can 
happen,  does  not  flight ;  for  to  present  it  a 
pretended  resolution,  with  a  pale  and  doubtful 
countenance,  doubting,  uncertain,  and   trem- 
bling, for  the  service  of  an  important  reconci- 
liation, will  effect  nothing  to  the  purpose.    'Tis 
an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  heart  and  good- 
will of  another  to  intrust  one's-self  frankly  to 
him,  provided  it  be  done  without  the  constraint 
of  necessity,  and  in  such  a  way       ^   ^^ 
that  one  manifestly  does  it  out  of      SSt  1?2 
a  pure  and  entire  confidence  in       reality,  or 
the  party,  at  least,  with  a  counte-       5£SfS*fcar 
nance  clear  firom  any  cloud  of 
suspicion.    When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  governor  of  a  ^pte^i  town,  upon 
occasion  of  a  popular  commotion,  not  knowing 
what  other  course  to  take,  go  out  of  a  place  of 
very  great  strength  and  security,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  merey  of  a  seditious  rabble,  in 
hopes,  by  that  means,  to  appease  the  tumult 
before  it  |^w  to  a  head  :  but  it  was  ill  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  he  was  there  miserably  slain. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  of  opinion  toat  he 
committed  so  great  an  error  in  gomg  out  as 
men  commonljr  reproach  his  memorv  with,  as 
he  did  in  choosing  a  gentle  and  submissive  way 
for  efiecting  his  purpose,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  quiet  the  storm,  rather  by  obeying  than 
commanding,    and    by  entreaty  rather   than 
remonstrance.    I  am  rather  incbned  to  believe 
that  a  gracious  severity,  witli  a  soldier-like  way 
of  commanding,  full  of  security,  and  confidence 
suitable  to  the  ouality  of  bis  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  cnaree,  would  have  succeeded 
better  with  him ;  at  least,  he  had  perished  with 
greater  decency  and    reputation.      There    is 
nothing  so  little  to  be  noped   for  from  that 

<  Livy,  zxii.  IS. 

*  Louis  XI.    tke  Mem*  i^Comimet,  II. 

*  Lucan,  v.  310. 
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many-headed  monster,  the  mob,  when  stirred 
up,  as  humanity  and  good  nature ;  it  is  much 
more  capable  of  reverence  and  fear.  I  should 
also  reproach  him  that,  having  taken  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  was  rather  brave 
than  rash,  to  expose  himself,  weak  and  defence- 
less, in  this  tempestuoQS  sea  of  men ;  he  ought 
to  have  carried  out  bolder,  what  he  had  begun, 
to  tlie  last;  whereas,  coming  to  discover  his 
danger  nearer  hand,  and  his  nose  happening  to 
bleed,  the  submissive  and  fawning  coantenance 
he  had  at  first  put  on  changed  into  another  of 
fear  and  amazement,  and  shewing,  both  by 
his  voice  and  eyes,  his  alarm  and  agitation, 
and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  and  secure  his 
person,  this  deportment  more  enflamed  their  fury, 
and  soon  brought  the  effects  of  it  upon  him. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  I  remember,  it 
was  determined  there  should  be  a  general 
muster  of  several  bodies  of  troops  in  arms  (a 
very  proper  scene  of  secret  revenge,  for  there 
is  no  place  where  such  can  be  executed  with 
greater  safety),  and  there  were  public  and 
manifest  appearances  that  there  was  no  safe 
coming  for  some,  whose  principal  and  necessary 
office  it  was  to  review  the  troops.  Whereupon 
a  consultation  was  called,  and  several  counsels 
were  proposed,  as  in  a  case  that  was  not  very 
nice  and  of  important  consequence.  Mine  was 
that  they  should,  by  all  means,  avoid  giving 
any  sign  of  suspicion,  but  that  the  officers  who 
were  most  in  danger  should  boldly  go,  and,  with 
open  and  erect  countenances,  ride  boldly  and 
confidentiy  through  the  files  and  divbions,  and 
that  instead  of  sparing  fire  (which  the  advice 
of  the  major  part  tended  to),  they  should  desire 
the  captains  to  command  the  soldiers  to  give 
round  and  full  volleys  in  honour  of  the  spec- 
tators and  not  to  save  their  powder.  Which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  had  so  good  an 
effect  as  to  please  and  gratify  the  suspected 
troops,  and  tnencefbrth  to  beget  a  mutual  and 
salutary  confidence  and  intelligence  amongst 
them. 

I  look  upon  Julius  Caesar's  way  of  gaining 
men's  affections  to  him  as  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  put  in  practice.  First,  he  tried  hy 
clemency  to  make  nimself  beloved  even  by  his 
enemies,  contenting  himself,  in  detected  con- 
spiracies, only  Dubucly  to  declare  that  he  was 
acquainted  witn  them ;  which  being  done,  he 
took  a  noble  resolution  to  await,  without 
solicitude  or  fear,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
wholly  resigning  himself  up  to  the  protection 
of  the  gods  and  fortune;  and,  questionless, 
this  was  the  state  he  was  in  at  the  time  when 
he  was  killed. 
A  stranger  having  publicly  said    that  he 

could  teach  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
f*'"7h**to  ^^  Syracuse,  an  infallible  way 
inoeeediiilmmst  ^  ^^^  ou^  ^^^  discover  all  the 
plots.  conspiracies  his  subjects  should 

contrive  against  him,  if  he  would 


'  nutarch,  Apothegmt. 


five  him  a  cood  sum  of  money  for  his  pains ; 
>ionyBiu3,  hearing  of  it,  caused  the  man  to 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  learn  an  art 
so  necessary  to  his  preservation:  and,  having 
asked  him  by  what  art  he  might  make  such 
discoveries,  the  fellow  made  answer  that  all 
the  art  he  knew  was  that  he  should  give  him  a 
talent,  and  afterwards  boast  that  he  bad 
obtained  a  singular  secret  from  him.  Dionysius 
liked  the  idea,  and  accordingly  caused  six 
hundred  crowns  to  be  counted  out  to  him.^  It 
was  not  likely  he  should  give  so  great  a  sum  to 
a  person  unknown,  but  as  a  reward  for  some 
extraordinary  and  very  useful  discovery,  and 
the  belief  of  this  served  to  keep  his  enemies 
in  awe.  Princes,  however,  do  very  wisely  to 
publish  the  informations  they  receive  of  all  the 
practices  against  their  lives,  to  possess  men 
with  an  opinion  that  they  have  such  good  in- 
telligence, and  so  many  spies  abrcmd,  that 
nothing  can  be  plotted  against  them  but  they 
have  immediate  notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  did  a  great  many  ridiculous  things  in 
establishing  his  new  tyranny  over  Florence; 
but  this,  especially,  was  remarkable,  that, 
having  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  con- 
spiracies the  people  were  hatching  aeainst  him, 
from  Matteo  di  Moroso,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, he  presently  put  him  to  death  to  stifle 
that  rumour,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  any 
of  the  city  disliked  his  government. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  story  of  some 
Roman,  of  CTeat  quality,  who,  flying  the 
tyranny  of  Uie  triumvirate,  had  a  thousand 
times,  by  the  subtilty  of  as  many  inventions, 
escaped  from  &lling  into  the  hands  of  those 
that  pursued  him.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
troop  of  horse,  which  was  sent  out  to  take  him, 
passed  close  by  a  brake  where  he  lay  hid,  and 
missed  very  narrowly  of  spying  him ;  but  he 
considering,  upon  the  instant,  the  pains  and 
difliculties  wherein  he  had  so  long  continued,  to 
evade  the  strict  and  continual  searches  which 
were  every  day  made  for  him,  the  little  pleasure 
he  could  hope  for  in  such  a  kind  of  life,  and 
how  much  better  it  was  for  him  to  die  once  for 
all,  than  to  be  perpetually  at  this  pass,  he 
himself  called  them  back,  shewed  them  his 
hiding  place,  and  voluntarily  delivered  himself 
up  to  their  cruelty,  in  order  to  free  both  himself 
and  them  from  uirther  trouble.'  To  invite  a 
man's  enemies  to  come  and  cut  his  throat  was  a 
resolution  that  appears  a  little  extravagant  and 
odd;  and  yet  I  think  he  did  better  to  take 
that  course  than  to  live  in  a  constant  fever  and 
apprehension  of  that  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  But  seeing  all  the  precautions  a  man 
can  take  full  of  unauietness  and  uncertainty, 
'tis  better  with  a  manly  courage  to  prepare  one's- 
self  for  the  worst  that  can  hajipen,  and  to 
extract  some  consolation  from  this,  that  we  are 
not  certain  the  thing  we  fear  will  ever  come 
to  pass. 

>  AppUa,  H.  of  the  Civil  Wan,  It. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

OF  PBDANTRT. 

I  WAS  often,  when  a  boy,  wonderfully  con- 
■^  cerned  to  see  in  the  Italian  farces, 

l!SSr^    a  pedant  dways  brought  in  for 
ofiiuod.  ^he  tool  of  the  play,  and  that 

the  title  of  Mtigigter  was  in  no 
ereater  reverence  amon^t  na;  for,  being  de- 
livered up  to  their  tuition,  what  could  I  do 
leas  than  to  be  jealous  of  their  honour  and 
rq[Nitation?  I  sought,  I  confess,  to  excuse 
them  by  the  natnral  incompatibility  betwixt 
the  volgar  sort  and  men  of  a  finer  thread,  both 
in  jud^ent  and  knowledge,  forasmuch  as  they 
fo  quite  a  contrary  way  to  one  another :  but 
m  this  the  thing  I  most  stumbled  at  was  that 
the  bravest  men  were  those  who  most  despised 
them ;  witness  our  famous  Du  Bellay, 

Bfais  j«  haj  par  sur  tout  on  tfaToir  pcdantetque.> 

And  they  used  to  do  so  in  former  times ;  for 
Plutarch  says  that  GrcBcian  and  Scholar  were 
names  of  reproach  and  contempt  among  the 
Romans.'  And  since,  with  the  better  experience 
of  age,  I  find  they  were  much  in  the  right  on't, 
and  that  ma^  magnos  clericos  nan  sunt  magis 
magnoi  gajnentes/  "The  greatest  clerks  are 
not  the  wisest  men.*'  But  whence  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  tilings  should  not 
become  more  quick  and  spri^hUy,  and  that  a 
eross  and  vnl^  understanding  should  yet  in- 
habit there  without  correcting  and  improving 
itself,  where  all  the  reasoning  and  judgments  of 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  ever  liad  are  col- 
lected and  stored  up,  I  am  yet  to  seek.  To 
admit  into  one's  own  brain  such  large  portions 
of  the  brains  of  others,  such  great  and  high 
fimcies  (a  young  lady,  one  of  our  greatest 
princesses,  said  once  to  me,  speaking  of  a  certain 
person),  one's  own  must  necessarily  be  crowded 
and  squeezed  together  into  a  less  compass  to  make 
room  for  the  others.  I  should  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  as  nlants  are  suffocated  and  drowned  with 
too  mnco  moisture,  and  lamps  with  too  much  oil, 
to  is  the  active  part  of  the  understanding  with 
too  much  study  and  matter,  which,  being  em- 
barrassed and  confounded  with  the  diversity  of 
things,  is  deprived  of  the  force  and  power  to 
disenea^e  itself;  and  by  the  pressure  of  this 
weight  is  bowed,  subjected,  and  rendered  of  no 
use.  But  it  is  quite  otnerwise,  for  a  soul 
stietches  and  dilates  itself  the  more  it  fills. 
And  thus,  in  the  examples  of  elder  times,  we 
see  men  excellent  at   public   business,  great 

I  ••  But  of  aU  aorU  of  laaraing,  1  moat  hate  that  of  the 


s  Plotaflch,  life  9f  C(eero,  e  S. 
s  Babdaia,  t.  S0. 

*  Plato,    Tftealefev.     Uootalgne,    however,  has    greatly 
Plato'a  acBtimeDt,  who  tajt  here  no  more  than 


captains,  and  great  statesmen,  very  learned 
withal ;  whereas  the  mere  philosophers,  a  sort 
of  men  retired  from  all  public  afikirs,  have  been 
often  laughed  at  by  tne  comic    ^      .  ^ 
writers  of  their  own  times:  their    phen^nditSed 
opinions  and  singularity  or  man-    oy  the  comic 
nen  making  them  appear,  to  men    '^'*"* 
of  another  method  of  living,  ridiculous  and 
absurd. 

And,  in  truth,  would  you  make  them  judges 
of  a  law-suit,  or  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  they 
are  ready  to  take  it  upon  them ;  and  straight 
begin  to  examine  if  he  has  life,  if  he  has  mo- 
tion, if  man  be  any  other  than  an  ox :  what  it 
is  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  what  animals  law 
and  justice  are  ?  Do  they  speak  of  the  magis- 
trate or  to  him  ?  'Tis  with  a  rude,  irreverent, 
and  indecent  liberty.  Do  they  hear  a  prince 
or  a  king  commended  for  his  virtue?  They 
make  no  more  of  him  than  of  a  shepherd  or 
neatherd,  a  lazy  Corydon,  that  busies  himself 
only  about  milking  and  shearing  his  herds  and 
flocks;  and  this  after  a  ruder  manner  than 
even  the  shepherd  himself  would.  Do  vou 
repute  any  man  the  greater  for  bein^  lord  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  land?  They  laugh  at 
such  a  pitiful  pittance,  layin?  claim  them- 
selves to  the  whole  world  for  their  possession. 
Do  you  boast  of  your  nobility  and  blood,  being 
descended  from  seven  rich  successive  ancestors  ? 
They  wiil  look  upon  you  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt, as  men  who  have  not  a  right  idea  of  the 
universal  image  of  Nature,  and  that  do  not 
consider  how  many  predecessors  every  one  of  us 
has  had,  rich,  poor,  kings,  slaves,  Grreeks,  and 
barbarians.  And  though  you  were  the  fiftieth 
descent  from  Hercules,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  vanity  so  highly  to  value  this,  which  is 
only  a  gift  of  fortune.  And  therefore  did  the 
vulgar  sort  nauseate  them,  as  men  i^orant  of 
first  principles,  as  presumptuQus  and  insolent.^ 

But  this  Platonic  picture  is  far  different 
from  that  these  pedants  are  pre-  -n,  di  tin  tio 
sented  by :  for  those  were  envied  between  the  old 
for  raising  themselves  above  the  philosophers 
common  sort  of  men,  for  despising  ^^^^J^***™ 
the  ordinary  actions  and  offices  *^ 
of  life,  for  navine  assumed  a  particular  and 
inimitable  way  of  fivinff,  and  for  using  a  certain 
bombast  and  obsolete  language  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  speiuLing.  But  these 
are  contemned  for  tieing  as  much  below  the 
usual  form,  as  incapable  of  public  employment; 
for  leading  the  life,  and  conforming  themselves 
to  the  mean  and  vile  manners,  of  the  vulgar. 
Odi  homines  ignavaopera^  phUosopMca  sen- 
tentia^  ^^  I  hate  men  who  talk  like  philoso- 
phers, but  do  nothing." 

The  true  philosopherB,  if  they  were  great  in 

thia :  that  the  philoaopher  ia  so  ignorant  of  what  his  neifh- 
boor  does  Uiat  he  scarce  knows  whether  he  ia  a  man  or  soma 
other  M**"'**^  :  r6v  Totovrov  6  fiiv  vX iiff io»  mat  o  7ciTt»w 
\tKn09*t  omfto¥6v  OTi  ««fiTTC«,  oXAo  X<7ow  cai  «i  uilfpmwSt 
intv,  n  V*  &XA»  0p*fAun. 
*  Pacttvios,  ajni4  Aolum  Oellium,  xiil  8. 
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science,  were  yet  much  greaier  in  action.  And. 
as  it  is  said  of  the  geometrician  of  Syracuse, 
who  having  been  disturbed  from  his  contem- 
plation, to  put  some  of  his  skill  in  practice  for 
the  defence  of  his  conntiy,  that  he  suddenly  set 
on  foot  dreadful  and  prodigious  engines,  that 
wrouffbt  effects  beyond  all  human  expectation ; 
himsdf  notwithstanding  disdained  all  this  me- 
chanical work,  thinking  in  this  he  had  violated 
the  dignity  of  his  art,  of  which  these  perform- 
ances of  his  he  accounted  but  trivial  experi- 
ments : — so  they,  whenever  they  have  been  put 
upon  tne  proof  of  action,  have  been  seen  to  fly 
to  so  high  a  pitch  as  made  it  very  well  appear 
their  souls  were  strangely  elevated  and  enriched 
with  the  knowledge  of  things.  But  some  of 
them,  seeing  the  reins  of  government  in  tlie 
hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  men,  have 
avoided  all  places  and  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  anairs;  and  he  who  demanded  of 
Crates,  how  long  it  was  necessary  to  philoso- 
phise, received  Uiis  answer :  *^  Till  our  armies 
are  no  more  commanded  by  fools. "^  Heraclitus 
resigned  the  royalty*  to  his  brother ;  and  to  die 
Epbesians,  who  reproached  him  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  playing  with  children  before  the 
temple :  '<  Is  it  not  better,"  said  he,  "  to  do 
Bu  than  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  your 
company  V  Others,  having  their  imagination 
advanced  above  the  thoughte  of  the  world  and 
fortune,  have  looked  upon  the  tribunids  of  jus- 
tice, and  even  the  thrones  of  kings,  with  an 
eye  of  contempt  and  scorn ;  insomuch  that 
Empedocles  refused  the  royalty  that  the  Agri- 
dentines  offered  lum.^  ToaJes,  once  mveigb- 
ing  against  the  pains  men  put  themselves  to  to 
become  rich,  was  answered  by  one  in  the  com- 
pany that  he  did  like  the  fox,  who  found  fault 
witn  what  he  could  not  obtain.  Whereupon 
he  had  a  mind,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  shew  them 
the  contrary ;  and  having,  upon  this  occasion, 
for  once  made  a  muster  of  all  his  learning  and 
capacity,  wholly  to  employ  them  in  tlie  service 
of  proht,  he  set  a  traffic  on  foot  which  in  one 
year  brought  him  as  great  riches  as  the  most 
experienced  in  that  tiade  could,  with  all  their 
industry,  have  raked  together  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.'  That  which  Aristotle 
reports  of  some  who  said  of  him,  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  of  tlieir  profession,  that  they  were 
wise,  but  not  prudent,  in  not  applying  their 
study  to  more  profitable  thine;s,  besides  that  I 
do  not  well  digest  this  nice  distinction,  will  not 
serve  to  excuse  my  pedants ;  for  to  see  tiie  low 
and  necessitous  fortune  wherewith  they  are 
content,  we  have  rather  reason  to  pronounce 
that  they  are  neither  wise  nor  prudent. 


•  Archimedet,    PluUreh,  Ufe  o/Mareelltu,  c.  6. 
>  Diog.  iMrt.invitA. 

»  Diogenes  Ijuertivm,  in  the  Life  qf  HeraeUhta,  lib.  Ix. 
•ect.  0.  By  UuiriXca  U  to  be  undeniood,  according  to  Me- 
nage, not  royalty  in  the  proper  itenae  of  the  word,  but  a  par- 
ticular office  which  was  so  styled  at  Ephesus,  as  well  as  at 


But,  letting  this  fint  reason  alone,  I  think  it 
better  to  say  that  this  inconve- 
nience proc^ds  from  their  apply-    A  pedaatje 

.         %    '      t         .1  ^        mode  of  learn* 

ing  themselves  the  wrong  way  to  ing  objected  t». 
the  study  of  sciences ;  and  tuat, 
after  the  manner  we  are  instructed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  neither  tlie  scholars  nor  the  masters 
become,  though  more  learned,  ever  the  wiser  or 
more  fit  for  business.  In  plain  truth,  the  cares 
and  expense  our  parents  are  at  in  our  education 
point  at  nothing  but  to  furnish  our  heads  with 
knowledge ;  but  not  a  word  of  judgment  and 
virtue.  Cry  out  to  the  people  of  one  that  passes 
by,  *^0\  what  a  learned!"  and  of  another, 
**  O !  what  a  good  man  goes  there,"  they 
will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes,  and  address 
their  respect  to  the  former.'  There  should  then 
be  a  third  crier,  <<  O  the  blockheads !"  Men 
are  apt  to  enquire,  '^  Does  such  a  one  under- 
stand Greek  and  Latin?  Is  he  a  poet?  or 
does  he  write  prose?"  But  whether  he  be 
better  or  more  discreet,  which  ought  to  be  the 
main  point,  is  enquii«d  into  last;  we  should 
rather  examine  who  is  better  learned,  than  who 
is  more  learned. 

We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  conscience  and 
the  understanding  unfurnished  and  void.  And, 
like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain, 
and  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pe- 
dants go  picking  knowledge  here  and  there  out 
of  several  authors,  and  hold  it  at  the  tongue's 
end,  only  to  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  smile  to  think  how  I 
have  paid  off  myself  in  showing  the  foppery  of 
tliis  kind  of  learning,  who  myself  am  so  mani- 
fest an  example ;  for  do  I  not  the  same  thing 
throughout  almost  this  whole  book  ?  I  eo  here 
and  there,  culling  out  of  several  books  the  sen- 
tences that  best  please  me,  not  to  keep  them  (for 
I  have  no  memory  to  retain  them  m),  but  to 
transplant  them  mto  this ;  where,  to  say  Uie 
truth,  they  are  no  more  mine  than  in  their  first 
places.  We  are,  I  conceive,  knowing  only  in 
present  knowledge,  and  not  at  all 
m  what  is  past,  no  more  than  in  Pedanta  oni/ 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  the  ^^^uiliaycS 
worst  of  it  is,  their  scholars  and  their  learning, 
pupils  are  no  better  nourished  by 
it  than  themselves :  it  makes  no  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  tliem  than  on  the  other,  but  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  only  to  make  a  show,  to  be 
tolerable  company,  and  to  tell  pretty  stories ; 
like  a  counterfeit  coin,  of  no  other  use  or 
value  but  as  counters  to  reckon  with,  or  set  up 
at  cards.    Apud  aUos  loqui  didicerunt,  turn  ipn 

Athens  and  Rome,  after  thdr  reaonciataon  of  a  monaiebical 
government. 

*  Uiogeoes  Laertius,tnvtf^ 

*  Id.  in  tri/d.  Cicero,  de  Dninaikme,  i.  49 ;  who  mentiooa 
that  the  speculation  by  which  our  philoaopher  got  so  much 
money  was  buying  up  all  the  olive  trees  in  the  Milesian  field 
before  they  were  in  bloom. 

«  Seneca,  Epist.  SS. 
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^*They  hare  learned  to  speak  from 
otheiiy  not  with  themsehres."  Non  ett  loquen- 
dam,  $ed  gubemandam*  ^*  The  thing  u  not 
to  tsik,  bat  to  govern."  Nature,  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarooB  where  she  has  the 
sole  command,  does  oftentimes,  in  nations  where 
art  has  the  least  to  do,  cause  productions  of  wit, 
soeh  as  may  rival  tiie  greatest  effects  of  art 
whatever.  In  relation  to  what  I  am  now  speak- 
ing od,  the  Gascon  proverb,  derived  from  a 
reed-pipe,  is  very  quaint  and  subtie:  Bouha 
prau  bouha,  moM  k  remuda  laus  diis  qu*em, 
I'  Yon  may  blow  till  ^onr  eyes  start  out ;  but 
if  once  voa  ofier  to  stir  your  fingers,  yon  will 
be  at  toe  end  of  your  lesson."  We  can  say, 
Cicero  says  thus;  These  were  the  manners 
of  Plato ;  These  are  the  very  words  of  Aris- 
totie.  But  what  do  we  say  ourselves  that 
is  our  own  7  What  do  we  do  ? — ^what  do  we 
jadce  ?    A  parrot  could  say  as  much  as  that. 

This  kind  of  talking  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
Ttoscuiauy  "^^  gentieman  of  Rome,  who  had 
afa^maa,  been  soUcitous,  with  very  great 
JSHH^S!^^  expense,  to  procure  men  that 
oncanihiy!*"  ^f^  excellent  in  all  sorts  of 
hahmd  science,  whom  he  had  always 
*"  ^  attending  his  penon,  to  the  end 
that  when,  amongst  his  friends, 
any  occasion  fell  out  of  speaking  on  any  subject 
whatM)ever,  they  mi^ht  suppl^^  his  place,  and 
be  ready  to  prompt  him,  one  with  a  sentence  of 
Seneca,  another  with  a  verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
forth,  every  one  according  to  his  talent ;  and 
he  fancied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own,  be- 
canse  'twas  in  the  heads  of  those  who  lived  upon 
his  bounty.'  As  they  also  do  whose  learning 
consists  in  having  noble  libraries.  I  know  one 
who,  when  I  question  him  about  his  learning, 
he  presentiy  calb  for  a  book  to  shew  me,  and 
would  not  venture  to  tell  me  so  much  as  that 
he  had  the  piles  in  his  posterion,  till  first  he 
had  consulted  his  dictionary  what  piles  and 
posteriors  are. 

We  take  other  men's  knowledge  and  opinions 

No  lanio*  «f  ^1^°  ^^>  "»^  ***•*'*  *^»  wherein 
OM  bat  that  we  should  make  them  our  own. 
which  «•  mak»  Wc  are  in  this  very  like  him  who, 
oorown.  having  need  of  nre,  went  to  a 

neighbour's  house  to  fetch  it ;  and,  finding  a 
very  good  one  there,  sat  down  to  warm  himself, 
without  remembering  to  carry  any  with  him 
home.^  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  have  the 
ttomaeh  full  of  meat,  if  it  does  not  digest  and 
be  incorporated  with  us ;  if  it  does  not  nourish 


hifpttf. 


*  Qetto,  TuKuL  Qmm,  t.  90. 
>  flcoMft,  K^.  lOS. 

*  OniMM  SaMiw.    HeUved  fn  Um  tlma  oi  S«owa,  who, 
httUm  whM  BfoDtticM  hen  ran  of  him,  nporti  ttorier 
that  on  even  mora  lificoloitt  of  thia  rich  impertiiMnt.    His 

7  WM  M  bod  that  ho  evcrr  now  and  then  fiinot  the 
of  Ulfmet,  AchiUco,  ami  Pnam,  though  he  hadknown 
a  woU  m  we  know  oar  podaaMiiea }  yet  he  had  a  mind 
to  bo  thooitht  learned,  and  inTcaled  thb  compendione  method, 
vis.  ho  boojiht  alavea  at  aneat  price,  one  who  was  master  of 
Boner,  aoothcv  of  Hesiod,  and  nine  of  lyric  poetry,  to  whom 
he 


and  then  had  iccoorse  for  venes,'  which  in 
f  ho  efUn  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  Terse,  yet  he 


fi 


Who  in  his  own  concern's  not  wise, 
I  that  man's  wisdom  do  despise.'' 


ft 


From  whence  Ennius,  Nemddquam  tapere 
samentem^  qui  ipse  nbi  proaesse  lyon  qmretJ 
*' That  wise  man  knows  nothing  who  cannot 
profit  himself  by  his  wisdom."'  Non  enim 
paranda  nobis  solum,  sed  fruenda  sapientia 
est.^  "  For  wisdom  is  not  only  to  be  acquired, 
but  to  be  made  use  of.'' 

Si  enpidui,  si 
Vonns,  et  logaoea  qoantomvis  molUor  agna.* 

**  If  he  be  greedy,  lying,  or  effeminate." 

Dionysius  laughed  at  the  ^grammarians,  who 
cudgelled  their  brains  to  enquire  into  the  miseries 
of  Ulysses,  and  were  ignorant  of  their  own ;  at 
musicians,  who  were  so  exact  in  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  never  tuned  their  manners; 
and  at  orators,  who  studied  to  declare  what  was 
justice,  but  never  took  care  to  do  it."^  If  the 
mind  be  not  better  disposed,  if  the  judgment  be 
no  better  settied,  I  had  much  rather  my  scholar 
had  spent  his  time  at  tennis,  for  at  least  his 
body  would  by  that  means  be  in  better  exercise 
and  breath.  Do  but  observe  him  when  he 
comes  back  from  school,  afler  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  that  he  has  been  there :  there  is  nothing 
so  awkward  and  maladroit,  so  unfit  for  com- 
pany or  employment;  and  all  that  you  shall 
find  he  has  got  is  that  his  Latin  and  Greek 
have  only  made  him  a  greater  and  more  con- 
ceited blockhead  than  when  he  went  from 
home.  He  should  bring  back  his  mind  replete 
with  sound  literature,  and  he  brings  it  only 
swelli^  and  pufied  up  with  vain  and  empty 
shreds  and  snatches  of  learning,  and  really 
nothing  more  in  him  than  he  had  before. 


thought  he  knew  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  boose  did.— 
Seneca,  BfiM.  XJ, 

4  Platareh,  o»  HeartHg*  *  Cicero,  Aead.  ii. 

*  Euripidea,  apud  Cioer.  Sptai,  ad  Famil,  xiii.  15. 

7  Apud  Cicer.  Q^c.  iiL  15.  •  Cic.  de  Fhtib.  i.  1. 

*  Javenal,  riii.  1^ 

^^  In  all  the  editions  of  Montaigne,  except  that  of  Coote, 
Dionysius  is  mentioned ;  yet  the  wise  reflections  which  Blon- 
taivne  here  ascribes  to  Dionruos  were  made  b^  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  philosopher's  life,  written  by 
Diogenes  Laertius. 


and  support  us?^  Can  we  imagine  that  Lucullus, 
whom  letters,  without  any  experience,'  made  so 
mat  a  leader,  learned  to  be  so  after  this  pcr- 
functorv  manner?    We  sufier  ourselves  to  lean 
and  rely  so  very  strongly  upon  the  arm  of 
another,  that  we  prejudice  our  own  strena^h   j 
and  vigour.     Would  I  fortify  myself  agauist   ' 
the  fear  of  death  ?    It  must  be  at  the  expense   | 
of  Seneca.    Would  I  extract  consolation  for   ' 
myself  or  m^r  firiend  ?    I  borrow  it  from  Cicero ; 
whereas  I  might  have  found  it  in  myself,  had  I 
been  trained  up  to  make  use  of  my  own  reason. 
I  have  no  taste  for  this  relative  and  mendicant   ' 
understanding;   for  though  we  could  become 
learned  by  other  men's  reading,  a  man  can 
never  be  wise  but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

Mifffi  ao^tvjfv  dvff  ovx  &vrS  vo^ot,* 


^ 
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These  pedants  of  ours,  as  Plato  says  of  the 
Sophists,  their  cousin  -  germans, 
The  character  are,  of  all  men  linng  tney  who 
to  GS^fng"  mo8'  pretend  to  be  useful  to  man- 
kind, and  who  alone  of  all  men 
not  only  do  not  better  and  improve  what  is 
committed  to  them,  as  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
would  do,  but  make  them  much  worse,  and 
make  them  pay  for  being  made  so^  to  boot.  If 
the  rule  which  Protagoras  proposed  to  his 
pupils  were  followed,  either  that  they  should 
give  him  his  own  demand,  or  declare  upon 
oath  in  the  temple  how  much  they  valued  the 
profit  they  had  received  under  his  tuition,  and 
satisfy  him  accordingly  ;^  our  pedagogues  would 
find  themselves  sadly  epravelled,  especially  if 
they  were  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of'^my 
experience.  Our  vulgar  Ferigordian  patois  does 
pleasantly  call  these  pretenders  to  learning 
'*  lettre-ierits,"  letter-marked,  men  on  whom 
letters  have  stamped  and  stunned  by  tlie  blow 
of  a  mallet,  as  'twere ;  and,  in  truth,  for  the 
most  part  itiey  appear  to  have  a  sofl  place  in 
their  sculls,  and  to  be  deprived  even  of  common 
sense.  For  you  see  the  husbandman  and  the 
cobler  go  simply  and  plainly  about  their  busi- 
ness, speaking  only  of  what  they  know  and 
understand ;  whereas  these  fellows,  in  seeking 
to  make  a  parade  and  a  flourish  with  this  ridicu- 
lous knowledge  of  theirs,  that  swims  and  floats 
in  the  superficies  of  the  brain,  are  perpetually 
perpleadng  and  entangling  themselves  in  their 
own  nonsense.  They  sp^dc  fine  words  some- 
times, 'tis  true,  but  leave  somebody  that  is  wiser 
to  apply  them.  They  are  wonderfully  well 
acquainted  with  Galen,  but  not  at  all  with  the 
disease  of  the  patient :  they  stun  you  with  a 
long  ribble-row  of  laws,  but  understand  nothing 
of  the  case  in  hand ;  they  have  the  theories  of 
all  thin^,  but  'tis  some  one  else  must  put  them 
in  practice. 

I  have  sat  by  when  a  friend  of  mine,  in  my 
own  house,  for  sport's  sake,  has  with  one  of 
these  fellows  run  on  a  heap  of  nonsensical  gali- 
matias, patched  up  of  all  sorts  of  disjointed 
pieces,  without  head  or  tail,  saving  that  he  now 
and  then  interlarded  here  and  there  some  terms 
that  had  relation  to  their  dispute,  and  held  the 
blockhead  in  play  a  whole  afternoon  together, 
who  all  the  wiiile  thought  he  had  answered 
pertinently  and  learnedly  to  all  his  objections. 
And  yet  this  was  a  man  of  letters  and  reputation, 
and  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  long  robe. 

Vos,  O  patriciui  tanguii,  quot  Tivcre  faa  e»t 
Occipiti  catco,  potticae  occurrite  tannse.' 

"  But  you,  patrician  youths  I  whose  sculls  an  blind. 
Watch  well  your  jeering  friends,  and  look  behind." 

Whosoever  shall  narrowly  pry  into  and  tho- 
rou^hl^  sift  this  sort  of  people  wherewith  the 
world  IS  80  pestered,  will,  as  I  have  done,  find 
that,  for  the  most  part,  thev  neither  understand 
others  nor  themselves ;  and  that  their  memories 


*  PUto,  Protaffftrat. 
'  Juvenal,  xiv.  31. 


3  Pcrsius,  I.  6a. 


are  full  enough  'tb  true,  but  the  judgment 
totally  void  and  empty ;  some  excepted,  whose 
own  nature  has  of  itself  formed  them  into  better 
fashion.  As  I  have  observed,  for  example,  in 
Adrian  Tumebus,  who  having 
never  made  other  profession  than  Testimony  of 
that  of  mere  learning  only,  in  ^51?"*  ^^ 
which  be  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  man  that  has  been  these  thousand 
years,  had  nothing  at  all  in  him  of  the  pedant, 
but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little  ex- 
terior behaviour,  that  could  not  be  civilised  to 
the  garb,  which  are  nothing ;  and  I  hate  our 
people,  who  can  worse  endure  an  ill-cut  robe 
than  an  ill-fashioned  mind,  and  by  the  bow  a 
man  makes,  by  his  behaviour,  and  even  by  tlie 
shape  of  his  boots,  will  pretend  to  tell  what  sort 
of  man  he  is.  For  within  all  this  there  was  not 
a  more  refined  and  polished  soul  living  upon 
earth.  I  have  often  purposely  put  him  upon 
arguments  quite  wide  of  his  profession,  wherein 
I  round  he  had  so  clear  an  insight,  so  quick  an 
apprehension,  and  so  solid  a  judgment,  tiiat  a 
man  would  have  thought  he  had  never  prac- 
tised any  otlier  thing  but  arms,  or  been  all  his 
life  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  'Tis  these  are 
great  and  vigorous  natures ; 

Queis  arte  benigna, 
£t  melior  luto  finzit  preecordia  Tlian  ^ 

**  Formed  of  superior  clay. 
And  animated  by  a  purer  ray ;" 

that  can  keep  themselves  upright  in  spite  of  a 
pedantic  education.  But  it  is  not  enough  that 
our  education  does  not  spoil  us ;  it  should  alter 
us  for  tlie  better. 

Some  of  our  parliaments  when  they  arc  to 
admit  officers,  examine  them  only 
aa  to  tbeir  learning,  to  which    ^l^fZ^[ 
some  others  also  add  a  trial  of    out  judgment, 
their   understanding,  by  asking 
their  judgment  of  some  case  in  law,  of  which 
the  latter,  methinks,  proceeds  with  the  better 
method :  for  although  both  are  necessary,  and 
that  it  is  very  requisite  the  men  should  be 
defective  in  neither ;  yet,  in  truth,  knowledge 
is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  judgment,  and 
the  last  may  make  shift  without  the  other,  but 
the  other  never  without  this.     For  as  the  Greek 
verse  says. 


S.4 


*'  To  what  use  serves  leamingy  if  the  under- 
standing be  away  7"  Would  to  God  that,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  our  courts  of  judicature 
were  as  well  furnished  with  understanding  nnd 
conscience  as  they  are  with  knowledge.  Aon 
vita,  sed  schoht  dicimtu^  "  We  do  not  study 
how  to  live,  but  how  to  dispute."  Whereiw 
we  are  not  to  tie  learning  to  the  soul,  but  to 
work  and  incorporate  tliem  together;  not  to 
tincture  it  therewith  only,  but  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  perfect  dye ;  and  if  it  will  not 
take  colour,  and  meliorate  its  imperfect  state,  it 


*  Apod  Stobseus,  liii.  iii.  a;. 
^  Seiicc.  Epist.  lOd. 
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were,  without  doubt,  much  better  to  let  it 
alooe.  It  18  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  very 
likely  to  wound  its  master,  if  put  into  an 
awkward  and  unskilful  hand.  Utjfuerit  melius 
non  didids$e.^  "  So  that  it  were  better  never 
to  have  learned  at  all." 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  neither 
we,  nor  indeed  the  christian  religion,  require 
much  learning  in  women;  and  £at  Francis, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John  the  Fifth,  to 
one  that  was  talking  with  him  about  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Scotland, 
and  added  that  she  was  homely  bred,  and 
without  any  manner  of  learning,  made  answer, 
**  That  he  liked  her  the  better,  and  that  a  woman 
was  wise  enough  if  she  could  distinguish  be* 
tween  her  husband's  shirt  and  his  doublet." 
So  that  it  is  no  so  Kieat  a  wonder,  as  they 
make  of  it,  that  our  ancestors 
had  letters  in  no  greater  esteem, 
and  that  even  to  this  day  they 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
privy-councils  of  our  princes: 
and  if  this  ena  and  design  of  acquiring  riches, 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  propose  to  ourselves, 
by  the  means  of  law,  physic,  pedantry,  and 
even  divinity  itself,  did  not  uphold  and  keep 
them  in  credit,  you  would,  without  doubt,  see 
them  as  poor  and  unregarded  as  ever.  And 
what  loss  either,  if  they  neither  instruct  us  to 
think  well,  nor  to  do  well !  Posiquam  docti 
prodienintj  boni  desunO  "  After  once  thev 
become  learned,  they  cease  to  be  good."  All 
other  knowleds^e  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not 
the  science  of  nonesty  and  goodness. 

But  the  reason  I  glanced  upon  but  now,  may 
it  not  also  proceed  hence,  that 

fSt^iKit  ®**'  *^*^^^  ^^  France  having 
little  ttudicd,  almost  no  other  aim  but  profit, 
esccpt  by  tboae  few  of  those  who  by  nature  would 
l^yn'^lm^  seem  bom  to  offices  and  employ- 
ments, rather  of  glory  than  ff<iin, 
addicting  themselves  to  letters;  or  for  so  little 
a  while,  being  taken  from  their  studies  before 
they  can  come  to  have  any  taste  of  them,  to  a 
profession  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  books, 
Uiat  there  commonly  remain  no  other  to  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  learning  but  people  of 
mean  condition,  who  seek  a  livelihood  thereby ; 
and  by  such  people  whose  souls  are,  botli  by 
nature  and  education,  and  domestic  example,  of 
the  basest  metal,  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are 
immatnrely  gathered,  and  ill  digested.  Tor  it 
is  not  the  proper  business  of  knowledge  to 
enlighten  a  soul  that  is  dark  of  itself ;  nor  to 
make  a  blind  man  to  see.  Her  business  is  not 
to  find  a  roan  eyei,  but  to  fi[uide,  govern,  and 
direct  his  steps,  provided  he  iias  sound  feet  and 
straight  legs  to  go  upon.  Knowledge  is  an 
excellent  drug,  but  no  drug  has  virtue  enough 
to  preserve  itself  from  corruption  and  decay,  if 
the  vessel  be  tainted  and  impure  wherein  it  is 
put  to  keep.    Such  a  one  may  have  a  sight 

1  Ctcero,  Tuae,  Qtuu.  li.  4. 
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clear  and  good  enough,  who  yet  looks  asquint, 
and  conse<juently  sees  what  is  good,  but  does 
not  follow  It,  and  sees  knowledge,  but  makes  no 
use  of  it.  Plato's  principal  institution,  in  his 
Republic,  is  to  fit  his  citizens  witii  employments 
suitable  to  their  nature.  Nature  can  do  all, 
and  does  all.  Cripples  are  very  unfit  for  exer- 
cises of  the  body,  and  lame  souls  for  exercises 
of  the  mind.  Degenerate  and  vulgar  souls  are 
unworthy  of  philosophy.  If  we  see  a  shoe- 
maker with  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes,  we  say,  <*  It 
is  no  wonder ;  for,  commonly,  none  go  worse  shod 
than  they."  In  like  manner,  experience  doth 
often  present  us  a  physician  worse  physidced,  a 
divine  worse  reformed,  and  most  nequently  a 
scholar  of  less  sufficiency,  than  another. 

Aristo  of  Chios  had  reason  to  say  that  phi- 
losophers did  their  auditors  harm,  forasmucn  as 
most  of  those  that  heard  them  were  not  capable 
of  making  any  benefit  of  their  instructions,  and 
if  they  did  not  apply  them  to  good,  would 
certainly  apply  them  to  ill :  aawrove  exArisHppi^ 
acerbos  ex  Zenonis  schola  exire,^  "  fhey 
proceeded  debauchees  from  the  school  of  Aris- 
tippus,  and  sour  churls  from  that  of  Zeno." 

In  that  excellent  institution  that  Xenophon 
attributes  to  the  Persians,  we  find 
that  they  taught  their  children    Education  of 

•  A  *^     .1    ^  «     «   .  the  PenujM : 

Virtue,  as  other  nations  do  letters. 
Plato  tells  us^  that  the  eldest  son  in  their  royal 
succession  was  thus  brought  up ;  as  soon  as  he 
was  born  he  was  deliver^,  not  to  women,  but 
to  eunuchs  of  the  greatest  authority  about  their 
kings  for  their  virtue,  whose  charge  it  was  to 
keep  his  body  healthful  and  in  good  plight ;  and 
after  he  came  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  teach 
him  to  ride,  and  to  go  a  hunting;  when  he 
arrived  at  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  four  men,  tlie  most  noted  in  the  king- 
dom for  wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  and  valour ; 
of  whom  the  first  was  to  instruct  him  in  religion, 
the  second  to  be  always  upright  and  sincere, 
the  third  to  subdue  his  appetites  and  desires, 
and  the  fourth  to  despise  all  danger.  It  is  a 
thing  worthy  of  very  great  consideration  that, 
in  that  excellent,  and,  in  trutli,  for  its  perfection, 
prodigious  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment set  down  by  Lycurgus,  *ndoftheU. 
though  solicitous  ot  the  education 
of  children,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  concern, 
and  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Muses,  he 
should  make  so  little  mention  of  learning ;  as  if 
their  generous  youths  disdaining  all  other  sub- 
jection, but  that  of  virtue  only,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  instead  of  tutors  to  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  with  such  masters  only  as  should 
instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice ; 
an  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  his  laws. 
The  manner  of  their  discipline  was  to  propound 
to  them  questions  upon  their  judgment  of  men, 
and  of  their  actions ;  and  if  they  commended 
or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or  iiict,  they 
were  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.    By  which 
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meftos  tbey  at  oaee  sharpened  their  underBtand- 
ing,  and  iBamed  what  was  right  and  lawful. 
Astyages,  in  Xenophon,  asking  her  son  Cyrus 
to  sive  her  an  account  of  his  last  lesson,  he 
nutSe  answer  thus :  ^*  A  great  hoy  in  the  school, 
having  a  short  casBock,  by  force  took  a  longer 
horn  another  that  was  not  so  tall  as  he,  and 
eaye  him  his  own  in  exchange ;  whereupon  1 
being  appointed  judge  of  the  controverBy,  gave 
judgment  that  I  thought  it  best  each  should 
Keep  the  coat  he  bad,  for  tiiat  they  were  both 
better  fitted  now  than  they  were  before.  Upon 
which  my  master  told  me  I  had  done  ill,  in  that 
I  had  only  considered  the  fitness  of  Uie  gar- 
ments, whereas  I  ought  to  have  considered  the 
justice  of  the  thine,  which  required  that  no  one 
should  imve  any  thing  forcibly  taken  irom  him 
that  is  his  own.''^  And  Cyrus  added  that  he 
was  whipped  for  his  pains,  as  we  are  in  our 
villages  n>r  forgetting  the  first  Aorist  of  rvwr&. 
My  pedant  must  make  me  a  very  learned 
oration,  indeed,  in  genere  demarutratwo,  before 
he  can  persuade  me  that  his  school  is  as  eood 
as  tiiat.  They  knew  how  to  go  the  readiest 
way  to  work :  and  seeing  that  the  sciences,  when 
most  rightly  applied  and  best  understood,  can 
but  teach  us  prudence,  moral  honesty,  and 
resolution,  they  thoueht  fit  to  initiate  their 
children  at  once  with  we  knowledge  of  efiects, 
and  to  instruct  them,  not  by  hear-say  and  by 
rote,  but  by  the  experiment  of  action,  in 
forming  and  moulding  them ;  not  only  by  words 
and  precepts,  but  chieflv  by  works  and  ex- 
amples ;  to  the  end  it  mignt  not  be  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  mind  only,  but  a  complexion  and  a  habit; 
not  an  acquisition,  but  a  natural  possession. 
One  asking,  to  this  purpose,  Agesilaus,  what  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn  ?  '^  What 
thev  oii^ht  to  do  when  they  come  to  be  men," 
said  he.'  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  an  institution 
produced  such  admirable  efiects. 
They  used  to  go,  it  is  said,  to  the  other  cities 
or  Greece  for  rhetoricians,  pain- 

h?*^**S»S  ^^'^^  *°*^  music-masters;  but  to 
•trad^  given  Lac«dsmon  for  legislators,  ma- 
to  the  d^dna  gistrates,  and  generals  of  armies, 
to tiESrf"*  ^*  Athens  they  leaned  to  speak 
Athena.  Well,  and  here  to  do  well ;  there 

to  disengaee  themselves  from  a 
sonhistical  argument,  and  to  unravel  ensnaring 
syllogisms ;  here  to  evade  the  baits  and  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  with  a  noble  couraee 
and  resolution  to  confute  and  conquer  tne 
menaces  of  fortune  and  death  ;  those  cudgelled 
their  brains  about  words,  these  made  it  their 
business  to  enquire  into  things ;  there  was  an 
eternal  babble  of  the  tongue,  here  a  continuid 
exercise  of  the  soul.  And  therefore  it  is  nothing 
strange  if,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  them 
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fifty  children  for  hostages,  they  made  answer, 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  do,  that  they 
would  rather  give  him  twice  as  many  full  erown 
men,  so  much  did  they  value  ihe  loss  of  dieir 
country's  education.'  When  Agesilaus  invited 
Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta  to  be 
bred,  *'  It  is  not,"  said  be,  <^  tiiere  to  learn 
logic  or  rhetoric,  but  to  be  instructed  in  the 
noolest  of  all  sciences,  namely,  the  science  to 
obey  and  to  command.^  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  Socrates,  after  his  munner, 
rallying  Hippies,  who  recounts    HowSoomtee 

.     if,     o,     .'*       '.J     -  ,         bantered  a  so- 

to  him  what  a  world  of  money  he  pbut  who  had 
had  got,  especially  in  certain  little  v>^  nothing  at 
villages  of  Sicily,  by  teaching  ^p****- 
school,  while  he  got  never  a  penny  at  Spa:rta : 
"  What  a  sottish  and  stupid  people,"  says  So- 
crates, **  are  they,  without  sense  or  underetand- 
ing,  who  know  neither  mensuration  nor  nume- 
ration, and  make  no  account  either  of  grammar 
or  poetry,  and  only  busy  themselves  in  studying 
the  genealo^es  and  successions  of  their  kings, 
the  foundation,  rise,  and  declension  of  states, 
and  such  old  wives'  tales."*  After  which,  having 
made  Hippies  acknowledge  the  excellency  of 
their  form  of  public  administration,  and  the  feli- 
city and  virtue  of  their  private  life,  be  leaves 
him  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  he  makes  of  the 
inutility  of  his  pedantic  arts. 

Examples  have  demonstrated  unto  us  that, 
both  in  that  military  government, 
and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  ^  ^^dy  of 
the  study  of  the  sciences  does  enenSS** 
more  soften  and  enervate  the  courage, 
courage  of  men  than  fortify  and 
incite  it.  The  most  potent  empire  that  at 
this  day  appears  to  be  in  the  whole  world,  is 
that  of  the  Turks,  a  people  equally  remarkable 
for  their  estimation  of  arms,  and  the  contempt 
of  letters.  Rome  was  more  valiant  before  she 
grew  so  learned ;  and  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  our  tune  are  the  most  ignorant ;  of  which 
the  Scythians,  Parthians,  and  ^e  great  Tamer- 
lane may  serve  for  sufficient  proof.  When  the 
Goths  oyer-ran  Greece,  the  only  thing  that 
preserved  all  the  libraries  from  the  fire  was 
that  some  one  possessed  them  with  an  opinion 
that  they  should  do  well  to  leave  this  kind  of 
furniture  entire  to  the  enemy,  as  being  most 
proper  to  divert  them  from  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  to  ^x  them  to  a  lazy  and  sedentary  life.* 
When  our  King  Charles  the  i^hth,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  saw  himself  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Tuscany,  the  nobility  about  him  attri- 
buted this  unexpected  fiicility  of  conquest  to  this, 
that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  more  studied 
to  render  themselves  ingenious  and  learned, 
than  vigorous  and  warlike. 

*  Id.  Life  of  Ageriknu,  c.  7. 
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CHAPTER   XXV, 

OF  THB  BDUCATION   OF  CHILBRBK. 

To  Madame  Diana  de  Foix^  Countess  of 

Chtnon, 

I  ifxvKR  yet V  saw  that  &tlierwho,  let  bis  son 
be  never  so  decrepid  or  scald- 
JJJSSflrfibrt    P**ed,  would  not  own  him :  not 
hvknnr.  Dnt  that,  unless  he  were  totally 

besotted  and  blinded  with  his 
paternal  affection,  he  does  not  well  enough 
ojscem  his  defects ;  but  because,  notwithstand- 
ing all  fiuilta,  he  is  still  his.  Just  so  it  is 
with  me.  I  see  better  than  an^  other  that 
these  things  I  write  are  but  Uie  idle  whimsies 
of  a  man  that  has  only  nibbled  upon  the  out- 
ward crust  of  learning  in  his  nonage,  and 
only  retained  a  genenU  and  formless  image  of 
it,  a  little  snatch  of  every  thin^,  and  nouing 
of  the  whole  ^  la  Fran^oise ;  ior  I  know,  in 
general,  that  there  is  a  science  of  phjsie,  a 
science  of  law,  ibor  parts  in  mathematics,  and 
I  have  a  eenml  notion  what  all  these  aim  at ; 
and,  peradventure,  I  know  too  what  the  sciences 
in  fpeneral  pretend  unto,  in  order  to  the  service 
of  numan  life ;  but  to  dive  farther  than  that, 
and  to  have  cudgelled  my  brains  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle,  the  monarch  of  all  our  modem 
learning,  or  particularly  addicted  myself  to  any 
one  science,  I  have  never  done  it :  neither  is 
there  any  one  art  of  which  I  am  able  to  draw 
the  first  lineaments ;  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  form  in  a  school  that  may 
not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  I,  who  am  not  able 
to  pose  him  in  his  first  lesson,  which,  if  I  am  at 
any  time  forced  upon,  I  am  necessitated  in  my 
own  defence  to  ask  him  some  universal  ques- 
tions, such  as  may  serve  to  try  his  natural 
understanding ;  a  lesson  as  strange  and  unknown 
to  him  as  his  IS  to  me. 
I  never  seriously  settied  myself  to  the  read- 
ing of  any  book  of  solid  learning, 
but  Plutarch  and  Seneca;  and 
there,  like  the  Danaides,  I  eter- 
nally fill,  and  it  as  constantiy 
runs  out;  something  of  whica 
drops  npoo  this  paper,  but  very  littie  or  nothing 
stays  behind  witu  me.  History  is  my  deligh^ 
as  to  reading,  or  else  poetry,  for  which  I  have, 
I  confess,  a  particuliu'  kindness  and  esteem : 
for,  as  Cleanthes  said,  as  the  voice,  forced 
Uirough  the  narrow  pasMge  of  a  trumpet,  comes 
out  more  Ibrceable  and  shrill ;  so,  methinks,  a 
sentence  couched  in  the  harmony  of  verse,  darts 
more  briskly  upon  the  understandmfl^,  and  strikes ' 
both  my  ear  and  apprehension  with  a  smarter 
and  more  pleasing  power.  As  to  the  natural 
parts  I  have,  of  which  this  is  the  specimen,  I 
find  them  to  bow  under  the  burthen ;  my  fiincy 
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and  judgment  do  but  ^pe  in  the  dark,  tripping 
and  stumbling  in  their  way,  and  when  I  nave 
eone  as  hr  as  1  can,  I  am  in  no  degree  satisfied, 
K»r  I  discover  still  a  new  and  greater  extent  of 
land  before  me,  but  with  troubled  and  imperfect 
sight,  and  wrapt  up  in  clouds  that  I  am  not 
able  to  penetrate.  And  taking  upon  me  to 
write  indifferently  of  whatever  comes  into  my 
head,  and  therein  making  use  of  notliing  but 
my  own  proper  and  natural  means,  if  I  hap- 
pened, as  I  often  do,  accidentally  to  meet  in 
any  good  author  the  same  heads  and  common 
places  upon  which  I  have  attempted  to  write, 
(as  I  dia  but  lately  in  Plutarch's  Discourse  of 
the  Force  of  the  Imagination),  to  see  myself  so 
weak  and  miserable,  so  heavy  and  sleepy,  in 
comparison  with  those  better  writers,  I  at  once 
pity  and  despise  myself.  Yet  do  I  flatter  and 
please  myseli  with  this,  that  my  opinions  have 
often  the  honour  and  eood  fortune  to  tally 
witii  theirs,  and  that  I  foUow  in  the  same  paths, 
though  at  a  very  great  distance,  saying,  they 
are  quite  right ;  I  am  fiurther  satisfied  to  find 
that  I  have  a  Quality,  which  every  one  is  not 
blest  withal,  which  is  to  discern  the  vast  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  and  me :  and  notwithstanding 
all  that,  suffer  my  own  ideas,  poor  as  they  are, 
to  run  on  in  their  career,  without  mending  or 
plaistering  up  the  defects  that  this  comparison 
has  laid  open  to  my  own  view.  And  in  truth  a 
man  had  need  of  a  good  strong 
back  to  keep  pace  with  these  Modern  ^te» 
people.  The  indiscreet  scnb-  poverty  of  their 
biers  of  our  times,  who,  amongst  mi«u,  bj  pu* 
their  laborious  nothings,  insert  JJ^eJiJ* 
whole  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
pages,  out  of  ancient  authors,  with  a  design  by 
that  means  to  do  honour  to  their  own  writings, 
do  quite  contrary ;  for  the  infinite  dissimilitude 
of  ornaments  renders  the  complexions  of  their 
own  compositions  so  pale,  sallow,  and  deformed, 
that  they  lose  much  more  than  they  get. 

The  pliilosophers,  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus, 
were,  in  this,  of  two  quite  contrary  humours ; 
for  the  first  did  not  only  in  his  books  mix  the 
passages  and  sayings  of  other  authors,  but  entire 
pieces,  and  in  one.  tSe  whole  Medea  of  Euripides ; 
which  gave  ApoUodorns  occasion  to  say  *'  that 
should  a  man  pick  out  of  his  writings  all  that 
was  none  of  bis,  he  would  leave  nothing  but 
blank  paper :'''  whereas,  Epicurus,  quite  con- 
trary, in  three  hundred  volumes  that  he  left 
behind  him,  has  not  so  much  as  one  quotation.' 

A  case  injpoint  occurred  the  other  day :  I  was 
reading  a  rrench  book,  where,  after  I  had  a 
long  time  been  drag^^ng  over  a  great  many 
words,  so  duU,  so  insipid,  so  void  of  all  wit  or 
common  sense  that,  mdeed,  they  were  only 
words,  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel  I  came, 
at  last,  to  meet  with  a  piece  that  was  lofty, 
rich,  and  elevated  to  the  very  clouds.    Now 
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had  I  found  either  the  declivity  easy,  or  the 
ascent  more  sloping,  there  haa  been  some 
excuse  ;  but  it  was  so  perpendicular  a  precipice, 
and  so  wholly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  work, 
that  by  the  first  words  I  found  myself  flyin? 
into  the  other  world,  and  thence  discovered 
the  vale  whence  I  came,  so  deep  and  low 
that  I  had  never  since  the  heart  to  descend  into 
it  any  more.  If  I  should  set  out  my  discourses 
with  such  rich  spoib  as  these,  the  plagiarism 
would  too  manifestly  discover  the  imperfection 
of  my  own  writing.  To  reprehend  the  fault  in 
others  that  I  am  guilty  of  myself  appears  to 
me  no  more  unreasonable  than  to  condemn,  as 
I  often  do,  those  of  others  in  myself.  They 
are  to  be  every  where  reproved,  and  ought  to 
have  no  sanctuary  allowed  them.  I  know  very 
well  how  impuctently  I  myself,  at  every  turn, 
attempt  to  equal  myself  to  my  thefts,  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  them,  not  without  a  daring 
hope  of  deceiving  the  eyes  of  ni^r  reader  from 
discerning  the  difference ;  but,  withal,  it  is  as 
much  by  the  benefit  of  my  application  that  I 
hope  to  do  it  as  by  that  of  my  invention,  or 
any  force  of  my  own.  Besides,  I  do  not  offer 
to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of  these  old 
champions,  nor  hand  to  hand  with  any  one  of 
them  ;  'tis  only  by  flights  and  little  light  skir- 
mishes that  I  engage  them ;  I  do  not  grapple 
with  them,  but  try  their  strength  only,  and 
never  engage  so  far  as  I  make  a  shew  to  do. 
If  I  could  nold  them  in  play  I  were  a  brave 
fellow ;  for  I  never  attack  tliem  but  where  they 
are  strongest.  To  cover  a  man's  self,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do,  with  another  man's  armour,  so  as 
not  to  discover  so  much  as  their  fingers'  ends  ; 
te>Qarry  on  his  design,  as  it  is  not  hard  for  a 
man  that  has  any  thing  of  a  scholar  in  him,  in 
an  ordinary  subject,  to  do,  under  old  inventions, 
patched  up  here  and  there;  and  then  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  theft,  and  to  make  it 
pass  for  his  own  is,  ^rst,  injustice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  in  whoevar  does  it;  who,  having 
nothing  in  them  of  their  own  fit  to  procure 
them  a^  reputation,  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attempting  to  impose  things  upon  the  world  in 
their  own  name,  which  they  have  really  n» 
manner  of  title  to ;  and  then  a  ridiculous  folly 
to  content  themselves  with  acquiring  the  igno- 
rant approbation  of  the  vulgar  by  such  a  pitiful 
cheat,  it  tlie  price,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis- 
covering their  insufiiciency  to  men  of  under- 
standing, the  only  persons  whose  praise  is  worth 
any  thin^,  who  will  soon  smell  out  and  trace 
them  under  their  borrowed  crust.  For  my  own 
part  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sooner  do  than 
that ;  I  quote  others  only  in  order  the  better  to 
express  myself.     In  this  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 


*  Lelttu  Capilttpns,  a  natiTe  of  Uantua,  who  flouriahed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  wm  fiunoua  for  composition*  of  this 
kind,  u  may  be  seen  under  his  name  in  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
who  sa^s  that  the  Cento,  which  he  wrote  against  the  monks, 
is  inimitable ;  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Regnum 
Papisticum  of  Neogeorgas.  He  wrote  one  also  against  the 
women,  which  Mr.  Bayle  also  mentions  as  a  veryingenious 
piece,  but  too  satirical.    It  was  inserted  in  a  collection. 


glance  at  the  composers  of  centos,  who  declare 
themselves  for  such ;  of  which  sort  of  writers 
I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  many  very  ingenious, 
particularly  one,  under  the  name  of  Capilupus,* 
besides  the  ancients.^  These  are  really  men  of 
wit,  and  that  make  it  appear  they  are  so,  both 
by  that  and  other  ways  of  writing ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, Lipsius.  in  that  learned  and  laborious 
contexture  of  hb  politics. 

But  be  this  how  it  will,  and  how  inconsider- 
able soever  these  essays  of  mine 
may  be,  I  will  ingenuously  con-       Montaigne's 
fess  I  never  intended  to  conceal       hSIISmjs. 
them,  any  more  than  my  old, 
bald,  grizzled  portrait  before  them,  where  the 
painter  has  presented  you  not  wiUi  a  perfect 
face,  but  witli  the  resemblance  of  mine.    For 
these  are  my  own    particular  opinions    and 
fancies,  and  I  deliver  them  for  no  other  but 
only  what  1    myself  believe,  and   not   what 
others  are  to  believe,  neither  have  I  any  other 
end  in  this  writing  but  only  to  discover  myself, 
who  shall,  peradventure,  be  another  thing  to- 
morrow, if  I  chance  to  meet  any  book  or  trieiid 
to  convince  me  in  the  mean  time.     I  have  no 
authority  to  be  believed,  neither  do  I  desire  it, 
being  too  conscious  of  my  own  inerudition  to 
be  aole  to  instruct  others. 

A  friend  of  mine  then,  having  read  the  pre- 
ceding cliapter,  tlie  other  day, 

told     me     tnat     I     should     have         Montaigne's 

enlarged  a  little  more  upon  the  JSJ^j^"  '^""■ 
education  of  children.  Now,  ma-  education, 
dam,  were  my  abilities  ecjual  to  the 
subject,  I  could  not  possibly  employ  them  better 
than  in  presenting  tnem  to  the  little  gentleman 
that  threatens  you  shortly  with  a  happy  birth, 
and  your  friends  are  in  daily  hopes  of  (you  are 
too  generous  to  begin  otherwise  than  with  a 
•male) ;  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  your 
marriage,  I  have  a  sort  of  right  and  interest  in 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  all  that  shall 
proceed  from  it!  besides,  as  you  have  been  so 
long  in  possession  of  a  title  to  tiie  best  of  my 
services,  I  am  obliged  to  desire  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
But,  in  truth,  all  I  understand,  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, is  only  this,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
important  difficulty  of  human  science  is  the 
nurture  and  education  of  children.     For,  as  in 

E agriculture,  all  that  precedes  planting,  as  also 
Ian  ting  itself,  is  certain,  plain,  and  easy  ; 
ut,  after  that  which  is  planted  takes  life  and 
shoots  up,  there  is  a  ereat  deal  more  to  be 
done,  and  much  more  difficulty  to  be  eot  over 
to  cultivate  and  bring  it  to  perfection ;  so 
it  is  with  men ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  plant 
them,  but  afler  they  are  bom  then  begins  the 


entitled  Baudii  Amores,  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1638.  This 
Lelius  had  a  nephew,  named  Julius  Capilupus,  who  signal- 
ised himself  by  Centos,  and  even  had  a  talent  for  it  superior 
to  his  uncle,  if  we  may  beliere  Possevin.  Poet.  Sttect,  Lib. 
xvii.  S4. 

*  At  the  Centos  of  Ausonius,  composed  wholly  oat  of  the 
of  Virgil. 
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trouble,  solicitude,  and  care,  to 
train  and  brine  them  up.^    The 
symptoms  of  ueir  inclinations  at 
that  tender  aee  are  so  slight  and 
ol»cure,    and    the   promises    so 
uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it 
is  Tery  hard  to  establish  any  solid  judgment  or 
conjecture  upon  them.     Look  at  Cimon,  for 
example,   and  Themistocles,  and   a   thousand 
others,  whose  manhood  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
ill-promise  of  their  early  youth.     Bears'  cubs 
And  puppies  discover  theur  natural  inclination ; 
bat  men,  so  soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  imme- 
diately applying  themselves  to  certain  habits, 
engaging  themselves  in  certain  opinions,  and 
conformms  themselves  to  particular  laws  and 
customs,  oo  easily  change,  or,  at  least,  disguise, 
their  true  and  real  disposition.    And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  force  the  propensity  of  nature :  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  for  not  having  chosen  the 
right  course,  a  man  throws  away  very  great 
pains,  and  consumes  great  part  of  his  time  in 
training  up  children  to  thmgs  for  which,  by 
their  natural  aversion,  they  are  totally  unfit. 
In  this  difficulty,  nevertheless,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  elemented  in  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  studies,  without 
taking  too  much  notice  of,  or  being  too  super- 
stitious in,  those  light  prognostics  we  too  oilen 
conceive  of  them  in  their  tender  years ;  to  which 
Plato,  in  his  republic,  gives,  methinks,  too 
much  authority. 

But,  madam,  learning  is  doubtless  a  very 
great  ornament,  and  a  thing  of 
Tbe  gT»t  marvellous  use,  especially  to  per- 

|rtffit^^«>aDd    ^^^  y^g^^    4^    ^)^^^    jjggree  o^ 

fortune  in  which  you  are  placed ; 
and,  in  truth,  in  persons  of  mean  and  low  con- 
dition, it  cannot  perform  its  true  and  genuine 
office,  being  naturally  more  prompt  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  war,  in  the  government  of  a 
people,  and  in  negociatin^  leagues  with  princes 
and  foreign  nations,  than  m  forming  a  syllogism 
in  logic,  in  pleading  a  process  m  law,  or  in 
prcscnbmg  a  dose  of  pills  in  physic.     Where- 
fore, madam,  believing  you  will  not  omit  this 
so  necessary  embellishment  in  the  training  of 
your  posterity,    yourself    having   tasted    the 
delights  of  it,  and  being  of  a  learned  extrac- 
tion (for  we  yet    have  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Foix,  from  whom  my  lord, 
your  husband,  and  yourself  are  both  descended, 
and  Monsieur  Francis  de  Candale,  your  uncle, 
does,  every  day,  oblige  the  world  with  others, 
which  will  extend  the  Jcnowledge  of  this  quality 
in  your  family  to  many  succeeding  a^es),  I 
wil^  upon  this  occasion,  presume  to  acquamt  you 
with  one  particular  &ncy  of  my  own,  contrary 
to  the  common  method,  which  is  all  I  am  able 
to  contribute  to  your  service  in  this  matter. 
The  charge  of  tiie  tutor  you  shall  provide 


for  your  son,  upon  the  choice  of  whom  depends 
the  whole  success  of  his  education,  has  several 
other  ereat  branches  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  How  much 
being  unable  to  add  anything  of  choSc  of^a 
moment  to  the  common  rules;  tutor, 
and  also  in  this,  wherein  I  take 
upon  me  to  advise,  he  may  follow  it  so  far  only 
as  it  shall  appear  rational  and  conducing  to  the 
end  in  view.  For  a  boy  of  quality  then,  who 
pretends  to  letters,  not  upon  the  account  of 
profit  (for  so  mean  an  object  as  that  is  unworthy 
of  tlie  grace  and  favour  of  the  muses ;  and, 
moreover,  has  reference  to  others^,  nor  so  much 
for  outward  ornament,  as  for  his  own  proper 
and  peculiar  use,  and  to  furnish  and  enrich 
himself  within,  having  rather  a  desire  to  come 
out  an  accomplished  gentleman  than  a  mere 
learned,  man ;  for  such  a  one,  I  say,  I  would 
have  his  friends  solicitous  to  find  him  out  a 
tutor  who  has  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned 
head,  though  both,  if  such  a  person  can  be 
found;  but,  however,  to  prefer  manners  and 
judgment  before  reading,  and  that  this  man 
should  pursue  the  exercise  of  his  charge  after  a 
new  method. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eter- 
nally thundering  in  their  pupils' 
ears,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a    ^^  ^^^„  ^  , 
funnel,  whilst  the  business  of  these    Ud  ouKbt  to 
is  only  to  repeat  what  the  others    J"*^  JSac- 
have  said  before.     Now  I  would    timet 'bef^i 
have  a  tutor  to  correct  this  error ;    •nd  ■ometimes 
and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,    ^"*  **^- 
he  should,  according  to  the  ca- 
.pacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test, 
permitting  his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish 
tilings,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  discern 
them,  sometimes  opening;  the  way  to  him,  and 
sometimes  making  liim  break  the  ice  himself; 
that  is,  I  would  not  have  him  alone  to  invent 
and  speak,  but  that  he   should  also  hear  his 
pupil  speaic  in  turn.     Socrates,  and,  since  him, 
Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak,  and 
then  spoke  to  them.'     Obest  plerumque  iis  qui 
discere  volunt  auctoritas  eorum  qui  doceni} 
"The  authority  of  those  who  teach   is  very 
often  an  impediment  to  those  who  desire  to 
learn."     The  tutor  should  make  his  pupil,  like 
a  young  horse,  trot  before  him,  that  he  may 
judge  of  his  going,  and  how  much  he  is  to 
abate  of  his  own  speed  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  other.     For 
want  of  which  due  proportion  we  spoil  all; 
yet  to  know  how  to  adjust  i1^  and  to  keep  within 
an  exact  and  due  measure,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  know,  and  'tis  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to  con- 
descend to  his  puerile  motions  and  to  govern 
and  direct  them.      I  walk  firmer  and  more 
secure  up  hill  than  down. 


i 


.  .^  MntimeBfc  u  taken  from  ooe  of  Plafo's  Dialopoei, 
entitled  ThMcei.  where  n  linher  applfing,  with  hi*  wn,  to 
K«cnm,  to  consult  him  to  whom  he  •bonid  put  his  son  lor 


cducmtion.  made  the  Toy  same  remuk  u  Montaigne  baa  m 
this  place.  *  Laertius.  in  vUd, 

3  Cicero,  de  Not.  Deoir.  i.  S. 


Snch  08,  according  to  our  common  way  of 
teaching,  undertake,  with  one  and  the  same 
leflBon,  and  the  same  measure  of  direction,  to 
instruct  several  hoys  of  so  differing  and  unequal 
capacities,  need  not  wonder  if,  in  a  multitude 
of  scholars,  there  are  not  found  above  two  or 
three  who  brin^  away  any  good  account  of 
their  time  and  di8cipline./'4iet  the  roaster  not 
only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his 


lesson,  but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  ofinpr. 

them,  and  let  him  judge  of  the  profit  he  uatf7°^^^'  ^^^  ^^  blossom,  here  and  there  where 


made,  not  b]^  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but 
by  that  of  his  understandmg.  Let4iim  make 
him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred 
tevend  forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many 
several  subjects,  to  see  if  he  yet  rightly  com- 
prehend it,  and  has  made  it  nis  ow^  taking 
instruction  by  his  progress  from  the  institutions 
of  Plato.  'Tis  a  sien  of  crudity  and  indiges- 
tion to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the 
same  condition  it  was  swallowed  down ;  the 
stomach  has  not  performed  its  office  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what 
was  committed  to  it  to  concoct  Our  minds 
work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  appetite  of  another's  ftuicy ; 
enslaved  and  captive  under  the  scuthority  of 
another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected 
to  the  trammels  that  we  have  no  firee  nor  natural 
pace  of  our  own,  our  own  vigour  and  liberty  is 
extinct  and  gone.  Nunquam  tuteUs  sua  stiitf  .* 
"  They  are  never  out  of  wardship." 

I  was  privately  at  Pisa  carried  to  see  a  very 
honest  man,  but  so  great  an  Aristotelian  that 
his  invariable  dogma  was  '^  That  the  touch- 
stone and  square  of  all  solid  imagination  and 
all  truth  was  an  absolute  conformity  to  Aris- 
totle's doctrine,  and  that  all  besides  was  nothing 
but  inanity  and  chimera ;  for  that  he  had  seen 
all  and  said  all."  A  position  that  having  been 
a  little  too  broadly  and  maliciously  interpreted, 
brought  him  into  and  long  kept  him  in  great 
trouble  in  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sift  every  thing  he  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and 
upon   trust.    Let  Aristotle's  Principles  be  no 


Eropounded  to,  and  laid  before,  him,  he  will 
iniself  choose,  if  he  be  able ;  if  no^  he  will 
remain  in  doubt. 

Che  oon  men  cfae  Mper,  dabbUr  m* 

"  I  lore  lomedmei  to  doubt  u  well  u  know." 

For  if  he  embrace  the  opinions  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  they 
will  no  more  be  theirs,  but  become  his  own. 
Who  follows  another,  follows  nothing,  finds 
nothing,  nay,  seeks  nothing.  Non  nimua  nib 
rege,  siln  qmsaue  »e  viruUcet?  "  We  are  not 
under  a  king ;  let  every  one  dispose  of  himself." 
Let  him,  at  least,  know  that  he  does  know. 


'Tis  for  him  to  imbibe  their  knowledge,  but  not 
to  adopt  their  dogmas ;  and  no  matter  if  he 
forgets  where  he  had  his  learning,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  apply  it  to  his  own  use :  truth 
and  reason  are  common  to  every  one,  and  are 
no  more  his  who  spoke  them  first  than  his  who 
spake  them  after.  'Tis  no  more  according  to 
Plato  than  according  to  me,  since  both  he  and 
I  equally  see  and  understand  in  the  same  man- 
Biees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this 


they  find  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the 
honey,  which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and 
no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram :  so  the  several 
firagments  the  pupil  borrows  fix>m  others  he  will 
transform  and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work 
that  shall  be  absolutely  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  judgment,  which  his  instruction,  labour, 
and  study  should  alone  tend  to  form.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  discover  whence  he  had  his 
materials,  but  only  to  produce  what  he  has 
done  with  them.  Men  tnat  live  upon  rapine 
and  borrowing  readily  parade  their  purchases 
and  buildings  to  every  one,  but  do  not  proclaim 
how  they  came  by  the  money.  We  do  not  see 
the  fees  and  perquisites  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
lone  robe ;  but  we  see  the  noble  alliances  where- 
with he  fortifies  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
titles  and  honours  he  has  obtaineu  for  him 
and  his.  No  man  accounts  to  the  public  for  his 
revenue ;  but  every  one  makes  a  show  of  his 
purchases,  and  is  content  the  world  should  know 
niseood  condition. 

'The  advantages  of  our  study  are  to  become 
better  and  wiser.    'Tis,  says  £pi- 
charmus,  the  understanding  that    Wh«t  the  id. 
sees  and  hears,  the  understand-    ITJ^Iy^.^ 
ing    that   improves  everything, 
that  orders  everything,  and  Uiat  acts,  rules, 
and  reigns.^    All  other  foculties  are  blind  and 
deaf,  and  without  soul ;  and  certainly  we  render 
it  timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the 
liberty  and  privilege  to  do  anything  of  itself. 
Who  ever  asKcd  his  pupil  what  he  thought  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ?    Our  pedagogues  stick  them 
full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and  there  esta- 


more  principles  to  him  than  those  of  Epicurus  ^blish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters 
and  the  Stoics :  let  the  diversity  of  opinions  h^  and  syllable 


^  Senecm,  Spiai,  33. 


s  DtaCe,  Infkmo,  i.  93. 


es  are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 
To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge,  'tis  no  more 
than  only  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to 
his  memory.    That  which  a  man  rightly  knows 
and  understands  he  is  the  free  disposer  of  at 
his  own  full  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book.    A  mere  bookish  Team- 
ing is  a  poor  stock  to  go  upon  :  though  it  may 
serve  for  some  kind  of  ornament,    what  true 
there  is  yet  no  foundation  for    phUosophyu. 
any  superstructure   to    be  buUt    ^J****"^^ 
upon  it,  according  to  the  opinion 
or  Plato,  who  says  that  constancy,  faith,  and 
sincerity,  are  the  true  philosophy;  and  the 


>  Senae.  Bpi»,  33. 


*  Ckment.  Akx.  StrowtmL  U. 
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other  acienceB,  that  are  directed  to  other  ends, 
are  bat  eoaenage.  I  eould  wkh  to  know 
whether  Le  Paloel  or  Pompey,  fiunous  daDcincp- 
BMsto.  of  my  time,  coioTiLye  taoght  a.  to 
eat  capers  by  only  seeiiig  them  do  it,  withoat 
stirrinz  from  our  places,  as  these  men  pretend 
to  inform  oar  understandings,  withoat  ever 
setting  them  to  work;  or  whether  we  could 
leam  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  lute,  or 
sine,  withoat  pnctioe,  as  these  attempt  to 
make  as  judge  and  speak  well,  withoat  exer- 
cising us  m  judging  and  speaking.    Now  while 


oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body,  and 
would  have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two 
offices  alone.  I  know  very  well  how  much 
mine  groans  under  the  disadvantase  of  a  body 
so  tender  and  delicate  that  etemaJly  leans  and 
presses  upon  her;  and  often  in  my  reading 
perceive  that  our  masters,  in  their  writings, 
make  examples  pass  for  magnanimity  and  for- 
titade  of  mind,  which  leallv  have  more  to  do 
with  toughness  of  skin  and  oardness  of  bones. 

I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children,  born 

of  so  hard  and  insensible  a  constitution  of  body 

we   are  m  our   apprenticeship   to  leamine^that  a  sou^d  cudgelling  has  been  less  to  them 

whatMever  presents  itself  before  us  is  a  bo^  Ithan  a  flirt  with  a  fin^  would  have  been  to 


Tteotilityaf 


!|    of 


worth  attending  to.  An  arch  trick  of  a  page, 
m  blunder  of  a  servant,  or  a  jest  at  table,  are 
00  many  new  subjects. 

And  for  this  very  reason  acquaintance  with 
the  world  is  of  very  great  ose,  and  travel  into 
Ibfeign  ooontries  of  singular  advantage ;  not  to 
bring  back  (as  most  of  our  young 
Monsieurs  do)  an  account  only  of 
how  many  paces  Santa  Rotonda' 
is  in  circuit ;  or  of  the  richness 
Livia's  attire;  or,  as  some  othos, 
iftow  much  Nero's  &ce,  in  a  statue  in  such  an 
old  ruin,  is  longer  and  broader  than  that  made 
fiir  him  in  such  an  old  medal;  but  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  humours,  man- 
DCfs,  customs,  and  laws  of  those  nations  where 
he  has  been.  And,  that  we  may  whet  and 
sharpen  our  wits,  by  robbing  them  upon  those 
of  others,  I  would  that  a  boy  should  be  tent 
abroad  very  young  and,  in  dder  to  kill  two 
Inrds  with  one  stone,  into  those  neighbouring 
nations  whose  language  differs  most  from  our 
own,  and  to  which,  if  it  be  not  formed  betimes, 
the  tonene  will  be  grown  too  stiff  to  bend. 

Tk  toe  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children 
diould  not  be  brooght  up  in  their  parents'  lap. 
Their  natnnd  affection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  them  all  so  over-fond  that  they  can 
neither  find  in  their  hearts  to  give  them  due 
correction  for  the  foults  they  commit,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  those  hardships  and 
haauds  they  oueht  to  be.  They  would  not 
enonre  to  see  them  retam  all 
dust  and  sweat  from  their  exei^ 
cise,  to  drink  cold  water  when 
they  are  hot,  or  see  them  mount 
an  unrul  V  hone,  or  take  a  foil  in 
hand  against  a  rough  fencer,  or  so  much  as  to 
dkeharge  a  carbine.  And  yet  there  is  no  remedy ; 
whoever  will  have  a  boy  to  be  good  for  any 
thing  when  he  conies  to  be  a  man,  must  by  no 
means  spare  him  when  youne,  and  must  very 
ofkeo  transgress  the  rules  of  physic : — 


yUmmqm  lob  dio^jet  ticpidb  agit 


He 


■harp  eold  ud  tcor^ng  beat  despiae, 
tea^»t  danger  where  meat  danger  lice. 


>» 


It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  soul,  you  are  also 
10  make  his  sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be 


*  Honce,  Od.  U.  s,  S. 


me,  and  that  would  neither  cry  out,  nor  wince 
at  a  good  swinnng  beating ;  when  wrestlers 
countmeit  the  poilosophers  in  patience^  it  is 
rather  strength  of  nerves  than  stoutness  of 
heart.  Now  to  be  inured  to  labour  is  to  be 
able  to  endure  pain.  Lobar  caUum  obducU 
doUjTu*  "  Labour  supplies  pain  with  a  certain 
callosity  that  hardens  it  to  toe  blow."  A  boy 
must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of 
severe  exercise,  to  inure  him  to  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  cauteaies,  and 
even  ol  imprisonment  and  the  rack  itself,  for 
he  may  come,  by  misfortune,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  worst  of  these,  which  (as  this  world  goes) 
sometimes  befal  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
As  for  proof,  in  our  present  civil  war,  whoever 
draws  hu  sword  asainst  the  laws  threatens  all 
honest  men  with  tne  whip  and  the  halter. 

And,  moreover,  by  livmg  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  this  tutor,  which  ou^ht  to  be  sovereign 
over  the  boy  he  has  received  mto  his  charge,  is 
often  checked,  interrupted,  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  parents;  to  which  may  also  be 
added,  that  the  respect  the  whole  mmily  pay 
him,  as  their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to, 


ThaiaieCired 
modeety  is 
irremdy  desir- 
able in  youth. 


are,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  inconveniences  at 
these  teuiier  years. 

In  one's  converse  with  the  world,  I  have 
often  observed  this  vice,  that  in- 
stead of  gathering  observations 
from  others,  we  make  it  our  whole 
business  to  g^ve  them  our  own, 
and  are  more  concerned  how  to 
expose  and  set  out  our  own  commodities  than 
how  to  acquire  new.  Silence  and  modesty  are 
very  advantageous  qualities  in  conversation, 
and  one  should  therefore  train  up  the  boy  to 
be  sparing,  and  a  good  husband  of  what  he 
knows,  wnen  once  acquire ;  and  to  forbear 
taking  exceptions  at,  or  reproving  e^erf  idle 
saying  or  rioicnlous  story,  spoken  or  told  in  his 
presence ;  for  it  is  a  great  rudeness  to  controvert 
every  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own 
pcdate.  Let  him  be  satisfied  with  coRecting 
himself,  and  not  seem  to  condemn  every  thing 
in  another  he  would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute 
against  common  customs.  Licet  aapert  wne 
pampd,  mm  invidid.^     "Let   him   be   wise 


Cfteeroi  3We.  Qims.  ii- 14* 
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without  assumption,  without  envy.''  Let  him 
avoid  thia  pedagoguish  and  uncivil  fashion, 
this  childish  ambition  of  coveting  to  appear 


seeking  to  found  a  special  reputation  thereon. 
For,  as  it  becomes  none  but  great  poets  to  make 
use  of  the  poetic  license,  so  it  is  intolerable 
tiiat  any  but  men  of  great  and  illustrious  souls 
should  be  privileged  above  the  authority  of 
custom.  Si  quid  Socrates  et  Aristippus  contra 
morem  et  conmetudinem^ecerunt;  i4em  sibi  ne 
arlfitretur  licere:  magma  enim  iUi  et  divinis 
bonis  hanc  licentiam  OMequehantur}  "  If 
Socrates  and  Aristippus  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  custom,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 
licensed  to  do  the  same ;  for  it  was  by  great  and 
sovereign  virtues  that  they  obtained  this  pri- 
vilege.'' Let  him  be  instructed  not  to  engage  in 
discourse,  or  dispute  but  with  a  champion 
worthy  of  him,  and  even  there,  not  to  make 
use  ot  all  the  little  subtleties  that  may  serve 
his  purpose ;  but  only  such  as  may  best  serve 
him  upon  Uiat  occasion.  Let  him  be  taught 
to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  reasons,  to  see 
they  are  pertinent,  and  to  affect  brevity ;  above 
all,  let  him  be  lessoned  to  acquiesce  and  submit 
to  truth  as  soon  as  ever  he  shall  discover  it, 
whether  in  his  opponent's  argument,  or  upon 
better  consideration  of  his  own ;  for  he  should 
never  be  preferred  to  the  chair  for  a  mere  clatter 
of  woi^ds  and  syllogisms,  nor  be  engaged  to 
any  argument  whatever,  than  as  he  shall  in  his 
own  judgment  approve  it ;  nor  be  bound  to  that 
trade,  where  the  liberty  of  recantation,  and 
setting  off  upon  better  thoughts,  are  to  be  sold 
lor  ready  money.  Neque,  ut  omnia  quce 
proBscripta  4*  imperata  sint^  de/endat,  necessi- 
tate uud  cogitur,^  '^  Neither  is  there  any 
necessity  or  obli^tion  upon  him  at  all,  that  he 
should  defend  all  things  that  are  recommended 
to  and  enjoined  him." 

If  his  tutor  be  of  my  humour,  he  will  form 
his  will  to  be  a  very  ^ood  and  loyal  subject  to 
his  prince,  verv  afi^tionate  to  his  person,  and 
very  stout  in  his  quarrel ;  but  withal,  he  will 
cool  in  him  the  desire  of  having  any  other  tie 
to  his  service  tban  public  duty ;  because, 
besides  several  other  inconveniences,  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  every  honest  man 
ought  to  have,  a  man's  judgment  beine  bribed 
ana  pre-possessed  bv  these  particular  obligations 
and  favours,  is  either  blinded  and  less  free  to 
exercise  its  function,  or  shall  be  blemished  either 
with  ingratitude  or  indiscretion. 

SST^SL      A  man  that  is  purely  a  courtier 
upon  pnnoes.  -^v       l  ^ 

can  neither  have  power  nor  wit 
to  speak  or  think  otherwise  than  &vourably  of 
a  master,  who,  amongst  so  many  thousands  of 
other  subjects,  has  picked  out  him  with  his  own 
hand,  to  nourish  and  advance  him.  This  favour, 
and  the  profit  flowing  from  it,  must  needs,  ana 


>  Cic.  de  Offie.  I.  41. 
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not  without  some  shew  of  reason,  corrupt  his 
freedom  of  speaking,  and  dazzle  him.  And  we 
commonly  see  these  people  speak  in  another 
kind  of  phrase  than  is  ordinarily  spoken  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  much  to  be 
believed  in  such  matters. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  ma- 
nifest io   his  speech,   and  have 
only    reason    lor    their    guide.    cufSated?  * 
Make  him    understand  that  to 
acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in  liis 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  him- 
self,  is  an  effect  ot  judgment  and  sincerity, 
which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek 
after.      That    obstinacy    and    contention    are 
common  qualities,  most  appearing  in  and  best 
becoming  a  mean  soul.    That  to  recollect  and 
correct  himself,  and  to  forsake  a  bad  argument 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are  great  and 
rare  philosophical  qualities.     Let 
him  be  directed,  beincr  in  com-    ^*  mu»t  be 
pany,  to  have  his  eye  and  ear  in    ^hcn  in  com. 
every  comer  of  the  room  ;  for  I    p»ny,  to  be 
find  that  the  places  of  greatest    JJi^'j^'ng 
honour  are  commonly  possessed  by    said  or  done, 
men  that  have  least  in  them,  and 
that  the  greatest  fortunes  are  not  alwa3r8  ac- 
companied with  the  ablest  parts.     I  have  been 
present,  when,  whilst  they  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  have  been  only  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  Arras,  or  the  flavour  of  the  wine, 
manyfine  things  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.    Let  him  examine 
every  man's  talent  \  a  peasant,  a  bricklayer,  or 
any  casual  passenger,  a  man  may  learn  some- 
thing from  every  one  of  these  in  their  several 
capacities,  and   something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be 
made  at  one  time  or  another;  nay,  even  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  others  will  contribute  to 
his  instruction.     By  observing  the  graces  and 
manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  himself 
an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of 
the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to 
enquire  after  every  thing,  and  whatever  there  is 
of  singular  and  rare  near  the  place  where  he 
shall  reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it ;  a  fine  house, 
a  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  place  where 
a  battle  was  anciently  fought,  the  passage  of 
Ccesar  or  of  Charlemaigne, 

Quie  Telliu  tit  IcnU  gelu,  ouie  putri*  ab  lettu, 
VentuB  in  Italiam  qui«  bene  Tela  ferat.' 

"  What  landt  are  firoien,  what  are  parched,  explore, 
And  what  wind  bears  lu  to  the  Italian  ahore." 

Let  him  enquire  into  the  manners,  revenues, 
and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
very  pleasant  to  learn  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  thus  conversing  with  men,  I 
mean,  and  principally,  those  who    J^jJlJ^^dJ^' 
only  live  in  the  records  of  history ; 
let  him,  by  reading  those  books,  converse  witli 
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the  great  and  heroic  soub  of  better  ages.  It  is 
an  idle  stody,  I  confess,  to  those  who  choose  to 
make  it  so,  By  doing  it  after  a  negligent  man- 
ner :  but  to  those  also  who  choose  to  make  it 
so,  by  care  and  observation,  it  is  a  study  of 
inestimable  froit  and  value ;  and  the  only  one, 
as  Plato  reports,  the  Lacedemonians  reserved 
to  ihemselves.^  What  profit  shall  he  not  reap, 
as  to  the  business  of  men,  by  reading  the  lives 
of  Piatsrch  ?  But,  withal,  let  my  tutor  remem- 
ber to  what  end  his  instructions  are  principally 
directed,  and  that  he  do  not  so  much  imprint 
in  his  pupil's  memory  the  date  of  the  nun  of 
Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio ;  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as 
why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  died 
there.  Let  him  reaa  history,  not  as  an  amusing 
narrative,  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  judgment. 
'Tis  this  study  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
others  we  apply  ourselves  with  the  most  difier- 
ing  and  uncertain  measures.  I  have  read  an 
hundred  things  in  Liw,  that  another  has  not, 
or  not  taken  notice  o^  at  least ;  and  Plutarch 
has  read  a  hundred  more  than  ever  I  could  find, 
or  than  peradventure  the  author  ever  writ.  To 
some  it  is  merely  a  grammar-study  ;  to  others^ 
the  very  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by  which  the 
most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  ox  our  human 
nature  axe  penetrated  into.  There  are  in  Plu- 
tarch many  long  discourses  very  worthy  to  be 
carefully  read  and  observed,  for  he  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  all  other,  the  neatest  master  in  that 
kind  of  writing ;  but  wiSial,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand others  wnich  he  has  only  touched  and 
fflanoed  upon,  where  he  only  points  with  his 
nneer  to  direct  us  which  way  we  may  ^o  if  we 
will,  and  contents  himself  sometimes  with  only 

S'vtng  one  brisk  hit  in  the  nicest  article  of 
e  question,  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
rest ;  as  for  example,  where  he  says,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  ot  Asia  came  to  be  vassals  to 
one  only,  for  not  haying  been  able  to  pronounce 
one  syllable,  which  is  no,"^  Which  saying  of 
his  gave  peihans  matter  and  occasion  to  fioetius 
to  write  his  **  Voluntary  Servitude."'  Even  this, 
but  to  see  him  pick  out  a  light  action  in  a  man's 
life,  or  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
meh  importance,  is  itself  a  whole  discourse. 
It  is  a  pity  that  men  of  understanding  should  so 
immoderately  affect  brevity ;  no  doubt  but  their 
reputation  is  the  better  for  it :  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  are  the  worse.  Plutarch  had  rather 
we  should  applaud  his  judgment  than  commend 
his  knowledge,  and  had  rather  leave  us  with  an 
appetite  to  read  more,  than  glutted  with  that 
we  have  already  read.  He  knew  very  well 
that  a  man  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the 


•  Phttaraii,  in  h»  TVemtiM  on  Fml»e  SktM£, 

*  TUb  wm  Montaigne's  ftieod,  of  whom  I  ■hall  have 
to  Mj  mora  elwwbere.    Bb  name  was  Stephen 

and  he  eompoeed  that  hook  of  Votuataiy  Scrritude, 
li  b«n  mentioned  hy  MoataSgae,  and  of  which  we 
ehnll  flad  him  diaeoaniag  mora  pafticalailT  in  the  S7th  chap, 
of  Clna  book,  ander  the  artide  of  Prienosbip.  One  tiuntf 
rmj  sorprieittc  le  that,  in  almoeC  all  the  editions  which  I 
knee  cansnlled^  iaatead  of  Boetina  we  raad  Boeotia,  a  country 


best  subjects,  and  that  Alezandrides  did  justly 
reproach  him  who  made  very  elegant,  but  too 
long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori,  when  he  said, 
**  O  stranger !  thou  speakest  the  things  thou 
oughtest  to  speak,  but  not  after  the  manner 
thou  shouldest  speak  them."^  Such  as  have 
lean  and  spare  bodies  stuff  themselves  out  with 
clothes;  so  they  who  are  defective  in  matter 
endeavour  to  make  amends  with  words. 

Human  understanding  is  marvellously  en- 
lightened by  daily  conversation 
with  men,  lor  we  are  otherwise  with^'STrid 
in  ourselves  stupid  and  dull,  and  greatly  assists 
have  our  sight  limited  to  the  J^SJf*'" 
length  of  our  own  noses.  One  *  "**' 
asking  Socrates  of  what  country  he  wa?,  he  did 
not  make  answer,  "  Of  Athens, '  but,  '*  Of  tiie 
world  "^  having  an  imagination  rich  and  ex- 
pansive, he  embraced  the  whole  world  for  his 
country,  and  extended  his  society,  his  friendship, 
and  his  knowledge,  to  all  mauKind ;  not  as  we 
do,  who  look  no  farther  than  our  feet.  When 
the  vines  of  our  village  are  nipped  with  the 
frost,  the  parish-priest  presently  concludes  that 
the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out  against  all 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  cannimds  have 
already  got  the  pip.  Who  is  it  that,  seeing 
these  civil  wan  of  ours,  does  not  cry  out, 
That  the  machine  of  tlie  whole  world  is  up- 
setting, and  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  at 
hand  I  without  considering  that  many  worse 
things  have  been  seen,  and  tliat,  in  the  mean 
time,  people  are  very  merry  in  ten  thousand 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding.  For 
my  psirt,  considering  the  licence  and  impunity 
that  always  attend  such  commotions,  I  wond(*r 
they  are  so  moderate,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
mischief  done.  To  him  tliat  feels  the  hail-stones 
patter  about  his  ears,  the  whole  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  in  storm  and  tempest ;  like  the 
ridiculous  Savoyard,  who  said  very  gravely, 
"  That  if  that  simple  kin^  of  France  had 
managed  well  he  might  in  time  have  come  to 
be  steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  his 
master.''  The  fellow  could  not,  in  his  sliallow 
imagination,  conceive  that  tliere  could  be  any 
thing  greater  than  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  all  of  us  insenbibly  in  this  error, 
an  error  of  very  pernicious  consequence.  But 
whoever  shall  represent  to  his  fancy,  as  in  a 
picture,  that  great  image  of  our  mother  nature, 
pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  lustre ;  who- 
ever in  her  face  shall  read  so  general  and  so 
constant  a  variety,  whoever  shaU  observe  him- 
self in  that  fifl[ure,  and  not  liimself  but  a  whole 
kingdom,  no  higher  than  the  least  touch  of  a 
pencil,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  man 


of  Graeee,  and  that  in  thoee  which  hare  short  marginal  lemmas 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages,  we  are  told,  upon  account  of 
this  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  this  country  of  Greece  Tolon- 
tarily  suhmitted  to  slavery ;  a  fatal  accident,  which  can  has 
been  taken  to  point  out  in  the  margin,  by  these  words,  which 
ara  by  no  means  equiTocal.  "  The  Toluntary  slavery  of  the 
Boeotians.*'  Thns  a  very  material  confusion  has  arisen  from 
a  small  error  in  typography. 

*  Id.  Apoiktgjnt. 

*  Id.  On  BuMshmau,    Cicero.  TWer.  QviSf.  t.  37. 
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alone  is  able  to  value  things  according  to  their 
true  estimato  and  grandeur. 
This  great  world,  which  some  do  yet  multiply 

as  several  species  undor  one  genus, 
SUllI*SlS;-v  w  ^e  mirror  wherein  we  are  to 
ftiiahouidiook.    behold  ourselves,  to  be  able  to 

know  ourselves  as  we  onsht  to  do. 
In  short,  I  would  have  this  to  be  the  book  my 
young[  gentleman  should  study  with  the  most 
attention  ;  for  so  many  humours,  so  many  sects, 
so  many  judgments,  opinions,  laws,  and  customs, 
teach  us  to  jnd^  aright  of  our  own,  and  inform 
our  understandmg  to  discover  its  imperfection 
and  natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  lesson. 
So  many  mutations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  so  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  public 
fortune,  will  make  us  wise  enough  to  ma&e  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great 
names,  so  many  famous  victories  and  conquests 
drowned  and  swallowed  in  oblivion,  render  our 
hopes  ridiculous  of  eternizing  our  names  by  the 
taking  of  half  a  score  light  horse,  or  a  paltry 
turre^  which  only  derives  its  memory  irom  its 
ruin.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  so  many 
foreign  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  inflated 
majesty  of  so  many  courts  and  grandeurs, 
accustom  and  fortify  our  sight,  without  winking, 
to  behold  and  endure  the  lustre  of  our  own. 
So  many  millions  of  men  buried  before  us,  en- 
courage us  not  to  fear  to  go  seek  such  ffood  com- 
pany in  the  other  world,  and  so  of  all  ^e  rest. 
Pytbaeoras  was  wont  to  say,  that  our  life 
resembled  the  great  and  populous  assembly  of 
the  Olympic  Games:  some  exercise  the  body 
for  ^lory.  others  carry  merchandize  to  sell  for 
pront ;  tnere  are  also  some,  and  those  none  of 
the  worst  sort,  who  pursue  no  other  advantage 
than  only  to  look  on,  and  to  consider  how  and 
why  every  thing  is  done^  and  to  be  nnactive 

rtators  of  the  lives  of  other  men,  thereby 
better  to  judge  of  and  regulate  their  own. 
As  examples^  all  the  instruction  couched  in 
philosophical  duoounes  may  be  taken,  to  which 
all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  rule,  ought 
to  be  especially  directed :  where  a  man  shfdl 
be  taught  to  know, 

Qnld  fM  optara ;  quid  uper 
Utile  onmmaa  babet ;  ptferiM,  euiaqoe  proplnqait 
Qiuntum  elargiri  deeeat «  quern  te  Deua  erne 
JuBiit ;  ct  humanA  quA  parte  locatua  es  in  re. 
Quid  •nmofl,  ant  quidnam  victari  gignimor.' 

"  Think  what  we  are,  and  for  what  ends  deaign'd ; 
How  we  may  beat  through  life's  long  maiea  wind ; 
What  we  ahould  wuh  for—how  we  may  diacem 
The  bounda  of  wealth,  and  its  true  uaea  learn ; 
How  fix  the  portion  whieh  we  ought  to  giTe 
To  frienda,  relationa,  country— how  to  live 
Aa  flta  our  atation  {  and  how  beat  punue 
What  Ood  baa  placed  na  in  thia  world  to  do  i" 

what  it  is  to  know,  and  what  to  be  ienorant, 
what  ought  to  be  the  end  and  desi^  of  study  ; 
what  valour,  temperance,  and  jusuce  are ;  the 

1  Peniua,  ui.  07. 
'  ^neid,  iii.  459. 
'  Horace,  Bpigt.  i.  S.  40. 

*  Seneca,  Spiti.  88. 

*  Diogenea  Laertiua.  in  the  Life  of  SoeraCea.  Soeratft 
pnmuM  philoMopkium  dnoeatift  4  ctelo  et  eoegU  de  vita  et 
morikuM  rtbutqvt  bonia  et  matia  qum'ere.    "  Socratct  fint 


difference  betwixt  ambition  and  avarice,  servi- 
tude and  subjection ;  licentiousness  and  liberty : 
by  what  token  a  man  may  know  true  and  eolia 
content ;  bow  fa/  death,  pain,  and  diBgmoe  are 
to  be  feared, 

Et  quo  qnemqoe  modo  ftigiatqae  feralqoe  laborcm.' 
"  And  what  tbott  nay'at  avoid,  and  what  moat  undergo." 

By  what  secret  springs  we  move,  and  the  reason 
or  our  various  irresolutions.  For,  methinks, 
the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  fleason 
his  understanding  ought  to  be  that  which 
regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense;  that 
teaches  him  to  know  himself,  and  how  both 
well  to  die  and  well  to  live.  Amongst  tlie 
liberal  sciences,  let  us  hesra  with  that  which 
makes  us  free  */  not  that  Uiey  do  not  all  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  instruction  and  use  of 
life,  as  all  other  thin^  in  some  sort,  also  do ; 
but  let  us  make  choice  of  that  which  directly 
and  professedly  serves  to  that  end.  If  we  were 
once  able  to  restrain  the  offices  of  haman  life 
within  their  just  and  natural  limits,  we  should 
find  that  most  of  the  sciences  in  use  are  of  no 
mat  use  to  us,  and,  even  in  those  that  are, 
tiiat  there  are  many  very  unnecessary  cavities 
and  dilatations  which  we  had  better  let  alone, 
and,  following  Socrates'  direction,  limit  the 
course  of  our  studies  to  those  of  real  utility  :* 

Sapereande: 
Indpe.    ViTcndi  recte  oui  prorogat  horam, 
Huaticua  ezpectat  dum  defluat  amnaa  {  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  Tolubilia  aeram.* 

"  Dare  to  be  wiae ;  and  now 
Begin  ;  the  man  who  has  it  in  hia  power 
To  practise  virtue,  and  puta  off  (be  hour, 
Waita,  like  the  clown,  to  ace  the  brook  run  low 
Whidi  onward  flowa,  and  will  for  ever  flow." 

'Tis  a  great  foolery  to  teach  our  children 

Quid  moreant  Ptaeea,  animoaaque  dgna  Leonia, 
Lotoa,  ct  Heaperii  quid  Capiieomua  aqui.' 

"  What  infloeoee  Placea  and  fleree  Leo  have. 
Or  CapricomuB  in  the  Heaperian  wate." 

The  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  motion  of 
the  eighth  sphere  before  their  own. 

Ti  frXcIad^o'a'f  kh/aoI 
T.'  A'  anpaviw  fiomrtm,^ 

"  How  awift  the  aeven  atatera'  motiona  are. 
Or  the  dull  chnrla  how  alow,  what  need  I  care." 

Anaximenes,  writing  to  Pvthaeoras,  *^To 
what  purpose,''  said  he,  ''snould  I  troubk 
myself  in  searohin^  out  the  secrets  of  the  stars, 
having  death  or  slavery  continually  before  my 
eyes  ?"  (For  the  kings  of  Persia  were  at  thai 
time  preparing  to  invfule  his  country.)  £lyer\ 
one  ought  to  say  the  same ;  "  Being  assailed 
as  I  am,  by  amoition,  avarice,  temerity,  anc 
superstition,  and  havine  within  so  many  otbei 
enemies  of  life,  shall  1  go  cudgel  my  braini 
about  the  world's  revolutions  ?"* 

After  having  taught  our  pupil  what   wil 

called  down  philoaophj  from  the  hcatena,  and  nande  life  wen 
mannera.  and  good  and  evil,  the  olyeeta  of  ita  enquiry. "- 
Cicero,  TuK.  Qum$t.  t.  4. 

*  Horace,  BpiM.  i.  9.  40. 
^  Propert.  It.  1.  8«, 

*  Anac.  XTU.  10. 

*  Laertiua,  in  vUA, 
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make  him  more  wise  and  good, 
you  may  then  shew  him  the  ele- 
ments of  lo^c,  physic,  geometry, 
and  rhetoric;  and  the  science 
which  he  shall  then  himself  most 
incline  to,  his  judgment  bein^,  beforehand, 
formed  and  fit  to  choose,  he  will  quickly  make 
his  own.  The  way  of  instructing  him  ought  to 
be,  sometimes  by  discourse,  and  sometimes  by 
reading ;  sometimes  his  eovemor  shall  put  the 
Author  himself,  which  ne  shall  think  most 
proper  for  him,  into  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
only  the  marrow  and  substance  of  it ;  and  if 
the  governor  himself  be  not  conversant  enough 
in  liooks  to  turn  to  all  the  fine  discourses  the 
book  contains,  there  may  some  man  of  letters  be 
joined  to  him,  that,  upon  every  occasion  shall 
supply  him  with  what  he  desires  and  stands 
in  need  of,  to  recommend  to  his  pupil.  And 
who  can  doubt  but  that  this  way  or  teaching  is 
much  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  Gaza  ?^ 
In  which  the  precepts  are  so  intricate,  and  so 
harsh,  and  the  words  so  vain,  empty,  and  insig- 
nificant, that  there  is  no  hold  on  them  ;  nothing 
that  quickens  and  elevates  the  wit  and  fency ; 
whereas,  here  the  mind  has  what  to  feed  upon 
and  to  digest.  This  fruit,  therefore,  is  not  only, 
without  comparison,  much  finer,  but  will  also 
be  much  more  early  ripe. 

Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  matters  should  be 
at  SDch  a  pass,  in  this  age  of  ours,  that  philo- 
sophy, even  with  men  ot  understanding,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fantastic  name, 
a  tiling  of  no  use,  no  value,  either  in  opinion 
or  effect;  and  I  think  'tis  these  miserable 
ergotisms,  by  taking  possession  of  the  avenues 
anto  it,  are  the  cause.  People  are  much  to 
blame  to  represent  it  to  children  as  a  thin^  of 
80  difficult  access,  and  with  such  a  frowning, 
grim,  and  formidable  aspect.  Who  is  it  has 
dj^iiised  it  thus  with  this  false,  p^ale,  and 
hi<wons  countenance  ?  There  is  nothing  more 
lury,  more  gay,  more  frolic,  I  had  like  to  have 
•aid,  more  wanton.  She  preaches  nothing  but 
feastine  and  jollity ;  a  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
look  shews  that  she  does  not  inhabit  there. 
Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  finding  in  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  a  knot  of  philosophers  set 
chattering  together,  said  to  them,  ^'  Either  I 
am  much  deceived,  or,  by  your  cheerful  and 
pleasant  countenance,  you  are  engaged  in  no 
yery  deep  discourse."  To  which  one  of  them, 
Hexacleon,  the  Megarean,  replied,  "Tis  for 
sach  as  puzzle  their  brains  about  enquiring 
whether  toe  future  tense  of  the  verb  BdAAw  be 
spelt  with  a  double  X,  or  that  hunt  after  the 
derivation  of  the  comparatives  x*^^^^»  ^cXnoy, 
and  the  superlatives  Xlipivoy,  BlXri^ov,  to  knit 


1  A  Htenry  man  of  the  fifteenth  eentuir,  bora  at  Tlietn- 
loniea,  wko  took  ap  his  rMtdcsce  in  Italy.  Re  i«  the 
■atbor  of  aa  indifferent  Greek  frammar,  rvrj  obteuie  and 
eooiplicaled  in  Ite  rnlee. 

*  nvtafch,  CfoneUt  tkmi  ktm9  ceased. 

*  Juftaai,  Is.  IS* 

*  Two  of  the  Una  of  tnctent  Kholattic  logic.    The  whole 


their  brows  whilst  discoursing  of  their  science ; 
but  as  to  philosophical  discourses  they  always 
amuse  and  cheer  up  those  that  treat  of  them, 
and  never  deject  them,  or  make  them  sad.'" 

Deprendu  animi  tormenta  latentis  In  aegro 
Corpore.  deprendaa  et  g;audie ;  tumit  utrnmque 
Inde  habitam  faciei.' 


"  For  itill  we  find 


The  hto  thf  unerring  index  of  the  mind. 

And  as  thU  feels  or  fancies  jujrs  or  woes. 

That  pales  with  anguish,  or  with  rapinre  glows." 

The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought, 
by  its  necessarily  healthy  condi- 
tion, to  render  the  body  healthful  Philosophy 
too ;  she  ought  to  make  her  tran-  ^^^  ^eU 
quillity  and  satisfaction  shine,  so  as  tiie  mind. 
as  to  appear  without,  and  her  con- 
tentment ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour 
to  her  own  mould,  and  consequently  to  fortify 
it  with  a  graceful  confidence,  an  active  and 
joyous  carriage,  and  a  serene  and  contented 
countenance.  The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom 
is  a  continual  cheerfulness;  her 
state  is  like  that  of  things  in  cheerfulness  a 
the  regions  above  the  moon,  "'gn  of  wisdom, 
always  clear  and  serene.  'Tis 
Baroco  and  BaraUpton*  that  render  their  dis- 
ciples so  dirty  and  ill-favoured,  and  not  she ; 
they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but  by  hear- 
say. 'Tis  she  that  calms  and  appeases  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  who 
teaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing ; 
and  this  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles, 
but  by  natural  and  manifest  reasons.  She  has 
virtue  for  her  end  ;  which  is  not,  as  the  school- 
men say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible  precipice.  Such  as 
have  approached  her  find  it,  quite  the  contrary, 
to  be  seated  in  a  fair,  fruitful,  and  flourishing 
plain,  whence  she  easilv  discovers  all  things 
below  her ;  but  to  whicn  any  one  may  arrive 
if  he  know  the  way,  through  shady,  green, 
and  sweet-scented  walks  and  avenues,  by  a 
pleasant,  easy,  and  smooth  descent,  like  that 
of  the  celestial  arches.  'Tis  for  not  haying 
frequented  this  supreme,  this  beautiful,  trium- 
phant, and  amiable,  this  equally  delicious  and 
courageous  virtue,  this  so  professed  and  impla- 
cable enemy  to  anxiety,  sorrow,  fear,  and 
constraint,  who,  having  nature  iot  her  guide, 
has  fortune  and  pleasure  for  her  companions, 
that  they  have  gone  according  to  their  own 
weak  imagination,  and  created  this  ridiculous, 
this  sorrowful,  querulous,  despiteful,  threaten- 
ing, terrible  image  of  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
soBtary  rock  amontrst  thorns  and  brambles,  and 
made  of  it  a  hobgoblin  to  frighten  people  from 
daring  to  approach  it. 


of  the  nineteen  fictitious  words  which  ezpieased  the  nine- 
teen fonns  of  syllogism  were  these : 

Barbara,  eelarent,  darii,  ferio,  baraliptnn, 
Celantes,  dabitis,  fspesmo,  friiesomoram, 
Cesare,  camestres  festino,  baroco,  darapti, 
Felapton,  diaamis,  dakisi,  bocardo,  ferison. 

Fa 
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But  the  tutor  that  I  would  have,  knowing  it 
Virt  cht  to  ^  ^  duty  to  possess  his  pupil 
to ber^ilr  with  as  much  or  more  aifection, 
lented  tb  youth  than  reverence,  to  virtue,  will  be 
51n*6?^'^**  able  to  inform  him  that  the  poets* 
amUbUtium  have  evermore  accommodated 
^*'  themselves  to  the  public  humour, 

and  make  him  sensible  that  the  gods  have 
planted  far  more  toil  in  the  avenues  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Venus,  than  in  those  of  Minerva.  And 
when  he  shall  once  find  him  begin  to  apprehend 
he  shall  represent  to  him  a  Bradamante  or  an 
Angelica  for  a  mistress;'  a  natural,  active, 
generous,  not  masculine,  but  manly  beauty,  in 
comparison  of  soft,  delicate,  artificial,  simper- 
ing, and  affected  charms ;  the  one  in  the  habit 
of^an  heroic  youth  with  a  glittering  helmet  on 
her  brow :  the  other  trick^  up  in  curls  and 
ribbons,  like  a  silly  minx ;  he  will  then  judge 
his  love  to  be  brave  and  manly,  if  he  finds 
him  choose  quite  contrary  to  wat  effeminate 
shepherd  of  rhrjreia. 

Such  a  tutor  win  make  a  pupil  to  digest  this 
new  lesson,  that  the  height  and  value  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  the  facility,  utility,  and  plea- 
sure of  its  exercise ;  so  far  from  difficulty  that 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  subtle,  may  make  it  their  own  ;  and  'tis 
by  order  and  good  conduct,  not  by  force,  that  it 
is  to  be  acquired.  Socrates,  her  first  favourite, 
is  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  violence  as  totally 
to  throw  it  aside,  to  slip  into  the  more  natural 
facility  of  her  own  progress.  'Tis  the  nursing- 
mother  of  all  human  pleasures,  who,  in  render- 
ing them  just,  renders  them  abo  pure  and 
permanent;  in  modcratino^  them,  keeps  them 
m  breath  and  appetite;  In  interdicting  those 
which  she  herselr  refuses,  whets  our  desire  to 
those  which  she  allows ;  and,  like  a  kind  and 
liberal  mother,  abundantly  allows  all  that 
nature  requires,  even  to  satiety,  if  not  to  lassi- 
tude ;  unless  we  choose  to  say  that  the  regimen 
that  stops  the  toper's  hand  before  he  has  drunk 
himself  drunk,  the  glutton's  before  he  has 
eaten  to  a  surfeit,  and  the  wencber's  career 
before  ho  needs  a  surgeon,  is  an  enemy  to 
pleasure.  If  the  ordinary  fortune  fail  her,  she 
does  without  her.  or  frames  another,  wholly  her 
own,  not  so  fickle  and  unsteady.  She  can  be 
rich,  potent,  and  wise,  and  knows  how  to  lie 
upon  a  sofi  and  perfumed  couch.  She  loves 
lire,  beauty,  glory,  and  health ;  but  her  proper 
and  peculiar  office  is  to  know  how  regularly  to 
make  use  of  all  these  good  things,  and  how 
to  part  with  them  without  concern ;  an  office 
much  more  noble  than  troublesome,  and  without 
which  the  whole  course  of  life  is  unnatural, 
turbulent,  and  deformed  ;  and  there  it  is  indeed 
that  men  may  justly  represent  those  monsters 

*  Retiodt  EpY<  MM  hmm  V-     '  Two  beroinei  in  Arioato. 

*  In  M.  Naigeon't  edition  thopaMAgoitaodsthuBt  **That 
bb  tator  in  good  time  •tnngle  bin,  if  be  is  without  wit- 
Dcaaee;  or  that  he  be  put,*' &c.  "Thiaf«iiMiritaA/<>paaMM," 
obeenree  If.  Naigeun,  **  it  nut  found  in  any  edition  of  the 
EMaya;  but  it  it  in  the  hand- writing  of  Montaigne,  in  the 
eop7  which  he  conccted.    The  remedy  pointed  out  by  this 


upon  rocks  and  precipices.  If  this  pupil  shall 
happen  to  be  of  so  cross  and  contrarv  a  dis- 
position that  he  had  rather  hear  an  idle  tale 
than  the  true  narrative  of  some  noble  expedi- 
tion or  some  wise  and  learned  discourse ;  yiho 
at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  that  excites  the  youthful 
ardour  of  his  companions,  leaves  that  to  follow 
another  that  calls  to  a  morrice-dance  or  the 
bears ;  and  who  would  not  wish  nor  find  it  more 
delightful  to  return  all  over  dust  victorious  from 
a  battle  than  from  tennis  or  a  ball,  with  the 
prize  of  those  exercises ;  I  see  no  other  remedy' 
but  that  he  be  bound  apprentice  in  some  ^ood 
town  to  learn  to  make  minced-pies,  thoudi  he 
were  the  son  of  a  duke ;  according  to  Plato':! 
precept,  **  That  children  are  to  be  placed  out 
m  life  not  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
father,  but  according  to  their  own  capacities." 

Since  philosophy  is  that  which  instructs  us 
to  live,  and  that  infancy  has  there         phiioionhy 
its  lessons  as  well  as  other  ages,         ouf^bt  to  be 
why  is  it  not  communciated  to         *fV,Kj*"" 
children  betimes  ?  *''''^^'*"- 

Udum  et  molle  lutum  ctt ;  nunc,  nunc  propcrandnt,  et  acri 
Fingendtts  aine  fine  rota.^ 

"  The  clay  ia  moist  and  toft ;  now,  now  mahe  baste. 
And  form  the  Tcsacl,  for  the  wheel  turns  fiut." 

They  begin  to  teach  us  to  live  when  we 
have  fumost  done  living     A  hundred  students 
have  got  the  pox  before  they  have  come  to 
read  Aristotle's  Lecture  on  Temperance.   Cicero 
said  that,  though  he  should  live  two  men's  ages, 
he  should  never  find  leisure  to  study  the  l^ric 
poets;  and  I  find  the  Sophists  yet  more  de- 
plorably   unprofitable.     The   boy  we  w^ould 
train  has  a  great  deal  less  time  to  spare ;  he 
owes  but  tlie  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  to  his  tutor,  the  remainder  is  due  to  action : 
therefore  let  us  employ  that  short  time  in  ne- 
cessary instruction.     Away  with  your  crabbed 
loeical  subtleties ;  they  are  abuses,  tliinp  by 
which  our  lives  can  never  be  amended.   Take  me 
the  plain  discourses  of  philosophy,  learn  first 
how  rightiy  to  choose,  and  then  righdy  to  apply 
them ;  they  are  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
one  of  Boccacio's  novels ;  a  child  from  nurse  is 
much  more  capable  of  them  than  of  learning  to 
read  or  to  write.     Philosophy  has  discourse* 
equally  proper  for  childhood  as  for  old  age. 

I  am  of  Plutaroh's  mind,  that  Aristotle  did 
not  so  much  trouble  his  great  dis-  Aristotle  a  mc 
ciple  with  the  knack  of  forming  thodof instruct' 
sylloirisms,  or  with  the  elements    »»  Aiexnndei 

V      ®       A  '^i,  •   r     *       '    1.        »«  Great. 

of  geometry,  as  with  infusing  into 
him  good  precepts  concerning  valour,  prowess 
magnanimity,  temperance,  and  the  contempt  o 
fear;  and  with  thisammunition  sent  him,  wbils 
yet  a  boy,  with  no  more  than  30,000   foot 


philoeopher  is  one  of  those  aets  of  rigour  which  the  puhli 
interest  or  reaaoni  of  state  sometimes  command,  nnd  Klway 
justify.'*  If  this  passage  does  not  appear  in  an^  uf  th 
editions  of  Montaigne,  it  ia  doubtless  because  his  enhghtenei 
mind  recognised,  upon  reflection,  the  horrible  abuaea  t 
which  the  introduction  of  such  a  reme^  would  lead. 
*  Persius,  iii.  S3. 
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4,000  hone,  and  but  42,000  cruwiw,  to  sub- 
jugate the  empire  of  the  whole  earth.  As  for 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  Alexander,  he  says, 
highlv  indeed  conunended  their  excellence,  and 
had  them  in  very  great  honour  and  esteem,  bat 
was  not  ravished  with  them  to  that  degree  as 
to  be  tempted  to  affect  the  practice  of  uem  in 
bis  own  person. 

Petite  hiae.  jvveoeiqiie  ■eneeque. 


«< 


F&Dem  aauDO  eertum,  miaenaqoe  Tiatica  eeaU.* 
Seek  then,  both  old  end  Toonc,  from  tnitht  like  iheee. 


TkU  eertain  urn  which  ufe'i  uMt 


mejeeae 


Epicurus,  in  the  be^nning  of  his  letter  to 
Meniceus,  says  that  neither  the  youngest  should 
refuse  to  philosophise,  nor  the  eldest  grow  weary 
of  it.'  And  who  does  otherwise  seems  tacitly 
to  imply  that  either  the  time  of  living  happily 
is  not  yet  come,  or  that  it  is  already  past.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  I  would  not  have  this  pupil  of  ours 
imprisoned  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book ;  nor 
would  I  have  him  given  up  to  the  morose  and 
melancholic  humour  of  a  sour,  ill-natured  pe- 
dant, I  would  not  have  his  spirit  cowed  and 
subdued  by  applying  him  to  the  rack  and  tor- 
menting mm,  as  some  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  ^ay,  and  so  make  a  pack-horse  of  him. 
Neither  should  I  think  it  good  when,  by  reason 
of  a  solitary  and  melancholv  complexion,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  hb  book, 
to  nourish  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders 
him  unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts 
him  from  better  employments.  And  how  many 
have  I  seen  in  my  time  totally  brutified  by  an 
immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge !  Cameades 
was  so  besotted  with  it  that  he  would  not  find 
time  so  much  as  to  comb  his  head  or  pare  his 
nails.'  Neither  would  I  have  his  generous 
temper  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  inciviiitv 
and  baroarity  of  that  of  another.  French 
wisdom  was  anciently  turned  into  a  proverb, 
**  Early,  but  of  no  continuance ;"  and  in  truth 
we  yet  see  that  nothine  can  be  more  ingenuous 
and  pretty  than  the  diildren  of  France ;  but 
they  ordinarily  deceive  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  have  been  conceived  of  them,  and,  grown 
up  to  be  men,  have  nothing  extraordinary  or 
worth  taking  notice  of.  I  have  heard  men  of 
good  undentanding  say  these  colleges  of  ours, 
to  which  we  send  our  young  people  (and  of 
which  we  have  but  too  many),  make  them  such 
animals  as  they  are. 

But  to  our  young  friend,  a  closet,  a  garden, 
the  table,  his  bed,  solitude  and  company,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  all  hours  shall  be  the  same, 

and  all  places  to  him  a  study ; 
Phiioeophj.the  for  philosophy,  who,  as  the  for- 
SrSi;  Jf  ^  mallrix  of  jS^ment  knd  manner^ 
wUm  iaactire.    shall  be  uis  principal  lesson,  has 

that  privilege  to  have  a  hand  in 
everything.    The  orator  Isocrates  being  at  a 


*  Per«hu,  T.  64. 

*  Ucniae,  te  ei/d. 
>  Ucrtioe*  <a  mti. 

*  riomch,  IMte-To/*. 


feast  intreated  to  speak  of  his  art,  all  the  com- 
pany were  satisfied  with  and  commended  his 
answer.  "  It  is  not  now  a  time,"  said  he,  "  to 
do  what  I  can  do ;  and  that  which  it  is  now 
time  to  do  I  cannot  do.''^  For  to  make  orations 
and  rhetorical  disputes  in  a  company  met  to- 
gether to  laugh  and  make  good  cneer  had  been 
very  unseasonable  and  improper,  and  as  much 
might  be  said  of  all  the  other  sciences.  But 
as  to  philosophy,  that  part  of  it  at  least  that 
treats  of  man,  and  of  his  offices  and  duties,  it 
has  been  the  joint  opinion  of  all  wise  men  that, 
out  of  respect  to  the  sweetness  of  her  conversa^ 
tion,  she  is  ever  to  be  admitted  in  all  sports  and 
entertainments.'  And  Plato  having  invited 
her  to  his  feast,  we  see  after  how  gentle  and 
obliging  a  manner,  accommodated  both  to  time 
and  place,  she  entertained  the  company,  though 
in  a  discourse  of  the  sublimest  and  most  salutary 
nature. 

iEqu^  pauperibiu  prodeet,  loeapletibus  sqn^, 
Rt,  negleete,  nqu^  pueris  aeDibiuqae  noeebit.* 

"  It  proStapoor  end  rich  elike;  end  when 
Neglected,  t'  old  end  yonng  b  hoftful  then.'* 

By  which  method  of  instruction,  my  young 
pupil  will  be  much  more  and  better  employed 
than  those  of  the  college  are.  But  as  the  steps 
we  take  in  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery, 
though  three  times  as  many,  do  not  tire  a  man 
so  much  as  those  we  employ  in  a  formal  joumev ; 
so  our  lesson,  occurring  as  it  were  accidentally, 
without  any  set  obli^don  of  time  or  place, 
and  falling  naturally  in  with  every  action,  will 
insinuate  insensibly  itself.  Our  very  exercises 
and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music, 
dancing,  hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will 
prove  to  be  a  gocM  part  of  our  study.  I  would 
have  his  outward  behaviour  and  mien,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body, 
that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man,  and  we 
ought  not  to  divide  nim  into  two  parts ;  and,  as 
Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one  without 
the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  hones  harnessed  to  a  coach  .^  By  which 
sayinff  of  his,  does  he  not  seem  to  allow  more 
time  for,  and  to  take  more  care  of,  exercises  for 
the  body,  and  to  believe  that  the  mind  in  a 
good  proportion  does  her  business  at  the  same 
time  too? 

As  to  the  rest,  this  method  of  education  ought 
to  be    carried  on  witli  a  firm 
gentleness,  quite  contrary  to  the       Sereritirea 
practice    of  our  pedants,  who,       Suouion. 
instead  of  tempting  and  alluring 
children  to  letters,  present  nothing  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away 
with  this  violence !  away  witli  this  compulsion ! 
than  which,  I  certainly  believe  nothing  more 
dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-bom  nature.    If 


•  Plutercfa,  TabifTalk. 

*  Horace,  BpUt.  i.  S3. 

7  Plutarch,  en  Mc  Pnaervaiiou  ^HfUk, 
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you  would  have  him  fear  shame  and  chastise- 
ment, do  not  harden  him  to  them.  Inure  him 
to  heat  and  cold,  to  wind  and  sun,  and  to  dangers 
that  he  ought  to  despise.  Wean  him  m>m 
all  effeminacy  in  clothes  and  lodging,  eating 
and  drinking^  accustom  him  to  every  thing, 
that  he  may  not  he  a  Sir  Paris,  a  carpet-knight, 
but  a  sinewy,  hardy,  and  vigorous  young  man. 
I  have  ever,  from  a  child  to  the  age  wherein  I 
now  am,  been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  still  con- 
stant to  it.  But,  amongst  other  things,  the 
strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges  has 
always  displeased  me,  and  peradventure  they 
mi^ht  have  erred  less  perniciously  on  the 
indulgent  side.  They  are  mere  gaols,  where 
imprisoned  youths  are  taught  to  be  debauched, 
by  being  punished  for  it  before  they  are  so. 
Do  but  come  in  when  they  are  about  their 
lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothine  but  the  out- 
cries of  boys  under  execution,  and  the  thunder- 
ing of  pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury.  A  very 
pretty  way  this  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book !  leading  them 
on  with  a  furious  countenance,  and  a  rod  in 
hand  !  a  wretched  and  pernicious  way  !  besides 
what  Quintilian  has  very  well  observed,  that 
this  insolent  authority  is  often  attended  by  very 
dangerous  consequences,  and  particularly  our 
way  of  chastising.'  How  much  more  decent 
would  it  be  to  see  their  classes  strewed  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  than  with  bloody  stumps  of 
birch !  Were  it  left  to  my  ordering,  I  should 
paint  the  school  with  pictures  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. Flora  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher 
Speusippus  did  his ;'  that  where  their  profit  is 
they  might  there  have  their  pleasure  too.  Such 
viands  as  are  proper  and  wholesome  for  children 
sliould  be  seasoned  with  sugar,  and  such  as  are 
dangerous  to  them  with  gafi.  It  is  admirable 
to  see  how  solicitous  Plato  is  in  his  laws  for  tho. 
gaity  and  diversion  of  the  youth  of  his  city, 
and  how  he  enlarges  upon  their  races,  sports, 
songs,  leaps,  and  dances:  of  which  he  says 
that  antiquity  lias  given  the  ordering  and 
patronage  to  the  gods  themselves,  to  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  the  Muses.  He  insists  upon  a 
thousand  precepts  for  exercise ;  but  as  to  the 
lettered  sciences  says  very  little,  and  only  seems 
particularly  to  recommend  poetry  upon  the 
account  of^  music. 
All  singularity  in  our  manners  and  condition 

should  be  avoided,  as  obnoxious 
m^f^tobl  to  society.  Who  is  not  astonished 
avoided.  &t  80  Strange  a  constitution  as 

that  of  Demophoon,  steward  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  sweated  in  the  shade, 
and  shivered  in  the  sun  ?'  I  have  seen  those 
who  Imve  run  from  the  smell  of  an  apple  with 
grejilor  prt?cipitation  than  from  a  harquebuse 
shot  j    others   are  afraid   of  a   mouse ;    others 


Touns  men 
•hoola  be  habi> 


I  Inaiit.  Orat.  i  3. 

'  Laertiua,  in  vita. 

3  Sextus  Eu.piricut.  Pj/rrb   lit/pot.  i.  H, 

<  Plutarch,  On  Tuntes  and  Vist<tMtts. 


vomit  at  the  sight  of  cream  ;  others  at  seeing  a 
bed  shaken  ;  and  there  was  Germanicus,  wno 
could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  crowing 
of  a  cock.^  There  may,  peradventure,  be  some 
occult  cause  for  these  aversions  in  these  cases ; 
but  oertainlj,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  might  con- 
quer them,  if  he  took  them  in  time.  Precept  has 
in  this  wrought  so  effectually  upon  me,  tliough 
not  without  some  endeavour  on  my  part,  I 
confess,  that  beer  excepted,  my  appetite  accom- 
modates itself  indifferently  to  all  sorts  of  diet. 

Younc^  bodies  are  supple  ;  one  should  there- 
fore in  that  age  bend  and  ply  them 
to  all  fiishions  and  customs :  and, 
provided  a  man  can  restrain  the    toated  to  au 
appetite  and  the  will  within  limits,    f"*®""!  •?  ■■ 

,  V  L  J       J  ul     to  be  able  to 

let  a  vounjs^  man  be  rendered  fit  comply  with 
for  all  nations  and  all  companies,  *!»«»  toesceaa, 
even  to  debauchery  and  excess.  ^  "•^  ***' 
if  occasion  be ;  that  is,  where  ne  shall  do  it 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  customs  of  a  place. 
Let  him  be  able  to  do  every  thing,  but  love  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  good.  The  philosophers 
themselves  do  not  justify  Oalisthenes  for  for- 
feiting tlie  favour  of  his  master,  Alexander  the 
Great^  by  refusing  to  pledge  him  a  cup  of  wine. 
Let  him  laugh,  carouse,  and  debaucn  with  his 
prince:  nay,  I  would  have  him,  even  in  his 
debauches,  excel  his  companions  in  ability  and 
vigour,  BO  tliat  he  may  not  give  over  domg  it 
eitner  through  defect  of  power  or  knowledge 
how  to  do  It,  but  for  want  of  will.  Mul- 
turn  interest,  utrum  peccare  (dwuig  nolity  out 
nesciat,^  '*  There  is  a  vast  dirorence  betwixt 
forbearing  to  sin,  and  not  knowing  how  to  sin." 
I  thought  1  passed  a  compliment  upon  a  Lord,  as 
free  from  these  excesses  as  any  man  in  France, 
by  asking  him,  before  a  great  deal  of  good 
company,  how  many  times  in  his  life  he  had 
g^ot  drunk  in  Germany,  in  the  time  of  his  being 
there  about  his  majesty's  affiiirs ;  which  he  also 
took  as  it  was  intended,  and  made  answer, 
three  times ;  and  withal,  told  us  the  whole  story 
of  his  bouts.  I  know  some  who,  for  want  of 
this  faculty,  have  been  put  to  great  inconveni- 
ence in  negotiating  with  that  nation.  I  have 
often  with  great  admiration  reflected  upon  the 
wonderful  constitution  of  Alcibiades,  who  so 
easily  could  transform  himself  to  so  various 
fashions,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  health  ;* 
one  while  out>doing  the  Persian  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  another  the  Lacedaemonian  aus- 
terity and  frugality ;  as  temperate  in  Sparta,  as 
voluptuous  in  Ionia. 

Omnia  Amtippum  decuit  eolor,  et  atatua,  et  rea.' 

'*  Old  Arittippua  eTery  dreaa  became, 
In  every  ttate  and  circumstance  the  aame." 

I  would  have  my  pupil  to  be  such  a  one. 


^  Seneca,  Epiat.  go. 

*  IMutanrh,  in  rtlu. 

'  Horace,  EpiuL  i.  17.  33. 
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Minbor,  ritm  via  n  eonTem  decebit, 

FBiBonamqiae  itaret  non  inconeinnia  atnmque  J 

"  B«t  that  a  mao  whom  patianea  taught  to  wear 
A  coat  that's  patched,  •hould  erer  learn  to  bear 
A  diaafed  Ufe  with  decency  and  grace. 
If  ay  jmtly,  I  confc«a»  our  wonder  laise." 

These  are  my  leascmsy  and  he  who  puts  them 
in  piactice  shall  reap  more  advantage  than  he 
who  has  had  them  read  to  him  only,  and  only 
knows  them.  If  yon  see  him,  you  hear  him  ; 
if  Tou  hear  him,  you  see  him.  *'  The  gods 
forbid/'  says  one  in  Plato,  "  that  to  philoso- 
phise should  be  only  to  read  a  great  many 
books,  and  to  learn  Uie  arts."^  Hone  amplu* 
nmam  omnium  arthtm  bene  vtoemfi  discipUnam, 
vUamagiiquam  Uteris pene^[uuti  sunt.*  '*They 
have  more  illustrated  and  miprored  this  dis- 
cipline of  living  well,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
creatett,  by  their  lively  than  by  their  reading." 
Leo,  prince  of  the  Phliasians,  asking  Heraclxdes 
Ponticus  of  what  art  or  science  he  made  pro- 
iesaion ;  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  neither  art  nor 
science,  but  I  am  a  philosopher."^  One  re- 
proaching Diogenes  tnat,  beine  ignorant,  he 
should  pretend  to  philosophy ;  ^'  I,  therefore," 
answered  be,  **  pretend  to  it  with  so  much  the 
more  reason."*  Hegesias  intreated  that  he 
would  read  a  certain  book  to  him.  "  You  are 
an  amusing  penon,"  said  he,  ^*  you  who  choose 
tliose  figs  that  are  true  and  natural,  and  not 
those  that  are  painted,  why  do  you  not  also 
choose  exereises  which  are  nature!  and  true, 
rather  than  those  written  ?"' 

A  man  should  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson 
as  practise  it :  let  nim  repeat  it 
in  his  actions.  We  shall  discover 
if  there  be  in  him  prudence,  by 
hb  undertaking ;  if  goodness  and 
justice,  by  his  deportment;  if 
^race  and  judgment,  by  his  speaking;  if 
firmness,  by  his  sickness;  if  modesty,  by  his 
recreations;  temperance,  by  his  pleasures; 
order^  bv  the  mana^ment  of  his  affiurs; 
and  mditterence,  by  hb  palate,  whether  what 
he  eats  or  drinks  be  flesh  or  fish,  wine  or 
water.  QiindiscipUneuniuamnanastentiUianem 
9cientuBy  ted  legem  vita  putet,  quioue  obtem* 
peret  ipse  dbi  et  decretis  pareat*  ''  Who 
considers  hb  own  discipline,  not  as  a  vain 
cKtentation  of  sciencCi  but  as  a  law  and  rule  of 
life;  and  who  obeys  hb  own  decrees,  and 
observes  that  regimen  he  has  prescribed  to  him- 
self." The  conduct  of  our  lives  b  the  true 
mirror  of  our  doctrine.  Zeuxidamus,  to  one 
who  asked  him  why  the  Lacedemonians  did 
not  commit  their  constitutions  of  chivalry  to 
writinff,  and  deliver  them  to  their  young  men 
to  reaa,  nuide  answer  that  it  was  because  they 
would  inure  them  to  action  and  not  to  words.' 


*  floraea,  KjriH.  i.  9ft. 

*  la  the  RiraU. 

*  Cicero,  TuMC,  Qumi.  It.  3. 

<  It  waa  not  Heradidca,  but  Pythagoras,  who  returned 
Ibie  answer  lo  Leo;  but  it  i«  from  a  book  of  Heracliile>,  a 
4iad]4t  of  Plato,  that  Cicero  quottt  thia  pateace.  in  bit 


a  young  man 
mafcee  ought  to 
be  nidfed  oi 
by  aitaetioaa. 


intCmcted  in 
the  knowledge 
of  thinn  than 
of  wonu. 


With  such  a  one  compare,  after  fifteen  or  six- 
teen vears'  study,  one  of  our  college  Latinists, 
who  has  thrown  away  so  much  time  in  nothing 
but  learning  to  speak.  The  world  b  nothing 
but  babble :  and  I  never  yet  saw  that  man  who 
did  not  rether  prete  too  much  than  speak  too 
little ;  and  yet  half  of  our  lives  b  lost  tliis 
way.  We  are  kept  four  or  ^ye  years  to  leam 
words  only,  and  to  tack  them  together  into 
phrases ;  as  many  more  to  put  larger  masses  of 
these  into  four  or  five  parts;  and  other  five 
years,  at  least,  to  leam  succinctly  to  mix  and 
mterweave  them  after  some  subtle  and  intricate 
manner.  Let  us  leave  such  work  to  those  who 
make  it  their  trade. 

Going  one  day  to  Orleans,  I  met,  in  the 
plain,  on  thb  side  Clery,  two 
pedants  trevelling  to  Bourdeaux,  "^^  ■JJP'  ^ 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  one  Sli^to*"*' 
another ;  and,  a  good  way  farther  Bourdeaux. 
behind  them,  I  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  with  a  gentleman  at  tlie  head  of  them, 
the  late  Monsieur  le  Ck>mpte  de  la  Rouche- 
ibucault.  One  of  my  people  enquired  of  the 
foremost  of  these  Domines  who  that  gentleman 
was  that  came  after  him:  he,  not  having  seen 
the  train  that  followed  after,  and  thinking  my 
man  meant  hb  companion,  pleasantly  answered, 
'^  He  b  not  a  eentJeman  ;  ne  b  a  grammarian, 
and  I  am  a  logician."  Now  we,  on  tlie' 
contrary,  who  do  not  here  seek  to  breed  a 
grammarian  or  a  logician,  but  a 
gentleman,  let  us  leave  tnem  to  a  youtt  of  a 
Sirow  away  their  time  at  their  S^t^jjj 
own  fancy :  our  business  lies  more  carefully 
elsewhere.  Let  but  our  pupil  be 
well  furnished  with  things,  words 
will  follow  but  too  fast ;  he  will 
pull  ^em  after  him,  if  they  do 
not  come  voluntarily.  I  have  observed  some 
to  make  excuses  that  they  cannot  express 
themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  their  fancies 
full  of  a  great  many  very  fine  thing8>  which 
yet,  for  want  of  eloquence,  they  cannot  bring 
out;  a  mere  shift  and  nothing  else.  Will 
you  know  what  I  think  of  it  7  I  think  they 
are  nothing  but  shadows  of  some  imperfect 
images  and  conceptions  that  they  know  not 
what  to  make  of  within,  nor  consequently  how 
to  bring  out:  they  do  not  yet  themselves 
understand  what  they  would  be  at,  and  if  you 
but  observe  how  they  haggle  and  stammer  upon 
the  point  of  parturition,  you  will  soon  conclude 
that  their  labour  b  not  in  delivery,  but  in  con- 
ception, and  that  they  are  but  lick  ins  their 
formless  embryo.  For  my  part  I  hofo,  and 
Socretes  b  positive  in  it,  that  whoever  has  in 
his  mind  a  vivid  and  clear  idea,  will  express  it 
well  enough  in  one  way  or  other ;  and  it  he  be 
dumb,  by  signs. 


TViec.  Qu4B*t,  Y.  S.  Plato  wa«  not  bom  till  abore  one  hundred     j 
yean  after  Pytha^ras. 

^  LaertiuB,  <f;  vitd. 

«  Id.  /6. 

'  Ciceiu,  Tuse,  (^««.  ii.  *.  ^  Plutarch,  Apolhegnu, 
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Verbaqoe  pnevium  rem  Don  invito  Mqitentur.' 

**  When  oao6  a  thing  coneeiT'd  is  in  the  wit, 
Words  »oon  present  themaelvea  to  utter  it." 

And  as  another,  as  poetically,  says  in  prose, 
Cum  res  animum  occupaverey  verba  amhiunt.* 
'^  When  things  are  once  formed  in  the  fancy, 
words  offer  themselves."  And  this  other,  Ivm 
res  verba  rapiunt,^  *^The  things  themselves 
i'orce  words  to  express  them/'  He  knows 
nothing  of  ablative,  conjunctive,  substantive, 
or  grammar,  no  more  than  his  lacquey  or  a 
fish-wife  of  the  Petit- Pont ;  and  these  yei  will 
give  you  your  fill  of  talk,  if  you  will  hear 
them,  and,  peradventure,  shall  trip  as  little  in 
their  language  as  the  best  masters  of  art  in 
France.  He  knows  no  rhetoric,  nor  how,  in  a 
preface,  to  bribe  the  benevolence  of  the  cour- 
teous reader ;  neither  does  he  care,  nor  is  it 
very  necessary  he  should  know  it.  Indeed  all 
this  fine  sort  of  painting  is  easily  obscured  by 
the  lustre  of  a  simple  truth ;  these  fine  inge- 
nious flourishes  serve  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar, 
of  themselves  incapable  of  more  solid  and 
nutritive  diet,  as  Aper  does  veiy  evidently 
demonstrate  in  Tacitus.*  The  ambassadors  of 
Samos,  prepared  with  a  lon^  elegant  oration, 
came  to  Cleomenes,  King  ot  Sparta,  to  incite 
him  to  the  war  against  the  tyrant  Polycrates ; 
he,  after  he  had  heard  their  harangue  with 
great  gravity  and  patience,  gave  them  this 
short  answer :  '<  As  to  the  exordium,  I  re- 
member it  not,  nor  consequently  the  middle  of 
your  speech,  and  as  to  your  conclusion,  I  will 
not  do  what  you  desire."*  A  very  pretty 
answer  this,  methinks,  and  a  pack  of  learned 
orators  no  doubt  finely  gravelled !  And  what 
did  this  other  say  ?  The  Athenians  were  to 
choose  one  of  two  architects  for  a  great  build- 
iu;jr  they  designed;  the  first,  a  pert  affected 
fellow,  offered  his  service  in  a  long  premeditated 
dittcourse  upon  the  subject,  and  by  his  oratory 
inclined  the  voices  of  tne  people  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  other  had  his  say  in  three  words, 
'*  Lords  of  Athens,  what  this  man  haUi  said,  I 
will  do."*  When  Cicero  was  in  the  height  and 
heat  of  his  eloquence,  many  were  struck  with 
admiration ;  but  Cato  did  only  laugh  at  it, 
saying,  "  We  have  a  pleasant  Consul."^  Let 
it  go  before,  or  come  after,  a  good  sentence,  a 
thing  well  said  is  always  in  season  ;  if  it  neither 
suit  well  with  what  went  before,  nor  has  any 
very  close  coherence  with  what  follows  after,  it 
is  good  in  itself.  I  am  none  of  those  who 
think  that  good  rhyme  mak^  a  good  poem. 


I  Horsce,  de  Artt  Poet.  311. 

'  Seneca,  Comtrov.  iii. 

^  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ui.  6. 

^  De  cawrit  corruptee  eioguentim. 

^  Plutarch,  Apolhfgmt, 

*  Plutarch,  InttructUmM  to  those  who  manage  etate  ^gain. 

'  MonUigne  girea  too  general  a  latitude  to  Cato'a  leflee- 
UoDB,  though,  perhaps,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose.  Cato  did 
not  ridicule  Cicero's  eloquence  in  (he  general,  but  only  bis 
abuse  of  it  while  he  wa»  consul.  When  he  was  pleading  one 
div  for  Murena  Sfcninst  Cato,  he  fell  to  ridiculing  the  gravesr 
principles  of  the  ^toic  philosophy  in  too  comic  a  manner, 


Let  the  writer  make  short  long,  and  long  short, 
if  be  will,  'tis  no  great  matter ;   if  there  be 
invention,  and  that  Sie  wit  and  judgment  have 
well  performed  their  office,  I  will  say,  here's  ^ 
a  good  poet,  but  an  ill  rhymer. 

EmnnctSB  naris,  dnms  componere  versos.* 


'*  He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  easj  air, 
his  numbers,  and  his  style 


severe. 


*» 


Butiude 

Let  a  man,  says  Horace^  divest  his  work  of  all 
measures: 

Tempera  certa  modoeqne  et  quod  prius  ordine  Tcrbnm  est, 
Posterius  facias,  prssponens  ultima  piimis    •    *    * 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetse.' 

"  liet  tense  and  mood,  and  words  be  all  misplaced. 
Those  last  that  should  be  first,  those  first  the  last ; 
Thoufth  all  things  be  thus  shidBed  out  of  frame, 
You'U  find  the  poet's  fragments  not  to  blame." 

He  will  never  the  more  forfeit  his  praise ; 
the  pieces  will  be  fine  by  them- 
selves.   Menander's  answer  had    i?!^?^?!?* 
this  meanmg,    who,    being  re-    true  poetry, 
proved    by   a   friend,    the  time 
drawing    on    at  which  he   had    promised    a 
comedy,  that  he  had  not  yet  put  his  hand  to  it, 
"  It  is  ready,"  said  he,  "  all  but  the  verses.""* 
Having  contrived  the  subject,  and  disposed  the 
scenes  m  his  head,  he  took  little  care  for  the 
rest.    Since  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  have  given 
reputation  to  our  French  poetry,  every  little 
dabbler  swelb  his  words  as  high,  and  makes  his 
cadences  very  near  as  harmonious,  as  they. 
P/uf   sonaty    quam    valet }^      ''More    sound 
than   sepse."      There   were   never    so    many 

Eoetasters  as  now ;  but  though  they  find  it  no 
ard  matter  to  rhyme  nearlv  as  well  as 
their  masters,  they  yet  fiiU  altogether  short 
of  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  one,  and  the 
delicate  invention  of  the  other. 

But  what  will  become  of  our  young  gentle- 
man if  he  be  attacked  with  tlie 
sophistic  subtilty  of  some  syllo-       Sophisiicai 
gism  ?  "  A  Westphalia  ham  makes       "Zl^^, 
a    man    drink,   drink   quenches 
thirst,  therefore  a  Westphalia   ham  quenches 
thirst."    Why,  let  him  laugh  at  it,  and  it  will 
be  more  discretion  to  do  so  than  to  go  about 
to  answer  it,*^  or  let  him  borrow  this  pleasant 
evasion  from  Aristippus ;  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  untie  that  which,  bound  as  it  is,  gives 
me  so  much  trouble?      A  person  offering  at 
this  dialectic  juggling  against  Cleanthes,  Chry- 
sippus  took  him  short,  saving,  '^  Bescrve  these 
baubles  to  play  with  children,  and  do  not  by 
such  fooleries  divert  the  serious  thoughts  of  a 
man  of  years.""   If  these  ridiculous  subtleties 


and,  consequently,  not  becoming  the  august  station  he  then 
was  in.  This  is  what  drew  Cato's  answer  above  mentianed, 
which  was  more  stinging  than  all  the  invectives  which  Cicero 
had  so  lately  cast  at  thu  great  man,  who  was  much  more  a 
stoic  by  his  manners  than  by  his  discourses^  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Cato. 

'  Horace,  Sat,  i.  4-8. 

0  Id.  Jb.  68. 

>o  Plutarch,  Whether  the  Atheniana  were  more  eminent  in 
arm*  than  in  lettere, 

"  Seneca,  EpUt.  4. 

"  Seneca,  Epiet.  49. 

*'  Laertius,  in  vitd. 
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eontorta  et  aadeata  sopfdmutta,^  '*  Perplexed 
and  crabbed  Bophisin^/'  are  designed  to  poBsess 
him  with  an  untrath,  they  are  then  dangerous ; 
bat  if  thev  remain  without  effect  and  only 
make  him  laugh,  1  do  not  see  why  a  man  need 
to  be  fortified  against  them.  There  are  some 
so  ridiculous  as  to  go  a  mile  out  of  their  way 
to  hook  in  a  fine  word.  Aut  qui  rum  verba, 
rebut  aptant,  ted  res  extriruecaa  arceamnt, 
quibus  verba  conveniatU,^  '*Who  do  not  fit 
words  to  the  subject,  but  seek  out  things  quite 
from  the  purpose  to  fit  those  words  they  are  so 
enamoured  of."  And,  as  another  says,  Qiui 
aUcmus  verbi  decore  placentiSy  vocentur  ad  id 
quod  rum  proposuerant  gcnbere,*  "  Who,  by 
their  fondness  of  some  fine  sounding  word,  are 
tempted  to  something  they  had  no  intention 
tu  treat  of."  I,  for  my  part,  rather  bring  in  a 
fine  sentence  b^  head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my 
purpose  than  divert  my  designs  to  hunt  after  a 
sentence.  'Tis  for  words  to  serve  and  to  follow 
tu ;  .and  let  Gascon  come  in  play  where  French 
will  not  do.^  I  would  have  tlungs  so  possess 
the  imagination  of  him  that  hears  that  he 
should  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  think 
of  words.  The  way  of  speaking  that  I  love 
is  natural  and  plain,  as  well  m  writing  as 
speaking,  and  a  sinewy  and  Rignificant  way 
of  expressing  one's  self,  short  and  pithy,  and 
not  80  elegant  and  artificial  as  prompt  and 
vehement. 

Boc  demam  tapiet  dictio,  qtue  ferlet.^ 
**  The  Uugoage  which  strikes  the  mind  will  please  it." 

Rather  hard  than  hanh,  free  from  afiectation ; 
irregular,  incontinuous,  and  bold,  where  every 
piece  makes  up  an  entire  body:  not  like  a 
pedant,  a  preacher,  or  a  pleader,  but  rather  a 
soldier-like  style,  as  Suetonius  calls  tliat  of 
Julius  Ccesar ;  and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  call  it  so.' 

I  have  been  ready  enough  to  imitate  the 
negligent  garb  which  is  observable  amone  the 
youne  men  of  our  time,  to  wear  my  cloak  on 
oae  shoulder,  my  bonnet  on  one  side,  and  one 
stocking  in  something  more  disorder  tlian  the 
other,  which  seems  to  express  a  kind  of  manly 
disdain  of  tliose  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  art;  but  I  find  that  negligence  of 
even  greater  use  in  the  form  of 
|J*^^2  speaking.  All  affectation,  parti- 
*"         "'        cularly  in  the  French  gaiety  and 


fireedom,  is  ungraceful  in  a  cour- 
tier, and  in  a  monarchy  every  gentleman  ought 
to  be  fashioned  accordmg  to  the  court  model ; 
for  which  reason  an  easy  and  natural  negligence 
does  well.    I  like  not  a  piece  of  stun  where 

*  Getnt,  Aead.  it.  S4.  *  Qointilisn,  riia.  8. 

*  Scoeca,  Bpiat.  59 

*  BoTwesq  also  asys,  sonewbere,  "  Toutes  les  fois  <m*k 
Tnde  d*iin  ■oMcbnw  jo  poturai  me  fsire  raieuz  entendre, 
ne  jpcaMs  pes  one  ^'hetite"  Re  made  bimMlf,  boweTer,  rery 
well  aDdcff«to<io  without  the  help  of  any  •olecbmi,  and  his 


the  knots  and  seams  are  to  be  seen,  and  as 
little  do  I  like,  in  a  fine  proportioned  man,  to 
be  able  to  tell  all  the  bones  and  veins.  Qua 
verititti  operam  dot  aratio,  incomposita  sit,  et 
simplex.  •  *  *  Quis  accurate  loquitur,  nisi  qui 
vuUjmtidk  loquiV  *  •  «  «  Let  the  language 
that  is  dedicated  to  truth  be  plain  and  unafiectS. 
For  who  studies  to  speak  quaintly  and  accu- 


k,  thcrclc»«,  seems  nnneees-s^  ;  but  it  shews,  at 
taaat,  that  he  was  as  lictle  a  slave  to  purism  as  our  Gascon. 
*  LQcaa»  •jmi  M>rieiiu»  BMiot.  Lot,  ii.  iS. 


attracts  us  to  itself.  And  as,  in  our  outward 
habit,  'tis  a  ridiculous  effeminacy  to  distinguish 
ourselves  by  a  particular  and  unpractised  garb 
or  fashion ;  so,  in  language,  to  study  new 
phrasesy  and  to  affect  wor&  that  are  not  of 
current  use,  proceeds  from  a  childish  and 
scholastic  ambition.  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
use  any  other  language  than  what  is  under^ 
stood  in  the  markets  of  Paris !  Aristophanes, 
the  grammarian,  was  quite  out,  when  he 
reprehended  Epicurus  for  this  pbun  way  of 
delivering  himself,  and  that  the  end  and  desic^ 
of  his  oratory  was  only  perspicuity  of  speech.' 
The  imitation  of  words,  bv  its  own  facility, 
immediately  disperses  itself  through  a  whole 
people.  But  tne  imitation  of  invention  and 
judgment  in  applying  those  words  is  of  a  slower 
progress.  Tne  generality  of  readers^  when 
they  find  a  like  robe,  very  mistakingly  ima^ne 
thev  have  the  same  body  inside  it,  but  force 
and  sinews  are  not  to  be  borrowed,  though  the 
attire  may.  Most  of  those  I  converse  with 
speak  the  same  language  I  here  write;  but 
whether  they  think  me  same  thoughts  I  cannot 
say.  The  Athenians,  says  Plato,  study  length 
and  elegance  of  speaking ;  the  Lacedeeroonians 
affect  brevity ;  and  those  of  Crete  aim  more  at 
fecundity  of  conception  than  fertility  of  speech, 
and  these  are  the  best.'  Zenon  used  to  say 
that  he  had  two  sorts  of  disciples,  one  that  he 
called  ^iXoXoysc,  curious  to  learn  things,  and 
these  were  his  favourites ;  the  other,  Xoyof  tXMc, 
that  cared  for  nothing  but  words. ^°  Not  but 
that  proper  speaking  is  a  very  good  and  com- 
mendable quality  ;  but  'Us  not  so  excellent  and 
so  necessary  as  some  would  make  it ;  and  I  am 
scandalized  that  our  whole  life  should  be  spent 
in  nothing  else.  I  would  first  understand  my 
own  language  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  with 
whom  most  of  my  business  and  conversation 
lies. 

—  No  doubt  but  Greek  and  Latin  are  yery 
great  ornaments  and  of    great 
use,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear.   I    Th«  moJ«  *n 
will  here  mention  one  way  which    Zd^n  imei 
also  has  been  experimented  in  my    Latin ; 
own  person,  by  which  they  are 

*  The  czpreseion  b  in  Snetonios's  U/e  of  C^nar^  near  the 
beginning.  Mont^gne,  however,  was  misled  by  the  common 
edition,  which  reads,  "  Eloqnentia  militari ;  i^ua  re  aut  cequa- 
vic,**  &c. ;  whereas  the  later  and  better  editiooa  ran  thna, 
*'  Eloqueniia,  militariqne  re,  aut  csquavit,"  which  removM 
Montaigne's  objection  to  the  passage. 

r  Seneca.  Epitt,  40, 75.     '  LaerUus,  I^c  ^f  Efiennu, 
9  Lam,  I.  *<*  Stobceua,  Serm*  S4« 
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to  be  had  cheaper  than  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
such  may  make  use  of  it  as  will.  My  late 
&ther  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry 
that  any  man  can  possibly  make  amongst  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an 
exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them  cau- 
tioned of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and 
informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to 
the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people 
who,  themselves,  had  uiem  for  nothing,  was 
the  sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  gran- 
deur of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans:  I  do  not, 
however,  beUeve  that  to  be  the  only  cause ;  the 
expedient  my  father,  however,  found  out  for 
this  was  that,  in  my  in&ncy,  and  before  I  b^an 
to  speak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a 
German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in 
France),  totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  but 
very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.  This 
man,  whom  he  had  sent  for  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very 
g^reat  salary,  for  this  only  end,  had  me  con- 
tinually with  him.  To  wnom  there  were  idso 
joined  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  but  of 
mferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes 
to  relieve  him ;  who  all  of  them  conversed  with 
me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest 
of  his  fiimily,  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  that 
neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor 
maid,  should  speak  any  thing,  in  my  comimny, 
but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt 
to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the 
whole  fiunily ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by 
this  means,  leammg  Latin  enough  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary 
use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  did  who  were 
most  firequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did 
Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed  to 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet 
remain,  and  have  established  themselves  by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans 
and  their  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above 
six  yean  of  a^e  before  I  understood  either 
French  or  Pengordin  any  more  than  Arabic, 
and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept, 
whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  nad  by 
that  time  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my 
master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to 
give  me  a  theme  after  the  College  fashion,  they 
gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they 
gave  it  in  the  worst  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that 
which  was  pure  and  good ;  and  Nicholas 
Grouchy,  wno  wrote  a  book  tie  Camitiis 
jRomanarum;  William  Guerente,  who  has 
written  a  Ck)mmentary  upon  Aristotle ;  George 
Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  Poet,  and  Mare 
Antony  Muret,  whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his 
time,  my  domestic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often 
told  me  that  I  had  in  my  infkncv  that  language 
so  very  fluent  and  ready  that  tney  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  discourse  with  me.  Buchanan, 
whom  I  since  saw  attending  the  late  Mareschal 


I  de  Brissac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to 
write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the  example  of 
which  he  intended  to  take  finom  mine,  tor  he 
was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who 
afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a 
gentleman. 

As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little 
smattering,  my  father  also  de-        .nd  Greek, 
signed  to  have  taught  it  me  by 
art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ; 
tossing  out  declensions  to   and  fro,  after  the 
manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  gtmes,  at 
tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and  arithmetic ; 
for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised 
to  make  me  reUsh  science  and  duty  by  an 
unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntaiy  mo- 
tion, and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint. 
Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  dejpree, 
even  of  superstition,  that  some  being  of  opinion 
it  troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to 
snatch  them  violently  and  over-hastily  from 
sleep  (wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly 
involved  than  we),  he  only  caused  me  to  be 
waked  by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician 
for  that  purpose.     By  wnich  example  you  may 
judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufiicient  to 
recommend  both  the  prudence  and  afiection  of 
so  good  a  father;  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  did  not  reap  the  frnits  answerable 
to  so  excellent  a  culture.      Of  which,  two 
things  were  the  cause:  first,  a  sterile  and  im- 
proper soil ;  for  tliough  I  was  of  a  strong  and 
heaithfiil    constitution,  and   of  a  disposition 
tolerably  &;entle    and    tractable,  yet  I  was, 
withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  slugg^,  that  they 
could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exereise  of 
recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.    What  I 
saw,  I  saw  clei^  enough,  and  unaer  this  lazy 
complexion,  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and 
opinions  above  my  age.    I  had  a  slothful  wit, 
that  yould  go  no  raster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow 
understandi;^,  a  languishing   invention,  and, 
above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory  ;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  from  all  these,  nothing 
considerable  could  be  extracted.      Secondly, 
like  those  who,  impatient  of  a  long  and  steady 
cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and 
receipts,  the  good  man  being  extremely  timo- 
rous of  any  way  failing  in  a  thins  he  had  so 
wholly  set  his  neart  upon,  suffered  himself,  at 
last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
which  always  foUows  the  lead  of  what  has 
eone  on  before,  like  cranes ;  and  fidling  in  with 
the  method  of  the  time,  having  no  longer  about 
him  those  perions  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy, 
and  who  nad  given  him  his  first  models  of 
education  about  him,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years 
of  aee,  to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  that  time 
the  best  and  most  fionrishing  in  France.     And 
there  it  was  not  possible  to  eSd  anything  to  the 
care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors, 
with    all    other    cireumstances  of  education, 
reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary 
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to  the  College  practice ;  but  so  it  was  that,  with 
all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.  My 
Latin  immediately  grew  corrupt,  and,  by  dis- 
continuance, I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of 
use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of  education 
served  me  to  no  other  end  tnan  only,  at  my 
fint  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forma: 
for  at  thirteen  yean  old,  that  I  left  the  College, 
I  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of 
improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in 
all  this  time. 

"  The  fint  thing  that  gave  me  any  taste  of 
books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
reading  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses; and  with  them  I 
was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven 
or  eight  yean  old,  I  would  st^  firom  all  other 
divenions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that 
this  was  my  own  natural  language,  the  easiest 
book  that  i  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  tiie 
subject  the  most  accommodated  to  the  capacity 
of  my  afe :  for  as  for  Lancelot  du  Lake,  Amadis 
de  Ijaui,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  and  such  trum- 
pery, which  children  are  most  delighted  with, 
I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  names,  no 
more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain ;  so 
exact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was  broneht 
up.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other 
lessons  prescribed  me ;  and  here  it  was  infinitely 
to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  under- 
standing tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to  connive 
at  this  and  other  tru  an  tries  of  the  same  nature ; 
for  by  this  means  I  ran  throu^  Virgil's  iEneids, 
and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautus,  and  some 
Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
subject ;  whereas  bad  he  w*en  so  foolish  as  to 
have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  broueht  nothing  away  from  the 
college  but  a  hatrea  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  do.  But  he  carried  himself 
very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to 
take  no  notice,  and  heigrhtened  my  appetite  by 
allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reeling  as 
I  could  steal  from  my  regular  studies.  For  the 
chief  thines  my  father  expected  from  them  to 
whom  he  nad  delivered  me  for  education  was 
affiibility  of  mannen  and  good  humour ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice 
but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.  The  fear  was 
not  that  I  should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do 
nothing.  Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be 
wicked,  but  most  thought  I  should  be  useless ; 
they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my 
nature;  and  I  find  it  falls  out  accordingly. 
The  complaints  I  hear  of  myself  are  these: 
**  He  is  idle,  cold  in  tiie  offices  of  friendship  and 
relationship,  and  remiss  in  those  of  the  public : 
be  is  too  particular,  he  is  too  proud.''  The 
most  injurious  do  not  say,  **  Why  has  he  taken 
such  a  thing  ? — why  has  he  not  raid  such  a 
one  /"  But  "  Why  does  he  part  with  nothing? 
Why  does  he  not  give?"  And  I  should  take 
it  for  a  favour  tiiat  men  would  expect  from  me 

>  Virgil,  Selog,  nii.  SQi 


no  greater  effects  of  supererogation  than  these. 
But  they  are  unjust  to  exact  from  me  what  I 
do  not  owe  far  more  rifforously  than  they  exact 
frt>m  othen  that  which  they  do  owe ;  and  in 
condemning  me  to  it  they  dhce  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  act,  and  deprive  me  of  the  gratitude 
that  would  be  due  to  me  upon  such  a  bounty ; 
whereas  the  active  benefit  ought  to  be  of  so 
much  the  greater  value  from  my  hands,  by  how 
much  I  am  not  passive  that  way  at  all.  I  can 
the  more  freely  dispose  of  my  fortane  the  more 
it  is  mine,  and  of  myself  the  more  I  am  my  own. 
NeverthelesB  if  I  were  good  at  setting  out  my 
own  actions,  I  could  peradventure  very  well 
repel  these  reproaches,  and  could  give  some  to 
understand  that  they  are  not  so  much  offended 
that  I  do  not  enough,  as  that  I  am  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  toan  I  do. 

Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine, 
my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was  not 
altogether  idle  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid 
inquiry  nor  of  certain  and  dear  judgments 
about  those  objects  it  could  comprenend,  and 
could  fdso  without  any  helps  dieest  them ;  but, 
amongst  other  things,  I  do  realfy  believe  it  had 
been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  sub- 
mit by  violence  and  force.  Shall  I  here  acouaint 
you  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth?  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance, 
and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  undecimo  torn  me  vix  cepent  umai,* 
**  I  had  hanUy  entered  on  my  twelfth  year," 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies 
of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great 
form ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prin- 
cipal, as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  em- 
ployment in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  his  chief  acton,  ^is  an  exercise  that  I 
do  not  disapprove  in  young  people  of  condition, 
and  I  have  since  seen  our  pnnces,  after  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  perform  such  parts  in 
person  well  and  commendably ;  and  it  was  more- 
over allowed  to  persons  of  tne  greatest  quality 
to  profess  and  make  a  trade  of  it  in  ureece. 
Arigiani  tragico  aetari  rem  aperei :  huit  et 
gemu  et  fwtuna  honesta  erant ;  nee  ars,  quia 
rahU  tale  apud  Or^tcos  vudori  f  «f ,  ea  defor^ 
mahat}  '*  He  imparted  this  affair  to  Aristo 
the  tragedian,  a  man  of  a  eood  family  and 
fortune,  which  nevertheless  did  neither  of  them 
receive  any  blemish  by  that  profession,  nothing 
of  that  kind  being  reputed  a  disparagement  in 
Greece."  I  have  always  taxed  those  with 
impertinence  who  condemn  these  entertain- 
ments, and  those,  with  injustice,  who  rofiise 
to  admit  such  comedians  as  are  worth  seeing 
into  our  towns,  and  grudge  the  people  that 
public  diversion.  A  sensible  plan  of  govern- 
ment takes  care  to  assemble  its  citizens  not  only 
to  the  solemn  duties  of  devotion,  but  also  to 

>  Liry,  i.  S«. 
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sports  and  spectacles.  They  find  society  and 
friendship  augmented  by  it ;  and  besides,  can 
there  possibly  be  afforded  a  more  orderly  diver- 
sion than  what  is  performed  in  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  very  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  himself  7  I,  for  mv  part, 
think  it  desirable  that  the  prince  should  some- 
times gratify  his  people  at  his  own  expense, 
with  paternal  kindness  as  it  were,  and  that  in 
great  and  popular  cities  there  should  be  theatres 
erected  for  such  entertainments,  if  but  to  divert 
them  from  worse  and  more  private  actions. 

To  return  to  my  subject:  there  is  nothing 
like  alluring  the  appetite  and  affection,  other- 
wise you  make  nothing  but  so  many  asses  laden 
with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  lash  give  them 
their  pocket  fiill  of  learning  to  keep :  whereas, 
to  do  well,  you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with 
them,  but  make  them  espouse  it. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THAT  IT  IS  FOLLY  TO  MEA8URB  TRUTH  AND 
ERROR  BY  OUR  OWN  CAPACITY. 

'Tis  not  perhaps  without  reason  that  we  attri- 
bute facility  of  belief  and  easiness  of  persuasion 
to  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  I  have  heard 
belief  compared  to  an  impression  stamped  upon 
the  soul,  which,  by  how  much  softer  and  of  less 
resistance  it  is,  is  the  more  easily  imposed.  Ut 
necetise  est  lancem  in  Ubrd,  ponder  Urns  impoeiiis, 
deprimiy  sic  animum  perspicuis  cedereS  ''  As 
the  scale  of  the  balance  must  give  way  to  the 
weight  that  presses  it  down,  so  the  mind  must 
of  necessity  yield  to  demonstration."  By  how 
much  the  soul  is  more  empty  and  without 
counterpoise,  with  so  much  greater  facility  it 
yields  under  the  weight  of  the  first  persuasion. 
This  is  the  reason  that  children,  the  common 
people,  w^omen,  and  sick  folks,  are  most  apt  to 
oe  led  by  the  ears.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  'tis  a  very  ereat  presumption  to  dight 
and  condemn  all  wings  for  false  that  do  not 
appear  to  us  likely  to  be  true ;  which  is  the 
ordinary  vice  of  such  as  fancy  themselves  wiser 
than  their  neighbours.  I  was  myself  once  one 
of  these ;  and  if  I  heard  talk  of  dead  folks  walk- 
ing, of  prophecies,  enchantments,  witchcrafts, 
or  any  other  story,  I  had  no  mind  to  believe, 

Somnia,  terrores  magicot,  mincola  Mgu, 
NoctuniM  Iflmure*,  portentaque  ThctMla.* 

"  Can  yoa  in  earneaC  laugfa  at  all  the  Mhemca 
Of  ma^c  tenon,  visionary  dreams. 
Portentoui  prodi^ei,  and  imps  of  hell. 
The  nightly  gobluM  and  enchanting  apell  7" 

I  presently  pitied  the  poor  people  that  were 
abused  by  these  follies;  whereas  I  now  find 
that  I  myself  was  to  be  pitied  as  much  at  least 
as  they;  not  that  experience  has  taught  me 


1  Cieero,  Aead,  Qtuat.  iv.  ii.  12. 

s  Horace,  EpM.  il.  S,  SOS. 
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anything  to  supersede  my  former  opinion, 
though  my  curiosity  has  endeavoured  that  way ; 
but  reason  has  instructed  me  that  thus  reso- 
lutely to  condemn  anything  for  false  and  im- 
possible  is  to  circumscribe  and  limit  the  will  of 
God  and  the  power  of  nature  within  the  bounds 
of  my  own  capacity,  than  which  no  folly  can 
be  greater.  It  we  give  the  names  of  monster 
and  miracle  to  everything  our  reason  cannot 
comprehend,  how  many  such  are  continually 
presented  before  our  eyes !  Let  us  but  consider 
through  what  clouds,  and  as  it  were  ^roping 
through  what  darkness,  our  teachers  lead  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  things  we 
apply  our  studies  to,  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  rather  custom  than  knowledge  that  takes 
away  the  wonder,  and  renders  them  easy  and 
familiar  to  us. 

Jam  nemo,  fessni  aaturusaue  videndi, 

Siupicere  in  coeli  dignatur  lueiaa  templa.' 

*'  Already  glutted  with  the  tight,  now  none 
Hearen's  lucid  temples  deigna  to  look  upon.*' 

And  that  if  those  things  were  now  newly  pre- 
sented to  us  we  should  think  them  as  strange 
and  incredible,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  others. 

——  Si  none  primnm  mortalibus  adsint 

Ex  improviso,  ceu  sint  objeeta  repent^. 

Nil  magia  hii  rebus  poterat  miraoile  did, 

Aut  minus  ante  quoa  auderent  fore  credere  gentes.^ 

"  Were  those  things  suddenly  and  by  surprise 
Just  now  presented,  new  to  mortal  eyes. 
At  nothing  could  they  be  astonished  more. 
Nor  could  Ivsve  formed  a  thought  of  them  before." 

He  that  had  never  seen  a  river  imagined  tlie 
first  he  met  with  to  be  tlie  sea ;  and  the  greatest 
things  that  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge 
we  conclude  Uie  extremes  that  nature  makes 
of  the  kind. 

Scilicet,  et  fluTius  qui  non  est  mazimua,  ei  est 
Qui  non  ante  aliquem  miyorem  vidit ;  et  ingens 
Arbor,  homoque  videtur ;  et  omnia  de  genere  omni 
Blaxima  quse  lidit  quisque,  hasc  ingcntia  flngit.' 

"  A  little  Titer  unto  him  does  seem, 
That  bigger  never  saw,  a  mighty  stream  s 
A  tree,  a  man,  all  things  seem  to  his  view 
O'  th'  kind  the  greatest  that  ne'er  greater  knew.'* 

Ccnsuetudine  ocuhrumy  assuescunt  amndy 
neque  adrnvrantur,  neque  reqtdrunt  rationes 
eantm  rentm  quae  semper  viaent^  "  Things 
grow  &miliar  to  men's  minds  by  being  often 
seen ;  so  that  they  neither  admire  nor  are 
inquisitive  into  things  they  daily  see."  The 
novelty,  rather  than  the  greatness,  of  things 
tempts  us  to  inquire  into  their  causes.  But  we 
are  to  judge  with  more  reverence,  and  with 
greater  acknowledgment  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  infirmity,  of  the  infinite  power  of  nature. 
How  many  unlikely  things  are  there  testified 
by  people  of  very  good  repute,  which  if  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  absolutely  to  believe, 
we  ougnt  at  least  to  leave  them  in  suspense  ! 
For  to  condemn  them  as  impossible  is  by  a 


*  Lucretius,  iL  1034. 
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temerarious  presumption  to  pretend  to  know 
the  utmost  bounds  of  possioility.  Did  we 
rightly  understand  the  difference  betwixt  the 
impossible  and  the  unusual,  and  what  is  con- 
trajy  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature  and 
against  the  common  opinion  of  men,  in  not 
believing  rashlvt  and  on  the  other  hand  in  being 
not  too  incredulous,  we  should  then  observe 
the  rule  of  Ne  quid  nhtds,  enjoined  by  Chilo.* 
When  we  find  in  Froissard  that  the  Count  de 
Foix  knew  in  Beam  the  defeat  of  John  King 
of  Castile  at  Juberoth  the  next  day  afler,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  tells  us  he  came  to  do 
so,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  merrv  at 
it,  as  also  at  what  our  annals  report,  that  Pope 
Honorius,  the  same  day  that  King  Philip 
Augustus  died  at  Mante,  performed  his  public 
obsequies  at  Rome,  and  commanded  the  like 
throughout  Italy ;  the  testimony  of  these  authors 
DOt  being  perhaps  of  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain us.  But  if  Plutarch,  besides  several 
examples  that  he  produces  out  of  antiquity, 
tells  OS,  of  his  certain  knowledge,  that  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  the  news  of  the  battle  lost 
by  Antony  in  Germany  was  published  at 
Rome  many  days'  ioumey  thence*  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  wiiole  world  the  same  day  it 
was  fought :  and  if  Csesar  was  of  opinion  that 
it  has  onen  happened  that  the  report  has  pre- 
ceded die  event,  shall  we  say  that,  forsooth, 
these  simple  people  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  witn  the  vulgar,  not  having  been 
so  dear-sighted  as  we  7  Is  there  anything 
more  delicate,  more  clear,  more  sprightly  than 
PUny's  judgment,  when  he  is  pleased  to  set  it 
to  work  ? — anything  more  remote  from  vanity  ? 
Settine  aside  his  great  leamine,  of  which  I 
maJce  less  account,  in  which  of  these  two  do 
any  of  us  excel  him  ?  Yet  there  is  no  schoolboy 
that  does  not  convict  him  of  lying,  and- that 
pretends  not  to  instruct  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  works  of  nature. 

When  we  read  in  Bouchet  the  miracles  of 
St.  Hilary's  relics,  never  heed  them ;  his  autho- 
rity is  not  sufficient  to  take  from  us  the  liberty 
of  contradicting  him :  but  generally  to  condemn 
in  a  lump  all  such  stories  seems  to  me  a  singular 
impudence.  The  great  St.  Augustine  tefls  us 
be  himself  saw  a  bund  child  recover  sight  upon 
the  relic  of  St.  Gervaise  and  St.  Protasius  at 
Milan ;'  a  woman  at  Carthage  cured  of  a  cancer 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  her  by  a 
woman  newly  baptized ;  Hesperius,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his,  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that 
haunted  his  house  with  a  little  earth  of  the 


*  M«M«  at«»>  Arktode  in  hit  Rhetorie,  and  PUdt  {Nai. 
Hki.,  Tu.  SI),  Mcribe  thte  mudm  to  Chilo,  u  does  Diogenes 
f  mitim  iu  the  Lifc  of  Thaim ;  but  he  ■Itennuda  aeeribee  it 
to  80I00  in  Ua  L'fe  of  Solon.  It  has  been  alao  attributed  to 
otbcn.  See  Mmafe's  Obeermtioiu  on  Dioicenet  Lurtiua 
iatteUfeoTThalee. 

«  Above  S40  Icsgnee,  eaye  Plntarch,  In  bis  Life  0/  Pmtlma 
MmdUm,  but  the  real  distance  is  only  SM  Icaguea. 

,        «  Dt  CiwU,  DH,  zxU.  S. 

I        *  81.  Austin,  bowerer,  does  not  ascribe  this  expulsion  of 
'     ibn  aril  spirits  to  that  small  quancitj  of  the  caith  of  our 


sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ;*  and  this  earth  being 
transported  thence  into  the  church,  a  paralytic 
to  have  there  been  suddenly  cured  bv  it;  a 
woman  in  a  procession,  having  toucned  St. 
Stephen's  shrine  with  a  nosegay,  and  after 
ruboine  her  eyes  with  it  to  have  recovered  her 
sight  lost  many  years  before ;  with  several 
otuer  miracles,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  Of  what  shall  we 
accuse  him  and  the  two  holy  bishops  Aurelius 
and  Maximinus,  both  of  whom  he  attests  to  the 
truth  of  these  things  ?  Shall  it  be  of  ignorancci 
simplicity,  and  facility,  or  of  knavery  or  im- 
posture? Is  any  man  now  living  so  impudent 
as  to  think  himself  comparable  to  them  either 
in  virtue,  piety,  learning,  judgment,  or  capa- 
city ?  Qui  ut  raiionem  nmiam  qfferrent,  ipsa 
auctoritate  me  frangerentl^  '*  who,  though 
they  should  give  me  no  reason  for  what  the^ 
affirm,  would  yet  convince  me  witli  their 
authority  V*  'Tis  a  presumption  of  great  dan^r 
and  consequence,  besides  the  absurd  tementy 
it  draws  after  it,  to  contemn  what  we  do  not 
comprehend.  For  after  that,  according  to  your 
6ne  understanding,  you  have  established  the 
limits  of  truth  and  error,  and  that  afterwards 
there  appean  a  necessity  upon  you  of  believing 
stranger  things  than  those  you  have  ccmtra- 
dieted,  you  are  already  oblieed  to  quit  your  hold 
and  to  acauiesce.  Tnat  which  seems  to  me  so 
much  to  disorder  our  consciences,  in  the  com- 
motions we  are  now  in  concerning  religion,  is 
the  Catholics  dispensing  so  mucn  wi£  their 
belief.  They  fancy  they  appear  moderate  and 
wise  when  they  give  up  to  the  Huguenots  some 
of  the  articles  in  question ;  but  Besides  that 
they  do  not  discern  what  advantage  it  is  to 
those  with  whom  we  contend  for  us  to  begin 
to  give  ground  and  to  retire,  and  how  much 
this  animates  the  enemy  to  follow  up  his  blow, 
the  articles  which  they  select  as  the  most  in- 
different are  sometimes  of  very  great  import- 
We  are  either  wholly  and  absolutely  to 


ance. 


submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity,  or  totally  throw  off  all  obedience 
to  it ;  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine  what  and 
how  much  obedience  we  owe  to  it.  And  this  I 
can  say,  having  myself  made  trial  of  it,  and 
having  formerly  taicen  the  liberty  of  my  own 
swing  and  fancy,  and  neglected  certain  of  the 
observations  of  our  church  which  seemed  to  me 
vain  and  unmeaning,  that,  coming  afterwards 
to  discourse  the  matter  with  learned  men,  I 
have  found  those  very  things  to  be  built  upon 
very  good  and    solid  foundation ;    and   that 


Lord**  sepulchre  which  Heeperins  had  in  bis  house;  for, 
according  to  St.  Austin,  one  of  his  priests  harinr,  at  the 
I  entreaty  of  Hesperius.  repaired  to  bis  bouse  and  offered  the 
'  sacriflee  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  baring  pimycd  earnestly 
to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturbance,  Ood  did  so  at  the 
▼ery  instant.    As  to  ttte  earth  taken  from  the  holt  eepuldire, 
Hesperius  kept  it  suspended  in  bts  own  bedchamber,  to 
secure  him  from  tlte  insults  of  the  derils,  who  had  been  very 
misehicTous  to  hisslavea  and  cattle ;  for  though  he  waa  pro- 
tected against  the  eril  spirits  of  the  earth,  yet  this  iaflttsnee 
did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  his  familj. 
■  Cieero,  Tmc.  Qtust.  L  SI. 


& 


nothing  bat  dulness  and  ignorance  make  ns 
receive  them  with  le«8  reverence  than  the  rest 
Why  do  we  not  consider  what  contradictions 
we  find  in  oar  own  jadCTients,  how  many 
things  were  yesterday  articles  of  oar  faith  that 
to-day  appefur  mere  fables  ?  Glory  and  cariosity 
are  tfie  scourges  of  the  soul;  of  which  the  last 
prompts  us  to  thrust  our  noses  into  everything, 
and  the  other  forbids  us  to  leave  anything 
doubtful  and  undecided. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Having  observed  the  method  of  a  painter  I 
have,  that  serves  me,  I  had  a  mind  to  imitate 
his  way.  He  chooses  the  best  place,  the  middle 
of  a  panel,  wherein  to  draw  a  picture,  which  he 
finishes  with  his  utmost  care  and  art,  and  the 
empty  space  he  fills  with  grotesque,  odd,  fan- 
tastic figures,  without  any  grace  but  what  they 
derive  from  their  variety  and  tiie  extravagance 
of  their  shapes.  And,  m  truth,  what  are  these 
things  I  scribble,  other  than  grotesques,  mon- 
strous pieces  of  patchwork,  without  any  certain 
figure,  or  any  other  than  accidental  order, 
coherence,  or  proportion  7 

Definit  in  puccin  mulier  fonnott  mperaeJ 

"  That  a  Mr  woman's  iiue  above  doth  ahow. 
But  in  »  fiflh'a  tail  doth  end  bdow." 

In  this  second  part  I  go  hand  in  hand  with 
my  painter,  but  tall  very  short  of  him  in  the 
first,  and  the  better ;  my  power  of  handling 
not  being  such  that  I  dare  to  ofier  at  a  fine 

fiece  ricniy  painted  and  set  off  according  to  art. 
have  therefore  thought  best  to  borrow  one  of 
Estienne  de  la  Boetie,'  and  such  a  one  as  will 
honour  and  adorn  all  the  rest  of  my  work; 
namely,  a  discourse  that  he  called  Voluntary 
Servitude,  which  others  have  since  further 
baptized  Le  Contre-Un,'  a  piece  written  in  his 
younger  yean,  by  way  of  essay,  in  honour  of 
libertjr  against  tjrrants,  and  which  has  since 
been  m  the  hands  of  several  men  of  g^reat  learn- 
ing aud  judgment,  not  without  sm?ular  and 
merited  commendation,  for  it  is  finely  written 
and  as  full  as  anything  can  nossibly  be.  Yet 
I  may  confidentiy  sav  it  is  mr  short  of  what 
he  is  able  to  do ;  and  if  in  that  more  mature 
age  wherein  I  knew  him,  he  had  taken  a 
design  like  this  of  mine,  to  commit  his  thoughts 


I  Horace,  de  Arte  Poei.  4. 

'  Tet  it  ii  not  here ;  and  why  Montaigne  baa  not  \nwr\fA 
it  he  tells  ns  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

*  Meaning  a  djseonrse  against  monarchy,  or  government  by 
one  peraon  alone,  agreeably  to  what  Montaigne  says  at  the 
end  of  this  chanter,  '*  That  if  Boetins  could  have  made  his 
option,  he  would  rather  have  been  bom  at  Venice  than  at 
Sarlac." 

4  Promulgated  in!  509,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IZ.,  then  a 


to  writing,  we  should  have  seen  a  great  many 
rare  things,  and  such  as  would  have  gone  very 
near  to  have  rivalled  the  best  writings  of  an- 
tiquity :  for  in  natural  parts,  especially,  I  know 
no  man  comparable  to  him.  JBut  he  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  save  this  treatise  only  (and 
Uiat  too  by  chance,  for  I  believe  he  never  saw 
it  after  it  first  went  out  of  his  hands),  and  some 
observations  upon  that  edict  of  January,^  made 
famous  by  our  civil  wars,  which  also  shall  else- 
where, peradventnre,  find  a  place.  '  These  were 
all  I  could  recover  of  his  remains ;  I,  to  whom, 
with  BO  affectionate  a  remembrance,  upon  his 
death-bed,  he  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  his 
library  and  papers,  the  little  book  of  hb  works 
only  excepted,  which  I  committed  to  the  press.^ 
And  this  particular  oUigation  I  have  to  this 
treatise  of  his,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  my 
first  coming  acquainted  with  him ;  for  it  was 
showed  to  me  long  before  I  saw  him,  and  gave 
me  the  first  knowledge  of  his  name :  proving 
so  the  first  cause  and  foundation  of  a  rriendship 
which  we  afterwards  improved  and  maintained 
so  long  as  God  was  pleased  to  continue  us 
together,  so  perfect,  inviolate,  and  entire,  that 
certainly  the  like  is  hardlv  to  be  found  in  story, 
and  amongst  the  men  of  this  age  there  is  no 
sign  nor  trace  of  any  such  thin^.  So  manv 
concurrents  are  required  to  the  building  of  such 
a  one,  that  'tis  much  if  fortune  bring  it  but 
once  to  pass  in  three  ages. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  nature  seems  su 
much  to  have  inclined  us  as  to  society ;  and  Aris- 
totie  says'.that  eood  leg^dators  had  more  respect 
to  friendship  than  to  justice.  Now  the  most 
supreme  point  of  its  perfection  is 
this :  for  generally  all  those  that    i!?*!!!!**?.''" 

1  **     ^*      •'ui*  'A.       ship,  what  It  u. 

pleasure,  profit,  public  orpnvate 
interest,  create  and  nourish,  are  so  much  the 
less  noble  and  generous,  and  so    friendship 
much  the  less  friendships,  by  how    does  not  tally 
much  they  mix  up  another  cause    PJ**'^^'^  ^ISts 
and  design  than  triendship  itself,    of  mn^neetion 
Neither  ao  the  four  ancient  kinds,    distinguUhed 
natural,  sociable,  hospitable,  and    ^y*»»«*«»aenta. 
venerean,  either  separately  or  jointiy  make  up 
a  true  and  perfect  friendship. 

That  of  children  to  parents  is  rather  respect : 
firiendship  being  nourished  by  communication, 
which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  great  disparity,  be 
betwixt  them ;  but  would  rather  perhaps  violate 
the  duties  of  nature :  for  neither  are  all  the 
secret  thoughts  of  fathers  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  children,  lest  it  beget  an  indecent 
familiarity  betwixt  them ;  nor  can  the  advices 


minor.  This  edict  permitted  to  the  Huguenots  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  parliament  at  first  refused  to 
register  it,'  saring,  **  Nee  poasumus,  nee  debemus  ;*'  but 
they  consented,  after  receiving  two  poeittTe  orders  from  the 
king  on  the  subject.  The  edict  contains  a  rale  of  conduct 
for  the  Protestants,  which,  among  other  things,  directs  that 
*'  they  shall  advance  nothing  avainst  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
against  the  symbol,  or  against  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

*  It  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1571,  by  Frederic  Mortal. 

*  Bthictt  viii- 1* 
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and  reproofey  which  is  one  of  the  priircipa] 
ofiices  of  friendship,  be  properly  performed  by 
the  son  to  the  father.  There  are  some  countries 
where  'tis  the  custom  for  children  to  kill  their 
fathers ;  and  others  where  the  fathers  kill  their 
children,  to  prevent  their  being  sometimes  an 
impediment  to  one  another  in  their  designs; 
ana  moreover,  the  expectation  of  the  one  does 
naturally  depend  upon  the  ruin  of  the  other. 
There  have  been  ereat  philosophers  who  have 
made  nothing  of  this  tie  of  nature ;  as  Aristip- 
pus  for  one,  who,  being  pressed  home  about  tne 
affection  he  owed  to  his  children,  as  being 
come  from  him,  presently  fell  to  spit,  saying 
that  also  came  from  him,  and  that  we  did  also 
breed  worms  and  lice;'  and  that  other,  that 
Plutarch  endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  his  brother, 
**  I  make  never  the  more  account  of  him," 
said  he,  "  for  coming  out  of  the  same  place."* 
This  name  of  brother  does  indeed  cany  with  it 
an  amiable  and  affectionate  sound,  and  for  that 
reason  he  and  I  called  one  another  brothers.' 
But  the  complication  of  interests,  the  division 
of  estates,  the  raising  of  the  one  at  the  undoing 
of  the  other,  does  strangely  weiJcen  and  slacken 
the  fratemd  tie:  and  brothers  pursuing  their 
fortune  and  advancement  by  the  same  path, 
'tis  hardly  possible  but  they  must  of  necessity 
often  justle  and  hinder  one  another.  Besides, 
why  should  the  correspondence  of  manners, 
parts,  and  inclinations,  which  beget  true  and 
perfect  friendships,  always  meet  and  concur  in 
these  relations  ?  The  father  and  the  son  may 
be  of  quite  contrary  humours,  and  brothers 
be  without  any^  manner  of  svmpathy  in  their 
natures.  He  is  my  son,  he  is  my  father ;  but 
he  is  passionate,  ill-natnred,  or  a  fool.  And 
moreover,  by  how  much  these  are  friendships 
that  the  law  and  natural  obligation  impose 
upon  ns,  so  much  less  is  there  of  our  own 
choice  and  free  will,  which  free  will  of  ours 
ha0  no  creation  properly  its  own  than  through 
affection  and  friendship.  Not  that  I  have  not  m 
my  own  person  experienced  all  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  of  that  kind,  having  had  the  best 
and  most  indulgent  father,  even  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  that  ever  was,  and  who  was  himself 
descended  from  a  family  for  many  generations 
fiimous  and  exemplary  tor  brotherly  concord : 

— -  EtifMe 
Notat  in  £nitres  animi  pftterni.^ 

••  And  be  bimMlf  noted  the  net  «bo?e, 
TowanU  hie  brothen  for  pet^wnal  lofe." 

We  are  not  here  to  bring  the  love  we  bear  to 
women,  though  it  be  an  act  of  our  own  choice, 
into  comparison ;  nor  rank  it  with  the  others. 
Its  fire,  i  confess, 

Neqoe  raim  cat  Dea  aeicia  noatri 
Quae  dolcem  enria  miicet  amaritiem ;' 


*  Laertiaa,  inviti,      >  FlntaKb.  o«  Brotktrlf  Lom. 

*  That  ia  to  njr  tbat,  aceording  to  the  usaga  eataUiabed 
In  M ontaigae'a  tioM,  they  ga?e  one  anotber  tbe  style  of 
brotbera,  aa  it  waa  to  be  tbe  token  and  pledge  of  tbe  friend- 
bbip  vhiA  tbejr  bad  contracted.    And  upon  tbe  same  prin-  I 


"  Nor  ia  mj  goddeaa  igin'tent  wbat  X  am, 
Wbo  pleaaing  aorrowa  mizea  witb  my  flame"  } 

is  more  active,  more  eager,  and  more  sharp ; 
but,  withal,  'tis  more  precipitous,  fickle,  moving, 
and  inconstant :  a  fever  subject  to  intermission 
and  paroxysms,  tbat  has  hold  but  on  one  part  of 
us ;  whereas,  in  friendship,  'tis  a  general  and  uni* 
versal  fire,  but  temperate  and  equal,  a  constant 
and  steady  heat,  all  easy  and  smooth,  without 
poignancy  or  roughness.  Moreover,  in  love, 
'tis  no  otner  than  a  frantic  desire  for  tiiat  which 
flies  from  us: 

Come  aegne  la  lepxe  il  eacciatore 

Al  fireddo,  al  csIto,  alia  montagna,  al  lito; 

Ne  pin  la  atima  poi  cbe  preaa  rede  i 

£  aol  dietro  4  cm  fiigge  affiretta  il  piede  :* 

*'  like  hunten  tbat  tbe  flying  bare  purana 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  tbrougb  neat  and  morning  dew. 
Which  being  ta*en,  tbe  qnairj  they  deapiie, 
Being  only  pleaaed  in  foUowing  tbat  which  flSea." 

So  soon  as  ever  it  enters  into  the  terms  of 
friendship,  that  is  to  sajr,  into  a  concurrence  of 
desires,  it  vanishes  and  is  gone,  fruition  destroys 
it,  as  having  only  a  fleshly  end,  subject  to 
satiety.  Friendship,  on  the  contrary,  is  enjoyed 
proportionablv  as  it  is  desired,  and  only  grows 
up,  is  nourisned  and  improves  by  enjoyment, 
as  being  spiritual,  and  the  soul  growine  still 
more  perfect  by  use.  Under  this  perfect  friend- 
ship  I  cannot  deny  but  that  the  other  vain 
affections  have,  in  my  younger  years,  found 
some  place  in  my  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of 
him,  who  himself  confesses  it  but  too  mucn  in 
his  verses ;  so  that  I  had  both  these  passions, 
but  always  so  that  I  could  myself  well  enough 
distinguish  them,  and  never  in  any  degree  of 
comparison  with  one  another ;  the  first  main- 
taining its  flieht  at  so  lofty  a  height  as  with 
disdain  to  look  down  and  see  the  other  flying 
at  a  far  humbler  pitch  below. 

As  to  marriage,  besides  that  it  is  a  covenant, 
the  making  of  which  is  only  free,  but  the  con- 
tinuance in  it  forced  and  compelled,  having 
another  dependance  than  that  of  our  own  free 
will,  and  a  bargain,  moreover,  commonly  con- 
tracted to  other  ends,  there  happen  a  thousand 
intricacies  in  it  to  unravel,  enough  to  break  the 
thread,  and  to  divert  the  current,  of  a  lively 
affection:  whereas^  friendship  has  no  manner 
of  business  or  tr&fnc  with  any  thing  but  itself. 
Moreoyer,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of 
women  is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  conference  and  communication  required  to 
the  support  of  this  sacred  tie ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  endued  with  firmness  of  mind  to 
endure  the  constraint  of  so  hard  and  durable  a 
knot.  Doubtless  if  there  could  be  such  a  free 
and  voluntary  fiuniliarity  contracted,  where  not 
only  the  souls  might  have  this  entire  fruition, 
but  the  bodies  also  might  share  in  the  alliance, 
and  the  whole  man  be  engaged  in  it,  the  friend- 


eiple  Mademoiaelle  de  Goomay  atyled  hen«lf  Montaigne'a 
daughter,  and  not  becauae  Montaigne  manied  her  mother, 
aa  I  have  beard  it  afllrmed, 

«  Horace.  Orf.  U  9,  6. 
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ship  would  certainly  be  more  full  and  perfect ; 
but  there  is  no  example  that  this  sex  ever  arrived 

at  such  perfection,  and,  by  the 
Friendship  ancient  scoools,  is  wholly  rejected. 

^"•«,^rS  Tl«^t  other,  the  Grecian  license, 
UM  among  the  jostly  abhorred  by  our  manners, 
Oreeiu^  Mon-  ffom  having,  according  to  their 
opSSon  of  it.       practice,  a  so  necessary  disparity 

of  age  and  difference  of  offices 
betwixt  the  lovers,  answers  as  little  to  the  per- 
fect union  and  harmony  of  the  lovers  that  we 
here  require.     Quis  egt  enim  iste  amor  amU 
citut?      Cur    neque    deformetn  adolescentem 
mnsquam    amatt    neque  fortnosum    senem?^ 
"  For  what  is  tlie  love  of  friendship  ?    Why 
does  no  one  love  a  deformed  youth  or  a  comely 
old  man  7"   The  very  picture  that  the  Academy 
presents  of  it  will  not,  as  I  conceive,  contradict 
me  when  I  say  that  the  first  fury  inspired  by 
the  son  of  Venus,  in  the  heart  of  the  lover, 
upon  the  sight  of  blooming  youth,  to  which 
they  allow  all  the  insolent  and  passionate  efforts 
that  an  immoderate  ardour  can  produce,  was 
simply  founded  upon  an  external  beauty,  the 
false  image  of  corporal  generation ;  for  upon 
the  soul  it  could  not  ground  this  love,  the  sight 
of  which,  as  yet,  lay  concealed,  was  but  now 
sprineinff  up,  and  not  of  maturity  to  blossom. 
Which  fury,  if  it  seized  upon  a  mean  spirit, 
the  means  Dy  which  he  preferred  his  suit  were 
rich  presents,  advancement   to  dignities,  and 
other  such  trumpery,  which  they  by  no  means 
approve :  if  on  a  more  generous  soul  the  pur- 
suit was  suitably  generous,  by  philosophical 
instructions,  precepts  to  revere  religion,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  by 
examples  of  valour,  prudence,  and  justice,  the 
lover  studying  to  render  himself  acceptable  b^ 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  soul,  that  of  his 
body    being    long  since  faded  and  decayed, 
hoping  by  this  mental  society  to  establish  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  contract.      When  this 
courtship  came  to  its  effect,  in  due  season,  for 
that  wluch  they  do  not  require  in  the  lover, 
namely  leisure  and  discretion  in  his    pursuit, 
they  strictly  require  in  the  person  loved :  foras- 
much as  he  is  to  judge  of  an  internal  beauty, 
of  difficult  knowledge,  and  obscure  discovery, 
then  there  sprunc:  in   the  person  loved,  the 
desire  of  a  spiritual  conception  by  the  mediation 
of  a  spiritual  beauty.     This  was  the  principal, 
the  corporeal  but  an  accidental  and  seconoary 
part,  all  contrary  to  the  lover.    For  this  reason 
they  prefer  the  person  beloved,   maintaining 
that  the  gods,  in  like  manner,  prefer  him  too, 
and  very  much  blame  the  poet  JBschylus  for 
having,  in  the  loves  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
given  the  lover's  part  to  Achilles,  who  was  in 
tiie  first  flower  and  pnbescency  of  his  youth, 
and  the  handsomest  of  all  Uie  Greeks.    Aflter 


'  Cieefo,  IWe.  Qiuu.  W.  33. 

*  Id.  ib.  IT.  34.  s  Id.  de  Amieitld,  c  SO. 

*  In  the  collection,  before  menlionad,— Peris,  1571.     The 
foltoirint  are  nme  of  the  Tenee  epokan  of  by  Monteigne : 

Prudentem  bona  ptuv  Tulgo  male  eredola  nulli 
Fidit  amieitia,  mri  quam  eiploniTerit  Ktaa, 


this  eeneral  familiarity  and  mutual  community 
of  thoughts,  is  once  settled,  supposing  the 
sovereign  and  most  worthy  part  to  govern  and 
to  perform  its  proper  offices,  they  say  tiiat 
thence  great  utility  was  derived,  both  to  pri- 
vate and  public  concerns,  that  the  power  of 
countries  received  its  beginning  thence,  and 
that  it  was  the  chief  security  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Of  which  the  salutary  loves  of  Har- 
modus  and  Aristogiton  is  an  instance ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  they  called  it  sacred  and 
divine,  and  conceived  that  notliing  but  tlie 
violence  of  tyrants  and  the  baseness  of  the 
common  people  was  inimical  to  it  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Academy 
is  that  it  was  a  love  which  ended  in  fi-iendship ; 
which  well  enough  agrees  with  the  stoical 
definition  of  love :  Amorem  canatum  esse  ami- 
citiafacienda  ex  pulchritudinis  Jpede.'  "  That 
love  is  a  desire  of  contracting  friendship  from 
the  beauty  of  the  object." 

I  return  to  my  own  more  just  and  true 
description.  Omrtino  amicituB,  carroboratis 
jam  canfirmatis  que  et  ingeniis,  et  atatibus 
judicanda  sunt,^  "Those  are  only  to  be 
reputed  friendships  that  are  fortined  and 
coikfinned  by  judgment  and  length  of  time.'' 
^'For  the  rest,  what  we  commonly  call  friends 
and  friendships  are  nothing  but  an  acquaint- 
ance and  connection,  contracted  either  by 
accident  or  upon  some  design,  by  means  of 
which  there  happens  some  little  intercourse 
betwixt  our  souls:  but,  in  the  friendship  I 
speak  of,  they  mingle  and  melt  into  one 
piece,  with  so  univer^  a  mixture  that  there  is 
left  no  more  sign  of  the  seam  by  which  they 
were  first  conjoined.      If  any  one  should  im- 

fortune  me  to  give  a  reason  why  I  loved  him, 
feel  it  could  no  otherwise  be  expressed  than 
by  making  answer,  "  Because  it  was  he ; 
because  it  was  I."  There  is  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and 
inevitable  power  that  brought  on  this  union. 
We  sought  one  another  long  before  we  met, 
and  from  the  characters  we  heard  of  one 
another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  affec- 
tions than  in  reason  mere  reports  should  do, 
and.  as  I  think,  by  some  secret  appointment 
of  heaven ;  we  embraced  each  other  in  our 
names ;  and  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was 
accidentally  at  a  great  city  entertainment,  we 
found  ourselves  so  mutually  pleased  with  one 
another,  we  became,  at  once,  mutually  so 
endeared,  that  thence-fon^'ard  nothing  was 
so  near  to  us  as  one  another.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  satire,  which  is  printed,^  wherein 
he  excuses  and  explains  the  precipitateness  of 
our  intimacy,  so  suddenly  come  to  perfection. 
Having  so  short  a  time  to  continue,  as  being 
begun  so  late,  for  we  were  both  full  grown 

Et  tario  easne  luctantem  ezercuit  ura. 

At  noe  Jnagit  amor  paullo  magi*  annum,  et  qui 

Nil  tamvn  ad  auoamum  reltqui  sibi  fecit  amorem  *  *  * 

Te,  Uontaine,  mihi  eosua  eociarit  in  omnea 

Et  nature  potene,  et  amoria  gratior  iUes 
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men,  and  he  some  yean  the  older,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose ;  nor  was  it  tied  to  conform  itself  to 
the  example  of  those  slow  and  regular  friend- 
ships that  require  so  many  precautions  of  a  long 
preliminary  conversation.  This  has  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  itself,  and  can  have  no  relation 
but  to  itself.  'Tis  no  one  particular  consider- 
ation,  nor  two,  nor  three,   nor  four,   nor  a 

thousand.  'Tis  I  know  not  what 
2ll?!l?S:  quintessence  of  all  this  mixture 
Meodbihip.  which,   seizing  my  whole  will, 

carried  it  to  plunge  and  lose 
itself  in  bis ;  and  that  having  seized  his  whole 
will,  brought  it,  with  equal  concurrence  and 
appetite,  to  plunge  and  lose  itself  in  mine.  I 
may  truly  say  lose,  reserving  nothing  to 
ourselves  that  was  either  his  or  mine.  ; 

When  Leelius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Aoman 
Consuls,  who,  after  they  had  sentenced  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  prosecuted  all  those  who  had  any 
&miliarity  with  him  also,  came  to  ask  Caius 
Blosins,  who  was  his  chief  friend  and  confidant, 
how  much  he  would  have  done  for  him?  he 
made  answer,  <*AU  thines."  «  How  !  All 
things !"  said  Laelius.  '<  And  what  if  he  had 
commanded  you  to  fire  our  temples?"  **He 
would  never  have  commanded  me  that."  replied 
BlosiuB.  <<But  what  if  he  had?"  saidLttlius. 
"  I  would  have  obeyed  him,"  said  the  other.' 
If  he  was  so  perfect  a  friend  to  Gracchus  as 
the  histories  report  him  to  have  been,  there  was 
yet  no  necessity  of  offending  the  Consuls  by 
such  a  bold  confession,  thoueh  he  might  sdll 
have  retained  the  assurance  oe  had  of  Grac- 
ebus*6  disposition.  Still  those  who  accuse  this 
answer  as  seditious,  do  not  well  understand  the 
mystery  ;  nor  pre-suppo»e,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
he  had  Gracchus's  will  in  his  sleeve,  both  by 
the  power  of  a  friend  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  man.  They  were  more  friends 
than  citizens,  and  more  friends  to  one  another 
than  either  friends  or  enemies  to  their  country, 
or  than  friends  to  ambition  and  innovation. 
Having  absolutely  given  up  themselves  to  one 
another,  each  held  absolutely  the  reins  of  the 
other's  inclination,  which  they  governed  by 
virtue,  and  guided  by  the  conauct  of  reason  ; 
which,  without  diese,  it  is  not  possible  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  Blosius's  answer  was  such  8»4t 
ought  to  have  been.  If  their  actions  flew  out 
of  the  handle,  they  were  neither,  according  to 
my  notion,  friends  to  one  another  nor  to  them- 
aeTves.  As  to  the  rest,  this  answer  carries  no 
worse  sound  than  mine  would  do  to  one  that 
should  ask  me,  '*  If  your  will  should  command 
you  to  kill  your  daughter,  would  you  do  it?" 
And  that  I  should  make  answer  that  I  would  ; 
for  this  expresses  no  consent  to  such  an  act, 
forasmuch  as  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  suspect  my 
own  will,  and  as  little  should  I  that  or  such  a 


(  Plot.,  LtM§  9f  the  GrueeM,  e.  6.  Cie.,  De  Amieit.  c.  9 

*  Anlaa  GeUioa,  i.  3.     DiogeoM  Laeitius,  In  the  lift  0/ 

Bitt.  altrilMitM  thte  myinf  to  thAt  wim  mui,  i.  7.,  m  Arit- 

totU  bad  doo«  before,  in  hia  Rheiotiet  il.  IS  ,  where  we  read 

tbc  eecoad  article,  vis.  "  Tbat  a  maa  aboidd  be  bated  as  if 

<toj  bcreafter  he  ehould  be  loved;"  whieb  ia  not  in 


friend.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  elo- 
quence in  the  world  to  dispossess  me  of  the 
certainty  I  have  of  the  intentions  and  resolu- 
tions of  mine ;  nay,  no  one  action  of  his,  what 
face  soever  it  might  bear,  could  be  presented  to 
me,  of  which  1  could  not  presently,  luiiL  at  first 
sight,  find  out  the  moving  cause./-  C)ur  souls 
have  drawn  so  unitedly  together,  dbd  we  have, 
with  so  mutual  a  confidence,  laid  open  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts  to  one  another's  view, 
that  I  not  only  knew  his  as  well  as  my  own, 
but  should,  certainly,  in  any  concern  of  mine, 
have  trusted  my  interest  much  more  willingly 
with  him  than  with  myself.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, rank  common  friendship  with  such  a  one  as 
this.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  of  these 
as  another,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  but  I  do  not  advise  '^^^  ^ 
that  aiw  should  confound  the  friendship, 
rules  of'^  the  one  and  the  other  j 
for  they  would  find  themselves  much  deceived. 
In  onunary  friendships  you  must  walk  bridle 
in  hand,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  for 
in  them  the  knot  is  not  so  sure  that  a  man  may 
not  fully  depend  upon  its  not  slipping.  '^  Love 
him,"  said  Chile,  ''so  as  if  you  were  one  day 
to  hate  him ;  and  hate  him  so  as  you  were  one 
day  to  love  him."^  A  precept  that,  though 
abominable  in  the  soverei^  and  perfeot  friend- 
ship whidi  I  speak  of,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
sound  as  to  ordinary  cases,  and  to  which  the 
saying  that  Aristotle  had  so  frequently  in  his 
mouth,  "  O  my  friends,  there  is  no  uriend,"' 
may  very  fitly  be  applied.  In  this  glorious 
commerce,  the  good  ofiices,  and  benefits,  by 
which  other  friendships  are  sup- 
ported and  maintained,  do  not  ^^S^^i 
deserve  so  mach  m  to  be  men-  ^S!^'^ 
tioned,  and  are,  by  this  concur-  common, 
rence  of  our  wills,  rendered  of  no 
use.  As  tlie  kindness  I  have  for  myself  receives 
no  increase,  for  any  thing  I  relieve  myself 
withal,  in  time  of  need,  whatever  the  Stoics 
say,  and  as  I  do  not  find  myself  obliged  to 
myself  for  any  service  I  do  myself,  so  the  union 
of  such  friends,  being  really  perfect,  deprives 
them  of  all  idea  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
duties,  and  makes  them  loathe  and  banish  from 
their  conversation  these  words  impl^in^  a 
difference  and  distinction,  benefit,  obligation, 
entreaty,  thanks,  and  the  like.  All  things, 
wills,  tnoughts,  opinions,  goods,  wives,  children, 
honour,  and  life,  bein^,  in  effect,  common 
betwixt  them,  and  their  condition  being  no 
other  than  one  soul  in  two  bodies,  according  to 
the  very  proper  definition  of  Aristotle,*  they 
can  neither  lend  nor  give  any  thing  to  one 
another.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  law-givers, 
to  honour  marriage  with  some  imaginary  re- 
semblance of  this  divine  alliance,  interdict  all 


Diogcnei  Laertiui.  Aa  to  the  flnt  article,  **  That  a  man 
■hould  only  be  loved  aa  if  be  were  some  day  to  be  bated," 
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from  Biaa,  one  of  tbe  feren  wiae  men.  l>e  Amiciiid,  I6. 
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gifts  betwixt  man  and  wife ;  inferring  by  that 
fliat  all  should  belong  to  each  of  them,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  divide  between  or  to 
give  one  another,      if,  in  the  friendship  of 

which  I  speak,  one  could  give  to 
inpofeet  the  Other,  the  receiver  of  the 

S^it^oO  benefit  would  be  the  man  that 
to  the  reedTor.    obliged  his  friend  j  for  each  of 

ihem,  above  all  thmgs,  studying 
how  to  be  useful  to  the  other,  he  that  affords 
the  occasion  is  the  gpenerous  man,  in  givins  his 
friend  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  which, 
above  all  things,  he  does  most  desire.  When 
the  philosopher,  Diogenes,  wanted  mone^,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  re-demanded  it  of  his  fnends, 
not  that  he  demanded  it ;'  and  to  let  vou  see 
the  practice  of  this,  I  will  here  produce  an 
andent  and  singular  example:  Eudamidas,  a 
Corinthian,  had  two  friends,  Charixenus,  a 
Syconian,  and  Arethens,  a  Corinthian ;  this  man 
coming  to  die,  being  poor,  and  his  two  friends 
beine  rich,  he  made  his  will,  after  this  manner : 
''  I  bequeath  to  Aretheus  ihe  maintenance  of 
my  mother,  to  support  and  provide  for  her  in 
her  old  age ;  and  to  Charixenus  I  bequeath  the 
care  of  marrying  my  daughter,  and  to  give  her 
as  good  a  portion  as  he  is  able ;  and  in  case  one 
of  these  chances  to  die,  I  hereby  substitute  the 
survivor  in  his  place."*  They  who  first  saw 
this  will  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the 
contents ;  but  the  heirs  being  made  acquainted 
with  it,  accepted  the  legacies  with  very  great 
content ;  and  one  of  them,  Charixenus,  dying 
within  Bye  days  after,  and  Aretheus  having 
thus  the  charge  of  both  devolved  solely  to  him, 
he  nourished  the  old  woman  with  very  great 
care  and  tenderness,  and,  of  five  talents  nenad, 
eave  two  and  a  half  in  marriage  with  an  only 
aaughter  he  had  of  his  own,  and  two  and  a 
hair  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euda- 
midas, and  in  one  and  the  same  day  solemnized 
both  Uieir  nuptials.    This  example  is  very  full 

to  the  point,  if  one  thing  were  not 
Mpti  iSd?*^'  *?  ^  objected,  namely,  the  mul- 
▼taiW  titude  of  friends ;  for  the  perfect 

friendship  I  speak  of  is  indivisible ; 
each  one  gives  himself  so  entirely  to  his  friend 
that  he  has  nothing  left  to  distribute  to  others : 
nay,  is  sorry  that  ne  is  not  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple,  and  that  he  has  not  many  souls  and 
many  wills  to  confer  them  all  upon  this  one 
The  ordin  object.    Common  friendships  will 

fritndships'^  admit  of  division,  one  may  love 
may  be  shared  the  beauty  of  this,  the  good  hu* 
^^J'  mour  of  that  person,  the  liberality 

of  a  third,  the  paternal  affection 
of  a  fourth,  the  fraternal  love  of  a  fifth,  and 
so  on.  But  this  friendship  that  possesses  the 
whole  soul,  and  there  rules  and  sways  with  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  can  admit  of  no  rival.  If 
two,  at  the  same  time,  should  call  to  you  for 
succour,  to  which  of  them  would  you  run  ? 
Should  they  require  of  you  contrary  offices, 
how  could  you  serve  them  both  ?    Should  one 


1  Laertina,  <m  vitd. 


'  Lucian,  Totrairt,  c.  SS. 


commit  a  thing  to  your  secresy  that  it  were  of 
importance  to  the  other  to  know,  how  would 
yon  disengage  jourself  ?    The  one  particular 
mendship  disumtes  and  dissolves    .  .  ^     ^ 
all  other  obligations  whatsoever.    pri'me%wd. 
The  secret  I  have  sworn  not  to    ihip  duaoivM 
reveal  to  any  other  I  may,  with-    ^^  '^^' 
out  perjury,  communicate  to  him 
who  is  not  another,  but  myself.      'Tis  miracle 
enough,  certainly,  for  a  man  to  double  himself, 
but  they  that  talk  of  tripling,  talk  they  know 
not  of  what.    Nothing  is  extreme  that  has  its 
like ;  and  whoso  shall  suppose  that,  of  two,  I 
love  one  as  much  as  the  other,  that  they  love 
one  another  too,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  love 
them,  does  multiply  into  a  society  that  which 
is  Uie  most  single  and  one  of  all  thines,  and 
wherein,   moreover,  one   only  is  the  najdest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find.    The  remaining 
part  of  this  story  suits  very  well  with  what  I 
said  before ;  for  Eudamidas,  as  a  bounty  and 
favour,  bequeathes  to  his  fnends  a  legacy  of 
employing  themselves  in  his  service ;  he  leaves 
them  heirs  to  this  liberality  of  his,  which  con- 
sists in  nving  them  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
a  benent  upon  him,  and,  doubtless,  the  force  of 
friendship  is  more  eminently  apparent  in  this 
act  of  his  than  in  that  of  Aretheus.     In  short, 
these  are  efiects  not  to  be  imagined  nor  com- 
prehended by  such  as  have  no  experience  of 
them,  and  which  make  me  infinitely  honour 
and  admire  the  answer  of  that  young  soldier  to 
Cyrus,  by  whom,  being  asked  how  much  he 
would  take  for  a  norse,  with  which  he  had  won 
the  prize  of  a  race,  and  whether  he  would 
exchange  him  for  a  kingdom?     ''No,  truly, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would  give  him  with  all 
my  heart  for  a  true  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
worthy  of  that  relation."'    He  did  well  in 
ssiymg,  could  I  find,  for  though  a  man  may 
almost  every  where  meet  with  men  sufiiciently 

aualified  for  a  superficial  acquaintance,  yet,  in 
ills,  where  a  man  is  to  deal  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  without  any  manner  of 
reservation,  it  will  be  requisite  that  all  the 
wards  and  springs  be  true  and  plain,  and  per- 
fectly sure.  In  leagues  that  hold 
but  Dv  one  end,  we  have  only  to  What  is  necea- 
provide  against  the  imperfections    ^  »  confe- 

Ix.   A.  z^      I     1  ai.   A     aeractea  and  ux 

that    particularly  concern    that    domestic  ac- 
end.    it  can  be  of  no  importance    qaaintance. 
to  me  of  what  religion  my  phy- 
sician or  my  lawyer  is,  provided  the  one  be  a 
good  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  good  physician  ; 
this  consideration  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  offices  of  friendship,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
indifferency  in  the  domestic  acquaintance  my 
servants  must  necessarily  contract  with  mc  ;   I 
never  enquire,  when  I  take  a  footman,  if  he  be 
chaste,  but  if  he  be  diligent;    and  am   not 
solicitous  if  my  chairman  be  given  to  gaming, 
so  he  be  strong  and  able,  or  if  my  cook  be  e 
swearer,  so  he  be  a  good  cook.     I  do  not, 
however,  take  upon  me  to  direct  what  othei 
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men  should  do  in  such  matters — there  arc  those 
that  meddle  enough  with  that — but  only  give 
an  account  of  what  I  do  myself. 

MiU  aie  nans  est :  tibi,  ut  opus  Mk  futo,  fiwe.* 

''This  hM  my  practice  been  :  but  tboo  may*st  do 
What  thy  affairs  or  fancy  prompt  thee  to.*' 

At,  table,  1  prefer  the  witty  before  the 
ffrave:  in  bed,  oeauty  before  goodness;  and 
in  common  discourse,  eloquence,  whether  or 
no  there  be  sincerity  in  the  case.  And  as 
he?  that  was  found  astride  upon  a  stick,  playing 
with  his  children,  entreated  the  person  who  had 
torpnsed  him  in  that  posture  to  say  nothing^  of 
it  tdl  he  himself  came  to  be  a  father,  snpposmg 
that  the  fondness  that  would  then  possess  his 
own  soul  would  render  him  a  more  eoual  judge 
of  rach  an  action,  so  I  also  could  wisn  to  speak 
to  sudi  as  have  had  experience  of  what  I  say ; 
though,  knowing  how  remote  a  thing  such  a 
frienoship  is  from  the  common  practice,  and  how 
rarely  such  is  to  be  found,  I  despair  of  meeting 
wiUi  any  one  qualified  to  be  a  jud^.  For 
even  the  discourses  left  us  by  antiquity  upon 
this  subject  seem  to  me  flat  and  low,  in  com- 
parison of  the  sense  I  have  of  it,  and  in  this 
particnUur  the  effects  surpass  the  very  precepts 
of  philosophy. 

Nil  ego  eontolerim  jueondo  Mnns  amico.' 

'*  I  know  no  nleaaore  that  can  health  attend, 
-  ^v  Like  the  delight  of  an  amusing  friend.'* 

Menander  of  old  declared  him  to  be  happy 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  but  the 
shadowof  a  fhend  ;^  and  doubtless  he  had  good 
reason  to  say  so,  especially  if  he  spoke  by  ex- 
perience :  for,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  compare  all 
the  rest  of  my  life, — though,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  have  always  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough 
and  at  my  ease,  and,  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
excepted,  free  from  any  grievous  affliction,  and 
in  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  having  been  con- 
tented with  my  natural  and  ori^mal  conve- 
niences and  advantages,  without  being  solicitous 
after  others, — if  I  should  compare  it  all,  I  say, 
with  the  four  years  I  had  Uie  happiness  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  society  of  this  excellent  man,  'tis 
nothing  but  smoke,  but  an  obscure  and  tedious 
night.    From  the  day  that  I  lost  him, 

— —  Qacm  semper  acerbum. 
Semper  honontum  (sic  Di  Toiuistis  1}  habebo,' 

"  Which,  since  'tis  hearen's  decree,  though  too  severe* 
1  sbsU  lament,  bnt  erer  shall  rerere," 

I  have  only  led  a  sorrowful  and  languishing 
life ;  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  them- 
selves to  me,  instead  of  administeriug  anything 


>  Teicaee,  Heamtont.,  i.  I,  28. 
s  AgmUtnu,     Plutarch,  in  oUd, 

>  Hotaee.  Sat.  i.  5.  44. 

*  Fhitardi,  on  Brotkertg  Love, 

*  Mmgid,  T.  49. 

*  Tcrenet,  HemUturU.^  i.  97.  MonUigne  has  here  made 
some  little  variation  in  Terence's  words,  for  the  sake  of  ap. 
plyiog  them  to  his  subject. 


of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  lorn. 
We  were  halves  throughout,  and  to  that  decree 
that,  methinks,  by  outliving  him  I  defraud  him 
of  his  part. 

Nee  jns  esse  nlla  me  voluptate  hie  firni 

DecKvi,  tantisper  dum  ille  abest,  mens  partieeps.* 


II 


No  pleasing  thought  shall  e'er  my  soul  employ 
While  1m  is  absent  who  was  all  my  joy." 


I  was  so  accustomed  to  be  always  his  second 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  things,  that,  methinks, 
I  am  no  more  than  half  a  man,  and  have  but 
half  a  being. 

Illam  mem  si  partem  animse  tnlit 
Maturiof  vis,  quod  moror  altera  7 

Nee  carius  lequd,  nee  superstes 

Integer,    file  dies  ntramque 
Doxit  ruinam.' 


"  For,  since  that  half  my  soul  was  snatched  away 
By  riper  age,  why  does  the  other  stay  7 
Whicn  now's  not  dear,  nor  truly  does  survive 
That  day  our  double  ruin  did  contrive." 

There  is  no  act  or  imagining  of  mine  wherein 
I  do  not  miss  him.  For  as  he  surpassed 
me  by  infinite  deg^rees  in  virtue  and  all  other 
accomplishments^  so  he  also  did  in  all  offices 
of  friendship. 

Quis  deiiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tsm  can  capitis  7" 

"  Why  should  we  stop  the  flowing  tear  7 
Why  blush  to  weep  for  one  so  aear  7" 

O  misero  frater  adempte  mihi  I  ^ 
Omnia  tecum  nni  perierunt  gaudia  nostra, 

QusB  tuus  in  vitA,  duleb  alebat  amor. 
Tu  mea,  tu  moriens  fregisti  commoda,  firater } 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  anima: 
Cuius  ego  interito  tota  de  mente  fngavi 

Hiec  studia,  atque  omnes  delicias  animi. 

Alloquar  7  audiero  nunquam  tua  ▼erba  loquentem  7 

Nunquam  ego  te,  vita  frater  amabilior, 
Aspidam  posthac  7  at  certe  semper  amaoo.' 

"  Ah  i  brother,  what  a  life  did  I  commence. 
From  that  sad  day  when  thou  wert  snatched  from  hence  I 
Those  joys  are  vanished  which  my  heart  once  knew, 
When  in  sweet  converse  all  our  moments  flew : 
With  thee  departing,  my  good  fortune  fled. 
And  all  my  soul  is  lifeless  nnee  thou'rt  dead. 
The  Muses  at  thy  fun'ral  I  forsook, 
And  of  all  joy  mv  leave  for  ever  took. 
Dearer  than  life  I  am  1  so  wretched  then, 
Never  to  hear  or  speak  to  thee  again  7 
Nor  see  those  lips,  now  froien  up  by  death  7 
Tet  I  will  love  tbee  to  my  latest  breath  !'* 

But  let  US  hear  a  boy  of  sixteen  spjeak : — 
In  this  place  I  had  intended  to  have  inserted 
his  Memoirs  upon  the  famous  edict  of  January ; 
but  as  I  have  since  found  that  the^r  are  already 
printed,*^  and  wiUi  a  malicious  design,  by  some 
who  make  it  their  business  to  molest  and  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  state  of  our  government, 
not  caring  whether  they  mend  and  reform  it  or 


>  Id.  i.  S4.  1. 


1  Horace,  Od,  ii.  17.  ft. 

•  Catullus,  Izviii.  90.  Izv.  g. 

><>  Stephen  de  la  BoStie's  TroiU  ie  la  Servitude  Vohntaire 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1578,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  kimoire*  de  rEttut  de  la  France  tout  Charlea  IX.  The 
second  title  of  this  work.  Le  Contr'un  (translated  bv  De 
Thou,  Ant-Henoticon),  is  rendered  by  Vernier,  in  his  Notice 
9ur  lee  Eteaie  de  MofUaignef  "  Lee  Quatrei  Contre  «m,"— 
a  curious  blunder. 
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no ;  and  that  they  have  mixed  up  this  writing 
of  his  with  others  of  their  own 
Apology  of  leaven,  I  desist  from  that  purpose. 
bI1?S°  *  But  that  the  memory  of  the 
author  may  not  suffer  with  such 
as  were  not  acquainted  with  his  principles,  I 
here  give  them  to  understand  that  it  was  written 
by  him  in  his  very  early  years,  and  that  by  way 
01  exercise  only,  as  a  common  theme  that  has 
been  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  a  thousand 
writers.  I  make  no  question  but  that  he 
himself  believed  what  he  wrote,  being  so  con- 
scientious that  way  that  he  would  not  so  much 
as  lie  in  jest :  and  I  moreover  know  that,  could 
it  have  been  in  his  own  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  been  bom  at  Venice  than  at  Sarlac,  and 
he  had  reason :  but  he  had  another  maxim 
sovereignly  Imprinted  in  his  soul,  religiously  to 
obey  and  submit  to  the  laws  under  which  he 
was  bom.  There  never  was  a  better  citizen, 
nor  more  anxious  for  his  country's  peace; 
neither  was  there  ever  a  greater  enemy  to  all 
the  commotions  and  innovations  of  his  time: 
so  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  much  rather 
have  employed  his  talent  to  tlie  extinguishing 
of  those  civil  flames  than  have  added  any  fuel 
to  them:  for  he  had  a  mind  framed  to  the 
model  of  better  ages.  But  in  exchange  of  this 
serious  piece,  I  will  present  you  with  another 
of  a  more  gay  and  frolic  air  from  the  same 
hand,  and  writ  at  the  same  age. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

NINE  AND  TWENTY   SONNETS  OF   ESTIENNE 

DE  LA  BOBTIE. 

To  Madame  de  Grammani,  Countess  of 

Guissen, 

Madam,  I  offer  you  nothing  of  mine,  either 
because  it  is  already  yours,  or  because  I  find 
nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  you.  But  I 
have  a  great  desire  that  these  verses,  into  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  travel,  may 
carry  your  name  in  the  front,  for  the  honour 
will  accrae  to  them,  by  having  the  great  Cori- 
sande  d'Andoins  for  their  safe  conduct.^  I 
conceive  this  present,  madam,  so  much  the 
more  proper  for  you,  both  by  reason  there  are 
few  liuiies  in  France  who  are  so  good  judges  of 
poetry  and  make  so  good  use  of  it  as  you  do ; 
as  also  that  there  is  none  who  can  give  it  the 
spirit  and  life  you  can,  by  that  incomparable 
voice  nature  has  added  to  your  other  perfec- 
tions. These  verses,  madam,  deserve  your 
esteem,  and  yon  will  concur  with  me  in  this, 
that  Gascony  never  yielded  any  with  more 


>  Diana,  Vtacountess  of  Lonyigni,  •umamed  the  Fair 
CoriMonde  of  Andottins,  married  in  1507  Philibert,  Count  of 
Orammont  and  Quiche,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  La  F^,  in 
1580.  Andouini,  or  Andoinf,  waa  a  baron j  of  Beam,  three 
leagues  from  Pau.  The  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  fell  in  love  with  the  fsir  widow,  and  at  one  time 
h  d  eren  an  idea  of  marrjing  her.    Count  Hamilton,  in 


invention,  finer  expression,  or  that  more  evi- 
dently shew  themselves  to  have  flowed  from  a 
master-hand.  And  be  not  jealous  then  that 
you  have  but  the  remainder  of  what  I  published 
some  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Foix,  your  worthy  kinsman  ;  for  certainly 
these  have  something  in  them  more  sprightly 
and  luxuriant,  as  being  written  in  a  greener 
youth,  when  he  was  enflamed  with  a  certain 
noble  ardour,  madam,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  ear.  The  others  were  written  since,  when 
he  was  a  suitor,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  and 
already  smack  somewhat  of  matrimonial  cold- 
ness. And,  for  my  pcu't,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  those  who  hold  that  poetry  appears 
nowhere  so  gay  as  in  a  wanton  and  irregular 
subject 

^Tliese  nine 'and 'twenty  sonnets  thattcere 
inserted  here^  are  since  printed  with  Boetie's 
other  works.  They  are  very  indifferent  com^ 
positions,  being  little  else  than  amorous  com- 
plaints expressed  in  a  rough  style,  exhibiting 
the  follies  and  outrages  of  a  restless  passion, 
overgorged,  im  it  were,  unth  Jealousies,  fears, 
and  suspicions.  Indeed,  Mvntaigne  fumself, 
in  the  editions  subsequent  to  thai  of  1588, 
omits  them,  observing,  "  Uiese  verses  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere.**] 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

OF   MODERATION. 

As  though  we  had  an  infectious  touchy  we,  by 

our  manner  of  handling,  corrupt 

things    that    in    themselves  are    Whether 

laudable    and  good.     We  may    JJ^Tchementiy 

grasp  virtue  so  hard  that  it  be-    aought  after. 

comes  vice,  if  we  embrace  it  too 

eagerly  and  with  too  violent  a  desire.     Those 

who  say  there  is  never  any  excess  in  virtue, 

forasmuch  as  it  is  no  virtue  when    it    once 

becomes  excess,  only  play  upon  words. 

Invani  aapiena  nomen  ferat,  nquuB  initjui. 
Ultra  quam  eatia  eat  virtutem  n  petat  tpaam.* 

"  Bf  ad  grow  the  wise,  the  just  nnjuat  are  found, 
When  e'en  to  virtue  they  prescribe  no  bound." 

This  is  a  subtle  consideration  in  philosophy. 
A  man  mav  both  be  too  much  in  love  witli 
virtue  and  be  excessive  in  a  just  action.  Huly 
Writ  agrees  with  this :  '^  Be  not  wiser  than 
you  should,  but  be  soberly  wise.'"  I  have 
known  a  great  man  prejudice  the  opinion  men 
had  of  his  religion,  by  pretending  to  be  devout 


hit  Spittle  to  Cotmi  Orammoni,  thut  reminds  him  of  his 
illttatnoni  ancestreas : — 

**  Honneur  det  rivea  ^loign^ea 
06  Coriaande  Tit  lejour,"  &e. 

s  Horace,  KpUt.  i.  6*18. 

'  Romaiu,  xii.  3. 
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beyond  all  examples  of  others  of  his  condition.' 
I  love  temperate  and  moderate  nature.    An 

immoderate  zeal,  even  for  that 
^^foS^thS*^  which  is  good,  though  it  does  not 
which  to  good,     offend,  does  astonish  me,  and  puts 

me  to  study  what  name  to  give 
it  Neither  the  mother  of  Pausanias,'  who  was 
the  first  suggester  of  her  son's  death,  and  lay 
the  first  stone  towards  it ;  nor  Posthumius,  the 
dictator,  who  put  his  son  to  death,  whom  the 
ardour  of  youth  had  pushed  upon  the  enemy  a 
little  before  the'restor  his  squadron;*  appear  to 
me  so  just  as  strange ;  and  I  should  neither 
advise,  nor  like  to  follow,  a  virtue  so  savage 
in  itself,  and  that  costs  so  dear.  The  archer 
that  shoots  over  the  mark  misses  as  much  as  he 
that  falls  short ;  and  'tis  equally  troublesome 
to  my  eyes  to  look  up  at  a  great  liffht  as  to 
look  down  into  a  dark  abyss.  Callicles,  in 
Plato,^  says  that  the  extremity  of  philosophy 
is  huitfuly  and  advises  not  to  dive  into  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  profit ;  that  taken  moderately  it  is 
pleasant  and  useful,  but  that  in  the  extreme  it 
renders  a  man  brutish  and  vicious ;  a  contemner 
of  religion  and  the  common  laws;  an  enemy 
to  civil  conversation  and  all  human  pleasures ; 
incapable  of  all  public  administration;  unfit 
either  to  assist  others  or  to  relieve  himself ;  and 
a  fit  object  to  be  injured  and  affronted  without 
remedy.  He  says  true,  for  in  its  excess  it 
enslaves  our  natural  freedom,  and  by  an  im- 
pertinent subtlety  leads  us  out  of  the  fair  and 
Deaten  way  that  nature  has  traced  out  for  us. 

The  love  we  bear  to  our  wives  is 
tSSuSeAhj^  very  lawful,  and  yet  theolo^ 
divinity.  thinks  fit  to  curb  and  restrain  it. 

As  I  remember,  I  have  read  one 
place  of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  where  he  con- 
demns marriage  within  any  of  the  forbidden 
degrees, — for  this  reason,  amount  others,  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  mendship  a  man  bears 
to  sQch  a  woman  should  be  immoderate ;  for  if 
the  conjugal  affection  be  full  and  pexfect  betwixt 
them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  be  over 
and  above  surcharged  with  that  of  kindred 

*  It  to  liluly  that  Uoataigne  mcuii  Henry  III.  of 
AsDCO.  Hm  Cardinal  d'Onat,  writing  to  Louiia,  hto  queen 
dowager,  told  her,  in  hto  frank  manner,  that  he  had  lived  a* 
mneh  or  mora  like  a  monk  than  a  monarch.  (Letter  xziii.) 
— ^And  ScBtaa  Quintns,  apeaking  of  that  prinee  one  day  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Jqyeote,  protector  of  the  aihin  of  Prance, 
aaid  to  him  pleaaantly,  **  There  to  nothing  that  tout  king 
hath  not  done,  and  doea  not  do  atill.  to  be  a  monk,  nor  any 
thing  that  I  have  not  done  not  to  be  a  monk."  See  the 
note  oy  Amdot  de  ta  Hoonaye  upon  the  worda  of  the  Car* 
dinal  d'Oaeat,  juat  now  mentioned,  p.  74,  torn.  i.  of  the 
Cardinal  d*Ouat*a  Letter;  Parto,  1008. 

•  Uontaigne  would  here  give  na  to  ondeiatand,  upon  the 
•ntbority  of  Diodoma  of  Sicily,  that  Pawanias*a  mother 
gnre  the  fbat  hint  of  the  poaiahmeot  that  waa  to  be  inflicted 
oo  her  aon.  **  Panaaniaa  (aays  thto  htotorian)  perceiving 
that  the  Ephori  and  aome  other  Laced«emoniana  aimed  at 
apivehcoding  him,  got  the  atart  of  them,  and  went  and  took 
aaoctoaiy  in  Minerva'a  temple ;  and  the  Lacedacmonlani  being 
donhcfvl  whether  they  oo^ht  to  take  him  thence,  in  violation 
ei  the  frnnchiee  then,  it  la  aaid  that  hto  own  mother  came 
hccoelf  to  the  temple,  bnC  i^wka  nothing,  nor  did  any  thing, 
more  than  toy  a  piece  of  bnek,  which  ahe  brooght  with  her, 
oa  the  Ihrediold  of  the  temple,  which,  when  ine  had  done, 
ahe  rctnmed  hooM.  The  Laeedamoniana,  taking'  the  hint 
from  th«  mother,  eaoacd  the  gate  of  the  tempto  to  be  wailed 


too,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  an  addition  will 
carry  tlie  husband  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.^ 

Tnose  sciences  that  regulate  the 
manners  of  men,  divinity  and    Divinity  and 
philoMphy,  wUl  have  a  say  in    gSrS^" 
everything.    There  is  no  action    thing, 
so  private  that  can  escape  their 
inspection    and  jurisdiction.     They  are  best 
skilled  who  themselves  can  regulate  and  control 
their  liberty :  and  not  be  like  women  who  are 
ready  enougn  to  expose  their  persons  for  an 
amorous  embrace,   though  they  are  too  shy, 
forsooth,  to  do  so  to  the  physician,  however 
great  the  need.    Let  me,  uierefore,  in  behalf 
of  these  sciences,  teach  those  husbimds,  if  such 
there  be,  who  are  too  sensual,  this  lesson — ^that 
the  very  pleasures  they  enjoy  in  their  converse 
with  their  wives  are  reproachable,  if  immode- 
rate; and  that  a  licentious  and  riotous  abuse 
of  them  is  a  fault,  as  much  as  an  illicit  embrace. 
Those  immodest  tricks  and  postures  that  the 
fir^t  ardour  suggests  to  us  in  this  affair  are  not 
only  indecently  out  prejudicially  practised  upon 
our  wives.    I^et  them  at  least  learn  impudence 
from  another  hand ;  they  are  always  apt  enough 
for  our  business,  and  I,  for  my  part,  always 
went  the  plain  way  to  work. 

Marriage  is  a  solemn  and  religious  con- 
nection, and  therefore  the  pleasure  we  extract 
thence  should  be  sober  and  serious,  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  ;  it  should  be 
a  kind  of  discreet  and  conscientious  pleasure. 
And  the  chief  end  of  it  being  generation,  some 
make  a  question  whether,  when  men  have 
not  that  object  in  view,  as  when  their  wives 
are  superannuated  or  already  with  child,  it 
be  lawful  to  embrace  them.  'Tis  homicide, 
according  to  Plato ;'  and  certain  nations  (the 
Mahometan  amongst  others)  abominate  all 
conjunction  with  women  with  child,  and  so  do 
others  with  women  in  their  courses.  Zenobia 
would  never  admit  her  husband  for  more  than 
one  encounter,  after  which  she  left  him  to  his 
own  swing  for  the  whole  time  of  her  concep- 
tion, and  not  till  afler  that  would  again  receive 

up,  and  by  thto  mean*  atanred  Pauaaniaaj  ao  that  he  died 
with  hunger,  ftc."  The  name  of  Pannuiiat'a  mother  waa 
Aldthea,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Thotydidea**  aeholiaat,  who 
onlv  ne^  that  it  waa  reported  that  when  they  act  aboat 
walling  np  the  ^tea  of  the  chapel  in  which  Pauaaniaa  had 
taken  refuge,  hia  mother  Aldthea  laid  the  fint  atone. 

'  Opiniona  diifer  aa  to  the  truth  of  thia  matter.  Livy 
thinks  he  haa  good  authority  for  rejecting  it,  becauae  it  doea 
not  appear  in  htotory  that  Pootbumiua  waa  branded  with  it, 
aa  Titua  Uanliua  waa,  about  100  yeara  after  hia  time ;  for  Man- 
Una  having  put  hto  son  to  death  for  the  like  cauae,  obtained 
the  odiooa  name  of  Imperioaus,  and  lince  that  time  Mantiana 
Imperia  haa  been  used  aa  a  term  to  aignifr  orders  that  are 
too  tevere.  "  Mardiana  Imperia^**  aaya  livy,  **  wera  not 
only  horrible  for  the  time  preaent,  but  <»  a  bad  czampto  to 
poaterity.'*  And  thii  hiatorian  makes  no  doubt  but  such 
commanda  wuuld  have  been  actually  styled  Pos/Aumioiui 
Imperiat  if  Poathumius  had  been  the  first  who  set  so  bar- 
barous an  example.  (T.  liviua,  iv.  99.  and  viii.  7.)— But, 
however,  Montaigne  haa  Valeriua  Haximua  on  his  side,  who 
says  expressly  that  Poathumius  cauaed  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  li.  7O. ;  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  xii.  10. 

^  In  the  Oorgia$. 

*  St  Thomaa  Aquinaa,  Seeunda  5«CMnd«,  quKs.  154, 
art.  9. 

*  Lowe,  viS. 
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him.    A  noble  and  worthy  example  of  conjugal 
continency.^    It  was  doubtless  from  some  las- 
civious poet|  and  one  that  himself  was  in  ereat 
distress  for  a  little  of  this  sport,  that  Plato 
borrowed  this  storj:'  that  Jupiter  was  one 
day  so  hot  upon  his  wife  that,  not  having  so 
much   patience  as  till  she  could  get  to  the 
couch,  he  threw  her  upon  the  floor,  where  the 
vehemence  of  pleasure  made  him  forget  the 
great  and  important  resolutions  he  had  but 
newljr  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  gods  in  his 
celestial  council,  and  to  boast  that  ne  had  had 
as  good  a  bout  as  when  he  got  her  maiden- 
head unknown  to  their  parents. 
The  Kings  of  Persia  were  wont  to  invite  their 
wives  to  the  be^nning  of  their 
WivM  of  the       festivals ;  but  when  the  winebe- 
h!rwn:LS2dS    K^  ,^  work  in  good  earnest, 
their  feftindi.     and  that  they  were  to  give  the 
reins  to  pleasure,  they  sent  them 
back  to  their  private  apartment,  that  they  mifpht 
not  participate  of  their  immoderate  lust,  sendmg 
for  other  women   in  tlieir  stead,  with  whom 
thev  were  not  obliged  to  so  great  a  decorum 
ana  respect.    All  pleasures,  and  all  sorts  of 
gratifications,  are  not  properly  and  fitly  con- 
ferred upon  all  sorts  of  persons.     Epaminondas 
had  imprisoned  a  young  man  for  certain  de- 
bauches ;  Pelopidas  re(juested  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  whidi  Epaminondas  denied  to  him, 
but  granted  it  at  tne  first  word  to  a  wench  of 
his,  who  made  the  same  intercession ;  saying, 
''  That  it  was  a  gratification  due  to  such  a  one 
as  she,  but  not  to  a  captain."'  Sophocles  being 
joint  prsetor  with  Pericles,  seeing  a  fine  bov 
pass  by,  ''  O  !  what  a  handsome  boy  is  that,'' 
said  he.    ''  It  would  be  well  enough  for  any 
other  than  a  prsetor,"  answered  Pericles,  "  who 
ought  not  only  to  have  his  hands,   but  his 
eyes  chaste."^    Mlius  Verus,  the 
Emperor,  answered  bis  wife,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  amours 
with  other  women,  that  he  did 
it  upon  a  conscientious  account, 
inasmuch  as  marriage  was  a  state  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  of  wanton    and  lascivious 
desire.*    And  our  ecclesiastical  history  preserves 
the  memory  of  that  woman  in  great  veneration 
who  parted  from    her   husband  because  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and  inor- 
dinate desire.    In  fine,  there  is  no  so  just  and 
lawful  pleasure  wherein  intemperance  and  excess 
is  not  to  be  condemned. 

But,  in  truth,  is  not  man  a  most  miserable 

creature  the  while  ?    It  is  scarce, 

MaoamiM-       by  his  natural  condition,  in  his 

nbie  crcatttre.     power  to  taste  one  pleasure  pure 

and  entire ;  and  yet  he  must  be 


^  TnbcUiui  PolUo,  Trtgint,  T^rann,,  c.  SO. 

*  VofttiAjsiae  here  laiiKfae  at  Homer  withoat  thinking  of  it, 

for  Uk\t  Sctum  u  taken  from  the  Hiad^  xrr.  j  94.    See  Plato's 

a«FiiU<e»  Id.  4as.    If  Montaifne  had  looked  into  Homer  he 

«|«">wiwA  hate  been  ao  miataken  as  he  has  been  in  some 

vrauBitaaecs  «C  Uus  afi^. 


Coniogal  lore 
ought  to  be 
accompanied 
with  respect. 


contriving  doctrines  and  precepts  to  curtail  that 
little  he  has.  He  is  not  vet  wretched  enough, 
unless  by  art  and  study  he  augments  his  own 
misery. 

Fortonie  miaeras  aiudmoa  arte  viae.* 

"  We  with  misfortune  'gainst  onraelTes  take  part. 
And  our  own  miaeriea  increase  by  art." 

Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  talent, 
when  she  exercises  it  in  lessening  the  number 
and  sweetness  of  diose  pleasuresituat  are  natu- 
rally our  due,  as  she  employs  it  fiivourably  and 
well  in  artificially  disg[uisin^  and  trickine  out 
the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  ue  sense  of  them. 
Had  I  ruled  tne  roast,  I  should  have  taken  an- 
other and  more  natural,  course,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  both  convenient  and  sacred,  and 
should,  peradventure,  have  been  able  to  have 
limited  it,  too ;  notwithstanding  that  both  our 
spiritual  and  corporal  physicians,  as  by  compact 
betwixt  themselves,  can  find  no  other  way  to 
cure,  nor  other  remedy  for  the  infirmities  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  Uian  what  is  oft-times  worse 
than  the  disease,  by  tormenting  us  more,  and 
by  adding  to  our  misery  and  pain.  To  this  end 
watchinss,  festings,  hair-shirts,  remote  and 
solitary  Danishments,  perpetual  imprisonments, 
whips,  and  other  afflictions,  have  been  intro- 
duced amongst  men :  but  so  that  they  should 
carry  a  stins  with  them,  and  be  real  afflictions 
indeed  ^  ana  not  fall  out  so  as  it  once  did  to  one 
Gallio.  who  having  been  sent  an  exile  to  the 
Isle  of^  Lesbos,  news  was  not  long  after  brought 
to  Rome  that  he  there  lived  as  merry  as  the  day 
was  long;  and  that  what  had  been  enjoined 
him  for  a  penance  turned  to  hb  greatest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
thoueht  fit  to  recal  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  and  confine  him  to  his  own  house,  to 
accommodate  their  punishment  to  his  feeling 
and  apprehension .7  For  to  him  whom  fasting 
would  make  more  healthful  and  more  sprightiy, 
and  to  him  to  whose  palate  fish  was  more  ac- 
ceptable than  fiesh,  these  would  be  no  proper  nor 
salutary  recipe ;  no  more  than  in  the  oUier  sort 
of  physic,  wnere  the  drugs  have  no  efiect  upon 
him  who  swallows  them  with  appetite  and  plea- 
sure. The  bitterness  of  the  potion,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  patient,  are  necessary  circum- 
stances to  the  operation.  The  nature  that 
would  eat  rhubarb  like  buttered  turnips,  would 
frustrate  the  use  and  virtue  of  it ;  it  must  be 
something  to  trouble  and  disturb  the  stomach 
that  must  purge  and  cure  it.  And  here  tiie 
common  rule,  that  things  are  cured  by  Uieir 
contraries,  fails ;  for  in  this,  one  ill  is  cured  by 
another. 


*  Plutarch,  Jtutruei.  io  tko§e  wAo  muinttgt  Stale  Afuirt, 

*  Cicero,  C^fie,,  I  40. 

*  Alian.  Spart.  in  vUA. 

*  PropertiuB,  iii.  7.  8S. 

*  Tadtus,  AtuutUt  ri.  9. 
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TiMafteriflceof 
bwiua  flcah  » 

BieriiyiB 
ill  religiffiu. 


iatlM  new 


This  notioD  somewhat  reaeinbleslthe  andent 
one,  of  thinking  to  gratify  the 
gods  and  nature  by  massacre  and 
murder;  an  opinion  once  nni- 
▼ersally  received  in  all  rell- 
gionsy  even  in  the  time  of  our  far 
theiB.  Amurath,  at  the  taking  of  the  Isthmns, 
immolated  six  hundred  young  Greeks  to  his 
fiitfaer's  soul,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  deceased.  And  in  the  new  coun- 
tries discovered  in  this  age  of  ouis^  which  are 
pore,  and  virgins  yet,  in  comparison  of  ours, 
this  pnctioe  is  in  some  measure  every  where 
received.  All  their  idols  reek 
with  human  blood,  not  without 
various  examples  of  horrid  cru- 
elty. Some  tney  bum  alive,  and 
half-broiled  take  them  off  ue  coals  to  tear 
oat  their  hearts  and  entrails;  others,  even 
women^  they  flay  alive,  and  with  their  bloody 
skins  dothe  and  disguise  others.  Neither  are 
we  without  great  examples  of  constancy  and 
resolution  in  this  affiur.  The  poor  souls  that 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
Wondcffol  drea,  go  about  some  davs  before 
flrausMof         to  beg  alms  for  the  offering  of 

^^erifll^thm        *"  sacrifice,  and  present  them- 
aKnflf«4tAn«.    ^y^  singing  and  dancing  about 

with  the  spectators,  to  the  slaughter. 

The  ambassadorB  of  the  lung  of  Mexico, 
setting  ferth  to  Fernando  Cortex  ute  power  and 
matness  of  their  master,  after  having  told  him 
umt  he  had  thirty  vassals,  of  whom  each  was 
able  to  raise  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  that  he  kept  his  court  inthe  fiurestand  best 
fortified  city  under  the  sun,  added 
at  last,  that  he  yearly  offered  to 
the  eods  fifhr  thousand  men.  In- 
deed, they  affirmed  that  he  main- 
tained a  continual  war  with  some 
potent  neighbouring  nations,  not  only  to  keep 
the  young  men  in  exercise,  but  prindpally  to 
have  wherewithal  to  furnish  his  sacrifices  with 
prisoners  of  war.  At  a  certain  town  in 
another  place,  for  the  wdcome  of 
the  said  Cortez,  they  sacrificed 
fifty  men  at  once.  I  will  tell  you 
this  one  tale  more,  and  I  liave 
done.  Some  of  these  people  bdne 
beaten  by  him,  sent  to  acknowledge  nim,  and 
to  treat  with  him  of  a  peace,  whose  meBsenffers 
carried  him  three  sorts  of  presents,  which  uiey 
presented  in  these  terms : — ''  Behold,  lord,  here 
are  five  slaves ;  if  thou  art  a  furious  god,  that 
feedcst  upon  flesh  and  blood,  eat  these,  and  we 
wiU  bring  thee  more ;  if  thou  art  an  afiable 
god,  behdd  here  incense  and  feathers ;  if  thou 
art  a  man,  take  these  fowls  and  these  firuits  that 
we  have  brought  thee." 


>  Pfartarch,  ta  «a4,  c.  S. 

«  Id.,  LVe  €/ Flambtitu,  e.  S. 

*  Ufj,  xaL  94. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


OF  CANNIBALS. 


Whbn  P^hus,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italvi 
having  viewed  and  considered  the  order  of  the 
army  the  Romans  sent  out  to  meet  him, — *'  I 
know  not,"  said  he,  "  what  kind  of  barbarians 
(for  BO  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations)  these 
may  be ;  but  the  disposition  of  this  army  that  I 
see  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian  in  it."'  As 
much  said  the  Greeks  of  that  which  Flaminins 
brought  into  their  country ;'  and  Philip,  be- 
holding^ from  an  eminence,  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  led  into  his 
kingdom  by  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba,  spoke  to 
the  same  effect.'  By  which  it  appears  how 
cautious  men  ought  to  be  of  taking  things  upon 
trust  from  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  eve  of  reason,  and  not  from  com- 
mon report.  I  have  long  had  a  man  in  my 
bouse  tnat  lived  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  new  world  discovered  Bdiectums  on 
m  these  latter  days,  and  in  that  S'thlTX'^ 
part  of  it  where  Yillegaignon  world. 
landed,  which  he  called  Antar- 
tick  France.*  This  discovery  of  so  vast  a  coun- 
try seems  to  be  of  very  great  consideration ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  hereafter  there  may  not 
be  another  found,  so  many  wiser  men  than  we 
having  been  deceived  in  this.  I  am  afraid  our 
eyes  are  bigger  than  our  bellies,  and  that  we 
have  more  curiosity  than  capacity ;  for  we  grasp 
at  all,  but  catoh  nothing  but  air. 

Plato*  brings  in  Solon,  relating  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  Priests  of  Sais,  in     _.,,.- 
Egypt,  that  of  old,  and  before  the     J^^  "^ 
d^uge,  there  was  a  great  island, 
call^  Atlantis,  situate  directly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which    contained 
more  ground  than  both  Africa  and  Asia  put 
together ;  that  the  kin^  of  that  country,  who 
not  only  possessed  that  isle,  but  extendea  their 
dominion  so  far  into  the  continent  that  they 
had  a  country  as  large  as  Africa  to  Egypt,  and 
as  long  as  Europe  to  Tuscany,  had  attempted 
to  encroach  even  upon  Asia,  and  to  subju^te 
all  the  nations  that  border  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  fiir  as  the  Great  Gulph ;'  and  to 
that  effect  had  over-run  all  Spain,  the  Granls, 
and  Italy,  as  for  as  Greece,  where  the  Athenians 
stopped  the  torrent  of  tneir  arms:  but  some 
time  after  both  the  Athenians,  thev,  and  their 
island,  were  swallowed  by  the  flood.   It  is  very 
likely  that  this  violent  eruption    ^^       ^^ 
and  inundation  of  water  made    caaaeSgrait 
strange  alterations  in  the  habit-    aitention*  Ib 
able  parts  of  the  earth ;  as  'tis    l^i'^L^**'**** 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  sea 
then  cut  off  Sicily  from  Italy ; 


*  Bruil,  wh«re  he  arriTcd  in  ISS7. 
'■  In  the  Timmtis. 

*  Tb«  BUck  Sea. 
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Bmc  locft  a  quondam  «t  Tasti  eonvalaa  ntini, 
•       ••••••• 

DiMUuiuc  fenint,  com  proCenua  utnque  tellut 
Una  forct.* 

**  "Ha  said  thoae  place*  by  the  o'erbearing  flood. 
Too  great  and  violent  to  be  withatood, 
Split,  and  were  thtu  from  one  another  rent, 
which  were  befiore  one  aolid  continent." 

Cyprus  from  Syria ;  the  isle  of  Negropont  from 
the  Continent  of  Baiotia ;  and  elsewhere,  united 
lands  that  were  separate  before,  bv  filling  up 
the  channel  betwixt  them  with  sand  and  mud ; 

Sterilesque  diili  P>lo*i  aptaqne  remis, 
Vidnaa  urbea  aut,  et  gimTO  sentit  aratram.* 

'*  Where  once  bare  mnigable  manhea,  now 
Feed  nei^b'ring  dtiea  and  admit  the  plough." 

But  there  is  no  great  appearance  that  this  isle 
was  this  new  world  so  lately  discovered ;  for 
that  almost  touched  upon  Spain,'  and  it  were 
an  incredible  effect  of  an  inundation  to  have 
carried  so  prodigious  a  mass  above  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues :  besides  that  our  modem  navi- 
gators have  already  almost  discovered  it  to  be 
no  island,  but  firm  land  and  continent,  with  the 
East  Indies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  under 
the  two  poles  on  the  other ;  or,  if  it  be  separated 
from  them,  'tis  by  so  narrow  a  strait  that  it 
never  more  deserves  the  name  of  an  island  for 
that.  It  should  seem  that,  in  this  great  body, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  motions,  the  one  natural, 
and  the  other  febrifick,  as  there  are  in  ours. 
When  I  consider  the  impression  that  my  own 
river,  Dordoi^ne,  has  made,  in  my  time,  on  the 
right  bank  of  its  descent,  and  that,  in  twenty 
years,  it  has  gained  so  much,  and  undermined 
the  foundation  of  so  many  houses,  I  perceive 
it  to  be  an  extraordinary  agitation  ;  for,  had  it 
always  gone  on  at  this  rate,  or  were  hereafter  to 
do  it,  the  aspect  of  the  world  would  be  totally 
changed.  But  rivers  alter  in  this  respect,  some- 
times spreading  out  against  the  one  side,  and 
sometimes  against  the  other,  and  sometimes 
quietly  keeping  the  channel.  I  do  not  speak 
of  sudden  inundations,  the  causes  of  which 
every  body  understands.  In  Medoc,  by  the 
sea-shore,  the  Sieur  d'Arsac,  my  brotlier,  had 
an  estate,  he  had  there,  buried  under  the  sands 
which  the  sea  vomits  before  it ;  the  tops  of 
some  houses  are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  his  good 
land  is  converted  into  pitiful  barren  pasturage. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  affirm  that,  of 
late  years,  the  sea  has  ariven  so  vehemently 
upon  them  that  they  have  lost  four  leagues  of 
land.  These  sands  are  her  harbingers :  and  we 
now  see  great  heaps  of  moving  sand  that  march 
half  a  league  before  her,  and  take  possession 
of  the  land. 

The  other  testimony  from  antiquity,  to  which 
some  would  apply  tJiis  discovery  of  tlie  new 


^  Mnfid,  iii.  414. 

*  Horace,  de  Art.  Poet.  65. 

*  Plato  doc«  not  saj  anything  of  the  tort.    The  reader  will 


world,  is  in  Aristotle ;  at  least,  if  that  litde 
book  of  unheard-of  muracles  be  his.     He  there 
tells   us    that   certain  Carthaginians,   havmg 
crossed  the  AUantic  sea,  without  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  sailed  a  very  long  time,  dis- 
covered, at  last,  a  great  and  fruitful  island,  all 
covered  over  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
several  broad  and  deep  riven,  far  remote  from 
any  continent,  and  that  they,  and  others,  after 
them,  allured  by  the  pleasantness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  went  thither,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  began  to  phmt  a  colony.    But 
the  senate  of  Carthage,  perceiving  their  people, 
by  little  and  little,  to  grow  thin,  issued  out  an 
express  prohibition,  that  no  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  snould  tram^rt  themselves  thither;  and 
also  drove  out  the  new  inhabitants,  fearing,  'tis 
said,  lest,  in  process  of   time,  they  should  so 
multiply  as  to  supplant  themselves  and  ruin 
their  state.    But  tnis  relation  of  Aristotle's 
does  no  more  agree  with  our  new  found  lands 
than   the  other.    This  man  that  I  have  is  a 
plain  ignorant  fellow,  and,  therefore^  the  more 
likely  to  tell  truth :  for  though 
your  better-bred  sort  of  men  are    The  quaUtie* 
much  more  curious  in  their  ob-    JStoSn."  "* 
servation,  and  discover  a  great 
deal  more,  they  gloss  upon  it,  and,  to  give 
the    greater   weight    to    what   they   deliver, 
and  allure  your  belief,  they  cannot  forbear  a 
little  to  alter  the  story.     They  never  represent 
things  to  you  simply  as  they  are,  but  rather  as 
they  appeared  to  them,  or  as  they  would  have 
them  appear  to  you,  and,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  men  of  judgment,  and  the  better  to  induce 
your  fiiith,  are  willing  to  help  out  the  business 
with  something  more  than  is  really  true,  of 
their  own  invention.     Now,  in  this  case,  we 
should  either  have  a  roan  of  irreproachable 
veracity,  or  so  simple  that  he  has  not  where- 
withal to  contrive  and  to  give  a  colour  of  truth 
to  false  relations,  and  that  can  have  no  ends  in 
forging  an  untruth.     Such  a  one  is  mine  ;  and, 
besides  the  little  suspicion  the  man  lies  under, 
he  has  divers  times  brought  me  several  seamen 
and  merchants  that,  at  the  same  time,  went 
the  same  voyage.     I  shall,  therefore,  content 
mvself  with  nis  information,  without  enquiring 
what  the  cosmographers  say  to  the  business. 
We  need  topographers  to  trace  out  to  us  the 
particular  places  where  they  have  been  ;    but 
for  having  Iiad  this  advantage  over  us,  to  have 
seen  the  Holy  Land,  they  would    ^uthora  .houid 
have  the  privilege,  forsooth,  to  tell    write  no  more 
us  stories  of  all  the  otlier  parts  of    J*^J  ^hlrthc 
the  world  besides.     I  would  have    know^*lt.  *' 
every  one  write  what  he  knows, 
and  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  more  ;  and 
that  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  subjects  : 
for  such  a  person   may  have  some  particulai 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  nature   oi 


obserre  in  the  following  paasages  aeveral  Keo(n'Aphic& 
blubderv,  which  were,  douDUeaa,  apread  abroad  by  the  lirai 
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•ach  a  riyer,  or  such  a  fountain,  that  as  to  other 
things  knows  no  more  than  what  every  body 
does,  and  vet,  to  keep  a  clutter  with  this  little 
pittance  ot  his,  will  undertake  to  write  the 
whole  body  of  physics :  a  vice  whence  many 
great  inconveniences  derive  their  original. 
Now,  to  return  to  my  subject,  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  and 
J^J^JJJ^  savage  in  this  nation,  by  any 
taken  for.  thing  that  I  can  gather,  except- 

ing that  every  one  gives  the  title 
of  barbarism  to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  use 
in  his  own  country :  as,  indeed,  we  have  no 
other  level  of  truth  and  reason  than  the  example 
and  idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
place  wherein  we  live.  There  is  always  the 
perfect  religion,  there  the  perfect  government, 
there  the  perfect  every  thing.  This  nation  are 
savages,  in  the  same  wav  that  we  say  fruits  are 
wild,  which  nature  produces  of  herself,  and  by 
her  own  ordinary  progress ;  whereas,  in  truth,  we 
ought  rather  to  call  those  wild  whose  natures  we 
have  changed  by  our  artifice,  and  diverted  from 
the  common  order.  In  those,  the  genuine, 
most  useful,  and  natural  virtues  and  properties, 
are  vigorous  and  active,  which  we  have  dege- 
nerate in  these,  by  accommodating  them  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  own  corrupted  piuate.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  our  taste  confesses  a  flavour 
and  delicacy,  excellent  even  to  emulation  of 
the  best  of  ours,  in  several  fruits  those  countries 
abound  with,  without  art  or  culture ;  nor  b  it 
reasonable  that  art  should  gain  the  point  over 
ovr  great  and  poweriiil  mother,  Nature.  We 
have  BO  oppressed  her  beauty  and  the  rich- 
nets  of  her  works,  by  our  inventions,  that  we 
have  almost  smothered  her;  but,  where  she 
shines  in  her  own  purity  and  proper  lustre,  she 
marvellously  baffles  and  disgraces  all  our  vain 
and  frivolous  attempts. 

Et  Traimt  hcdeni  •poote  inA  meliAi, 
Sotfit  eC  in  toiU  fonnoMor  arbutiu  antri ; 
•      ••••••••• 

Et  volacits  nollA  duldna  arte  cmnunt.* 


Theitnvb 


it  thrivei  the  try  when  no  enlture  ipoiU, 
'  'it  meet  delight* 
Birds,  in  wild  notee.  their  throtta  harmoniooe  etntch 


iipoi 
icd  •< 


in  ahadcd  aoils ; 


With  grcnter  art  than  art  itaelf  can  teach." 

Our  utmost  endeavours  cannot  arrive  at  so 
much  as  to  imitate  the  nest  of  the  least  of 
birds,  its  contexture,  its  elegance,  its  conve- 
nience ;  not  BO  much  as  the  web  of  a  contemptible 
spider.  "  All  things,"  says  Pluto,  "  are  pro- 
duced either  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  or  by 
art;  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  by  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  the  former,  the  least  and 
the  most  imperfect  by  the  last."' 

These  nations  then  seem  to  me  to  be  so  far 
barbarous,  as  having  received  but 
In  what  tcnae  very  little  form  and  fashion  from 
art  and  human  invention,  and 
being  consequently  nut  much 
remote  from  their  original  sim- 

I  Propet  tioa,  i.  %  10. 

*  Om  Lam»,  x. 

*  Seneca,  Sptfl.  go.    Thia  quotation  onlj  appear*  in  the 


the  American 


plicity.  The  laws  of  nature  govern  them  still, 
not  as  yet  much  vitiated  wiui  any  mixture  of 
ours ;  nay,  in  such  purity  that  I  am  sometimes 
troubled  we  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
these  people,  and  that  thev  were  not  discovered 
in  those  better  times,  when  there  were  men 
much  more  able  to  judge  of  them  than  we  are. 
I  am  sorry  that  Lycurgus  and  Plato  had  no 
knowledge  of  them  ;  for,  to  my  apprehension, 
what  we  now  see  in  those  natives  does  not  only 
surpass  all  the  images  wiih  which  the  poets 
have  adorned  the  golden  age,  and  all  their 
inventions  in  feigning  a  happy  state  of  man, 
but  moreover  the  fancy,  and  even  the  wish  and 
desire  of  philosophy  itself.  So  native  and  so 
pure  a  simplicity  as  we  by  experience  see  to  be 
m  them,  could  never  enter  into  their  imagina- 
tion, nor  could  they  ever  believe  that  human 
society  could  have  been  maintained  with  so 
little  artifice.  Shonld  I  tell  Plato  that  it  is  a 
nation  wherein  there  is  no  man- 
ner  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  ^  \^  p<?t^ 
letters,  no  science  of  numbers, 
no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  political  superiority ; 
no  use  of  service,  riches  or  poverty ;  no  con- 
tracts, no  successions,  no  dividends,  no  pro- 
perties, no  employments,  but  those  of  leisure ; 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  in  common;  no 
clothing,  no  agriculture,  no  metal,  no  use  of 
com  or  wine ;  and  where  so  much  as  the  very 
words  that  signify  lyin^,  treachery,  dissimula- 
tion, avarice,  envy,  aetraction,  and  pardon, 
were  never  heard  of— how  much  would  he  find 
his  imaginary  republic^short  of  this  perfection  ? 
Ftri  a  diU  recentes,^  '*  Fresh  firom  the  hands 
of  the  gods." 

Hoe  natnra  modoa  piimftm  dedit.^ 
**  Theae  were  the  mannen  fixat  by  nature  tangfat." 

As  to  the  rest,  they  live  in  a  country  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  and  so  temperate,  -atureof 

as  my  intelligence  informs  me,      uJL  climate, 
that  'tis  very  rare  to  hear  of  a 
sick  person  there;  and  they  moreover  assure 
me  that  they  never  saw  any  of  the  natives 
either  paralytic,  blear-eyed,  toothless,  or  crooked 
with  a^e.    The  situation  of  their  country  is 
sdong  the  sea-shore,  and  enclosed  on  the  side 
towards  the  land  with  great  and  high  moun- 
tains,  having   about   an  hundred  leagues  in 
breadth  between.    They  have  great  store  of 
fish  and  flesh  meat  that  have  no 
resemblance  to  ours,  which  they    3?*?*'."*f*^  . 

•  1  «  1      '      their  drink,  and 

eat  without  any  other  cookery  their  bread, 
than  plain  boiling,  roasting,  or 
broiling.  The  first  that  carried  a  hone  thither, 
though  in  several  other  voyages  he  had  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
them,  put  them  into  so  terrible  a  fright  at  his 
appearauce  so  mounted,  that  they  killed  him 
with  their  arrows  before  they  could  come  to 
discover  who  he  was.    Their  bmldings,  which 

copy  of  the  Enajf  whence  waa  printed  U.  Naifeon'e  edition. 

Montaigne  omitted  it  eUewhere,  probably  on  account  of  tho 

the  quotation  which  immediately  foUowa. 

4  \\i%.Gtorg.  11.  M. 
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Bxe  very  long,  and  of  capacity  to  hold  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  are  made  of  the  barks  of 
tall  trees,  rc«red  with  one  end  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaning  against  and  supporting  one  another 
at  the  top,  like  some  of  our  baras,  of  which 
the  covering  hangs  down  to  the  very  ground, 
and  serves  for  the  side  walls.  They  have  wood 
so  hard  that  they  cleave  it  into  swords,  and 
make  grills  of  it  to  broil  their  meat»  Their 
beds  are  of  cotton,  hung  swinging  from  the 
roof,  like  our  seamen's  hammocks ;  for  every 
one  one,  the  wives  lying  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  so  soon  as 
they  are  up  eat  for  all  day ;  for  they  have  no 
more  meals  but  that.  They  do  not  drink  then 
(as  Suidas  reports  of  some  other  people  of  the 
east,  that  never  drink  at  their  meals),  but  drink 
very  often  in  die  day,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal.  Their  liquor  is  made  of  a  certain  root, 
and  is  as  red  as  our  claret ;  and  this  they  never 
drink  but  luke-warm.  It  will  keep  only  two 
or  three  days,  has  a  sharp  taste,  is  nothing 
heady,  but  very  wholesome  to  the  stomach, 
laxative  for  strangers,  and  a  very  pleasant 
bevera«3  to  such  as  are  used  to  it.  Instead  of 
bread  tney  make  use  of  a  certain  white  matter, 
like  coriander  comfits :  I  have  tasted  of  it, 
the  taste  is  sweet,  but  somewhat  insipid.    The 

whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing. 
ThdrputiioM.    The  young  men  eo  a  hunting 

after  wild  beasts  with  bows  ana 
arrows,  and  one  part  of  their  women  are  em- 
ployed in  prejparing  their  drink  the  while,  which 
IS  their  cliier  employment.  Some  of  their  old 
men  in  the  morning,  before  they  fall  to  eating, 
preach  to  the  whole  fiimily,  walking  to  and 
fro  from  the  one  end  of  the  house  to  die  other, 
several  times  repeating  the  same  sentence,  till 
they  have  finished  their  round  (for  their  houses 
are  at  least  a  hundred  yards  long) ;  enjoining 
valour  towards  their  enemies  and  love  towards 
their  wives  are  the  two  heads  of  his  discourse, 
never  failing,  as  a  burden,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  'tis  to  their  wives  they  are  obliged  for 
providing  them  their  drink  warm  and  reushing. 
The  ftishion  of  their  beds,  ropes,  swords,  and 
the  wooden  bracelets,  whidi  they  tie  about  their 
wrists  when  thev  go  to  fight,  and  of  their  g^eat 
canes,  bored  hollow  at  one  end,  by  the  sound 
of  which  they  keep  the  cadence  of  their 
dances,  is  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  and 
amongst  others  at  my  house.  They  shave  all 
over,  and  much  more  closelv  than  we,  widiout 
any  other  razor  than  one  of  wood  or  of  stone. 

They  believe  the  immortality  of 

of  th«  •oaL  have  merited  well  of  the  gods  are 
lodged  in  that  part  of  heaven 
where  the  sun  rises,  and  the  accursed  in  the 
ThmrpriMU  ^®^^'  They  have  a  kind  of  priests 
and  propheto,  and  prophets'  that  rarely  present 
iSfhS;^*  theniselveg  to  the  people,  Wing 
m  tnattd,  if  ^6ir  abode  m  the  mountains. 
eiMir  proph«-  At  their  arrival  there  is  a  great 
dMpioToiUM.    fg^j   ^^    aoleum   assemb^  of 


many  villages  made,  that  is,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring families,  for  every  house,  as  I  have 
descried  it,  makes  a  village,  and  are  about  a 
French  league  distant  from  one  another.  This 
prophet  declaims  to  them  in  public,  exhorting 
them  to  virtue  and  their  duty :  but  all  their 
ethics  consist  in  these  two  articles — resolution 
in  war  and  affection  to  their  wives.  He  also 
prophesies  to  them  events  to  come,  and  the 
issues  they  are  to  expect  from  their  enterprizes, 
prompts  them  to,  or  diverts  them  from,  war. 
but  let  him  look  to't;  for  if  he  fail  in  his 
divination,  and  anything  happen  otheni'ise 
than  he  has  foretold,  he  is  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  if  he  be  caught  and  condemned  for  a 
mlse  prophet ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  any  of 
them  nnds  himself  mistaken,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  heard  of.  Divination  is  a  nft  of  God,  and 
therefore  to  abuse  it  ought  to  oe  a  punishable 
imposture.  Amongst  the  Scythians,  when 
their  diviners  failed  in  the  pro- 
mised effect,  they  were  laid,  f'^  propheu 
bound  hand  and  fdot,  upon  carts  S^'>r 
laden  with  firewood,  and  drawn 
with  oxen,  on  which  they  were  burnt  to  death.' 
Such  as  only  meddle  with  things  subject  to  the 
conduct  of  human  capacity  are  excusable  in 
doing  the  best  they  can :  but  those  other  sort 
of  people  that  come  to  delude  us  with  assu- 
rances of  an  extraordinary  fieusulty  beyond  our 
understanding,  ou^ht  thej  not  to  be  punished 
for  the  temen^  ot  their  imposture,  when  they 
do  not  make  good  the  effect  of  their  promise  ? 

They  have  wars  with  the  nations  Uiat  live 
fiuther  within  the  main  land,  beyond  their 
mountains,  to  which  they  go  naked,  and  with- 
out other  arms  than  their  bows  and  wooden 
swords,  pointed  at  one  end  like  the  head  of  a 
javelin.  The  obstinacy  of  their  battles  is 
wonderful :  they  never  end  without  great  effu- 
sion of  blood  ;  for  as  to  running  away,  or  fear, 
they  know  not  what  it  is.  Every  one  for  a 
trophy  brings  home  the  head  of  an  enemy  he 
has  killed,  which  he  fixes  over  the  door  oi  his 
house.  After  having  a  long  time 
treated  their  prisoners  very  well,  T^ey  «*t  their 
and  given  them  aU  the  luxuries  Jh^"*"'  ***** 
they  can  think  of,  he  to  whom 
the  prisoner  belongs  invites  a  great  assembly  of 
his  Kindred  and  friends,  who  being  come,  he 
ties  a  rope  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  prisoner, 
of  which  at'  a  distance,  out  of  his  reach,  he 
holds  the  one  end  himself,  and  gives  to  the 
friend  he  loves  best  the  other  arm,  to  hold  after 
the  same  manner ;  which  being  done,  they  two, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembly,  dispatch 
him  witn  their  swords.  After  that  they  roast 
him,  eat  him  amongst  them,  and  sena  some 
chops  to  their  absent  friends;  which  never- 
theless they  do  not  do,  as  some  think,  for 
nourishment,  as  the  Scythians  anciently  did, 
but  as  a  representation  of  an  extreme  revenge, 
as  will  immediately  appear.    Having  observed 

*  Herod.  It.  09. 
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the  Portuguese,  who  were  in  league  with  their 
euemiesy  to  inflict  another  sort  of  death  upon 
any  of  ibem  thev  took  prisonerB;  which  was  to 
set  them  up  to  the  girdle  in  the  earth,  to  shoot 
at  the  remaining  part  till  it  was  stuck  full  of 
arrows,  and  then  to  hang  them ;  they  who 
thought  those  people  of  the  other  world  (as 
men  who  had  sown  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  vices  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  were 
moon  greater  masters  in  all  kind  of  malignity 
than  they,)|did  not  exercise  this  sort  of  revenge 
without  reason,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  more 
painful  than  theirs,  began  to  leave  their  old 
way  and  to  follow  this.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
we  sliould  here  take  notice  of  the  barbarous 
horror  of  so  cruel  an  act,  but  that,  seeing  so 
clearly  into  their  fiiults,  we  should  be  so  blind 
to  our  own.  I  conceive  there  is  more  barbarity 
in  eating  a  man  alive  than  when  he  is  dead  ; 
in  tearing  a  body  that  is  yet  perfectly  sentient 
limb  from  limb,  by  racks  and  torments,  in  roast- 
ing it  by  degrees,  causing  it  to  be  bit  and 
worried  by  does  and  swine  (as  we  have  not 
only  read,  but  mtely  seen,  not  amongst  invete- 
rate and  mortal  enemies,  but  amongst  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens,  and,  what  is  worse,  under 
colour  of  pieljr  and  religion),  than  to  roast  and 
eat  him  after  ne  is  dead. 

Chrysippus'  and  Zeno,  chiefe  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  making  use  of  our  dead  carcases,  in  what 
kind  soever,  for  our  necessity,  and  in  feeding 
upon  them  too ;  as  our  ancestors,  who,  heme 
besieged  by  Ccesar  in  the  city  of  Alexia,  resolved 
to  sustain  the  &mine  of  the  siege  with  the  bodies 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  other  persons, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

Ymcoms  (buna  est)  alimeBtia  talibiu  lul, 
Prodnxere  ulimM.* 

*'  The  Gttcona  onoe,  the  •toiy  jtt  b  rife. 
With  Mich  dire  ■limeot  sttBtaioed  their  life.'* 

And  the  physicians  make  no  scruple  of  employ- 
ing it  to  all  sorts  of  use,  either  to  apply  it  out- 
wardly, or  to  give  it  inwardly  for  the  health  of 
the  patient,  fiut  there  never  was  anj^  opinion 
so  irregular  as  to  excuse  treachery,  disloyalty, 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  are  our  familiar 
vices.  We  may,  then,  well  call  these  people 
barbarous,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  reason ;  but 
not  in  respect  to  ourselves,  who,  in  all  sorts  of 

barbarity,  exceed  them.  Their 
ihmmgm  ef  wars  are  throughout  noble  and 
wSr^Srm^wf  gcnerous.  and  carry  as  much  ex- 
DoUcmumer.     cuse  ana  fair  pretence    as  this 

human  malady  is  capable  of; 
having  with  them  no  other  foundation  than  the 
sole  jealousy  of  valour.  Their  disputes  are  not 
for  the  conquests  of  new  lands,  those  they 
already  possess  being  so  fruitful  by  nature  as  to 
■unply  them,  widiout  labour  or  concern,  with 
all  things  necessary,  in  such  abundance  that 


i  UcrUiu,  in  vUd, 


*  Juvenal,  xf,  98. 


they  have  no  need  to  enlarge  their  borders* 
And  they  are  moreover  happy  in  _.  .  _, 
this,  that  they  only  covet  so  much  SJ.  " 
as  their  natural  necessities  re- 
quire :  all  beyond  that  is  superfluous  to  them. 
Men  of  the  same  age  generally  call  one  another 
brothers,  those  who  are  younger,  __  ,  ..  „^ 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  old  JJSi'^SShS 
men  are  fathers  to  all.  These 
leave  to  their  heirs  in  common  this  full  posses- 
sion of  goods,  without  any  manner  of  division, 
or  other  title  than  what  nature  bestows  upon 
her  creatures  in  bringing  them  into  the  world. 
If  their  neighbours  pass  the  mountains,  and 
come  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory,  all 
the  victors  gain  by  it  is  glory  ^imi^^ti,^- 
only,  and  the  advantage  ofhaving  get  i«  glory  by 
proved  themselves  the  better  in  «oy  Tictoiy 
valour  and  virtue :  for  they  never  S2gh^£Su». 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  con- 
quered, but  presently  return  into  their  own 
country,  where  they  have  no  want  of  any  ne- 
cessary ;  nor  of  this  greatest  of  all  goo<u,  to 
know  how  to  enjoy  their  condition  happily,  and 
to  be  content.  And  these  in  turn  do  toe  same. 
They  demand  of  their  prisoners  no  other  ransom 
than  acknowledgment  that  they  are  overcome. 
But  there  is  not  one  found  in  an  age  that  will 
not  rather  choose  to  die  than  make  such  a  con- 
cession ;  or  either  by  word  or  look  recede  from 
the  grandeur  of  an  mvincible  courage.  There 
is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  had  not  rather 
be  killed  and  eaten,  than  so  much  as  to  open  liis 
mouth  to  entreat  he  may  not.  They  use  them 
with  all  liberality  and  freedom,  to  the  end  their 
lives  may  be  so  much  the  dearer  to  them ;  but 
frequently  entertain  them  withal  with  menaces 
of  tueir  approaching  death,  of  the  torments  they 
are  to  suffer,  of  the  preparations  that  are  making 
in  order  to  it,  of  the  mangling  their  limbs,  and 
of  the  feast  that  is  to  te  made,  where  their 
carcase  is  to  be  the  only  dish.  All  which  they 
do  to  no  other  end  but  only  to  extort  some 
gende  or  submissive  word  mm  them,  or  to 
frighten  them  so  as  to  make  them  run  away :  so 
that  ihey  may  obtain  this  advantage,  that  they 
had  terrified  them,  and  that  their  constancy  was 
shaken.  And  indeed,  if  rightly  taken,  it  is  in 
this  point  only  that  a  true  victory  consists. 


hoatei.' 


Vletorim  ottllm  est, 
Qukm  quae  confceeoe  animo  qnoque  atthjugat  h 

"  No  rictory'e  to  true  and  eo  eomplete, 
Aa  when  the  vaoqiiiah'd  own  their  just  defeat." 

The  Hungarians,  a  very  warlike  people, 
never  pursued  their  point  farther  than  to  reduce 
the  enemy  to  their  discretion ;  for,  having 
forced  this  confession  from  them,  they  let  them 
go  without  injury  or  ransom,  excepting,  at  the 
most,  to  make  them  engage  their  word  never  to 
bear  arms  against  them  a^ain.  We  get  several 
advantages  over  our  enemies  that  are  tMrrowed, 


>  aaudian,  De  StJtto  Omaul.  HonoriU  S46. 
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and  not  truly  our  own :  'tis  the  quality  of  a 
porter,  and  no  effect  of  valour,  to  have  stronger 
arms  and  legs ;  'tis  a  dead  and  spiritless  quality 
to  draw  up  well ;  'tis  a  stroke  of  fortune  to 
make  our  enemy  stumble,  or  to  dazzle  him  witli 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  'tis  a  trick  of  science  and 
arty  which  may  happen  in  any  cowardly  block- 
Lead,  to  be  a  ^ood  fencer.  The 
What  eoniti-  estimation  and  value  of  a  man 
consist  in  the  heart  and  in  the 


r 


ttttfls  the  tme 
merit  of  ft  man, 

and  hif  sape-  will :  there  his  true  honour  lives, 
nority  over  hia  Valour  is  Stability,  not  of  legs  and 
turea.  anns,  but  of  the  courage  and  the 

soul ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  horse,  or  of  our  arms,  but  in  our- 
selves. He  that  falls,  firm  in  his  courage, — Si 
succiderity  de  genu  puanat;^  "  If  his  le^  fail 
him,  fights  upon  his  knees ;"  he  who,  despite 
the  danger  of  death  near  at  hand,  abates  notlung 
of  his  assurance ;  who,  dying,  does  yet  dart  at 
his  enemy  a  fierce  and  disidainf\il  Iook,  is  over- 
come, not  by  us,  but  by  fortune :  he  is  killed, 
not  conquered ;  the  most  valiant?  are  sometimes 

the  most  unfortunate.  There  are 
aK  more  men-  Bome  defeats  more  triumphant 
toriooa  than  than  victories.  Those  four  sister^ 
victSSe*!***        victories,  the  fairest  the  sun  ever 

beheld,  of  Salamis,  Platea,  My- 
cale,  and  Sicily,  never  opposed  all  their  united 
glories  to  the  single  glory  of  the  discomfiture 
of  King  Leonidas  and  his  heroes  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Who  ever  ran  with  a  more  glo- 
rious desire  and  greater  ambition  to  the  win- 
ning, than  the  Captain  Ischolas  to  the  certain 
loss  of  a  battle  ?  Who  ever  set  about  with  more 
ingenuity  and  eagerness  to  secure  his  safety 
than  he  did  to  assure  his  ruin  ?  He  was  ordered 
to  defend  a  certain  pass  of  Peloponnesus  against 
the  Arcadians,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  forces,  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  all  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
enemy  must  certainly  be  left  upon  the  place ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  reputing  it  unwortliy 
of  his  own  virtue  and  magnanimity,  and  of  the 
Lacedoemonian  name,  to  fail  in  his  duty,  he 
chose  a  mean  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  after 
this  manner :  tlie  youngest  and  most  active  of 
his  men  he  preserved  for  the  service  and  defence 
oftheir  country,  and  therefore  sent  them  back ; 
and  with  the  rest,  whose  loss  would  be  of  less 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  make  good  the 
pass,  andy  with  the  death  of  them,  to  make  the 
enemy  buy  their  entry  as  dear  as  possibly  he 
could.  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for,  being  presently 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Arcadians,  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
he  and  his  men  were  all  cut  in  pieces.'  Is 
there  any  trophy  dedicated  to  conquerors  which 
is  not  much  more  due  to  those  who  were  Uius 
overcome  ?    The  part  that  true  conquering  has 


>  Seneca,  de  Pnmid.,  e.  S.     The    text    haa    eHam  §i 
'  Seneca,  Dt  Contt.  Sap.  c.  0. 


to  play  lies  in  the  encounter,  not  in  the  coming 
off;  the  honour  of  valour  consists  in  fighting, 
not  in  subduing. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.    These  prisoners 
are  so  far  from  discovering  the 
least  weakness  for  all  the  terrors    The  cowtan-y 
can  be  represented  to  them,  that,    Jhit  ale'ukS* 
on  the  contrary,  during  tlie  two    pri»onera. 
or    three  months  that  they  are 
kept,  they  always  appear  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  importune  their  masters  to  make  haste 
to  bring  them  to  the  test ;  defy,  rail  at  tbem, 
and  reproach  them  with  cowardice,  and  the 
number  of  battles  they  have  lost  against  those 
of  their  country.     I  have  a  song 
made  by  one  of  these  prisoners,    Ti»«  maMtiti 
wherein   he  bids  them  come  all    Jhe^wS^pn- 
and  dine  upon  him,  and  welcome,    sonen. 
for  they  shall  withal  eat  their 
own  fathers  and  grandfethers,  whose  flesh  has 
served  to  feed   and    nourish    him.     *^  These 
muscles,"  says  he,  *^  this  flesh,  and  these  veins, 
are  your  own.     Poor  fools  that  you  are,  you 
little  think  that  the  substance  of  your  ancestors' 
limbs  is  here  yet :  taste  it  well,  and  you  will 
find  in  it  the  relish  of  your  own  flesh."     In 
which  sone  there  is  to  be  observed  an  invention 
that  smacks  nothing  of  the  barbarian.    Those 
that  paint  these  p<K>pie  dying  after  thb  manner, 
represent  the  prisoner  spitting^  in  the  face  of  liis 
executioners,  and  making  at  toem  a  wry  mouth. 
And  'tis  most  certain  that,  to   tlie  very  last 

a,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  defy  tliem 
in  word  and  gesture.  In  plain  truth,  tliese 
men  are  very  savage  in  comparison  of  us,  for, 
of  necessity,  they  must  either  be  absolutely  so, 
or  else  we  are  savages ;  for  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference betwixt  their  manners  and  ours. 

The  men  there  have  several  wives,  and  so 
much  the  greater  number  by  how 
much  they  have  the  greater  repu-    '^*^J[5^.  ^ 
tation  for  valour,  and  it  is  one    The  natuU  of' 
very    remarkable    virtue    their    their  jeaioasy. 
women  have,  that  the  same  en- 
deavours our  wives  jealously  use  to  hinder  and 
divert  us  from  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of 
other  women,  these  employ  to  acquire  it  for 
their  husbands ;  being,  above  all  thin^,  solici- 
tous of  their  husbands'  honour,  'tis  their  chiefest 
care  to  procure  for  him  the  most  companions 
in  his  affections  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
testimony  of  their  husbands'  valour.    Ours  will 
cry  out  that  'tis  monstrous :  it  is  not  so  ;  'tis  a 
truly  matrimonial  virtue,  though  of  the  highest 
form.     In  the  Bible,  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Kachel, 
and  the  wives  of  Jacob,  gave  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  handmaids  to  Sieir  husbands;    Livia 
promoted  the  appetites  of  Augustus  to  her  own 
prejudice;  and  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  King 
bejotarus,  not  only  gave  up  a  fair  young  maid 
that  served  her,  to  her  husband's  embraces,  but. 


*  Diodonu  81e.,  zr.  7 ;  where  the  action  of  lecholas  is 
compared  to  that  of  King  Lconidaa,  which  Montaigne  extols 
above  the  moat  celebrated  Tietoriea. 
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moreover,  carefully  brougbt  up  the  children  he 
bad  by  her,  and  assisted  them  in  the  succession 
to  their  father's  crown  J 

Andy  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  all  this 
is  done  by  a  simple  and  servile  observance  of 
their  common  practice,  or  by  any  authoritative 
impression  of  their  ancient  custom,  without 
jaa^ent  or  reason,  or,  from  having  a  soul  so 
stupid  that  it  cannot  contrive  what  else  to  do, 
I  must  here  give  you  some  touches  of  tlieir 
sofficiency  in  point  of  understanding.  Besides 
what  I  repeated  to  you  before,  which  was  one 
of  their  songs  of  war,  I  have  another,  a  love- 
song,  that  begins  thus:  ''Stay, 
adder,  stay,  that,  by  thy  pattern, 
my  sister  may  draw  the  fashion 
and  work  of  a  rich  belt  I  would  present  to  my 
beloved ;  so  may  thy  beauty  and  tlie  excellent 
order  of  thy  scales  be  for  ever  preferred  before  all 
other  serpents."  The  firat  couplet  is  the  burthen 
of  the  song.  Now  I  have  conversed  enough 
with  poetry  to  judge  thus  much :  that  not  only 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  in  this  composition, 
but,  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  anacreontic. 
Indeed,  their  lan^aere  is  soft,  of  a  pleasing 
accent,  and  somethingl)ordering  upon  the  Greek 
terminations.  Three  of  these 
S^MTim  ^  people,  not  foreseeing  how  dear 
who  came  to  their  knowledge  of  the  corrup- 
France  thoapiiit  tions  of  this  part  of  the  world 
^^Bwrnian-  ^jjj^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  happi- 
ness and  repose,  and  that  the 
efTect  of  this  commerce  will  be  their  ruin ; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  in  a  very  fiiir  way  (mise- 
rable men,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  desire  of  noveltv,  and  to  have  left  the 
serenity  of  their  own  heaven  to  come  so  far  to 
gaze  at  ours !),  went  to  Rouen,  at  the  time  that 
ue  late  King  Charles  the  Ninth  was  there. 
The  king  himself  talked  to  them  a  good  while, 
and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our 
pomp,  and  the  form  of  a  great  city;  after 
which  some  one  asked  their  opinion,  and  would 
know  of  them,  what  of  all  the  things  they  had 
seen  they  found  most  to  be  admired  ?  To  which 
they  made  answer,  three  things,  of  which  I 
have  ibrgot  liie  third,  and  am  vexed  at  it,  but 
two  I  yet  remember.  They  said  that,  in  the 
fint  pnce,  they  thought  it  very  strange  that  so 
many  tall  niea  wearing  beards,  stron?  and  well 
armed,  who  were  about  the  king  ('tis  like,  the^ 
meant  the  Swiss  of  the  guard),  should  submit 
to  obey  a  child,  and  that  thev  did  not  rather 
choose  out  one  amongst  themselves  to  command : 
secondly,  (they  have  a  way  of  speaking  in  their 
langoage,  to  eall  men  the  half  of  one  another,) 
that  they  had  observed  that  there  were,  amongst 
OS,  men  full  and  crammed  with  all  manner  of 
luxuries,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  their  halves 
were  b^gine  at  their  doors,  lean  and  half- 
starved  with  nunfferand  poverty ;  and  thought 
it  strange  that  uiese  necessitous  halves  were 
able  to  suffer  so  great  an  inequality  and  injus- 
tice, and  that  they  did  not  take  the  others  by 


the  throats,  or  set  fire  to  their  houses.  I  talked 
to  one  of  them  a  long  while,  but  I  had  an 
interpreter,  who  followed  so  ill,  and  whose 
stupidity  kept  him  from  understanding  my 
questions  so  almost  entirely  that 


one 


I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  of  ^J"J"'  ^ 
any  moment.  AJdng  him  what  to  Monulgne!' 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the 
superiority  he  had  amonest  his  own  people — 
for  he  was  a  captain,  and  our  mariners  called 
him  king, — he  told  me,  to  march  at  the  head  of 
them  to  war ;  and  demanding  of  him,  farther, 
how  many  men  he  had  to  follow  him?  he 
shewed  me  a  space  of  ground,  to  signify  as 
many  as  could  march  in  such  a  compass  ;  which 
might  be  four  or  ^ve  thousand  men;  and, 
putting  the  question  to  him,  whether  or  no  his 
authority  expired  with  the  war?  he  told  me 
this  remained  ;  that  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
villages  in  his  dependancy,  they  cleared  him 
paths  through  tlie  thick  of  their  woods,  through 
which  he  might  pass  at  his  ease.  All  this  does 
not  sound  very  ill,  but  then,  forsooth,  they 
wear  no  breeches. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THAT  A     MAN    IS    80DBRLT    TO    JUDOB    OF 
DTVINB  ORDINANCBS. 

Thinos  unknown  are  the  principal  and  true 
field  of  imposture,  forasmucn  as, 
in  the  first  place,  their  very  ^•^^f*'*^ 
strangeness  lends  tiiem  credit;  i^**^* 
and,  moreover,  by  not  being  subjected  to  our 
ordinary  reason,  they  deprive  us  of  the  means 
to  question  and  dispute  them.  On  which 
account,  says  Plato,'  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
satisfy  the  hearers,  when  speak  ine  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  than  of  the  nature  oi  men,  because 
the  Ignorance  of  the  auditory  affords  a  fair  and 
large  career,  and  all  manner  of  liberty  in  the 
handling  of  recondite  things;  and  tnence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  nothing  is  so  firmly  believed 
as  what  we  least  know :  nor  any  people  so 
confident  as  those  who  entertain  us  with  fables, 
such  as  your  alchymists,  judicial  astrologers, 
fortune-tellers,  physicians,  and  id  aenu»  omne. 
To  whom  I  could,  willingly,  if  I  durst,  join  a 
set  of  people  that  take  upon  them  to  interpret 
and  controul  the  designs  or  God  himself,  making 
a  business  of  findin?  out  the  cause  of  every 
accident,  and  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
divine  will,  there  to  discover  the  incomprehen- 
sible motives  of  his  works.  And  although  the 
variety  and  the  continual  discordance  of  events 
throw  them  firom  comer  to  comer,  and  toss 
them  from  east  to  west,  yet  do  they  still  persist 
in  their  vain  inquisition,  and,  with  the  same 
pencil,  paint  black  and  white.  In  a  nation  of 
the  Indies,  there  is  this  commendable  custom, 
that  when  any  thing  befalls  them  amiss  in  any 
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encounter  or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  pardon 
of  the  8un,  who  is  their  God,  as  having  com- 
mitted an  unjust  action,  always  imputing  their 
good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  that  submitting  their  own  judement  and 
reason.  'Tis  enough  tor  a  Chris- 
No  Mithority       tian  to  believe  tbi&t  all   things 

to  oitf'iSSion*    ^™®  ^^  ^^^»  *^  receive  them 
fromereata.        with     acknowledgment    of    his 

divine  and  inscrutable  wisdom, 
and  thankfully  to  accept   and  receive  them 
with  what  face  soever  they  may  present  them- 
selves.   But  I  do  not  approve  of  what  I  see  in 
use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  conform  and  support  our 
religion  by  the  prosperity  of  our  enterprises. 
Our  belief  has  other  foundation  enough  without 
goine  about  to  authorise  it  by  events ;  for  the 
people  being  accustomed  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  so  plausible,  and  so  fitted  to  their  own 
taste,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest,  when  they  fail  of 
success,  they  should  also  stagger  in  their  fidth. 
As  in  the  war,  wherein  we  are  now  engaged, 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  those  who  nad 
the  better  in  the  aflair  of  Rochelabeille,^  making 
great  brags  of  that  success,  as  an  infallible 
approbation  of  their  cause,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  excuse  their  misfortunes  of  Jamac 
and  Moncontour,'  'twas  by  saying  they  were 
&therly  scourges  and  corrections ;  if  they  have 
not  a  pneople  wholly  at  their  mercy,  they  make 
it  manifestly  enough  to  appear  what  it  is  to 
take  two  sorts  of  grist  out  of  the  same  sack, 
and  with  the  same  mouth  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
It  were  better  to  possess  the  vule^  with  the 
solid  and  real  foundations  of  truw.    'Twas  a 
brave  naval  battle    that  was    eained  a  few 
months  since,  against    the  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Don  John  of  Austria  f  but  it  has 
also  pleased  God,  at  other,  times,  to  let  us  see 
as  great  victories  at  our  own  expense.    In  fine, 
'tis  a  hard  matter  to  reduce  divine  things  to  our 
balance  without  losing  a  great  deed  of  the 
weight.     And  he  that  would  take  upon  him  to 
give  a  reason  why  Anus  and  his  Pope  Leo,  the 
principal  heads  of  that  heresy,  should  die  at 
difierent  times,  of  such  similar  and  such  strange 
deaths  (for  being  withdrawn  from  the  disputa- 
tion  by  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  they  both  of 
them  suddenly  gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the  close- 
stool^),  and  would  aggravate  this  divine  ven- 
geance by  the  circumstances    of  the  place; 
might  as  well  add  the  death  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  also  slain  in  a  house  of  office.'    But 

what  then  ?  Ireneus  was  involved 
The  good  or  in  the  Same  fortune ;  God  beine 
men  noploof  pleascd  to  shew  us  that  the  good 
either  ofthcir      have  Something  else  to  hope  for ; 

demwit!  '^^  ^^  wickeo  something  else  to 

fear,  than  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  world :  he  manages  and  applies 
them  according  to  his  own   secret  will  and 

1  A  great  ikirmUh  that  had  like  to  hare  cauiied  a  general 
hattle  iietwixt  the  troop*  of  the  Admiral  de  CoUgny,  and 
thoae  of  the  l>uke  of  Aigou.  in  Maj,  ISfiQ. 

'  These  battles  were  won  hj  the  Duke  of  Anjoa,  the  first 
to  March,  and  the  last  in  October,  IS69. 

*  In  the  Gttlph  of  Lepaato,  7th  October,  1571. 


pleasure,  and  deprives  us  of  the  means  fbolishly 
to  make  our  own  profit.  And  those  people  both 
abuse  themselves  and  ns  who  will  pretend  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries  by  the  stren^  of 
human  reason.  They  never  give  one  hit  that 
they  do  not  receive  two  for  it ;  of  which  St. 
Aug^tin  gives  a  very  great  proof  upon  his 
adversaries.  'Tis  a  conflict  that  is  more  decided 
by  strength  of  memory  than  the  force  of  reason. 
We  are  to  content  ourselves  with  the  light  it 
pleases  the  sun  to  communicate  to  us  by  his 
rays,  and  he  who  will  lift  up  his  eyes  to  take  in 
a  grater,  let  him  not  think  it  strange  if,  for 
the  rewaj:d  of  his  presumption,  he  there  lose 
his  sight.  Q^is  haminum  potest  scire  condlium 
Dei?  Aut  quis  poterit  cogitarey  quid  velit 
DondnusT^  ''Who  amongst  men  can  know 
the  counsel  of  God  ?  Or  who  can  think  what 
the  wQl  of  the  Lord  is  7" 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THAT  WB   ARE  TO  AVOID  PLEASURES  EVEN 
AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  LIFE. 

I  RATE,  long  ago,  observed  most  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  to  concur  in  this,  that 
it  is  high  time  to  die  when  there  is  more  ill 
than  good  in  living,  and  that  to  preserve  life, 
to  our  own  torment  and  inconvenience,  is 
contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  nature,  as  these 
old  lines  instruct  us : 

%a\6¥  B^n^Ktv  olt  v/ifi¥  TO  {"ny  ^«p«<. 

"  Adieu  I  want,  care,  with  mis'rr'e  tarioas  train, 
Death  then  ia  happy,  when  to  wre  Li  pain." 

But  to  push  this  contempt  of  death  so  far  as 
to  employ  it  to  the  removing  our  thoughts  from 
the  coveting  of  honours,  riches,  dignities,  and 
other  &vour8,  and  goods  of  fortune,  as  we  call 
them,  as  if  reason  had  not  sufficient  to  do  to 
persuade  us  to  avoid  them  without  adding  tijis 
new  charge  I  had  never  seen  it  either  enjoined 
or  practised,  till  this  passage  of  Seneca  fell  into 
my  hands ;  who,  advising  Lucilius,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  about  the  Emperor, 
to  alter  his  voluptuous  and  magnificent  way  of 
living,  and  to  retire  himself  from  liiis  worldly 
vanity  and  ambition,  to  some  solitary,  quiet, 
and  philosophical  life,  and  the  other  alleging 
some  difficulties:  ''I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
he,'  "either  that  y^ou  leave  that  life  or  life 
itself;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  the  gentler 
way,  and  to  untie,  rather  than  to  break, 
the  knot  thou  hast  ill  knit,  provided  that,  if 
it  be  not  otherwise  to  be  untied,  thou  reso* 
lutely  break  it.    There  is  no  man  so  great  a 

*  Athanaaios,  EpUt.  ad  SeropUm. 

*  ^lian.  Lamp,  in  vitA* 
>  WMom,  iT.  13. 

^  Stobieai,  Serm.  80. 
0  Epitt.  33. 
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cowani  that  bad  not  rather  once  fail  than  be 
dways  fiiUing."  I  should  have  found  this 
oouoid  oonfomiable  enough  to  the  stoical  rou^h- 
nem ;  bat  it  appears  the  more  strange  for  being 
borrowed  from  Epicurus,  who  writes  the  same 
thing  upon  the  like  occasion  to  Idomeneus. 
And  I  think  I  have  observed  something  like  it, 
bat  with  Christian  moderation,  amongst  our 
own  people.  St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
that  &mou8  enemy  of  the  Arian  heresy,  being 
in  Syria,  had  intelligence  thither  sent  him  that 
Abn,  his  only  daughter,  whom  he  left  at  home 
oader  the  eye  and  tuition  of  her  mother,  was 
sought  in  marriage  hj  the  greatest  nobleman 
of  the  country,  as  bemg  a  virgin  virtuously 
brought  up,  niiy  rich,  and  in  the  flower  of  her 
age.  Whereupon  he  writ  to  her  (as  it  appears 
opon  record)  that  she  should  remove  her  affec- 
tion from  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
proposed  unto  her;  for  he  had  in  his  travels 
fooad  out  a  much  ereater  and  more  worthy 
fortune  for  her,  a  nusband  of  much  greater 
power  and  magnificence,  that  would  present 
tier  with  robes  and  jewels  of  inestimable  value : 
wLersiii  hia  design  was  to  dispossess  her  of  the 
tppetite  and  use  of  worldly  delights,  to  join 
ber  wholly  to  God.  But  the  nearest  and  most 
certain  way  to  this  being,  as  he  conceived,  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  he  never  ceased,  by  vows, 
players,  and  orisons,  to  beg  of  the  Aunighty 
that  he  would  please  to  ciul  her  out  of  this 
world,  and  to  take  her  to  himself;  as  accord- 
ingly it  came  to  pass ;  for  soon  after  his  return 
she  died,  at  which  he  expressed  a  singular  Joy. 
This  seems  to  outdo  the  others,  forasmuch  as  be 
tpplies  himself  to  this  means  in  the  first  instance, 
which  they  only  take  subsidiarily,  and,  besides, 
it  was  towards  his  only  daughter.  But  I  wiU 
not  omit  the  latter  end  of  this  story,  though  it 
be  from  my  purpose.  St.  Hilary's  wife,  having 
anderstood  from  him  how  the  death  of  their 
daoghter  was  brought  about  by  his  desire  and 
design,  and  how  much  happier  she  was,  to  be 
nenioved  out  of  this  world  than  to  have  stayed 
in  it,  conceived  so  lively  an  apprehension  of  the 
eteraal  and  heavenly  beatitode  that  she  begged 
of  her  husband  witu  the  extremest  importunity 
to  do  as  much  for  her ;  and  God,  at  their  joint 
reaoest,  shortly  after  calling  her  to  him,  it  was 
a  death  embraced  on  both  sides  with  singular 
eoatent 


*  The  word  /oriwie,  to  often  used  bv  Monuigne,  and 

in  pMMigcs  where  he  might  have  emplojed  the 

;  WMM  eeoanred  by  the  doeleun  moinet,  who 

the  Ejttya  dohng  the  eathor'a  staj  in  Rome,  ia 

I    mi.  (Sec  his  Journey  in  lulj.)    In  coontriea  subject  to  the 

I'   lnqawttieo«   at  Rome  cspectally,  it  wms  forbidden   to  i>ay 

'    faham  er  fmim.    An  author  having  occaaion  to  nac  the  word, 

'I  priaied  k/aeto,  bat  in  the  erruta  pat  **  for  /meta,  read 

yWe>"    And  aimilar  atratagema  were  more  than  once  resorted 

^    Thna  the  Protcataat  Daniel  Heinaiua,  sending  forth  in 

■    thai  acy  s  work  ia  which  be  spoke  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 

oUsd  hJuB  IB  the  test,  EceUmm  Cmput,  bat.  in  the  errata^ 

Erritmm  Jtoas«mw  C^put.     It  would  aeem  that  the  censor. 

ihtp  «f  books  wna  not  always  esercised  by  persona  of  mnch 

•bdity.    Ln  If  oChe  le  Vayer  says,  that  Mand«aa  himself  told 

\am  Owt  in  n  work  which  he  wbhed  to  print  at  Rome,  and 

these  wofds,  Virgo  faia  mt,  the  Inquisitor 


eurd 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THAT  fortune'  18  OFTBNTIMBS  OBSRRYBD 
TO  ACT  BT  THB  BULB  OF  RBA80N. 

Tbb  inconstancy  of  the  rarious  motions  of  for- 
tune may  reasonably  make  us  expect  she  should 
present  us  with  all  sorts  of  faces.  Can  there  be 
a  more  express  act  of  justice  than  this?  The 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  having  resolved  to  poison 
Cardinal  Adrian  Cometo,  with  whom  his  lather. 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixdi,  and  himself,  were  to 
sup  in  the  Vatican,  sent  before  a  bottle  of  poi- 
soned wine,  with  strict  order  to  the  butler  to 
keep  it  yery  safe.  The  Pope  being  come  before 
his  son,  and  calling  for  drink,  the  butler,  sup- 
posing this  wine  had  only  been  so  strictly 
recommended  to  his  care  upon  the  account  of 
its  excellence,  presented  it  immediately  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  himself,  coming  in  pre- 
sently after,  and  being  confident  that  they  nad 
not  meddled  with  his  bottle,  took  also  his  cup ; 
so  that  the  lather  died  immediately  upon  toe 
spot,  and  the  son,  after  having  been  long  tor- 
mented with  sickness,  was  reserved  to  another 
and  a  worse  fortune.'  Sometimes  she  seems  to 
play  upon  us  just  in  the  nick  of 
an  affair.  Monsieur  d'Estree,  at  Fortune  aecne 
that  time  standard-bearer  to  M  on-  'p^'irith  m. 
sieur  de  Vendosme,  and  Monsieur 
de  Liques,  lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of  Ascof  s 
troop,  being  both  suitors  to  the  Sieur  de 
Founguessefies's  sister,'  though  of  different  par- 
ties (as  it  oft  falls  out  amongst  frontier  neieh- 
hours),  the  Sieur  de  Liques  carried  her ;  but 
on  the  same  day  he  was  married,  and,  which 
was  worse,  before  he  went  to  bed  to  bis  wife, 
the  bridegroom  having  a  mind  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  his  new  bride,  went  out  to  skir- 
mish near  St  Omers,  where  the  Sieur  d'Estree 
proving  the  stronger,  took  him  prisoner ;  and, 
the  more  to  illustrate  his  victory,  the  lady 
herself  was  fain 


Conjvgis  anti  eoaetn  nori  dimitteve  eoUnm, 

Quam  Tcniens  una  atque  altera  rursus  hyems, 
Noctihna  in  loagu  aridnm  satursaset  amorem/ 

*'  Of  her  hix  arms,  the  am'roos  ring  to  break. 
Which  dnng  so  &st  to  her  new  spouse's  neck. 
Ere  of  two  winters  many  a  friendly  nicht 
Had  sated  her  lore's  greedy  q>peUte/' 


noted  in  the  marnn,  Pnpotitio  k^eretieai  nam  mm  dnimr 
FAToaf.  The  prohibition  was  ao  closely  carried  in  foK« 
that  AdtUson,  in  his  TraTeb  in  Italy,  trlls  us  he  «»•  mudi 
ywiw^  at  railing,  at  thr  head  of  an  oper«-bill,  the  follow, 
ing :— *•  FmcraaTA.  Le  Voei,  Foto,  Deiti,  Deatino,  e  stmttt, 
ehe  per  entro  qnesto  drmmma  troverai,  son  mesae  per  i^ 
chcno  poetico,  k  non  per  sentimcnto  Tero.  credendo  sempre 
in  tutto  quello,  che  crede  ct  comanda  santa  madre  Cbieaa." 
Montaigne  juttifics  himself,  in  chap.  Ivi.  of  this  work,  fir 
baring  used  some  of  these  prohibited  worda.  verba  indiMei- 
pUnata,  as  he  calls  them;  it  wotdd  seem,  from  the  old 
editions,  that  he  did  not  put  forth  this  suit  of  apology  taU 
after  his  return  from  Rome. 

s  In  1503.    Gineciacdini,  ri. 

«  Orxmther/'oiifneroUM.  Sea  Mem,  of  Mart.  d»  Bellay,  U. 

4  CatoUus,  Ixriii.  8|. 
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to  request  him  of  courtesy  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoner  to  her,  as  he  accordingly  did ;  the 
gentlemen  of  France  never  denymg  anything 
to  the  ladies.  Does  this  not  seem  a  master- 
stroke :  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  founded 
the  empire  of  Constantinople ;  and  so  many 
ages  after,  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Sometimes  she  is  pleased  to  emulate  our 
miracles.  We  are  told  that  King  Clovis  be- 
si^^g  Angouleme,  the  walls  tell  down  of 
themselyes  oy  divine  favour.  And  Bouchet 
has  it  from  some  author,  that  Kins  Robert, 
having  sat  down  before  a  city,  and  being  stolen 
away  from  the  siege  to  keep  the  feast  of  Saint 
Aignan  at  Orleans;  as  he  was  in  devotion 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  mass,  the  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  without  any  effort  of  the 
besiegers,  fell  down  in  ruins.  But  she  did 
quite  contrary  in  our  Milan  war :  for  Captain 
Reuse  laying  siege  to  the  city  or  Arona,^and 
having  earned  a  mine  under  a  great  parcel  of 
the  wall,  the  mine  being  sprung,  the  wall  was 
lifted  from  its  base,  but  oropped  down  again 
nevertheless  whole  and  entire,  and  so  exactly 
upon  its  foundation  that  the  besieged  suffered 
no  inconvenience  by  that  attempt. 
Sometimes  she  plays  the  doctor.    Jason  of 

Phereus  being  given  over  by  the 
STtLST**"  phyaicians,  by  reason  of  a  despe. 
doctor.  rate  imposthume  in  his  breast, 

having  a  mind  to  rid  himself  of 
his  pam,  by  death  at  least,  in  a  battle  threw 
himself  desperately  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  so  fortunately  wounded 
quite  through  the  body  that  the  imposthume 
broke,  and  he  was  perfectly  cured.*    Did  she 

not  also  excel  the  painter  Proto- 
Somecimoi  she    genes  in   his  art  ?  who  having 

finished  the  picture  of  a  dog,  quite 

tired  and  out  of  breath,  in  all  the 
other  parts  excellently  well  to  his  own  liking, 
but  not  beine  able  to  express  as  he  would  the 
slaver  and  foam  that  should  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  vexed  and  angry  at  his  work,  he  took 
his  spunge,  which  by  cleaning  his  brushes  had 
imbibed  several  sorts  of  colours,  and  threw  it 
in  a  rage  ajgainst  the  picture,  with  an  intent 
utterly  to  efface  it;  when  fortune  guiding  the 
sponge  to  hit  just  upon  the  mouth  of  the  dog, 
it  there  performed  what  all  his  art  was  not  abie 

to  do.'    Does  she  not  sometimes 

Se^JSSSSr*'  ^l^^  «**'  <5<^«ncils  and  correct 
our  coonMia.  ^^^  ?  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, being  to  sail  from  Zealand 
into  her  own  kingdom,*  with  an  army  in  favour 
2\i  V  ^^  against  her  husband,  had  been  lost 
had  she  come  into  the  port  she  intended,  being 
there  laid  wait  for  by  the  enemy ;  but  fortune, 


is  ittperior  to 
vtj 


1  25«^   ^  "S*?*™?.-    ^•»-  "^  Mart,  du  BdUr,  U. 
meotioiu  thu  accident,  i.  9.  in  Externu,  npr«»enta  the  fact 
ULiS!? 'IS  'V"  "**"  miraculoua;  for  he  My.  that  Ja»>D 
SSj!?.ft"  *"?iP«'5»n*  •*'▼*«  from  aa  aa«Uain.    Seneca 
■•cnhet  thia  accident  to  the  aame  c^imc.    De  Ben^.,  ii.  19. 


against  her  will,  threw  her  into  another  haven, 
where  she  landed  in  safety.  And  he  of  old  who, 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  hit  and  killed  his 
mother-in-law,  had  he  not  reason  to  pronounce 
this  verse : — 

"  fortune  ha^  more  judgment  than  we." 

Icetes'  had  engaged  with  two  soldiers  to 
kill  Timoleon  at  Aoruio  in  Sicily,     she  lorpuaet 
These  chose  their  time  to  do  it,    thenUeaofba. 
when  he  was  assisting  at  a  sacri-    °^°  prudence, 
fice,  and,  thrusting  into  the  crowd,  as  tliey 
were  making  signs  to  one  another,  that  now 
was  a  fit  time  to  do  their  business,  in  steps  a 
third,  who  with  a  sword  takes  one  of  ttiem 
full  drive  on  the  head,  lays  him  dead  upon 
the  place,  and  runs  awav.    Which  the  other 
seeing,  and  concluding  himself  discovered  and 
lost,  he  runs  to  the  altar  and  begs  for  mercy, 
promising  to  discover  the  whole  truth,  which 
as  he  was  doing,  and  laying  open  the  whole 
conspiracy,  behold  the  third  man,  who,  being 
apprehended,   was  as  a  murderer  tlirust  and 
hauled  by  the  people  through  the  crowd  towards 
Timoleon  and  other  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  assembly,  before  whom  beine  brought  he 
cried  out  for  pardon,  pleaded  that  he  had  justly 
slain  his  iatner's    murderer;    which  he  also 
proved  upon  the  place,  by  sufficient  witnesses, 
whom  his  good  fortune  very  opportunely  sup- 
plied him  withal,  that  his  father  was  really 
killed  in  the  city  of  the  Leon  tines  by  that  very 
man  on  whom  he  had  taken  his  revenge ;  he 
was   presently  awarded  ten  attic   minse,   for 
having  had  the  good  fortune,  in  designing  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  common  father  of  Sicily.     Thus  for- 
tune, in  her  conduct,  surpasses  all  the  rules  of 
human  prudence.     But,  to  conclude,  is  there 
not  a  direct  application  of  her  favour,  bounty, 
and  piety,  manifestly  discovered  in  this  action  ? 
Ignatius  the  father  and  Ignatius 
the  son  being  proscribed  oy  the    ^  father  and 
triumviri  of  Rome,  resolved  upon    Si"  S^thi!^'** 
this  generous  act  of  mutual  kind-    by  a  special ' 
ness,  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  one    ^^  *^  ^^"^ 
anoUier,  and  by  that  means  to 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  ; 
and  accordingly,  with  their  swords  drawn,  ran 
full  drive  one  upon  another,  where  fortune  so 
guided  the  points  that  they  made  two  equally 
mortal   wounds,    affording    withal    so    much 
honour  to'  so  brave  a  friendship,  as  to  leave 
them  just  strength  enough  to  draw  oat  their 
bloody  swords,  that  they  might  have  liberty 
to  embrace  one  another  in  this  dying  condition, 
with  so  close  an  embrace  that  the  executioners 
cut  off  both  their  heads  at  once,  leaving  the 


s  Pliny,  Nai.  Hi»t.  xxxr.  10. 

^  In  1320.    Mem.  of  FroiMart: 

'  Menaader. 

*  He  was  a  Sicilian,  born  at  Syrmcnse,  that  aimed  to  op. 
press  the  liberty  of  his  eoontry.  of  which  Timoleoa  wa«  the 
protector.    Plutarch,  L{fe  qf  Timoteoth  7< 
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bodies  still  fast  linked  together  in  tliis  noble 
knot,  and  their  wounds  joined,  aifectionately 
sucking  in  the  last  blood  and  remainder  of  the 
lives  of  one  another.* 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OF  ONB  DEFECT  IN  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

My  late  father,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  no 
other  advantages  than  experience  only,  and  his 
own  natural  parts,  was  of  a  veir  ch'ar  judg- 
ment, formerly  told  me  that  be 
The  imijeet  of  oncc  had  thoughts  of  endeavour- 
•generT*^  ing   to  introduce  this    practice, 

that  there  might  be  in  every  town 
a  certain  place  assigned,  to  which  such  as 
stood  in  need  of  any  thing  might  repair,  and 
have  their  business  entcr^  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  As,  for  example.  I 
want  to  sell  pearls;  I  want  to  buy  pearls; 
BQch  a  one  wants  company  to  go  to  Paris ; 
such  a  one  enquires  for  a  servant  of  such  a 
onality ;  such  a  one  for  a  master ;  such  a  one 
tor  such  an  artificer ;  some  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another,  every  one  according  to  what  he 
wants.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  mutual 
advertisements  would  be  of  no  contemptible 
advantage  to  the  public  business ;  for  there  are, 
every  &y,  conditions  that  seek  after  one 
another,  and  for  want  of  knowing  one  another's 
occasions,  leave  men  in  very  great  necessity. 
I  hear,  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
Tiw  BttomUa  aee  we  live  in,  that  in  our  very 
^SS^^  ^ht  two  most  excellent  men  for 
cutaiio.  learning  died  so  poor  thatthe^ 

had  scarce  bread  to  put  in  their 
moQtba,  LUius  Gregorins  Giraldus,'  in  Italy, 
and  Sebastianus  CasSdio,'  in  Germany.  And  I 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  men  would  have 
invited  them  into  their  families,  on  advanta- 
geous conditions,  or  have  relieved  them  where 
diey  were,  had  they  known  their  wants.  The 
world  is  not  so  generally  corrupted  but  that  I 
know  a  man  that  would  heartily  wish  the  estate 
his  ancestors  have  left  him  might  be  employed, 
BO  long  as  it  shall  please  fortune  to  give  him 
leave  to  enjoy  it,  to  secure  remarkable  persons 
of  any  kind,  whom  misfortune  sometimes  per- 
secutes to  the  last  degree,  from  the  danger  of 
oeeessity ;  and,  at  least,  place  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  must  be  very  hard  to  please 
if  they  were  not  contented.  My  father,  in  his 
domestic  government,  had  this  order  (which  I 
know  how  to  commend  but  by  no 
Hie  isiidabla  means  imitate),  that  besides  the 
v^ois^oiM  day-book  or  register  of  the 
u^Z^B  liousehold  afltos,  where  the 
small  accounts,  parents,  and 
disbursements,    which    do    not 


*  Appiaa,  ie  BM,  OvO,  W. 

•  ll«fB  at  Femn,  14S0,  died  then  1559.  Hit  works,  of 
mhkk  Ibe  fnntiptl  are  a  Biatory  of  the  Gods,  and  Dialogues 
«a  tka  PmIi,  wci*  publisbed  hj  Jensius,  at  Leyden,  lH^^. 


require  a  special  hand,  were  entered,  and  which 
a  bailiff  always  had  in  custody  ;  he  ordered  him 
whom  he  kept  to  write  for  him,  to  keep  a 
journal,  and  in  it  to  set  down  all  the  remarkable 
occurrences,  and,  day  by  day,  the  memoirs  of 
the  affairs  of  his  house  ;  very  pleasant  to  look 
over  when  time  begins  to  wear  tilings  out  of 
memory,  and  very  useful  sometimes  to  put  us 
out  of  doubt,  when  such  a  thing  was  begun, 
when  ended,  what  courses  were  debated  on, 
what  concluded ;  our  voyages,  absences,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  reception  of  good  or  ill 
news,  the  change  of  principal  servants,  and  the 
like.  An  ancient  custom  which  I  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  every  one  to  revive  in 
his  own  house ;  and  I  did  very  foolishly  in 
neglecting  it. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

OF  THE  CUSTOM  OF  WEARING  CLOTHES. 

WHATEyER  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  I 
must,  of  necessity,  invade  some 
of  the  bounds  of  custom,  so  careful  to  th«  rastouT 
has  she  been  to  shut  up  all  the  of  some  nations 
avenues.  I  was  discussing  with  ^£i**"'^ 
myself,  in  this  shiverinff  season, 
whether  the  fashion  of  goin^  naked,  in  those 
nations  lately  discovert,  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  hot  temperature  of  the  air,  as  we 
say  of  the  Moors  and  Indians,  or  whether  it 
was  the  original  fashion  of  mankind.  Men  of 
understanding,  forasmuch  as  all  things  under 
the  sun,  as  Holy  Writ  declares,  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  have  been  wont,  in  such  consi- 
derations as  these,  where  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  natural  laws  from  those  of  man's  invention, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  general  polity  of  the 
world,  where  there  can  be  nothing  counterfeited. 
Now,  all  other  creatures  being  sufficiently 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  being,  without  needle  and 
thread,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  only 
should  be  brought  into  the  world  in  a  defective 
and  mdigent  condition,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
cannot  subsist  without  foreign  assistance :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  believe  that,  as  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  and  all  things  that  have 
life,  are  seen  to  be,  by  nature,  sufficiently 
clothed  and  covered  to  defend  them  from  the 
injuries  of  weather, 

Proptereaqoe  ferA  res  omnes,  ant  eoiio  suit, 

Aut  setA,  ant  conebis,  aut  callo,  ant  cortiee  teet«.< 

"  And,  therefore,  shells,  or  rinds,  or  films,  indoso. 
Or  skin,  or  hair,  on  er'rj  bodj  grows," 

SO  were  we :  but  as  those  who,  by  artificial 
light,  put  out  that  of  the  day,  so  we,  by  bor- 
rowed forms  and  fashions,  have  destroyed  our 
own.    And  'tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 


'  A  natiTe  of  Dauphinj,  bom  1516.  died  1503.  He  la 
principally  known  hj  bis  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  he  affects  to  use  only  the  Ciceronian  style  of  laagnafe. 

*  Lucretius,  it.  930. 
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'tis  custom  only  which  renders  that  impossible 
that  otherwise  is  nothing  so;  for,  or  those 
nations  who  have  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
ciothiDg,  some  are  situated  under  the  same  tem- 
perature that  we  are,  and  some  in  much  colder 
climates.  And,  besides,  our  most  tender  parts 
are  always  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  eyes, 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears;  and  our  country  fel- 
lows, hke  our  ancestors,  go  with  their  breasts 
open.  Had  we  been  bom  with  a  necessity 
upon  us  of  wearing  petticoats  and  breeches, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  nature  would  have  forti- 
fied those  parts  she  intended  should  be  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  seasons  widi  a  thicker  skin, 
as  she  has  done  the  fingers'  ends  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  And  why  should  this  seem  hard 
to  believe  ?  I  observe  much  greater  distance 
betwixt  my  mode  of  dress  and  that  of  one  of 
our  country  peasants,  than  betwixt  his  and  a 
man  that  has  no  other  covering  but  his  skin. 
How  many  men,  especially  in  Turkey,  go 
naked  merely  upon  aooonnt  of  devotion? 
Somebody,  I  fbiget  who,  asked  a  beegar, 
whom  he  saw  in  his  shirt,  in  the  depSi  of 
winter,  as  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  who  goes 
mufHed  up  to  the  ears  in  fiini,  how  he  was  able 
to  endure  to  «)  so  ?  **  Sir,"  said  the  fellow, 
"you  go  with  your  face  bare ;  I  am  all  fiace." 
The  Italians  have  a  story  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  fool,  whom  his  master  asking  how, 
being  so  thin  clad,  he  was  able  to  support  the 
cold,  when  he,  himself,  warm  wrapt  up  as  he 
was,  was  hardly  able  to  do  it?  "Why," 
replied  the  fool,  "  use  my  receipt ;  put  on  all 
the  clothes  you  have  at  once,  as  I  do,  and 


you'll  feel  no  more  cold  than  I."  King  Mas- 
sinissa,  to  an  extreme  old  a^,  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  with  his liead  covered,  how 
cold,  stormy,  or  rainy  soever  the  weather  might 
be  J  Which  also  is  reported  of  the  Emperor 
Severus.  Herodotus  tells  us*  that,  in  the  bat- 
tles fought  betwixt  tiie  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  it  was  observed,  botn  by  himself  and 
others,  that  of  those  who  were  left  dead  upon 
the  niace,  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians  were 
(bund  to  be,  without  comparison,  harder  than 
those  of  the  Persians,  by  reason  that  the  last 
had  gone  with  their  heads  alift-ays  covered  from 
their  iniancy,  first,  with  biggins,  and  ^en  with 
turbans,  and  the  others  always  shaved  and  bare. 
And  King  Aeesilaus  continued  to  a  decrepid 
age,  to  wear  always  the  same  clothes  in  winter 
that  he  did  in  summer.'  Caesar,  says  Suetonius, 
marched  always  at  the  head  of  his  army,  for 
the  most  part  on  foot,  with  his  head  bare,  whe- 
ther it  was  rain  or  sun-shine,  and  as  much  is 
said  of  Hannibal, 

Tttm  TOtke  nndo, 
Ezcipert  iaauiM  imbres,  cceliqae  raiiuun.* 


"  ExpKwing  hia  bare  bead  to  ftuiooi  aboir'n, 
While  hail  or  rain  in  torrenta  on  it  ponra." 

A  Venetian,  who  has  long  lived  in  Pegu, 
and  is  lately  returned  thence,  writes,  tliat  the 
men  and  women  of  that  kingdom,  though  they 
cover  the  rest  of  their  persons,  go  always  bare- 
foot, and  ride  so  too.    And  Plato  doesverv 
earnestly  advise,  for  the  health  of  the  wbofe 
body,  to  ^ve  the  head  and  the  feet  no  oilier 
clothing  uian  what  nature  has  bestowed.    He 
whom  the  Poles  have  elected  for  their  kioff,^ 
since  ours  left  them,  who  is  indeed  one  of  Uic 
greatest  princes  of  this  age,  never  wears  any 
gloves,  and  for  winter,  or  whatever  weather 
may  come,  never  wears  any  other  cap  abroad 
than  the  same  he  wears  at  home.    Whereas,  I 
cannot  endure  to  go  unbuttoned  or  loose,  our 
neighbouring  labourers  would  think  themselves 
in  chains  if  they  were  so  braced.     Varro  is  of 
opinion  that  when  it  was  ordained  we  should  be 
bare  in  the  presence  of  the  Gods,  and  before  the 
magistrate,  it  was  rather  so  ordered  upon  the 
score  of  h€»dth,  and  to  inure  us  to  the  injuries  of 
weather,  than  upon  the  account  of  reverence.^ 
And  since  we  are  now  talking  of  cold,  and  are 
Frenchmen,  used  to  trick  ourselves  out  in  many 
colours,  (not  I  myself,  for  I  seldom  wear  other 
than  black  or  white,  ia  imitation  of  my  father,) 
let  us  add  another  story  of  Captain  Martin  du 
Bellay,  who  affirms,  that  in  the  journey  through 
Luxemburg,  he  saw  such  a  ^eat   vcoet  that 
the  munition- wine  was  cut  with  hatchets  and 
wedges,  delivered  out  to  the  soldiers  by  weight, 
and  carried  away  in  baskets  -J  and  Ovid, 


^  Cieero,  De  Seneei,  e.  10. 

•  Book  iU. 

>  Plutarch,  in  Fi#4 
«  Siliua  Italicna,  I.  S50. 

•  Stephen  Bathory . 

•  PU07.  Nat,  HiMi,  xxriii.  1. 

'  In  I54S.     Mem.  dt  Mttrt.  dm  BfOay,  x Philip  de 

Comin«a»  apeaking  of  vneh  cold  weather  in  hia  time  (1409.) 


Nndaqna  conaiatont  formam  acrventia 
Vina,  nee  hanata  men,  aed  date  fturta,  bibont." 

*'  The  wine 
Stript  of  ita  eask,  retaina  flw  dgaxt  atill, 
Nor  do  th^  dranghta,  but  eniata  of  Bacchna,  a«^." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Moeotis,  the  frosts 
are  so  severe  that  in  the  very  same  place  where 
Mithridates's  lieutenant  had  fought  the  enemy 
dry-foot,  and  given  them  a  defeat,  the  summer 
fouowing  he  also  obtained  over  them  a  naval 
victory.*  The  Romans  fought  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  the  engagement  they  had  with 
the  Carthaginians  near  Flacentia,  by  reason 
that  they  went  to  the  charge  with  their  blood 
congealed,  and  their  limbs  numbed  with  cold,*® 
whereas  Hannibal  had  caused  great  fires  to  be 
made  through  his  camp  to  warm  his  soldiers, 
and  oil  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  to  the 
end  that,  anointing  themselves,  they  might 
render  their  nerves  more  supple  and  active,  and 
forti^  the  pores  against  the  violence  of  the  air, 
and  freezing  wind  that  then  raged.  The  retreat 
the  Greeks  made  from  Babylon  into  their  own 
country  is  famous  for  the  difficulties  and  cala- 
mities they  had  to  overcome.    Of  which  this 

in  the  piincipalitj  of  Liege,  aaya,  that  the  wine  waa  in  like 
manner  froaen  in  their  pipea,  and  tliat  it  waa  du|^  out,  and 
eut  into  the  form  of  wedgea,  and  to  carried  off  bj  gentlemen 
in  liata  or  baaketa.  ii.  U. 

•  Grid,  3Vi0#.,  iii.  10.  SS. 

•  Strabo,  TiL 
*o  liTj,  xzi.  64. 
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was  one,  tliat  being  encountered 

in    the  mountains  of  Armenia, 

bf  Miow^intiM  with  a  horrible  storm  of  snow, 
"S;^!^  ^      they  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 

country,  and  of  the  ways,  and 
being  shut  no,  were  a  day  and  a  night  without 
eating  or  dnnkine,  most  of  their  cattle  dead, 
many  of  themsdves  starved  dead,  several 
stniCK  blind  with  the  driving  and  glittering 
of  the  snow,  many  of  them  maimed  in  their 
fingens  and  toes,  and  many  stiff  and  motionless 
wiSi   the  «EKtreniit¥  of  the   cold,  who    yet 

had  toeir  midentaiiding  entire.^ 
2™»*  *^«»         Alexander  saw  a  natioii  where 

ter,  to  defend  them  from  the 
frost,'  and  we  lUso  may  see  the  same.  But 
Horn  oAea  tha  concemine  clothes,  the  King  of 
KSgofMczieo  Mexico  Changed  his  apparel  lonr 
cbaa«ed  his  times  a  ^y,  and  never  put  them 
dothMiaaday.  ^^  more,  emplojTing  those  he  left 
off,  in  his  continual  liberalities  and  rewards ; 
nor  was  eithor  pot,  dish,  or  other  utensil  of  his 
kitchen  or  table  ever  served  up  to  him  twice. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  OATO  THB  TOUNOSR. 

I  AM  not  guilty  of  the  common  error  of  judging 
another  by  myself.  I  easily  believe  that  in  an- 
other's humour  which  is  contrary  to  my  own : 
and  though  I  find  myself  engaged  to  one  cer- 
tain form,  I  do  not  oblige  others  to  it,  as  many 
do,  but  believe  and  apprehend  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living;  and,  contrary  to  most 
men,  more  easily  admit  of  differences  than 
nnxformity  amongst  us.  I,  as  frankly  as  any 
one  would  have  roe.  discharge  a  man  from  my 
bamonrs  and  principles,  and  consider  him  simply 
as  he  is,  without  reference  to  myself  taking  him 
according  to  his  own  particular  model.  Though 
I  am  not  continent  myself,  I  nevertheless  sin- 
cerely approve  of  the  continencv  of  the  FeuiUans 
and  the  Capuchins,  and  highly  commend  their 
way  of  living.  I  insinuate  myself  very  well 
by  imagination  into  their  place,  and  love  and 
honour  them  the  more  for  being  other  than  I  am 
myseiC  I  very  much  desire  that  we  may  be 
fudged  every  man  by  himself,  and  would  not 
oe  drawn  into  the  consequences  of  common 
examples.  My  weakness  does  nothing  alter 
the  esteem  I  ought  to  have  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  those  who  deserve  it.  Sunt  qui  nihil 
suadejU  quam  quod  ne  imitari  pone  amfidunt,^ 
''There  are  those  who  persuade  nothing  but 
what  they  believe  they  can  imitate  themselves." 
Crawling  upon  the  shme  of  the  earth,  I  do  not, 
for  all  Siat,  the  less  observe  in  the  clouds  the 
inimitable  height  of  some  heroic  souls.    'Tis  a 


t  XmoofjAwttL,  KspeSiiam  %f  Cjfrtu,  It. 

*  QainCiii  CofftiiM,  irii.  3. 

*  Cictro,  De  Orai.,  e.  7* 
«  nrmf,  E^Ut.  i.  0,  St. 
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great  deal  for  me  to  have  myjudgment  regular 
and  right,  even  though  the  effects  cannot  &  so, 
and  to  maintain  this  sovereign  power  at  least 
free  from  corruption:  'tis  sometning  to  have 
my  will  right  and  good  when  my  legs  fail  me. 
Tnis  age  wherein  we  live,  in  our  part  of  tbe 
world  at  least,  is  srown  so  stupid  tiiat  not  only 
the  exercise,  but  tiie  very  imagination  of  virtue 
b  defective,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  but  college 
jaxgon. 

Yirtatem  Terba  pataat,  at  loeam  ligna.^ 

"  Wordi  flnelj  couchM  these  men  for  Tirtue  take. 
Am  if  each  wood  a  lacred  grore  could  make.*' 

Quam  vereri  deberent,  etiam  si  percipere  non 
postent,^  "Which  they  ought  to  reverence, 
though  they  cannot  comprehend."   'Tis  a  mere 

§ew-gaw  to  hang  in  a  cabinet,  or  at  the  end  of 
ie  tongue  as  on  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  for  ornament  only.    There    yicioue  mo- 
are  no  more  virtuous  actions  ex-    uteeMcalM of 
tant,  and  those  actions  that  carry    virtue. 
a  shew  of  virtue  have  yet  nothing 
of  its  essence ;  for  'tis  profit,  giory,  fear  and 
custom,  and  other  such  like  foreign  causes,  are 
the  incentives  to  produce  them.    Our  justice 
also,  our  valour  and  good  ofilces,  may  be  called 
so  too  in  respect  to  oUiers,  and  according  to  tbe 
face  they  appear  with  to  the  public ;  but  in  the 
doer  it  can  by  no  means  be  virtue,  because 
there  b  another  end  proposed,  another  moviue 
cause.    Now,  virtue  owns  nothing  to  be  her^ 
but  what  is  done  by  herself,  and  for  herself, 
alone.    In  that  great  battle  of 
Platsea,  which  the  Greeks,  under    WhytheSpar- 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  ob-    ^'Jd  ofi'*** 
tained  against  Mardonius  and  the    lour  to  a  person 
Persians,  the  conquerors,  accord-    w>o  •ignaiued 
ing  to  their  custom,  coming  to    JStti^bat. 
divide  amongst  them  the  glory  of   tie. 
the  exploit,  they  assigned  to  the 
Spartan  nation  the  pre-eminence  of  valour  in 
this  engagement.    Tne  Spartans,  ereat  judges 
of  bravery,  when  they  came  to  determine  to 
what  particular  man  of  their  nation  the  honour 
was  due  of  having  best  behaved  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  found  that  Aristodemus  had,  of 
all  others,  hazsurded  his  person  with  the  greatest 
courage ;  but  they  did  not,  however,  allow  him 
any  prize  or  reward,  by  reason  that  his  valour 
had  been  incited  by  a  desire  to  clear  his  reputa- 
tion firom  the  reproach  of  his  miscarriage  at  the 
afiair  of  Thermopylae,  and,  with  a  desire  to  die 
bravely,  to  wipe  off  that  former  blemish.'    Our 
judgments  are  yet  sick,  and  obey  the  humour 
of  our  depraved  manners.   I  observe  most  of  the 
wits  of  these  times  exercise  their 
ingenuity    in    endeavouring    to    Many  people 
blemish  and  darken  the  glory  of    ^^^^^J^"^ 
the  greatest  and  most  generous    bleat  deeda  of 
actions  of  former  ages,  putting    theaacienu. 
one  vile  interpretation  or  another 


>  Cieero,  Tu$e,  Qum.,  i.  9.  Montai|pi«  appliea  to  rirtua 
what  Cicero  here  lajs  of  philoaophy,  and  of  those  who  pie- 
•ome  to  find  fault  with  it. 

«  Nepoa,  Life  qfPttusamiai,    Herod,  iz. 
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upon  them  all,  and  forging  and  supposing  vain 
causes  and  motives  for  them.  A  mighty  fine 
subtlety  indeed!  Give  me  the  greatest  and 
purest  action  that  ever  the  day  ^held,  and  I 
will  furnish  a  hundred  plausible  vicious  motives 
to  obscure  it.  God  knows,  whoever  will  stretch 
them  out  to  the  full,  what  diversity  of  images 
our  internal  wills  suffer  under;  tney  do  not 
play  the  ccnsurers  so  maliciously  as  they  do  it 
ignorantly  and  rudely.  The  same  pains  and 
license  that  otliers  take  to  bespatter  tnese  illus- 
trious names,  I  would  willingly 
JJjSf^tow  undergo  to  lend  them  a  shoulder 
and  why.  ^^*  to  raise  tliem  higher.  These  rare 
images,  tliat  are  culled  out  by  the 
consent  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages  for  the 
world's  example,  I  should  endeavour  to  honour 
anew,  as  ftir  as  my  invention  would  permit,  in 
all  tlie  circumstances  of  favourable  interpreta- 
tion. And  we  may  well  believe  that  the  force 
of  our  invention  is  infinitely  short  of  their 
merit.  'Tis  th^  duty  of  good  men  to  draw 
virtue  as  beautiful  as  they  can,  and  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  the  case  should  our  passion 
a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of  so  sacred  a 
form.  What  these  people  do  to  the  contrary 
they  either  do  out  of  malice,  or  by  the  vice  of 
confining  their  belief  to  their  oiiv'n  capacity,  as 
I  have  said  before ;  or,  which  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think,  from  not  havine  their  sight 
strong,  clear,  and  elevated  enough  to  conceive 
the  splendour  of  virtue  in  her  native  purity. 
As  Plutarch  complains  that,  in  his  time,  some 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cato's 
death  to  his  fear  of  Csesar,  at 
^•'"^X  '  "wliich  he  is  very  angry,  and  with 
dttth  of 'the  g^d  reason,  by  that  a  man  may 
yoanger  Cato.  ffuess  how  much  more  he  would 
have  been  offended  with  those 
who  have  attributed  it  to  ambition.  Senseless 
people !  He  would  have  performed  a  just  and 
generous  action,  even  though  he  were  to  have 
Lad  ignominy  for  his  reward  instead  of  glory. 
That  man  was,  in  truth,  a  pattern  that  nature 
chose  out  to  shew  to  what  height  human  virtue 
and  constancy  could  arrive.  But  I  am  not 
capable  of  handling  so  noble  an  argument,  and 
shall  therefore  only  set  five  Latin  poets  togetlier 
by  the  ears,  to  see  who  has  done 

pocu  ID  piaiM  inclusively,  for  their  own  too. 
of  Cato,  com-  Now,  a  man  well  read  in  poetry 
^^iSt  ^v"!  think  the  two  first,  in  com- 
teigne.  panson  of  the  others,  a   little 

languishing ;  the  third,  more  vi- 
gorous, but  overthrown  by  the  extravagance  of 
hie  own  force.  lie  will  then  think  that  there 
will  be  yet  room  for  one  or  two  gradations  of 
invention  to  come  to  the  fourth ;  but,  coming 
to  raouut  the  pitch  of  that,  he  will  lift  up  his 
hands  for  admiration;   the  last,  the  first  by 


some  space  (but  a  space  that  he  will  swear  is 
not  to  be  filled  up  by  any  human  wit),  he  will 
be  astonished,  he  will  not  know  where  he  is. 
These  are  wonders.    We  have  more  poets  than 
judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry.  • 
It  is  easier  to  write  an  indifferent     SSry^i£»TB 
poem  than  to  understand  a  good      n^ 
one.    There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
low  and  moderate  sort  of  poetry  that  a  man 
may  well  enough  judge  by  certain  rules  of  art ; 
but  the  true,  supreme,  and  divine  poesy  is 
above  all  the  rules  of  reason.  Whoever  discerns 
the  beauty  of  it,  with  the  most  assured  and  mot^t 
steady  sight,  sees  no  more  than  the  quick  re- 
flection of  a  ffash  of  lightning.    This  is  a  sort 
of  poetry  that  does  not  exercise,  but  ravishes 
and  overwhelms,  our  judement.    The  fury  tliat 
possesses  him  who  is  able  to  penetrate  into  it, 
wounds  yet  a  tliird  man  by  hearing  him  repeat 
it.    It  is  like  a  loadstone,  that  not  only  attracts 
the  needle,  but  also  infuses  into  it  the  virtue  to 
attract  others.    And  this  is  more  evidently  seen 
at  our  theatres,  where  the  sacred  inspiration  of 
the  muses,  having  ffrst  stirred  up  tiie  poet  to 
anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  and  out  of  himself,  to 
whatever  it  will,  does  moreover  by  the  poet 
possess  the  actor,  and  by  the  actor,  consecu- 
tively, all  the  spectators, — showing  how  much 
our  passions  hang  and  depend  upon  one  an- 
other.^    Poetry  has  ever  bad  that  power  over 
me,  from  a  child,  to  transpierce 
and  transport  me.  But  this  quick      ^^^^  ^  of 
sense  of  it,  tliat  is  natural  to  me,      £2^3  rJT" 
has   been  variously  handled  by      ferred. 
variety  of  forms,  not  so  mucn 
higher  and  lower    Tfor  they  were  ever  the 
highest  of  every  kino^,  as  differing  in  cxilour. 
First,  a  eay  and  sprightly  fluency,  afterwards  a 
lofty  and  penetrating  subtlety ;  and,  lastly,  a 
mature  and  constant  force.     Their  names  will 
better  express    tliem :    Ovid,    Lucan,    Virgil, 
But  our  poets  are  beginning  tlieir  career : 

Sit  Cato,  dum  Tint  «an^  Tel  Cienre  migor.* 


*'  Let  Cato**  fame. 
Whilst  he  shall  live,  eclipae  great  CiMar'i  name. 


>• 


>  Plato,  Ian, 

*  Maalius,  Aatron.  h.  S7, 


s  Blartial,  Ti.  3S. 


says  one. 

Et  inTictnm  dericta  morte  Catonem,' 
"  And  Cato  fell.  inTxncible  in  death/* 

says  the  second.     And  the  third,  speaking  of 
Uie  civil  wars  betwixt  Caesar  and  Ponipey,  says, 

Vietrix  canaa  diu  placuit,  aed  TictaCatonL^ 

'*  HeaTen  approrea 
The  eonquering  came  die  conqoer'd  Cato  lores.*' 

The  fourth,  upon  the  praises  of  Ca»ar,  writes, 

Et  cancta  terranun  subacta, 
Pneter  atrocem  animum  Catonis.* 

"  And  conquer'd  all,  where'er  his  eagle  flew. 
But  Cato*s  mind,  that  nothing  could  aubcue." 


*  Lacan,  1.  199. 

»  Horace,  Od.  ii.  1.  SS. 
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Aod  the  master  of  the  choir,  atler  having  set 
forth  all  the  names  of  the  greatest  Konians^ 
eods  thos : — 


•« 


Bm  duitem  jon  Cfttonem.i 
And  Cato  giving  l»w«  to  ail  the  rest.*' 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THAT  WB  LAUGH   AND  CRY   FOR  THB 
SAMB  THING. 

Whbr  we  read  in  history  that  Antigonas  was 
▼ery  much  displeased  with  his 
2db;S?5t;  eon,  for  prew^nting  him  the  head 
ikeTidon.  of  Kmg  Pyrrhus,  hjs  enemy, 
newly  slain,  nehting  against  him, 
and  that  seebg  it  he  wept  ?  that  Rene,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  also  lamented  the  death  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,'  whom  he  had  himself 
defeated,  and  appeiojred  in  mourning  at  his 
funeral ;  and  that  in  the  battle  of  Aurov,^  which 
Count  de  Montfort  obtained  over  Charles  de 
Blois,  his  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
the  conqueror  meeting  the  dc»ul  body  of  his 
enemy  was  very  much  afflicted  at  his  death  \ 
— we  must  not  presently  cry  out, 

Bt  eoti  aven  che  Tantmo  ciaacuna, 
8iia  paaaion  wtto  el  contrario  manto, 
Bicopre,  con  la  liata  or*  chiara,  or*  Unima.* 

**  That  9nTf  one,  whether  of  jc^  or  woe, 
The  paaaioQ  of  hia  mind  can  govern  ao 
Aa  when  moat  griev'd  to  ihow  a  Tiaage  clear. 
And  melancholy  when  beat  pieaa'd  appear." 

When  Pompey's  head  was  presented  to  Ceesar 
the  histories  tell  us  that  he  turned  away  his 
feee,  as  from  a  sad  and  unpleasing  object.* 
There  had  been  so  long  an  intelligence  and 
companionship  betwixt  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs,  such  a  community  of 
fortunes,  so  many  mutual  offices,  and  so  near 
an  alliance,  tliat  tins  countenance  he  wore 
ought  not  to  suffer  under  any  misinterpretation, 
or  to  be  suspected  for  either  false  or  counterfeit, 
as  tills  other  seems  to  believe : 

Ttatoaaqae  putavit 
Jam  boooB  eaae  aoecr ;  ladurjmaa  non  aonte  cadentet 
Eflbdit.  gemitnaqne  cxpreMit  peetore  laeto. 
Nob  Bluer  manifr»ta  putana  aoacondere  mentia 


"  And  now  he  aaw 

aafe  to  be  a  piooa  father-in-law. 

He  ahed  forcM  tears,  and  from  a  joyful  breaat 
PeCdi'd  ugha  and  groana,  eonodving  tcan  would  beat 
Cooeoal  hia  inward  joy." 

For  though  it  be  true  that  the  greatest  part  of 
oar  actions  are  no  other  than  vizor  and  disguise, 
and  that  it  may  sometimes  be  real  and  true  that 

Haiedis  fletna  aiib  pcraoni  riaoa  nt," 

**  the  heir'a  dtaaembled  teara,  behind  the  acreen 
Covld  OM  bat  peep,  would  joyful  amilea  be  aeen," 


>  JKmeid,  tIU.  070. 

«  FIstaich,  MAfe  o/  PgrrkuM* 

*  la  1477,  beloie  Nancy. 

*  Or  Away,  near  Vaanea.    The  battle 
Charfaa  V.,  iglh  Sept.,  1904. 


fought  under 


yet  in  judging  of  these  matters  we  should 
consider  how  much  our  souls  are 
oftentimes  agitated  with  divers  ManUnd  aub- 
passions.  And  as  they  say  that  ^^ito^f  "*°* 
m  our  bodies  there  is  a  congre- 
gation of  divers  humours,  of  which  that  is  the 
sovereign  which,  according  to  the  complexion 
we  are  of,  is  commonly  most  predominant  in 
us :  BO,  though  the  soul  has  in  it  divers  motions 
to  agitate  it,  yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  one 
to  over-rule  all  the  rest,  though  not  with  so 
necessary  and  absolute  a  dominion  but  that 
throneh  the  flexibility  and  inconstancy  of  the 
soul  those  of  less  authority  may,  upon  occasion^ 
re-assume  their  place  and  make  a  litde  sally 
in  turn.  Thence  it  is  that  we  see  not  only 
children,  who  innocently  obev  and  follow 
nature,  often  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  thing : 
but  none  of  us  can  boast,  what  journey  soever 
he  may  have  in  hand  that  he  has  the  most  set 
his  heart  upon,  but  when  he  comes  to  part  with 
his  ftunily  and  friends  he  will  find  something 
that  troubles  him  within ;  and  though  he  restrain 
his  tears,  yet  he  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
with  a  sad  and  cloudy  countenance.    And  what 

fentle  flame  soever  mav  have  warmed  the 
part  of  modest  and  well-born  virgins,  yet  have 
they  to  be  forced  from  about  Uieir  mothers' 
necKS  to  be  put  to  bed  to  their  husbands, 
whatever  this  boon  companion  is  pleased  to  say : 

Batne  novia  nnptif  odio  Venna  ?  anne  parentam 

FTuatrantur  fahda  gaudia  lachrymalia, 
Ubertim  thalami  ^omm  intra  limina  fundunt  ? 

Non,  ita  me  diTi,  Ten  gemuat,  juverint.* 

*'  Doea  the  fair  bride  the  aport  ao  greatly  dread. 
That  ahe  takea  on  ao  when  ahe'a  put  to  bed? 
Her  parenta'  joya  t'  allay  with  a  tcign'd  tear, 
She  ooea  not  cry  in  eameat,  I  dare  awear." 

Neither  is  it  strange  to  lament  a  person  dead 
whom  a  man  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be 
alive.  When  I  rattle  my  servant  I  do  it  with 
all  my  mettle,  and  load  nim  with  no  feisned, 
but  downrieht  real,  curses :  but  the  heat  oems 
over,  if  he  would  stand  in  need  of  me,  I  should 
be  very  ready  to  do  him  good  ;  for  I  instantly 
turn  tne  leaf.  When  I  cul  him  calf  and  cox- 
comb I  do  not  pretend  to  entail  those  titles 
upon  him  for  ever ;  neither  do  I  think  I  give 
myself  the  lie  in  calling  him  an  honest  MLow 
presently  after.  No  one  quality  possesses  us 
solely  and  oniverBally.  Were  it  not  like  a  fool 
to  talk  to  one's  self,  there  would  hardly  be  a 
day  or  an  hour  wherein  I  might  not  be  heard 
to  mutter  to  myself  and  against  myself.  ^'  Fool! 
blockhead  I"  andyet  I  do  not  think  that  to  be 
my  character.  Wlio  for  seeing  me  one  while 
cold,  and  presently  very  kind  to  my  wife,  be- 
lieves the  one  or  other  to  be  counterfeit,  is  an 
ass.  Nero,  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  sent  to  be  drowned,  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  some  emotion  at  the  fieirewell,  and  was  struck 
with  horror  and  pity.    'Tis  said  that  the  light 

s  Petrarch,  edit.  1545,  p.  95. 

*  Plutareh,  Life  of  Cmaar,  c  19. 
'  Lncretiua,  is.  1097. 

*  Aulna  Gelliaa,  zrii.  M. 

*  CatulluB,  de  ComaBer.  Izt.  15. 
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of  the  sun  is  not  one  continuous  thing,  but  that 
he  darts  new  rays  so  thick  one  upon  another 
that  we  cannot  perceive  the  intermission  : 

Largo*  enim  liquid!  font  Inminit,  aethereua  Sol 
Irrigat  •uidtti  caelum  candore  reoenti, 
Suppetidatque  novo  confestim  lomiae  lumen.* 

*'  For  the  aethereal  ann  that  ahines  so  bright. 
Being  a  fountain  large  of  liquid  light. 
With  freah  rayi  •prinUea  atill  the  cheerful  aky, 
And  with  new  light  the  light  does  still  aupply." 

Just  so  the  soul  variously  and  imperceptibly 
darts  out  her  passions.  Artabanus  surprising 
once  his  nephew  Xerxes,  chid  him  ior  the 
sudden  alteration  of  his  countenance.  He  was 
considering  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  his 
forces  passing  over  the  Hellespont  for  the  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  first  seized  with  a 
palpitation  of  joy  to  see  so  many  thousands  of 
men  at  his  command,  and  this  appeared  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  looks:  but  his  thoughts  at  the 
same  instant  su^esting  to  him  that  of  so  many 
lives  there  would  not  be  one  left  in  a  century, 
at  most,  he  presentiv  knit  his  brows  and  grew 
sad,  even  to  tears.*  We  have  resolutely  pur- 
sued the  revenjge  of  an  injury  received,  and 
been  sensible  of  a  singular  satisfaction  at  our 
victory:  but  we  weep  notwithstanding.  Yet 
'tis  not  for  the  victory  mat  we 
The  ioul  doe*  weep ;  there  is  no  alteration  as  to 
tWnlT^thSSe  that.  But  tiie  soul  looks  upon 
and  the  aame  the  thing  with  another  eye,  and 
^^*  °J'*v]r'**    represents  it  to  itself  with  another 

one  ana  cue  t_  •    j     *  i*  ^  ai.  •       t 

same  bias.  kind  of  face ;  for  every  thing  has 

many  faces  and  several  aspects, 
like  a  ball.  Relations,  old  acquaintance,  and 
friendships,  possess  our  imaginations,  and  make 
them  tender  for  the  time:  but  the  turn  is  so 
quick  that  it  escapes  us  in  a  moment 

Nil  ade6  fieri  ederi  ratione  Tidetur, 
Quim  si  mens  fieri  proponit,  et  inchoat  ipsa. 
Odib  ergo  animus,  auam  res  se  perdet  ulla. 
Ante  oculos  quorum  m  promptu  natun  ridetar.* 

'*  As  no  one  action  seems  so  swiftlj  done 
As  what  the  mind  has  plann'd  and  onee  begiu  { 
This  obserratson  evidently  proves 
The  mind  than  other  things  more  awifUy  moves.'* 

And  therefore,  while  we  would  make  one  con- 
tinued thing  of  all  this  succession  of  passion, 
we  deceive  ourselves.  When  Timoleon^  laments 
the  murder  he  had,  committed  upon  so  mature 
and  generous  deliberation,  he  does  not  lament 
the  bberty  restored  to  his  country,  he  does  not 
lament  the  ^rant,  but  he  laments  his  brother. 
One  part  of  his  duty  is  performed,  let  us  give 
him  leave  to  perform  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  SOLITUDE. 

Let  us  pass  over  that  old  comparison  betwixt 
the  active  and  the  solitary  life ;  and  as  for  the 

*  Loeret.  t.  S83. 

«  Herod,  vii.    Pliny,  Jffpitf.  iii.  7.    VaL  Haz.  ix.  13. 
'  Lucret.  iii.  183. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  xz.  1.    Diod.  Sic.  zvl.  68. 

*  Lttcan's  Kulofrjf  on  Ca4o  0/  Utiea. 

Nee  aibt,  sed  toti  gentium  se  credere  muado.—Lve.  U.  383. 


fine  saying  in  which  ambition  and  avarice 
doak  tnemselves,  *'  That  we  are  not  born  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  public,"'  let  us  boldly 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  public 
anaLrs,  and  let  them  lav  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  then  say  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  rather  aspire  to  tides  and  offices, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  world,  to  make  their 
private  advantage  at  the  Dublic  expense.  But 
we  need  not  auL  them  the  question ;  for  the 
corrupt  ways  by  which  men  push  on  towards 
the  height  at  which  their  ambitions  aspire,  do 
manifestiy  enough  declare  that  their  ends  can- 
not be  very  good.  Let  us  then  tell  ambition 
tiiat  it  is  she  nerself  that  gives  us  a  taste  of 
solitude ;  for  what  does  she  so  much  avoid  as 
society  ?  What  does  she  so  much  seek  as  elbow- 
room  7  A  man  may  do  well  or  ill  everywhere ; 
but  if  what  Bias  says  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  is  the  worse,*  or  what  tiie  preacher  says, 
that  there  is  not  one  good  in  a  thousand, 

Bari  quippe  boni :  namero  yix  sunt  totidem,  qnot 
Thebarum  portae,  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili.'' 

**  Bow  few  good  men  are  numbered  on  this  soil ! 
Scarce  more  than  gates  of  Thebes  or  mouths  of  NUe." 

The  contagion  is  very  dangerous  in  the  crowd. 
A  man  must  either  imitate  the  vicious  or  hate 
them.    Both  are  dangerous,  either  to  resemble 
them,  because  they  are  many,  or  to  hate  many, 
because  they  are  unresembling.''    And  mer- 
chants that  go  to  sea  are  in  toe  right,  when 
they  are  cautious  that  those  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  same  ship  be  neither  dissolute 
blasphemers  nor  vicious  otherways;   looking 
upon  such  society  as  unfortunate.    And  there- 
fore it  was  that  Bias  pleasantiy  said  to  some 
who,  bein^  with  him  in  a  dangerous  storm, 
implored  the  assbtance  of  the  gods,  *'  Peace ! 
speak  softly,''  said  he,  "  that  they  may  not 
know  YOU  are  here  in  my  company."'    And  a 
more  forcible  example : — ^Albuquerque,  viceroy 
in  the  Indies  for  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
in  an  extreme  peril  of  shipwreck  took  a  young 
boy  upon  his  shoulden,  for  this  only  end,  that  in 
the  society  of  their  common  danger  his  inno- 
cency  might  serve  to  protect  him  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  divine  fi&vonr,  that  tbe^  might 
get  safe  to  shore.    "Tis  not  that  a  wise  man 
may  not  live  everywhere  content,  and  be  alone 
in  the  crowd  of  a  palace,  but  if  it  be  left  to  his 
own  choice  he,  acoordine  to  the  school,  wiU  fly 
the  very  sight  of  it    He  can  endure  that,  if 
need  be ;  but  if  it  be  referred  to  him,  he  will 
choose  tiiia.    He  cannot  think  himself  auffi- 
cientiy  rid  of  vice  if  he  must  yet  contend  with 
it  in  other  men.    Charondas  punished  as  bad 
men  those  who  were  convicted  of  keeping  bad 
company.^®  There  is  nothing  so  unsociable  and 
sociable  as  man ;  the  one  by  his  vice,  the  other 
by  his  nature.    And  Antisthenes,  in  my  opinion, 
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did  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer,  who 
reproached  him  with  frequenting  bad  company, 
by  saying,  "  That  physicians  live  well  amonest 
the  sick/'*  For  if  they  contribute  to  Sie 
health  of  the  sick,  no  doubt  but  by  the  con- 
tagion, continual  sight  of,  and  familiarity  wi^, 
diseases,  they  must  of  necessity  impair  their 
own.  Now  the  end  I  suppose  is  aU  one,  to  live 
^t  more  leisure  and  at  ereater  ease.  But  men 
do  not  always  choose  ue  right  way ;  for  they 
often  think  they  have  totally  taken  leave  of  all 
business  when  they  have  only  exchanged  one 
employment  for  another.  There  is  little  less 
trouble  in  governing  a  private  finmily  than  a 
whole  kingdom.  Wherever  the  mind  is  per- 
plexed it  is  in  an  entire  disorder,  and  domestic 
employments  are  not  less  troublesome  for  being 
less  important.  Moreover,  for  havine  shaken 
off  the  court  and  the  exchange,  we  nave  not 
taken  leave  of  the  principal  vexations  of  life : 

Batio  et  pradentia  cuna. 

No*  locus  effuai  Ute  nuiis  trbiter  anfcrt.* 

"  Rowoo  and  pnuknee  our  lifectioiii  ea.<e, 
Not  tlM  bold  aite  that  wide  commands  the  Mas." 

Our  ambition,  avarice,  irresolu- 
tion, fear,  and  inordinate  desires, 
do  not  leave  us  with  change  of 
place: 

Bt  post  eqnitem  tedet  atim  cvra.* 
"  Aad  whcD  he  rides,  Mack  can  sits  doie  b^ind." 

They  often  follow  us  even  to  the  cloisters  and 
to  toe  philosophical  schools ;  nor  deserts,  nor 
cavesy  hair-shirts,  nor  fiistSy  can  disengage  us 
finom  them. 

Haret  lateri  lethalis  amndo.^ 
**  Th0  fatal  shaft  sticks  to  the  wounded  side." 

Om  telling  Socrates  that  such  a  one  was  no- 
diing  improved  by  his  travels :  '*  I  very  well 
believe  it,"  said  he,  ^'  for  he  took  himself  along 
with  him."* 

Quid  terns  alio  calentw 
Sole  mutamu*  f    Pstiia  qidi  enl 
8e  qnoqoe  ftiglt.* 

"  To  chaBffe  our  Batin  soil  why  should  w«  ma. 
And  seek  one  wanned  bj  a  fiercer  sun  7 
For  who  in  esile  enr  yet  could  find 
He  went  abroad  and  left  himself  behind  7** 

If  a  man  do  not  first  discharge  both  himself 
and  his  mind  of  the  burden  with  which  he  finds 
himself  oppressed,  motion  vnll  but  make  it 
press  the  harder  and  sit  the  heavier,  as  the 
lading  of  a  ship  is  of  less  incumbrance  when 
last  stowed  in  a  settled  posture.  Yon  do  a  sick 
man  more  harm  than  good  in  removing  him 
from  place  to  place ;  you  fix  and  establish  the 
disease  by  motion,  as  stakes  go  deeper  and  more 
fixedly  into  the  earth  by  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  place  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand.  And  therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  g^et 
remote  firom  the  public ;  'tis  not  enough  to  smft 
one's  sdf, — a  man  most  fly  from  the  popular 
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dispositions  that  have  taken  possession  of  his 
soul — he  must  sequester  and  tear  himself  finom 
himself. 

— — Bnpi  jam  rincula,  dices ; 

Nam  Inctata  canis  nodum  arripit ;  attamen  ilU, 

Cum  fhgit,  k  eoUo  trahitur  pars  longa  catenis.' 

"  ThouMt  lay,  perhaps,  that  thou  hast  broke  the  chain ; 
Whj,  so  the  doff  has  cnaw'd  the  knot  in  twain 
That  tied  him  tEen ;  Mt,  as  be  files,  he  feels 
The  ponderous  chain  still  nttling  at  has  heeb." 

We  still  carry  our  fetters  along  with  us ;  'tis 
not  an  absolute  liberty;  we  yet  cast  back  a 
kind  look  upon  what  we  have  left  behind  us ;  the 
fancy  is  still  full  of  our  old  way  of  living : 

Nisi  pnrgatum  est  pectus,  quae  prmlia  nobis 
Atque  pericula  tunc  ingntis  insmuandum  ? 
Qtmntae  cooscindnnt  homtnem  cupidiais  scree 
SoUidtum  curse  ?  quantiqne  perinoe  timoreo  7 
QttidTe  superbia,  spurettia,  ac  petulantia,  quantua 
Efliciunt  oades  7  quid  luns,  oesidiesque  7" 

*  Unless  tiie  mind  be  purged,  what  conflicts  dire. 
And  danfen  will  not  eT*rj  thought  inspira ! 
Th'  ungntefttl  man,  how  manj  bitter  caree 
Ineesaant  |a]l,  snd  then  how  many  fears  t 
What  homd  massscres  from  pride  ensue, 
Vnm  ftloth,  lust,  petulance,  and  from  luxury,  too  t 

The  mind  itself  is  the  disease,  and    in  w>a«t  true 
cannot  escape  from  itself ;  ^^^  ^' 

In  eulpi  est  animus,  qui  se  non  efhgit  nnquam,* 

"  Still  in  the  mind  the  fault  doth  lie. 
That  nerer  from  ilaelf  can  fly,*' 

and  therefore  it  should  be  called  home,  and  be 
confined  within  itself:  that  is  the  true  solitude, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  populous  cities  and  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  tiiough  more  commodiously 
apart. 

Now,  since  we  will  attempt  to  live  alone,  and 
to  waive  all  conversation  amongst  men,  let  us 
so  order  it  that  our  content  may  depend  wholly 
upon  ourselves;  let  us  dissolve  all  obli^tions 
that  ally  us  to  othen.  Let  us  obtain  this  firom 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  alone  in  good 
earnest,  and  live  at  our  ease  too. 
Stilpo  haTing  neaped  from  the  SjtSS^rf 
fire  that  consumed  the  city  where  misfortunes, 
he  lived,  and  where  he  had  his 
wife,  children,  goods,  and  everything  he  was 
master  of  destroyed  by  the  flames,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  seeing  him,  amidst  so  great  a  ruin, 
appear  with  a  serene  and  undisturoed  counte- 
nance, asked  him  if  he  had  received  no  loss  ? 
To  which  he  made  answer:  No;  and  that, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  was  lost  of  his.^®  The 
philosopher  Antisthenes  pleasantiy  said,  that 
men  should  only  furnish  themselves  with  such 
things  as  would  swim,  and  might  with  the 
owner  escape  the  storm ;"  and  certainly  a  wise 
man  never  loses  anything,  if  he  has  himself. 
When  the  city  of  Nola  was  ruined  by  the  Bar- 
barians, Paulmus,  who  was  bishop  of  that  place, 
having  there  lost  all  he  had,  ana  being  himself 
a  prisoner,  prayed  after  this  manner : — '*  O 
Lord,  keep  me  nom  being  sensible  of  this  loss ; 
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for  thou  knowest  they  hayeyet  touched  nothing 
of  that  which  is  mine."'  Tlie  riches  that  made 
him  rich,  and  the  eoods  that  made  him  ^ood, 
were  still  entire.  This  it  is  to  make  choice  of 
treasures  that  can  secure  themselves  irom  plun- 
der and  violence,  and  to  hide  them  in  a  place 
into  which  no  one  can  enter,  and  which  no  one 
can  betray  but  ourselves.  Wives,  children, 
goods,  must  be  had,  and  especially  health,  by 
him  that  can  get  it ;  but  we  are  not  so  to  set 
our  heart  upon  them  that  our  happiness  must 
have  its  dependence  upon  any  of  them:  we 
must  reserve  a  withdrawinff-room,  wholly  our 
own,  and  entirely  free  wherein  to  settle  our  true 
liberty,  our  principal  solitude  and  retreat.  And 
In  this  we  must^  for  the  most  part,  entertain 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  so  privately  that 
no  knowledge  or  communication  of  any  foreign 
concern  be  admitted  there ;  there  to  laugh  and 
to  talk,  as  if  without  wife,  children,  goods, 
train,  or  attendance ;  to  the  end  that,  ^lien  it 
shall  so  fall  out  that  we  must  lose  any  or  all  of 
these,  it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  be  without 
them.  We  nave  a  mind  that  can  turn  to  itself, 
that  can  be  its  own  company ;  that  has  where- 
withal to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  receive  and 
to  give.  Let  us  not  then  ft^r,  in  this  solitude, 
to  languish  in  an  uncomfortable  vacancy  of 
thought. 

In  aolU  n»  tibi  torbft  loeu.* 

*'  In  tolitarj  place*  be 
Unto  thyielt  good  companj." 

Virtue  is  satisfied  with  herself,  without  dis- 
Men  put  them,  cipliue,  without  words,  without 
■eiTet  into  n  effects.  In  our  ordinary  actions 
flurry  for «  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
thfngTthat  that  concems  ourselves.  He  that 
don't  concern  thou  seest  scrambling  up  that 
****"•  battered  wall,  furious  and  trans- 

ported, against  whom  so  many  musket  shots 
are  levelled ;  and  that  other,  all  over  scars, 
pale,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  yet  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  open  the  gate  to  him,  dost 
thou  think  that  these  men  are  there  upon  their 
own  account?  No,  peradventure  in  the  be- 
half of  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  that 
never  concems  himself  for  their  pains  and  dan- 
ger, but  lies  wallowing  the  while  in  sloth  and 
pleasure.  And  this  other  snivelling,  weak-eyM, 
slovenly  fellow,  that  thou  seest  come  out  of 
his  study  after  midnight,  dost  thou  think  he 
has  been  tumbling  over  books  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  better  man,  wiser  and  more  content  ? 
No  such  matter,  he  will  there  end  his  days,  but 
he  will  teach  posterity  the  measure  of  Plautus's 
verses,  and  the  true  orthography  of  some  Latin 
word.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  voluntarily 
exchange  health,  repose,  and  life  itself,  for  re- 
putation and  glory,  the  most  useless,  frivolous, 
and  false  coin  that  passes  current  amongst  us  ? 
As  though  our  own  death  were  not  sufficient  to 
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terrify  and  trouble  us,  we  charge  ourselves,  in 
addition,  with  those  of  our  vrives,  children, 
and  family :  as  though  our  own  affairs  did  not 
afford  us  anxiety  enough,  we  take  upon  us  to 
annoy  ourselves  and  disturb  our  brains,  with 
those  of  our  neighbours  and  friends  : 

Yah,  qnemqujunne  bominem  in  naimum  inntitiieTe,  not 
Panre,  quod  ait  cariua,  quam  ipse  est  aibi  1' 

*'  Alaa !  wbat  mortal  will  be  ao  unwiaa 
Anything  dearer  than  hinuelf  to  prise  7*' 

Solitude  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  pretence 
in    such   as   have  already  em- 
ployed  most    their    active    and     \^^^^^       ^ 
flourishing    age  in   the  world's     bceomin?.""* 
service  ;  as  for  example,  Thales. 
We  have  lived  enough  for  others,  let  us  at  least 
live  out  the  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves ; 
let  us  now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose. 
'Tis  no  light  thing  to  make  a  sure  retreat ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  do,  without  mixing  up  with 
it  other  enterprizes  and  designs.     Since  God 
gives  us  leisure  to  prepare  for,  and  to  order  our 
removal,  let  us  make  ready,  pack  up  our  bag- 
gage, take  leave  betimes  of  the  company,  and 
disentangle  ourselves  from  those  strong  ties  that 
engage  us  elsewhere,  and    separate  us  from 
ours^ves.    We  must  break  the  knot  of  our 
obligations,  how  powerful  soever,  and  hereafter 
love  this,  or  thut,  but  espouse  nothing  but  our- 
selves.   That  is  to  say,  let  the  remainder  be 
our  own,  yet  not  so  joined  and  so  rivetted  as 
not  to  be  forced  away  without  flaying  us,  or 
tearing  away  a  part  of  the  whole 
piece.    The  greatest  thing  in  tiie    ^pJSnccit 
world  is  for  a  man  to  know  how    ia  for  a  man  to 
to  be  his  own :  'tis  time  to  wean    t?**!?!^^^ 

^  p  •  .         \  nia  own  master. 

ourselves  from  society  when  we 
can  no  more  add  any  thing  to  it ;  he  who  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  lend  must  forbid  himself 
to  borrow.  Our  forces  begin  to  fail  us ;  let  us 
(»11  them  in,  and  lock  them  up  at  home.  He 
that  can  convert  and  resolve  into  himself  the 
offices  of  so  many  friendships,  and  of  society, 
let  him  do  it  In  this  decay  of  nature,  which 
renders  him  useless,  burthensome,  and  trouble- 
some to  others,  let  him  take  care  not  to  be 
useless,  burthensome,  and  troublesome  to  him- 
self. Let  him  soothe  and  caress  himself,  and 
above  all  things  be  sure  to  govern  himself  witb 
reverence  to  his  reason  and  conscience  to  tLat 
degree  as  to  be  asham'd  to  make  a  false  step 
in  their  presence.  Rarum  est  enim^  ut  satis 
se  quisqtie  vereatur.*  "For  'tis  rarely  tliat 
men  have  respect  and  reverence  enough  for 
themselves."  Socrates  says,  that  boys  sliouW 
cause  tlieniselves  to  be  instructed,  men  exercise 
themselves  in  well  doing,  and  old  men  retire 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  living 
at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  obligation 
to  any  office.*  There  are  some  complexions  more 


*  Montaigne  aMigni  this  maxim  of  tbe  PvthagoreanJ  to 
Socrates,  because,  in  the  work  whence  he  (ook  it,  (StolKrus, 
Sf^rm,  i.)  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  saying  of  that 
philosopher. 
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fitted  for 


proper  for  these  precepts  of  retirement,  than 
others.  Such  as  are  of  a  soft  and 
The  eonatitu-  faint  apprehension,  and  of  a  deli- 
cate will,  and  affection  which  is 
not  easily  sobdaed  to  employment, 
which  IB  my  own  case,  will 
sooner  incline  to  this  advice  than  active  and 
busy  soals  who  embrace  all,  engage  in  all,  and 
are  hot  npon  every  thing,  who  offer,  present, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  every  occasion.  We 
should  avail  ourselves  of  these  accidental  and 
eztFAneoos  things,  so  far  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
U8»  but  by  no  means  lay  our  principal  foundation 
thereon,  for  it  is  no  true  one ;  neither  nature 
nor  reason  can  allow  it  so  to  be ;  and  why,  then, 
should  we,  contrary  to  their  laws,  enslave  our 
own  content  by  giving  it  into  the  power  of 
auotlier  ?  So,  to  anticipate  also  the  accidents 
of  fortune,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
advaiiUges  we  have  in  our  own  power,  as 
wveral  have  done  upon  the  account  or  devotion, 
and  some  philosophers  upon  a  principle  of 
reason,  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  servant,  to  lie 
bard,  to  put  out  his  own  eyes,  throw  wealth 
into  the  nver,  and  seek  out  grief,  as  some  do, 
that  by  the  misery  of  this  life  they  may  pre- 
tend to  bliss  in  another;  and  others,  that  by 
laying  themselves  on  the  ground  they  may 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling,  are  acts  of  an 
excessive  virtue.  The  stoutest  and  firmest 
natures  render  even  their  retirement  glorious 
and  exemplary. 

Tmtk  efc  panrulA  Undo, 
com  m  delldnnt,  MtU  inter  rilift  fortu ; 
VerwB,  ufai  quid  meliui  eoatinp^t  et  nnctiiu,  ideia 
Hoc  Mpere,  et  aoloc  aio  bene  Tivere,  quomm 
Gonspiettur  nitidii  fundata  pecunia  Tillii.i 

■*  Thu  I,  when  better  entertainment!  faH, 
Bncfdy  eommend  a  plain  and  (higal  meU ; 


Ob  ehe^ier  mppen  ;howm7Mlf  fiiU  wiM ; 
Bat  if  ■ome  dainties  more  luxurioni  rise, 
I  call  thoee  wise  and  blest,  and  only  those, 
Whfose  lai^  estates  their  splendid  mansion  shews." 

A  great  deal  less  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  'Tis  enough  for  me,  while  in  Fortune's 
fiivour,  to  prepare  myself  for  her  disgrace,  and 
being  at  my  ease  to  represent  to  myself,  as  far 
as  my  imagination  can  stretch,  the  ill  to  come ; 
just  as  we  practise  at  iusts  and  tiltings,  where 
we  counterfeit  war  in  tne  greatest  calm  of  peace. 
I  do  not  think  Arcesilaus,  the  philosopher,  the 
less  a  philosopher  for  knowing  that  ne  made 
use  of  ffold  and  silver  vessels,'  as  the  condition 
of  his  fortune  allowed  him  to  do:  and,  indeed. 
have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  if  he  had 
denied  himself  what  he  used  with 
iw  lin^  liberality  and  moderation.  I  see 
MiicaSriiis  ^  utmost  limits  of  natural  ne- 

cessity, and  considering  a  poor 
man  begging  at  my  door  often  more  jocund  and 
more  healthy  than  1  myself  am,  I  put  myself 
into  his  place,  and  attempt  to  dress  my  mind 
after  his  fSuhion.    And  running  in  like  manner 
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over  other  examples,  though  I  fimcy  death, 
poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  treadine  on 
my  heels,  I  easily  resolve  not  to  be  afingnted, 
forasmuch  as  a  less  than  I  am  takes  them  with 
so  much  patience ;  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  a  weak  understandinjz  can  do  more  than  a 
strong  one ;  or  that  the  effects  of  reason  cannot 
be  as  great  as  those  of  custom.  And  knowing 
how  sBght  and  uncertain  these  accidental  con- 
veniences are,  I  never  forget,  in  Uie  height  of 
these  enjoyments,  to  make  it  my  chief  prayer 
to  God  that  he  will  please  to  render  me  con- 
tent with  myself,  and  the  condition  wherein  he 
has  placed  me.  I  see  voung  men,  gay,  merry 
fellows,  who  nevertheless  keep  a  provision  of 
pills  in  their  trunks  at  home,  to  take  when  they 
catch  a  cold,  which  they  fear  so  much  the  less 
because  they  think  thev  have  the  remedy  at 
hand.  We  would  all  take  the  example,  and,  if 
we  find  ourselves  subject  to  some  more  violent 
disease,  should  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
medicines  as  may  numb  and  stu- 
pify  the  part  affected.  The  whatoeca- 
employment  a  man  should  choose  SoUuVlife!  * 
for  a  solitary  life  ought  neither 
to  be  a  labonous,  nor  an  unpleasing  one,  other- 
wise 'tis  to  no  purpose  at  all  to  be  retired.  And 
this  depends  upon  every  one's  liking  and 
humour;  mine  has  no  turn  for  household 
matters,  and  such  as  love  this  occupation  ought 
to  apply  themselves  to  it  with  moderation ; 

Conentnr  sibi  res,  non  se  sabmittere  reboa  :* 

"  A  man  should  to  himself  his  bosiness  tit. 
And  not  himself  to  's  business  submit." 

Otherwise  'tis  a  very  servile  employment,  as 
Sallust  tells  us  ;^  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
more  colourable  than  others,  as  the  care  of 
ganiens,  which  Xenophon  gives  to  Cyrus  ;*  a 
mean  may  be  found  out  betwixt  that  low  and 
sordid  application,  so  full  of  perpetual  solicitude, 
which  is  seen  in  men  who  make  it  their  entire 
business  and  study,  and  that  stupid  and  extreme 
negligence,  letting  all  things  go  to  rack,  which 
we  see  in  others. 

Demoeriti  peeos  edit  acelloa, 
Coltaqne,  dikm  pcrsgrft  est  animna  sine  covpora  veloz.* 

"  Democritos's  cattle  spoUs  his  com. 
Whilst  he  aloft  on  Fkncy's  wings  is  borne." 

But  let  US  hear  what  advice  the  younger  Pliny 
gives  his  friend,  Cornelius  Rufus, 
onon  the  .ub^ect  of  wlitude :  "  I    J^S'reS?  «d 
advise  thee,  m  the  pleasant  re-  ^xicero  advised 
tirement  wherein    thou    art.  to    retirement, 
leave  to  thy  servants  that  base 
and  abject  care  of  thy  domestic  matters,  and  to 
addict  thyself  to  the  study  of  letters,  to  extract 
thence  something  that  may  be  enturely  and 
absolutely  thine  own."^    By  which  he  means 
reputation ;  like  Cicero,  who  says   that   he 
wishes  to  employ  his  solitude  and  retirement 


*  Econom.,  ir.  90    Cicero,  On  Old  Age,  c.  1 7. 
<  Hor.  Efriat.  L,  IS.  19. 

7  Epi9t.  1.  8.     It  is  CouMttf,  and  not  Cornelias,  Bafus, 
whom  Pliny  addresses. 
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from  public  affiun^  to  Mpan  by  his  writiDgB 
an  immortal  life.* 


Sdfe  tmim  nihil  sat,  niai  te  adn  iMc  mat  altar.* 

la  knowledm  nothing  worth,  nnleaa  yon  ahow 
To  othexa  all  that  yon  pretend  to  know  7" 


t( 


It  appears  to  be  reason,  when  a  man  talks  of 
retinng  from  the  world,  that  he  should  look 
quite  out  of  himself.  These  do  it  but  bv  halves. 
They  design  well  enough  for  themselves^  'tis 
true,  when  they  shall  be  no  more  in  it ;  but 
still  they  pretend  to  extract  the  fruits  of  their 
design  from  the  world,  when  absent  from  it,  by 
a  riaiculous  contradiction. 

The  imagination  of  those  who  seek  solitude 
upon  the  account  of  devotion,  filling  up  their 
coura^  with  the  certainty  of  the  divine  pro- 
mises m  the  other  life,  is  much  more  rationally 
founded.  They  propose  to  themselves  God,  an 
infinite  object  in  goodness  and  power.    The 

wh  t '  to  be      ^^  ^^  wherewithal,  at 

thought  of  the  ^^'  liberty,  to  satiate  her  desires. 
aoUtode  which  Afflictions  and  sufferings  turn  to 
tlrSw'd..  their  advantage,  being  undergone 
Totion.  for  the  acquisition  of  an  eternal 

health  and  everlasting  joys. 
Death  is  to  be  wished  and  longed  for,  where  it 
is  the  passage  to  so  perfect  a  condition.  And 
the  severe  rules  they  impose  upon  themselves 
are  immediately  softened  down  by  custom,  and 
all  their  carnal  appetites  baffled  and  subdued, 
by  refusing  to  humour  and  feed  them ;  they 
being  only  supported  by  use  and  exercise.  This 
sole  end,  therefore,  of  another  happy  and  im- 
mortal life,  is  that  which  really  merits  that  we 
should  almndon  the  pleasures  and  conveniences 
of  this.  And  he  who  can  really  and  constantly 
enflame  his  soul  with  the  ardour  of  this  lively 
faith  and  hope,  does  erect  for  himself  in  his 
solitude  a  more  voluptuous  and  delicious  life 
than  any  other  sort  or  life.  Neither  the  end, 
The  defect  of  then,  nor  the  means,  of  this  ad- 
Piinv'aandci.  vice  of  Pliuy  plcases  me,  for  we 
^  '  ■^^-  often  fall  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  This  book-employment  b  as 
painful  as  any  other,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
bealth,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in 
every  man's  thoughts ;  neither  ought  a  man  to 
be  aUured  with  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  is  the 
same  that  destroys  the  wary,  avaricious,  volup- 
tuous, and  ambitious  men.  The  sages  give  us 
caution  enough  to  beware  of  tiie  treachery  of 
our  appetites,  and  to  distinguish  true  and  entire 
pleasures  from  such  as  are  mixed  and  compli- 
cated with  pab.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
pleasures  (say  they)  tickle  and  caress  only  to 
strangle  us,  like  those  thieves  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians called  Philetas.'  If  head-ache  came  before 
drunkenness,  we  should  have  a  care  of  drinking 
too  much :  but  pleasure  to  deceive  us  marches 
before,  and  conceals  her  train.    Books  are 


1  Cicero,  Oral.  e.  49. 

*  Pera.  i.  17. 

*  Seneca,  EpiMi.  54. 


pleasant,  but  if  by  thdr  use  we  impair  our 
health,  and  spoil  our  good  humour,  the  best 
things  we  have,  let  us  give  them  over.  I,  for  mv 
part,  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  fruit 
derived  firom  them  can  recompense  so  great  a 
loss.  As  men  who  feel  themselves  weakened 
by  a  long  series  of  indisposition  give  them- 
sdves  up  at  last  to  the  mercy  of  mraicine,  and 
submit  to  certain  rules  of  living,  which  they 
are  for  the  future  never  to  transgress  j  so  he 
who  retires,  weary  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the 
common  way  of  living,  ous^ht  to  model  this 
new  one  he  enters  into  by  tne  mles  of  reason, 
and  to  institute  and  arrange  it  by  premeditar 
tion,  and  after  the  best  method  he  can  contrive. 
He  ought  to  have  taken  leave  of  all  sorts  of 
labour,  what  face  soever  it  bears ;  and  generally 
to  have  shaken  off  all  those  passions  which 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  body  and  soul,  and 
then  choose  the  way  tnat  best  suits  his  own 
humour : 

Unuaqniaqne  8u&  norerit  ire  Tia.* 


Certain  act- 
eneea  with 
which  the  mind 
mnat  not  be 
embarraaaed. 


**  We  each  beat  know  to  what  we  are  inclined." 

In  attending  to  domestic  matters,  in  study, 
hunting,  ana  all  other  exercises,  we  should  eo 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  pleasure ;  but  must  take 
heed  of  proceeding  fartner,  or  trouble  begins  to 
mix  in  it.  We  are  to  reserve  so  much  employ- 
ment only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in  breato  ; 
and  to  defend  us  from  toe  inconveniences  that 
the  other  extreme,  of  a  dull  and  stupid  laziness, 
brings  along  with  it.  There  are 
some  sterile,  knotty  sciences,  and 
chiefly  hammered  out  for  the 
crowd ;  let  such  be  left  to  them 
who  are  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  world.  I  for  my  part  care 
for  no  other  books  but  either  such  as  are  plea- 
sant and  easy,  to  tickle  my  fancy,  or  those  that 
comfort  and  instruct  me  how  to  regulate  my 
life  and  death. 

Tadtom  ajlvaa  inter  reptare  aalnbrea, 

Cvrantem  qoidquid  dignnm  aapiente  boaoqne  cat,* 

**  SilentW  meditating  in  the  grorea, 
What  Mat  a  wiae  and  honeat  man  behovea." 

Wiser  men  may  propose  to  themselves  a  repose 
wholly  spiritual,  as  having  great  force  and 
vigour  or  mind ;  but  for  me,  who  am  but  ordi- 
narily furnished  that  way,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  support  myself  with  bodily  conveniences; 
and  age  having  of  late  deprived  me  of  those 
pleasures  that  were  most  acceptable  to  me,  I 
mstruct  and  whet  my  appetite  to  those  that 
remain,  and  are  more  suitable  to  this  new  season 
of  my  life.  We  ought  to  hold  fast,  tooth  and 
nail,  of  the  use  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  our 
years,  one  after  another,  snatch  away  from  us. 

Carpamna  dnlcia ;  noatmm  eat 

Qnod  tiTia ;  dnia,  et  manea,  et  fidnda  flea.* 


**  And  onr  time  employ 
In  pleaanrea  which  alone  giye  life  ita  aeat ; 
You'U  be  a  tale  and  aahea  like  the  reat.'* 


*  Propertiua,  ii.  S5,  88. 

*  Horace,  Epist  ir.  A,  4. 

*  Pemina,  ▼.  iftl. 
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NoWy  as  to  the  end  that  Pliny  and  Cicero 
propose  to  OS  of  glory ;  'tis  infinitely  wide  of 
mv  account ;  ambition  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  contrary  humour 
to  solitude.  Glorv  and  repose  are 
so  inconsistent  toat  they  cannot 
possibly  inhabit  in  one  and  the  same  place; 
and,  as  far  as  I  understand,  those  who  seek  Uie 
two  haye  only  their  arms  and  legs  disengaged 
frmn  the  crowd :  their  mind  and  wishes  remain 
engaged  behind  more  than  ever. 

7« 


Tim',  iretnle,  Mniculia  alioiit  colUgii 

**  Old  M  70a  are,  will  job  the  food  lapply 
VorotlwrMn? 

They  are  only  retired  to  take  a  better  leap, 
and  by  a  stronger  motion  to  give  a  brisker 
charge  into  the  crowd.  Will  you  see  how 
they  shoot  short  7  Let  us  put  into  the  balance 
the  adnce  of  two  philosophers,  of  two  very 
different  sects,'  writing  the  one  to  Idomeneus, 
the  other  to  Lucilius,  their  fiiends,  to  retire 
into  solitude  finom  worldly  honouis  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  ''  You  have," 
say  they,  **  hitherto  lived  swimming  and  float- 
ing ;  come  now  to  die  in  the  haroour.  You 
have  given  the  fint  purt  of  vour  life  to  the 
lighty  give  what  remams  to  the  shade.  It  is 
impoasiDle  to  give  over  business  if  you  do  not 
also  quit  the  fruit,  and  therefore  disengage 
youfselves  from  all  the  concerns  of  name  and 
glory.  'TIS  to  be  feared  the  lustre  of  your 
rormer  actions  will  give  you  but  too  much 
lighty  and  follow  vou  into  your  most  private 
retreat.  Quit  wita  other  pleasures  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
And  as  to  your  knowledge  and  parts,  never 
concern  yoonelves,  they  will  not  lose  their 
eftet  if  yoonelves  be  ever  the  better  for 
them.'  Kemember  him  who,  being  asked 
Why  he  look  so  much  pains  in  an  art  that 
oookl  come  to  tiie  knowudse  of  but  few  per- 
sons t^  'A  few  are  enongn  for  me,'  replied 
he ;  '  I  have  enough  with  one,  I  have  enough 
with  never  a  one.'  He  said  true ;  yourself  and 
a  companion  are  tiieatre  enough  to  one  another, 
or  yon  to  yoursellL*  Let  us  be  to  you  the 
wh«e  people,  and  the  whole  people  to  you  but 
one.*  Tis  a  Vm  ambition  to  thmk  to  derive 
glory  from  a  man's  sloth  and  privacy.  You 
woiud  do  like  the  beasts  of  chase,  who  efface 


s  Bpiom  nd  Sodms.  8m  Sanon  (EM,  fll),  who 
woUm  A  noMM  of  Epieonn'a  Letter  to  loooMiMtts,  very 
■fiemt  fioai  toot  pteeeiicd  b j  Laertiiu. 


*  **  C«r  Cfo,  iAqab,  isto  dldici  7    Nod  eet  quod  dmoM  M 
pmam  pc^Sderte :  tilii  didkirtL"-  Seneco,  Epl$t,  7- 

«  8«oee%  l^pW.  7. 

*  '*  8atU  oMfDom  alter  altcri  theatniin  Biim«B."    Thn  ia 
rhat  Kpicnnu  wrote  to  one  of  hia  firienda. 

oaerlbea  tlua  aoyiog  to  Oemocxitoa,  Ep.  7. 


y  Seaeeo,  Episi.  M. 

•  Id.iMd. 

*  **  l¥odeat  noe  dafaio  coatodem  aild  impoeolaae,  et  baboo 

iatereaM  taJa  cocitetionibtia  jodicca. 

(.    CiuB  jam  profeeeria 


■am  Doma  ouua  aoittttdo  penuadet.  iWB  jam  proffaeena 
mi  ait  tlbi  etaam  tai  reverantta,  lieabtt  dimttfaa  pKoagogum. 
iBlorim  U  aUqaorvm  aactovitate  euatodi.    Aot  Cato  Ule  ait. 


the  track  at  the  entrance  into  their  den.^  You 
are  to  concern  yourselves  no  more  how  the 
world  talks  of  you,  but  how  you  are  to  talk  to 
yourselves.  Retire  yourself  into  jrourself,  but 
first  prepare  vourself  there  to  receive  younelf." 
It  were  a  foUy  to  trust  yourself  in  your  own 
hands,  if  you  cannot  govern  yourself.'  A  man 
may  miscarry  alone  as  well  as  in  company ; 
till  you  have  rendered  yourself  one  before  whom 
you  dare  not  trip,  and  till  you  have  a  bash- 
fulness  and  respect  for  yourself;  obvenerUur 
mecies  hanuta  animo,^  (Let  just  and  honest 
tnings  be  still  represented  to  the  mind.)  Pre- 
sent continually  to  your  imagination  Cato, 
Phodon,  and  Aristides,  in  whose  presence  fools 
themselves  will  hide  their  faulta,  and  make 
them  controllers  of  all  your  intentions.  Should 
these  deviate  from  virtue,  your  respect  to  those 
will  again  set  vou  right ;  they  will  kc«p  you 
in  the  way  of  being  contented  with  yourself, 
to  borrow  nothing  of  any  other  but  younelf : 
to  restrain  and  Sx  your  soul  ia  certain  and 
limited  thoughtSy  wherein  she  may  plesse  her- 
self and,  having  comprehended  tiie  true  and 
real  good  which  men  the  more  enjoy  the  more 
they  understand,  to  rest  satisfied,  witnout  desire 
of  prolongation  of  life  or  memory."  These  are 
the  precepts  of  the  true  and  natural  philosophy, 
not  of  a  boasting  and  prating  philosophy,  such 
as  that  of  the  two  former." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  OOllBIDBaATION  UPON  CICBRO. 

Onb  word  more  by  way  of  comparison  betwixt 
these   two*     There   are  to   b« 

Sithered  out  of  the  writings  of   JSSS*''*!? 
icero  and  the  younger  rliny    pi£j^ 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  but  little 
resembles  his  unde  in  his  humour),  infinite  testi- 
monies of  a  nature  boundlessly  amlutions ;  and, 
amongst  others,  this  for  one,  that  they  both, 
in  the  siffht  of  all  the  world,  solkit  the  his- 
torians of  their  time  not  to  forget  them  in  their 
memoirs ;°  and  fortune,  as  it  were  in  spite,  has 
made  the  vanity  of  these  requests  live  noon 
record  down  to  this  age  of  ours,  while  she  nas 
long  since  buried  the  histories  of  themselves  in 

aot  Sdpio.  aat  Laelsoa,  aut  ci^  Interraota  perditi  <iaoqiio 
bominca  Tilia  BoppfimareBt,  diim  to  aflda  CQCMn  qvo  peoaaia 

non  aiidit."--8eB0ca,  EpiU.  Sft. 


i«  Cioera,  aWe.  Qmm.  i.  fl.  Sl. 

n  PUnj  tbe  ToonBor  and  Cleeio* 

»  Cieero  writlns  to  Loeeaitta  {EpM.  t.  IS),  lad  Pliay  to 
Tbdtna  (tU.  SS),  witb  tbia  moat  remarkable  dUTerenee,  bow- 
erer,  tbat  tba  lirat  eamcatly  dcairea  bia  friend  not  to  attacb 
bimaelf  aempuloualy  to  tbe  nilea  of,  but  boldly  to  leap  tbe 
barrien  of,  tratb  in  bia  bcnfox,  **  Te  plan*  etiam  atque 
etiam  loco,  at  et  omoi  ea  Tebeaaentiaa  ettam  qoaoi  Cortasao 
aentia  et  in  ca  lern  Uatorin  ne^igas;**  wbereaa  Pliny  de. 
daiaa  expraealy  tbat  bo  doea  not  deaire  Tadtua  to  gifo  tbe 
leaat  offence  to  tbe  tratb:—*'  Quamcjnam  non  eadgo  nt 
cxeedaa  rd  aetn  modnaa.  Nam  nee  bialoria  debet  ogredi 
Tcritatcm.  et  booeato  fbetia  Teritaa  auflkit."  One  would 
bave  tboogbt  tbat  Montaigne  iboold,  in  jnatice  to  Pltny, 
bave  diatingvidied  bim  from  Cieero  in  tbia  poiticntar. 
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oblivion.  But  this  exceeds  all  meanness  of 
spirit  in  persons  of  such  quality  as  they  were  to 
tnink  to  derive  any  glory  from  babbling  and 
prating;  even  to  the  making  use  of  their 
private  letters  to  their  friends,  and  so  withal 
that,  though  some  of  them  were  never  sent, 
the  opportunity  being  lost,  they  nevertheless 
published  them  widi  this  worthy  excuse,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  labour  and 
have  their  lucubrations  thrown  away.'  Was 
it  not  well  becoming  two  consuls  of  Rome, 
sovereign  magistrates  of  the  republic  that 
commanded  tiie  world,  to  spend  their  time  in 
patching  up  elegant  missives,  in  order  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  beinswell  versed  in  their 
own  moUier- tongue?  What  could  a  pitiful 
schoolmaster  have  done  wone,  who  by  it  got 
his  living  ?  If  the  acts  of  Xeno- 
WhyXeno-  phon  and  CsBsar  had  not  far 
StSS.'SS'!^  transcended  tiieir  eloquence,  I 
hiatoriei.  don't  believe  they  would  ever 

have  taken  the  pains  to  write 
them.  They  made  it  their  business  to  recom- 
mend not  their  saving,  but  their  doing.  And 
could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  have  added 
any  lustre  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  a 
great  person,  certainly  Scipio  and  Lselius  had 
never  resio^ned  the  honour  of  their  comedies, 
with  all  the  luxuriances  and  delicacies  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave ;  for  that 
the  work  was  theirs  its  beauty  and  excellency 
sufficientiy  prove :  besides  Terence  himself  con- 
fesses as  much,'  and  I  should  take  it  ill  in  any 
one  that  would  dispossess  me  of  that  beliei. 
'Tis  an  injurious  mockery  and  impertinence  to 
extol  a  man  for  qualities  mis- 
Q^*Utiei,  becoming  his  condition,  though 

ndUbieto?^'  Otherwise  commendable  in  them- 
inAn*t  rank  in  selves,  and  for  such  as  oueht  not 
^™?'!S!  k:-.    to  be  his  chief  talent ;  as  it  a  man 

cannot  do  nun       111  i      i_<       <•     1    • 

honour.  should  commend  a  king  for  being 

a  good  painter,  a  good  arehitec^ 
a  good  marksman,  or  a  good  runner  at  the 
ring.  Commendations  that  add  no  honour 
unless  in  combination  with,  and  in  addition 
to,  those  that  are  befitting  him,  nameljr,  justice 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  his  people 
both  in  peace  and  war.  'Tis  in  this  way  only 
that  agriculture  was  an  honour  to  Cyrus,  and 
eloquence  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
Charlemagne.  I  have,  ind^,  in  my  time, 
known  some  who,  by  a  knack  of  writing,  have 
got  both  tide  and  fortune,  yet  disown  their 
apprenticeship,  purposelv  corrupt  their  style, 
and  affect  ignorance  of  so  vulgar  a  quality 
(which  also  our  nation  observes  to  be  rarely 
seen  in  very  learned  hands),  carefully  seeking 
a  reputation  by  better  qualities. 


The  companions  of  Demosthenes  in  the  em- 
bassy to  Philip,  extolling  that 
prince  as  handsome,  eloquent,  and    ^J*' "«» •«• 
a  stout     drinker,   Demosthenes    pndMdforeooi. 
said,    ^*  That   those  were  com-    mon  tliinii. 
mendations  more    proper  for  a 
woman,  an  advocate^  or  a  sponge,  than  for  a 
king."' 

Imperet  bellante  nrior,  jaeentem 
Lenis  in  noatem.^ 

**  Vixtt  let  bit  empire  from  hit  Tilour  flow, 
And  then  from  mercy  on  a  proetrate  foe." 

'Tis  not  his  profession  to  know  either  how  to 

hunt  or  to  dance  well : 

I 

Orabont  cauMU  alii,  eoeliqoe  meatua 

DcMribenc  radio,  et  iiilgentia  sidera  dieent. 

Hie  regere  impeiio  popiuoe  adat.^  ' 

'*  Let  other* 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  deicribe  the  ekiet, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise, 
But,  Rome  I  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey."  | 

Plutareh  says,  moreover,  that  to  appear  so 
excellent  in  these  less  necessary 
qualities   is  to  produce  witness    ,h"uidno? 
against  a  man's  self,  that  he  has    excel  in  thinits 
spent  his  time,  and  applied  his    ^^^^^^^ 
study  ill,  which  oueht  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  more  ne- 
cessary and  more  useful  things.     Thus,  Philip, 
King  of   Macedon,  having  heard  the  great 
Alexander,  his  son,  sins  at  a  feast,  to  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  the  best  musicians  there : — 
**  Art  thou  not  ashamed,"  said  he  to  him,  '*  to 
sing  so  well  V*^    And  to  the  same   Philip,  a 
musician  with  whom  he  was  disputing  about 
something  concerning  his  art,  said,  ^'Heaven  for- 
bid, sir,  that  so  great  a  misfortune  should  ever 
befal  you  as  to  understand  these  things  better 
than  1"^    A  king  should  be  able  to  answer,  as 
Iphicrates  did  the  orator,  who  pressed  upon  him 
in  his  invective  after  this  manner :   ''  And  who 
art  thou,  that  thou  bravest  it  at  this  rote  ?    Art 
thou  a  man-at-arms?      Art  thou  an  archer? 
Art  thou  a  pikeman?''     ''I  am  none  of  all 
this,  but  I  know  how  to  command  all  these."** 
And  Antisthenes  took  it  for  an  argument  of 
little  valour  in  Ismenias  that  he  was  commeudcd 
for  playing  excellently  well  upon 
a  flute.*      I  know    very    well     ^enaeritof 
that  when  I  hear  any  one  insist      EMays*.*^*  * 
upon    the    language    of    these 
Essays,  I  had  ratlier  a  great  deal  he  would  say 
nothing.     'Tis  not  so  much  to  elevate  die  style 
as  to  depress  tiie  sense,  and  so  much  the  more 
otfensively  as  they  do  it  obliquely.    I  am  much 
deceived  if  many  other  writers  deliver  more 
'  worth  noting  as  to  the  matter ;  and,  how  well 
or  ill  soever,  if  any  othei  writer  has  strewed 


^  Montaiipna  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Letters  of  , 
Caeero  were  written  for  the  public.  Cicero  himself  had  only 
P'«««^«i  ■•▼enty  of  them  lad  Atlie.  xvi.) ;  the  r«»t  were 
eoUected  by  Tiron.  It  is  only  necesranr  to  read  the  leticr»  of 
Attictts  to  be  couTinced  Ih^t  they  were  addrcMcd  to  him 
alone.  What  Montaigne  says  applies  only  tu  Pliny  the 
Younger. 

*  Ho  does  not  confess  it  exactly,  but  he  does  not  deny  it 
very  fvrably. 


'  Plutareh,  in  m'/d. 

*  Hor.  Carmen  Seeul.  SI. 

^  ^nrid,  Ti.  840. 

«  Plutareh,  Li/e  of  Perielei. 

f  Id.,  How  to  diatinguUh  aJtaUercr. 

^  Id.,  On  Fortune. 

»  Id.,  U/e  of  Periclet. 


^ 
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tbein  either  with  much  more  material,  or  thicker 
upon  his  paper,  than  myself.  To  bring  the  morie 
in,  I  only  put  in  the  heads ;  were  I  to  annex 
^e  sequels,  I  should  vastly  multiply  thb 
volume.  And  how  many  stories  have  I  scat- 
tered up  and  down  here  that  I  only  touch  upon, 
whichy  should  any  one  more  curiously  search 
into,  they  would  find  matter  enough  to  produce 
infinite  Essays.  Neither  these  stories,  nor  my 
allimtionsy  do  always  serve  simply  for  example, 
authorityy  or  ornament ;  I  do  not  only  regard 
them  for  the  use  I  make  of  them ;  they  carry 
sometimes,  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the 
seed  of  a  richer  and  a  bolder  matter,  and  some- 
times, collaterally,  a  more  delicate  sound,  both 
to  me  myself,  who  will  say  no  more  about  it  in 
this  place,  and  to  others  who  shall  happen  to 
be  of  my  fancy. 

But  returning  to  the  speaking  virtue ;  I  find 
no  grcAt  choice  oetwixt  not  knowing  to  speak 
anything  but  ill,  and  not  knowing  any  thing 
but  spesjdng  well.  Nan  est  omamenium  viriu 
coneirmUas?  "  Neatness  of  style  is  no  manly 
ornament."  The  sages  tell  us  tuat^  as  to  what 
concerns  knowledge,  there  is  nothmg  but  phi- 
losophy ;  and  to  what  concerns  effects,  nothing 
iMit  virtue,  that  is  generally  proper  to  all  de- 

.  ^ .  |;iees,  and  to  aU  orders.  There 
s£^^^t  in  IS  something  like  this  in  these  two 
montionto  other  philosophers,  for  they  also 
2^2i^  promise  etem  ity  to  the  letters  they 

write  to  their  friends;  but  'tis 
after  another  manner,  and  by  accommodating 
themselves  for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanity  of 
another ;  for  they  write  to  them,  that  if  the 
concern  of  makin|^  themselves  known  to  future 
ages,  and  the  thust  of  glory,  do  yet  detain 
them  in  the  management  of  public  affiun,  and 
make  them  fear  the  solitude  and  retirement  to 
which  they  would  persuade  them;  let  them 
never  trouble  themselves  more  about  it,  foras- 
much as  tliey  shall  have  credit  enough  with 
poaterity  to  assure  them  that,  were  there  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  letters  thus  writ  to  them, 
those  letten  will  render  their  names  as  known 
and  famous  as  their  own  public  actions  them- 
selves could  do.'  And  besides  this  difierence, 
these  are  not  idle  and  empty  letters,  that  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  fine  gingle  of  well-chosen 
words,  and  fine  coached  phrases,  but  replete 
and  abounding  with  grave  and  learned  dis- 
oounes,  by  wtuch  a  man  may  render  himself 
not  more  eloquent,  but  more  wise ;  and  that 
inatmct  us  not  to  speak,  but  to  do  well.  Away 
with  that  eloquence  that  so  enchants  us  with  its 
harmony  that  we  should  more  study  it  than 
things;  unless  you  will  affirm  that  of  Cicero  to 
be  of  so  supreme  a  perfection  as  to  form  a 
complete  body  of  itself.     And  of  him  I  shall 


>  Sencc.  EfStt.  exf. 

'  When  Epiennia  wrote  to  Idomeneosi  then  tlit  ilsTe  of 
rigid  power,  aod  who  hod  great  offkin  in  hia  hands,  to  per- 
oMdo  lum  from  a  gay  life,  to  the  Durmit  of  tnie  and  aolid 
Hory,  ••U,"  aaid  he,  "yoa  arc  fond  of  glory,  my  epiatlea 
win  Bake  fon  mora  eelebrated  than  aU  thing*  that  yon 
and  for  which  yoa  are  admixed."    Seneca,  (£pw/. 


ihrther  add  one  story  we  read  of  him  to  this 
purpose,  wherein  his  nature  will  much  more 
manifestly  be  laid  open  to  us.  He  was  to  make 
an  oration  in  public,  and  found  himself  a  little 
straitened  in  time,  to  fit  his  words  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  do ;  when  Eros,  one  of  his 
slaves,  brought  him  word  that  the  audience 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he  was 
so  ravished  with  joy  that  he  enfranchised  him 
for  the  good  news.^ 

Upon  this  subject  of  letters,  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein 
my  friends  think  I  can  do  some-  Montaigne'a 
thing;  and,  I  am  willing  to  ^^^^ 
confess,  I  should  rather  have  letter-writer, 
chosen  to  publish  my  whimsies 
that  way  tuan  any  other,  had  I  had  to  whom 
to  write ;  but  I  wanted  such  a  settled  corres- 
pondent as  I  once  had,  to  attract  me  to  it,  to 
raise  my  fancy,  and  keep  me  to  it.  For  to 
traffic  with  toe  wind,  as  some  otibers  have 
done,  and  to  for^e  vain  names  to  direct  my 
letters  to,  in  a  senous  subject,  I  could  never  do 
it  but  in  a  dream,  being  a  sworn  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  falsification.  I  should  have  been 
more  diligent,  and  more  confident,  had  I  had 
a  judicious  and  indulgent  friend  to  whom  to 
address,  than  thus  to  expose  myself  to  various 
judgments  of  a  whole  people :  and  I  am  de- 
ceived if  I  had  not  succeeded  better.  I  have 
naturally  a  comic  and  fiuniliar  style ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  to  myself,  and  not  proper  for  public 
business,  but,  like  the  language  I  speak,  too 
compact,  irregular,  abrupt,  and  singular.  And 
as  to  letters  of  ceremony,  that  have  no  other 
substance  than  a  fine  contexture  of  courteous 
words,  I  am  wholly  to  seek:  I  have  no 
faculty  nor  relish  for  those  tedious  offers  of 
service  and  affection ;  I  douH  much  believe  in 
them,  and  should  not  forgive  myself,  should  I 
say  more  than  I  meant,  which  is  very  remote 
from  the  present  practice ;  for  there  never  was 
so  abject  and  servile  a  prostitution  of  tenden  of 
life,  soul,  of  devotion,  adoration,  vassal,  slave, 
and  I  know  not  what,  as  now ;  all  which  ex- 
pressions are  so  common,  and  so  indifferently 
used  to  and  fro  by  every  one,  and  to  every  one, 
that,  when  they  would  profess  a  greater  and 
more  respectful  inclination  upon  more  just 
occasions,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  express 
it. 

I  mortally  hate  all  air  of  flattery,  which  is 
the  cause  that  I  naturally  fall  into  a  dry,  rough, 
and  crude  way  of  speaking,  which,  to  such  as 
do  not  know  me,  may  seem  a  little  to  smack  of 
disdain*  I  honour  those  most  to  whom  I  show 
the  least  honour ;  and  where  my  soul  moves 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  I  easily  forget 
the  ceremonies  of  look  and  gesture ;  I  offer 


xzi.)  who,  in  the  aame  epiatle,  aaya  to  hia  Mend,  Ludliua, 
*'  The  ymj  thing  which  Epleurua  could  promise  to  hb  friend, 
I  promise  to  you,  Lndliua  i  I  ahall  be  m  the  favour  of  pos- 
terity t  it  ia  in  my  power  to  bring  oat  namea  that  ahaU 
be  laating." 


*  Flutarcfa,  Apothegwa, 


& 
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myself  fiiintly  and  blnntiy  to  them  whose  I 
effeetaallv  am,  tendering  myself  the  least  to 
him  to  wDom  I  am  the  most  devoted.  Metbinks 
they  should  read  it  in  my  heart,  and  that  my 
expression  would  but  injure  the  love  I  have 
conceived  within.  To  welcome,  take  leave, - 
give  tiianks,  accost,  ofier  service,  and  such 
verbal  formalities  as  the  laws  of  our  modem 
civility  enjoin,  I  know  no  man  so  stupidly 
unprovided  of  language  as  mysdC  And  I 
have  never  been  employed  in  writing  letters  of 
fhvour  and  recommendation  but  he  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  did  not  think  my  mediation  cold 
and  imperfect.  The  Italians  are  great  printers 
of  letters.  I  do  believe  I  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred several  volumes  of  ihem,  of  all  which, 
those  of  Annibal  Caro^  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best. 

If  all  the  paper  I  have  scribbled  to  the 
ladies  at  the  time  when  my  hand  was  really 
prompted  by  my  passion  were  now  in  being, 
there  might,  peradventure,  be  fbund  a  page 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  our  young  in- 
amoratos that  are  besotted  that  way.  I  always 
write  ray  letters  post-haste,  and  so  precipitately 
that,  though  I  write  an  intolerable  bad  hand,* 
I  rather  choose  to  do  it  myself  than  to  employ 
anodier ;  for  I  can  find  none  able  to  follow  me, 
and  I  never  transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the 
great  folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or  margin. 
Those  that  cost  me  the  most  pains  are  the 
wont ;  when  I  once  begin  to  draw  ihem  on, 
'tis  a  sign  my  mind's  not  there.  I  iall  to 
without  premeditation  or  design,  the  first  para- 
graph b^ets  the  second,  and  so  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  letters  of  this  age  consist 
more  in  margin  and  prefaces  than  matter: 
whereas,  just  as  I  had  rather  write  two  letters 
than  fold  up  one,  and  always  assign  that  em- 
ployment to  another  person,  so,  when  the 
Dusmess  of  my  letter  is  dispatched,  I  would, 
with  all  my  heart,  transfer  it  to  another  hand, 
to  add  those  long  haianeues,  offers,  and  prayers 
that  we  place  at  the  oottom,  and  should  be 
glad  that  some  new  custom  would  discharee  us 
of  that  trouble  altogether ;  as  also  supencnbine 
them  with  a  Ions  ribble-row  of  qualities  and 
titles,  for  fear  ormakinff  mistakes  in  which  I 
have  several  times  omittea  writing,  and  especially 
to  men  of  the  long  robe  and  of  finance.  There 
are  so  many  new  ofiices,  that  'tis  hard  to  place 
so  many  tides  of  honour  in  their  proper  and 
doe  order,  though,  being  so  dearly  bought,  they 
are  neither  to  he  mistaken  nor  omitted  without 
offence.  I  find  the  same  fault  likewise  with 
loading  the  fronts  and  titie-pages  of  the  books 
we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clutter 
of  tides. 


■  The  odebnited  tnoaUtor  of  the  JBnetdt  born  1507,  At 
Citta-NuoTm,  \a  tbo  Marches  of  Ancona ;  died  at  Rome, 
1506.  The  first  part  of  bit  Letters  appeared  in  1578,  and 
the  second  in  1574.  Tbey  are  reekonea  among  th«  models 
of  Italian  prose  writing. 

*  Uontains  must  not  be  betiered  altofetber,  when  bo 
talks  of  bis  bad  band-writing.    I'  have  seen  tbe  copy  of  bis 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THAT  TRB  RELISH  OF  GOOD  AND  XTIL  III 
A  OBBAT  MBA8URB  DBPBIfI>8  UPON  TRB 
OPINION  WB  HATB  OF  THEM, 

Mbn  (says  an  ancient  Greek  sentence*)  are 
tormentea  with  the  opinions   they  have   of 
^ines,  and  not  l^  the  things  theoBelTeB.    It 
would  be  a  great  victory  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  our  miserable  human  condition,  could  this 
proposition  be  established  for  certain  and  true 
throughout.    For  if  evils  have  no  admis»on 
into  us  but  by  the  judgment  we  ourselves  make 
of  them,  it  should  seem  that  it  is  then  in  our 
own  power  to  despise  them  or  to  turn  them  to 
good.    If  things  surrender  themselves  to  our 
mercy,  why  do  we  not  convert  and  accommo- 
date them  to  our  advantase  ?    If  what  we  call 
evil  and  torment  is  neiwer  evil  nor  torment 
in  itself,  but  only  that  our  fancy  gives  it  that 
quality,  and  makes  it  so,  it  lies  in  us  to  change 
and  after  it ;  and  it  bdng  in  our  own  choice,  if 
there  be  no  constraint  upon  us,  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  veij  strange  fools  to  take  arms  for 
that  side  which  is  most  offensive  to  us,  and  to 
give  sickness,  want,  and  contempt,  a  nauseous 
taste,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  give  them  a  more 
grateful  relish,  and  if,  fortune  simply  providing 
the  nmtter,  'tis  our  business  to  give  it  its  form. 
Now  what  we  call  evil  is  not 
so  of  itself,  or  at  least  that,  be    25?"^" 
it  what  it  may,  it  depends  upon    JSmfSs.*****"" 
us  to  give  it  another  taste  or 
complexion  (for  all  comes  to  one),  let  ns  examine 
how  this  can  be  maintained.    If  the  original 
being  of  those  thinp  we  fear  had  power  to 
lodge  itself  in  us  by  its  own  authority,  it  would 
then  lodge  itself  silike  and  in  like  manner  in 
all ;  for  men  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and, 
savins  in  greater  and  less  proportions,  are  all 
provided  with  the  same  utensils  and  instruments 
to  conceive  and  to  judee ;  but  the  diversity  of 
opinions  we  have  of  tiiose  things  does  clearly 
evince  that  they  only  enter  us  by  composition. 
One  particular  person,  peradventure,  admits 
them  in  their  true  being ;  but  a  thousand  others 
give  them  a  new  and  contrary  being  in  them. 
We    hold   death,  poverty,  and 
grief,  to  be  our  principal  enemies ;    SSl/jJ^JSlJii. 
now  this  death,  which  some  re- 
pute the  most  dreadful  of  all  dreadful  things, 
who  knows  but  that  others  call  it  the  only 
secure  harbour  from  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life ;  the  sovereign  s^ood  of  nature ;  the  sole 
support  of  liberty  ;  and  the  common  and  ready 
remedy  for  all  evils  ?    And,  as  the  one  expects 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  others  support 


Essajs,  correeted  by  bis  own  band,  from  whicb  Naigron's 
edition  was  printed,  and  I  can  affirm  tbac  bis  band-writing 
is  Terr  legible,  strsAgbt,  and,  wbicb  is  remarkable,  exhibits 
but  sugbt  traces  of  tbe  exticflM  maeity  of  bis  character. — 
A.  Duval. 

*  Epietetns,  Mamud^  e.  10. 
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H  irith  greater  ease  than  life.    This  fellow  i 
oomplaiiis  of  ita  fitcility : — 

Mora,  vdBAm  patidos  ynim  waMaemt  noQet* 
S«l  viftaa  to  nis  dant  !* 

"  O  death !  I  wish  thoa  wouldat  the  coward  Bpare, 
That  of  thy  gift  the  hrare  alone  might  share." 

Bat  let  OS  leave  this  vaantiiig  courage.  Theo- 
doras answered  Lysimachos,  who  threatened  to 
kill  him,  *'  Thou  wilt  do  a  brave  feat,"  said 
he,  *'  to  arrive  at  the  force  of  a  cantharides."' 
The  ereatest  portion  of  philosophers  are  ob- 
servea  to  have  either  purposely  anticipated,  or 
hastened  and  assisted,  their  own  death.  How 
many  ordinary  people  do  we  see  led  to  execu- 
tion, and  that  not  to  a  simple  death,  but  mixed 
with  shame,  and  sometimes  with  erievous  tor- 
ments, who  yet  appear  with  such  assurance, 
some  throueh  obstinacy,  some  from  natural 
simplicity,  tnat  one  can  discover  no  changje 
from  their  ordinary  condition;  settling  their 
domestic  affurs,  commendinj^  tiiemselves  to 
their  friends,  singing,  preachmg,  and  talking 
with  the  people :  aay,  sometimes  passing  jokes 
to  make  tae  pystanden  laugh,  and  driniunff  to 
tbdr  eonpanions,  just  as  wdl  as  Socrates.   One 

that  they  were  leading  to  the 
Mct7  jokes  of  gallows,  told  them  they  must  not 
HSl^Jou^  carry  him  through  such  a  street, 
catiaa.    '         lest  a  merchant  that  lived  there 

should  arrest  him  by  the  way  for 
an  old  debt.  Another  told  the  hangman  he 
must  not  touch  his  neck,  for  fear  of  making 
him  laueh,  he  was  so  ticklish ;  another  an- 
swered Eis  confessor,  who  nromised  him  that 
he  should  that  day  sup  wiUi  our  Lord,  *'  Do 
yoa  go  then,"  said  he,  *^  in  my  room ;  for  I  for 
jny  part  keep  fast  to-day."  Another  having 
caJled  for  drink,  and  the  han^pnan  having 
drunk  first,  said  he  would  not  drmk  after  him, 
for  fear  of  catching  the  pox.  Everybodv  has 
beard  the  tale  of  the  Picard,  to  whom,  being 
upon  the  ladder,  they  presented  a  girl  of  the 
town,  telling  him  (as  our  law  does  sometimes 
permit)  that  if  he  would  marry  her  they  would 
save  tus  life;  he  having  a  while  considered 
her,  and  perceiving  that  she  halted,  "  Tie  up, 
tie  up,"  said  he,  '*  she  limps."  And  they  tell 
anotoer  story  of  the  same  kind,  of  a  fellow  in 
Doimark,  who,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  and  the  like  condition  being  proposed  to 
him  upon  the  scaffold,  refused  it,  by  reason  the 
nri  they  offered  him  had  hollow  cheeks  and  too 
sharp  a  nose.  A  servant  at  Thoulouse  bein^ 
accined  of  heresy,  for  the  sole  ground  of  his 
belief  referred  himself  to  that  of  his  master,  a 
young  student,  prisoner  with  him,  and  chose 
rather  to  die  Uian  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  his  master  could  err.  We  read  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arras,  when  Louis  the  Eleventh 
(ook  that  city,  that  a  great  many  let  themselves 

*  IjaemL  iT.  5S0.  *  Cicero,  Tut.  Qumt.  t.  40. 

*  in  the  Indies  (says  Cicero),  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
a  ana  to  hare  several  wiTSs,  when  the  husband  dies  the 

disputo  who  was  his  greatest  CsTonrite  i  and  she  who 
the  qucalioa  is  orerjojed,  and  burnt  on  the  same 


be  haneed,  rather  than  they  would  say,  "  God 
save  the  kine."  And  amongst  that  mean- 
sonled  race  of  men,  the  buffoons,  there  have 
been  some  who  would  not  leave  their  fooling 
at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the 
hangman  turned  off  the  ladder  cried,  '*  Launch 
die  galley."  a  slang  saying  of  his ;  and  another, 
who  at  tne  point  of  death  was  laid  upon  a 
pallet  before  the  fire,  the  physician  asking  him 
where  his  pain  lay,  *^  Betwixt  the  bench  and 
the  fire,"  said  he ;  and  the  priest,  to  give  him 
extreme  unction,  groping  tor  his  feet,  which 
his  pain  had  made  him  pull  up  to  him,  "  Yoa 
wiU  find  them,"  said  he,  '^  at  the  end  of  my 
legs."  To  one  that  bonff  preseat  exhorted 
him  to  recommend  hims^  to  God, ''  Why  7 
who's  going  there?"  said  he.  And  the  other 
replying,  ^  It  wiU  presently  be  yourself,  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure," — *'  Would  I  were  sure 
to  be  taere  by  to-morrow  niebt,"  said  he. 
'^  Do  but  recommend  yourself  to  him,"  said 
the  other,  ''  and  you  will  soon  be  tiiere." 
**  I  were  best  then,"  said  he,  **  to  carry  my 
recommendations  myself." 

In  the  kin^om  of  Narsingna  to  this  day  the 
wives  of  their  priests  are  buried 
aUve  with  the  bodi«  of  their    ^S^^ 
husbands:   all  other  wives  are    themselves 
burnt  at  their  husbands'  funerals,    5^  "J^^'of 
which    thev    not   only   firmlv,    theirhusbuds. 
but  cheerfuUy,  undergo.'    At  toe 
death  of  their  king  nis  wives  and  concubines, 
his  favourites,  all  his  officers  and  domestic 
servants,  who  make  up  a  great  number  of 
people,  present  themselves  so  cheerfully  to  the 
fire  where  his  body  is  burnt  that  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  a  singular  honour  to  accompany 
their  master  in  <feath.     During  our  late  war 
of  Milan,  where  there  happened 
so  many  takings  and  retakmgs  of      Desth  fondly 
towns,  the  people,  impatient  of      wreted. 
so  many  vanous  changes  of  for-  ^ 
tune,  took  such  a  resolution  to  die  that  I  have 
heard  my  fiither  say  he  there  saw  a  list  taken 
of  five  and  twenty  masters  of  families   that 
made  themselves  away  in  one  week's  time.    A 
misfortune  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Zanthians.  who  being  besieged  by  Brutus  pre- 
cipitated themselves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  such  a  furious   appetite   of  dying  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  evade  death  which 
these  aid  not  put  in  practice  to  avoid  life; 
insomuch  that  Brutus  with  all  his  endeavours 
could  save  but  a  very  small  number.^ 

Even  opinion  is  of  force  enough  to  make 
itself  to  be  espoused  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.    The  first  article  of    opinions  es. 
that  valiant   oath    that  Greece    pousedatthe 
took  and  observed,  in  the  Median    "p^**  ^  ^•• 
war,  was  that  eveij  one  should 
sooner  exchange  life  for  death  than  their  own 

pile  with  her  husband.  {Tut.  QiMSt.  v.  97.)  The  nme  cus- 
tom was  obserred  by  a  people  of  Thrace,  aeeording  to 
Herodotus,  t.,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  Indostsn. 

4  Fifty  only,  who  were  sared  against  their  wilL— Plutarch 
L{ft  tfitmtcua  BnUua,  e.  8. 
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MONTAIGNF/S    ESSAYS. 


Cruel  treat- 
ment of  Jews 
by  the  King  of 
CMtUe. 


laws  for  those  of  Persia.*  What  a  world  of 
people  do  we  see,  in  the  wars  betwixt  the 
TurKS  and  the  Greeks,  rather  embrace  a  cruel 
deaUi  than  to  uncircnmcise  themselves  to  admit 
of  baptism !  An  example  of  which  no  sort  of 
religion  is  inca])able.  The  Kin&;s 
of  Castile  having  banished  toe 
Jews  out  of  their  dominions, 
John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  con- 
sideration of  eight  crowns  a-head, 
sold  them  a  retirement  into  his  for  a  certain 
limited  time,  he  undertaking  to  furnish  them 
with  shipping  to  transport  them  into  Africa. 
The  limited  day  being  come,  which,  once 
lapsed,  they  were  given  to  understand  that  such 
as  were  afterwards  found  in  the  kingdom  should 
remain  slaves,  vessels  were  very  slenderly 
provided,  and  those  who  embarked  in  them 
were  rudely  and  villanously  used  by  the  sea- 
men, who,  besides  other  indignities.  Kept  them 
cruising  upon  the  sea,  one  while  forwanis,  and 
another  backwards,  till  they  had  consumed  all 
their  provisions,  and  were  constrained  to  buy  of 
them  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  for  so  lone  a  time, 
that  they  set  them  not  on  shore  till  they  were 
all  stripped  to  their  very  shirts.  The  news  of 
this  inhuman  usage  being  brought  to  those  who 
remained  behind,  the  greater  part  of  them  re- 
solved upon  slavery,  and  some  made  a  shew  of 
changing  their  religion.  Emanuel,  the  suc- 
cessor 01  John,  being  come  to  tlie  crown,  first 
set  them  at  liberty ;  and  afterwards,  altering 
his  mind,  ordered  them  to  depart  his  country, 
assi^ing  three  ports  fbr  their  departure; — 
hoping  ^ys  the  Bishop  Osorius,  no  contempti- 
ble Latin  historian  of  these  latter  times,)  tnat 
the  favour  of  the  liberty  he  had  eiven  them 
having  failed  of  converting  them  to  Cliristianity, 
yet  the  aversion  to  commit  themselves  to  tne 
outrages  of  the  mariners,  and  to  abandon  a 
country  they  were  now  habituated  to,  and  were 
grown  very  rich  in,  to  go  and  expose  them- 
selves in  strange  and  unKnown  regions,  would 
certainly  do  it.  But,  finding  himself  deceived 
in  his  expectation,  and  that  they  were  all  re- 
solved upon  the  voyage,  he  cut  off  two  of  the 
I>orts  he  had  promised  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
cngth  and  incommodity  of  the  passage  might 
reduce  some ;  or  that  he  might  nave  opportu- 
nity, by  crowding  them  all  into  one  place,  the 
more  convenienUy  to  execute  what  he  had 
designed ;  which  was  to  force  all  the  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  the  arms  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  to  transport  them 
firom  their  sight  and  conversation  into  a  place 


>  DM.  81e.  ▼.  10. 

*  MariMA,  tb«  celebrated  Jerait,  laTt,  in  Ua  hittonr  of 
Spain,  torn.  ii.  xxri.  19,  that,  by  an  edict  of  this  pnnce, 
thoM  ehiMren  were  baptised  bj  force :  a  cruel  edict,  laye 
the  mod  Jeittit,  altogether  contrary  to  the  Christian  lawa 
and  Inetlttttee.  What  r  he  adda,  ahall  violence  be  uMd  to 
force  men  to  embrace  Christianity,  and,  in  the  meet  important 
aflhir  of  the  world,  to  rob  thoee  whom  Ood  has  been  pleased 
to  leave  to  their  own  discretion,  of  that  heavenly  present, 
LiBtaTT  I  To  proceed  so  Ikr  is  a  horrible  crime,  as  well  as 
to  fmct  chUdrea  with  thia  view  from  the  armi  of  their 


Jews  thai  ottt 

of  teal  for  their 
reli«ion  killed 
themselvee  and 
children. 


where  they  might  be  instrocted 
and  broueht  up  in  our  religion.' 
He  says  that  this  produced  a  most 
horrid  spectacle :  the  natural  af- 
fections betwixt  the  parents  and 
their  children,   and,  above  all, 
their  zeal  to  their  ancient  belief,  contendinff 
against     this    violent     decree,    fathers     and 
mothers  were  commonly  seen  making  them- 
selves away,  and,  by  a  still  sadder  and  sterner 
example,  precipitating,  out  of  love  and  com- 
passion, their  young  children  into  wells,  to 
avoid   the  severity  of  this  law.    As  to  the 
remainder  of  them,  the  time  that  had  been 
prefixed  being  expued,  for  want  of  means  to 
transport  them,* they  again  returned  into  slavery. 
Some  turned  Christians,  upon  whose  fttith,  or 
rather  tliat  of  their  posterity,  even  to  this  day, 
which  is  a  hundred  years  after,  few  Portuguese 
rely,   or    believe  them  to  be  real  converts: 
though  custom,  and  length  of  time,  are  much 
more  powerful  counsellors  in  such  changes  than 
any  constraint    whatever.      In  the    town  of 
Castlenau-Darry,  fifty  heretics, 
Albigenses,  at  one  time  suffered    ^^SlfSSB 
themselves  to  be  burnt  alive  in    rather  to  be 
one  fire,  rather  than  they  would    ***"\JJj^  "•" 
renounce  their  opinions.   Quoties    opinions. 
rum  modb  ductores  nostri  (says 
Cicero),  »ed  univergi  etiam  exercUus^  ad  turn 
dubiam  mortem  concurrerunt  1*     "  How   oft 
have  not  only  our  leaders,  but  whole  sirmies, 
run  to  certaiu  death !"     I  have  seen  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  with  a  real  affection  that 
was  rooted  in  his  heart  by  divers  plausible 
arguments,  which  I  could  never  dispossess  him 
of,  aidenUy  seek  death,  and,  upon  the  first 
honourable  occasion  that  offered  itself,  precipi- 
tate himself  into  it;  and  thai,  to«»,  without  any 
manner  of  visible  reason,  with  an  obstinate  and 
ardent  desire  of  dying.  We  have  several  exam- 
ples in  our  own  times  of  those,  even  among 
little  children,  who,  for  fear  of  a  whipping,  or 
some  such  littie  thin?,  have  dispatched  them- 
selves.    And  what  shall  we  not  fear  (says  one 
of  the  ancients),  if  we  dread  that  which  cow- 
ardice itself  has  chosen  for  its  refuge  ?* 

To  produce  here  a  catalogue  of  those  o\ 
all  sexes,  and  conditions,  and  sects,  even  in  the 
most  happy  ages,  who  have  either  with  great 
constancy  looked  death  in  the  face,  or  volun- 
tarily sought  it ;  and  sought  it  not  only  to  avoi<l 
the  evils  of  thb  life,  but  some  purely  to  avoi<l 
the  satiety  of  living,  and  others,  for  the  hope  of 
a  better  condition  elsewhere ;  I  should  never 


parents.  The  Portugiuese  nation,  however,  committed  sin  in 
these  two  points,  having  dragged  the  children  to  baptism 
by  force,  and  without  the  consent  of  their  parenU,  and  bavtng 
engaged  thoee  more  advanced  in  yean  to  make  profession  of 
Christianity,  by  loading  them  with  reproaches  and  injuries, 
and  especially  by  fraudulently  depriving  them  of  the  means 
of  letirtng  el^where,  which  they  had  espreesly  obhged  them- 
aelves  to  gnat  them. 

*  IWc.  Qumi.  i.  37* 

4  Seneea,  SpM,  70* 
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have  done.     Nav,  the  number  is  so  infinite 
that  in  troth  1  Biioald  have  a  better  bargain 
on't  to  reckon  np  those  who  have  feared  it. 
lliis  one,  therefore,  shall  serve  for  all.    Pyrrho, 
the  philosopher,  being  one  day  in  a  boat,  in  a 
very  great  tempest,  shewed  to  those  he  saw  the 
most  affiighted  about  him,  and  encouraged  them 
by  the  example  of,  a  hog  that  was  there,  no- 
thing at  all  concerned  at  the  storm  J    Shall  we 
then  dare  to  say  that  this  advantage  of  reason, 
of  which  we  so  mucn  boast,  and 
'^whatiuj        ujK)n  the  account  of  which  we 
SfJhtojr«Sofd    ^">k  ourselves  masten  and  em- 
te  applied.         perors  over  all  other  creatures, 
was  given  us  for  a  torment  7    To 
what  end  serves  the  knowledg;e  of  things,  if  it 
renders  us  more  unmanly ;  if,  with  it,  we  lose  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  we  should  enjoy^  without 
I    it,  and  if  it  puts  us  into  a  worse  condition  than 
Vynho's  hog  ?    Shall  we  employ  the  under- 
standing that  was  conferred  upon  us  for  our 
greatest  good  to  our  own  ruin;  setting  our- 
selves aeainst  the  design  of  nature,  and  the 
nnivenal  order  of  things,  which  intend  that 
every  one  should  make  use  of  the  Acuities, 
members,  and  means  he  has,  to  his  own  best 
advantage  ?    But  it  may  perad venture  be  ob- 
jected against  me : — Your  rule  is  true  enough 
as  to  what  concerns  death ;  but  what  will  you 
nv  of  indigence  ?    What  will  you  say  of  pain, 
which  Aristippus,  Hicronymus,  and  almost  all 
the  wise  men,  have  reputed  the  worst  of  evils  ? 
And  tiiose  who  have  denied  it  by  word  of 
month  have  confessed  it  in  effects.    Possido- 
nins  being  extremely  tormented  with  a  sharp 
and  paintul  disease,  Pompeius  came  to  visit 
him,  excusbg  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  philosophy :  **  The  gods  forbid,"  said 
Possidonius,   **  that  pain  should  ever  have  the 
power  to  hinder  me  from  talking  of  it ;"  and 
tberenpon  fell  immediately  upon  a  discourse  of 
the  contempt  of  pain.    But,  m  the  mean  time, 
pain  was  playing  its  part,  and  plagued  him 
mcessantly ;  on  which  he  cried  out,  **  Do  thy 
wont,  pain,  thou  shalt  never  make  me  say 
thoo  art  an  evil."^   This  story,  that  they  make 
such  a  clutter  about,  what  is  there  in  it  of 
the  contempt  of  pain  ?     It  onlj  fights  it  with 
woords,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  its  shootings 
did  not  move  him,  why  did  he  let  it  interrupt 
his  discourse?    Why  did  he  fancy  he  did  so 

Seat  a  thing  in  refusing  to  call  it  an  evil  ? 
1  does  not  nere  consist  in  the  imagination  ; 
oar  fancies  may  work  upon  other  things.  But 
this  is  a  certain  knowledge  that  is  playing  its 
party  and  of  which  our  senses  themselves  are 
jodgeM. 

Qui  aiii  mnit  T«ri,  ratio  qnoque  falia  dt  omnia.* 
**  WUeh,  if  Dot  tr««,  even  ttuon  itadf  muat  be  labe." 


I  LaertiiM.  in  trffd. 
*  Cwen,  Z^Mc.  Qmm.  It.  S5. 
s  Lac.  iar.  4S7- 

<  Tte  tint  Tcrtc  of  thb  dirtieh  It  takes  from  a  satirieal 
cwpoeiium  wkich  Montaisae'e  friead,  Boiitiaa,  addreued 


Shall  we  persuade  our  skins  that  the  lashes  of  a 
whip  tickle  us?  Or  our  palates,  that  a  potion 
of  aloes  is  vin  de  Grave  ?  Pyrrho's  hog  is  here 
in  the  same  predicament  with  us;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  deatn,  'tis  true,  but,  if  you  beat  him, 
he  will  cry  out  to  some  purpose.  Shall  we 
force  the  general  law  of  nature,  which  in  every 
living  creature  under  heaven  is  seen  to  tremble 
under  pain?  The  very  trees  seem  to  groan 
under  the  blows  they  receive.  Death  is  only 
felt  by  reason,  forasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  move- 
ment of  an  instant: 

Ant  fuit,  ant  Teoiet ;  nihil  est  pneeentii  in  Ilia, 
Uonque  muins  pa;nR,  quam  mora  mortis,  babet.^ 

'*  Still  jMst  or  future,  here  no  present  tenM 
Submits  the  fleeting  object  to  our  tense ; 
Death  cuts  to  quick  the  thread  of  life  in  twain, 
The  thought  is  fu  more  dreadful  than  the  pain." 

A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men,  are  dead 
ere  they  are  threatened.  That  also  which  we 
principally  pretend  to  fear  in  death  is  pain,  the 
ordinary  forerunner  of  it;  yet,  if  we  may 
believe  a  holy  fiither,  Malam  mortem  rum 
facitf  nisi  quod  seguitur  mortem.*  **  Nothing 
makes  deatn  evil  but  what  follows  it."  And  I 
should  sav,  yet  more  probably,  that  neither 
that  whicn  goes  before,  nor  that  which  follows 
after,  are  at  all  the  appurtenances  of  death. 
We  excuse  ourselves  fiiLsely,  and  I  find,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  rather  our  impatience  at  the 
imagination  of  death  that  makes  us  impatient 
of  pain ;  and  that  we  find  it  doublv  gnevous, 
as  it  threatens  us  with  death.  But  reason, 
accusing  our  cowardice  for  fearing  a  thing  so 
sudden,  so  unavoidable,  and  so  insensible,  we 
take  the  other  as  the  more  excusable  pretext. 
All  ills  that  carry  no  other  danger  along  with 
them,  but  simply  the  evils  themselves,  we  des- 
pise as  things  of  no  danger.  The  tooth-ache, 
or  the  gout,  painful  as  they  are,  being  yet 
not  reputed  mortal,  who  reckons  diem  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases? 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  death  we  princi- 
pally regard  the  pain ;  so,  also,  there  is  nothing 
to*be  feared  in  poverty  but  the  miseries  it 
brings  along  with  it,  thirst,  bungler,  cold,  heat, 
watching,  and  the  other  inconveniences  it  makes 
us  suffer;     here,  still,  we  have  ^ 

nothing  to  do  but  with  ^n.     I    accid'ent'oTow 
will  grant,  and  very  willingly,     being,  how  it 
that  It  is  the  worst  misfortune  of   "gj*  "^*^- 
our  being;  (for  I  am  the  man 
upon  earth  that  the  most  hates  and  avoids  it, 
considering  that  hitherto.  I  thank  God,  I  have 
had  so  litue  to  do  with  it,)  but  still,  it  lies  in 
us,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  lessen  it  by 
patience ;  and,  though  the  body  should  mutiny, 
to  maintain  the  soul  and  reason,  nevertheless, 
in  g^ood  temper.     And  were  it  not  so,  who 
would  ever  have  given  any  reputation  to  virtue, 


to  him,  and  of  which  I  quoted  the  hesinning  in  chap.  S7» 
0/ Friendthip.  The  second  it  fn^rn  Ovid's  Epistle.  Ariadmt 
io  Tkeueiu,  rer.  84. 

>  St.  August.,  d€  Civil.  Deit  i.  II. 
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valour,  strength,  magnaniuiity,  and  resolution? 
Where  were  their  parts  to  be  played,  if  there 
were  no  pain  to  be  defied  ?  Avida  est  periculi 
virttts.^  **  Virtue  is  greedy  of  danger."  Were 
there  no  lying  upon  the  ground,  no  enduring, 
armed  at  all  points,  the  meridian  beat,  no 
feeding  upon  toe  flesh  of  horses  and  asses,  no 
seeing  ourselves  hacked  and  hewed  to  pieces, 
no  having  a  bullet  pulled  out  from  amongst  the 
shattered  bones,  no  stitching  up,  cauterizing, 
and  searching  of  wounds,  by  what  means  were 
the  advantage  we  covet  to  have  over  the  vulgar 
to  be  acquired  ?  'Tis  very  far  from  flying  evil 
and  pain,  what  the  sages  say,  that  of  actions 
equally  good,  a  man  should  most  covet  to  per- 
form tnat  wherein  there  is  greatest  labour  and 
pain.  Non  enim  Idlaritate,  nee  lascividy  nee 
risu,  aut  joco  camite  levUatis,  sed  sapk  etiam 
tristeB  firmitate  et  conatcmtid  sunt  beati?  '*For 
men  are  not  always  happy  by  mirth  and 
wantonness,  nor  by  laughter  and  jesting,  the 
companions  of  levity,  but  very  often  the  graver 
^  and  more  melancholy  sort  of  men  reap  Klicity 
from  their  steadiness  and  constancy."  And  for 
this  reason  it  ever  was  impossible  to  persuade 
our  forefathers  but  that  the  victories  obtained 
by  dint  of  force,  and  the  hazard  of  war,  were 
still  more  honourable  than  those  gained  in 
security,  by  stratagem  or  wiles. 

Lietiufl  e«t,  quotiea  magno  tibi  constat  honestam.* 

"  A  noble  act  more  noble  does  appear 
By  how  much  more  it  coets  tlu  doer  dear.'* 

Besides,  tliis  ought  to  be  our  comfort,  that 
naturally.  Si  gravis^  brevis :  si  longus,  levis* 
'*  If  the  pain  be  violent,  'tis  short ;  and  if  long, 
not  violent."  Thou  wilt  not  feel  it  long,  if  thou 
feelest  it  much,  it  will  either  put  an  end  to 
itself^  or  to  thee,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  ;  if  thou  canst  not  support  it,  it  will  ex- 
port tliee.  Memineris  maximas  morte  finiri ; 
parvos  mtdta  habere  intervaUa  reqtdetis :  me- 
diocrium  nos  esse  dominos:  Ut  si  toierabiles 
gint,  feramus ;  sin  minHs,  k  vita,  quum  ea  non 
placeat,  tanquam  ^  theatro,  exeamus,^  "  Re- 
member that  great  pains  are  terminated  by 
death,  that  small  ones  have  many  intermissions 
of  repose,  and  that  we  are  masters  of  the 
moderate  sort :  so  that,  if  tolerable,  we  may 
bear  them,  if  not,  we  can  go  out  of  life  as  from 
a  theatre,  where  the  entertainment  does  not 
please  us."  That  which  makes  us  suffer  pain 
with  so  much  impatience  is  the  not  being 
accustomed  to  repose  our  chiefest  contentment 
in  the  soul,  that  we  do  not  enough  rely  upon 
her  who  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  mistress  of 
our  condition.  The  body,  saving  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  has  but  one  and  the  same  bent 
and  bias ;  whereas,  the  soul  is  variable  into  all 
sorts  of  forms,  and  subjects  to  herself,  and  to 
her  own  empire,  all  things  whatsoever ;  both 
the  senses  of  the  body,  and  all  other  accidents. 

'  Sencc.  D*  Provide,  it. 
"  Cicero,  de  Finibua,  ii.  20. 
3  Luc,  ix.,  404. 
*  Cicero,  ut  aupra,  ii.,  29. 
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And  therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  study  her, 
to  enquire  into  her,  and  to  rouse  up  all  her 
powextul  ftusulties.  There  is  neither  reason, 
form,  nor  prescription,  that  can  anything  prevail 
against  her  inclination  and  choice.  Of  so 
many  thousands  of  biasses  that  she  has  at  her 
disposal,  let  us  give  her  one  proper  to  our 
repose  and  conversation,  and  then  we  shall  not 
only  be  sheltered  and  secured  firom  all  manner 
of  injury  and  offence,  but  moreover  gratified 
and  obliged,  if  she  will  it,  with  evils  and 
offences.  She  makes  her  profit  indifferently  of 
all  things.  Error  and  dreams  serve  her  to  good 
use,  as  lawful  matter,  to  lodge  us  in  safety  and 
contentment.  'Tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 
'tis  the  sharpness  oi  our  mind  that  gives  the 
edge  to  our  pains  and  pleasures.  Beasts,  that 
have  no  such  things,  leave  to  their  bodies  (heir 
own  free  and  natural  sentiments,  and  are  con- 
sequently, in  every  kind,  very  near  the  same, 
as  appears  by  the  resembling  application  of 
their  motions.  If  we  should  not  disturb,  in  our 
members,  the  jurisdiction  that  appertains  to 
them  in  thb,  'tis  to  be  believed  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us,  and  that  nature  has  given  them  a 
just  and  moderate  temper,  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain ;  neither  can  it  fail  of  being  just,  being 
equal  and  common.  But  seeing  we  have  en- 
franchised ourselves  from  her  rules,  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  rambling  liberty  of  our  own 
fiincies,  let  us,  at  least,  help  to  incline  them  to 
the  most  agreeable  side.  Plato*  fears  our  too 
vehemently  engaging  ourselves  with  grief  and 
pleasure,  forasmuch  as  these  too  much  Knit  and 
ally  the  soul  to  the  body :  whereas  I  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  by  reason  it  too  much  separates 
and  disunites  them.  As  an  enemy  is  made  more 
fierce  by  our  flight,  so  pain  grows  proud  to  sec 
us  truckle  under  her.  She  will  surrender  upon 
much  better  terms  to  them  who  make  head 
against  her :  a  man  must  oppose,  and  stoutly 
set  himself  against  her.  In  retiring  and  giring 
ground,  we  invite,  and  pull  upon  ourselves,  the 
ruin  that  threatens  us.  As  the  body  is  more 
firm  in  an  encounter,  the  more  stiffly  and  ob- 
stinatelv  it  applies  itself  to  it ;  so  it  is  with  the 
soul.  But  let  us  come  to  examples,  which  are 
the  proper  commodity  for  fellows  of  such  feeble 
reins  as  myself;  where  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
with  pain,  as  with  stones,  that  receive  a 
brighter  or  duller  lustre,  according  to  the  foil 
they  are  set  upon,  that  it  has  no  more  room  in 
us  than  we  are  pleased  to  allow  it :  Tantitrn 
doluerunty  quantitm  doloribus  se  inserueruntJ 
"  The  more  they  gave  way  to  pain,  the  more  it 
pained  them."  We  are  more  sensible  of  one 
little  touchof  asur^on's  lancet  liian  of  twenty 
sword-cuts  in  the  neat  of  fight. 
The  pains  of  child-bearing,  said    The  paint  of 

^  l*^^.  P'^y^cian,  and   even   by    jJlJ^Sth 
Orod  himself,''  to  be  very  great,    eaST 
and  which  our  women  keep  so 

^  Cicero,  ut  gupra^  i.  16. 

8  In  the  Phted, 

'  St.  August.,  de  Cioit,  Dei,  1.  10. 

*  Gcnosis  iii.,  16. 
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mmt  a  clatter  about,  there  are  whole  nations 
Uiat  make  nothing  of  them.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  Lacedttmonian  women,  what  alteration 
can  yoa  see  in  the  Swiss  wives  of  our  foot 
soldifirs,  saying,  as  they  trot  after  their  bas- 
bands,  you  see  them  to-day  with  the  child 
hanging  at  their  backs  that  they  carried  yes- 
terday in  their  bellies?  And  tne  counterfeit 
gypsies  we  have  amongst  us,  go  themselves  to 
wash  their  infants  as  soon  as  ihey  come  into  the 
woridy  in  the  first  river  they  meet.  Besides  the 
many  wenches  that  daily  steal  their  children 
oat  of  their  womb,  as  before  they  stole  them 
in ;  that  fair  and  noble  wife  of  Sabinus,  a  pa- 
trician of  Rome,  for  another's  interest  alone, 
without  help,  without  crying  out,  or  so  much 
as  a  groan,  endured  the  bearing  of  twins.  ^  A 
poor  simple  boy  of  Lacedsemon,  having  stolen 
a  fex  (for  they  more  feared  the  shame  of 
bangline  in  a  theft,  than  we  do  the  punishment 
of  oar  Knavery),  and  having  got  him  under 
his  coat,  chose  rather  to  endure  tlie  beast's 
tearing  out  his  bowels  than  he  would  discover 
his  theft.'  And  another,  offering  incense  at  a 
sacrifice,  suffered  himself  to  be  burnt  to  the 
bone  hj  a  coal  that  fell  into  his  sleeve,  rather 
than  disturb  the  ceremony.'  And  there  have 
been  a  great  number  who,  only  for  a  trial  of 
virtue,  following  their  institutions,  have  at  seven 
years  old  endured  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance.  And 
Cicero  has  seen  them  fight  in  parties,  with  fists, 
feet,  and  teeth,  till  they  have  fainted  and  sunk 
down,  rather  than  confess  themselves  overcome. 
Nunquam  naturam  mo$  vinceret ;  est  enhn  ea 
itemper  bwicta :  ted  nos  umbris^  deUciis,  otio, 
lanrnwrcy  deddtdy  anmum  infecimus  ;  opinio- 
ontmts  maJoque  mare  deUmtum  fnoUivimus.* 
**  Custom  would  never  conquer  Nature,  for  she 
is  ever  invincible,  but  we  have  infected  the 
mind  with  shadows,  delights,  wantonness,  neg- 
ligence and  sloth ;  and  with  vain  opinions,  and 
eorrnpt  manners,  rendered  it  effeminate  and 
mean."  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Scae- 
vola,  who,  having  slipped  into  the  enemies' 
camp  to  kill  their  general,  and  missing  his  blow, 
to  repair  his  fault  by  a  more  strange  invention, 
and  to  deliver  his  country,  boldly  confessed  to 
Porsenna  (who  was  the  King  he  had  an  intent 
to  kill,)  not  only  his  design,  but  moreover 
added  that  tliere  were  then  in  his  camp  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  his  accomplices  In  the 
enterprise,  as  good  men  as  he,  and,  to  show 
what  he  himself  was,  having  caused  a  pan  of 
baraine  coals  to  be  brought  he  saw  and  en- 
dured bis  arm  to  broil  and  roast,  till  the  king 
himself  conceiving  horror  at  the  sight,  com- 
manded the  pan  to  be  taken  away.*     What 


nalwdi«  0»  Lwft,  €.  34. 
Id.,  Idff  ^  Lfcmrgmi. 
Vat.  Max.  iiL  S. 
Cieevot  3Wc.  Qmn.,  ?.  S7. 
Uw.n.  IS. 
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r.  S«e  LMitiiu,  m  n'/d. 
Cletfo,  Tmae.  Qim«.  u.  17. 
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would  ^ou  say  of  him  that  would  not  vouchsafe 
to  respite  his  reading  of  a  book,  whilst  he  was 
under  incision?*  And  of  the  other  that  per- 
sisted to  mock  and  laugh,  in  contempt  of  the 
pains  inflicted  upon  him ;  so  that  the  irritated 
cruelty  of  the  executioners  that  had  him  in 
handlmg,  and  all  the  inventions  of  tortures 
redoubled  upon  him,  one  after  another,  spent  in 
vain,  only  added  to  his  triumph  V  A  gladiator 
of  Caesars  endured,  laughin?  all  the  while,  his 
wounds  to  be  probed  and  laid  open.  Quif 
mediocris  gladiator  ingemuitl  Quit  vultum 
mutavit  unquam?  Quunanmodb  stetitfVerian 
etiam  dectuniit,  turpiter?  Quis,  cum  decu- 
Imisset,  ferrum  recipere  jussua,  collum  con- 
traxitP  ^'What  common  gladiator  ever  so 
much  as  gave  a  groan  ?  Which  of  them  ever 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance  ?  Which 
of  them,  standing  or  falling,  did  either  with 
shame?  Which  of  them,  when  he  was  down, 
and  commanded  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the 
sword,  ever  shrunk  in  his  neck  ?"  Let  us  bring 
in  the  women,  too.  Who  has  not  heard,  at 
Paris,  of  her  who  caused  her  face  to  be  flea'd, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  fresher  com- 

Elexion  of  a  new  skin  ?  There  are  some  who 
ave  drawn  good  and  sound  teeth  to  make  their 
voices  more  soft  and  sweet,  or  to  ran^e  the  rest 
in  better  order.  How  many  examples  of  the 
contempt  of  pain  have  we  in  that  sex  ?  What 
can  they  not  do  ?  What  do  they  fear  to  do, 
for  never  so  little  hopes  of  an  addition  to 
their  beauty  ? 

Vellere  queu  eun  est  albot  \  ttirpe  eapiUoi, 
Et  faoem,  dempta  pelle,  refem  hotud.* 


(( 


Who  by  the  rooti  plock  their  grey  hain,  and  try 
With  a  new  akin  an  old  faee  to  auppiy.'* 


I  have  seen  some  of  them  swallow  sand,  ashes, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  their  stomachs, 
to  get  pale  complexions.  To  make  a  fine 
Spanish,  slender  waist,  what  racks  will  they 
not  endure  in  tightening  and  bracing,  till  they 
have  notches  in  their  sides,  cut  to  the  quick, 
aye,  sometimes  to  death?  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  with  several  nations  at  this  day  to  wound 
themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  credit  to 
what  they  profess ;  of  which  our  king  relates 
notable  examples  of  what  he  has  seen  in  Poland 
and  had  done  towards  himself. ^^  But  besides 
tliis,  which  I  know  to  have  been  imitated  by 
some  in  France,  when  I  came  from  that  famous 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Blois,  I  had  a  little 
before  seen  a  eirl  in  Picardy  who,  to  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  her  promises,  and  also  her  con- 
stancy, gave  herselu  with  a  bodkin  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  four  or  nve  good  stabs  in  the  arm, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  to  some  purpose.    The 


>o  M.  deThott  says  expreaaly  that,  when  this  prince  came 
away  priTately  from  Poland,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the 
kingdom,  who  followed  and  nith  much  ado  overtook  him  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria,  having  in  vain  persuaded  him  to  re- 
torn  back  to  Poland,  quitted  him  at  laat.  after  having  pn>> 
miaed  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  by  piercing  hit  arm  with  a 
dagger  and  then  tucking  the  blood,  to  the  great  astoniih- 
nient  of  the  king,  to  whom  lie  meant  thereby  to  testify  his 
<^votion< — l>e  Thou'i  //i«/.,  lib.  Iviii.  at  the  year  I&75. 
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Turks  make  on  themselves  great  scars  in  honour 
of  their  mistresses,  and,  to  the  end  thev  may 
the  longer  remain,  they  presently  dap  nre  to 
the  wound,  where  thev  nold  it  an  incredible 
time,  to  stop  Uie  wouna  and  form  the  cicatrice. 
People  that  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  have 
both  writ  and  sworn  it  to  me.    But  for  ten 
aspers^  there  are  there  every  day  fellows  to  be 
found  diat  will  give  themselves  a  good  deep 
slash  in  the  arms  or  thighs.     I  am  willing, 
however,  to  have  the  testimonies  nearest  to  us, 
where  we  have  most  to  do  with  them,  for  Chris- 
tendom furnishes  us  enough.    And,  after  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Guide,  there  have  been 
many  who  from  devotion  would  bear  the  cross. 
We  learn  by  testimony,  very  worthy  of  belief, 
that  King  9t.  Louis  wore  a  hair  snirt,  till  in 
his  old  a^e  his  confessor  gave  him  a  dispensation 
to  leave  it  off;  and  tiiat every  Friday  ne caused 
his  shoulders  to  be  drubbed  hy  his  priest  with 
five  small  chains  of  iron,  which  were  always 
carried  about  amount  his  night  accoutrements 
for  that  purpose.     William,  our  late  Duke  of 
Guienne,  the  fiither  of  that  Eleanor  who  trans- 
mitted this  duchy  into  the  houses  of  France 
and  England,  continually,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  died,  wore  a  suit  of  armour 
under  a  religious  habit,  by  way  of  penance. 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  went  as  nur  as  Jerusa- 
lem, to  cause  himself  to  be  whipped  there  by 
two  of  his  servants,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.     But  do  we 
not,  moreover,  every  Good  Friday,  in  several 
pk^es,  see  ^t  numbers  of  men  and  women 
beat  and  whip  themselves  tiU  they  lacerate  and 
cut  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones  ?    I  have  often 
seen   this,  and  without  any  enchantment  in 
the  matter ;  and  it  was  said  there  were  some 
amongst  them  (for  they  go  disguised),  who  for 
money  undertook  by  this  means  to  save  harm- 
less the  religion  of  others;  showing  herein  a 
contempt  of  pain  so  much  the  greater,  as  the 
incentives  of  devotion  are  more  effectual  than 
those  of  avarice.     Q.  Maximus  buried  his  son 
when  he  was  a  consul,  and  M.  Cato  his  when 
prastor  elect ;  and  L.  Paulus  both  his,  witliin 
a  few  days  one  after  the  other,   with  such 
countenances  as  expressed  no  manner  of  grief. 
I  said  once  merrily  of  a  certain  person  that 
he  had  disappointed  the  divine  justice  :  for  the 
violent  deatn  of  three  grown-up  children  of 
his  being  one  day  sent  him  for  a  severe  scourge, 
as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
afflicted  that  he  rather  took  it  for  a  particular 
grace  and  favour  of  heaven.    1  do  not  follow 
these  monstrous  humours,  though  I  lost  two  or 
three  at  nurse,  if  not  without  grief,  at  least 
without  repining ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
misfortune  that  pierces  nearer  to  the  quick.     1 
see  a  mat  many  other  occasions  of  sorrow 
that,  should  they  happen  to    me,   I  should 

>  An  taper  ia  worth  About  a  balfpoBny. 
*  Cieero,  Tu$e,  Qimm.  iii.  SS. 
'  Dlod.  Sic.  lii.  18, 


hardly  feel ;  and  have  despised  some,  when 
they  have  befallen  me,  to  which  the  world  bos 
given  so  terrible  a  figure  that  I  should  blush 
to  boast  to  people  of  my  firmness  therein.  Ex 
quo  inteUigitur,  turn  in  naturd,  »ed  in  opinione, 
esse  iegritudinem,^  *^  By  wluch  it  is  under- 
stood tnat  the  ^evance  is  not  in  nature,  but 
opinion.''  Opinion  is  a  powerful  body,  bold  and 
without  measure.  Who  ever  so  greedily  hunted 
after  security  and  repose  as  Alexander  and 
Caesar  did  after  disquiet  and  difficulties?  Terez, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  was  wont  to  say  that 
when  he  bad  no  war  in  hand  he  fancied  there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  groom.' 
Cato,  when  consul,  to  secure  some  cities  of 
Spain  from  revolt,  merely  int^icting  the  in- 
habitants from  wearing  arms,  a  great  many 
killed  themselves.  Ferox  getis  nmlam  vUam 
rati  tine  armis  esfe.^  "  A  fierce  people,  who 
thought  there  was  no  life  without  war."  How 
many  do  we  know  who  have  forsaken  the  oilm 
and  sweetness  of  a  quiet  life,  at  home  amongst 
their  acquaintance,  to  seek  out  the  horror  of 
uninhabitable  deserts ;  and,  having  precipitated 
themselves  into  so  abject  a  condition  as  to 
become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
have  hugged  themselves  with  the  conceit,  even 
to  affectation.  Cardinal  Borromeo,*  who  died 
lately  at  Milan,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  jollity 
that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  youth,  birth,  and 
great  ridies  invited  hira  to,  kept  himself  in  so 
austere  a  way  of  living  that  the  same  robe  he 
wore  in  summer  served  him  for  winter  too  :  he 
had  only  straw  for  his  bed,  and  his  hours  of 
vacation  from  the  affiurs  of  his  charge  he  con- 
tinually spent  in  study  upon  his  knees,  having 
a  little  bread  and  water  set  by  his  book,  which 
was  all  the  provision  for  his  repast,  and  ail  the 
time  he  spent  in  eating.  I  know  some  who 
consentingiy  have  acquired  both  profit  and  ad- 
vancement from  their  own  cuckoldom,  of  which 
the  bare  name  affrights  so  many  people. 

If  the  sieht  be  not  the  most  necessary  of  all 
our  senses,  ^tis  at  least  the  most  pleasant.  But, 
at  once,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  members  seem  to  be  those  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  yet  a  mat  many  people  have  con- 
ceived a  mortal  natred  aeainst  them  only  for 
this,  that  they  were  too  delightful ;  and  nave 
deprived  themselves  of  them  only  for  their 
value.  As  much  thought  he  of  his  eyes  that 
put  them  out.  The  generality  and  most  solid 
sort  of  men  look  upon  abundance  of  children  aa 
a  great  blessing ;  I,  and  some  others,  think  it 
as  great  a  benefit  to  be  without  them.  And 
when  you  ask  Thales  why  he  does  not  marny, 
he  tells  you  because  he  nas  no  mind  to  leave 
any  posterity  behind  him.^ 

That  our  opinion  gives  the  value  to  thingB  ia 
very  manifest  in  the  ereat  number  of  tSoee 
which  we  do  not  so  mudi  regard  for  themselves, 


*   LlYT,  ZSZIT.  17. 
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but  on  onr  own  account;  never  considering 
either  their  virtues  or  their  use,  but  only  how 
dear  they  cost  us,  as  though  that  were  a  part 
of  their  substance,  and  reputing  for  value  in 
them,  not  what  they  brine  to  us,  but  what  we 
add  to  them.  By  which  f  understand  that  we 
are  fi;reat  manageis  of  our  expense.  As  it 
weigns,  it  serves  for  so  much  as  it  weighs ;  our 
opinion  will  never  suffer  it  to  want  of  its  value. 
The  price  gives  value  to  the  diamond,  difficulty 
to  virtue,  sufibring  to  devotion,  and  enping  to 
phync.  One  man/  to  be  poor,  threw  nis  monev 
mto  ibe  same  sea  which  so  many  others,  in  aU 
parte  of  the  world,  rumma]^  and  rifle  for  riches. 
JSpicoms  says  that  to  be  nch  is  no  advantage, 
but  onl^  an  alteration  of  afiaiis.^  In  plain 
troth  it  IS  not  want,  but  rather  abundance,  that 
creates  avarice.  Let  me  give  my  own  expe- 
rience in  this  matter* 

I  have,  since  my  childhood,  lived  in  three 
sorto  of  conditions :  the  first,  which  continued 

for  nearlv  twenty  years,  I  passed 
HoBiaigiM'a  Over  witnout  any  other  means  but 
JJ^««"*"J^  what  were  accidental,  and  de- 
tkMM  Invbidi  pending  upon  the  allowance  and 
ke  had  lived.       assbtauce  of  Others,  without  stint, 

but  without  certain  revenue.  I 
then  spent  my  money  so  much  the  more  cheer- 
fully, and  with  so  much  the  less  care  how  it 
went,  as  it  wholly  depended  upon  my  confi- 
dence in  fortune :  and  1  never  lived  more  at  my 
ease.  I  never  found  the  purse  of  any  of  my 
friends  shut  against  me,  having  enjoined  myself 
this  necessity  above  aU  other  necessities  what^ 
ever,  by  no  means  to  fieul  of  payment  at  the 
appointed  time :  which  they  have  a  thousand 
tunes  respited,  seeing  how  anxious  I  was  to 
satisfy  them ;  so  that  I  made  my  good  faith 
both  a  matter  of  thrift,  and,  withal,  a  kind  of 
allurement.  I  naturally  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  paying,  as  if  I  eased  my  shoulders  of  a  trou- 
blesome weight  and  an  ima^e  of  slavery ;  besides 
that,  I  have  a  great  satisfaction  in  pleasing 
aaodier  and  doing  a  just  action.  I  except  that 
kind  of  payment  where  reckoning  and  round- 
about setUemento  are  required ;  and  in  such 
cases  where  I  can  meet  with  nobody  to  ease 
me  of  that  hateful  torment,  I  avoid  tnem,  how 
scandalously  and  injuriously  soever,  all  I  pos- 
nblv  can,  for  fear  of  any  altercation,  for  which 
boto  my  humour  and  way  of  speaking  are  so 
totally  unfit.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much 
as  driving  a  bargain ;  'tis  a  mere  traffic  of  coz- 
enage and  impudence ;  where,  after  an  hour's 
cheapening  and  dodging,  both  parties  abandon 
their  wordand  oath  for  five  halfpence  advance 
or  abatement.  And  yet  I  always  borrowed  at 
great  disadvantage,  for,  wantine  the  confidence 
to  speak  to  the  person  myself,  I  committed  my 
leqaest  to  the  persuasion  of  a  letter,  which 
nsoally  is  no  very  successful  advocate,  and  gives 
very  great  opportunity  to  him  who  has  a  mind 


*  IrUUppuM.    See  LMrtiiu,  im  vUd. 
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to  deny.  I,  in  those  daj's,.  more  jocundly  and 
freely  referred  the  conduct  of  my  affairs  to  the 
stars  than  I  haye  since  done  to  my  own  provi- 
dence and  judgment.  Most  good  managers 
look  upon  it  as  a  horrible  thing  to  live  always 
thus  in  uncertainty;  not  considering,  in  tne 
first  place,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
live  so,  and  how  many  worthy  men  have  wholly 
slighted  and  abandoned  the  certainty  of  their 
own  estates,  and  still  daily  do  it,  to  trast  to  the 
inconstant  favour  of  princes  and  fortune.  Caesar 
ran  in  debt  above  a  million  of  gold  more  than 
he  was  worth,  to  become  Caesar ;  and  how  many 
merchanto  have  be^n  their  traffic  by  the  sale 
of  their  farms,  which  they  sent  to  the  Indies  ? 

Tot  per  impotcntift  freta  7* 
"  0?er  so  nuuiy  atomy  eeaa." 

In  SO  great  a  dearth  of  devotion  as  we  see  in 
these  days,  we  have  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
convents,  that  eo  on  comfortably  enough,  ex- 
pecting every  day  their  dinner  nrom  the  libe- 
rality of  heaven.  Secondly,  they  do  not  take 
notice  that  this  certitude,  upon  which  they  so 
much  rely,  is  not  much  less  uncertain  and 
ha2ardous  than  hazard  itself.  I  see  misery  as 
near,  beyond  two  thousand  crowns  a-year,  as  if 
it  stood  close  by  me ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  chance  to  make  a  hundred  breaches 
to  poverty  dirough  the  greatest  strength  of  our 
ricnes,  there  beings  very  often  no  mean  betwixt 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune, 

Fortuna  titrea  eat :  Tom,  qnum  aplendet,  frangitor  i* 

**  Fortune  ia  glaas,  the  brighter  it  doth  ahine 
More  frail ;  and  soonest  broken  when  mo«t  fine  r" 

and  to  turn  all  our  barricades  and  bulwarks 
topsy-turvy,  I  find  that,  by  divers  causes,  indi- 
gence is  as  frequently  seen  to  inhabit  with  those 
who  have  property  as  with  those  that  have 
none;  and,  peradventure,  it  is  then  far  less 
grievous,  when  alone,  than  when  accompanied 
with  riches ;  which  flow  more  from  good  ma- 
nagement than  income.  Faber  est  ma  quisque 
fortufUB^  "  Every  one  is  the  maker  of  nis 
own  fortune ;"  and  an  uneasy,  necessitous,  busy 
man,  seems  to  me  more  miserable  than  he  that 
is  simply  poor.  In  divitiis  inopes,  quod  genus 
egestatis  gravissimum  est,  ''  Poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  which  is  the  most  insupportable  kind 
of  poverty."'  The  greatest  and  most  wealthy 
princes  are  by  poverty  and  want  driven  to  the 
most  extreme  necessity :  for  can  there  be  any 
more  extreme  than  to  become  tyrants  and  unjust 
usurpers  of  their  subjects'  goods  and  estates? 

My  second  condition  of  life  was  to  have 
money  of  my  own :  wherein  I  so  ordered  the 
matter  that  I  had  soon  laid  up  a  notable  sum 
out  of  so  mean  a  fortune ;  considering  with 
myself  that  that  only  was  to  be  reputed  liaving 
which  a  man  reserved  firom  his  ordinary  expense, 
than  a  man  could  not  absolutely  rely  upon 
revenue  to  be  received,  how  clear  soever  his 


»  SaUost.    De  RepnU,  Ordin.  L  1. 
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estate  might  be.  For  nvhat,  said  T,  if  I  should 
be  surprised  by  such  or  such  an  accident ;  and^ 
after  such  like  vain  and  vicious  imaginations, 
would  very  learnedly,  by  this  hoarding  of 
money,  provide  against  all  inconveniences;. and 
could  moreover  answer  such  as  objected  to  me 
that  the  number  of  them  was  too  infinite,  that 
if  I  could  not  lay  up  for  all,  T  could  do  it  at 
least  for  some  and  for  many.  Yet  was  not  this 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  I  kept  it  very  close,  and, 
though  I  dare  talk  so  boldly  of  myself,  never 
spoke  of  my  money  but  falsely,  as  others  do 
who,  being  rich,  pretend  to  be  poor,  and  being 
poor,  pretend  to  be  rich,  dispensing  their  con- 
sciences from  ever  telling  sincerely  what  they 
have.  A  ridiculous  and  shameful  prudence. 
Was  I  going  a  journey?  methougot  I  was 
never  enoueh  provided  ;  and  the  more  I  loaded 
myself  with  money,  the  more  also  was  I  loaded 
with  fear,  one  while  of  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
another  of  the  fidelity  of  him  who  had  the 
charge  of  my  baggage,  of  whom,  as  of  some 
others  that  I  know,  I  never  felt  secure,  if  I  had 
him  not  always  in  my  eye.  Did  I  leave  my 
box  behind  me — what  suspicions  and  anxiety  of 
mind  did  I  enter  into?  and,  which  was  worse, 
without  daring  to  acquaint  any  body  with  it. 
My  mind  was  etemally  taken  up  with  such 
thm?s,  so  that,  all  considered,  there  is  more 
trouble  in  keeping  money  than  in  getting  it. 
And  if  I  did  not  altogether  so  much  as  I  say,  or 
was  not  effectually  so  scandalously  solicitous  of 
my  money  as  I  have  made  myself  out,  yet  it 
cost  me  something  at  least  to  govern  myself 
from  beine  so.  I  reaped  little  or  no  advantage 
by  what  1  had,  and  my  expenses  seemed  no- 
thing less  to  me  for  having  the  more  to  spend ; 
for,  as  Bion  said,  "  hairy  men  are  as  angry  as 
the  bald  to  be  pulled  ;"^  and  after  you  are  once 
accustomed  to  it,  and  have  once  set  your  heart 
upon  your  heap,  it  is  no  more  at  your  service ; 
you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  break  it :  'tis 
a  building  that  you  fancy  must  of  necessity  all 
tumble  down  in  ruins,  if  you  stir  but  the  least 
pebble.  Necessity  must  first  take  you  by  the 
throat,  before  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
touch  it ;  and  I  would  have  pawned  any  thing 
I  had,  or  sold  a  horse,  with  much  less  constraint 
upon  myself  than  have  made  the  least  breach 
in  that  beloved  purse  I  had  laid  by.  But  the 
danger  was  that  a  man  cannot  easily  prescribe 
certain  limits  to  this  desire  (they  are  hard  to 
find  in  things  that  a  man  conceives  to  be  good), 
and  to  stint  economy  so  that  it  may  not  de- 
generate into  avarice.  Men  are  still  intent 
upon  adding  to  the  heap,  and  increasing  the 
stock  from  sum  to  sum  till  at  last  they  vilely 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  proper  goods,  deriving  their  whole  gratifi- 


1  Seneca,  De  Tranquillity,  c.  8. 
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cation  from  hoarding  their  treasures,  without 
making  any  use  of  them  at  all.  According  to 
this  rule,  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  who  have  charge  of  the  gates  and  walls 
of  a  wealthy  city.  All  monied  men  I  take  to 
be  covetous.  Plato  places  corporal  or  human 
riches  in  this  order :  health,  beauty,  strength, 
wealth ;  and  wealth,  says  he,  is  not  blind,  but 
very  clear-sighted  when  illuminated  by  pru- 
dence.' Dion  y sins  the  son'  did  a  very  sensible 
thing  upon  this  subject.  He  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  Syracusans  had  hid  a  treasure  in  the 
earth,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  man  to  bring 
it  to  him,  which  ne  accordingly  did,  pri^'atelv 
reserving  a  small  part  of  it  only  to  himself,  with 
which  he  went  to  another  city,  where,  being 
cured  of  his  appetite  of  hoarding,  he  b%an  to 
Hve  at  a  more  liberal  rate;  which  Dionysins 
hearing,  caused  the  rest  of  his  treasure  to  be 
restor^  to  him,  saying  that,  since  he  had  leamt 
how  to  use  it,  he  very  willingly  returned  it 
back  to  him. 

I  continued  some  years  in  this  hoarding 
humour,  when  I  know  not  what 
good  genius  fortunately  put  me 
out  of  it,  as  he  did  tne  Syra- 
cusan,  and  made  me  throw  abroad 
all  my  reserve.  The  pleasure  of 
a  certain  voyage  I  took  at  very  great  expense* 
having  made  me  spurn  this  absurd  &ncy  under 
foot,  by  which  means  I  am  now  fallen  into  a 
third  way  of  living  (I  speak  what  I  think  of 
it),  doubtless  much  more  pleasant  and  better 
reflated,  which  is  that  my  expenses  run  level 
with  my  revenue :  sometimes,  indeed,  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  may  perhaps  exceed,  bet 
'tis  very  little  that  they  difter  at  all.  I  Hye 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  content  myself  in 
having  sufficient  for  my  present  and  ordinarv 
expense ;  for  as  to  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  laying  up  in  the  world  would  never  suffice ; 
and  'tis  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  expect 
that  fortune  should  ever  sufficiently  arm  us 
against  herself.  'Tis  with  our  own  arms  that 
we  are  to  fight  her,  accidental  ones  will  betray 
us  in  the  pinch  of  the  business.  If  I  lay  up, 
'tis  for  some  near  and  designed  expense,  and 
not  to  purchase  lands,  of  which  I  have  no  need, 
but  to  purchase  pleasure.  Nan  esse  cupidum 
pecunia  est;  non  esse  emacem,  vectigal  est. 
"  Not  to  be  covetous  is  money ;  not  to  be  a 
purchaser  is  a  revenue."  I  neither  am  in  any 
great  apprehension  of  wanting,  nor  in  any 
desire  of  getting  more :  Dwitiarum  frf ictus 
est  in  copia;  copiam  declarat  satietas.*  "  The 
fruits  of  riches  lie  in  abundance ;  satiety  de- 
clares abundance."  And  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  myself,  that  this  reformation  in  me  hss 
fallen  out  in  an  age  naturally  inclined  to  avarice, 
and  that  I  see  myself  freed  of  a  folly  so  common 


4  Probably  that  into  Italy  in  1680  and  1561. 
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to  old  men,  and  the  most  ridiculoos  of  all 
human  follies. 
Feraolez,  a  man  who  had  nm  through  both 

fortunes,  and  found  that  the  in- 
A  tee  imtenee  crease  of  substance  was  no  increase 
of  riSe^**"'*'    ®^  appetite,  either  to  eating  or 

drinkine,  sleeping,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wi& ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  the  care  of  his  economy  lie  heavy  upon  his 
dionlders,  as  it  does  on  mine ;  was  resolved  to 
pleaae  a  poor  voung  man,  his  faithful  friend, 
who  panted  after  riches,  by  making  him  a  gift 
of  all  hisy  which  were  excessively  great,  and 
moreover  of  all  he  was  in  the  daily  way  of 
getdng  by  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  his  good 
master,  and  by  war;  conditionally  that  he 
sbonld  take  care  handsomely  to  maintain  and  to 
entertain  him  as  his  guest  and  friend,  and  they 
aftcsrwanls  lived  very  happily  together,  both  of 
them  equally  content  with  tne  cuange  of  their 
condition.* 

An  example  that  I  could  imitate  with  all  my 

heart,  and  I  very  much  approve 
er  ifl^  the  fortune  of  an  ancient  prelate, 
pariMMe,      whom  I  see  to  have  so  absolutely 

stripped  himself  of  his  purse,  his 
revcnne,  and  e3q)enditure,  committing  them 
one  while  to  one  trusty  servant,  and  another 
while  to  another,  that  he  has  spun  out  a  long 
soceesoon  of  years,  as  ignorant  by  this  means 
of  his  domestic  afiairs  as  a  mere  stranger.  The 
confidence  in  another  man's  virtue  is  no  lieht 
evidence  of  a  man's  own,  and  God  is  pleased  to 
favour  such  a  confidence.  As  to  him  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  see  nowhere  a  better  governed 
&mily,  nor  a  honse  more  nobly  and  uniformly 
maintained  than  his;  happy  in  this,  to  have 
regulated  his  afiairs  to  so  just  a  proportion  that 
his  estate  is  sufficient  to  do  it  without  his  care 
or  trouble,  and  without  any  hindrance,  either 
in  the  spending  or  laying  it  up,  to  other  more 
soitable  and  quiet  employments,  and  more  to 
his  liking. 

Plenty  then  and  indigence  depend  upon  the 

opinion  every  one  has  of  them ; 
Whatiwdma  and  riches,  no  more  than  ^lory 
^^Jffy        or  health,  have  no  more  either 

beauty  or  pleasure  than  he  is 
]deased  to  invest  them  w^ith  by  whom  they  are 
possessed.  Every  one  is  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
according  as  he  finds  himself:  not  he  whom 
the  world  believes,  but  he  who  believes  himself 
to  be  soy  is  content ;  and  therein  alone  belief 
gives  itself  being  and  reality.  Fortune  does 
m  neither  good  nor  hurt ;  she  only  presents  us 
the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul,  more 
powerfully  than  she,  turns  and  applies  as  she 
nest  pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign 
mistreas  of  her  own  happy  or  unhappy  con- 
dition. All  external  accessions  receive  taste 
and  colour  from  the  internal  constitution,  as 
dotlies  warm  us  not  with  their  heat,  but  our 


,  Cjmip.,  viii.  3. 
Spi$t.  SI, 


own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep 
in ;  and  who  would  cover  a  cold  body  would 
do  the  same  service  for  the  cold,  for  so  snow 
and  ice  are  preserved.  And  after  the  same 
manner  that  study  is  a  torment  to  a  sluggard, 
abstmence  fit>m  wine  to  a  drunkard,  frugality 
to  the  spendthrift,  and  exercise  to  a  lazy, 
tender-bred  fellow,  so  it  is  of  all  the  rest.  Tne 
things  are  not  so  painful  and  difficult  of  them- 
selves, but  our  weakness  or  cowardice  makes 
them  80.'  To  judge  of  great  and  high  matters 
requires  a  suitable  soul,  otherwise  we  attribute 
the  vice  to  them  which  is  really  our  own.  A 
straight  oar  seems  crooked  in  the  water :  it  docs 
not  only  import  that  we  see  a  thing,  but  how 
and  after  what  manner  we  see  it. 

But  afler  all  this,  why  amongst  so  many 
discourses,  that  by  so  many  argu- 
ments persuade  men  to  despise  "^^  notion  of 
death  and  endure  pain,  can  we  S*u  VoSSdlS*' 
not  find  out  one  that  makes  for 
us  ?  ^nd  of  so  many  sorts  of  imaginations  as 
have  prevailed  upon  others,  why  does  not  every 
one  apply  some  one  to  himself,  the  most  suitable 
to  his  own  humour?  If  he  cannot  digest  a 
strong  workine  drug  to  eradicate  the  evil,  let 
him  at  least  take  a  lenitive  to  ease  it.  Opinio 
est  qiuedam  effeminata  ac  levisy  nee  in  aolare 
magis  quam  eadem  in  voluptate:  qua  quum 
liquescimus,  fltdmusque  molUtia^  apis  aculeum 
sine  clamore  ferre  non  possumus,  .  .  .  Totum 
in  eo  est  ut  tibi  imperes  /"'  "  There  is  a  cer- 
tain frivolous  and  effeminate  opinion,  and  that 
not  more  in  pain  than  it  is  even  in  pleasure 
itself,  by  which,  whilst  we  wallow  in  ease  and 
wantonness,  we  cannot  endure  so  much  as  the 
sting  of  a  bee  without  crying  out.  The  whole 
secret  is  this,  to  command  uiyself."  For  the 
rest,  a  man  does  not  escape  philosophy  by  per- 
mitting the  acrimony  of  pains  and  human  frailty 
to  prevul  beyond  measure  ;  for  they  constrain 
it  to  these  invincible  replies :  ''  If  it  be  ill  to 
live  in  necessity,  at  least  there  is  no  necessity 
to  live  in  necessity."^  **  No  man  continues  in 
discomfort  long,  but  by  his  own  fault."  He 
who  has  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the 
heart  to  live,  who  will  neitner  resist  nor  fly, 
what  should  one  do  with  him  ? 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

NOT  TO  COMMUNICATE  A   MAN'S   HONOUR 

OR  OLORT. 

Of  all  the  foolish  dreams  of  the  world,  that 

which  is  most  universally  received 

is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and    Th«  yviWj  of 

glory,  which  we  are  fond  of  to    JonoaJ?"  **' 

that  degree  as  to  abandon  riches, 

peace,  fife,  and  health,  which  are  effectual  and 


^  Cicero,  Tu*e.  Qtuta.  ii.  S3. 
*  Senec.  Spiit,  12. 
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substantial  good,  to  pursue  this  vain  phantom 
and  empty  word,  that  has  neither  body  nor 
hold  to  oe  taken  of  it. 

La  fama,  ch*  InTaffhiice  a  an  dolce  mono 
Oli  tuperbi  mortiai,  et  par  u  bella, 
E  un  eco,  un  sogno,  ansi  del  sogno  nn  ombra 
Ch'  ad  ogoi  vento  u  dilegua  et  igombra.^ 

*'  Olonr,  whoee  iweet  and  captivating  Mrand 
Enchants  proud  mortals  all  the  world  around. 
It  but  an  edio,  dream,  or  phantom  fvr. 
MoT'd  and  diapen'd  by  er'ry  breath  of 


air. 


And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  the  most  ado,  and  do  the  least  disengage 
themselves  from  this  the  most  restive  and  oo- 
stinate  of  all  follies.*    Quia  etiam  bene  profit 
denies  animos  tentare  non  cessat.^    *'  Because 
it  ceases  not  to  tempt  the  wisest  minds."   There 
is  not  any  one  vice  of  which  reason  does  so 
clearly  accuse  the  vanity  as  that ;  but  it  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  us  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  ever  clearly  freed  himself  firom  it  or  no. 
After  you  have  said  all,  and  believed  all  that 
has  been  said  to  its  prejudice,  it  creates  so  in- 
testine an  iuclination  in  opposition  to  your  best 
arguments  tJiat   you  have  little    power   and 
firmness  to  resist  it ;  for,  as  Cicero  says,^  even 
those  who  controvert  it  would  yet  that  the 
books  tibey  write  should  appear  before  the  world 
with  their  names  in  the  title>paj?e,  and  seek  to 
derive  glory  from  seeming  to  despise  it.     All 
other  wings  are  communicable  and  fall  into 
commerce ;  we  lend  our  goods  and  stake  our 
lives  tor  the  necessity  and  service  of  our  friends; 
but  to  communicate  one's  honour,  and  to  robe 
another  witli  one's  own  glory,  is  vei^^  rarely  seen. 
And  yet  we  have  some  examples  of  that  kind. 
Catulus  Luctatius,  in  the  Cymbrian  war,  hav- 
ing done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  his  flying 
soldiers  face  about  upon  the  enemy,  ran  himself 
at  last  away  with  the  rest,  and  counterfeited 
the  coward,  to  the  end  his  men  might  rather 
seem  to  follow  their  captain  than  to  fly  flx>m 
the  enemy  ;^  which  was  to  abandon  his  own 
reputation  to  palliate    the  shame  of  others. 
Mlien  Charles  the  Fifth  came  into  Provence, 
in  the  year  1587,  'tis  said  that  Antonio  de  Leva, 
seeins  the  emperor  positively  resolved  upon  tliis 
expedition,  and  believing  it  would  redound  very 
much  to  his  honour,  did  nevertheless  very  stiffly 
oppose  it  in  the  council,  to  the  end  tnat  the 
entire  glory  of  that  resolution  should  be  attri- 
buted to  his  master ;  and  that  it  might  be  said 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  had  been  such  as  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all,  he  had  brought 
about  so  great  an  enterpnze :  which  was  to  do 
him  honour  at  his  own  expense.' 


*  TasaOj  Oenaal.  xiv.  63. 

*  Thia  idea  acema  borrowed  from  Tadtua,  Hui.  It.  6  :— 
Etiam  tapientifma  cufrido  glorim  nomasima  exuitur,  **  The 
deaire  of  glory  ia  the  laatpaasion  of  which  even  wiae  men  can 
diveat  themadyea." 

3  St.  Auguat.  de  CMt.  Dei,  ▼.  U. 

*  **  Ipai  ilU  philoaophi,  etiam  illia  libellia  quoa  de  con- 
temnendA  glon&  acribunt,  nomen  auum  inacnbunt;  in  eo 
ipko  in  quo  pnedicationem  nobilitatcmque  deapiciunt,  prsc- 
oicari  de  ae  ac  nominari  Tolunt."— Ora^.  prtt  Archid  Poeid, 
cap.  11. 


The  Thracian  ambassadors,  coming  to  com- 
fort Archielonida,  the  mother  of 
Brasidas,  upon  the  death  of  her    J^  J^- 
son,  and  commending  him  to  that    nfvmeA, 
height  as  to  say  he  had  not  left 
his  like  behind  him,  she  rejected  this  private 
and  particular  commendation  to  attribute  it  to 
the  public :  "  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  she ;  "I 
know  the  city  of  Sparta  has  several  citizens 
greater  and  more  valiant  than  he."^    In  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  then  very  young,    Edward  iii. 
hjd  the  van-guMd  comnutted  to    ^ISrSJSS 
hmi ;  the  mam  stress  ot  the  battle    of  the  victory  to 
happened  to  be  in  that  place,  and    bu  md. 
the  lords  that  were  with  him, 
finding    themselves    well-nigh   overmatched, 
sent  to  King  Edward  to  advance  to  their  relief ; 
who  thereupon  inquiring  what  condition  his 
son  was  in,  and  being  answered  that  he  was 
living  and  on  horseback,  "  I  should  then  do 
him  wrong,"  said  the  king,  "  now  to  go  and 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  winning  this  battle 
he  has  so  long  and  so  bravely  disputed ;  what 
hazard  soever  he  runs,  it  shall  be  entirely  his 
own."    And  accordingly  would  neither  go  nor 
send,  knowins;  that,  if  he  went,  it  would  be  said 
all  had  been  lost  without  his  succour,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  victory  would  be  wholly  attri- 
buted to  him  :*  Semper  enan  tfuod  postremum 
adjectum  est,  id  rem  totam  vuietur  traxisse^ 
<<  For  the  last  stroke  to  a  business  seems  always 
to  draw  along  with  it  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance of  the    whole   action."     Many  at 
Rome  thought,  and  'twas  commonly  sud»  that 
the  greatest  of  Scipio's  acts  were,  in  part,  doe 
to  Lelius,  whose  constant  puractioe  it  was  still 
to  advance  and  promote  Scipio's  grandeur  and 
renown,  without  any  care  of  his  own.***    And 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  him  who  tola 
him  the  republic  could  not  miscany,  since  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  command,  "  "lis  rather," 
answered  he,    ''because  the  people  know  so 
well  how  to  obey." 

As  women  succeeding  to  peerages  had,  not- 
withstanding their  sex,  the  right  to  assist,  and 
give  ti^eir  votes  in  the  causes  that  appertained 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  peers,  so  the  ecclesiastical 
peers,  notwidistanding  their  profession,  were 
obliged  to  assist  our  lungs  in  their  wars,  not 
only  with  their  friends  and  servants,  but  in 
their  own  persons.    A  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  did  so,  who  being  with    Conduct  of  a 
PhiHp  Augustus  at  the  battle  of    S^Jfo?  ^ 
Bouvines,^^  took  a  eallant  share    Bouvinea. 
in  that  action,  but  did  not  think 
it  fit  for  him  to  participate  in  the  fruit  and  glory 


^  Plutarch,  lAfe  of  Marhu,  e.  8. 

•  Jfem.  of  WHUam  du  BeUay ;  and  BrantomCi  Lives  of   j 
JUusMauM  Men,  at  the  article  Antonio  do  Lfejva. 

7  Plutarch,  Apothegms*  I 

•  Froiaaart,  vol.  i.  ' 

•  Livy,  zzvii.  46. 

>o  Plutarch,    Instructions  for  those  who  manage  Slate 
.ifairs. 
•'  Fought  ISU,  between  Lille  and  Toumay. 
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of  that  Tiolent  and  bloody  trade.  He  with  hb 
own  hand  reduced  fleycral  of  ihe  enemy  that 
day  to  his  merevy  whom  he  delivered  to  the 
mt  gentleman  he  met,  either  to  kill,  or  to 
receive  them  to  quarter,  referring  this  part  to 
another  hand.  Ai  also  did  William,  £arl  of 
Salisbury,  to  Messire  John  de  Nesle.  With  a 
like  subUe^  of  conscience  to  the  other,  he 
would  kill,  but  not  wound,  him,  and  for  that 
mson,  fought  only  with  a  mace.  And  a  cer- 
tun  person  in  my  time,  being  reproached  by 
the  king  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  a  priest, 
stiffly  and  positively  denied  it.  The  case  was, 
he  had  cudgelled  and  kicked  him. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 


OF  THB  INBQUALITT  AMONGST  US. 

Pi^VTABCH  says  somewhere'  that  he  does  not 
find  so  ereat  a  difference  betwixt  beast  and 
beast,  as  ne  does  betwixt  man  and  man ;  which 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  internal  qualities,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  soul.  And,  in  truth,  I 
find,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,  so  vast  a 
distance  betwixt  Epaminonaas  and  some  that  I 
know,  who  are  yet  men  of  common  sense,  that 
I  would  willingly  enhance  upon  Plutarch,  and 
say  that  there  is  more  difference  betwixt  such 
and  such  a  man  than  there  is  betwixt  such  a 
man  and  such  a  beast : 

Hem,  Tir  Tiro  ijnid  pneatat  !* 

"  How  mmeb,  alM. 
One  man  anotber  doth  auipaM  1" 

and  that  there  are  as  many  and  as  innumerable 
^ef^rea  of  mind,  as  there  are  cubits  betwixt 
this  and  heaven.  But  touching  the  estimate  of 
men,  'tis  strange  that,  ourselves  excepted,  no 
other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper 
qualities.  We  commend  a  hone  ibr  his  strength 
and  sureness  of  foot, 

«  Volnerem 

Sie  laudamm  equom,  fiwili  cni  plorima  palma 
Ferret,  ct  exultat  rauoo  vieloria  drco ;' 

*<  'TU  tliiM  «tt  prabe  the  hone  that  mocka  our  eyea. 
While  to  the  goal  with  lightning's  apced  he  fliea  ; 
Wh«ca  many  a  weU-eam'a  palm  and  trophy  grace. 
And  the  cirque  haila,  unriralled  in  the  race;*' 

and  not  for  his  rich  caparisons ;  a  greyhound 
for  his  speed,  not  for  his  fine  collar ;  a  hawk 
for  her  wing,  not  for  her  jesses  and  bells. 
Why,  in  like  manner,  do  we  not 
A  man  to  be  value  a  man  for  what  is  properly 
vttiaed  for  what  his  own  ?  He  has  a  great  train, 
ISd^Iit'tSr'    ft  beautiful  palace,  so  much  cre- 

he  haaaboot 


dit,  SO  many  thousand  pounds 
a-year :  all  these  are  about  him, 
not  in  him.    You  will  not  buy  a 


*  la  hia  traaliae,  Tkai  BeaaU  have  tU  mat  ^  Reamm, 
mmgdm  the  end. 
s  Tcreocc,  Kwmiek,  iL  3.  1. 


pig  in  a  poke.  If  you  cheapen  a  horse  you  will 
see  him  stripped  of  his  housing  clothes,  you  will 
see  him  naked  and  open  to  your  eye ;  or  if  he 
be  clothed,  as  they  anciently  were  wont  to  pre- 
sent them  to  princes  to  sell,  'tis  only  on  the  less 
important  parts,  that  you  may  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  meauty  of  his  colour,  or  the  breadth  of 
his  crupper,  as  principally  to  examine  his  limbs, 
eyes,  and  feet,  which  are  the  members  of  gieatest 
use: 

Begibos  hie  moe  eat;  nbi  eqnoe  mereantur,  opertoa 
Inapieiunt ;  ne,  ai  facica,  ut  aKpe,  decora 
MoUi  fulta  pede  eat,  emptorem  mducat  hiantem, 
Quod  pulchrm  dunea,  brere'^uod  cqiot,  azdna  cervix.** 

When  kinga  ateeda  doth'd,  aa  *tia  their  manner,  buy. 

They  atraight  ttTamine  very  curiooaly, 

Leat  a  abort  head,  a  thin  and  well-raiaed  creat, 

A  broad  apread  buttock,  and  an  ample  cheat, 

Shonld  all  be  propt  with  an  old  beaten  hoof. 

To  gnll  the  buyer  when  they  come  to  proof." 


M 


Why,  in  giving  your  estimate  of  a  man,  do  you 
value  him  wrapt  and  muffled  up  in  clothes? 
He  then  discovers  nothing  to  you  but  such 
parts  as  are  not  in  the  least  liis  own ;  and  con- 
ceals those  by  which  alone  one  may  rightly 
judge  of  his  worth.  "Tis  the  price  of  the  blade 
that  you  enquire  into,  and  not  of  the  scablwrd. 
You  would  not,  peradventure,  bid  a  &rthing 
for  him  if  you  saw  him  stripped.  You  are  to 
judge  him  by  himself  and  not  by  what  he 
wears.  And  as  one  of  the  ancients  very  plea- 
santly said,  "  Do  you  know  why  you  repute 
him  tall?  You  reckon  withal  the  height  of  his 
clogs,"  whereas  the  pedestal  is  no  part  of  the 
statue.  Measure  him  without  his  stdts,  let  him 
lay  aside  his  revenues  and  his  titles,  let  him 
present  himself  in  his  shirt ;  then  examine  if  his 
body  be  sound  and  sprightly,  active,  and  dis- 
posed to  perform  its  functions.  What  soul  has 
ne?  Is  she  beautiful,  ca]pable,  and  happily 
provided  with  all  her  faculties  ?  Is  she  ricn  of 
what  b  her  own,  or  of  what  she  has  borrowed  ? 
Has  fortune  no  hand  in  the  afiair  ?  Can  she, 
without  winkine,  stand  drawn  swords  ?  Is  she 
indifferent  wheUier  her  life  expire  by  the  moutii 
or  through  the  throat  ?  Is  she  settled,  even, 
and  content?  This  is  what  is  to  be  examined, 
and  by  that  you  are  to  judge  of  the  vast  differ^ 
ences  betwixt  man  and  man.    Is  he 

Sapiena,  aibiqaa  imperioana  i 
Quem  neque  panperiea.  neque  mora,  neque  vincnla  terrrat  i 
Beaponaare  cupioinibna,  contemnere  honorea 
Fortia ;  et  in  aeipao  totua  terea  atque  rotundua, 
Extemi  ne  quid  raleat  per  laeve  morari ; 
In  quem  manca  ruit  aemper  fortuna?* 

**  The  wiae,  who  well  maintaina 
An  empire  o'er  himaelf ;  whom  neither  chaina. 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  alavidi  fear  inapire. 
Who  boldly  anawera  to  hia  warm  deaite. 
Who  can  ambition'a  vaineat  gifta  deapiae. 
Firm  in  himaelf  who  on  hinuelf  reliea, 
Poluh'd  and  aonnd  who  runa  hia  proper  courae* 
And  breaka  miafortune  with  auperior  force." 

Such  a  man  b  raised  Aye  hundred  fathoms  above 


*  JuTenal,  Tiii.  57* 
4  Boiace,  Sat.  1.  2,  S6. 
ft  Id.  ift*  u.  7i  8S. 
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kingdoms  and  dacfaies ;  he  is  an  absolute  mo- 
narch in  and  to  himself. 

8q>ieu  ■  .  .  .  .  pol  ipM  llagit  fortaiuun  libi.* 
*'  The  wiae  man  hit  own  fortune  makes." 

What  remains  for  him  to  desire  ? 


«f 


Nonne  Tidemtu, 


Nil  aliud  sibi  naturun  latrare,  nisi  ut,  quoi  , 
Corpore  Mgoncttu  dolor  abtit,  mente  fraatur 
Jueundo aeoaa,  cnra  aemoto,  meCoque ?* 


"  We  tee  that  nature  only  leek*  for  i 
A  body  free  from  pains,  fne  from  rtftfstf, 
A  miikd  from  cares  and  jealooaies  at  pcaee.*' 

Compare  with  such  a  one  the  common  rabble 
of  mankind,  stupid,  niean-spirited,  servile,  in- 
stable, and  contmoally  floatmg  with  the  tem- 
pest of  various  passions,  that  tcwses  and  tumbles 
them  to  and  m),  all  depending  upon  others, 
and  you  will  find  a  neater  distance  than  be- 
twixt heaven  and  earth ;  and  yet  the  blindness 
of  common  usaee  is  such  that  we  make  little 
or  no  account  of  it.  Whereas,  if  we  consider  a 
peasant  and  a  king,  a  nobleman  and  a  clown,  a 
magistrate  and  a  private  man,  a  rich  man  and 
a  poor,  there  appears  a  vast  disparity,  though 
Uie^  di£fbr  no  more  (as  a  man  may  say)  than  ra 
their  breeches. 
In  Thrace  the  king  was  distinguished  from  his 
people  after  a  very  pleasant  and 
wbeiein  the  v^ure  manner.  He  had  a  religion  by 
kinfs  of  Thrace  himsclf,  a  god  of  his  owu,  whom 
2S2S)i***  ^^  subjects  might  not  presume 
from  their  sob-  to  adore,  which  was  Mercury; 
i^'  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  he  dis- 

dained to  have  any  thine  to  do 
with  theirs,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana.'  And 
yet  ^ey  are  no  other  than  pictures,  that  make 
no  essential  dissimilitude ;  for  as  you  see  actors 
in  a  play  representing  a  duke  or  an  emperor 
upon  the  stage,  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
tiring-room,  return  to  their  true  and  original 
condition:  so  the  emperor,  whose  pomp  so 
dazzles  you  in  public. 

Scilicet  et  nandes  viridi  com  luce  smaragdi 
Auro  induauntur,  teritorque  Thalassina  Testis. 
Assidue,  et  Veneris  sudorem  exercita  poCat.^ 

"  Great  emeralds  richly  are  in  gold  enchast. 
To  dart  gmen  Instre ;  and  Uie  sea-vreen  rest 
Continiuuly  is  worn  and  rubb'd  to  nets, 
While  it  imbibes  the  juice  that  Venus  sweats." 

Do  but  peep  behind  the  curtain,  and  you'll  sec 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  and 
peradventure  more  contemptible 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
lUe  beattts  intrarmm  est ;  ittius 
bracteata  felicitas  est.^  "True 
happiness  lies  within,  the  other  is 
but  a  counterfeit  lelicity."  Cowardice,  irreso- 
lution, ambition,  spite,  and  envy,  work  in  him 
as  in  another. 


*  Plautus,  Trinummtu.  ii.  9,  84.  >  Locret.  ii.  16. 

3  Herodotus,  indeed,  says  (lib.  r.)  that  the  Thimcisn  kings 
worshipped  Mercury  above  all  other  gods ;  that  they  swore 
by  him  alone,  and  pretended  to  be  descendci  from  him ;  but 
he  does  not  say  that  they  despised  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Diana,  the  only  deities  of  their  subjects. 

*  Lucretius,  iT.  1123. 


Kings  subject 
to  the  same 
passions  and 
accidents  as 
other  men. 


Non  endm  gum, 
Summoret  llctor  mieeroe  tumaltns 
Mentis,  et  cons  Isqneata  elrcum 
Teeta  tolantea.* 


"  For  neither  wealth,  honooie,  nor  wauv». 
Can  tiie  wild  tumults  of  the  mind  appease. 
Nor  chase  those  cares  that,  with  nnwcnried  vioga, 
Horer  about  the  palaeee  of  kings." 

Cares  and  fears  attack  him  even  in  the  centre 
of  his  armies. 

Be  Teraque  metus  hominnm,  enneqiie  ae<|«iane 
Nee  metuunt  sonitus  armomm,  nee  fera  tela ; 
Attdaeterque  inter  reges,  remmque  poCentea 
Veraaatur,  neque  f ulgorem  reverentvr  ab  anio.' 

"  For  feats  and  cares  waning  with  hoinan  hearts. 
Fear  not  the  dash  of  arms,  nor  pointa  ci  darta  ; 
But  with  great  kings  and  potentates  make  bold* 
Uaugre  their  purple  and  their  gUtt'rin^  gtkld." 

Do  fever,  head-ache,  and  the  gout,  spare  them 
any  more  than  one  of  us?  When  old  age 
hangs  heavy  upon  a  prince's  shoulders,  can  the 
archers  of  his  guard  ease  him  of  the  burthen  ? 
When  he  is  transfixed  with  the  apprehension  of 
death,  can  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber 
re-assure  him  ?  When  jealousy,  or  any  other 
caprice,  swims  in  his  brain,  can  our  compliments 
and  ceremonies  restore  him  to  his  good  humour? 
The  canopy  embroidered  with  pearl  and  gold 
he  lies  under  has  no  virtue  against  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone  or  cholic. 

Nee  calidse  dtins  deeednnt  corpora  tebm, 
Teztilibus  si  in  j^icturis,  ostroque  rubeati 
Jaetaris,  qukm  si  plebeia  in  Teste  cubandum  eat.' 

Nor  sooner  will  a  bed  superb  assuage 
The  dreadful  symptoms  of  a  fever's  rage 
Than  if  the  homely  couch  were  meanly  spread 
With  poorest  Uanketi  of  the  coarsest  thread. 

The  flatterers  of  Alexander  the  Great  possessed 
him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter: being  one  day  wounded, 
and  looking  at  the  blood  stream- 
ing   fipom  his  wound — "What 
say  you  now!*'    exclaimed  he. 
"  Is  not  this  blood  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
purely  human  ?    This  is  not  of  Uie  complexioD 
with  that  which  Homer  makes  to  issue  from 
the  wounded  gods  !"•     The  poet  Hermodorus 
had  writ  a  poem  in  honour  of   Antigonos, 
wherein  he  called  him  the  son  of  the  Sun. 
"  He  that  has  the  emptying  of  my  close-stool," 
said  Antigonus,  "  will  mid  'tis  no  such  thing."'" 
He  is  but  a  man  at  best,  and  if  he  be  deformed, 
or  ill  quaUfied  from  his  birth,  the  empire  of  the 
universe  can  neither  mend  his  shape  nor  Iub 
nature; 

Puellse 
Hunc  rapiant ;  qnicquid  calcaverit  hie,  roaa  flat," 


Alexander  and 
Antigonos 
aeomthdr 
flattcfen. 


<( 


Though  virgins  rush  the  favoured  youth  to  greet, 
And  roses  spring  where'er  he  sets  his  feet,*' 


ft 


'  Seneca,  Epist.  115. 

«  Horace,  Od.  iL  lO,  ff. 

^  Lucret-  ii.  47. 

B  Id.  ib.  94. 

>  Plutarch.  4poihegm9. 

»•  Id.  ib, 

>*  Peisius,  ii.  SS. 
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la wtefttoue  what  of  sD  that,  if  he  be  a  fool  ? 
1^1^^1121^^  Etoi  plearare  and  good  fortane 
iPMd.  are  not  relished  wiUiout  vigour 

and  understanding. 

H«e  poinde  •ant  ut  illiiu  uiimiUp  qai  eft  ponidet. 
Qui  on  icit  d  bona ;  Uli  qui  non  utitur  neit,  maU.' 

•*  TUnn  to  the  aook  of  their  poeMMon  •qiuref 
Goode,  if  well  iu*d,  if  ill,  they  erili  are. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they 
require  a  palate  fit  to  relish  them.  'Tis  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  possession,  that  renders  us  happy. 

Nod  domoe  et  fimdtu,  non  leria  aeemu,  et  fturi, 

jEgieto  domini  dedmdt  eorpore  febres, 

Non  ammo  enras.    Valeet  poneeeor  oportet, 

Qoi  eoaipoftatie  rebus  bene  cogitat  nta : 

Qoi  enptt,  sot  metait,  javat  illam  aic  domiu,  aat  resi 

Ut  ]4»pwn  pictSB  tabiUie,  fomenta  podagram.* 

"  Nor  honae,  nor  loads,  nor  heape  of  laboured  ore 
Can  i^re  their  fer'rish  lord  one  moment's  rest. 
Or  diriTe  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast. 
The  fond  possessor  most  be  blest  with  health 
Who  rtghtlT  means  to  ose  his  hoarded  wealth. 
Hooses  and  riefaes  gniifr  the  breast 
For  lucre  lusting,  ca  with  fear  depress'd, 
As  pictures  slowing  with  a  vind  light. 
With  painfol  pleasure  chstm  a  blenush'd  sight. 
As  Aaflng  soothes  the  goat" 

Is  he  a  sot,  his  taste  palled  and  flat  ? — he  no 
more  enjoys  what  he  has  than  one  that  has  a 
cold  relishes  the  flavour  of  Canary ;  or  than  a 
hone  is  sensible  of  his  rich  caparison.  Plato 
is  in  the  light  when  he  tells  us  that  health, 
beauty,  vieour,  and  riches,  and  all  the  other 
things  called  goods,  are  equally  evil  to  ^e 
unjust,  as  good  to  the  just ;  and  the  evil  on  the 
contrary  the  same.'  And  therefore,  where  either 
the  bo^  or  the  mind  are  in  disorder,  to  what 
use  serve  these  external  conveniences  7  seeing 
that  the  least  prick  with  a  pin,  or  the  l^t 
passion  of  the  soul,  is  sufiicient  to  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  sole  monarch  of  the  world. 
At  the  first  twitch  of  the  gout,  it  signifies 
much,  truly,  to  be  called  ''sire,"  and  ''your 
majesty ;" 

Totes  et  argtnto  conflatos,  totus  et  anro,^ 

-  Altho*  his  chests  are  eramm'd,  whilst  ther  wiU  hold. 
With  ontold  sums  of  silrer  coin  and  gold,'* 

does  he  not  forget  his  palaces  and  grandeurs  ? 
If  he  be  angry,  can  his  being  a  prince  keep 
him  finom  looking  red,  and  looking  pale,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  like  a  madman  ?  If  he  be 
a  man  of  parts,  and  well  bom,  royalty  adds 
very  little  to  his  happiness : 

Si  fcntri  bene  si  later!  est,  pedibusaue  tuis,  nil 
Divitise  poterunt  regales  addcre  Buyus.^ 

"  If  thoa  ait  wen  and  sound  from  head  to  foot, 
A  king's  rerenue  can  add  nothing  to't. 

lie  discerns  'tis  nothing  but  counterfeit  and 
gallery.  Nay,  perhaps  he  would  be  of  King 
Seleucus's  opinion,    "  That  he  that  knew  the 


>  Tdcoee,  Heami,  i.  3.  SI. 

>  Horace.  £puf .  i.  S.  47. 

*  Lows,  it 

*  TUmUIim,  i.  9.  ;•• 

»  Uotac».  KpfMt,  I.  a.  s. 


weight  of  a  sceptre  would  not  dei^  to  stoop 
to  take  it  up,  though  he  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground;'"  wmch  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
mat  and  painful  duty  incumbent  upon  a  good 
king.  Assuredly  it  can  be  no  easy  task  to  rule 
others,  when  we  find  it  so  hard  a  matter  to 
govern  ourselves.  And  as  to  the  thing,  com- 
mand, that  seems  so  sweet  and  charming, 
considering  the  imbecility  of  human  judgment^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  choice  in  things  that  are 
new  and  doubtml  to  us,  I  am  very  much  of 
opinion  that  it  is  fiif  more  pleasant  to  foUow 
than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  settlement 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  to  have  one  path  to 
walk  in,  thaf  s  traced  out  for  us,  and  to  have 
none  to  answer  for  but  one's  self; 

ut  satius  multo  jam  sit  parcre  quietam, 
Quam  regere  imperio  res  Telle.' 

"80  that  'tis  better  ealmlj  to  obej 
Than  in  the  storms  of  state  a  seeptre  sway." 

To  which  we  may  add  that  saying  of  Cyrus, 
That  no  man  ought  to  rule  but  he  who,  m  his 
own  worth,  was  better  than  all 
those  he  has  to  govern.  But  Kings  not  in 
King  Hiero,  m  Xenophon,*  says  i^to'SSa 
farther,  That  in  the  enjoyment  pleasures  as 
even  of  pleasure  itself  they  are  prf'^men- 
in  a  worse  condition  than  private  men ;  for- 
asmuch as  the  facility  they  have  of  commanding 
those  things  at  will  takes  off  firom  the  delight ; 
which  we,  who  find  the  matter  more  difilicult, 
experience  in  fruition. 

Pinguis  amor,  nimiumque  polens,  in  tmA\m  nobis 
Vertitur,  e^  stomacho  duldi  ut  esca,  nocet.> 

"  ExeessiTe  lote  in  loathing  ever  ends. 
As  highest  sauce  the  stomach  most  offends.** 

Can  we  think  that  the  sinfi:ing-boys  of  the 
choir  take  any  great  delignt  in  their  own 
music  ?  The  satiety  does  rather  render  it  trou- 
blesome and  tedious  to  them.  Feasts,  balls, 
masquerades,  tiltines,  delight  such  as  rarely 
see,  and  who  have  long  desired  to  see,  them : 
but  having  been  frequently  at  such  entertain- 
ments, the  relish  of  them  grows  flat  and  insipid ; 
nor  do  women  so  much  delight  those  who  make 
a  common  practice  of  the  sport.  He  who  will 
not  give  himself  leisure  to  be  thirsty  can  never 
find  the  true  pleasure  of  drinking.  Farces  and 
tumbling  tricKs  are  pleasant  to  the  spectators, 
but  mere  drudgery  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
pcarformed.  And  that  this  is  so  we  see  that 
princes  divert  themselves  sometimes  in  dis- 
guising their  qualities,  awhile  to  depose  them- 
selves, and  to  stoop  to  the  poor  and  ordinary 
mode  of  life  of  the  meanest  of  their  people. 

Plerumque  gratse  prindpibus  Tioes, 
Mundseque  parro  sub  lare  pauperam 

Caense,  sine  aulieis  et  ostro, 

8ollicitam  expUcuere  frontem.'^ 


•  Plutarch,     Whether  a  wise  man  should  meddle  wUh 

'  Lucret.,  t.  11.  90.  ... 

0  In  the  treatise  entitted,  Hiero,  or  the  condition  of  kmg», 
9  Orid,  Amor.,  ii.  19*  S5. 
10  Horace,  Od.  lii.  S9.  13. 


-^ 


"  CiiaiM|M  hare  oftsn  pleued  diA  great ; 
Andm m eell m  homelT  treat 

Of  healthy  food  aad  deanly  drcH'd, 
Though  no  rich  haapnga  graee  the  rooma. 
Or  purple  wrouKht  in  Tyrian  looma, 
HaTe  imootlrd  a  wrinkled  brow  aad  calmed  a  mfltod 
bieait." 

NothiDg  18  80  distasteful  and  disappointiiig 
as  abundance.  What  appetite  would  not  m 
checked  to  see  three  hundred  women  at  its 
command,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  has  in  his 
seraglio?  And  what  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
did  that  ancestor  of  the  Turks  reserve  to  him- 
self, who  never  went  a  hawking  without  seven 
thousand  fslconers  ?  And  besides  this,  I  fancy 
that  this  lustre  of  mndeur  brings 
whrgTeiutmen  ^ith  it  no  little  Gusturbance  and 
^^<^i  uneasiness  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  eonoealing  of  the  most  charming  pleasures : 
their  fuiiu         they  are  too  conspicuous,   and 

than  other*.  t-    \  x  ,y      • 

he  too  open  to  every  one  s  view. 
Neither  do  I  know  to  what  end  they  should 
any  more  than  us  be  required  to  conceal  their 
faults,  since  what  is  onlv  reputed  indiscretion 
in  us  the  people  brand  with  the  names  of 
tyranny  ana  contempt  of  the  laws  in  them ; 
and  besides  their  proclivity  to  vice,  it  would 
seem  they  held  it  as  a  heightening  pleasure  to 
insult  over  the  laws  and  to  trample  upon  public 
observances.  Plato,  indeed,  in  his  Oorgias, 
defines  a  tyrant  to  be  one  who  in  a  city  has 
license  to  do  whatever  his  own  will  leads  him 
to.  And  by  reason  of  his  impunity,  the  pub- 
lication of  tneir  vices  does  oft-times  more  mis- 
chief by  its  example  than  the  vice  itself.'  Every 
one  fears  to  be  pryed  into  and  overseen ;  but 

f)rince8  are  so,  e'en  to  their  very  ^tures, 
ooks,  and  thoughts,  the  people  conceivin|^  they 
have  right  and  title  to  censure  and  be  judges 
of  them :  besides,  that  faults  appear  greater, 
according  to  the  eminency  and  lustre  of  the 
place  where  they  are  seated ;  as  a  mole  or  a 
wart  appears  greater  on  the  forehead  than  a 
wide  eash  elsewhere.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  poets  feign  the  amours  of  Jupiter  to 
be  performed  in  the  disguises  of  so  many  bor- 
rowed shanes ;  and  amongst  the  many  amorous 
practices  tney  lay  to  his  charge  there  is  only 
one,  as  I  conceive,  where  he  appears  in  his 
own  majesty  and  grandeur. 
But  let  us  return  to  Hiero,  who  further  com- 
plains of  the  inconveniences  he 
Ki^eoi^ned    found  in  his  royalty,  in  that  he 

S  their  m       ^^^  °^^  ^  abroad  and  travel 
eonntiy.  the  world  at  liberty,  beinff  as  it 

were  a  prisoner  to  die  oounds 
and  limits  of  his  own  dominion,  and  that  in  all 
his  actions  he  was  evermore  surrounded  with  a 
troublesome  crowd.  And  in  truth  to  see  our 
kings  sit  all  alone  at  table,  environed  with  so 


1  PiojKiue  ezemplo  qoam  peoeato  noeeat.  —  Cinro,  d§ 
l>egib.  iii.  u. 

"  Aa  Caear  doea  not  laj  anything  of  the  lort  reepecting 
the  GaoU,  M.  Coate  imaginee  that  our  author,  by  inadyer- 
tenee,  applied  to  the  Gaula  what  Cieaar  wrote  of  the  Oennana, 
BeUo  OoU,,  Ti.  SS,  where  be  aaya:— "  In  pace  nnllna  com- 
munia  et  magiatratoe ;  sed  prineipee  ngionum  atque  pago- 


many  people  prating  about  them,  and  so  many 
strangers  staring  upon  them,  as  there  always 
are,  I  have  often  been  moved  rather  to  pity 
than  to  envy  their  condition.     King  Alphonsus 
was  wont  to  say  that  in  this  asses  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  kings,  theur  masters  per- 
mitting them  to  feed  at  their  own  ease  and 
pleasure ;  a  favour  that  kings  cannot  obtain  of 
their  servants ;  and  it  would  never  come  into 
my  head  that  it  could  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  to  have 
twenty  people  about  him  when  he  is  at  stool ; 
or  that  the  services  of  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
livres  a  year,  or  that  has   taken  Casal  or 
defended  Siena,  should  be  either  more  commo- 
dious or  more  acceptable  to  him  than  tliose  of 
a  good  groom  of  the  chamber  that  understands 
his  business.    The  advantages  of 
sovereignty  are  little  better  than    Jr^jSJry  "* 
imaginary.    Every  degree  of  for-    mtiemen  in 
tune  has  in  it  some  imace  of   XS^*^^^' 
principality.    Csesar  calls  wl  the    ^^ 
lords  of  France,  having  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  demesnes,  kinglets,*   And,  in  truth, 
the  title  of  sire  excepted,  they  go  pretty  far 
towards  kingship;  for  do  but  look  into  the 
provinces  remote  from  court,  as  Brittany  for 
example,  take  notice  of  the  train,  the  vassals, 
the  officers,   the  employments,  service,  cere- 
mony, and  state,  of  a  lord  ^at  lives  retired 
amidst  his  own  estates  and  his  own  tenants, 
and  observe  withal  the  flight  of  his  imagination, 
there  is  nothing  more  royal :  he  hears  talk  of 
his  master  once  a-year  as  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  only  recognizes  him  from  some  remote 
cousinship  his  secretary  keeps  note  of  in  some 
musty  record.    And,  to  speak  the  truth,  our 
laws  are  easy  enough,  so  easy  that  a  gentleman 
of  France  scarce  feels  the  weight  of  sovereignty 
pinch  his  shoulders  above  twice  in  his  life. 
Real  and  effectual  subjection    only  concerns 
such  amongst  us  as  voluntarily  tiirust  their 
necks  under  the  yoke,  and  who  design  to  get 
wealth  and  honour  by  such  services.      Any 
man  that  loves  his  own  fire-side,  and  can  eovem 
his  house  without  &lling  by  the  ears  with  his 
neighbours,  or  engaging  in  suits  of  law,  is  as 
free  as  the  Duke  of  Venice.     Paucos  gervitusy 
plures  servitutem  tenent}    "  Servitude  seizes 
on  few,  but  many  seize  on  her." 

But  that  which  Hiero  is  most  concerned  at 
is  that  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  all  friendship 
and  deprived  of  all  mutual  society,  wherein  the 
true  and  most  perfect  fruition  of  human  life 
consists.  For  what  testimony  of  affection  and 
good  will  can  1  extract  ^m  him  that  owes  me, 
whether  be  will  or  no,  all  that  he  is  able  to  do  ? 
Can  I  form  any  assurance  of  his  real  respect  to 
me  from  his  humble  way  of  speaking  and  sub- 


mm  inter  luoe  jus  dieunt,  controveruaaque  minont."  Mon- 
taigne, however,  may  have  had  in  hia  mind  that  passage  of  a 
letter  of  Caaar's  which  Cicero  baa  preserved  (Epi$t.  Fam., 
vii.  5.)i  where  the  great  general  aaya:  **  M.  Orfiuoi,  quern 
mihi  commendaa,  vel  regem  Oallice  factam,  vel  hunc  aeptxe 
delega." 
s  Seneca,  Epiat.  sa. 
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mbsire  behaviour,  which,  when  they  are  cere- 
monies^ it  is  not  in  his  choice  to  deny  7  The 
honour  we  receive  from  those  that  fear  us  is  not 
honour ;  those  respects  are  paid  to  my  royalty, 
and  not  to  me. 

V anmam  hoc  refmi  bonom  ft, 
Quod  HdM  domiiii  contur  popnliu  Boi 
Qmub  fun,  tarn  Uuidwe.^ 

**  TU  th«  mat  benefit  of  kings  that  they 
Who  an  by  law  •ubjected  to  their  swar 
Are  bound,  in  all  their  prince*  say  or  do, 
Not  only  to  aubinit,  bat  praise  it  too." 

Do  I  not  see  that  the  wicked  and  the  good 
king,  he  that  is  hated  and  be  that  is  beloved, 
has  the  one  as  much  reverence  paid  him  as  the 
other?  My  predecessor  was,  and  my  successor 
shall  be,  served  with  the  same  ceremony  and 
state.  If  my  subjects  do  me  no  offence,  'tis  no 
evidence  of  any  good  affection  ;  why  should  I 
look  upon  it  as  such,  seeing  it  is  not  in  their 
power  if  they  would  1  No  one  follows  me,  or 
obeys  my  commands,  upon  the  account  of  any 
friendslup  betwixt  him  and  me ,  there  can  lie 
DO  contracting  of  friendship  where  there  is  so 
little  relation  and  correspondence.  My  own 
height  has  put  me  out  of  the  fieuniliarity  of,  and 
intelligence  with,  men ;  there  is  too  great  dis- 
parity and  disproportion  betwixt  us.  They 
follow  me  upon  the  account  of  appearance  and 
CBstom ;  or  rather  mv  fortune  and  me,  to  in- 
crease tiieir  own.  All  they  say  to  me,  or  do 
for  me,  is  forced  and  dissembled,  their  liberty 
being  on  all  parts  restrained  by  the  great  power 
and  authority  I  have  over  them.  I  see  noUiing 
about  me  but  what  is  dissembled  and  diseuised. 

The  Emperor  Julian  being  one  day  applauded 
by  his  courtiers  for  his  exact  justice,  "  I  should 
be  proud  of  these  praises,"  said  he,  "  did  they 
come  finom  persons  that  durst  condemn  or  dis- 
approve the  contrary,  in  case  I  should  do  it.'" 
All  the  real  advantages  of  princes  are  common 
to  them  with  men  of  moderate  condition  ^'tis 
for  the  gods  to  mount  winged  horses  and  feed 
upon  ambrosia) :  they  have  no  other  sleep  nor 
other  appetite  than  we ;  the  steel  they  arm 
themselves  withal  is  of  no  better  temper  than 
that  we  also  use:  their  crowns  do  neither 
defend  them  from  the  rain  nor  sun. 

Diodesian,  who  wore  a  crown  so  fortunate 
and  revered,  resigned  it  to  retire  himself  to  the 
ielictty  of  a  private  life.  And  some  time  after, 
the  necessity  of  public  affairs  requiring  that  he 
should  re-assume  his  cbaree,  he  made  answer 
to  those  who  came  to  solicit  him  to  it :  '<  You 
would  not  offer  to  persuade  me  to  this,  had  you 
seen  the  fine  condition  of  the  trees  I  have  planted 
in  mv  orchard,  and  the  fair  melons  I  have 
sowed  in  my  garden.'" 

In  the  opinion  of  Anacharsis,  the  happiest 
state  of  ^vemment  would  be  where,  all  other 
things  bemg  equal,  precedency  should  be  regu- 

>  Sttan.  IShfMte,  iL  1. 80. 
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lated  to  the  virtues,  and  repulses  to  the  vices, 
of  men. 

When  King  Pyrrhus  prepared  for  his  ex- 
pedition into  Italy f  his  wise  counsellor  Cyneas, 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  his  am- 
bition :  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  to  what  end  do  you  make  all  SSSJJ^S: 
this  mighty  preparation  ?"  "  To 
make  myself  master  of  Italy,"  replied  the  king. 
"  And  what  after  that  is  aone  ?"  said  Cyneas. 
''  I  will  pass  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain.''  said 
the  other.  "  And  what  then  ?"  "  I  will  then 
o  to  subdue  Africa ;  and  lastly,  when  I  have 
rought  the  whole  world  to  my  subjection,  I 
will  sit  down  and  live  content  at  my  ease." 
"  For  God's  sake,  sir !"  replied  Cyneas,  ''  tell 
me  what  hinders  you,  if  you  please,  from  being 
now  in  the  condition  you  speak  of  7  Why  do 
you  not  now  at  this  instant  settle  youroelf  in 
the  state  you  say  you  aim  at,  and  spare  the 
labour  and  hazard  you  interpose?"^ 

Nimirom,  quia  non  bene  norat  qun  ceset  habendi 
Finis,  et  omnino  quoad  cnaeat  vera  Toluptas.* 

"The  end  of  being  rich  he  did  not  know, 
Nor  to  what  height  ftUdlty  should  grow." 

I  will  conclude  with  an  old  versicle  that  I 
think  very  pat  to  the  purpose. 

Mores  eoique  sni  flngunt  fbrtonam.* 

«(  Himself,  not  fortune,  eT*ry  one  must  blame, 
Sinee  men's  own  manners  do  their  fortune  firame.'* 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF    SUMPTUARY     LAWS. 

Thb  way  by  which  our  laws  attempt  to  regu- 
late idle  and  vain  expenses  in  meat  and  clothes, 
seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  ^  , .  ... 
end  designed.  The  true  way  SSltob?^ 
would  be  to  beget  in  men  a  con-  despised  by  a 
tempt  of  silks  and  gold,  as  vain,  jS^il^  ^ 
frivolous,  and  useless  ;  whereas, 
we  aunnent  to  them  die  honours,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  such  things,  which  is  a  very  absurd 
mode  of  creating  a  diseust.  For  to  enact  that 
none  but  princes  shall  eat  turbot,  shall  wear 
velvet,  or  gold  lace,  and  to  interdict  these  things 
to  the  people,  what  is  it  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  greater  esteem,' and  to  set  every  man  more 
agog  to  eat  and  wear  them  ?  Let  kings  leave 
off  these  ensigns  of  grandeur,  they  have  others 
enough  besides;  these  excesses  are  more  ex- 
cusatde  in  any  other  than  a  prince.  Wc  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  several  nations,  many 
better  ways  of  exterior  distinction  of  quality, 
(which,  truly,  I  conceive  to  be  very  requisite  m 
a  state)  witnout  fostering  up  for  thb  purpose 
this  corruption  and  inconvenience.  'Tis  strange 
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how  suddenly,  and  with  how  much  ease,  cus- 
tom, in  these  indifferent  things,  establishes 
^^  itself,    and    becomes    authority. 

^^*fot  W®  ^^  scarce  worn  cloth  a  year, 
teffHitohe  at  eoorty  for  the  mourning  of 
"  •  '  la  Henry  tiie  Second,  but  that  silks 
were  already  grown  into  such 
contempt  with  every  one  that  a  man  so  clad 
was  presently  concluded  a  cit.  Silks  were  left 
in  share  betwixt  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  though  all  other  people  almost  went  dressed 
alike,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  in  one  thing 
or  other,  sufficient  distinction  of  the  calling 
and  condition  of  men.  How  suddenly  do 
greasy  chamois  doublets  become  the  fashion  in 
our  armies,  whilst  all  neatness  and  richness  of 
habit  fall  into  reproach  and  contempt?  Let 
kings  but  take  the  lead,  and  begin  to  leave  off 
this  expense,  and  in  a  month  the  business  will 
be  done  throughout  the  kingdom  without 
edict  or  ordinance ;  we  shall  all  follow.  It 
should  be  rather  proclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  one  should  wear  scarlet,  or  goldsmith's 
work,  but  whores  and  tumblers. 
Zeleucus,  with  such  an  invention,  reclaimed 
the   corrupted    manners  of  the 

no  firee  woman  should  be  allowed 
more  than  one  maid  to  follow  her,  unless  she 
was  drunk :  nor  was  to  stir  out  of  the  city  by 
night,  wear  jewels  of  gold  about  her,  or  go  in 
an  embroidered  robe,  unless  she  was  a  professed 
public  woman.  That,  pandars  excepted,  no 
man  was  to  wear  a  eold  ring,  nor  be  habited 
in  fine  cloth,  such  as  raat  woven  in  the  city  of 
Miletum.^  By  which  ignominious  exceptions 
he  ingeniously  diverted  his  citizens  from  super- 
fluities and  pernicious  pleasures ;  it  was  a  most 
useful  mode  of  attracting  men  by  honour  and 
ambition,  to  their  duty  and  obedience. 

Our  kings  can  do  what  thej  please  in  such 

external  reformations ;  their  own 
The  court  prae-    inclinations  stand  in  this  case  for 

foTiheVSiih      »l*w=  Quidquidtmncinesfaci- 
nftUon.  tint,  prcBcipere  videntur?  "What 

princes  themselves  do,  they  seem 
to  enjoin  others  to  do."  Whatever  is  done  at 
court  passes  for  a  rule  through  the  rest  of 
France.  Let  the  courtiers  but  fall  out  with 
these  abominable  breeches,  that  discover  so 
much  of  those  parts  which  snould  be  concealed ; 
these  unwieldy  doublets,  that  make  us  look 
like  I  know  not  whatj  and  are  so  unfit  to 
admit  of  die  use  of  arms ;  these  long  effeminate 
tresses  of  hair ;  this  foolish  custom  of  kissing 
what  we  present  to  our  equals,  and  our  han(£ 
in  saluting  them ;  a  ceremony  in  former  times 
only  due  to  princes :  and  tliat  a  gentleman  shall 
appear  in  a  place  where  he  owes  respect, 
without  his  sword,  unbuttoned  and  untra^sed, 
as  though  he  came  from  the  housc-of-office ; 
and  tba^  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and   the  particular  privilege  of   the 
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noblesse  of  this  kingdom,  we  shall  stand  a  long 
time  bare-headed  before  our  princes,  in  what 
place  soever,  and  the  same  to  a  hundred  others, 
so  many  tiercelets  and  quartelets  of  kings  have 
we  got  now-a-days;  and  so  with  other  like 
degenerate  innovBBons ;  they  will  see  them  all 
presendy  vanished  and  cried  down.  These  are, 
'tis  true,  but  superficial  errors,  but  stilly  of 
ill  consequence:  'tis  enough  to  inform  us  that 
the  fabric  itself  is  crazy  and  tottering,  when 
we  see  the  rough-cast  of  our  walls  to  cleave 
and  split. 

Plato,  in  his  laws,'  esteems  nothing  of  more 
pestiferous  consequence  to  his 
city  than  to  give  young  men  the  ^JJ^^JSJ. 
liberty  of  introducing  any  change 
in  their  habits,  gestures,  dances,  sones  and 
exercises,  from  one  form  to  another ;  uiifting 
from  this  to  that,  hunting  after  novelties,  and 
applauding  the  inventors;  by  which  means 
manners  are  corrupted,  and  old  institutions 
come  to  be  nauseated  and  despised.  In  all 
things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are  evil,  a 
change  is  to  be  feared ;  even  the  change  of 
seasons,  winds,  viands,  and  humours.  And  no 
laws  are  in  their  true  credit,  but  such  to  which 
God  has  given  so  long  a  continuance  that  no 
one  knows  their  beginning,  or  that  there  ever 
was  any  other. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


OP  SLEEP. 

Reason  directs  that  we  should  always  go  the 
same  way,  but  not  always  the  same  pace.  And 
consequently,  thoueh  a  wise  man  ought  not  to 
ffive  the  reins  to  human  passions,  so  as  to  let 
diem  deviate  him  from  the  ri^ht  path ;  he  may, 
notwithstanding,  without  prejudice  to  his  duty, 
leave  it  to  them  to  hasten  or  to  slacken  lus 
speed,  and  not  fix  himself  like  a  motionless  and 
insensible  Colossus.    Could  virtue  itself  put  on 
flesh  and  blood,  I  believe  the  pulse  would  beat 
faster  going  on  to  an  assault  than  in  going  to 
dinner :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessity  she 
should  beat,  and  be  moved.     I  have  taken 
notice,  as  of  an  extraordinary  thing,  of  some 
great  men  who,  in  the  highest  enterprizes  and 
greatest  dangers,  have  kept  themselves  in  so 
settled  a  calm  as  not  at  all  to  hinder  their  usual 
serenity,  or  break    their    sleep. 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  day    Jhe  prafeoaA 
assigned  for  that  furious  battle    pSpenooT 
betwixt  him  and  Darius,  slept  so    ages  in  thdr 
profoundly,  and  so  late  in  the    SSi"*"***"' 
morning,    that     Parmenio  was 
fiiin  to  enter  his  chamber,  and,  coming  to  his 
bed-side,  to  call  him  several  times  by  name, 
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tlie  time  to  go  to  fight  being  come.'      The 
Emperor  Otho,  having  put  on  a  resolution  to 
kill  himself,  the  same  night,  after  having  flettled 
his  domestic  affiurs,  divided  his  money  amongst 
his  servants,  and  set  a  good  edge  upon  a  sword 
be  had  made  choice  of  ror  the  purpose,  and  now 
staying  only  to  be  satisfied  whether  all  his 
frioids  were  retired  in  safety,  he  fell  into  so 
soond  a  sleep  that  the  gentlemen  of  hia  chamber 
facfird  him  snore.^    The  death  of  this  emperor 
has  in  it  many  circumstances  resembling  tmit  of 
the  great  Cato,  and  particularly  this ;  for  Cato 
being  ready  to  dispatch  himself,  whilst  he  only 
stayed  his  hand  in  expectation  of  the  return  of 
a  messenger  he  had  sent,  to  bring  him  news 
whether  the  senators  he  had  sent  away  were 
put  out  from  the  port  of  Utica,  he  fell  mto  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  they  heard  him  snore  in  the 
next  room ;  and  he  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
port,  having  leaked  him  to  let  him  know  that 
the   tempestuous  weather   had   hindered   the 
senators  finom  putting  to  sea;   he  dispatehed 
another  messenger,    and,   composing    himself 
again  in  the  bed,  settled  a^n  to  sleep,  and  did 
so  till,  by  the  return  of  we  last  messenger,  he 
had  certain  intelligence  they  were 
c«to'«tinaiiU-    gone."     We  may  here  further 
ficyjoi*  before     compare   him   with  Alexander, 
too,  in  that  great  and  dangerous 
storm  that  threatened  him  by  the 
sedition  of  the  tribune,  Metollus,  who.  wishing 
to  renew  the  decree  for  the  calling  in  oi  Pompey 
with  his  army  into  the  City,  at  the  time  of 
Catiline's   conspiracy,    was    only,    and    that 
stoutly,  opposed  by  Cato,  so  that  very  sharp 
language,  and  bitter  menaces,  jpfaed  oetween 
them  in  the  senate  about  that  anair ;  but  it  was 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  square,  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  decided;    where  Metellus, 
besides  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  of  Caesar 
(at  Uiat  time  of  Pompey's  faction),    was  to 
appear,  accompanied  with  a  rabble  of  foreign 
slaves  and  fencers;   and  Cato,  only  fortified 
with  his  own  courage  and  firmness ;  so  that  bis 
relations,  domestics,  and   many  good  people 
were  in  great  apprehension  for  nim,  and  to  that 
degree  uat  some  there  were  who  passed  over 
the   whole    night   without   sleep,  eating,  or 
drinking,  for  the  manifest  dan^r  diey  saw  him 
running  into ;  at  which  his  wife  and  sisters  did 
nothing  but  weep  and  torment  themselves  in 
his  house ;   whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
forted every  one,  and,  having  supped  after  his 
usual  manner,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  so  pro- 
foundly till  morning  that  one  of  his  fellow 
tribunes  roused  him  to  go  to  the  encounter.^ 
The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  ^*atness  of 
this  man's  courage,  by  the  rest  of  his  life,  may 


1  Pttttareh,  Life  of  Alamtder.  'Twaa  Che  mow  with  the 
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warrant  us  surely  to  judge  that  his  indifference 
proceeded  from  a  soul  so  much  elevated  above 
such  accidents  that  he  disdained  to  let  it  take 
any  more  hold  of  his  imagination  than  any 
other  ordinary  afiair. 

In  the  naval  engagement  which  Augustus 
won  against  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicilv,  just  as  tiiiey  were  to  begin  Jofcimd  aicep 
the  ngrht  he  was  so  fast  asleep  jart bSmm 
that  his  friends  were  compelled  Uttie. 
to  wake  him  to  give  the  signal 
of  battle.'  And  this  it  was  that  gave  Mark 
Antony  afterwards  occasion  to  reproach  him 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as  with 
open  eyes  to  behold  the  order  of  his  own  squad- 
rons, and  that  he  had  not  dared  to  present 
himself  before  the  soldiers  till  first  Agrippa  had 
brought  him  news  of  the  victory  obtained. 
But,  as  to  the  business  of  young  Marius,  who 
did  much  worse  (for  the  day  of  nis  last  battle 
against  Sylla,  after  he  had  ordered  his  army, 
and  given  the  word  and  signal  of  battle,  ne 
laid  him  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
repose  himself,  and  fell  so  fast  asleep  tliat  the 
rout  and  flight  of  his  men  could  haidly  awake 
him,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  fight),  he  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  so  extremely 
spent  and  worn  out  with  labour  and  want  of 
sleep  that  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.' 
Upon  this  matter  the  physicians  may  determine 
whether  sleep  be  so  necessary  that  our  lives 
depend  upon  it :  for  we  read  that  they  killed 
King  Perseus  of  Macedon,  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
by  loping  him  from  sleep ;  but  Pliny  instances 
some  who  have  lived  long  without  sleep.^  He- 
rodotos  speaks  of  nations  where  the  men  sleep 
and  wake  bv  half  years  ;^  and  they  who  write 
the  life  of  toe  sa^^e  Epimenides  afiirm  that  he 
slept  seven  and  fifty  years  together.* 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

OF  THB  BATTLE  OF   DREUX. 

Our  battle  of  Dreux*°  was  full  of  extraordinary 
accidents:  but  such  men  as  have  no  great 
kindness  for  M.  de  Guise,  nor  much  favour  his 
reputation,  are  willing  to  have  him  thought  to 
blame,  and  say  that  his  making  a  halt,  and  delay- 
ing time  with  the  forces  he  commanded,  whilst 
ftionsieur  the  Constable,  who  was  general  of 
the  army,  was  raked  through  and  through  with 
the  enemies'  artillery,  is  not  to  be  excused; 
and  that  he  had  much  better  have  run  the 
hazard  of  charging  the  enemy  in  flank  than 
steying  for  the  advantage  of  falling  in  upon 


*  Plutereh,  U/t  ofSifUa,  c.  IS.  ,      . .  ^  . 
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the  rear,  to  suffer  so  great  a  loss. 
Victory  the  But,  besides  what  the  event  de- 
S^SSiS'lid  monstrated,  he  who  wiU  consider 
every  Midier.       it  without  passion  or  prejudice 

will  easily  be  induced  to  confess 
that  the  aim  and  design  not  of  a  captain  only, 
but  of  every  private  soldier,  ought  to  look  at 
the  victory  in  general ;  and  that  no  particular 
occurrences,  how  nearly  soever  they  may  con- 
cern his  own  interest,  should  divert  him  from 
that  pursuit.  Philopoemen,  in  an  encounter 
with  Machanidas,  having  sent  before  a  good 
strong  party  of  hb  archers  to  begin  the  skirmish, 
the  enemy  having  routed  these  pursued  them 
post  haste  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  in  that 
pursuit  passing  by  the  place  where  Philopoemen 
was,  though  his  soldiers  were  impatient  to  fall 
on,  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  stir  from  his 
post,  nor  to  present  himself  to  the  enemy  to 
relieve  his  men,  but,  having  suffered  them  to  be 
chased  about  the  field,  ana  cut  in  pieces  before 
his  face,  charged  in  upon  their  body  of  foot, 
when  he  saw  them  left  naked  by  their  horse ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  LacedsB- 
montans,  yet  taking  them  in  the  nick,  when, 
thinking  wemselves  secure  of  the  victory,  they 
began  to  disorder  their  ranks,  he  did  his  busi- 
ness with  great  faoilitv,  and  then  put  himself 
in  pursuit  of  Machanidas.^  Which  case  is  very 
like  that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
In  that  fierce  battle  betwixt  Agesilans  and 

the  Boeotians,  which  Xenophon, 
2jj^?'^«*-  who  was  present  at  it,  reports  to 
Boeotimni.  ^  ^^  roughest  he  had  ever  seen, 

Agesilaus  waved  the  advantage 
that  fortune  presented  to  him,  to  let  the  Boeo- 
tians' battalion  pass  by,  and  then  to  charge 
them  in  the  rear,  how  certain  soever  he  made 
himself  of  the  victory,  judging  it  would  ra^er 
be  an  effect  of  conduct  than  valour  to  proceed 
that  way.  And  therefore,  to  show  his  prowess, 
rather  chose,  with  a  wonderful  ardour  of 
courage,  to  charge  them  in  the  front ;  but  he 
was  well  beaten,  and  wounded  for  his  pains, 
and  constrained  at  last  to  disengage  himself 
and  to  take  the  course  he  had  at  first  neglected, 
onening  his  battalion  to  give  way  to  this  torrent 
or  Boeotians,  and  being  past  by,  taking  notice 
that  they  marched  in  disorder,  like  men  that 
thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  he  Uien  pur- 
sued and  charged  them  in  flank,  yet  could  not 
prevail  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to  so  general  a  rout, 
but  that  thev  leisurely  retreated,  still  facing 
about  upon  him,  till  they  were  retired  into 
safety.' 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

OF   NAMBS. 

What  variety  of  herbs  soever  are  put  together 

1  Plutereh,  im  vUd, 

*  Id.,  Lift  0/ AgetUmu. 

*  WUUam,  uya  the  Dictionuy  ef  Trevoiiz,  wu  onee 
•PP!>«4  by  ««y  of  coDtempt  to  perwAu  who  were  thoiurht 
•iightiaKly  of. 


in  the  dish,  yet  the  whole  is  called  by  the  one 
name  of  a  salad.  In  like  manner,  under  the  | 
consideration  of  names,  I  will  here  make  a  ' 
hodge-podge  of  different  articles.  i 

Eveiy  nation  has  certain  names  that,  I  know 
not  why,  are  taken  in  no  good  part :  ss  with  | 
us  John,  William,^  and  Benedict.    Itenif  in 
the  gen^ogy  of  princes,  also, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  names    ^ISf^'l^en 
fatally  affected,  as  the  Ptolemies    fataUy  affected 
of  Egypt,  the  Henrys  of  Eng-    }*^*5^ 
land,  the  Charleses  of  France,    ^^? 
the  Baldwins  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Williams  of  our  ancient  Aquitaine,  from 
whence  'tis  said  the  name  of  Guienne  has  its 
derivation ;  which  would  seem  far-fetched,  were 
there  not  as  crude  derivations  in  Plato  himself.* 

Item,   'tis  a  frivolous  thing  in  itself,  but 
nevertheless  worthy  to   be    re- 
corded for  the  strangeness  of  it*  ^^JLU^ 
which  IS  writ  by  an  eye-witness,    ubics at » feast, 
that  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,    ^7  » »»«»• 
son  of  Henry  the  Second,  King    ^'^2. 
of  England,  making  a  great  feast 
in  France,  the  concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry 
was  so  gr^t  that  being,  for  sport's  sake,  divided 
into  troops,  according  to  taeir  names,  in  the 
first  troop,  which  consisted  of  Williams,  there 
were  found  an  hundred  and  ten  knights  sitting 
at  the  table  of  that  name,  without  reckouuig 
the  simple  gentlemen  and  their  servants. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  distribute  the  tables  by 
the  names  of  the  guests  as  it  was 
in  the  Emperor  Geta  to  distribute    DiBhes  of  meat 
the  several  courses  of  his  meat    ■er«dap«e- 
by  the  first  letters  of  the  meats    SSTSf  ?he 
themselves,  where  those  that  be-    alphabet, 
gan  with  b  were  served  up  to- 
gether, as  brawn,  bee^  bream,  bustards,  and 
beccaficos,  and  so  of  others.* 

ItetHf  there  is  a  saying  that  it  is  a  good 
thin^  to  have  a  good  name,  that  is  to  say, 
credit  and  a  good  repute.  But  b^des  this,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  well-sounding  name, 
such  as  is  at  the  same  time  easy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  easy  to  be  remembered, 
by  reason  that  kings  and  other    ^^  ^  ffood  to 

rt  pePBons  do  by  that  means  ^^i  bTpro- 
more  easily  know  and  the  nouaeed. 
more  hardly  forget  us ;  and,  in- 
deed, of  our  own  servants,  we  more  frequently 
call  and  employ  those  whose  names  are  roost 
ready  upon  the  tongue.  I  myself  have  seen 
that  Henry  the  Second  could  not  for  his  heart 
hit  of  a  gentleman's  name  of  our  countr}*^  of 
Gascony ;  and  moreover  was  fain  to  call  one 
of  the  oueen's  maids  of  honour  by  die  eeneral 
name  ot  her  family,  her  own  being  so  difficult 
to  pronounce  or  remember.  And  Socrates 
thinks  it  worthy  a  father's  care  to  give  fine 
names  to  his  children. 


*  The  name  of  Guienne  deiiTea  not  from  OtnUaume,  but 
from  AguUanla,  Aquitaine,  whence,  firat,  Attuienne,  then 
Ouientu. 

^  Spartian,  Life  ofOeta,  e.  5. 
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The  origin  of 
the  fottndation 
of  Notre  Dame 
UGtande,  at 

Foictiers. 


Item,  tis  said  that  the  foundation  of  Nostre 
Dame  la  Grande,  at  Poictiers, 
took  its  original  hence:  that 
a  debauched  young  fellow,  for- 
merly living  in  that  place,  having 
picked  up  a  wench,  and,  at  her 
first  coming  in,  asking  her  name, 
and  being  answered  that  it  was  Mary,  he  felt 
himself  so  suddenly  darted  through  with  the 
awe  of  religion,  anci  the  reverence  to  that  sacred 
name  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  he  not  only 
immediately  sent  the  girl  away,  but  became  a 
reformed  man,  and  so  continued  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
miracle,  there  was  erected  upon  the  place 
H'bere  this  young  man's  house  stood,  first  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  and  afterwards 
the  church  that  we  now  see  standing  there. 
This  auricular  reproof  wrought  upon  the  con- 
science, and  that  ri^ht  into  the  soul.  This  that 
follows  insinuated  itself  merely  by  the  senses. 
Pythagoras  being  in  company  with  some  wild 
young  fellows,  and  perceiving  that,  heated  with 
the  ieast,  they  complotted  to  go  violate  an 
bonest  bouse,  commanded  the  singing- wench  to 
alter  her  wanton  airs;  and  by  a  solemn,  grave, 
and  spondaick  music,  gentiy  enchanted  and  laid 
asleep  their  ardour.^ 

//em,  will  not  posterity  sav  that  our  modem 
reformation  has  been  wonderfully  exact,  in 
having  not  only  scuffled  with  and  overcome 
errors  and  vice,  and  filled  the  world  with  devo- 
tion, humility,  obedience,  peace,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtue;  but  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
quarfel  with  the  ancient  baptismal  names  of 
Chark«,  Louis,  and  Francis,  to  fill  the  world 
with  Methusalems,  Ezekicis,  and  Malachis,  of 
a  hr  more  spiritual  sound  ?  A  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity, 
and  who  was  always  preferring  the  excellency 
of  preceding  times  in  comparison  with  this  pre- 
sent age  of  ours,  did  not  (amongst  the  rest) 
forget  to  magnify  the  lony  and  magnificent 
sound  of  the  gentlemen's  names 
of  those  days,  Don  Grumcdan, 
Quadregan,  Agesilan,  &c.,  which 
but  to  hear  named  he  conceived 
to  be  other  kind  of  men  than 
Pierre,  GuiUot,  and  Michel. 
Item,  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  Jaques 
Amiot  for  leaving,  throughout  a  whole  French 
oration,  the  Latin  names  entire,  without  vary- 
ing and  dissecting  them,  to  give  Uiem  a  French 
termination.  It  seemed  a  littie  harsh  and  rough 
at  first ;  but  already  custom,  by  the  authority 
of  his  Plutarch,  has  overcome  that  novfdty. 
I  have  often  wished  that  such  as  write  chroni- 
cles in  Latin  would  leave  our  names  as  they 
find  them,  for  in  making  of  Vaudemont  VaUe- 
nanianuM,  and  metamorphosing  names  to  dress 
them  out  in  Greek  or  Latin,  we  know  not 
where  we  are,  and  with  the  persons  of  the  men 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  story. 

*  SexUu  Empiricw,  adrentu  Mathem*  vi. 


Sopnbaad 
mfoiftcent 
UACtof  the 
■adtBC  iio> 


The  obtcuretft 
familiet  most 
liable  to  be 
faUified. 


To  conclude,  'tis  a  scurvy  custom,  and  of 
very  ill  consequence,  which  we 
have  in  our  kingdom  of  France,    ^  cuttom  in 

.  ,,  ®  V      *i.  jf     »rance for gfen- 

to  call  every  man  by  the  name  of  tiemento  ^by 
his  manor  or  seigneury  :  'tis  the  ^^  n»™e  «' 
thing  in  the  world  that  does  the  ^i^lSSSbJ.. 
most  confound  families  and  de- 
scents. A  younger  brother  of  a  good  family, 
having  a  manor  left  him  by  his  father,  by  the 
name  of  which  he  has  been  known  and  honoured, 
cannot  handsomely  leave  it ;  ten  years  after  his 
decease  it  ftdls  into  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  who 
does  the  same.  Do  but  judge  whereabouts  we 
shall  be  concerning  the  knowledge  of  these 
men.  We  need  look  no  farther  for  examples 
than  our  own  royal  family,  where  every  par- 
tition creates  a  new  surname,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  the  original  of  the  family  is  totally  lost. 
There  is  so  great  a  liberty  taken  in  these  muta- 
tions that  I  have  not  in  my  time 
seen  any  one  advanced  by  fortune 
to  any  extraordinary  grandeur, 
who  has  not  presently  had  ge- 
nealogical titles  added  to  him, 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  father,  and  who  has 
not  been  engrafted  upon  some  illustrious  stem ; 
and,  by  good  luck,  the  obscurest  families  are 
the  most  proper  for  falsification.  How  many 
gcntiemen  have  we  in  France,  who,  by  their 
own  talk,  are  of  royal  extraction?  More,  I 
think,  than  of  those  that  will  confess  they  are 
not. 

Was  not  this  a  pleasant  passage  of  a  friend 
of  mine?  There  were  a  great  many  gen- 
tiemen  assembled  together  'about  Uie  dispute 
of  one  seigneur  with  another ;  which  other 
had,  in  trutii,  some  pre-eminence  of  tides  and 
alliances  above  the  ordinary  run  of  nobility. 
Upon  the  debate  of  this  priority,  every  one 
standing  up  for  himself,  to  make  himself  equal 
to  him,  alleged,  one  one  extraction,  another 
another ;  one  the  near  resemblance  of  name ; 
another  of  arms ;  another  an  old  worm-eaten 
patent;  and  the  least  of  them  made  himself 
out  great-grandchild  to  some  foreign  king. 
When  they  came  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  my 
friend,  instead  of  taking  his  place  amongst 
them,  retiring  with  the  most  profound  congees, 
entreated  the  company  to  excuse  him  for  having 
hitherto  lived  with  them  at  the  saucy  rate  of  a 
companion  ;  but,  being  now  better  iufonned  of 
their  quality,  he  would  begin  to  pay  them  the 
respect  due  to  tiieir  birth  and  grandeur,  saying 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  sit  down  among  so 
many  princes.  After  jesting  with  them  for 
some  time,  he  made  them  a  thousand  re- 
proaches :  "  J  jet  us,  in  God's  name,  satisfy 
ourselves  with  what  our  fathers  were  contented 
with,  and  with  what  we  are.  We  are  great 
enough,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  to  main- 
tain It.  Let  us  not  disown  the  fortune  and 
condition  of  our  ancestors,  but  lay  aside  these 
ridiculous  imaginations,  that  can  never  be 
wanting  to  any  one  tiiat  has  tiie  impudence 
to  allege  them." 
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Arms  offer  no  more  security  than  surnames. 
I  bear  Azur  semi  de  trefles  d^&r, 

of  arou.  armee  de  ^uemeSf  mtse  en  face. 

What  privilege  has  this  to  con- 
tinue particularly  in  my  house  and  name  ?  A 
son-in-law  will  transport  it  into  another  family ; 
or  some  pal^  purchaser  will  make  them  nis 
first  arms.  There  is  nothing  wherein  there  is 
more  change  and  confusion. 

But  this  consideration  leads  me  perforce  into 
another  subject.  Let  us  look  a  little  narrowly 
into,  and,  iu  God's  name,  examine  upon  what 
foundation  we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation, 
for  which  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Wherein  do  we  place  this  renown  that  we  hunt 
after  with  such  infinite  anxiety  and  trouble  ? 
It  is,  in  the  end,  Peter  or  William  that  bears 
it,  takes  it  into  his  possession,  and  whom  it 
only  concerns.  O,  wnat  a  valiant  faculty  is 
hope^  that  in  a  mortal  subject,  and  in  a  moment, 
mfutes  nothing  of  usurping  infinity,  immensity, 
eternity,  and  of  supplying  her  master's  in<ii- 
^ence,  at  her  pleasure,  with  all  things  he  can 
imagine  or  desire !  Nature  has  here  given  us 
a  pretty  toy  to  i>la^  withal.  And  this  Feter  or 
William,  what  is  it  but  a  sound,  when  all  is 
done  ?  Or  three  or  four  dashes  with  a  pen,  so 
easy  to  be  varied  that  I  would  fain  know  to 
whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  glory  of  so  many 
victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin,  or  to  Guea- 
qnin?*  And  yet  there  would  be  something 
more  in  the  case  than  in  Lucian,  that  Sigma 
shonld  serve  Tau  with  a  process  f  for 

Non  IcTia  aut  ladicra  petnntiur 
Pnemia}" 

"  He  leeka  no  mean  reward*  ;" 

the  quest  is  here  in  good  earnest.  The  point 
is,  which  of  these  letters  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
so  many  sieges,  battles,  wounds,  imprisonments, 
and  services  done  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
this  famous  constable. 

Nicholas  Dcnisot^  never  concerned  himself 
further  than  the  letters  of  his  name,  of  which 
he  has  altered  the  whole  contexture  to  build  up 
by  anaeram  the  Count  d'Abinois,  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  the  glor^  of  his  poetry  and 
painting.  And  the  histonan  Suetonius  looked 
only  to  the  meaning  of  his ;  and  so  cashiering 
his  father's  surname.  Ileitis,  left   TranquiUus 


>  In  Froinart'i  History,  Jthen  we  find  all  the  most  me- 
morable action*  of  this  c^reat  man,  both  before  and  after  hit 
advancement  to  the  dimity  of  constable,  and  to  hb  death,  he 
is  not  named  Guesquin,  nor  Glesquin,  nor  Gucaquin,  but 
Guesclin.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Froissart  (torn.  ii. 
book  3,)  long  after,  having  mentioned  his  death,  tells  ns 
that  having  called  him  by  the  name  of  Glesquin,  in  presence 
of  William  d'Aneenis,  a  gentleman  of  Biitanny,  that  gentle- 
man said  to  him,  *'  That  Glay  Aquin  was  the  right  surname 
of  this  famous  constable,"  which  he  proved  lohim  by  a  very 
pleasant  story,  which  has,  however,  all  the  air  of  romance. 
Alcnage,  however,  mentions  no  fewer  than  fourteen  different 
w  cys  of  spelling  the  name. 

'^  lleferring  to  Lucian's  Judgment  of  the  Voweit, 

*  Mneid,  zii.  76 <• 
Painter  and  Poet,  bom  at  Mans,  1515. 
Bayard's  name. 
An'toniu  Iscalin  (the  real  name}    was  named  Poulin, 


« 


successor  to  the  reputation  of  bis  writings. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  Captain  Bayard 
should  have  no  honour  but  what  he  derives 
from  the  great  deeds  of  Peter  Terrail ;'  and  that 
Antonio  Escalin  should  suffer  himself  to  his  face 
to  be  robbed  of  the  honour  of  so  many  naviga- 
tions and  commands  at  sea  and  land  by  Captain 
Poulin  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde  ?* 

Secondly,  these  are  dashes  of  the  pen,  com- 
mon to  a  thousand  people.  How  many  are 
there  in  eveiy  race  of  the  same  name  and  sur- 
name ?  And  how  many  in  several  races,  ages, 
and  countries  ?  History  tells  us  of  three  So- 
crateses,  ^Yt  Platos,  eight  Aristotles,  seven 
Xenophons,  twenty  Demetriuses,  twenty  The- 
odores ;  and  how  many  more  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  we  may  imagine.  Who  hinders 
my  groom  from  calling  himself  Ponipey  the 
Great?  But,  after  all,  what  virtue,  what 
springs  are  there  that  convey  to  my  deceased 
groom,  or  the  other  Pompey,  who  had  his  head 
cut  off  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and 
these  so  much  honoured  flourishes  of  the  pen, 
so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them  ? 

Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  aepultos.' 
"  Can  we  believe  the  dead  regard  anch  thinga  V* 

What  sense  have  the  two  companions  in  the 
greatest  esteem  of  men, — Epaminondas,  of  tliis 
glorious  verse,  that  has  been  so  many  ages 
current  in  liis  praise ; 

Consiliis  nostris  lana  eat  attrita  Laconum ;" 
"  One  Sparta  by  my  coonsela  ia  o'erthiown }" 

and  Africanus,  of  this  other, 

A  sole  ezonente,  suffra  M«oti'  Palndea, 

Vmn  Hat  niii  tat^m  tn«  BAnninamvA  nnftat.' 


Nemo  eat  qui  fisetis  me  eequiparare  qoeat.' 

From  early  dawn  unto  the  setting  ran, 

There's  none  can  match  the  deeiu  that  I  have  done.*' 


The  survivors,  indeed,  tickle  themselves  with 
these  praises,  and,  by  them  incited  to  jealousy 
or  desire,  inconsiderately  and  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  attribute  to  the  dead  this  their 
own  feeling ;  vainly  flattering  themselves  that 
they  shall  one  day  in  turn  be  capable  of  the 
same.      God  knows,  however, 

Ad  hfecse 
Romanus,  Grajusque,  et  Barbarus  induperator 
Erexit ;  causas  discriminis  atque  laboris 
Ittde  habuit :  tanto  mi^or  fame  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutisl'o 


from  Poulin,  in  the  Albigeois,  \rhere  he  was  bora.  He 
took  the  name  of  De  la  Gwde  from  a  corporal  of  that  name, 
who,  passing  one  day  through  Poulin,  with  a  company  of 
foot-soldiers,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  carried  him  oti'  with 
htm  to  make  him  his  boy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wit,  valour,  and  conduct,  in  the  several  employmenta  which 
he  had,  as  general  of  the  galleys,  ambasaador  to  the  Porte, 
and  to  England,  Kcc.,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his 
successors,  down  to  Charles  IX.— See  Brantome,  lUuatriotis 
Men. 

f  JEneidf  iv.  34. 

f*  This  verse,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  Cicero  (Tttt. 
QtuM.  V.  17),  is  the  firat  of  the  four  elegiac  verses  that  were 
engraved  un  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Epaminondaa  (Pausa<* 
nias.  is.  IS).  In  Cicero,  however,  you  find  AUonsa,  not 
Attrita. 

*  Cjccto,  Tmjtc.  Qi.o's.  v.  17' 

^°  Juvcual,  X.  ISJ. 
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"  Wii'd  withtbe  lore  of  theie,  whmt  eountlcM  iwama, 
BuImumiu,  Romans,  Gredt,  hare  nuh'd  to  arms. 
All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  defied, 
And  mauUy  conquer'd,  or  aa  madlj  died  I 
So  maeh  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 
The  generooa  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  deeds.*' 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 


OP  THB   UNCBRTAINTT  OF  OUR  JUDGMENT. 


Whethcraeoo- 
OMrad  enemy 
utoold  be  pur- 
sued to  eatre- 
mity.  Reasons 
for  and  against 
it. 


It  was  well  said  by  the  poet, 

'Eiv^Mv  M  wo\in  vofios  fv0a  Kat  ivBa,^ 

*' There  is  eveiy  v^Mre  liberty  of  talking 
enough,  and  eaongh  to  be  said  on  both 
sides." 

For  example : 

Vines  Annibal,  e  non  seppe  usar  poi 
Ben  la  nttoriosa  sua  yentara.* 

'         "  The  Carthaginian,  though  renown'd  in  fight, 
Impror'd  not  all  his  Tictories  aa  he  might." 

Such  as  would  take  this  side,  and  condemn  the 
OTcnight  of  our  leaders,  in  not  pushing  home 

I  the  victory  at  Monoontour ;  or  accuse  the  King 
of  Spain'  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  his  best 
nse  of  the  advantage  he  had  against  us  at  St. 
Qnentin,  may  conclude  these  oversights  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  soul  drunk  with  success,  or  irom 
a  comra^  which,  being  full  and  over-goreed 
with  this  beginning  or  good  fortune,  had  lost 

,  the  appetite  of  adding  to  it,  having  already 
enougn  to  do  to  digest  what  it  had  taken  in : 
he  has  his  arms  faU,  and  can  embrace  no  more. 
Unworthy  of  the  benefit  fortune  had  put  into 
his  hands :  for  what  utility  does  he  reap  from 
it,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  gives  his  enemy  time 
to  rally  ?  What  hope  is  there  that  he  will  dare 
at  another  time  to  attack  an  enemy  re-united 
and  re-composed,  and  armed  anew  with  despite 
and  revenge,  who  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him 
when  routed  and  unmanned  by  fear? 

Dam  Ibrtana  calet,  dam  eonfidt  omnia  terror .< 

"  Whilst  Fortone'a  in  a  heat,  and  terrm  throws 
A  dismal  gloom,  eonfoondmg  all  their  foes." 

But,  withal,  what  better  opportunity  can  he 
expect  than  that  he  has  lost  ?  'Tis  not  here,  as 
in  fencing,  where  the  most  hits  win :  for  so 
lonf  as  i£e  enemy  is  on  foot,  the  gune  is  new 

I  to  begin ;  tliat  is  not  to  be  called  a  victory  that 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  the  en- 

\   counter  wnere  Cssar  had  the  worse,  near  the 

I  dty  of  Oricum,  he  reproached  Pompey's  sol- 
diers that  he  had  been  lost,  had  their  general 
Imown  how  to  overcome;'  and  afterwards 
showed  him  a  very  different  trick,  when  he 

,   beat  him  in  his  turn. 

But  why  may  not  a  man  also  argue,  on  the 


>  Boner,  lUmd,  ax.  «9. 

*  Petfareh,  Son.  BS. 

*  Philip  II.,  who  defeated  the  French  near  St.  Qucntin, 
the  smh  of  August,  15M,  being  St.  Lawrence's  day. 

*  Loe.  viL  734. 


contrary,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  precipitous 
and  insatiate  spirit  not  to  know  how  to  re- 
strain its  ardour ;  that  it  is  to  abuse  the  favour 
of  God  to  exceed  the  measure  he  has  prescribed 
them ;  and  that  again  to  throw  a  man's  self 
into  danger,  after  a  victory  obtained,  is  again 
to  expose  himself  to  the  mercy  of  fortane ;  and 
that  it  b  one  of  the  highest  rules  in  the  art  of 
war  not  to  drive  an  enemy  to  despair  7  Sylla 
and  Marius,  in  the  social  war,  having  defeated 
the  Marsians,  seeing  yet  a  body  of  reserve  that, 
prompted  by  despair,  was  coming  on  like  furious 
beasts  to  charge  in  upon  them,  thought  it  not 
convenient  to  await  them.  Had  not  Monsieur 
De  Foix's  ardour  transported  him  so  precipi- 
tously to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  he  had  not  obscured  it  by  his  own 
death.  And  yet  the  recent  memory  of  his  ex- 
ample served  to  preserve  Monsieur  d'Anguien 
from  the  same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  Seri- 
soles.  'Tis  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  you 
have  deprived  of  all  means  to  escape  but  by  his 
arms :  for  necessity  teaches  violent  resolutions : 
Gravisgimi  sunt  tnarsus  irritaia  necessiiaHs^ 
'*  Enraged  necessity  bites  deep." 

Vincitur  hand  gratis,  jugnlo  qui  provocat  hootem.^ 
"  The  foe  that  meets  the  sword  sells  his  life  dear." 

This  it  was  that  made  Pharax  withhold  the 
King  of  Lacedaemon,  who  had  won  a  battle  of 
the  Mantineans,  from  going  to  charge  a  thou- 
sand Argians,  who  were  escaped  in  an  entire 
body  from  the  defeat ;  but  rather  let  them  steal 
off  at  liberty,  that  he  might  not  encounter 
valour  whetted  and  enraged  by  mischance.^ 
Clodomir,  King  of  Aquitame,  after  a  victory 
pursuing  Gondemar,  King  of  Burgundy,  beaten 
and  flying,  compelled  him  to  face  about,  and 
make  head ;  and  his  obstinacy  deprived  him  of 
the  fruit  of  his  conquest,  for  he  there  lost  his 
life. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  were  to  choose 
whether  he  would  have  his  sol- 
diers richly  accoutred  and  armed,  2Jj?h"iSd  b« 
or  armed  only  for  necessary  de-  richly  armed, 
fence ;  this  a^^ument  would  step 
in  in  &vour  ofthe  first  (of  which  opinion  were 
Sertorius,  Philopoemen,  Brutus,  Caesar,  and 
others),  that  it  is  to  a  soldier  an  enflaming  of 
courage,  and  a  spur  to  ^lor\',  to  see  himself 
bravely  apparellea,  and  withal  affords  occasion 
to  be  more  obstinate  in  fight,  having  his  arms, 
which  are  in  a  manner  his  estate  and  inherit- 
ance, to  defend ;  which  is  the  reason,  says 
Xenophon,  why  those  of  Asia  carried  their 
wives,  concubines,  with  their  choicest  jewels 
and  greatest  wealth,  along  with  them  to  the 
wars.'  But  then  these  arguments  would  offer 
on  the  other  side  :  that  a  eeneral  ought  rather 
to  lessen  than  increase,  in  nis  soldiers,  their  so- 


»  Plut.  i»  m'M. 

'  Declamnt.  Pnrc.  Latro.  apud  Sallust 


7  l^ean,  ir.  S/A. 
"  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  S5. 
*  Cgropttdia,  iv.  4. 
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licitude  of  preserving  themselves  :  that  by  this 
means  they  will  be  in  a  double  fear  of  hazard- 
ing their  persons ;  as  also  that  it  will  be  a 
double  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  fight  for  a 
victory  where  so  rich  spoils  are  to  be  obtained. 
And  Uiis  very  thing  has  been  observed,  in  for- 
mer times,  notably  to  encourage  the  Romans 
ai^ainst  the  Samnites.  Antiochus  shewing 
Hannibal  the  army  he  had  raised,  wonderfully 
splendid,  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  equipage, 
asked  him — "Will  the  Romans  be  satisfied 
with  that  army  ?"  "  Satisfied  !"  replied  the 
other;  "  yes,  doubtless,  were  their  avarice 
never  so  great."*  Lycurgus  not  only  forbad 
his  soldiers  all  manner  of  sumptuousness  in 
their  equipage,  but  moreover  to  strip  their  con- 
quered enemies,  because,  he  said,  he  would 
have  poverty  and  frugality  shine  with  the  rest 
of  the  battle.' 

At  sieges,    and  elsewhere,   where  occasion 

draws  us  near  to  the  enemy,  we 

Whether  sol-       readily  suflTer  our  men  to  brave, 

•offered *to  ^^r  *"^  aflTront  the  enemy  with 

i»rave  and  all  sorts  of  injurious  language ; 

and  not  without  some  colour  of 
reason ;  for  it  is  of  no  little  con- 
sequence to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy 
and  composition,  in  representing  to  them  that 
there  is  no  fair  quarter  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy  they  have  incensed  to  that  degree,  nor 
other  remedy  remaining,  but  in  victory.  And 
yet  Yiteilius  found  himself  out  in  this  way 
of  proceeding;  for  having  to  do  with 
Otho,  weaker  in  respect  of  his  soldiers,  long 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  effeminated  with  the 
delights  of  the  city ;  he  so  nettled  them  at  last, 
with  stinging  language,  reproaching  them  with 
cowardice,  and  the  regret  of  the  mistresses  and 
entertainments  they  had  left  behind  at  Rome, 
that  by  this  means  he  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution  as  no  exhortation  would  have  had 
the  power  to  have  done;  and  himself  made 
them  fall  upon  him,  with  whom  their  own 
captains  before  could  by  no  means  prevail. 
Atid,  indeed,  when  they  are  injuries  that  touch 
to  the  quick,  it  may  very  well  fall  out  that  he 
who  went  but  sluggishly  to  work  in  the  behalf 
of  his  prince  will  full  to  it  with  another  sort  of 
mettle,  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own. 
Considering  of  how  great  importance  is  the 
preservation  of  the  general  of  an 
^°^h?to'  a"ny>  and  that  the  universal  aim 
disguise  them-    of  an  enemy  is  levelled  directly 

SSc.*^^"*  *      ^^  *^®  ^^^  "P*^  ^^^^^  ^  others 
depend :  the  advice  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  dispute,  which  we  know  has  been 
taken  by  many  great  captains,  of  changing 


1  Anitts  GeUins.  r.  6. 

s  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedemonians* 

*  As  at  the  Battle  of  Inj,  in  the  penoa  of  Beniy  thie 
.Great. 

*  It  is  mr  opinioo,  observes  H.  Gotte,  that  one  who  has 
been  forcea  to  fly  his  country  firom  a  sentence  of  death,  for 
hannp  robbed  the  public,  can  never  deserve  the  title  of  a 
frreat  man.  As  to  the  infamoos  robbery  committed  by  this 
Oilippua«  <ee  Diodorus  of  Sicily.     His  fitther,  whose  name 


their  dress,  and  disguising  their  persons,  npoa 
tiie  point  of  going  to  engage,  rfevertheless, 
the  inconvenience  a  man,  by  so  doing,  runs 
into,  is  not  less  than  that  he  thinks  to  avoid : 
for  the  captain,  by  this  means,  being  concealed 
from  tlie  knowledge  of  his  own  men,  the  cou- 
rage they  should  derive  from  his  presence  and 
example  comes  by  degrees  to  cool  and  to  decay; 
and  not  seeing  the  wonted  marks  and  ensigns 
of  their  leader,'  they  presently  conclude  him 
either  deed,  or  that,  despairing  of  the  business, 
he  is  gone  to  shift  for  himself.  Experience 
shows  us  tliat  both  these  ways  have  been  both 
successful  and  otherwise.  What  befel  Pyrrhus 
in  the  battle  he  fought  against  the  consul 
Levinus,  in  Italy,  will  serve  us  to  both  pur- 
poses :'  for  though,  by  shrouding  his  person 
under  the  arms  of  Megacles,  and  making  tbe 
latter  wear  his,  he  undoubtedly  preserved  his 
own  life,  yet  by  that  very  means  he  was  withal 
very  near  running  into  the  other  mischief  of 
losinff  the  battle.  Alexander,  Ccesar,  and 
Luciulus,  loved  to  make  themselves  known  in 
battle,  by  rich  accoutrements  and  arms  of  a 
particular  lustre  and  colour.  Agis,  Agesilaus, 
and  that  great  Gilippus,^  on  the  contrary,  used 
to  fi^ht  obscurely  armed,  and  without  any 
imperial  attendance  or  distinction. 

Amongst  other  oversights  Pompey  is  charged 
withal,  at  the  Battle  of  Phar-  -j-^.  ... 
salia,  he  is  condemned  for  making  best  to  ^  upon 
his  army  stand  still  to  receive  the  an  enemy,  or  to 
enemy's  charge;*  "by  reason  ]J^®'*° 
that''  (I  shall  here  steal  Plu- 
tarch's own  words,  that  are  better  than  mine,) 
"  he,  by  so  doing,  deprived  himself  of  the  vio- 
lent impression  tlie  motion  of  running  adds  to 
the  first  shock  of  arms,  and  hindered  the  im- 
petus of  the  combatants,  which  was  wont  to 
give  great  impetuosity  and  fury  to  the  first 
encounter ;  especially  when  they  come  to  rush 
in  with  their  utmost  vigour,  their  courages 
increasing  by  the  shouts  and  the  career ;  thereby 
rendering  his  soldiers'  animosity  and  ardour,  as 
a  man  may  say,  more  reserved  and  cold," 
This  is  what  Plutarch  says ;"  but  if  Caesar  had 
come  by  the  worse,  why  might  it  not  as  well 
have  been  urged  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  and  most  steady  posture  of  fighting 
is  that  wherein  a  man  stands  planted  firm, 
without  motion ;  and  they  who  make  a  halt 
upon  their  march,  closing  up,  and  reserving 
their  force  within  themselves  for  the  push  of 
the  business,  have  a  great  advantage  against 
those  who  are  disordered,  and  who  have  already 
spent  half  their  breath  in  running  on  preci- 
pitously to  the  charge.    Besides,  uat  an  army 


fras  Clearehos,  was  in  tiie  same  scrape.  Being  cast  for  his 
life,  he  fled,  says  Diodorus,  before  the  sentence.  Thus,  adds 
the  historian,  did  these  two  personages,  who  in  other  res- 
pects were  both  reputed  excellent  men,  throw  a  scandal  upon 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  actions,  by  suffering  theaiselves 
to  be  corrupted  with  sordid  avarice. 

>  It  is  Ciesar  himself  that  lays  this  blame  on  Pompey.— 
De  IteUo  Cim/i,  iii.  17* 

*  Li/e  of  Pompcjft  c.  10. 
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>  being  a  body  made  up  of  so  many  members,  it 
I  is  impossible  for  it  to  move  in  this  fury  with  so 

euct  a  motion  as  not  to  break  the  order  of 
I  bttde,  and  that  the  rodiest  are  engaeed  before 
I  their  fellows  can  come  up  to  relieve  Siem.  In 
I  that  disgraoefbl  battle  betwixt  the  two  Persian 

brothers,  the  LacsBdemonian,  Clearchus,  who 
I  commanded  the  Greeks  of  Cyrus's  party,  led 

them  on  gently,  and  without  precipitation,  to 
I  the  charse ;  but  coming  within  fifty  paces,  put 
'  them  to  full  speed,  hoping,  in  so  short  a  career, 
I  both  to  preserve  dieir  oraer,  to  husband  their 

I  breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
sdvanla^  of  impetuosity  both  to  tlieir  persons 
and  their  missive  arms.'  Others  have  regu- 
lated this  question  in  charging,  thus ;  "  if  your 

I I  enemy  come  running  upon  you,  stand  firm  to 
1  receive  him ;  if  he  stand  to  receive  you,  run 

fuU  drive  upon  him."' 
I      In  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 

the  Fifth,  into  Provence,  King 

wiMtbcr  it  is  Francis  was  put  to  choose  whether 
I   ^ **■    .^      to  go  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to 

ErhiseiiaByiB    await  him  in  his  own  dominions ; 

ku  own  tern-      and  though  he  well  considered  of 

'   ^'.^^    *»ow  S^^^  advantage  it  was  to 
I    opon  hia.  preserve  his  own  territories  entire, 

I  and  clear  from  tlie  troubles  of 

war,  to  the  end  that,  being  unexhausted  of  her 
stores,  it  might  continually  supply  men  and 
money  at  need ;  that  the  necessity  of  war  re- 
I  quires  at  every  turn  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  the 
country  before  them,  wiiich  cannot  very  well 
be  done  upon  one's  own ;  besides  which,  the 
country  people  do  not  so  easily  digest  such 
.  havoc  by  those  of  their  own  party  as  from  an 
I  enemy,  'so  that  seditions  and  commotions  might 
by  such  means  be  kindled  amongst  us ;  that  the 
I  license  of  pillage  and  plunder,  which  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  at  home,  is  a  great  ease  and  re- 
freshment against  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of 
war ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  prospect  of 
gain  than  his  bare  pay  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  running  home,  being  but  two  steps  from 
his  wife  and  his  own  house ;  that  he  who  lays 
the  cloth  is  ever  at  the  charge  of  the  feast ; 
that  there  is  more  alacrity  in  assaulting  than 
defending :  and  that  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a 
battle  in  our  own  bowels  is  so  violent  as  to 
endanger  the  disjointing  of  the  whole  body, 
th^re  bein^  no  passion  so  contagious  as  that  of 
fear,  that  is  so  easily  believed,  or  that  so  sud- 
denly diffuses  itself;  and  that  the  cities  that 
should  hear  the  rattle  of  this  tempest,  that 
should  take  in  their  captains  and  soldiers,  still 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger, in  this  heat  and  hurry,  to  precipitate 
uemselves  upon  some  untoward  resolution : 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  chose  to  recal  the 
forces  he  had  oeyond  the  mountains,  and  to 
suffer  the  enemy  to  come  to  him. 


B,  An9ba$i$t  i.  S. 
'  Platwrii,  Preeepta  of  Maniage, 
*  7hm  vhote  of  tiUa  rMaootng  is  taken,  word  for  word. 


For  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that,  being  at  home,  and  amongst  his  friends, 
he  could  not  fail  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of 
conveniences ;  the  rivers  and  passes  he  had  at 
his  devotion  would  bring  him  in  both  provisions 
and  money  in  all  security,  and  without  the 
trouble  of  convoy  ;  that  he  should  find  his  sub- 
jects by  so  much  the  more  affectionate  to  him, 
by  how  much  their  danger  was  more  near  and 
pressing ;  that  having  so  many  cities  and  bar- 
riers to  secure  him,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
give  battle  at  his  own  opportunity  and  best 
advantage  ;  and,  if  it  pleased  him  to  delay  the 
time,  that  under  covert,  and  at  hb  own  ease, 
he  miffht  see  his  enemv  founder  and  defeat 
himself  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to 
encounter,  being  engaged  in  an  enemy's  country, 
where  before,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  war 
would  be  upon  him  ;  no  means  to  refresh  him- 
self, or  to  enlarge  his  quarters,  should  disease 
infest  them,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in 
safety.  No  money,  no  victuals,  but  all  at  the 
point  of  the  lance ;  no  leisure  to  repose  and 
take  breath ;  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  or 
country,  to  secure  him  from  ambushes  and 
surprises ;  and,  in  case  of  losing  a  battle,  no 
possible  means  of  saving  the  remains.'  Neither 
IS  there  want  of  example  in  both  these  cases. 

Scipio  thought  it  much  better  to  ^o  and  at- 
tack ois  enemy's  territories  in  Africa  than  to 
stay  at  home  to  defend  his  own,  and  fight  him 
in  Italy,  where  he  then  was ;  and  it  succeeded 
well  with  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Hanni- 
bal, in  the  same  war,  mined  himself,  by  aban- 
doning the  conquest  of  a  strange  country,  to  go 
and  defend  his  own.  The  Athenians,  having 
left  the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions,  to  go 
over  into  Sicily,  were  not  favoured  by  fortune 
in  their  design ;  but  Agathocles,  King  of  Syra- 
cuse, found  her  frtvourable  to  him,  wlien  he 
went  over  into  Africa,  and  left  the  war  at 
home. 

Thus  we  are  wont  to  conclude,  and  with 
reason,  that  events,  especially  in  war,  do  for  the 
most  part  depend  upon  fortune,  who  will  not  be 
governed  by,  nor  submit  unto,  human  reason  or 
prudence,  according  to  the  poet, 

Et  male  conioltit  pretium  est ;  pradentia  fallax. 
Nee  fortuna  probat  cmiuu,  wquiturque  merentee, 
Sed  Taga  per  cunctoa  nuUo  diacrimiDe  fertur. 
Scilicet  eat  altnd,  ^uod  nos  cogatque  regataue 
Majua,  et  io  propnaa  ducat  mortuia  legea.^ 

"  Prudence  deceitful  and  uncertain  i», 
111  counteU  aometiniea  hit,  where  good  one*  miM  : 
Thoagh  Fortune  lometimea  the  best  cauae  approve*, 
Adverae  and  wildly  ehe  as  often  rove*. 
To  that  tome  sreater  and  more  constant  cause 
Rttlea  and  subjecU  all  mortala  to  iU  laws." 

But,  to  take  the  thing  rif^ht,  it  should  seem 
that  our  counsels  and  deliberations  depend  as 
much  upon  fortune  as  anything  we  do,  and  that 
she  engages  our  very  reason  in  her  uncertainty 

from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  I.  in  council,  and  preserved 
by  WilUam  du  BeUay,in  his  Mrmoir;  Book  vi. 

4  Maniliua,  iv.  95. 
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and  confusion.  *'  We  argue  rashly  and  adven- 
turously/' savs  Timieus  in  Plato,  '^  because,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  our  reason  has  a  great  share 
in  the  temerity  of  chance." 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

OF  DSSTBIEBS. 

Here  am  I  become  a  grammarian — I,  who 
never  learned  any  language  but  by  rote,  and 
who  do  not  yet  know  adjective,  cpnjunctive,  or 
ablative.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  sort  of  horses,  by  them  called 
Funales,  or  DextrarioSy^  which  were  either  led- 
horses,  or  relay-horses,  to  be  taken  fresh  upon 
occasions;  and  thence  it  is  that  we  call  our 
horses  of  service  Destriers :  and  our  romances 
commonly  use  the  phrase  of  Adestrer  for  Ac- 
compagneTy  to  accompany.  They  also  called 
those  horses  Desultorios  Equos,  which  were 
taught  to  run  full  speed  side  by  side,  without 

bridle  or  saddle,  so  as  that  the 
Smm  £  the  I^D'^ft'*  gentlemen,  armed  at  all 
height  of  ipeed.    points,  would    shift  and  throw 

themselves  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Numidian  men-at-arms  had  always 
a  led-horse  in  one  hand,  besides  that  they  rode 
upon,  to  change  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Quibusy 
desultorum  in  modum,  binos  tmhentibus  eguos, 
inter  acerrimam  sespe  pugnam  in  recentem 
equuniy  exfessoy  armatis  transsultare  mos  erat : 
tanta  velocitas  ipsis,  tamque  docile  equorum 
genus?  **  Whose  custom  it  was,  leading  alon? 
two  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Desultorii, 
armed  as  they  were,  in  the  heat  of  fight,  to 
vault  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh  one:  so 
active  were  the  men,  and  the  horses  so  docile." 
There  are  many  horses  trained  to  help  their 
riders,  so  as  to  run  upon  any  one  that  presents 
a  drawn  sword,  to  fall  both  teeth  and  heels  upon 
any  that  front  or  oppose  them.  But  it  often 
falls  out  that  they  do  more  harm  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies;  besides  that  you  cannot 
reduce  them  again  into  order,  when  they  are 
once  engaged  and  grappled;  so  that  you  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  their  quarrel.  It  hap- 
pened very  unfortunately  to  Artybius,  general 
of  the  Persian  army,  fighting  man  to  man  with 
Onesilus,  King  of  Salamis,  to  be  mounted  upon 
a  horse  taught  in  this  school ;  for  it  was  the 
occasion  of  bis  death ;  the  squire  of  Onesilus 


1  Suetonioe  (Life  of  Tlberiof),  and  Statiiu  (Thebaid.  ▼!. 
46l.}f  hare  employed  the  term /unaii$  in  thistenie;  bat 
dextrarnu  is  a  bvbariam  used  only  by  the  anthon  (rf  the 
middle  ages. 

*  livy,  xxiii.  30. 

3  Herodot.  T.  111. 

^  In  the  narrative  which  Philip  de  Gomines  has  g:iven  of 
this  battle  (viii.  C).  in  which  he  himself  was  present,  be 
tells  us  of  wonderful  performances  by  the  hone  on  which 
the  king  was  mounted.  The  name  of  the  horse  was  Sayoy, 
and  it  was  the  most  beautiful  horse  he  had  erer  seen. 
During  the  battle  the  king  was  personally  attacked,  when  he 
had  nobody  near  him  but  a  Talet  de  chambre,  a  little  fellow, 


cleaving  him  down  with  a  scythe  betwixt  the  i 
shoulders,  as  the  horse  was  reared  up  upon  his 
master.'    And  what  the  Italians  repoit,  that, 
in  the  battle  of  Fomuova,  King  Charles's  horse, 
with  kicks  and  plunges,  disengaged  his  master 
from  the  enemy  that  prosed  upon  him,  withoot 
which  he  had  been  slain,  seems  a  strange  efiect  i 
of  chance,  if  it  be  tnie.^  The  Mamelukes  make 
their  boast  that  they  have  the 
most  adroit  horses  of  any  cavalry    T^i"*"  ^ 
in  the  world ;  that  by  nature  and    i^  ^^dex- 
custom  they  are  taught  to  know    tamu. 
and  distinguish  the  enemy,  whom 
they  are  to  fall  foul  upon  with  month  and  heels, 
according  to  a  word  or  sien  eiven ;  aa  also  to 
gather  up,  with  theur  teetn,  darts  and  lances 
scattered  upon  the  field,  and  present  them  to 
their  riders,  according  as  he  orders.    'Tis  sud 
of  Ceesar,  and  also  of  the  great 
Pompey,    that,    amongst    their    gS^^ 
other   excellent   qualities,    they    horsemen, 
were  both    excellent  horsemen, 
and  particularly  of  Cserar,  that,  in  his  youth, 
being  mounted  on  the  bare  back  of  a  norse, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  he  could  make  him 
run,  stop,  and  turn,  with  his  hands  behind  him.^ 
As  Nature  desired  to  make  of  this  personge, 
and  of  Alexander,  two  miracles  of  military  art, 
you  may  say  she  did  her  utmost  to  arm  them 
after  an  extraordinary  manner.    For  every  one 
knows  that  Alexander's  horse,  Bucephalus,  had 
a  head  inclining  to  the  shape  of  a       Alexander', 
bull,  that  he  would  suffer  himself      horse, 
to  be  mounted  nor  accoutred  by 
none  but  his  master,  and  that  he  was  so  ho- 
noured after  his  death  as  to  have  a  city  erected 
to  his  name.    Ccesar  had  also  another,  that  had 
fore-feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
his  hoof  being  divided  in  the  form    ^^^''^  *'"^- 
of  fingers,  wnich  likewise  was  not  to  be  ridden 
by  any  but  Caesar  himself ;  who,  after  his  death, 
dedicated  his  statue  to  the  goddess  Venus.* 

I  do  not  wiUingl^'  alight  when  I  am  once  on 
horseback ;  for  it  is  the  place  where,  whether 
well  or  sick,  I  find  myself  most 
at  ease.   Plato  recommends  it  for    ^^^  *  ^•'^r 
health,'  and  also  Pliny  says  it  is    ^^^ 
^ood  for  the  stomacn  and  the 
joints.*    Let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther, since  we  have  entered  upon  it. 

We  read,  in  Xenophon,  a  law  forbidding  any 
one,  who  was  master  of  a  horse,  to  travel  on 
foot.*  Trogus  and  Justin  say,**  that  the  Par- 
thians  were  wont  to  perform  all  offices  and 


and  not  well  armed.  "  The  king,"  says  Philip  de  Comincs. 
'*  had  the  best  horse  under  him  in  the  world,  and  therewith 
he  stood  his  ground  brarely,  till  a  number  of  his  men,  not  a 

Seat  way  from  him,  arrived  at  the  critical  minute,  when 
e  Italians  ran  away."  This  does  not  seem  very  contra- 
dictory to  what  the  Italians  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
horse,  King  Charles  would  hare  been  lost. 

^  Plutarch,  Life  of  Ctnart  c.  5. 

*  Suetonius,  Life  ofC»aar,  c.  6l. 

'  Lotcw,  vii. 

"  Book  uviii.  94. 

'  CjfTopttdia,  iy.  3. 

1^  Justin,  avi. 
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ceremonies,  not  only  in  war,  bat 
ne  Ftotbuna  also  all  affairs,  whether  public  or 
^f'|fj^ei^[£  private,  make  bargains,  confer^ 
entertain,  take  the  air,  and  all  on 
horaeback;  and  that  the  greatest  distinction 
betwixt  fireemen  and  alayes  amongst  them  was 
that  the  one  rode  on  horsebaek  and  the  other 
went  on  foot:  an  institution  of  which  King 
Cyrus  was  the  founder. 

There  are  several  eicamples  in  the  Roman 
Hstory  (and  Suetonius  more  particularly  re- 
marks it  in  CflBsar')  of  captains  who,  in  pressing 
occasions,  commanded  their  cavalry  to  aligh^ 
both  by  that  means  to  take  from  them  all  hopes 
of  flight  as  also  for  the  advantage  they  hoped 
for  in  this  sort  of  fie^ht.  Quo,  kaua  dbwie, 
mperat  Ramamu:  ''  Wherein  the  Romans  did, 
oiiestionles8>  excel,*"  says  Livy.^  .'^^^.  ^^^ 
tning  they  did  to  prevent  insurrections  in  the 
nations  of  new  conquest  was  to  take  from  them 
their  arms  and  horses :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  so  often  meet  in  Csesar:  Arma  proferri, 
jumenta  produd,  obades  dari  jubet,^  <<  He 
commanded  the  arms  to  be  produced,  the  horses 
broogfat  ont,  and  hostages  to  be  given."  The 
Gimod  Seignior,  to  this  day,  suffers  not  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew  to  keep  a  horse  of  his  own 
throughout  his  empire. 

Our  ancestors,  particularly  at  the  time  they 
had  war  with  the  English,  in  all 

offiTSf*©?  ^®"'  gf^*®**  engagements  and 
boncUdL!^  pitched  battles  rought  for  the 
most  part  on  foot,  that  they  might 
have  nothing  but  tneir  own  strength  and  cou- 
rage to  trust  to  in  a  quarrel  of  so  great  concern 
as  life  and  honour.  You  stake  (whatever 
Chiynnthes  in  Xenophon  says  to  the  contrary) 
voar  valour  and  your  fortune  upon  that  of  your 
none ;  his  wound  or  death  brings  vou  into  the 
same  danger ;  his  fear  or  fury  snail  make  you 
rash  or  cowardly ;  if  he  have  an  ill  mouth,  or 
will  not  answer  to  the  spur,  your  honour  must 
answer  it.^  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  those  battles  were  more  firm  and 
forious  than  those  that  are  fought  on  horse- 
back : 

Ccddwnt  paritflr,  pariterqae  ruebant 
VictoSM  vktique  \  oeque  hu  fiiga  noU,  Deque  illis  :^ 

"  Bt  tiinu  thejr  quit  their  ^ousd,  b^  tiin»  »d?aneQ» 
Victon  and  vanquiahed,  m  the  vanous  field, 
Nor  wholly  orereome,  nor  wholly  yield  s'* 

their  battlea  were  much  better  contested: 
BOW -a- days  there  are  nothing  but  routs; — 
Primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decemit^ 
<'The  fint  shout,  or  the  first  charge,  settles 
the  business."  And  the  arms  we  make  use  of 
in  so  great  a  hazard  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  our  own  command  ;  wherefore  I  should 
advise  to  choose  them  of  the  shortest,  and  such 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  the  best  account. 
A  man  may  repose  more  confidence  in  a  sword 


I  Saetonina,  Ufe  of  Cmtar,  r.  00. 

•  Urjf  Ik.  21.  9  j^  ^n^  q^U.  yii.  u. 


he  holds  in  his  hand  than  in  a  bullet  he  dis- 
charges out  of  a  pistol,  wherein  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  several  executions  to  make  it 
perform  its  office,  the  powder,  the  stone,  and 
the  wheel,  if  any  of  which  fail,  it  jendangers 
your  fortune.  The  blow  a  man  strikes  himself, 
IS  much  surer  than  that  which  the  air  carries 
for  him : 

£t  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  venfii : 
EnuB  habet  nres  ;  et  gens  quceeumque  vironun  est, 
Bella  gerit  gladiii.? 

"  Far  off  with  bowi 
The^  shoot,  and  where  it  Uita  the  wind  bestowe 
Their  wounds ;  but  the  sword-flght  does  strength  require, 
All  manly  nations  the  sword*fight  desire." 

But  of  that  weapon  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
when  I  come  to  compare  the  arms  of  the  an- 
cients with  our  own ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
ear  excepted,  which  every  one  grows  familiar 
with  in  a  little  time,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wea- 
pon of  very  little  execution,  and  hope  we  shall 
one  day  lay  it  aside.  That  missile  weapon 
which  the  Italians  formerly  made  use  of,  botli 
with  fire  and  without,  was  much  more  terrible. 
They  called  a  certain  kind  of 
javelin,  armed  at  the  point  with  pJSario^  a 
an  iron  three  feet  lone^,  that  it  weapon  of  the 
might  pierce  through  and  through  J^SSi 
an  armed  man,  pnalarica.  which 
they  sometimes  in  the  neld  threw  by  hand, 
sometimes  from  engines,  for  the  defence  of 
beleaffured  places;  the  shaft  whereof  beine 
rolled  round  with  flax,  wax,  rosin,  oil,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  took  fire  in  its  flight, 
and,  lighting  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  his 
target,  took  away  all  -the  use  of  arms  and 
limbs.  And  yet,  coming  to  close  fi^ht,  I  should 
think  they  would  also  endamage  tue  assailant, 
and  that  the  field  beinc^  covered  with  these 
flaming  truncheons,  would  produce  a  common 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  crowd  : 

Magnum  strident  c<mtorta  phalarica  yenit, 
Fulminis  acta  modo.^ 

"  A  knotted  lance,  large,  heayy,  strong. 
Which  roared  like  thunder  as  it  whirled  along." 

They  had,  moreover,  other  devices  which  cus- 
tom made  them  perfect  in,  but  which  seem  in- 
credible to  us  who  have  not  used  them,  by 
which  they  produced  the  effects  of  our  powder 
and  shot.  They  darted  their  heavy  spears  with 
so  ereat  force  as  oft-times  transfixed  two  tarKets, 
and  two  armed  men  at  once,  and  pinned  them 
together.  Neither  was  the  effect  of  their 
slings  less  certain  or  speedy.  Saxis  globosis. . . 
Jimda,  mare  apertum  incessentes  . . .  coronas 
modici  circuU,  magna  ex  intervallo  loci,  assueti 
traiicere,  non  capita  modo  hostium  vulne- 
raJbant,  sed  quern  tocwn  destinassent,^  "  Culling 
round  stones  from  the  shore  for  their  slings, 
and  with  them  practising  at  a  great  distance  to 


JStteid,  ix. 


*  LiTy,  zzT.  46. 
'  Luc,  viii.  884. 

*  Mnmd,  ix.  706. 

>  livy,  ixxTiii.  99> 
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throw  through  a  circle  of  very  small  circum- 
ference, they  would  not  only  wound  an  enemy 
in  the  head,  but  hit  any  other  part  at  pleasure/' 
Their  pieces  of  battery  had  not  only  the  exe- 
cution, but  the  thunder  of  onr  cannon : — Ad 
ictus  mcmium  cum  terrUnU  sonitu  editos,  pavar 
et  trepidatio  cepit,^  "  At  the  battering  of  the 
walls,  which  is  performed  with  a  dreadful  noise, 
the  defenders  began  to  fear  and  tremble."  The 
Gauls,  our  kinsmen,  in  Asia,  abominated  these 
treacherous  missile  arms,  it  being  their  use  to 
fight  with  greater  braver}'^,  hand  to  hand. 
I\on  tain  patentibiis  pku/is  moventur . . .  ubi 
latior  quam  altiar  plaga  est,  etiam  gloriosius  se 
pugnare  putant :  iidem,  quum  aculeus  sagitta 
aut  glatidis  abdita  intrarsus  tenui  vulnere  in 
speciem  urit, . .  turn  in  rabiem  et  pudorem,  tarn 
parvo  perimentif  pestis  versi,  prostemunt  cor- 
pora humi?  '^  They  are  not  so  much  concerned 
at  large  wounds ;  when  a  wound  is  wider  than 
deep,  they  think  they  have  fought  with  greater 
glory ;.  but  when  they  find  themselves  tor- 
mented with  a  slight  wound  with  the  point  of 
a  dart,  or  some  concealed  glandulous  body, 
then,  transported  with  fury  and  shame,  to 
perish  by  so  mean  a  messenger  of  death, 
they  fall  to  the  ground  ;"  a  representation 
something  very  like  a  musket-shot.  The  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  in  their  long  and  famous 
retreat,  met  with  a  nation  who  very  much 
galled  them  with  great  and  strong  bows,  car-  | 
rying  arrows  so  long  that,  taking  uiem  up,  one 
might  return  them  back  like  a  dart,  and  with 
them  pierce  a  buckler  and  an  armed  man 
through  and  through.^  The  engines  that  Dio- 
nysius  invented  at  Syracuse,  to  shoot  vast  massy 
darts,  and  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  with 
impetuosity,^  and  at  a  great  distance,  came  very 
near  to  our  modern  inventions. 

But  don't  let  us  forset  the  pleasant  posture 
of  one  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
whom  Monstrelct  reports  always  to  have  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  aside  upon  his 
mule,  like  a  woman.  He  says  also,  elsewhere, 
that  the  Gascons  had  terrible  horses  that  would 
wheel  in  their  full  speed,  which  the  French, 
Picards,  Flemings,  and  Brabanters  looked  upon 
as  a  miracle,  **  having  never  seen  the  like 
before ;"  these  are  his  very  words.*  Ccesar 
speaking  of  the  Suabians :'  *'  in  the  charges 
they  make  on  horseback,"  says  he,  *'  they 
often  throw  themselves  off  to  nght  on  foot, 
having  taught  their  horses  not  to  stir  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  place,  to  which  they  pre- 
sently run  again  upon  occasion ;  and,  according 

*  Livy,  xxxviii.  5. 
>  Id.  ib,  31. 

'  Xenopbon,  Anab.,  v.  ii. 

4  The  Catapulta,  which  iEli&n,  in  his  FoWouf  HiMtoriet, 
vi.  12.»  a«8igiiB  the  invention  of  to  Dionysius  himself.  Dio- 
donu  Siculus,  xiv.  13.,  merely  says  that  it  was  invented  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Pliny,  vii. 
56,  states  that  this  engine  was  first  used  by  the  Syro- 
Phoenicians. 

^  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  06,  who  to  the  Gascons  adds  the 
Lombards,  whom  Montaigne  forgot,  or  purposely  omitted. 

*  All  the  editions,  up  to  Coste's,  have  it,  Swedeg,  which  mast 


to  their  custom,  nothing  is  so  unmanly  and  so 
base  as  to  use  saddles  or  pads,  and  they  despse 
such  as  make  use  of  them ;    insomuch  that, 
though  but  a  very  few  in  number,  they  fear  not 
to  attack  a  great  many."    That         Maaniian 
which  I  have  formerly  wondered    ,  people  of    ** 
at,  to  see  a  horse  made  to  perform    Africa,  ride  on 
all  his  airs  with  a  switch  only,    laSJTblidK. 
and  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  was 
common   with  the  Massilians,  who  rode  their 
horses  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Et  gens,  qusB  nudo  residens  Manylia  dorvo, 
Ora  levi  flectit,  froenorom  nesda,  virga.^ 

Et  Numida  infrseiU  dngunt.^ 

"  Massilians,  who  unsaddled  horses  ride, 
And  with  a  switch,  not  knowing  bridles,  guide 
The  rapid  steed  ;  and  fierce  Numidians,  too. 
That  use  no  rein,  begirt  us  round." 

Equi  sinefrcenis ;  deformis  ipse  cursus,  rigida 
cervice,  ct  extento  capite  currentium.^  "  The 
career  of  a  horse  without  a  bridle  must  needs 
be  ungraceful,  his  neck  being  extended  stiff, 
and  his  nose  thrust  out." 

King   Alphonso,^^   he  who   first  instituted 
the  order  of  the   Chevaliers  de 
la  Bande,  or,    de  V  Escharpe,    To  ride  on 
amongst  other  rules  of  the  order,     SSi"r*dS^'' 
gave  them  this,  That  they  should    honourable 
never  ride  mule  or  mulct,  upon  a    j^jjJjJSf*"' 
penalty  of  a  mark  of  silver,  which       ^   **' 
I  read   lately  in  Guevara's  letters,  of  which, 
whoever  gave  them  the  title  of  Golden  Epistles, 
bad  another  kind    of  opinion  than   I   have. 
**The  Courtier""  says  that,  till  his  time,  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  ride  one  of  those 
creatures.     But  the  Abyssinians,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  they  are  nearer  advanced  to  the  person 
of  Prester  John,  their  prince,  affect  to  ride 
large    mules    for    the    greater    dignity    and 
grandeur. 

Xenophon  tells  us^^  that  the  Assyrians  were 
fain  to  keep  their  horses  fettered  in  the  stable, 
they  were  so  fierce  and  vicious ;  and  that  it 
required  so  much  time  to  loose  and  harness 
them  that,  to  avoid  any  disorder  this  tedious 
preparation  might  bring  upon  them,  in  case  of 
surprise,  they  never  sat  down  in  their  camp 
till  it  was  first  well  fortified  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.  His  Cyrus,  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  equestrian  exercises,  made  his  horses 
pay  their  shot,  and  never  sufiered  them  to  have 
anything  till  first  they  had  earned 
it  6v  the  Bweat  of  some  kind  of  SS  "fh."* 
work.  The  Scythians,  when  in  serve  for  nou> 
the  field,  and  in  scarcity  of  pro-  n'^unent  in 
visions,  used  to  let  their  horses'    "^  ""^  ''*^' 


be  an  error  of  the  press.  Caesar's  expression  is  Suevorum 
gtnt.  Sweden  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  in  Ciesar's 
time,  which  Montaigne  must  have  known  very  weU. 

'  Lucan,  iii.  83. 

"  ^neid,  iv.  41. 

'  Livy,  xxxy.  11. 

*<>  Alphonso  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  died  1350.'  , 

"  II  Cortigiano,  by  Balthasar  Castiglione,  published  istjft. 
The  passage  cited  by  Montaigne  is  at  the  Seginning  of  Uie 
second  book. 

"  Cyrop^dia,  iii.  3. 
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biMKl,  which  they  drank,  and  sustained  them- 
sd^es  by  that  diet : 

Vcnit  et  qioto  Strmato  paafciu  eqao.* 

**  Hkher  the  Seythun  »lao  ateen  hit  eonne, 
Qoried  with  tae  juicca  of  h»  bleeding  hone." 

Those  of  Crete,  being  besieged  by  Metellus, 
were  in  so  great  necessity  for  drinK  that  they 
were  fiun  to  quench  their  thlnt  with  their 
hovaes'  urine.' 

And  to  show  how  much  cheaper  the  Turkish 
armies  support  tnemselves  than 
ours  do,  'tis  said  that,  besides 
that  the  soldiers  drink  nothing 
but  water  and  eat  nothing  but 
lice  and  salt  flesh  pulverised  (of  which  every 
one  may  easily  carry  about  with  him  a  month's 
proTison),  they  can  feed  upon  the  blood  of 
their  horses  as  well  as  the  Muscovites  and 
\    Tartan,  and  salt  it  for  their  use. 

These  new  discovered  Indians,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  amon^t 
them,  had  so  great  an  opinion 
by  cbe  Amc.  botli  of  the  men  and  horses  that 
SJ^iii?'*^*  ^^®y  looked  upon  them  equally 
fbcoKiTcs.  as  gods,  or  at  least  animals  en- 
nobled above  their  own  nature : 
insomuch  that  some  of  them,  after  they  were 
sobdoed,  comine  to  the  soldiers  to  sue  for  peace 
and  pardon,  ana  to  bring  them  gold  and  pro- 
visions, fiiiled  not  to  offer  the  same  to  the  horses, 
with  the  same  kind  of  harangue  to  them  which 
they  had  made  to  the  men,  interpreting  their 
neighing  for  a  lanc^uage  of  truce  and  friendship. 
In  the  other  Indies  to  ride  upon  an  elephant 
was  anciently  the  highest  honour ;  the  second 
to  ride  in  a  coach  wiu  four  horses ;  the  third 
to  ride  upon  a  camel,  and  the  last  and  lowest 
to  be  carried  or  drawn  by  one  horse  only.'  One 
of  oar  late  writers  telU  us  that  he  has  been  in 
a  coiintry  in  those  parts  where  they  ride  upon 
oxeii  with  pads,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  and  that 
he  found  this  equipage  very  much  to  his  ease. 

Quintns  Fabius  Maximus  Rutilianus,^  in  a 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  seeing  his  cavalry, 
after  three  or  four  charges,  had  failed  of  break- 
ing into  the  enemies'  main  body,  took  this 
coane — to  make  them  unbridle  all  tbcir  horses, 
and  spur  their  horses  with  all  their  might,  so 
that,  having  nothing  to  check  their  career, 
they  might  through  weapons  and  men  open  the 
way  for  his  foot,  who  by  that  means  gave  them 
a  bloody  defeat.  The  same  command  was 
given  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  against 
Uie  Celtiberians :  Id  cum  mqjore  vi  equorum 
fadetUy  n  effrcenatos  in  hoates  equos  immit- 
titu ;  quod  tiapi  Romanas  equites  cum  laude 

fedue  sud  memoruB  prodiium  est 

DetntcHsque  frceniSf  ois  ultro  citroque  cum 
magita  Urage  nostium;  infractis  omnibus  hastiSf 


•  Martial,  apeeiac.  lib.  tii.  4. 
a  Val.  Max.  riL  6.    E*t.  i. 

*  Aniaa,  Bitt.  Ind.  c  IJ. 

*  Or  nther  RuUianma.    See  I^tw  tU   30* 

•  LiTj,  xl.  40.  '* 

■  See  the  Chronica  of  Mh»co^    i,y   Peter  Petrrj,m,  » 
Swede,  printed  io  H.gh  Dutch,  aj  j^lpsiC  *"  **-*«.  iii  4to., 


transcwrrenmt}  "  You  will  do  your  business 
with  greater  advantage  of  your  horses'  strength 
if  you  spur  them  unbridled  upon  the  enemy,  as 
it  is  recorded  the  Koman  horse  to  their  great 

glory  have  often  done And  tbeir' 

bits  being  pulled  off  without  breaking  a  lance, 
they  charged  through  and  through  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy." 

The  Duke  of  Muscovy  was  anciently  obUged 
to  pay  this  reverence  to  the  Tar- 
tan, that  when  they  sent  any  Mare'imiUc 
embassy  to  him  he  went  out  to  ^JiSSSi*^ 
meet  the  ambassadors  on  foot, 
and  presented  them  wiUi  a  goblet  of  mare's 
milk  (a  beverage  of  greatest  esteem  among 
them) ;  and  if,  in  drinking,  a  drop  fell  by 
chance  upon  the  horse's  mane,  he  was  bound  to 
lick  it  off  witli  his  tongue.*  The  army  that 
Bajazet  had  sent  into  Russia  was  overwhelmed 
with  so  dreadiul  a  tempest  of  snow  that,  to 
shelter  and  preserve  themselves  from  ireering, 
many  ripped  up  and  embowelled  their  horses, 
to  creep  into  their  bellies  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  that  vital  heat.  Bajazet,  after  that  furious 
battle  wherein  he  was  overthrown  by  Tamer- 
lane,' was  in  a  hopeful  way  of  securing  his 
own  person  by  the  flcetness  of  an  Arabian 
mare  he  bad  under  him,  had  he  not  been  con- 
strained to  let  her  drink  her  fill  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  in  his  way,  which  rendered  her  so  heavy 
and  indisposed  that  he  was  afterwards  easily 
overtaken  by  those  that  pursued  him.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  to  let  a  horse  stale  takes  him 
off  his  mettle ;  but  I  should  rather  have  tiiought 
that  drinking  would  have  refreshed  her  and 
revived  her  spirits. 

Croesus,  marching  his  army  over  a  common 
near  Sardis,  met  with  an  infinite  number  of 
serpents,  which  the  horses  devoured  with  great 
appetite,  and  which  Herodotus  saya^  was  a  bad 
omen  to  his  afiairs. 

We  call  a  horse  cheval  entier  that  has  his 
mane  and  ears  entire,  and  no  other  will  pass 
muster.    The  Lacedaemonians  having  defeated 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  returning 
triumphant  from  the  victory  into    ^*^  clipped 
tlie  city  of  Syracusa,  amongst    S^Jiph. 
other  bravadoes  caused  all  the 
horses  they  had  taken  to  be  shorn  and  led  in 
triumph.*     Alexander  fought  with  a  nation 
called  Dahae ;  a  people  whose  discipline  it  was 
to  march  two  and  two  together,  armed  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  war ;  but  being  in  fight,  one 
always  alighted,  and  so  they  fought  one  while 
on  horseback  and  another  on  foot,  one  after 
another,  by  tums.^ 

I  do  not  till  Ilk  that  for  good  and  graceful 
riding  any  nation  excels  the  French,  though  a 
good  horseman,  according  to  our  way  of  spcak- 
mg,  seems  rather  to  respect  the  courage  of  the 

part  il.  p.  1S9.    This  species  of  ilaTery  began  about  the 
Diiddle  of  the  thuteenth  century,  and  laited  near  SOO  jeara. 

7  In  1401. 

•  Book  i.  c.  78. 

•  Plutarch*  Life  ofNieitu,  e.  10. 
>«  Quintua  Curtioa,  vii.  7. 
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man  than  his  horsemanship  and  address  in 
ridin?.  The  most  knowing  in  that  art  that 
ever  I  knew,  that  had  the  best  seat  and  the 
best  method  in  taming  a  horse,  was  Monsieur 
de  Carnavalet,  who  served  our  King  Henry 
the  Second  in  this  respect.  I  have  seen  a  man 
ride  wim  both  his  feet  upon  the 
iiutanen  of       saddle,  take  off  the  saddle,  and 

riden.  refit  and  remount  it,  nding  all  the 

while  full  speed;  having  e;al- 
lopped  over  a  cap,  make  at  it  very  eood  shots 
backward  with  his  bow,  take  up  anyUiing  from 
the  ground,  setting  one  foot  down  and  the 
other  in  the  stirrup,  with  twenty  other  apes' 
tricks,  which  he  got  his  living  by. 

There  has  been  seen  in  my  time  at  Constan- 
tinople two  men  upon  a  horse,  who,  in  the 
heignt  of  his  speed,  would  throw  themselves 
off  and  into  the  saddle  again  by  turn :  and  one 
who  bridled  and  saddled  nis  horse  witn  nothing 
but  his  teeth.  Another,  who  betwixt  two 
horses,  one  foot  upon  one  saddle  and  another 
upon  the^other,  carrying  another  man  upon  his 
shoulden^  would  ride  full  career;  the  other 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  him.  making  excel- 
lent shots  with  his  bow.  Several  who  would 
ride  full  speed  with  their  heeb  upwards  and 
their  heads  upon  the  saddle,  betwixt  the  rows 
of  scimitars  fixed  in  the  harness.  When  I  was 
a  boy  the  Prince  of  Sulmona,  riding  a  roush 
horse  at  Naples  to  all  his  airs,  held  reals  under 
his  knees  and  toes  as  if  they  had  been  nailed 
there,  to  shew  the  firmness  of  his  seat. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

OF    ANCIBNT    CUSTOMS. 

I  SHOULD  willingly  pardon  our  people  for  ad- 
mitting no  other  pattern  or  rule  of  perfection 
than  their  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
it  being  a  common  vice  not  of  the  vulgar  only, 
but  almost  of  all  men,  to  look  upon  their  own 
country's  fashions  as  the  best.  I  am  content 
when  they  see  Fabricius  or  Laelius,  that  they 
look  upon  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as 
barbarous,  seeing  they  are  neither  clothed  nor 
fashioned  according  to  our  mode.  But  I  find 
fault  with  their  especial  indiscretion  in  sufiering 

themselves  to  be  so  imposed  upon 
The  F«n^  and  blinded  by  the  authority  of 
ITuSr^Sw.     *^®  present  custom,  as  every  month 

to  alter  their  opinion,  if  custom 
so  require,  and  that  they  should  so  vary  their 
judgment  in  their  own  particular  concern. 
When  they  wore  the  belly-pieces  of  their 
doublets  as  high  as  their  breast,  they  stifily 
maintained  that  they  were  in  their  proper 
place.  Some  years  after  they  were  slipped  down 
between  their  thighs,  and  then  they  laughed 


1  Cmur,  De  BeOo  CiviU,  i.  76. 
•  Id.,  De  Betto  Gniiieo,  ir.  fi. 


at  the  former  fashion  as  uneasy  and  intolerable. 
The  new  feshion  in  use  makes  them  absolutely 
condemn  the  old  with  so  great  a  warmth,  and 
so  universal  a  contempt,  that  a  man  would 
think  there  was  a  kind  of  madness  crept  in 
amongst  them,  that  infatuates  their  understand* 
ings  to  this  strange  degree.  Now  seeing  that 
our  change  of  fashions  is  so  prompt  and  sudden 
that  the  inventions  of  all  the  tailors  in  the 
world  cannot  furnish  out  new  whim-whams 
enoueh,  there  will  often  be  a  necessity  that  the 
old  despised  ones  must  again  come  in  vogue, 
and  agam  fall  into  contempt ;  and  that  the  same 
judgment  must,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  take  up  not  only  different,  but  contrary, 
opinions,  with  an  incredible  lightness  and  in- 
constancy. There  is  not  any  of  us  so  discreet 
that  suffers  not  himself  to  be  gulled  with  this 
contradiction,  and  both  in  external  and  internal 
sight  to  be  insensibly  blinded. 

I  will  here  muster  up  some  old  customs  that 
I  have  in  memory;  some  of  them  the  same 
with  ours,  others  different,  to  the  end  that, 
bearing  in  mind  this  continual  variation  of 
human  things,  we  may  have  our  judgments 
clearer  and  more  firmly  settled. 

The  use  amongst  us  of  fighting  with  rapier 
and  cloak,  was  in  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  also  :  Sinvttrcta  sagU  J?®  ^3* '*^  **' 
invohmntygladiosquedistringunty^  Bmnwato 
"  They    wrapped    their    cloaks  to  flght  with 
round  the  left  arm,  and  wielded  3SJ£*°** 
the  sword  with  the  right,"  says 
Caesar ;  and  he  mentions  an  old  vi'cious  custom 
of  our  nation,  which  continues  yet  amongst  us, 
which  is  to  stop  passengers  we  meet  upon  the 
road,  to  compel  them  to  give  an  account  who 
they  are,  ana  to  take  it  for  an  injury  and  just 
cause  of  quarrel  if  they  refuse  to  do  it.' 

At  the  bath,  which  the  ancients  made  use 
of  every  day  before  they  went  to 
dinner,  and,  indeed,  as  n^uently  The  uidenta 
as  we  wash  our  hands,  tney  at  daybefore'^ 
first  only  bathed  their  arms  and  diuier. 
legs,'  but  afterwards,  and  by  a 
custom  tliat  has  continued  for  many  ages  in 
most  nations  of  tlie  world,  they  bathed  stark 
naked  in  mixed  and  perfumed  water,  so  that  it 
became  a  mark  of  great  simplicity  of  life  to 
bathe  in  pure  water.  The  most  delicate  and 
affected  perfumed  themselves  all  over  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  They  often  caused  all  their 
hair  to  be  pulled  out,  as  the  women  of  France 
have  some  time  since  taken  up  a  &ncy  to  do 
their  foreheads, 

Qood  pectnt,  quod  cmnt  tibi,  quod  bmchia  TeUii,* 
"  How  dott  thou  twitch  thy  breut,  thy  arms  and  thigha," 

though  they  had  ointments  proper  for  that 
purpose. 

Piilotro  nitet,  aut  adda  latet  oblita  creta.* 

**  ThU  in  wild-Tine  Bhinee ;  or  else  doth  calk 
Her  rank  pores  up  in  a  cby  CHMt  of  chalk."  , 


*  Seoec.,  BnUi.  86. 
4  Mart.  U.  03,  1. 


»  Id.,  Ti.  93.  0. 
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They  delighted  to  lie  soft,  and  allowed  it  for  a 
great  testimony  of  haidineas  to  lie  npon  a 
mattnuB;'  they  all  lying  upon  beds,  macb 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turks  in  this  age. 

Inde  Coro  pater  JSncM  tic  onus  ab  alto.* 
"  Then  thiu  ^acaa  from  bit  bed  of  itate." 

And  'tis  said  of  the  younger  Cato,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  PharBaJia,  beine  entered  into  a 
melancholic  disposition  at  the  ill  posture  of  the 
public  afiairs,  ne  took  his  food  always  sitting, 
assuming  a  strict  and  austere  course  of  life.' 
It  was  also  their  custom  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
great  persons  by  way  of  honouring  and  ca- 
ressing them :  and  meeting  with  their  equals, 
they  always  kissed  in  salutation,  as  do  the 
Venetians : 

GfatatasqiM  darem  eum  duldbai  owula  verbia  ;* 
"  And  kindest  words  I  wonld  with  kisses  mix.*' 

In  petitionine  or  saluting  any  ^reat  man,  they 
used  to  lay  tneir  hands  upon  his  knees.  Pa- 
siclea,  the  philosopher,  brother  of  Crates,  in- 
stead of  laying  his  hand  upon  the  knee,  laid  it 
upon  the  private  parts,  and  being  roughly 
repulsed  by  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himseli, 
'^  What  V'  said  he ;  "is  not  that  part  your  own, 
as  well  as  the  other  ?''*  They  used  to  eat  their 
fruit  as  we  do,  after  dinner.  They  cleaned 
tbemselyes  after  stool  with  a  sponge,  which  is 
the  reason  that  tpongia  is  a  smutty  word  in 
Latin :  which  sponge  was  also  fiistened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  as  appears  by  the  story  of  him 
who,  as  he  was  lea  along  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  asked 
leave  to  do  his  business,  and,  having  no  other 
way  to  dispatch  himself,  forced  the  sponee  and 
stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choakea  him- 
self.* They  used  to  terge  after  coition  with 
perfumed  wool : — 

At  tibi  nil  fuiam ;  sad  lota  mentola  lana.' 

They  placed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  certain 
vessels  and  little  tubs  for  passengers  to  make 
water  in : 

Fort  8«pe  laeom  propter,  se,  ne  dolia  carta, 
Somno  oerincti,  credont  eitoUcre  vestem.* 

They  had  collation  betwixt  meals.   There  were 

in  summer  persons  who  made  a 

Jigeoolod         business  of  selling  snow  to  cool 

tbor  win«  with    ^^  ^-^^^  ,  ^^j  g^^^^  there  were 

who  made  use  of  snow  in  winter, 
not  thinking  their  wine  cool  enough  even  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  men  of  aualit^ 
had  their  cup-besjers  and  carvers,  and  their 
buffoons  to  make  them  sport ;  they  had  their 


*  "  Undare  solebat  Attahu  ealdtram  qiue  resisteret 
pen.    TsU  utor  etiam  senes,"  sajn  Seneea,  Efut'  IM- 


»  Plnlaich,  L^  tf  Caio  of  Utiea,  «.  15, 
<  Ond,  He  Ponto,  tr.  9.  IS. 
*  Dioff .  Ucrtins,  vi.  S9. 
Epiai,  7S. 


meat  served  up  in  winter  upon  a  sort  of  chafing 
dishes  which  were  set  upon  the 
table,  and  had  portable  kitchens    They  had  port- 
(of  which  I  myself  have  seen    »We  kitchen,  j 
some),  wherein  aU  their  service  was  carried 
after  them. 

Has  Tobis  epnlas  habete,  Uati : 
Noa  oflEondimur  ambulante  eoena.* 

"  Tliose  feasts  to  yon  ma3r  pleasure  ba* 
But  walking  suppers  suit  not  me." 

In  summer  they  had  a  contrivance  to  bring 
fresh  and  dear  rills  through  their 
lower  rooms,  wherein  were  great    fjl^]'**^ 
store  of  living  fish  which  the    JJoS?     " 

fuests  took  out  with  their  own 
ands  to  be  dressed,  every  man  according  to 
his  own  liking.^®  Fish  has  ever  had  this  pre- 
eminence, and  keeps  it  still,  that  even  great 
men  pretend  to  be  cooks  in  their  favour ;  and 
indeed,  the  taste  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
flesh,  at  least  to  me.  But  in  all  sorts  of 
magnificence,  debauchery,  and  voluptuous  in- 
ventions of  effeminacy  and  expense,  we  do,  in 
truth,  dl  we  can  to  equal  them  (for  our  wills 
are  as  corrupt  as  theirs),  but  we  want  power  to 
reach  them ;  we  are  no  more  able  to  parallel 
them  in  their  vicious,  than  in  their  virtuous, 
qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  pro- 
ceed from  a  vigour  of  soul  which  was,  without 
comparison,  greater  in  them  than  in  us ;  and 
souls  by  how  much  the  weaker  they  are^  by  so 
much  have  they  less  power  to  do  very  nrell,  or 
very  ill. 

The  place  of   honour  amongst  them  was 
the  middle.     The   name   gping    t^,^^,^^ 
before  or  following  after,  either    nourabiephMe 
in  >vriting  or  speaking,  had  no    among  the 
signification  of  grandeur,  as  is    *^"»"** 
evident  by  their  writings.     They  as  readily 
said  ''  Oppius  and  Caesar,''  as  **  Coesar  and 
Oppius;"    and    ''me  and  thee''  indifferently 
witn  ''  thee  and  me."    Thb  is  the  reason  that 
made  me  formerly  take  notice  in  the  life  of 
Flaminius,  in  our  French  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch, of  one  passage,  where  it  seems  as  if  the 
author,  speaking   of    the  jealousy  of  glory 
betwixt  tne  JEtolians  and  Romans,  as  to  the 
winning  of  a  battle  they  had  with  their  joint 
forces  obtained,  made  it  of  some  importance 
that  in  the  Greek  songs  they  had  put  the 
JEtolians  before  the  Romans ;   if  there  be  no 
amphibology  in  the   words   of    the    French 
version. 

The  ladies  in  their  baths  made  no  scruple  of 
admitting  men   amongst  them, 
and  moreover  made  use  of  tlieir    ilJ^J^bLtSSd 
serving-men   to  mb  and  anoint    together, 
them: 


7  Msrtisl,  iL  SS,  U. 

*  liocretiua.  It.  1M4. 

•  Msftial,  vii.  4S.   See  eleo  Seneca,  KpM.  78. 

!•  Or,  •*  EvcfT  man  in  bis  plaee,"  aeeordiac  to 
editions.  Beeklord,  in  bis  secoaot  of  a  visit  to  the  Convent 
of  Aloobaea,  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  interior  flsb- 
pools  that  he  met  with  there. 
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Ingoina  raodnetoa  nigi«  tibi  Mrviu  aluta 
Stat,  quotiea  calidb  ondA  fovem  aquia.^ 

**  Whene'er  her  body  in  the  beth  she  laves. 
Her  naked  limbe  are  'nointed  by  men  •laTes." 

They  powdered  themfielyes  with  a  certain  pow- 
der, to  moderate  perspiration. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  sayB  Sidonius  Apollinaris,^ 
wore  &eir  hair  long  before,  and  quite  short 
behind,  a  fashion  that  begins  to  be  revived  by 
this  vicious  and  effeminate  aee. 

T^e  Romans  used  to  pay  uie  watermen  their 
The  Roman.  fj^^^t  their  first  stepping  into 
paid  their  wa-  the  boat,  which  we  never  do  till 
tennen  at  em-    after  landing  : 

Dum  tti  exigitur,  dum  mnla  Ugatur, 
Tota  abit  hora.' 

"  Whilat  the  fare'i  paying,  and  the  mule  ia  tied, 
A  whole  hour's  time,  at  leaat,  away  doth  slide." 

The  women  used  to  lie  on  that  side  the  bed 
next  the  wall :  and  for  that  reason  they  called 
Ceesar,  Sponaam  Regis  Nicamedis.* 

They  took  breath  in  their  drinking,  and 
watered  their  wine : 


Restini 


Quis  puer  ociua 


IgQi 

lUS 


\J}UM  pUi 

et  ardei 


entis  falemi 


Pocius  praetereunte  lympha  ?^ 

"  To  eool  our  wine,  tiie  boy  shall  bring 
Flresh  water  from  the  limpid  spring." 

And  the  roguish  looks  and  gestures  of  our  laC' 
queys  were  also  in  use  amongst  them. 

O  Jane  I  a  tergo  ouem  nulla  eiconia  pinsit, 
Nee  menus  aorieuias  imitata  est  mobUis  altas, 
Nee  linguae,  quantam  aitiat  cams  Appula,  tantum.* 

'*  O  Janua  1  happy  in  thy  double  face ! 
Safe  and  protected  firom  unseen  grimace  t 
From  peelung  finger,  and  from  gibes  and  sneera, 
ProTok'd  by  wagging  handa,  like  asaes'  ears, 
nom  lolling  tongue,  such  as  the  Appulian  hound. 
Panting  with  thirst,  drops  almost  to  the  ground." 

The  Argian  and  Roman  ladies  always 
mourned  in  white,'  as  ours  did  formerly  ;  and 
should  do  still,  were  I  to  govern  in  this  point. 
But  there  are  whole  boolu  might  be  made  on 
thb  subject. 


CHAPTER  L. 

OF  DBMOORITUS   AND   HBRACLITUS. 

Thb  judgment  b  an  utensil  proper  for  all  sub- 
jects,  and  will  have  an  oar  in 

active'^'^TOT    ^^^T  *^*°^  *  which  is  the  reason 
thing.  that,  in  these  Essays,  I  take  hold 

of  all  occasions.  If  I  light  on  a 
subject  I  do  not  very  well  understand,  I  try, 
however,  soundine  it  at  a  distance ;  and,  if  I 
find  it  too  deep  for  my  stature,  I  keep  me  on 
the  firm  shore.  And  this  knowledge,  that  a 
man  can  proceed  no  further,  is  one  effect  of  its 
virtue ;  aye,  and  one  on  which  it  prides  itself 
the  most.      Sometimes,  in  an   idle  and  £rivo- 


>  Martial,  rii.  35.  «  Carm.  y.  239. 

*  Horace,  Sat.  t.  6,  13. 

*  SuetODiufl,  Life  of  C^uar,  c  49.     Sponda  is  the  Latin 
word  for  the  inner  side  of  the  bed. 


>  Horace,  Od.'n.  11,  18. 
*  Peraius,  i.  68. 
'  Herod,  ir.  9,  0. 


lous  subject,  I  try  to  find  out  matter  whereof 
to  compose  a  body,  and  then  to  prop  and  sup- 
port it.  Another  while  I  employ  it  in  a  noble 
subject,  one  that  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled  by 
a  tiiousand  hands,  wherein  a  man  can  hardly 
possibly  introduce  any  thing  of  his  own,  the 
way  being  so  beaten  on  ever}-  side  that  he  must 
of  necessity  walk  in  the  steps  of  another.  In 
such  a  case,  'tis  the  work  of  the  jud^ent  to 
take  the  way  that  seems  best,  and,  of  a  thou- 
sand paths,  to  determine  that  this  or  that  was 
the  best  chosen.  I  leave  the  choice  of  my 
arguments  to  Fortune,  and  take  that  she  first 
presents  me ;  they  are  all  alike  to  me ;  I  never 
design  to  go  through  any  of  them ;  for  I  never 
see  dl  of  any  diing :  neither  do  they  who  so 
largely  promise  to  shew  it  others.  Of  a  hundred 
members  and  faces  that  every  thing  has,  I  take 
one — one  while  to  look  it  over  only,  another 
while  to  ripple  up  the  skin,  and  sometimes  to 
pinch  it  to  the  bones ;  I  give  a  stab,  not  so  wide, 
but  as  deep  as  I  can ;  and  most  frequently  like 
to  take  it  in  hand  by  some  less-used  light. 
Did  I  know  myself  less,  I  might,  perhaps, 
venture  to  hanme  something  or  other  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  deceived  in  my  own  inability, 
but  sprinkling  here  one  word,  and  there  an- 
other, patterns  cut  from  several  pieces,  and 
scattered  without  design,  and  without  engaging  , 
myself  too  far,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them, 
or  obliged  to  keep  close  to  my  subject,  without 
varying  it  at  my  own  liberty  and  pleasure,  and 
givmg  up  myself  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
to  my  own  governing  method,  ignorance. 

AU  motion  discovers  us.   The  very  same  soul  . 
of  Csesar,  that  made  itself  so  conspicuous  in 
marshalling  and  commanding  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  also  seen    S^"^"  d"n 
as  solicitous  and  busy  in  the  softer    aii  lu  motions. 
aflPairs  of  love.    A  man  judges  of 
a  horse  not  only  by  seeing  him  caracol  and 
exhibit  airs  in  the  riding-school,  but  by  his 
walk,  nay,  and  by  seeing  him  stand  in  the 
stable. 

Amongst  the  functions  of  the  soul  there  are 
some  of  a  lower  and  meaner  form,  and  he  who 
does  not  see  her  in  those  inferior  offices,  as  well 
as  those  of  nobler  note,  is  never  fully  acquainted 
with  her;  and  peradventure  she  is  best  dis- 
covered where  she  moves  her  own  natural  pace. 
The  winds  of  the  passions  take  most  hold  of  her 
in  her  highest  flights ;  and  the  rather,  by  reason 
l^at  she  wholly  applies  herself  to,  and  exercises 
her  whole  virtue  upon,  each  particular  subject, 
and  never  handles  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  according  to  it,  but  accord- 
ing to  herself.  Things  in  respect 
to  themselves  have  peradventure  it  gives  things 
their  weight,  measure,  and  con-  ^J^jJP*  "** 
dition ;  but  when  we  once  take  pi 
them  into  us,  the  soul  forms  them 


© 
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•0  she  pleases.     Death  is  terrible  to  Cicero, 
covets  by  Cato,  and  indifferent  to  Socrates. 
Health,    conscience,    authority,     knowledge, 
riches,  beauty,  and  their  contraries,  do  all  strip 
theniBelTes  at  their  entering  into  us,  and  receive 
a  new  robe,  and  of  another  feflhion,  from  the 
soul ;  brown,  bright,  green,  dark ;  sharp,  sweet, 
deep,  or  superficial,  as  best  pleases  each  par- 
tictdar  soul,  for  they  are  not  agreed  upon  any 
common  standard  of  forms,  rules,  or  proceed- 
ings ;  everyone  is  a  queen  in  her  own  dominions. 
Let  us  therefore  no  more  excuse  ourselves  upon 
the  external  qualities  of  things,  it  belongs  to 
us  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  tbem.     Our 
good  or  ill  has  no  other  dependence  but  on 
ourselves.    'Tis  there  that  our  offerings  and 
our  vows  are  due,  and  not  to  fortune :  she  has 
no  pow^er  over  our  manners ;  on  the  contrary, 
the?  draw  and  make  ber  follow  in  her  train, 
and  cast  her  in  their  own  mould.     Why  should 
not  I  Jud^fe  Alexander,  roaring 

*'inio**Sf  *       ^     drmkmg  at  the  rate  he  some- 
S^°  times  used  to  do?     Or,  if   he 

played  at  chess,  what  string  of 
his  sool  was  not  touched  by  this  idle  and  child- 
ish game  ?  I  hate  and  avoid  it  because  it  is 
not  play  enough — that  it  is  too  grave  and 
serious  a  diversion ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  lay 
out  as  much  thought  and  study  upon  that  as 
would  serve  to  much  better  uses.  He  did  not 
more  pump  his  brains  about  his  glorious  expe- 
dition into  the  Indies ;  and  another,  that  I  will 
not  name,  took  not  more  pains  to  unravel  a 
passage  upon  which  depends  the  safety  of  all 
mankind.  To  what  a  degree  then  does  this 
ridiculous  diversion  molest  the  soul,  when  all 
her  faculties  shall  be  summoned  together  upon 
this  trivial  account?  And  how  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity she  herein  g^ves  every  one  to  know,  and 
to  make  a  right  judgment  of,  himself  7  I  do 
not  more  thoroughly  sift  myself  in  any  other 
posture  than  this.  What  passion  are  we  ex- 
empted from  In  this  insignificant  game  ?  Anger, 
spite,  muice,  impatience,  and  a 
SSSSTtaSS^  vehement  desire  of  getting  the 
QonelTea.  better  in   a  matter  wherem    it 

were  more  excusable  to  be  am- 
bitions of  being  overcome :  for  to  be  eminent, 
and  to  excel  a^ve  the  common  rate  in  frivolous 
tbines,  is  nothing  becoming  in  a  man  of  quality 
and  nonour.  What  I  say  in  this  example  may 
be  said  in  all  others.  Every  particle,  every 
employment  of  man,  does  exhibit  and  accuse 
him  equallv  with  any  other. 
Democntus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philo- 
sophers, of  which  the  first,  think- 
Demoeritiw  Jng  human  condition  ridiculous 
^S^'  '"d  vain,  neyer  appeared  abn>ad 
homonn.  but  with  a  jeering  and  laughing 

countenance:  whereas  Heraclitus, 
commisenting  that  condition  of  ours^  appeared 


^  JaveB.  IS.  M« 

s  natveh,  Life  of  Jf.  Bmhu,  e.  S. 


always  with  a  sorrowful  look  and  tears  in 

his  eyes. 

Alter 
Ridebat,  quotiet  k  limine  moTent  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem ;  flebat  contnuiua  alter.^ 


(t 


One  alwaya,  when  he  o*er  his  threihold  slept, 
Laugh'd  at  the  world,  the  other  alwayi  wept 


ff 


I  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour ;  not  because 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  but 
because  it  is  more  contemptuous,  and  expresses 
more  condemnation  than  the  other ;  for  I  think 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  despised  to  our 
desert.  Compassion  and  bewailing  seem  to 
imply  some  esteem  of,  and  value  for,  the  thing 
bemoaned :  whereas  the  things  we  laugh  at  are 
by  that  expressed  to  be  of  no  moment.  I  do 
not  tliink  that  we  are  so  unhappy  as  we  are 
vain,  or  have  in  us  so  much  malice  as  folly : 
we  are  not  so  full  of  mischief  as  inanity,  nor  so 
miserable  as  we  are  vile  and  mean.  And  there- 
fore Diogenes,  who  passed  away  his  time  in 
rolling  himself  in  his  tub,  and  made  nothing 
of  the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  no  bett^ 
than  flies,  or  bhidders  puffed  up  with  wind,  was 
a  sharper  and  more  penetrating,  and  conse- 
quently, in  my  opinion,  a  juster 
judge  than  Timon,  sumamal  the  ^nm^Se"*^ 
Man-hater;  for  what  a  man  Man-hater, 
hates  he  lays  to  heart.  This  last 
was  furious  against  mankind,  passionately  de- 
sired our  ruin,  and  avoided  our  convenation  as 
dangerous,  and  proceeding  from  wicked  and 
depraved  natures :  the  other  valued  us  so  little 
that  we  could  neither  trouble  nor  infect  him 
by  our  contagion,  and  left  us  to  herd  witli  one 
another,  not  out  of  fear,  but  contempt  of  our 
society,  concluding  us  as  incapable  of  doing 
good  as  ill. 

Of  the  same  strain  was  Statilius's  answer 
when  Brutus  courted  him  to  the 
the  conspiracy  against  Caesar :—    ^oJdnoteSSr 
**  He  was  satisfied  that  the  enter-    into  the  eon- 
prise  was  just,  but  he  did  not    J^^  "s^"* 
think  mankind  so  considerable  as 
to  deserve  a  wise  man's  concern. ''^    According 
to  the  doctrine  of  He^esias,  who  said,  '^  a  wise 
man  ought  to  do  nothing  but  for  himself,  for- 
asmuch as  he  only  is  worthy  of  it ;"'  and  to 
that  of  Theodorus,  ^*  That  it  is  not  reasonable 
a  wise  man  should    hazard  himself  for    his 
country,  and  endanger  wisdom  for  a  set  of 
fools. ''^      Our   condition  is  as  ridiculous  as 
risible. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

ON   THB  VANITY   OP  WORDS. 

A  RHETORICIAN  of  tlmes  past  said,  That  his 
profession  was  to  make  little  things  appear 


*  Laerthu,  in  rili* 
4  Id.  lb. 


great.    This  also  a  Bhoemaker  can  do ;  he  can 

make  a  great  shoe  for  a  little  foot*    They 

would,  in  Sparta,  have  sent  such  a 

P?  ^  ^JV'     fellow  to  be  whipped  for  making 
tone  deceitful.  «     .  c         i    •  j    j 

profession  of  a  lymg  and  de- 
ceitful art;  and  I  fancy  that  /^chidamus, 
who  was  kine  of  that  country,  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  answer  of  Thucydides,  when 
enquiring  of  him  which  was  the  better  wrestler, 
Pericles  or  he,  he  replied,  "  That  is  hard  to 
affirm ;  for  when  I  have  thrown  him,  he  always 
persi^es  the  spectators  that  be  had  no  fiJl, 
and  oanries  away  the  prize.'"  They  who  paint 
and  plaister  up  women,  filling  up  their  wrmkles 
and  deformities,  are  less  to  olame,  for  it  is  no 
great  loss  not  to  see  them  in  their  natural 
complexion.  Whereas  these  make  it  their 
business  to  deceive  not  our  sight  only,  but  our 
judgments,  and  to  adulterate  and  corrupt  the 
very  essence  of  things.  The  republics  that  have 
maintained  themselves  in  a  regular  and  well- 
modelled  eovemment,  such  as  those  of  Lace- 
dsemon  and  Crete,  had  orators  in  no  very  ^reat 
esteem.'  Aristo  did  wisely  define  rhetoric  to 
be  "a  science  to  persuade  the  people;^"  So- 
crates and  Plato*  "an  art  to  flatter  and  deceive." 
And  those  who  deny  it  in  the  general  des- 
cription, verify  it  throughout  in  their  precepts. 
The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  useless ;  and  the 
Athenians,  perceiving  how  pernicious  the  prac- 
tice of  it  was,  it  being  in  their  city  of  universal 
esteem,  ordered  the  principal  part,  which  is  to 
move  affections,  to  be  taken  away,  with  the 
exordiums  and  perorations.  'Tis  an  engine  in- 
vented to  manage  and  excite  a  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  rabble,  and  is  never  made  use  of 
but  like  physic,  in  a  diseased  state.  In  those 
governments  where  the  vulgar  or  the  ignorant, 
or  both  together,  have  been  all-powerful,  as 
in  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Rome,  and  where  the 
public  affairs  have  been  in  a  continual  tempest 
of  commotion,  to  such  places  have  the  orators 
always  flocked.  And,  in  trutli,  we  find  few 
persons  in  those  republics  who  have  pushed 
their  fortunes  to  any  great  degree  of  eminence 
without  the  assistance  of  eloquence.  Pompey, 
Cfiesar,  Crassus,  LucuUus,  Lentulus,  and  Me- 
tellus,  have  therein  found  their  chiefest  aid  in 
mounting  to  that  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  did  at  last  arrive ;  making  it  of  greater 
use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  better  times;  for  L.  Volumnius,  speaking 
publicly  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  Pub.  Decius  to  the  consular  dignity : — 
"  These  are  men,"  said  he,  "  bom  for  war,  and 
great  in  execution ;  in  the  combat  of  the  ton^e 
alto^ther  to  seek ;  spirits  truly  consular.  The 
subtle,  eloquent,  and  learned  are  only  good 


'  Tliia  is  ft  Mying  of  Ageiilaiu.    See  Plutarch,  Apothcgnu 
of  the  Lacedtnnomtuu. 

«  Plutarch,  Ltfe  of  Pericie$,  c.  5. 

*  Seztus  Empiricua,  Adven.  Mathem.,  ii. 

«  QouitiliaD,  u.  10. 


for  the  city  to  make  praetors  of,  to  administer 
justice."' 

Eloquence  flourished  most  at  Rome,  when 
the  public  aflairs  were  in  the  ^^j^^eio- 
worst  condition,  and  the  republic  quence  w 
most  disquieted  with  civil  wars,  as  port  flouruh- 
a  free  and  untQled  soil  bears  the  *»«  »*  ^"•• 
worst  weeds.  By  which  it  should  seem  tliat  a 
monarchical  government  has  less  need  of  it 
than  any  other ;  for  the  stupidity  and  facility 
of  the  common  people,  which  render  them 
subject  to  be  tnmed  and  twined,  and  led  by 
the  ears  by  this  charming  hannony  of  words, 
witliout  weighing  or  considering  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  by  the  force  of  reason ;— this 
facility,  I  say,  is  not  easily  found  in  a  single 
person,  and  it  is  also  more  eas^,  by  good 
education  and  advice,  to  secure  him  from  ibe 
impression  of  this  poison.  There  never  was  any 
famous  orator  known  to  come  out  of  Persia  or 
Macedon. 

I  have  entered  into  this  discourse  upon  the 
occasion  of  an  Italian  I  lately  received  into  my 
service,  who  was  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Carafia  till  his  death.  I  put  this 
fellow  upon  an  account  of  his  ^e  palate- 
office  ;  where  he  fell  to  discourse  adence  piea- 
of  this  palate-science  with  such  JSeJf  ™^ 
a  settled  countenance  and  magis- 
terial gravity,  as  if  he  had  b^n  handling  some 
profound  pomt  of  divinity.  He  made  a  learned 
distinction  of  the  several  sorts  of  appetites,  of 
that  which  a  man  has  before  he  begins  to  eat, 
and  of  those  after  the  second  and  third  service ; 
the  means  simply  to  satisfy  the  first,  and  then 
to  raise  and  quicken  the  other  two ;  the  ordering 
of  the  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  qualities  of  the  several  ingredients 
and  their  effects.  The  difference  of  sallads, 
according  to  their  seasons,  which  of  them  ought 
to  be  served  up  hot,  and  which  cold ;  the  man- 
ner of  their  garnishment  and  decoration,  to 
render  them  yet  more  acceptable  to  the  eye. 
After  which  he  entered  upon  the  order  of  the 
whole  service,  full  of  weighty  and  important 
considerations  : 

Nee  mioimo  sane  diiicriinine  refert, 
Quo  gectu  lepores,  et  quo  gallina  secetur  ;' 

"  Nor  with  less  criticism  did  observe 
How  we  a  hare,  and  how  a  hen,  should  earre." 

And  all  this  set  out  with -lofty  and  magnificent 
words,  the  very  same  we  make  use  of  when  we 
discourse  of  the  government  of  an  empire : 
which  learned  lecture  of  my  man  brought  this 
of  Terence  to  my  memory  : 

Hoe  salsum  est,  hoc  adnstum  est,  hoe  lantnm  est  parum : 
Iliud  recti ;  iterum  sic  memento :  sedulo 
Moneo,  quae  possum,  pro  mea  sapientia. 
Postremo,  tanquam  in  s}>cculum,  in  patinas,  Demea, 
Inspicere  jubeo,  et  moneo,  quid  facto  usus  sit.' 


^  In  the  Ovrgiat. 

«  Liyj,  X.  ». 

7  Juvenal,  v.  133. 

*  Terence,  Adelphi,  iii.  3.  j. 
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1 »  too  wait,  this  bamt ;  this  n  too  plun, 
nafi  well,  remember  to  do  so  aciio. 
Thos  do  I  still  advise  to  have  thiags  fit, 
Accoidiiig  to  the  talent  of  mj  wh. 
And  then,  mj  Demea,  I  command  mj  cook, 
Tlist  into  rr*Tj  dish  he  ptr  and  look, 
As  if  It  were  a  rairrOT,  and  go  on 
To  order  all  things  aa  they  ttoold  be  done." 

And  yet  even  tbe  Greeks  themselves  did  very 
much  admire  and  highly  applaud  the  order  and 
disposition  that  Paulas  Emilias  observed  in 
the  feast  he  made  for  them  at  his  retam  from 
Maoedon.*     But  I  do  not  here  speak  of  effects ; 
I  speak  of  words  only. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have  the  same 
operation  upon  other  men  that  it 
J^^™J^      has  upon  me,  but  when  I  hear 
our  architects  thunder  out  their 
bombast  words  of  pilasters,  architraves,  and 
cornices,  of  the  Connthian  and  Doric  orders, 
and  soch  like  staff,  my  imagination  is  presently 
possessed  with  the  i>alace    of  ApoUidonius ;' 
*.vheo,  after  all,  I  nnd  diem  but  the  paltry 
pieces  of  my  own  kitchen-door. 
And  to  bear  men  talk  of  metonymies,  me- 
taphors, and  allegories,  and  other 
grammar  words,  would  not  a  man 
think  they  signified  some  rare  and 
defieate  and  exotic  form  of  speaking?  yet  these 
are  terms  which  apply  to  the  chatter  of  your 
chamber-maid. 
And  this  other  is  a  gallery  of  the  same  stamp, 

Too  lofty  titles  ^  ^^  ^®  offices  of  our  kingdom 
pTca  to  oOees,  by  the  lofly  titles  of  the  Romans, 
SUSy^"  though  they  have  no  similitude  of 
applied  to^a'  function,  and  still  less  authority 
Mu«€  mean  or  power.  And  this,  also,  which 
*'^"^  I  doubt  will  one  day  turn  to  the 

reproach  of  our  present  age,  unworthily  and 
indifferently  to  confer  upon  any  we  think  fit 
the  most  glorious  surnames  with  which  antiquity 
hononred  but  one  or  two  persons  in  several 
ages. 

Plato  carried  away  the  surname  of  Divine 
by  so  universal  a  consent  that  never  any  one 
repined  at  it,  or  attempted  to  take  it  from 
him.  And  yet  the  Italians,  who  pretend,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  more  sprightly  wits 
vid  sounder  judgments  than  the  other  na- 
tioos  of  their  time,  have  lately  honoured 
Aretin  with  the  same  title  ;  in  whose  writings, 
except  it  be  a  tumid  phrase  set  out  with 
H>me  smart  periods,  ingenious  indeed,  but  far- 
fetched and  fantastic,  and  some  degree  of 
eloquence,  I  see  nothing  above  the  ordinary 
writers  of  his  time,  so  far  is  he  from  ap- 
proaching the  ancient  divinity.  And  wc  make 
nothing  of  giving  the  surname  of  Great  to 
princes  that  have  nothing  in  them  above  a 
popular  grandeur. 


*  Tintareh,  ZJ/e  of  Pamlui  iBmJUiu,  c.  16. 

*  The  reader  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
vels of  this  palace,  and  with  ApolUdonius  who  built  it  by 
BUKtc  art,  must  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
dsiodis  dr  Otuiit  and  the  second  cnapter  of  the  fourth  book. 

» Val.  Max.  ir.  4,  6.  •-  *» 

*  Plntsrch,  in  vild,  c.  S. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

OF  THB  PARSIMONY  OF  TUB  ANCIENTS. 

Attilius  Rboulus,  eeneral  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory 
and  victories  over  the  Oemiaginians,  wrote  to 
the  Republic  to  acquaint  them  that  a  certain 
peasant  whom  he  Lad  left  in  charge  of  his 
estate,  which  was  in  all  but  seven  acres  of  land, 
was  run  away  with  all  his  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, entreating,  therefore,  that  they  would 
please  to  call  him  home,  that  he  might  take 
order  in  his  own  affairs,  lest  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  suffer.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
appointed  another  to  manage  his  basnieaa, 
caused  his  losses  to  be  made  good,  and  ordered 
his  family  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.' 

The  elder  Cato,  returning  consul  from  Spain, 
sold  his  war-horse,  to  save  the  money  it  would 
have  cost  in  bringing  him  back  by  sea  into 
Italy ;  and,  being  governor  of  Sardinia,  made 
all  hb  visitations  on  foot,  without  other  atten- 
dant than  one  officer  of  the  republic,  to  hold  up 
the  train  of  his  gown,  and  carry  a  censer  for 
sacrifices ;  and^  mr  the  most  part,  carried  his 
mail  himself.  He  bragged  that  be  had  never 
worn  a  gown  that  cost  above  ten  crowns,  nor 
had  ever  sent  above  ten-pence  to  the  market 
for  one  day's  provisions;  and  tiiat,  as  to  his 
country-houses,  he  had  not  one  that  was  rough- 
cast on  the  outside.^ 

Scipio  iBmilianus,  after  two  triumphs  and 
two  consulships,  went  an  embassy  with  no  more 
than  seven  servants  in  his  train.*  'Tis  said  tliat 
Homer  had  never  more  than  one,  Plato  three, 
and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics,  none  at 
all.'  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  allowed  but  flve- 
pence-halfpenny  a  day  when  employed  on  a 
mission  about  the  public  affairs,  and  being  at 
that  time  the  greatest  man  of  Rome.^ 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

OF   A   SAYING  OF   C£SAR. 

If  we  would  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consi- 
deration upon  ourselves,  and  employ  that  time 
in  examining  our  own  abilities  wnicn  we  spend 
in  prying  into  other  men's  actions,  and  discover- 
ing things  without  us,  we  should  soon  perceive 
of  now  infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabric 
of  ours  is  composed.     Is  it  not  a 
singular  testimony  of  imperfection    Man*s  imper- 
that  we  cannot  establish  our  sa-    f«ctiun  demon- 
tisfaction  in  any  one  thing,  and    KSwuSjy'rf 
that  even  our  own   fancy  and    his  deems, 
desire  should  deprive  us  of  the 


•  Val.  Max.  ir.  3.  IS. 

*  Senecs,  Conto/ol.  ad  Helviam,  c.  19. 

7  Plutarch,  in  tbe  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  cap.  4.  Bat 
here  Montaigne  misemploys  this  passai^,  which  makes  no- 
thing for  his  purpose;  for  Pluiarch  there  sars,  ezpreasWi 
that  this  little  sum  was  allowed  to  Tiberius  Gracchus  purely 
to  vex  and  mortifj  him. 


®  — --- 
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power  to  choose  what  is  most  proper  and  asefiil 
tor  us  7  A  very  good  proof  of  this  is  the  great 
dispute  that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers of  finding  out  what  is  man's  sovereign 
good — ^a  dispute  that  continues  yet,  and  will 
eternally  continue,  without  solution  or  agree- 
ment. 

Dnm  abett  quod  aTemos,  id  exnperare  Tidetur 
C«ten ;  post  aliud,  cum  eontigit  illud,  avemaa, 
Et  sitii  «quA  tenet.  * 

**  Still  with  desire  through  PancT'e  regions  tost. 
We  seek  new  joys,  and  prise  the  absent  most." 

Whatever  it  is  that  falls  within  our  knowledge 
and  possession,  we  find  it  satisfies  not,  and  we 
still  pant  after  things  to  come,  and  unknown ; 
and  these  because  the  present  do  not  satiate  us ; 
not  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  not  in  them 
wherewith  to  do  it,  but  because  we  seize  them 
with  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  hold. 

Nam  cum  vidit  hie,  ad  victum  quae  (lagitat  uans, 
Et  per  <ju8e  possent  Titam  consistere  tutam. 
Omnia  jam  terme  mortaltbus  esse  narau ; 
Divitiis  homines,  et  honore,  et  lauae  potentes 
Afflnere,  atque  bona  natorum  excellere  fama ; 
Nee  minus  esse  domi  cniquam  tamen  anua  eorda« 
Atque  animum  infestis  etm  serrirc  querelis : 
Itttellcxit  ibi  ntium  vas  emcere  ipsum, 
Omniaque,  illius  vitio,  comimpcm  intus, 
Qun  coUata  foris  et  conunoda  quaeque  renirent.* 

**  For  when  ho  saw  all  things  that  had  regard 
To  life's  sttbsbtence  lor  mankind  prepared, 
That  men  in  wealth  and  hono>ira  aid  abound. 
That  with  a  noble  race  their  jojrs  were  crown  d ; 
That  jet  they  groan'd,  with  cares  and  fears  oppress'd. 
Each  finding  a  disturber  in  his  breast ; 
He  then  perceiv'd  the  fault  lay  hid  in  man. 
In  whom  the  bane  of  his  own  bliss  bqgan." 

Our  appetite  is  irresolute  and  fickle,  it  can 
neither  keep  nor  enjoy  anv  thing  as  it  should. 
Man,  concluding  it  to  be  tLe  fault  of  the  things 
he  is  possessed  of,  fills  himself  with,  and  feeds 
himself  upon,  the  idea  of  things  he  neither 
knows  nor  understands,  to  which  he  devotes  his 
hopes  and  his  desires,  payin?  them  all  reverence 
and  honour,  according  to  the  sayine  of  Csesar : 
Communi  jit  vitio  natune,  ut  invists,  latif anti- 
bus  atque  incognitis  rebus  magis  confidamus, 
vehementiiaque  exterreamur}  "  'Tis  the  com- 
mon vice  of  nature  that  we  have  the  most 
confidence  in,  and  the  greatest  fear  of,  things 
unseen,  concealed^  and  unknown.'' 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

OF  VAIN   SUBTLETIES. 

Thrrb  are  a  sort  of  little  knacks  and  fiivolous 
subtleties  from  which  men  sometimes  expect  to 
derive  reputation  and  applause ;  as  the  poets, 

who  compose  whole  poems  with 
Sd^^."        every  line    beginning  with  the 

same  letter.  We  see  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  globes,  wings,  and  hatchets,  cut  out  by 


>  Lueret.  lii.  1095.  «  Lueret.  tI.  9. 

>  De  Belto  CivU.  ii  4. 

*  AUMonder  the  Qreat,    See  Quintilian,  ii.  10 ;  who,  how- 
ever, mentions  small  peas,  not  milict. 


Instanees  of 
things  that  are 
kept  up  by  the 
two  extremi- 
ties. 


the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  measure  of  their 
verses,  making  them  lonejer  or  bhorter,  to  re- 
present such  or  such  a  figure.  Much  in  tliis 
manner  did  he  spend  his  time  who  made  it  his 
business  to  compute  into  how  many  several 
ways  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  mi^ht  be  trans- 
posed, and  found  out  that  incredible  number 
mentioned  in  Plutai^b.  I  am  mightily  pleased 
with  the  humour  oriiim  who,  having  a  man 
brought' before  him  that  had  learned  to  throw 
a  grain  of  millet  with  such  dexterity  as  never 
to  miss  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;  and  being  atter- 
wards  desired  to  give  something  for  the  reward 
of  so  rare  an  attainment,  pleasantly,  and  in  my 
opinion  ingeniously,  ordered  several  bushels  of 
the  same  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  want  wherewithal  to  exercise  so 
famous  an  art.^  'Tis  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
weak  judgment  when  men  approve  of  things 
for  their  ueing  rare  and  new,  or  where  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  not  conjoined  to  recommend 
them. 

I  come  just  now  from  playing  with  my  own 
family  at  who  could  find  out  the 
most  things  that  were  in  use  only 
in  the  two  extremes:  as  Sire, 
which  is  a  title  given  to  the 
greatest  person  in  the  nation,  the 
kin?,  and  also  to  the  vulgar,  as 
pedlars  and  mechanics,  but  never  to  any  de- 
gree of  men  between.  The  women  of  great 
quality  are  all  called  Madam^  inferior  gentle- 
women, Mademoiselle,  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
women.  Madam,  as  the  first.  The  canopy  of 
state  over  tables  is  not  permitted  but  in  the 
palaces  of  princes  and  in  taverns.  Democritus 
said  that  gods  and  beasts  had  sharper  senses 
than  men,  who  are  of  a  middle  form.*  The 
Romans  wore  tlic  same  habit  at  funerals  and 
at  feasts. 

It  is  certain  that  extreme  fear  and  extreme 
ardour  of  courage  do  equally  trouble  and  relax 
the  stomach.  The  nickname  of  Trembling, 
with  which  they  sumamed  Sancho  XII.,  King 
of  Navarre,  informs  us  tliat  valour  will  cause 
a  trembling  in  the  limbs  as  well 
as  fear.  Those  who  were  arming  ^wtprodSSi 
him  or  some  other  of  a  like  by  fear  and  by 
nature,  tried  to  compose  him,  by  ^tjwo'dinary 
representing  as  less  tne  danger  he  ~"'**** 
was  going  to  engage  himself  in :  "  You  under- 
stand me  ill,"  said  he ;  *'  for  could  my  flesh 
know  the  danger  my  couracre  will  presently 
carry  it  into,  it  would  sink  down  to  the 
ground."  The  faintness  that  surprises  us  from 
mgidity  or  dislike  in  the  exercises  of  Venus  are 
also  occasioned  by  a  too  violent  desire  and  an 
immoderate  heat.  Extreme  cold  and  extreme 
heat  boil  and  roast.  Aristotle  says  that  sows 
of  lead  melt  and  run  with  cold  in  the  extremity 
of  winter  as  well  as  with  a  vehement  heat.' 


*  Platarvh.  de  Placiti$.  Philnn.  ir.  10. 

*  Aristotle,  de  Mirab.  Auscul.,  whose  expressions,  how- 
ever, do  not  convey  exactly  Jiuulnigne's  interpretation  of 
them. 
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Wisdom  and 
ifcacnuee  at- 
taia'totha 
csda. 


Desire  and  satiety  fill  all  the  gradations  above 
and  below  pleasure  with  pain. 
Stupidity  and  wisdom  meet  at 
the  same  centre  of  sentiment  and 
resolution  in  the  suffering  of 
human  mishaps :  the  wise  control 
and  triumph  over  ill,  the  others  know  it  not. 
These  last  are,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  this  side 
of  misfortune,  the  others  are  beyond  them; 
whoy  after  having  well  weighed  and  considered 
tlieir  qualities,  measured  and  judged  them  what 
they  are,  by  virtue  of  a  vicporous  soul,  leap  out 
of  their  reach.  They  disdain  and  trample  them 
under  foot,  havinfir  a  solid  and  well  fortified 
soul,  against  which  the  darts  of  fortune  coming 
to  strike,  thev  must  of  necessity  rebound  and 
blunt  themselves,  meeting  with  a  body  upon 
which  they  can  fix  no  impression ;  the  ordinary 
and  middle  conditions  of  men  arc  lodged  betwixt 
ttie«e  two  extremes,  consisting  of  such  who 
perceive  evils,  feel  them,  and  are  not  able  to 
support  them.  Infancy  and  decrepitude  meet 
in  the  imbecility  of  the  brain;  avarice  and 
profasion  in  the  same  thirst  and  desire  of  ^ettine. 
A  man  may  say,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 
that  there  is  an  abecedarian  ig- 
Tw^n^  of  norance  that  precedes  knowledge, 
and  a  doctoral  ignorance  that 
comes  after  it ;  an  ignorance  which  knowledge 
creates  and  begets,  as  she  dispatches  anddestroys 
the  first.  Of  simple  understandings,  little  in- 
quiffitive,  and  little  instructed,  are  made  good 
The  fitaeaa  of  Christians,  who  by  reverence  and 
pUnaoder.  obcdiencc  implicitly  believe,  and 
cSriSStT  ^^^  constant  in  their  belief.  In 
^'  the  moderate  understandings,  and 
the  middle  sort  of  capacities,  error  of  opinions 
is  forgot.  Thev  follow  the  appearance  of  the 
first  sense,  and  nave  some  colour  of  reason  on 
tlieir  side,  to  impute  our  walking  on  in  the  old 
beaten  path  to  simplicity  ana  stupidity,  —  I 
mean  in  us  who  have  not  informed  ourselves  by 
study.  The  hic^her  and  nobler 
ilSti**-  «|.  •®°'*>  more  solid  and  clear- 
SrampTeuit  sigT^ited,  make  up  another  sort 
chrutiam.  of  true  believers,  who  by  a  long 

and  relij^ous  investigation  have 
obtained  a  clearer  and  more  penetrating  light 
into  the  Scriptures,  and  have  discovered  the 
mysterious  and  divine  secret  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.  And  yet  we  see  some  who  have  arri  ved 
to  this  last  stage  in  the  second,  with  marvellous 
fruit  and  confirmation,  as  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  enjoying  their  victory 
with  great  spiritual  consolation,  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  favour,  exemplary 
reformation  of  manners,  and  singular  modesty. 
I  do  not  intend  with  these  to  ranlc  some  others, 
who,  to  clear  themselves  from  all  susnicion  of 
their  former  errors,  and  to  satisfy  us  tiiat  they 
are  soond  and  firm  to  us,  renaer  themselves 
extremely  indiscreet  and  unjust  in  the  carrying 
on  our  cause,  and  by  that  means  blemish  it 
with  infinite  reproaches  of  violence  and  oppros- 
fiion.  The  simple  peasants  ^^^  good  people, 
dnd  so  are  the  philosopher*    Qf    a^  ^^^  call 


them  now-a-days,  men  of  strong 
and  clear  reason,  whose  souls  are    The  mere 
enriched  with  an  ample  provision    8JeThif<iSpheT 
of   useful    science.      The   mon-    good  men. 
grels,  who    have  disdained  the 
nrst  form   of  the    ignorance    of  letters,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  other  (sitting 
betwixt  two  stools,  as  I  and  a  Rreat  many 
radre  of  us  do),  are  dangerous,  roolish,  and 
troublesome ;  these  are  they  that  disturb  the 
world.     And  therefore  it  is  that  I,  for  my  own 
part,  retreat  as  much  os  I  can  towards  my  firsf 
and  natural  station  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted 
to  advance. 

Tiie  vulgar  and  purely  natural  poetry  has  in 
it  certain  proprieties  and  graces, 
by  which    she   may   come  into     Popular  poetry 
some  comparison  witJi  the  greatest    J^"£*JJo»t 
beauty   of   poetry  perfected  by    perfect, 
art ;  as  is  evident  in  our  Gascon 
villanelles,  and  the  songs  that  are  brought  ns 
from  nations  that  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
manner  of  science,  nor  so  much  as  Sie  use  of 
writing.     The  indifferent  and  middle  sort  of 
poetry  betwixt  the  two  is  despised,  of  no  value, 
nonour,  or  esteem. 

But  seeing  tliat  the  ice  being  once  broke, 
and  a  path  laid  open  to  the  fancy, 
I  have  found,   as  it  commonly  Middling 

falls  out,   that  what  we  make  ?^l2ble!* 

choice  of  for  a  rare  and  difficult 
subject,  proves  to  be  nothing  so,  And  tliat  after 
the  invention   is  once  warm   it  finds  out  an 
infinite  number  of  parallel  examples.     I  shall 
only  add   this  one — that  were 
these  Essays  of  mine  considerable     M?ot«pi«*« 

,    .    •'j  ...   .  .,      opinion  of  hu 

enough  to  deserve  a  criticism,  it  Esmji. 
migh^  then,  I  think,  fall  out  that 
they  would  not  much  take  with  common  and 
vulgar  capacities,  nor  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
rarer  and  more  eminent;  xor  the  first  would 
not  understand  them  enough,  and  the  last  too 
well ;  and  so  thoy  might  hover  in  the  middle 
region. 


CHAPTER   LV. 


OF  SMELLS. 


Alexander's 
■treat  had 
an  agreeabls 
•m« 


agree 
aeU. 


It  has  been  reported  of  others,  ns  well  as  of 
Alexander  the  Great,'  that  their 
sweat  exhaled  an  odoriferous 
smell,  occasioned  by  some  very 
uncommon  and  extraordinary 
constitution,  of  which  Plutarch 
and  others  have  been  inquisitive  into  the  cause. 
But  the  ordinary  constitution  of  human  bodi(*s 
is  quite  otherwise,  and  their  best  condition  »  to 
be  exempt  from  smells.  Nay,  the  sweetnofts 
even  of  the  purest  breaths  has  nothing  io  it 
of  greater  perfection  than  to  be  without  any 


•  Pltttareh,  in  viU^  c.  1. 


h 
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offensive  smell,  like  those  of  healthful  children ; 
which  made  Plautns  say, — 

M ulier  Cam  bene  olet,  nbi  nihil  olet.* 
"  Tlie  beet  odour  In  a  women  i«  not  to  emdl  et  elL" 

And  such  as  make  use  of  exotic 
laaifUS!^!  m     perfumes  are  with  good  reason  to 

fiunee  create  er  i.ji»®  x_i» 

Boipidon.  be  suspected  of  some  natural  im- 

perfection,  which  they  endeavour 
hj  these  odours  to  conceal.^  Whence  the  an- 
cient poets  said  that  to  smell  well  was  to  stink. 

Ridee  noe,  Coredne,  nil  olentes : 
Melo,  quern  bene  olere,  nil  olere.' 

"  Becenee  tbou,  Cotaeinni.  etill  doet  go 
With  mask  and  ambergrease  perfumed  eo, 
We  under  thy  contempt,  foreooth,  must  fdl ; 
I'd,  rather  than  emcll  eweet,  not  emell  at  all." 

And  elsewhere, 

Poethume,  non  bene  olet,  qui  bene  eemper  olet.* 

*'  He  doe*  not,  in  reality,  emell  well 
Who  alwaya  of  perfumee  doee  emell." 

I  am,  nevertheless,  a  ffreat  lover  of  pleasant 
smells,  and  as  much  a{x>minate  the  ill  ones, 
which  also  I  reach  at  a  g^reater  distance,  I  think, 
than  other  men : 

Namque  eagadna  an«u  odoror, 
Folypue,  an  fgnmM  hirentie  cubet  hireue  in  alia, 
Quam  eania  acer,  nbi  lateat  eua.^ 

Of  smells,  the  most  simple  and  natural  seem  to 
me  the  most  pleasing.  And  let  the  ladies  look 
to  this,  for  'tis  chiefly  their  concern.  In 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian 
women,  after  bathing,  were  wont  to  powder 
and  crust  the  face,  and  die  whole  body,  with 
a  certain  odoriferous  drug,  growing  in  their 
country ;  which  being  washed  off,  when  they 
were  about  to  have  familiarity  with  men, 
made  them  perfumed  and  sleek.  'Tis  not  to 
be  believed  now  strangely  all  sorts  of  odours 
cleave  to  me,  and  how  apt  my  skin  is  to  imbibe 
them.  He  that  complains  of  Nature,  that  she 
has  not  furnished  mankind  with  a  vehicle  to 
convey  smelb  to  the  nose,  bad  no  reason ;  for 
they  convey  it  themselves ;  especially  in  roe, 
for  mv  very  mustachios,  which  are  large,  per- 
form that  office ;  if  I  but  touch  them  with  my 
gloves  or  handkerchief,  the  smell  will  remain  a 
whole  day :  they  show  where  I  have  been.  The 
dose,  luscious,  devouring,  glowing  kisses  of 
youthful  ardour  left,  in  my  former  days,  a 
sweetness  upon  my  lips  for  several  hours  after. 
And  yet  I  have  ever  found  myself  very  little 
subject  to  epidemic  diseases,  that  are  caught 
either  by  conversing  with  the  sick,  or  bied  by 
the  contagion  of  the  air :  I  have  escaped  from 
those  of  my  time,  of  wliich  there  have  been 


*  MMteUwria,  i.  3.  110.    The  text  haa  "  rtcte  olet." 
s       **  SOU  to  be  neat,  etill  to  be  dieet, 
As  Tou  were  going  to  a  feast, 
StiU  to  be  powder'd,  etill  perfum'd. 
Lady,  it  ie  to  be  pretum'd. 
Though  art's  hid  cauaca  are  not  found, 
All  iM  not  iwcet,  all  ie  not  sound," 
eays  Ben  Jonson. 
)  Martial,  ri.  6A.  4. 


several  sorts  in  our  cities  and  armies.  We  read 
of  Socrates  that,  though  he  never  departed  from 
Athens  during  tiie  frequent  plagues  that  infested 
that  city,  he  was  the  only  man  that  was  never 
infected.* 

Physicians  might  (I  believe),  if  they  would, 
extract  more  uses  from  odours  than  they  do ; 
for  I  have  often  observed  that  they  cause  an 
alteration  in  roe,  and  work  upon  my  spirits 
according  to  their  several  virtues ;  which  makes 
me  approve  of  what  is  said,  namely,  that  the 
use  of  incense  and  perfumes  in    The  origin  ef 
churches,  so  ancient,  and  so  uni-    the  use  of 
versally  received  in  all  nations    jj*^^ 
and   religiont,  was  intended  to 
cheer  us,  and  to  rouse  and  purify  the  senses,  the 
better  to  fit  us  for  contemplation. 

I  could  have  been  glad,  the  better  to  judge 
of  it,  to  have  tasted  of  the  culinary  art  of  those 
cooks  who  had  so  rare  a  way  of 
seasoning  exotic  odours  with  the  JJJS^oSoiS*^ 
relish  of  meats ;  as  it  was  parti-  roos  drags. ' 
cularly  observed  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Tunis,^  who,  in  our  days,  landed  at 
Naples,  to  have  an  interview  with  Charles  the 
emperor.  His  meats  were  stuffed  with  odorife- 
rous drugs,  to  that  degree  of  expense  that  the 
cookery  of  one  peacock  and  two  pheasants 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats,  to  dress  them 
after  their  fashion.  And  when  the  carver  came 
to  cut  them  up,  not  only  the  dining-room,  but 
all  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  wero  filled  with  a  fragrant  vapour, 
wnich  was  some  time  dissipating. 

My  chief  caro  in  choosing  my  lodging  is 
always  to  avoid  a  thick  and  stinking  air ;  and 
those  beautiful  cities,  Venice  and  Paris,  very 
much  lessen  the  kindness  I  have  for  them,  the 
one  by  the  offensive  smell  of  her  marshes,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  her  dirt. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 


OF   PRAYBB8. 


I  PROPOSE  formless  and  undetermined  fancies, 
like  those  who  publish  subtle  questions  to  be 
after  disputed  upon  in  the  schools,  not  to  estab- 
lish trutn,  but  to  seek  it ;  I  submit  them  to  the 
better  judgments  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
regulate,  not  my  writings  and  actions  only,  but 
moreover  my  very  thoughts.  Let  what  I  here 
set  down  meet  with  correction  or  applause,  it 
shall  be  of  equal  welcome  and  utility  to  me, 
myself  before-hand  condemning  it  for  absurd 
and  impious,  if  anything  shall  be  found,  through 


«  Meiiial,  ii.   IS.  14. 

*  Horace,  Bpod,  IS,  4.  The  meaning  of  the  quotation  ii 
ezpreseed  generally  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"  Laeitius,  in  vitd, 

'  Mttlej- Hassan,  who  landed  at  Naples  in  1543,  to  implore 
for  a  second  time  the  aid  of  Charles  V.  anio»t  his  revolted 
sut^jects.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  uere.  In  chap.  8, 
of  the  second  book,  Montaiime,  in  again  referring  to  IhJs 
personage,  calls  him  MuUauet, 
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SBonuiee  w  inadTeiteocy,  set  down  in  this 
raapiody,  oontnry  to  the  holy  resolotionB  and 
pmcripts  of  the  Apostolicaal  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which 
I  will  die.'  And  yet,  always  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  their  censnre,  who  have  an  absolute 
power  over  me,  1  thus  temerariously  venture  at 
every  thins,  as  upon  this  present  subject. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  deceived  or  not ; 
but  since,  by  a  particular  favour  of  the  Divine 

bounty,  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
Pft'cr-aoater,  u  has  been  prescribed  and  dictated 
ChSSi^  to  us,  word  for  word,  from  the 
ought  «<m-  mouth  of  God  himself,  I  have 

Mi&tijtoiiM.      ever  been  of  opinion   that  we 

ought  to  have  it  m  more  frequent 
use  than  we  have,  and,  if  I  were  worthy  to 
advise,  at  sitting  down  to,  and  rising  from,  our 
tables,  at  our  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  in 
every  particular  act  wherein  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  introduced,  I  would  have  Christians  always 
make  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer;  if  not  that 
prayer  alone,  yet,  at  least,  that  prayer  always. 
The  Church  may  lengthen  or  alter  prayers 
according  to  the  necessity  of  our  instruction, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  always  the  same 
in  sohatanoe,  and  the  same  thing.  But  yet 
soch  a  piefioence  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  that 
prayer  that  the  people  should  have  it  continually 
in  their  mouths ;  tor  it  is  most  certain  that  all 
necessary  petitions  are  comprehended  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  infinitely  proper  for  all  occasions.  'Tis 
the  only  pntyer  I  use  m  all  places  and  circum- 
stances, and  what  I  still  repeat  instead  of 
changing ;  whence  it  also  happens  that  I  have 
no  ouer  by  heart  but  that. 
It  just  now  comes  into  my  mind  whence 

we  should  derive  tliat  error  of 
VcB  ought  not  having  recourse  to  God  in  all  our 
MinSSb"  designs  and  enterprises,  to  call 
KnUTopon  til  ^^^  ^0  our  assistance  in  all  sorts 
ottanaoM.  of  affairs,  and  in  all  places  where 

our  weakness  stands  in  need  of 
support,  without  considering  whether  the  occa- 
sion be  iust,  or  otherwise ;  and  to  invoke  his 
name  and  power,  in  what  condition  soever  we 
are,  or  action  we  are  engaged  in,  how  vicious 
soever.  He  is,  indeed,  our  sole  and  only  pro- 
tector, and  can  do  all  things  for  us :  but,  tnough 
be  is  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  paternal 
care,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  as  just  as  he  is 
^ood  and  mighty,  and  does  oftener  exercise  his 
justice  than  his  power,  and  fitvours  us  according 
to  that,  and  not  according  to  our  petitions. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  msuLCs  out  three  sorts  of 
belief  injurious  to  the  gods ;  *'  that  there  is 
none ;  that  they  concern  not  themselves  about 
human  affairs ;  and  that  they  never  reject  or 
deny  anything  to  pur  vows,  offerings,  and  sacri- 
fices.*' The  first  of  these  errors,  according  to 
his  opinion,  did  never  continue  rooted  in  any 
man,  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  aee ;  the  other 
two,  he  confesses,  men  might  be  oostinate  in. 


God's  justice  and  his  power  are  inseparable, 
and  'tis  therefore  in  vain  we  invoke  his  power 
in  an  unjust  cause.    We  must  have  our  souls 
pure  and  clean,  at  that  moment 
at  least  wherein  we  pray  to  him,    t^«  *^^  ">uft 
and  purified  from  all  vicious  pas-    when'^t  Sprays 
sions,  otherwise  we  ourselves  pre-    to  God. 
sent  him  the  rods  wherewith  to 
chastise  us.    Instead  of  repauring  any  thing  we 
have  done  amiss,  we  double  the  wickedness  and 
the  offence,  when  we  offer  to  him,  to  whom  we 
are  to  sue  for  pardon,  an  affection  full  of  irreve- 
rence and  hatred.     Which  makes  me  not  very 
apt  to  applaud  those  whom  I  observe  to  be  so 
frequent  on  their  knees,  if  tlie  actions  nearest 
the  prayer  do  not  give  me  some  evidence  of 
reformation. 

Sif  noetuniiu  ftdulter 
Tempora  Santonico  xtlu  adoperta  cucullo.* 

**  With  night-adulteriea  disgraced  and  fool, 
Thoa  ihad'at  thy  guilty  forehead  with  a  cowl.*' 

And  the  practice  of  a  man  tliat  mixes  devotion 
with  an  execrable  life  seems  in  some  sort  even 
more  to  be  condemned  than  that  of  a  man  con- 
formable to  his  own  propension,  and  dissolute 
throughout :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  our 
chureh  denies  admittance  to,  and  communion 
with,  men  obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  any 
kind  of  wickedness.  We  pray 
only  by  custom,  and  for  fashion's  5"^"*,% 
sake;  or  rather,  we  read  and  f,ihion"i" 
pronounce  our  prayers  aloud,  biameabie. 
which  is  no  better  than  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  devotion .  And  I  am  scandalized 
to  see  a  man  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice 
at  the  benedicite,  and  as  often  at  another's 
saying  ^ce  (and  the  more,  because  it  is  a  sign 
I  have  in  great  veneration  and  constant  use, 
even  when  I  yawn),  and  to  dedicate  all  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  to  acts  of  malice,  avarice, 
and  injustice :  one  hour  to  God,  the  rest  to  the 
devil,  as  if  by  commutation  and  consent.  'Tis 
a  wonder  to  me  actions  so  various  in  themselves 
succeed  one  another  with  such  an  uniformity 
of  method  as  not  to  interfere  nor  suffer  any 
alteration,  even  upon  the  very  confines  and 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  What  a  pro- 
digious conscience  must  that  be  that  can  be  at 
quiet  within  itself,  whilst  it  harbours  under  the 
same  roof,  with  so  agreeing  and  so  calm  a 
society,  both  the  crime  and  the  judge ! 

A  man  whose  whole  meditation  is  continually 
working  upon  nothing  but  lechery,  which  he 
knows  to  be  so  odious  to  God,  what  can  he 
say  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  him  ?  He 
reforms,  but  immediately  falls  into  a  relapse. 
If  the  object  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  bis  maker,  did,  as  he  pretends,  strike 
and  chastise  his  soul,  how  short  soever  the  re- 
pentance might  be,  the  very  fear  of  offending 
that  infinite  majesty  would  so  often  present 
itself  to  his  imagination  that  he  would  soon 
see  himself  master  of  those  vices  that  are  most 


>  Montaigne,  in  his  life-tiiac;  wae  accoeed,  on  aecouat      Baiua ;  but  the  tnqniiition  took  no  notiee  of  the  matter, 
this   chapter,   of  bdog  toofi,^    witb    the   heresy  of       « *  JuYenal,  viii.  144. 

^^  hi 
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natural  and  habitual  in  him.  But 
What  we  miut  what  shall  we  say  of  tiiose  who 
p«yen  o?*  Settle  their  whole  course  of  life 
those  who  upon  the  profit  and  emolument 

obitinateiyper-    ^f  gj^g  ^hich  they  know  to  be 

habiu.  mortal !     How  many  trades  and 

vocations  have  we  aidmitted  and 
countenanced  amongitt  us,  whose  .very  essence 
is  vicious !  And  he  that  opening  himself  to 
roe  voluntarily  told  me  that  he  had  all  his  life- 
time professed  and  practised  a  religion,  in  his 
opinion,  damnable  and  contrary  to  that  which 
he  had  in  his  heart,  only  to  preserve  his  credit 
and  the  honour  of  bis  employments,  how  could 
bis  courage  suffer  so  infamous  a  confession ! 
What  can  men  say  to  the  divine  justice  upon 
this  subject !  Their  repentance  consisting  in  a 
visible  and  manifest  reiormation  and  restitution, 
they  lose  the  colour  of  alleging  it  both  to  God 
and  man.  Are  they  so  impudent  as  to  sue  for 
remission  without  satisfaction  and  without  peni- 
tence ?  I  look  upon  these  as  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  first:  but  the  obstinacy  is  not 
there  so  easy  to  be  overcome.  This  contrariety 
and  volubility  of  opinion,  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  they  pretend,  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  me. 
The^  present  us  with  the  state  of  an  indigestible 
anxiety  and  doubtfulness  of  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  fantastic  and  ridiculous 
imagination  in  those  who,  these  late  years  past, 
used  to  reproach  every  man  whom  they  knew  to 
be  of  any  extraordinary  parts,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  was  but  outwardly  ;  maintain- 
ine,  moreover,  to  do  him  honour,  forsooth,  that, 
whatever  he  might  nretend  to  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  but  in  his  heart  be  of  their  reformed 
opinion.  An  untoward  disease,  that  a  man 
should  be  so  rivetted  to  his  own  belief  as  to 
fancy  that  no  man  can  believe  otherwise  than 
as  he  does ;  and  yet  worse  in  this,  that  they 
should  entertain  so  vicious  an  opinion  of  such 
parts  as  to  think  that  any  man  so  qualified 
should  prefer  any  present  advantage  of  fortune 
before  the  hope  of  eternal  happmess,  or  the 
fear  of  eternal  damnation.  They  may  believe 
me :  could  anj^tliing  have  tempted  my  youth, 
the  ambition  of  tlie  danger  and  cufficulties'in  the 
late  commotions  had  not  been  the  least  motives. 

It  is  not  without  wry  good  reason,  in  my 

opinion,  that  the  church  interdicts 

How.  and  by       the  promiscuous,  indiscreet,  and 

whoDit  Dana  •  .  «>     ■        ■     i  '         . 

Paaima  ought  irreverent  use  of  the  holy  and 
jtobetuDf.  divine  Psalms,  with  whicn  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspired  King  David. 
We  ought  not  to  mix  God  in  our  actions  but 
with  the  highest  reverence  and  caution.  That 
poetry  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  to  no  other  use 
than  to  exercise  the  lungs  and  to  delight  our 
ears.  It  ought  to  come  from  the  soul,  and  not 
from  tlie  tongue.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  'prentice 
in  his  shop,  amongst  his  vain  and  frivolous 
thoughts,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away  his 
time,  and  divert  himself  with  such  sacred  things. 
Neither  is  it  decent  to  see  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
rule  of  our  worship  and  belief,  tumbled  up  and 


^r 


down  a  hall  or  a  kitchen.  They  were  formerly 
mysteries,  but  are  now  become  sports  and  re- 
creations. 'Tis  a  study  too  serious  and  too 
venerable  to  be  cursorily  or  slightly  turned 
over.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  ought  to 
be  a  temperate  and  premeditated  act,  and  to 
which  men  should  always  add  this  devout  pre* 
face,  stirgum  carda,  preparing  even  the  body  to 
so  humble  and  composed  a  gesture  and  counte- 
nance as  shall  evidence  their  veneration  and 
attention.  Neither  is  it  a  book  for  every  one 
to  handle,  but  the  study  of  select  men  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  whom  Almighty  God  has 
been  pleased  to  call  to  that  office  and  sacred 
function :  the  wicked  and  ignorant  blemish  it. 
'Tis  not  a  story  to  tell,  but  a  history  to  reve- 
rence, fear,  and  adore.  Are  not  they  then 
amusing  persons  who  think  they  have  rendered 
it  palpable  to  the  people  by  translating  it  into 
the  people's  tongue  ?  Does  the  understanding^ 
of  all  therein  contained  only  stick  at  wonls  ? 
Shall  I  venture  to  say,  farther,  that,  by  coming 
so  near  to  understand  a  little,  they  are  niucn 
wider  of  the  whole  scope  than  before?  A  total 
ignorance,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
exposition  of  other  and  qualified  persons,  woa 
more  instructive  and  salutary  than  this  vaia 
and  verbal  knowledge,  the  nurse  of  temerity 
and  presumption. 

And  I  believe,  farther,  that  the  liberty  every 
one  has  taken  to  disperse  the  sacred  Writ  into 
so  many  idioms,  carries  with  it  a  great  deal 
more  of  danger  than  utility.  The  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  almost  all  others,  have  espou^d 
and  revere  the  language  wherein  their  laws 
and  mysteries  were  first  conceived,  and  have 
expressly,  and  not  without  colour  of  reason, 
forbid  the  version  or  alteration  of  them  into 
any  other.  Are  we  assured  that  in  Biscay  and 
in  Brittany  there  are  competent  jude^es  enough 
of  this  affair  to  establish  this  translation  into 
their  own  langimee?  The  universal  church 
has  not  a  more  dimcult  and  solemn  judgment 
to  make.  In  preaching  and  speaking  'tis  dif- 
ferent ;  for  here  the  interpretation  is  vague, 
unrestrained,  variable,  and  disconnected. 

One  of  our  Greek  historians  does  justly 
accuse  the  age  he  lived  in  for  tliat  the  secrets 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  dispersed  into 
the  hands  of  every  mechanic,  to  expound  and 
argue  upon  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  much  ashamed,  we  who 
by  God's  especial  favour  enjoy  the  purest 
mysteries  of  piety,  to  suffer  them  to  be  pro- 
faned by  the  ignorant  rabble  ;  considering  that 
the  Gentiles  expressly  forbade  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  the  other  sages,  to  inquire  into,  or  so  much 
as  to  mention,  the  things  committed  only  to 
the  priests  of  Delphos;  saying  moreover  that 
the  factions  of  princes,  upon  theological  sub-  j 
jects,  are  armed  not  with  zeal,  but  with  fury ; 
that  zeal  springs  from  the  divine  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  governs  itself  with  prudence  and 
moderation ;  out  degenerates  into  hatred  and 
envy,  producing  tares  and  nettles  instead  of 
corn   and   wine,  v.hen  conducted  by  human 
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poaBiODS.  And  it  was  truly  said  by  another, 
who,  advising  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  told 
him  that  disputes  did  not  so  much  rock  the 
schisms  of  the  church  asleep  as  it  roused  and 
animated  heresies;  that  therefore  all  conten- 
tions and  logical  disputations  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  men  luisolutely  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre- 
scripts and  formulas  of  &ith  established  by  the 
ancients.  And  the  Emperor  Andronicus^  having 
overheard  some  great  men  at  high  words  in 
his  palace  with  Lapodius,  about  a  point  of  ours 
of  great  importance,  rebuked  tliem  severely, 
and  even  threatened  to  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  if  they  did  not  desist.  The  very 
women  and  children,  now-a-days,  take  upon 
them  to  school  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
men  about  the  ecclesiastical  laws :  whereas  the 
first  of  those  of  Plato  forbids  them  to  inquire 
so  much  as  into  the  reason  of  civil  laws,  which 
were  to  stand  instead  of  divine  ordinances. 
And  allowing  the  old  men  to  confer  amongst 
themselves,  or  with  the  magistrate,  about  those 
things,  he  adds,  provided  it  be  not  in  the 
presence  of  youn^  or  profane  persons. 

A  bishop'  has  left,  in  writiug,  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  there  is  an  island,  by 
the  ancients  called  Dioscorides,  abundantly 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  trees  and  fruits,  and  of 
an  exceeding  healthful  air,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  Christians,  having  churches  and 
altara  adorned  only  with  crucifixes,  without 
any  other  images  ;  great  observers  of  fasts  and 
feasts;  exact  payers  of  their  tithes  to  the 
priest ;  and  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  is  per- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  woman 
in  his  life.  As  to  the  rest,  so  content  with 
their  condition  that,  environed  with  the  sea, 
they  know  nothing  of  navigation ;  and  so 
simple  that  tliey  understand  not  one  syllable  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  and  wherein  they  are 
so  devout.  A  thing  incredible  to  such  as  do 
not  know  that  the  pagans,  who  are  so  zealous 
idolaton,  know  nothing  more  of  their  gods 
than  their  bare  names  and  Uieir  statues.  The 
ancient  beginning  of  MenaUppus,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides^  ran  thus : 

Jopiter,  for  that  name  alone* 

Of  what  thou  ait,  to  me  U  known. 

I  have  seen  also,  in  my  time,  some  men's 
writings    found    fault  with    for 
2jJJj^^         beinp  nurely  human  and  philo- 
bj  itaeif.  sophical,  without  any  mixture  of 

divinity;  and  vet  he  would  not 
be  without  reason  on  his  sicfe  who  should,  on 
the  contrary,  say  that  divine  doctrine,  as  Queen 
and  Regent  of  the  rest,  better  keeps  her  state 

*  jMdroniciu  Comneiut.  See  Nicctai,  ii.  4.,  who»  how- 
ever,  docs  not  aaj  a  word  about  Lapodiua. 

s  Oaoritts,  BUhop  of  Silrea,  in  Alganrea,  author  of  the 
work  entitled  de  Rebma  getiit  BmmanuetiM  Rerti  Lu^tanim. 
But  it  ia  from  the  Sicor  Goulart,  his  tranalator,  and  not 
from  Oaoriua  himself,  that  Montai^e  has  quoted  what  he 
tells  OS  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  isUnd  Dioncoride*.  The 
fint  edition  of  the  Eaatiyg,  published  in  l&i)0,  contains 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  for  Ooulart's  translation  d>d  not 
sppeartUl  15S1.  When  our  author  says  that  the  Dioecoridans 
"  were  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  have  . 


apart ;  that  she  ought  to  be  sovereign  through- 
out, not  subsidiary  and  sui&agan ;  and  that, 
peradventure,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  lo- 
gical examples  may  elsewhere  be  more  suitably 
chosen,  and  also  the  arguments  for  the  stage, 
and  public  entertainments,  than  from  so  sacred 
a  matter ;'  that  divine  reasons  are  considered 
with  greater  veneration  and  attention  when  by 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  style,  than 
when  mixed  with,  and  adapted  to,  human  dis- 
courses ;  that  it  is  a  fault  much  mure  often 
observed,  that  the  divines  write  too  humanly, 
than  that  the  humanists  write  not  theologically 
enough.  Philosophy,  says  St.  Cbrysostoni,  has 
long  Deen  banished  the  holy  schools  as  a  hand- 
maid altogether  useless,  and  thought  unworthy 
to  peep,  so  much  as  in  pass^ing  by  the  door, 
into  tne  sanctum  of  the  divine  doctrine ;  the 
human  way  of  speaking  is  of  a  much  lower 
form,  and  ought  not  to  clothe  herself  with  the 
dignity,  majesty,  and  authority  of  divine  elo- 
quence. I  leave  him,  verbis  indisciplinatiSf*  to 
talk  of  fortune,  destiny,  accident,  good,  and 
evil,  the  gods,  and  other  such  like  phrases, 
according  to  his  own  humour  ;  I,  for  my  part, 
propose  fancies  merely  human  and  my  own 
simply  as  human  fancies,  and  separately  con- 
sidered, not  as  determined  by  an  onlinance  from 
heaven,  incapable  of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  matter 
of  opinion,  not  matter  of  faith ;  things  which 
I  discourse  of  according  to  my  own  capacity, 
not  what  I  believe  according  to  God  ;  after  a 
laical,  not  clerical,  and  yet  always  a  very 
religious,  manner,  as  children  propose  their 
essays,  instructable,  not  instructing. 

Ajid  it  were  as  rational  to  anirm  that  an 
edict  enjoining  all  people  but  such  as  are  public 
professors  of  divinity  to  be  very  reserved  in 
writing  of  religion  would  carry  with  it  a 
colour  of  utility  and  justice ;  and  me,  amongst 
the  rest,  to  hold  my  prating.  I 
have  been  told  that  even  those  Ood'sname 
who  are  not  of  our  church  do  JJfd'n^JJ.*^ 
nevertheless,  amongst  themselves,  mon  discoane. 
expressly  forbid  the  name  of  God 
to  be  used  in  common  discourse  ;  not  so  much 
as  by  way  of  interjection,  exclamation,  assertion 
of  a  truth,  or  comparison  ;  and  I  think  them 
in  the  right.  Ana  upon  what  occasion  soever 
we  call  upon  God  to  accompany  and  assist  us, 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  devotion. 

There  is,  as  I  remember,  a  passage  in  Xcno- 
phon,  where  he  tells  us  that  we 
ought  so  much  the  more  seldom     God  ought  to  be 
to  call  upon  God,  by  how  much    tolSwhj!"* 
it  is  hard  to  compose  our  souls  to 

to  do  with  more  than  one  woman  in  their  lives,"  he  misap> 
prebends  tiie  meaning  of  Goulart,  who  says,  conformably  to 
the  Latin  of  Osurius  (tinam  tanhun  uxorem  dueunt),  that 
they  marry  only  one  wife,  simply  indicating  that  polygamy 
was  not  permitted  amone  them,  they  beioir  Christians.  The 
modem  name  of  this  island  is  Socotora  (in  the  Red  Sen),  a 
name  which  retains  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  appellation. 
See  Bayle's  Diet.,  in  the  article  Uio$eoride§. 

^  Plutarch,  On  Lotv. 

^  *'  In  vulgar  and  unhallowed  terms."  St.  August.,  De 
Cioit.  iitfj,  a.  '29.    See  note  to  c.  S3. 
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such  a  degree  of  calmneas,  penitency,  and 
devotion  as  it  ought  to  be  in  at  each  a 
time,  otherwise  our  prayers  are  not  onlv  vain 
and  fruitless,  but  vicious  in  themselves.  *^  For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us ;'' — what  do  we  mean  by 
this,  but  uiat  we  present  him  a  soul  free  from 
all  rancour  and  revenge  ?  And  yet  we  make 
nothing  of  invoking  Uod's  assbtance  in  our 
vices,  and  inviting  him  to  our  unjust  designs. 

Quse,  niai  Mdoetia,  neqaeu  committere  divu.* 

"  Which  only  to  the  godi  apart, 
Thott  hatt  the  daring  to  impart.*' 

The  covetous  man  prays  for  the  conservation  of 
his  vain  and  superauous  riches ;  the  ambitious 
for  victory,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fortune  ;  tlie 
thief  calls  God  to  his  assistance  to  deliver  him 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  obstruct 
his  wicked  designs,  or  returns  him  thanks  for 
the  facility  he  has  met  with  in  robbing  a  poor 
peasant.  At  ihe  door  of  a  house  uey  are 
going  to  scale,  or  break  into  by  force  of  a 
petard,  men  fall  to  prayers  for  success,  having 
their  heads  and  hopes  full  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust. 


There  are  few  men  who  durst  publish  to  the 
world  the  prayers  tJbey  make  to  God  :* 

Hand  cuivis  promptum  est,  mnnnarqae,  hamiletqne 

BUaUTTM 

Tollere  de  tempUa,  et  aperto  fivere  voCo.* 


Hoe  igltur,  quo  ta  Joria  aurem  impellere  tentas, 
Die  agendum  Staio :  proh  Jupiter  I  6  bone,  clan 
Jupiter  I  at  teae  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipae  7' 


"  This,  then,  intended  for  JoTe*s  private  ear, 
Take  oourage,  and  let  honest  Staiua  hear. 
Defend  us,  mighty  JoTe  I  will  be  exclaim, 
And  will  not  Jove  cry  out  in  his  own  name  ?" 

Margruerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  tcUs  of  a 
young  prince  (whom,  though  she  does  not  name, 
IS  easily  enough,  by  his  great  quality,  to  be 
known;,  who,  facing  upon  an  amorous  assig- 
nation to  lie  with  an  advocate's  wife  of  Pans, 
his  way  thither  being  through  a  church,  he 
never  passed  that  holy  place,  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  this  gocUy  exercise,  but  he 
always  Kneeled  down  to  pray.  In  what  he 
would  implore  the  divine  favour,  his  soul  being 
full  of  such  virtuous  meditations,  I  leave  others 
to  judge.  Yet  this  she  instances  for  a  testimony 
of  singular  devotion.'  But  this  is  not  the  only 
proof  we  have  that  women  are  not  altogether 
fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters. 

A  true  prayer,  and  religious  reconciling  of 
ourselves  to  God,  cannot  enter  into  an  impure 
soul,  subjected  at  ihe  time  to  the  dominion  of 
Satan.  He  who  calls  God  to  his  assbtance, 
whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  vice,  does  as  if  a  cut- 
pune  should  caedl  a  magistrate  to  help  him,  or 
like  those  who  introduce  the  name  of^  God  to 
the  attestation  of  a  lie. 

Taeito  mala  vota  ausurro 
Concipimus.^ 

"  In  whispers  oft  we  guilty  prayers  do  make.'* 


^  Fersius,  iL  4. 

9  lb.  ii.  SI. 

s  Heptamertm,  Day  S,  Novel  16,  where,  howertr,  the 
prinee  is  represented  as  stopping  to  pray  only  on  his  return ; 
a  discriminating  derotion. 

^  Lucan,  y.  104. 

«  <*  How  great,*'  aaya  Seneca,  {SpUt.  lo.)  "  u  the  foUy  of 


i< 


Pew  are  there  in  the  temple's  daily  crowd 

Who  ieom  such  tricks,  and  think  and  wish  alood." 


And  this  is  ihe  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans 
would  have  them  always  public,  to  be  heard  by 
every  one,  to  the  end  they  might  not  prefer 
indecent  or  unjust  petitions,  as  he  did, 

"  Clare  cum  dixit,  Ajwllol 
Labra  movet,  metuens  audiri:  "  pulehim  Lavema, 
Da  tnlhi  fallere,  da  jnstum  sanctumqne  rideri ; 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem."' 

**  Who  with  loud  Toice  pronounc'd  ApdUo's  name} 
But  when  the  foUowinv  prayers  he  prcfefr'd, 
Scarce  moves  his  lipe  for  fear  of  bemg  heard. 
*  Beauteous  Lavema,  my  petition  hear ; 
Let  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear : 
Oh  I  give  me  to  deceiTe,  and  with  a  veil 
Of  dwknesa  and  of  night,  my  crimes  conceal  I'  ** 

Thegods did  severely  punish  the  wicked  prayers 
of  (Edipus  in  granting  them.     He  had  prayed 
that  his  children  mi^ht  amongst  themselves  de- 
termine the  succession  to  his  throne  by  arms ; 
and  was  so  miserable  as  to  see  himself  taken  at 
his  word.     We  should  not  pray  that  all  things 
fall  out  as  our  will  would  have  them,  but  that 
our  will  should  subserve  what  is  just  and  right 
We  seem  in  truth  to  make  use  of  our  prayers 
as  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  who 
employ  holy  words  in  sorceries  and  magical 
operations;  and  as  if  we  made  account  the 
benefit  we  are  to  reap  from  them  depended 
upon    the   contexture,  sound,  and  jingle  of 
words,  or  upon  the  composing  of  the  counte- 
nance.    For  having  the  soul  contaminated  with 
concupiscence,  not  touched  with  rei»entance, 
or  comforted  by  any  late  reconciliation  with 
Almighty  God,  we  go  to  present  him  such 
words  as  the  memory  suggests  to  the  tongue, 
and  hope  thence  to  obtam  the  remission  of 
our  sins.    There  is  nothinff  so  easy,  so  gentle, 
and  so  fitvourable,  as  the  divine  law :  she  calls 
and  invites  us  to  her,  guilty  and  abominable 
as  we  are :  extends  her  arms,  and  receives  us 
into  her  bosom,  foul  and  polluted  as  we  at 
present  are,  and  are  for  the  future  to  be.     But 
then,  in  return,  we  are  to  look  upon  her  with 
a  pleased  eye,  we  are  to  receive  this  pardon 
with  gratitude  and  submission,  and,  for  that 
instant  at  least  wherein  we  address  ourselves  to 
her,  to  have  the  soul  angry  with  its  fiiults.  and 
at  defiance  with  those  passions  that  seauced 
her  to  offend.     Neither  the  gods  nor  good 
men  (says  Plato^)  will  accept  the  present  of  a 
wicked  man. 


mankindl  they  whisper  the  moot  execrable  prayers  to  the 
Gods,  and  if  any  mortal  lend  an  ear  they  are  siloit  for  fear 
men  should  know  what  they  natter  to  the  Deity." 

*  Petains,  ii.  0. 
r'Rcraoe,  Kp.  i.  lO.  S9. 

*  Lmo9,  It. 
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Inunonis  aimm  at  tctigit  maaut, 
Noo  samptaoM  blanmor  hostia, 
MoUifit  at cfM*  Penates, 
Fkne  pio,  et  aaliente  mica.' 

Tbe  iHOiM  <rfPriiig  of  a  pieee  of  bfead. 

If  bjr  pure  handi  npon  the  altar  laid, 

Thma  costly  hecatomb*  will  better  please 

Th'  oflended  bo^>  ^'^  ^^^  jus^  wrath  appease.  ** 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

OP  AGE. 

I  CAiTNOT  approve  of  the  proportion  we  settle 

Xn  ourselves,  and  the  space  we 
t  to  the  duration  of  life ;  I 
irten^ae  fcuied    ^^   ^^^   ^y^^  sages  Contract  it 

very  mnch,  in  comparison  of  the 
common  opinion.  "  What,"  said  the  younger 
Cato  to  taose  who  would  stay  his  hand  from 
killing  himself,  **  am  I  now  of  an  age  to  be 
reproached  that  I  go  out  of  the  world  too 
soon  V  And  yet  he  was  but  eight  and  forty 
years  old.'  He  thought  that  to  be  a  mature 
and  competent  a^e,  considering  how  few  arrive 
to  it.  And  such  as,  soothing  their  thoughts 
with  what  thev  call  the  course  of  nature,  pro- 
mise to  themselves  some  years  beyond  it,  mippht 
have  some  reason  to  do  so,  could  they  be  pnvi- 
lesed  from  the  infinite  number  of  accidents  to 
wbieh  they  are  by  natural  subjection  exposed, 
and  which  may  at  anv  moment  interrupt  this 
natwral  course  they  look  forward  to.  What  an 
idle  conceit  it  is  to  expect  to  die  of  a  decay  of 
strength,  which  is  the  last  effect  of  the  extremest 
age,  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  no  shorter 
lease  of  life  than  that,  considering  it  is  a  kind 
of  deaUi  of  all  others  the  most  rare,  and  very 
hardly  seen?  We  call  that  only  a  natural 
death,  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  nature,  to  see  a 
man  break  his  neck  with  a  fall,  be  drowned  in 
shipwreck,  or  snatched  away  with  a  pleurisy 
or  the  plaffue,  and  as  if  our  ordinary  condition 
of  life  dM  not  expose  us  to  these  and  many 
more  inconveniences.  Let  us  no  more  flatter 
ourselves  with  these  fine-sounding  words :  we 
ought  rather  to  call  that  natural  which  is 
common  and  universal. 

To  die  of  old  age  is  a  death  rare,  extraordi- 
nary, and  singular,  and  therefore 
Todiaofoid       to  much  Icss  natural  than  the 

S'^^i^d  ot^«»-  'Tm  the  last  and  ex- 
catfaofdiaary.  tremest  Bort  of  dying,  and  the 
more  remote  the  less  to  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  indeed  the  boundary  of  life,  beyond 
which  we  are  not  to  pass :  which  the  law  of 
nature  has  pitched  for  a  limit  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. But  to  last  till  then  is  withal  a  privi- 
lege she  is  rarely  seen  to  give  us.  'Tis  a  lease 
she  only  signs  by  particular  favour,  it  may  be, 
to  one  only,  in  toe  space  of  two  or  three  ages ; 
and  then  with  a  pass  to  boot,  to  carry  him 


through  all  the  traverses  and  difficulties  she  has 
strewed  in  the  way  of  this  lone  career.  And 
therefore  my  opinion  is  that  wnen  once  forty 
years  old,  we  snould  consider  it  as  an  age  to 
which  very  few  arrive :  for,  seeing  that  men  do 
not  usually  proceed  so  far,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  pretty  well  advanced ;  and  since  we  have 
exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  which  make  the 
just  measure  of  life,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
go  much  farther.  Having  escaped  so  many 
precipices  of  death,  wheremto  we  have  seen 
so  manv  other  men  fall,  we  should  acknow- 
led^  toat  so  extraordinary  a  fortune  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  rescued  us  from  those  im- 
minent perils,  and  kept  us  alive  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  living,  is  not  likely  to  continue 
lone. 

'Tis  a  fault  in  our  very  laws  to  contain  this 
error,  that  a  man  is  not  capable 
of  managing  his  estate   till  he    The  defect  of 
be  &ye  and  twenty  years  old,    theUws,  in 
whereas  he  will  have  much  ado    [|^  £m*^ 
to    manage    his    life    so    long«    before  they 
Augustus  cut  off  five  years  from    Jjf ",jj^,?® 
the  ancient  Roman  standard,  and    ment^^dr 
declared  that  to  be  thirty  years    estatea. 
old  was  sufficient  for  a  judge.* 
Servius  TuUius  relieved  tne  knights  of  above 
seven  and  forty  years  of  age  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  \*  Au^stus  dismissed  them  at  forty-five. 
Though  methmks  men  should  hardly  be  sent  to 
the  fire-side  till  ^ye  and  fifly,  or  sixty  years  of 
age.     I  should  be  of  opinion  that  our  employ- 
ment should  be  as  lone  as  possible  extended 
for  the  public  good :  f  find  the  fault  on  the 
other  siae,  that  they  do  not  emplov  us  early 
enoueh.    This  emperor  was  arbiter  of^the  whole 
world  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would  have  a  man 
to  be  thirty  before  he  could  decide  a  dispute 
about  a  gutter. 

For  my  part  I  believe  our  souls  are  adult  at 
twenty  as  much  as  they  are  ever 
like  to  be,  and  as  capable  then    ^on^  ^^^^  *^ 
as  ever.     A  soul  that  has  not  by    J'^JJ.  ^^^ 
that  time  given  evident  earnest 
of  its  force  and  virtue  will  never  after  come  to 
proof.    Natural  parts  and  excellences  produce 
what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine  within 
that  term,  or  never : 

81 1'eapine  noa  pleoiie  qoaad  nai, 
A  pcne  que  piequa  jaaaai,* 

as  they  say  in  Dauphiny.     Of  cdl  the  great 

human  actions  I  ever  heard  or 

read  of,  of  what  sort  soever,  I    ^^^.■«*,i 

.  c  J      1.   ^L    •       1*  capable  of  the 

have  observed,  both  in  former  sJnt  actions, 
ages  and  our  own,  more  per- 
formed before  thirty  than  after ;  and  oft-times 
in  the  lives  of  the  same  men.  May  I  not  con- 
fidently instance  in  those  of  Hannibal  and  his 
great  competitor  Scipio  ?  The  better  half  of 
their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  they  had 


*  Boeace,  Od.  ui.  n.  17. 
«  Plutarch,  in  viU,  e.  SO. 
s  Snetooius,  to  vUA,  c.  IS. 


4  Aulas  Oellios,  i.  S8. 

*  **  If  the  thorn  pricke  doC  wbea  it  flnt  shoots,  U  hardly 
ever  wiU  at  all." 
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itoc^iKU  m  iMr  youth ;  great  men  after,  'tis 
%r%kcv  iu  c\«m|Mrt90ii  of  others,  but  by  no  means 
^  sviM)^rt»on  of  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I 
«itt  ivrtAui  that  since  that  a^e  both  my  un- 
<Av?«lttmUu>(  aud  my  constitution  have  rather 
Uw^Ytnl  than  improved,  retired  rather  than 
^UvmnHHl.  *Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
UMkf  tho  best  use  of  their  time  knowledge  and 
t'x^H'miioe  may  vrow  np  and  increase  with 
thoir  yiHini ;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  steadi- 
ntw«  ami  other  qualities,  more  our  own,  of 
muoh  ffrt^kter  imiiortance,  and  much  more 
Mseutial,  languish  and  decay. 

VUi  )«m  vmliilU  ouMifttum  est  viribua  levi 
r\M')iui,  •!  obtum  oeciderunt  viiibut  mrtua, 
l*UuvUc«t  liig«nlaiu,  delint  Uaguaque,  meoaqae.> 


It 


\Vb»n  on««  the  hoAfn  shaken  by  time's  nge, 
l^e  blo«a  wul  vigour  ebblnir  Into  age, 
N«»  ttiof*  th»  wiiia  it*  former  etrongth  diipUye, 
UmI  fv«rjr  MUM  ami  faculty  decayi." 


Sometimes  the  body  first  submits  to  age,  some- 
times the  soul ;  and  I  have  seen  men  enough 
who  bad  got  a  weakness  in  their  brains  before 
either  in  their  le^  or  stomach :  and  by  how 
much  the  more  it  is  a  disease  of  no  great  pain 
to  the  infected  party,  and  of  obscure  symptoms, 
so  much  greater  the  dan^  is. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  complain  of 
our  laws ;  not  that  they  keep  us  too  long  to 
our  work,  but  that  they  set  us  to  work  too 
late.  Metliinks,  consiaering  the  frailty  of 
life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  shotdd 
not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to 
the  world. 


t  Lncnt.,  ui.  4ftS. 


THE  SECOND   BOOK. 


(Ml AFTER   I. 

\\¥  illN    INOONMIMTHNrY   OV   OUU   ACTIONS. 

Til^mi4  \yU\\  umko  it  tht^lr  business  to  observe 
huuiAH  uoMoutt  ut'vt^r  Ami  thomm^lves  so  much 
iMweUnl  \\\  ^ny  (hiutf  at  how  to  riHHmcile  and  sot 
\\\s^\\\  ivl\uv  \\w  wurld  ill  a  M»U*oou)ii»tont  light 
Ausi  iv|uil«UitMM  lUr  thoy  art>  gom^nilly  such 
■hiM\ui«  ooulhuiioliouM  i'u  thomiK>lvtHi  that  it 
ft^H^^a  hImuuiI  uu)HUMiiMo  tht^y  should  procoiHl 
\\\^\\\  \^m  au\l  Iho  aAui0  pomou.  0\w  whilo  wc  Hud 
w^^u^  M(u(u«  \U%>  amiof  MAnit  ami  auothrr  timo 
(hv>  «^Mt  \\(  \  oiuia,^  IVpo  llouilWv  tho  Kiirhth, 
\S  u  M\uii  ^nvpi  uiio  tho  |m|wl  ihiMUo  liko  a  (t>x, 
^>  t^usM  hko  a  lUmi  ami  \\\\s\  liko  a  do^.  And 
\\(^^  \'\^\\\\\  W\w\\^  W  t\>  iH«  Iho  naiuo  Nort>,  that 
(w\Uh<I  {\\\Mi\^  \A\s\{  oi*uoU>«  \sh«K  lu  tho  Wgtn* 
utua  \^(  \k\*  iv^h,  ha>iu)i  tho  voutonot^  of  a 
\Hm]\vu^^H^  umu  iM^^wht  U^  him  t\»  ai)fUi  cried 
\u»v,  *MK  0*m  I  \m\  uoM»i'  1hs»m  taught  to 
\\i\W  *  •  ^s^  \ws\\A\  \k  ^\o«l  h»  hit  hoart  to  eon- 
sK  >uw  a  wim\  l\k  \\\^\K  Tho  hlatory  of  every 
u.^iuiu  u  1%^  U0\  vO  a^ioh  o\aiU|ihHi,  ami  all  men 
^t^  iiUU'  ^^  ^^^hU^^v  •««  lUHKV  to  thomsolvos, 
\«\^vt  Ukuu  \\\^\  \K\\\\  ^HMiduol  «ir  oWrvation, 
\y\\\  \^\W\\  \\\^\\\\\*t  to  soo  mon  of 
%^u«^'  <(>v  thtMu«|th«««  tho  trtmhle 
s^  ««uim<  ihssH*  |M(HM^  ami  en- 
\U^v\kku««i.i  ^\  us^^(^Mlo suoh  oim* 
,\*^>.h1I\  \\!u^  ^u>■^«lu<uMl  npiHHirs 

\^s   UK\A«  v\04tU4vkM  auU  mHUll\>at  VUH^ 

x>;..  ^v^vvi  V     \\.\av>M  ^hc  tt^m^^i^  vt^^io  of  tho 


I 


«>><■  «t 


t  V  vtl 


\*« 


The  difficulty 
of  determining 
the  characten 
of  men  in  ge- 
neral. 


There  seems  indeed  some  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  a  man  from  the  habitual 
features  of  his  life,  but,  considering  the  natural 
instability  of  our  manners  and 
opinions,  I  have  often  thought 
even  the  best  authors  a  little 
mistaken  in  so  obstinately  endea- 
vouring to  mould  us  into  any 
(M)n9istcnt  and  solid  contexture. 
They  choose  some  general  air,  and  according  to 
that  arrange  and  interpret  all  the  actions  of  a 
man,  of  which,  if  some  be  so  stiff  and  stubborn 
that  tliey  cannot  bend  or  turn  them  to  any 
uniformity  to  the  rest,  they  then,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  impute  them  to  dissimulation. 
Augustus  has,  nevertheless,  escaped  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  there  was  in  him  so  apparent,  so 
sudden,  and  so  continued  a  variety  of  action, 
throughout  the  whole  coune  of  his  life,  that  he 
has  slipt  away  clear  from  the  boldest  judges. 
For  mv  part,  I  am  with  mudi  more  difficulty 
induced  to  beUeve  in  a  man's  consistency  than 
in  any  other  virtue  in  him ;  while  there  is  no- 
thing I  so  readily  believe  as  bis  inconsistency : 
and  whoso  will  meditate  upon  the  matter  closely 
and  abstractedly  will  agree  with  me.  Out  of 
all  antiquity 'twould  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
doien  men  who  have  formed  their  lives  to  one 
certain  and  fixed  course,  which  is  the  principal 
design  of  wisdom ;  for,  says  one  of  the  ancients,^ 
to  comprise  it  all  in  one  word,  and  to  contract 
all  the  rules  of  human  life  into  one,  ''  It  is  to 
wili^  and  not  to  will,  always  the  same  thing :  I 
dhall  not  descend,"  continues  he,  **  to  add,  pro- 
vidod  tlie  loill  be  just,  for,  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 


*  Kt  r<>A'M  mimia..  Apod.  Aul.  Cell.  ivii.  14. 
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I  ixnposnble  it  should  be  alwajrs  one."  I  have, 
iodeedy  formerly  learnt  that  vice  is  nothing  but 
irregoIaritjT  and  want  of  measure,  and  therefore 
'tis  impossible  to  ^x  consistency  to  it.    'Tis  a 

I  sa^ng  of  Demosthenes,*  "  that  the  beginning 
of  all  yirtue  is  consultation  and  deliberation ; 

I  the  end  and  perfection,  consistency.''  If,  by  rea- 
soo,  we  were  to  resolve  on  any  certain  course, 
we  should  pitch  upon  the  best^  but  nobody  has 

I   thought  of  it : 

Q«od  petiit,  sperait ;  rqieCit,  quod  nuper  omisit ; 
JBttoMt,  et  ▼its  diaconvenit  oraine  toto.* 

"  He  BOW  dcspiMt  what  he  late  did  crare, 
Asd  whmt  he  last  neffleeted  now  would  have : 
He  fiactoates,  and  flies  from  that  to  this. 
And  his  whole  life  a  contradiction  Lb.*' 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  incli- 
nations of  our  appetite,  which  way  soever  they 

The  ioeoMiat.  &"***®  ^>  whetljcr  to  the  right 
MIC7  of  oar         or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  down- 

S!!tt*fou£d.  ^*"^*>  j^st  according  as  we  are 
wafted  by  the  breath  of  occasion. 
We  never  meditate  what  we  would  have  till  the 
instant  we  have  a  mind  to  it ;  and  change  like 
that  little  creature  which  takes  its  colour  from 
what  it  is  laid  upon.  What  we  but  just  now 
proposed  to  ourselves,  we  immediately  alter, 
and  nresently  return  to  it  again ;  'tis  nothing 
but  snifting  and  inconstancy : 

Vmdmm,  at  nerris  alienis  mobile  lignum.' 
**  like  tope  with  leathern  thonga  we're  whipped  about." 

We  do  not  go,  we  are  driven  ;  like  things  that 
float,  now  leisurely,  then  with  violence,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleness  or  fierceness  of  the  current ; 

Nonne  videmus, 
Quid  sibi  quisque  ?elit  ncscire,  et  quaerere  semper  j 
Commutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit  7* 


**  Day  after  day  we  see  men  toil  to  find 
Some  secret  solace  to  an  anjuoos  mind, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  there 
They  might  set  down  the  burthen  of  their  care." 

Every  day  produces  a  new  whim,  and  our  hu- 
mours keep  motion  with  time : 

Tbica  sunt  hominum  mentea,  qnali  pater  ipse 
Isptter  anetiienM  lustravit  lumine  terras.^ 

"  Such  are  the  motions  of  th'  inconstant  soul, 
As  •!«  the  days  and  weather  fair  or  foul." 

We  fluctuate  betwixt  various  notions;  we 
win  nothing  freely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing 
constantly.'  In  any  one  that  bos  prescribed 
and  laid  down  determinate  rules  and  laws  to 
himself  for  his  own  conduct,  we  should  perceive 
an  eqnalit^  of  manners,  an  order,  and  an  infid- 
liblo  relation  of  one  thing  or  action  to  another, 
shine  through  his  whole  life  (^Empedoclcs^  ob- 
served this  contradiction  in  the  Agregentines, 


*  In  the  Funeral  Oration,  attriboied   to  Demoathenea,  on 
the  warrion  slain  at  Cheroncca. 

*  Horace,  Epiti.  i.  i.  9S. 

»  Horace,  8mi,  il.  7.  S«.  <  Lnoet.  iu.  1070. 

*  Theae  two  Teraes,  preaerred  ' 
Dei.  T.  S),  are  a  translation 

sfiii.  136.    He  la  siqipoaed        _ 

Ac&demk$,  in  refertnca  to  what  Atj^^^'^Jirfa  of  the  Bunao 


^  i4ieret.  lu.  1070. 
^  ^  St.  Augttstin  (4e  CMi. 
^  Cieeio  ftom  tbe  Odmnep, 
^  bav«  fluoted  them  in  his 


that  gave  themselves  up  to  delights  as  if  every 
day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  built  as  if  they 
were  to  live  for  ever) ;  and  a  Judgment  would 
not  then  be  hard  to  make.  And  this  is  shown 
in  the  younger  Cato :  he  who  has  touched  one 
note,  has  touched  all.  'Tis  a  harmony  of  very 
agreeing  sounds,  that  cannot  jar.  But  with  us 
'tis  quite  contrary,  every  particular  action  re- 
c[uires  a  particular  judgment.  The  surest  way, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  our  measures 
from  the  nearest  allied  circumstances,  without 
engaging  in  a  longer  inquisition,  or  without 
concluding  any  other  consequence. 

I  was  told,  in  the  civil  disorders  of  our  un- 
happy kingdom,  that  a  maid-servant,  hard  by 
the  place  where  I  then  was,  had  thrown  herself 
out  of  a  window  to  avoid  being  forced  by  a 
ragamuffin  soldier  that  was  quartered  in  the 
house.  She  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
therefore,  redoubling  her  attempt,  would  have 
cut  her  own  throat,  but  was  hindered  ;  though 
not  before  she  had  wounded  herself  dangerousfy. 
She  herself  confessed  that  the  soldier  had  not  as 
yet  importuned  her  otherwise  than  by  courtship, 
sob'citation,  and  presents;  but  that  she  was 
afraid  that  in  tlie  end  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  violence :  all  which  she  delivered  with  such 
a  countenance  and  language,  and  withal  em- 
brued  in  her  own  blooa,  the  testimony  of 
her  virtue,  that  she  appeared  quite  another 
Lucretia;  and  yet  I  have  since  been  well 
assured  that,  both  before  and  after,  she  was  no 
very  difficult  piece.  As  in  the  tale, — '<  Be  as 
handsome  a  man,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
you  will,  never  build  too  much  upon  your  mis- 
tress's inviolable  chastity ;  for,  having  been 
repulsed  by  her,  you  do  not  know  but  she  may 
have  a  much  better  stomach  to  your  CToom."" 

Antiffonus,  having  taken  one  of  his  soldiers 
into  a  oegree  of  favour  and  esteem  for  his  vir- 
tue and  valour,  gave  his  physicians  strict  charge 
to  cure  him  of  an  inwara  aistemper  which  had 
a  long  time  tormented  him ;  and  oWrving  that 
after  his  cure  he  went  much  more  coldly  to 
work  than  before,  he  asked  him  what  had  so 
altered  and  cowed  him  ?  "  You,  yourself,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  '^  by  having  eased  me  of  the 
pains  that  made  me  weary  of  my  life."*  One  of 
Lucullus's  soldiers  having  been  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  performed  a  brave  exploit  against  him 
by  way  of  revenge,  by  which  he  recovered  his 
loss  and  more.  Lucullus,  who  from  that  action 
had  concived  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of 
the  man,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  persuasionB 
and  fine  promises  he  could  think  of, 

Verbis,  qn»  timldo  qooque  posscnt  addere  mentem,'^ 
"  With  words  that  might  a  coward's  heart  Inspiie/* 


Scni,  by  which  author  also  these  rerses  are  quoted  in  his 
treatise  On  the  SotU,  iii.  3. 

*  Seneca,  Epiti.  ftS. 

'  Diof .  Laertins,  in  ffitd.    JEtian  attributes  the  remark  to 
Plato,  Vnr.  Hbt,  zii.  90. 
■  The  Host's  Tale,  in  Arioeto. 

*  Plutarch,  lA/e  ofPelopi^c$,  e.  1. 
>•  Uoncc,  Bjriti,  ii.  s,  90. 
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to  engage  him  in  an  enterprise  of  danger ;  but 
"No,"  said  the  fellow;  "employ  some  mi- 
serable devil  that  has  lost  all  his  money." 

QuantamTu  rasticut,  ibit, 
Ibit  eO(  quo  vu,  qui  sonam  p«rdlditt  inquit.* 

"  An't  pleaM  yon,  captain,  let  another  tmdge  it. 
The  num  maj  Tentnre  who  haa  loat  hia  budget" 

and  flatly  refused  to  go. 

When  we  read  that  Mahomet  having  farionsly 
renrimanded  Chasan,  Aga  of  the  Janisaries, 
who  seeing  the  Hunearians  break  into  his  bat- 
talion, hid  behavecf  himself  very  ill  in  the 
business,  and  that  Chasan,  instead  of  any  other 
answer,  rushed  furiously,  alone,  with  his  sci- 
mitar in  his  hand,  into  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces, 
we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  as  so  much  a 
generous  design  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  as  a  chanee  of  mind ; 
not  so  much  natural  valour  as  sudden  vexation. 
The  man  you  see  to-day  so  adventurous  and 
brave,  you  must  not  think  it  strange  to  find  him 
as  ipreat  a  poltroon  to-morrow:  anger,  ne- 
cessity, company,  wine,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  may  have  roused  his  spirits ;  this  is  no 
valour  formed  and  established  by  meditation ; 
but  accidentally  created  by  those  circumstances, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  by  contrary 
circumstances,  it  appears  quite  another  thin^. 
These  supple  variations  and  contradictions  u 
us  have  given  some  people  occasion  to  believe 
that  man  has  two  souls;  others  two  distinct 
powers  which  always  accompany  and  incline 
us,  one  towards  good,  and  the  other  towards 
evil,  according  to  its  own  nature  and  pro- 
pension  ;  so  sudden  a  variety  of  inclination  not 
being  to  be  imagined  to  flow  firom  one  and  the 
same  fountain. 

For  my  part,  I  must  own  that  the  puff  of 
every  accident  not  only  carries  me  along  with 
it,  according  to  its  own  proclivity,  but  that 
moreover  1  aiscompose  ana  trouble  myself  by 
the  instability  of  my  own  posture ;  and  whoever 
will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  breast  will 
hardly  find  hims^ twice  in  the  same  condition. 
I  give  my  soul  sometimes  one  face,  and  some- 
times another,  according  to  the  side  I  turn  her 
to*  If  I  speak  variously  of  myself,  it  is  because 
I  consider  myself  vanously.  All  contrarieties 
are  there  to  be  found  in  one  comer  or  another, 
or  after  one  manner  or  another.  Bashful, 
insolent;  chaste,  lustful j  talkative,  silent; 
laborious,  delicate ;  ingenious,  heavy ;  melan- 
cholic, pleasant:  lying,  sincere;  learned, 
jp^orant ;  liberal,  covetous,  and  prodigal ;  I 
find  all  this  in  myself,  more  or  less,  according 
as  I  turn  myself  about;  and  whoever  will  sin 
himself  to  the  bottom  will  be  conscious,  even 
by  his  own  jud^ent,  of  this  volubility  and 
discordance.  I  havp  nothing  to  say  of  myself 
entirely,  simply,  and  solidly,  without  mixture 


^  BonMx,  Epiti.  U.  S.  80.  *  Ttue.  Qumt.  U.  S7. 

•  In  the  edition  of  ifiSB,  corrected  bj  the  Author,  the  fbl< 


and  confusion,  nor,  in  a  word ;  dUtinguo  is  the 
universal  part  of  my  logic. 

Though  I  always  intend   to  speak  well  of 
the   good,  and   rather   interpret    ^^^.^ 
m  a  good  sense  such  things  as    to  be  judged  ef 
may   be   so,    yet   such    is    the    lvtJ»i»»»»- 
strangeness  of  our  condition  that    **^  ^^' 
we  are  sometimes  pushed  on  to  do  weU,  even 
by  vice  itself,  if  well  doing  ware  not  Judged  by 
the  intention  only.    One  gallant  action,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  conclude  a  man  vaUant ;  if 
a  man  was  brave  indeed,  he  would  be  always 
so,  and  upon  all  occasions.     If  it  were  a  habit 
of  virtue,  and  not  a  sally,  it  wonld  render  a 
man  equally  resolute  in  afl  accidents :  the  same 
alone  as  in  company,  the  same  in  lists  as  in 
battles ;  for,  let  people  say  what  they  please, 
there  is  not  one  valour    for  the  street,  and 
another  for  the  field.    He  would  bear  a  sick- 
ness in  his  bed  as  bravely  as  a  wound  in  the 
trenches,  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own 
house  than  at  an  assault.    We  should  not  tlien 
see  the  same  man  charge  into  a  breach  with  a 
brave  assurance,  and  afterwards  torment  him- 
self, and  whine  like  a  woman,  for  the  loss  of  a 
law-suit,  or  the  death  of  a  child.    When  being 
a  coward  in  arms,  he  is  firm  under  poverty ; 
when  he  starts  at  the  sight  of  a  barber's  razor, 
but  rushes  fearless  among  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  the  action  is  commendable,  not  the  man. 
Many  of  the  Greeks,  says  Cicero,  cannot  en- 
dure the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and  yet  are  cou- 
rageous in  sickness ;  the  Cimbrians  and  Celti- 
berians  quite  the  contrary.     NUiil  enim  potest 
esse  (Bquabile,  quod  tion  d  certa  ratiane  pro- 
fidscatur?     "Nothing  can  be   uniform  that 
does  not  proceed  firom  solid  reason."   No  valour 
could  be  more  extreme  in  its  kind  than  that  of 
Alexander ;  but  it  was  but  one  kind  ;  nor  was 
that  kind  full  enough  throughout,  or  universal. 
As  peerless  as  it  was,  it  had  yet  some  blemishes: 
and  of  this  his  being  so  often  at  his  wits'  end 
upon  every  light  suspicion  of  his  captains  con- 
spiring  against    his   life,  and    the    behaving 
himself  in  such  enquiries  with  so  much  vehe- 
mency  and  injustice,  and  with  a  fear  that  sub- 
verted his  natural  reason,  is  one  striking  in- 
stance. The  superstition  also  with  which  he  was 
so  much  tainted  carries  along  with  it  some  ima^e 
of  pusillanimity ;  and  the  excess  of  his  peni- 
tence for  the  murder  of  Cly  tus  is  likewise  another 
testimony  of  the  unevenness  of  his  courage. — 
All  we  do  is  a  mere  cento,  as  a  man  may  say, 
of  odds  and  ends,'  and  we  would  acquire  honour 
by  a  fiedse  title.     Virtue  will  not  be  followed 
but  for  herself;  and,  if  we  some- 
times borrow  her  mask  for  some    jy^^Tted'for 
other  occasion,  she  presently  pulls    i^  ^  ^ke. 
it  off  again.    'Tis  a  strong  and 
lively  tincture,  which,  when  the  soul  has  once 
thoroughly  imbibed  it,  will  not  out  again  but 
with  the  piece.    And  therefore  to  make  a  right 


lowing  pauage  ia  inieried :— "  Voluptatem  contemuaot  j  In 
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jadgmeot  of  a  man,  we  are  looff  and  very 
obeormgly  to  follow  his  trace.  If  consistency 
does  not  tnere  stand  firm  upon  her  own  proper 
base,  Chd  vivendi  via  considerata  atque  pro^ 
vim  eat  ;^  *<  If  the  coarse  of  life  is  not  plainly 
marked  out;"  if  the  variety  of  occurrences 
makes  him  to  alter  his  pace  (his  path  I  mean, 
fijr  the  pace  may  be  fiuter  or  slower),  let  him 
go ;  rach  a  one  runs  before  the  wind,  a  vau  le 
ventyWi  the  Talbot  motto  has  it. 

'Tis  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,' 
that  chance  has  so  great  a  dominion  over  us, 
sinee  it  is  by  chance  we  live.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  designed  his  life  for 
some  certain  end  to  dispose  of  particular 
actions.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  fit  the 
pieces  together  who  has  not  t£e  whole  form 
already  contrived  in  his  imagination.  To  what 
use  are  colours  to  him,  or  to  what  end  should 
he  provide  them,  that  knows  not  what  he  is  to 
paint  ?  No  one  lavs  down  a  certain  plan  of 
life;  we  onlv  deliberate  it  by  pieces.  The 
archer  ought  nnt  to  know  at  wnat  he  is  to  aim, 
and  then  accommodate  his  arm,  bow,  string, 
shaft,  and  motion  to  it.  Our  opinions  deviate 
and  wander,  because  not  levelled  to  any  deter- 
minate end.  No  wind  serves  him  who  has  no 
destined  port.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment given  by  one  in  the  behalf  of  Sophocles,* 
who  concluded  him  capable  of  the  management 
of  domestic  afiairs,  against  the  accusation  of 
his  son,  from  having  seen  one  of  his  tragedies. 

Neither  do  I  think  the  conjecture  of  the 
Parians,  sent  to  regulate  the  Milesians,  suf- 
ficient for  such  a  consequence  as  they  drew 
from  it.    Coming  to  visit  the  island,  they  took 
notice  of  such  grounds  as  were  best  cultivated, 
and  such  country  houses  as  were  best  governed ; 
■nd  having  taken  the  names  of  the  owners, 
when  they  had  assembled  the  citizens,  they 
appointed  those  fimners  for  the  new  governors 
and  magistrates,  concluding  tiiat  they  who  had 
been  so  provident  in  their  own  private  concerns 
would  be  so  of  the  public  too.*    We  are  all 
unformed  lumps,  and  of  so  various  a  contexture 
that  every  moment  every  piece  plays  its  own 
game,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  betwixt 
us  and  ourselves  as  betwixt  us  and  others. 
Maanam  rem  puta  unum  haminem  aaere.* — 
^*'Tm  a  great  matter  to  be  always  tne  same 
man."    Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valour, 
temperance,  and  liberality,  and  even  justice: 
seeing  that  avarice  can  inspire  a  shop-boy,  bred 
and  nursed  up  in  obscuritv  and  ease,  with  cou- 
rage enough  to  expose  himself,  far  from  the 
fire-side,  to  the  mercy  of   the  angry  waves,  in 
a  frail  boat ;    that,  further,  she  can  teach  dis- 
cretion and  prudence ;  and  that  even  Venus  can 
infuse  boldncM  and  resolution  into  boys  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod,  and  inflame  tne  hearts 


r.,  V.  I. 
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of  tender  virgins  not  out  of  leading-strings, 
with  masculine  courage ; 

Bm  doce,  eiutodes  ftirtim  tmusram  jacentM, 
Ad  juTCoem  tenebrit  aoU  pueUa  venit  ;* 

"  With  Vuiui'  aid,  while  sleep  the  guard  dieaniu, 
She  stole  bj  night  to  her  jooag  lover's  arms  ;" 

'tis  not  sound  understanding  to  judge  us 
simply  by  our  outward  action  ;  we  must  pene- 
trate the  very  soul,  and  there  discover  by  what 
springs  the  motion  is  guided  ;  but  that  Seine  a 
high  and  hazardous  undertaking,  I  could  wish 
that  fewer  would  attempt  it. 


CHAPTER   II. 


OF   DRUNKENNESS. 


There  are  some 


The  world  is  nothing  but  variety  and  dis- 
proportion ;    vices  are  Si  alike, 
as  they  are  vices,  and  'tis  thus, 
perhaps,   the  Stoics    understand    enomioiiB  than 
it ;  but,  though  they  are  equally    «•*»«"• 
vices,  yet  they  are  not  all  eqncd  vices ;  and  that 
he  who  has  transgressed  the  bounds  by  a  hun- 
dred paces, 

QooB  ultra,  dtnqae  nequit  eoniietcre  rectiim/ 
**  Whence  we  canoot  deviate  without  goiag  wrong,*' 

should  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
who  has  transgressed  them  but  ten,  is  not  to 
be  believed ;  or  that  sacrilege  is  not  worse  than 
stealing  a  cabbage: 

Nee  Tindt  ratio  hoe,  tantumdem  nt  peecct,  idemqne, 
Qui  teneros  audes  sJieni  fregerit  borti. 
Et  qui  noctumus  divum  sacra  legerit." 

"  Nor  seems  it  reason  he  as  much  should  sin 
That  steals  a  cabbage  plant,  as  he  who  in 
The  dead  of  night  a  temple  breaks,  and  brings 
Away  from  thence  the  consecrated  things." 

There  is  in  this  as  great  diversity  as  in  anything 
whatever.     The  confounding  of   ^ 
the  order  and  measure  of  sins  is    foa^£!S!^or 
dangerous;    murderers,  traitors,    ainsisadan- 
and     tyrants    gain    too    much    «««»•  thing, 
therein:    it    is  not    reasonable    they    should 
solace  their  consciences,  because  another  man  is 
idle  or  lascivious,  or  less  assiduous  at  his  de- 
votion than  he  ou^ht  to  be.    Every  one  lays 
weight  upon  the  sins  of  his  companions,  and 
lightens  his  own.     In  my  opinion,  oar  very 
instructors  themselves  ran^  them  very  ill.    iji 
Socrates  said,  that  the  pnncipal  office  of  wis- 
dom was  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  we,  tfae 
best  of  whom  are  always  vicious,  ou^ht  also  to 
say  of  knowledge  that  it  is  to  distmgnish  be- 
twixt vice  and  vice,  without  which,  and  that 
very  exactly  performed  too,  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked  will  remain  confounded  and  un« 
distinguishable. 


•  Scnec  Bpiai,  IM. 

•  TiboUns,  U.  1.  71. 
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Drankenneta  a 
stupid,  brutbh 
▼ioe. 


Now  among  the  rest,  druDkenness  Beems  to 
me  to  be  a  groas  and  brutish  vice.  The  soul  has 
more  to  do  in  all  the  rest,  and 
there  are  some  vices  that  have 
something,  if  a  man  may  sav  so, 
of  the  hi^  and  generous  in  them. 
There  Ikre  vices  wherem  there  is  a  mixture  of 
knowledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dex- 
terity, and  cunning :  this  is  totally  corporeal 
and  earthly.  The  thickest-skulled  nation  this 
day  in  Europe  is  that  where  it  is  the  most  in 
fiEisnion.  Other  vices  discompose  the  under- 
standing ;  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  stuns 
the  bo<fy. 

Cum  yrioL  tu  penetiwvit,  -  -  • 
Conaeqaitur  grmvitaa  membronun,  pnepedtuntur 
Cran  ▼acUUnti,  Urdescit  lingua,  madet  mena, 
Nant  oculi ;  clamor,  aingultus,  jurgia,  gliscunt.* 

*'  When  fumes  of  wine  have  flll'd  the  swelling  veins, 
Unusual  weight  throughout  the  bodj  reigns ; 
The  legs,  so  nimble  in  the  race  before. 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pow'r  no  more  i 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  gush  into  tbe  eyes, 
And  hiccoughs,  noise,  and  jarring  tumults  rise.** 

The  worst  condition  of  man  is  that  wherein 
be  loses  the  knowledge  and  government  of 
himself.  And  'tis  said,  amongst  other  things 
upon  that  subject,  that  as  the  must,  fernientiug 
in  a  vessel,  works  up  to  the  top  whatever  it  has 
in  the  bottom,  so  wine,  in  those  who  have 
drunk  beyond  the  measure,  vents  the  most 
inward  secrets. 

Tu  sapientiam 
Cures,  et  arcanum  jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Ljco.* 


"  And,  sportiTe,  strip  fh>m  grave  disguise 
The  cares  and  secret  eounsels  of  the  wise. 


II 


Josepbus  tells  us?  that,  by  giving  an  ambas- 
sador, whom  the  enemy  had  sent  to  him,  his 
full  dose  of  liquor,  he  wormed  out  his  secrets. 
And  yet  Augustus,  committing  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  his  affairs  to  Lucius  Piso,  who  con- 
quered Thrace,  never  found  him  guilty  of 
blabbing  in  the  least ;  no  more  than  Tiberius 
did  Cossus,  with  whom  he  intrusted  his  whole 
counsels,  tnough  we  know  they  were  both  so 
given  to  drink  that  they  have  often  been  car- 
ried home,  both  one  and  the  other,  drunk  out 
of  the  senate-house.^ 

Hestemo  inflatum  renas,  de  more,  Ljseo.^ 
"  And  swollen  their  vebs,  as  wont,  with  wine  of  yesterdaj." 

And  the  design  of  killing  Cssar  was  as 
safely  communicated  to  Cimber,  though  he  was 
often  drunk,  as  to  Cassius,  who  drank  nothing 
but  water ;  and  upon  this,  Cimbcr  once  said 
merrily,  "  Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  wine, 
bear  with  a  tyrant  V*  We  see  our  Germans, 
though  never  so  drunk,  know  their  post,  re- 
member the  word,  and  perform  their  duty  : 


>  Lneret  iii.  47-1.  >  Horace,  Od,  iii.  si.  U. 

*  In  his  Life,  p.  1010. 

*  Seneca,  Epiai.  83 

*  Virgil,  Eeiug.  vi.  15.    The  text  has  it,  "  Inflatum  hes- 
temo Tenaa  ut  semper,  laeeho." 

*  Seneca,  Epitt.  83.    The  words  in  this  author  are,  "  Ego 


Nee  facilis  yietoria  de  madidis,  et 
BlsBsis,  atque  mero  titubantibus.^ 

"  Nor  find  it  easy  yictory  to  command 
O'er  men  so  drunk  they  scarce  can  speak  or  stand.*' 

I  could  not  have  believed  there  had  been 
so  profound,  senseless,  and  dead  a  degree  of 
drunkenness,  had  I  not  read  in  history  that 
Attains,  having,  in  order  to  put  a  notable  a£front 
upon  Pausanias,  who  for  this  cause  afterwards 
killed  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who,  by  his 
excellent  qualities,  s^ve  sufficient  testimony  of 
his  education  in  the  house  and  company  of  £pa- 
minondas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  made  him 
drink  to  such  a  pitch  that  Le  could  dispose  of 
his  body  as  that  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 

f  rooms  and  meanest  servants  of  the  house.  And 
have  been  told  by  a  lady  whom  I  highly 
honour  and  esteem,  that  near  fiourdeaux, 
towards  Castres,  where  she  lives,  a  country- 
woman, a  widow  of  excellent  character,  per- 
ceiving in  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  breeding, 
innocently  told  her  neighbours  that,  if  she  had 
a  husband,  she  should  think  herself  with  child  ; 
but  the  causes  of  suspicion  every  day  more  and 
more  increasing,  and  at  last  growing  up  to  a 
manifest  proof,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  at 
her  parish  church  that  whoever  had  done  that 
deed  and  would  frankly  confess  it,  she  did  not 
only  promise  to  forgive,  but  moreover  to  marry 
him,  if  he  liked  the  offer  ;  upon  which  a  young 
fellow  that  served  her  in  the  quality  of  a 
labourer,  encouraged  by  this  proclamation,  de- 
clared, that  one  holy -day  he  found  her,  having 
taken  too  much  of  the  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  in  so  indecent  a  pos- 
ture, that  he  made  use  of  her  without  waking 
her ;  they  still  live  together  man  and  wife. 

It  is  certain  that  antiquity  has  not  much 
decried  this  vice  :  the  writings  of 
several  philosophers  speak  very     DrunkennMs 
tenderly  of  it ;  and  even  aroonest    Juimedagarnst 
the  Stoics  there  are  some  who    bytheancienu. 
advise  to  give  one's-self  some- 
times the  uberty  to  drink  to  a  debauch,  to 
recreate  and  refresh  the  soul. 

Hoc  quoque  tirtutum  quondam  certamine  magnnm 
Socratem  palmam  promeruisse  ferunt." 

"  And  Socrates  the  wise,  they  say  of  yore. 
Amongst  boon-blades  the  palm  of  drinking  bore." 

That  censor  and  reprover  of  otliers,  Cato,  was 
reproached  with  being  a  toper : 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Siepe  mero  caluisse  virtus." 

" of  old 

Cato's  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed." 

Cyrus,  that  90  renowned  king,  among  his  other 
qualities,  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  preferred 

quemfuam  feram  qui  linum  ferre  non  possum?"  But  he 
has  spoiled  Cimber's  jest  ft»r  not  having  had  the  courage  to 
give  Csesar  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  as  Montsigne  doea. 

7  Juvenal,  zv.  47. 

•  Paeudo  Callus,  i.  47. 

»  Horace,  Oil.  iii.  SI,  11. 
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before  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excel- 
lency, that  he  could  drink  a  great  deal  more 
than  he.*  And  in  the  best  governed  nations 
-^  .^   ^         this  trial  of  skill  in  drinkin?  was 

Dnnktac  to  a  i    .  t  i.         x         i 

debuidi  in  uM  ^^f  X.  much  in  use.  I  have  heard 
uMnjcrt  the  Silvius,  an  excellent  physician  of 
^,*J^***^      Paris,  say  that,  lest  the  digestive 

fiausulties  of  the  stomach  should 
grow  idle,  it  were  not  amiss  once  a  month  to 
rouse  and  spur  them  on  by  this  excess,  lest  they 
should  grow  dull  and  resty ;  and  'tis  written 
that  when  the  Persians  were  to  consult  upon 
any  important  aifair  they  first  warmed  them- 
eelfes  well  with  wine.' 

My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies 

to  this  vice  than  I  am  ;  for,  besides 
i>nuikraMM  a    jjjj^^  J  easily  submit  my  bt'lief  to 

%ie*  Dot  so  bad      .,  ^i       •!        j?         •     "1       •    • 

as  some  others,  the  authonty  of  ancient  opinions, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  mean  and 
stupid  vice,  but  less  malicious  and  hurtful  than 
the  otiiers,  almost  every  one  of  which  more 
directly  jostles  public  society.  And  if  we 
ouinot  please  ourselves  but  it  must  cost  us 
something,  as  they  hold,  I  conceive  this  vice 
eoe»ts  a  man's  conscience  less  than  any  of  the 
rest:  besides,  it  is  of  no  difficult  preparation, 
nor  is  what  we  look  for  hard  to  be  found  ;  a 
consideration  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  A 
man  well  advanced  both  in  dignity  and  age, 
aioong  three  principal  comforts,  which  he  said 
sdll  remained  to  him  of  life,  told  me  this  of 
drinking  was  one;  and  where  would  a  man 
more  justly  find  it  than  among  the  natural  con- 
veniences? But  he  did  not  take  it  rieht;  for 
delicacy  and  a  curious  choice  in 
DtJicaCTtobe      ^ines  18  therein  to  be  avoided. 

avoided  tBwiae.      ««  ,  i 

If  yoii  ground  your  pleasure  upon 
drinking  the  best,  you  condemn  yourself  to  the 
penance  of  drinkin?  the  worst. 

Your  taste  must  be  more  indifferent  and  free : 
a  delicate  palate  does  not  suit  a  good  toper. 
The  Germans  drink  almost  indifferently  of  all 
wines  with  delight :  their  business  is  to  pour 
down,  and  not  to  taste ;  and  'tis  so  much  the 
better  for  them,  their  pleasure  is  so  much  the 
more  constant  and  nearer  at  hand.  On  the 
other  liand,  not  to  drink  after  the  French 
fashion,  but  at  meals,  and  then  very  moderately 
too,  is  too  much  to  restrict  the  bounty  of  the 
god  of  wine :  there  is  more  time  and  constancy 
required  than  so.  The  ancients  spent  whole 
nights  in  this  exercise,  and  oft-times  added  the 
day  following  to  piece  it  out ;  we  ought  there- 
fore to  take  greater  liberty  than  we  do,  and 
stick  closer  to  our  work.  I  have  seen  a  great 
lord  of  my  time,  a  man  of  high  enterprise  and 
famous  succefs,  who,  without  setting  himself  to 
it,  and  after  his  ordinary  rate  of  arinking  at 


I       *  Pltttaich,  Li/e  of  Artasenu,  c  S. 
>  Herod.  L  193. 

*  Mcry  Causattbon,  who  mentions  tbia  bonk,  in  a  "l^o^ 

I   adrcrtieemeat  prefixed  to  hb  English   translation  of  the 

geaaine  work  of  the  Emperor  Mareos  Aorelius.  tells  us  this 

book  waa  writ  oneinallv  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into 

Italian,  French,   Enslisb,  &c     '*  The  aulbor/'  ^  *™"> 


meals,  swallowed  down  not  much  less  than  five 
quarts  of  wine,  and  at  his  going  away  appeared 
but  too  wise  and  discreet,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  affairs.  The  pleasure  we  design  an  esteem 
for  during  the  course  of  our  lives,  ooeht  to 
have  a  greater  share  of  our  time  dedicated  to  it. 
We  should,  like  journeymen  and  labourers, 
refuse  no  occasion,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  of 
drinking,  and  always  have  it  in  our  minds. 
But  methinks  we  everv  day  abridge  and  curtail 
the  use  of  wine ;  and  the  breakmst,  drinking, 
and  collations,  I  used  to  see  in  my  fathers 
bouse  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  in  those  days 
more  usual  and  frequent  than  at  present.  Is  it 
that  we  pretend  to  reformation  ?  Truly  no : 
but  it  may  be  we  are  more  addicted  to  Venus 
than  our  fathers  were.  They  are  two  exer- 
cises that  hinder  one  another'  in  tlieir  vigour. 
Lechery  has  weakened  our  stomach  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  sobriety  renders  us  more 
amorous  and  vigorous  for  the  exercise  of  love. 

'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  strange  stories 
I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  cnastity  of 
that  age  wherein  he  lived.  He 
might  very  well  talk  so,  being  ^  «*»•'•«*«'  , 
both  by  art  and  nature  cut  out  f^he?.  " 
and  finbhed  for  the  service  of 
ladies.  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever  mixing 
his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  mo- 
dem authors,  especially  Spanish ;  and  amongst 
them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  his 
mouth.'  His  behaviour  was  grave,  humble, 
and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness 
and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress,  whether 
a-foot  or  on  honieback.  He  was  exceedingly 
punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience  and 
religion  tending  retlier  towards .  superstition 
than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ; 
of  a  pleasinof  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have 
yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms 
for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes 
with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards 
lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting 
he  has  left  little  miracles  behind  him ;  and  1 
have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at 
our  agilities,  throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown 
into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon 
his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs 
up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four 
steps  at  a  time.  But  as  to  what  j,,^^,|^^,, 
I  was  speaking  of  before,  he  said  chastity  of  the 
there  was  scarce  one  woman  of  age  wherein 
quality  of  ill  fame  in  a  whole  giJ^^iJ^ed.' 
province :  would  tell  of  strange 
privacies,  and  some  of  them  his  own,  M'ith 


'<  would  fain  have  his  work  pass  for  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  treatise  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  book  which  shows  that  the  l^amfd  Spaniard  who  eom- 
posed  it  had  seen  the  treatise  of  this  wim  emperor  *'  This 
Spaniard  is  Guerara,  who  docs  not  deserve  the  title  of 
litrned,  which  is  here  given  him  bf  Mery  Causaubon.  The 
reader  may  see  the  character  of  his  wit  and  works  in  Bayle's 
Dietipmarp,  nndcr  the  title  of  Ouewim, 
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virtaotu  women,  without  any  manner  of  bos- 
picion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  solemnlv  swore 
ne  was  a  virgin  at  his  marriage ;  ana  yet  it 
was  after  a  long  practice  of  arms  beyond  the 
mountains,  of  which  war  he  has  left  us  a  written 
journal  under  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  has 
given  a  precise  account,  from  point  to  point,  of 
all  passsLges,  both  relating  to  uie  public  and  to 
hinuelf.  And  he  was  married  moreover  at  a 
well  advanced  maturity,  in  the  year  1528,  the 
three  and  thirtieth  vear  of  his  age,  upon  his 
way  home  from  Italy.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  bottle. 
The  incommodities  of  old  age,  which  stand 

Drinkin  th  *°  "*®^  ^^  **^™®  refreshment  and 
iMt  pieMore  Support,  mi^ht  with  reason  b^et 
which  man  u  in  me  a  desire  of  this  faculty,  it 
SJJJg^f  being,  as  it  were,  almost  the  hist 

pleasure  which  the  course  of  years 
deprives  us  of.  The  natural  heat,  say  the  good 
fellows,  first  seats  itself  in  the  feet,  that  concerns 
in&ncy ;  from  thence  it  mounts  to  the  middle 
region,  where  it  makes  a  long  abode,  and  pro- 
duces, in  my  opinion,  the  only  true  pleasures 
of  corftonl  life;  all  other  pleasures  sleep  in 
comparison.  Towards  the  end,  like  a  vapour 
that  still  mounts  upwards,  as  it  exhales,  it 
arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its  last 
stop.  I  cannot  nevertheless  understand  how 
men  come  to  extend  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
beyond  thirst,  and  to  forge  in  the  imagination 
an  appetite  artificial  and  against  nature.  My 
stomach  would  not  proceed  so  &r ;  it  has  enough 
to  do  with  what  it  takes  for  necessity.  My 
constitution  is  not  to  care  to  drink,  but  as  it 
follows  eating,  and  to  wash  down  my  meat, 
and  for  that  reason  my  last  draught  is  always 
the  greatest  And  as  in  old  age  we  have  our 
palates  furred  with  phlegms,  or  depraved  by 
some  other  ill  constitution,  the  wine  does  not 
taste  so  well  tiU  the  pores  are  washed  and  laid 
open :  at  least,  I  seldom  relish  the  fint  glass 
much.  Anacharsis'  wondered  that  the  Greeks 
drank  in  greater  glasses  towards  the  end  of  a 
meal  than  at  the  beginning;  which  was,  I 
suppose,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Germans 
do  the  same,  who  then  begin  the  battle. 

Plato?  forbids  children  to  drink  wine  till 

The  uw  of  ?^^^"  J?^  ^K^^>  o'  ^  get 

win«  dmiied  to    <u^nK  till  forty ;  but  afler  forty 

jiiSSSd  to**      ^1^^  **'®™  ^^®  ^  P^®*^  ♦^em- 

grown  men,  fSf^®^,    ^^     ^    ™**    SOmewhat 

a  ^      liberally  in  their  feasts  the  in- 

fluence of  Dionysius,*  that  good  deity,  who 
r^tores  young  men  their  good  humour,  and 
old  men  their  youth,  who  mollifies  the  passions 
ot  the  soul,  as  iron  is  softened  by  ^re ;  and  in 
his  laws  allows  such  merry  meetings,  provided 
they  have  a  discreet  chief  to  govern  and  keep 

'  Lacrtiui,  tn  vtld. 
*  Law,  ii. 

J  One  of  the  names  of  Baechot. 

Carthaginian  law,  which  orden  that   no  .on  of  wine  be 
the     d*        ^'*°'^'  °"  ""y****"*  ^^  water."    Luws,  towanU 


them  in  order,  as  good  and  useful :  drunken- 
ness bdng,  says  he,  a  true  and  certain  trial  of 
every  one's  nature,  and  withal  fit  to  inspire 
old  men  with  mettle  to  divert  themselves  in 
dancing  and  music :  things  of  g^reat  use,  but 
which  they  dare  not  attempt  when  sober.  He 
moreover  says  that  wine  is  able 

to    supply    the    soul    with    tern-     ReetricUonare- 

perance  and  the  body  with  health.  JSHfiin?* 
Nevertheless  these  restrictions, 
in  part  borrowed  from  the  Cartha^ians,  please 
him :  that  they  use  it  sparingly  m  expeclitions 
of  war;^  that  every  judge  and  magistrate  ab- 
stain frem  it  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
post  or  in  the  consultation  on  the  public  affairs  ;* 
that  such  part  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  embezzled 
with  it,  as  is  doe  to  other  employments ;  nor 
that  night  in  which  a  man  intends  to  get 
a  child. 

I'is  said  that  the  philosopher  Stilpo,  when 
oppressed    with    age,    purposely 
hastened  his  end,   by  drinking    ^^^^  w^«  u> 
purewine.«    The  same  thing,  but    ^y^"^^ 
not  of  his  own  design,  dispatched 
also  the  philosopher  Areesilaus,'  weakened  by 
years. 

But  'tis  an  old  and  pleasant  question,  whether 
toe  soul  of  a  man  can  be  overcome  by  the 
Btrength  of  wine  7 

Si  munit«  adhibet  Tim  tapienti*  ?" 
"  And  each  grare  thought  for  frolic  ain  rerign  f" 

To  what  vanity  does  the  j^ood  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us  ?    The 
most  regular  and  most   perfect    S*"5L*IX; 

soul    m    the    world    has    but    too      to  be  disorder- 

much  to  do  to  keep  itself  upright^  ^  brtarioiu 
from  being  overthrown  by  its  own  ~**^*"*"* 
weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
that  is  right  and  settled  so  much  as  one  minute 
in  his  life ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether,  according  to  "her  natural  condition,  it 
can  ever  be  otherwise.  But  to  join  consistency 
to  it  is  her  utmost  perfection ;  I  mean  though 
nothing  should  jostle  and  discompose  her,  which 
a  thousand  accidents  may  do.  'Tis  to  much 
purpose,  indeed,  that  the  great  poet  Lucretius 
keeps  such  a  clutter  with  his  philosophy,  when 
behold  he  is  ruined  with  a  love-draught.  Is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  an  apoplexy  will  not  knock 
down  Socrates  as  well  as  a  porter?  Some 
have  forgotten  their  own  names  by  the  violence 
of  a  disease,  and  a  slight  wound  has  turned  the 
iudgment  of  others  topsy-turvy.  Let  a  man 
be  as  wise  as  he  will,  he  is  still  a  man ;  and 
timn  that,  what  is  tliere  more  frail,  more  a 
mere  nothing?  Wisdom  does  not  foree  our 
natural  dispositions : 


*  ^»  V.  **  ^  ■****•  "®"  properlj,  in  Plato,  during  the 
year  of  their  magistracy. 

«  Laertins.  m  viM. 

7  Id.  in  vitd, 

■  Hor.  Od.  iii.  88. 4.    Montaigne,  however,  has  siTen  rather 
a  parody  on  the  text  than  a  quoUtion.    The  original  stands, 
Mumitrque  adkibe  vim  MpiaUm. 
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tbe 
'•dkliver'doralMftive 

em  deaf,  tkekiMca 
to  vrop  the  tranbUag  fnt 
And  lastly,  oat  ot  fear  of  mind,  «c  all 
Thaga  a«e  into  a  fiaaoliitioa  fall :" 

he  must  sirat  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that 
threatens  him ;  he  must  tremble  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precq>ioey  like  a  child :  nature  having 
reserved  these  light  works  of  her  aathorit^,  not 
to  be  fiareed  by  our  reason  and  stoical  virtue, 
to  teadi  man  his  mortality  and  little  power. 
He  tuns  nale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and 
mans  witt  tiie  cholic,  if  not  very  load  and 
despairiBgly,  at  least  with  a  hoarse  and  broken 


Hvnni  h  m  nilul  alienam  pitfet.' 
"  Ut  Ua  not  think  Wa  frae  from  haman  ties.** 

The  poet^  that  feign  all  things  at  pleasure, 
dare  not  acquit  their  greatest  heroes  of  tears : 

(fie  fatv  laerymBBa,  elaaaiqae  iramittit  habeaaa.' 
"  Bo  laid,  and  fi«pt,  tben  aprcad  bia  aaila.'* 

Tis  sufficient  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate 
bis  inclinations ;  for  totally  to  suppreas  them  is 
not  in  him  to  do.  Even  our  Flutarch,  that 
excellent  and  perfect  judee  of  human  actions, 
when  he  sees  Brutus  and  Torqnatus  kill  their 
own  children,  begins  to  doubt  whether  virtue 
could  proceed  so  far,  and  to  question  whether 
these  persons  had  not  rather  been  stimulated  by 
some  other  passion.^  All  actions  exceeding  the 
ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  sinister  interpre- 
tation :  forasmuch  as  our  taste  does  no  more 
affpct  what  is  above  than  what  is  below  it. 

Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  which  makes  an 
express  profession  of  haughty  superiority  :*  but 
when,  even  in  that  sect,"  reputed  the  most  quiet 
and  gentle,  we  hear  these  rhodomontades  of 
Metrodoros:  Occupamte,Foriuna,atmieeepi; 
omnettfUe  aditus  tuo$  intercbui,  ut  aa  me  ad- 
wpirart  mm  posBetf  "  Fortune,  I  have  fore- 
stalled thee,  and  so  fast  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
thou  canst  not  come  at  me;"  when  Anax- 
archus,  by  the  command  of  Nicocreon,  tyrant 
of  Cvpros,  was  put  into  a  stone  mortar  and 
pounded  with  iron  mallets,  ceases  not  to  say, 
**  Strike,  batter,  'tis  not  Anaxarchus,  'tis  but 
bis  sheath  that  you  pound  ;"^  when  we  hear 
our  martyrs  cry  out  to  the  tyrant  in  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  '*  This  side  is  roasted,  fall  to  and 
eat;  it  is  enough  done,  beffin  to  cook  the 
other  ;"*  when  we  hear  the  child  in  Josephus, 
torn   piece-meal  with  biting   pincers,  defying 


<  Locnt.  Ui.  166. 

s  Teienes,  HeamtotU.  i.  I.  86.    Moataigno  baa  altortd  tbe 
text,  to  adapt  it  to  bia  Mntenoe. 

4  Plut.  Life  o/Publieola, 

*  Tbat  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Zeno,  ita  founder^ 

*  Tbat  of  Epicttfu*. 

'  Cleeio,  Tme.  Qim*.  t.  g» 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  m  vitd. 


Antioehns,  and  crying  out  with  a  firm  and 
assured  voice,  "  Tyrant,  thou  losest  thy  labouTi 
I  am  still  at  ease ;  where  is  the  pam«  where 
are  the  torments  with  which  thou  didst  so 
threaten  me  ?  Is  this  all  thou  canst  do  7  My 
constancy  torments  thee  more  than  thy  cruelty 
does  me.  O  pitiful  coward  !  thou  faintest,  and 
I  grow  stronger;  make  me  complain,  make 
me  bend,  make  me  yield,  if  thou  canst ;  en- 
courage diy  satellites,  cheer  up  thy  executioners ; 
see,  see,  they  faint  and  can  do  no  more ;  arm 
them,  flesh  them  anew,  spur  them  up ;"'®  really 
a  man  must  confess  that  thero  is  some  excite- 
ment and  fury,  how  holy  soever,  that  does  at 
that  time  possess  those  souls.  When  we  come 
to  these  stoical  sallies,  **  I  had  rather  be  furious 
than  voluptuous,"  Mavntiv  ftaXXov  ^  fioBUtiVf  a 
saying  of  Antisthenes :  when  Sextius  tells  us, 
'*  He  had  rather  be  fettered  with  affliction  than 
pleasure :"  when  Epicurus  takes  upon  him  to 
play  with  his  gout,  and,  refusing  health  and 
ease,  with  gaiety  of  heart  defies  torment,  and 
despising  the  lesser  pains,  as  disdaining  to  con- 
tend with  them,  covets  and  calls  out  for  sharper, 
more  violent,  and  more  worthy  of  him  ;^^ 

Spnroantemqne  dari,  pecora  Inter  inertia,  votia 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  deaoendore  monto  leoDem  i^* 

"  Impatiently  be  Tiewa  the  feeble  prey. 
Wisbinff  some  nobler  beast  to  trots  bis  way, 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend, 
Or  aee  tbe  tawny  lion  downward  bend  t" 

who  can  but  conclude  that  these  are  sallies 
of  a  courage  that  has  broken  loose  from  its 
place?  Our  soul  cannot  from  her  own  seat 
reach  so  hiffh ;  'tis  necessary  she  must  leave  it, 
raise  herself  up,  and,  taking  her  bridle  in  her 
teeth,  trensport  her  man  so  far  that  ho  shall 
afterwards  himself  be  astonished  at  what  lie  has 
done.  As  in  war  the  heat  of  battle  sometimes 
pushes  the  ndlant  soldiere  to  perform  things  of 
so  infinite  danger  as,  after  having  recoliiKsted 
themselves,  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
wonder  at;  as  poets,  too,  are  often  struck 
with  admiration  of  their  own  writings,  and 
know  not  the  track  through  which  tliey  madi^ 
so  fine  a  career :  this  is  in  them  called  ardour, 
fury.  Plato  says—''  'Tis  to  no  purpose  for  a 
sofcler  man  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Uie  Muses ;"'' 
and  Aristotle  says — **  That  no  excellent  soul  if 
exempt  firom  a  mixture  of  folly  ;"^^  and  ho  has 
reason  to  call  all  transports,  how  oommondablo 
soever,  folly,  when  they  surpass  our  own  Judg- 
ment and  underBtandine  :  because  wisdom  is  a 
regular  government  of  toe  soul,  which  is  carried 
on  with  measure  and  proportion,  and  for  which 
she  is  answerable  to  herself.  Plato  argues  thus, 
'*  That  the  faculty  of  prophecy  is  above  us ;  that 


*  This  is  what  Prudentius  makes  8t  Laurence  say  in  bia 
book  entitled  wept  ««^airwv,  concerning  crowns,  ngmn  ii. 
Ter.  401,  Hre. 

^  De  Maccah,  c.  8. 

•I  Seneca,  06  and  09. 

>•  JEneidt  iv.  168. 

i>  Seneca,  de  TninquUHMt,  e.  16,  from  tbe  Jon, 

><  Problem^  sec.  90.  Cicero,  Ttoc.  Qu««.  i.  33.  Senecn, 
ut  tupra. 
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we  must  be  out  of  oarselves  when  we  meddle 
with  it.  and  our  prudence  must  either  be  ob* 
Btructea  by  sleep,  or  sickness,  or  lifted  from  her 
place  by  some  celestial  rapture.' 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  CUSTOM   OF  THE  I8LB  OF  OEA. 

If,  according  to  the  common  definition,  to  phi- 
losophize  is  to  doubt,  much  more 
pwS  w£t.      owgnt  writing  at   random,  and 
playing  the  rool,  as  I  do,  to  be 
reputed  doubting ;  fur  it  is  the  business  of  no- 
vices and  freshmen  to  enquire  and  dispute,  and 
that  of  the  chairman  to  determine.     M  v  mode- 
rator is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which 
governs  us  without  contradiction,  and  which  is 
seated  above  these  vain  and  human  contests. 

Philip'  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  in 
annSy  some  one  said  to  Damindas  that  the 
Lacedcemoniana  were  likely  to  be  very  great 
sufferers  if  they  did  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his  favour.  "  Coward  !"  replied  he,  "  what 
can  tliey  suffer  that  do  not  fear  to  die?"  It 
was  asked  of  Agis,  which  way  a  man  might  live 
free  ?  "  By  despising  death,''  said  he.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  sayings,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, evidently  refer  to  something  more  than  a 
patient  waiting  the  stroke  of  death  when  it 
snail  come;  for  there  are  many 
misfortunes  in  life  far  worse  to 
suffer  than  death  itself.  Witness 
the  Lacedaemonian  boy,  taken  by 
Antigonua,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who,  being 


M  uiy  mitfor- 
tunea  worn  to 
•uffer  than 
death. 


by  his  new  master  commanded  to  some  base 
employment :  "  Thou  shalt  see,"  says  the  boy, 
"  whom  thou  hast  bought ;  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  me  to  serve,  being  within  reach  of  liberty ;" 
and,  having  so  said,  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  Uie  house.  Antipater  severely  threatening 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  make  them 
acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his :  ''If  thou 
threaten  us  with  more  than  death,"  replied  they, 
"  we  shall  the  more  willingly  die."  And  to 
Philip,  having  writ  them  word  that  he  would 
frustrate  all  their  enterprises :  "  What !  wilt 
thou  also  hinder  us  from  dying  ?"  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  ''  lliat  the  wise  man 
lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he 
can ;"'  and  that  the  most  obliging  present  Na- 
ture has  made  us,  and  which  takes  from  us  all 
colour  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to  have 
delivered  into  our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life. 
She  has  only  ordered  one  door  into  life,  but  a 
hundred  thousand  of  it.  We  may  be  straitened 
for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient  to  die 
upon  can  never  be  wanting ;  as  Bojocalus  an- 


I  In  the  Tinunu. 

*  This  and  the  four  f'lllowing  inttaneet  an  taken  from 
Plutarch,  ApotheifmM  of  the  Laced^moniatu. 
3  Seneca,  Kpint.  70.  «  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiii.  56. 

»  Seneca,  Thebaid,  i.  1,  161. 


Death  depends 
upon  the  will. 


swered  the  Romans.^  Why  dost  thou  complain 

of  this  world?  it  detains  thee  not     If  thoa 

Uvest  in  pain,  thy  own  cowardice 

is  the  cause.    There  remains  no 

more  to  die,  but  to  be  willing  to 

die: 

Ubiqne  mors  eat ;  optime  hoc  cavit  Deua. 

Eripere  vitam  nemo  non  homini  potest ; 

At  nemo  mortem  :  mille  ad  hanc  aditus  patent.' 

"  Tender  of  human  woea,  indolsent  fat« 
Has  left  to  death  an  erer-open  gate : 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  earth  but  may 
TUkc  any  fellow-creature's  life  awMj ; 
And  any  man  that  will  may  Tield  his  breath ; 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  that  lead  to  death.'* 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease ;  death 
does  not  merely  relieve  us  of  one  particular 
malady,  'tis  liie  infallible  cure  of  all,  an  assured 
port  that  is  never  to  be  feared,  and  very  ofien  to 
oe  sought :  it  comes  all  to  one  point,  whether  a 
man  gives  himself  his  end,  or  stays  to  receive 
it ;  whether  he  pays  before  his  day,  or  stay 
till  his  day  of  payment  comes.  Whencesoever 
it  comes,  it  is  still  his ;  in  what  part  soever  the 
thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  of  the  clue  ;  the 
most  voluntary  death  is  the  finest.  Life  depends 
upon  tibe  will  of  others,  death  upon  our  own. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  own  numour  so 
much  as  in  that.  Reputation  is  not  concerned 
in  such  an  enterprise ;  and  it 's  a  folly  to  be 
diverted  by  any  such  apprehensions.  Livinjg  is 
slavery,  if'^  the  liberty  of^  dying  be  away.  The 
ordinary  method  of  cure  is  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  life ;  they  torment  us  with  caustics, 
incisions,  and  amputations  of  limbs,  interdicting 
aliments,  and  exnaustin^  our  blood ;  one  step 
further,  and  we  are  cured  indeed.  Why  is  not 
the  jugtdar  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
median  .^  For  a  desperate  disease,  a  dcspexate 
cure.  Servius,  the  grammarian,  having  the 
gout,  could  advise  of^no  better  remedy  than  to 
apply  poison  to  his  legs  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sense/  let  them  be  gouty  if  they  will,  so 
they  are  but  insensible  of  pain.  God  gives  us 
leave  enough,  when  he  is  pleased  to  rrauce  us 
to  such  a  condition  that  to  live  is  far  worse 
than  to  die.  'Tis  weakness  to  truckle  under 
infirmities,  but  'tis  madness  to  cherish  them. 
The  Stoics  say'  that  it  is  living  according  to 
nature  in  a  wise  man  to  take  his  leave  of  life 
even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  provided  he 
does  it  opportunely ;  and  in  a  fool  to  prolong  it 
tliough  he  be  miserable,  if  he  is  not  indigent  of 
those  things  which  are  reputed  the  neceasariea 
of  life.  As  I  do  not  offend  the  law  provided 
against  thieves  when  I  embezzle  my  own 
money  and  cut  my  own  purse,  nor  that  against 
incendiaries,  when  I  bum  my  own  wood ;  so 
am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  tliose  made  against 
murderers,  for  having  deprived  myself  of  my 


c  Seneca,  BpM.  00  and  70 ;  whence  the  greater  part  of 
these  remarks  are  taken. 

^  Pliny,  NtU.  Hitt.  zxy.  S.  Suetonius,  de  IUw9t  Grtunma. 
e.  S. 

"  Cicero,  de  Finibtu,  iii.  IB. 
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own  life.  Ilegesias  said  that  as  the  condition 
of  life  did,  so  the  condition  of  death  ought  to 
depend  upon  our  own  choice.'  And  Diogenes 
meetins  tne  philosopher  Speusippus,  so  hlown 
np  with  an  inveterate  dropsy  that  he  was  fain 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  being  by  him  sa- 
latcd  with  "  Health  to  thee,  Diogenes  /'  '^  No 
health  to  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "  who  con- 
sen  test  to  live  in  such  a  condition."  And  in 
truth,  not  long  after,  Spcusippus,  weary  of  so 
languishing  a  state  of  life,  killed  himself.^ 
But  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a 
dispute :  for  many  are  of  opinion 
Suicide  probi-  that  wc  Cannot  quit  this  garrison 
*"*fl  *2L  ^^^    of  the  world  without  express  com- 

aad  to  be  pun-  jx-i.-         i_      i.  i       j 

uhed  in  the  mand  of  him  who  has  placed  us 
other  worid.  in  it ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  God 
alone,  who  has  placed  us  here, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  his  glory  and  the 
service  of  others,  to  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
l)est  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  without 
his  license ;  that  we  are  not  bom  for  ourselves 
only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws  of 
which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  the 
score  of  tneir  own  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaughter  good  against  us ;  or,  if  these 
fiul  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  we  are 
ponbhed  in  the  other  world  as  deserters  of  our 
duty : 

Pmimn  deinde  tenent  moeati  loea,  qui  sibi  Icthum 
iMontca  pejierere  mnnu,  lucemque  peroei 
Prqi«oere  animu.' 

'*  The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  thej 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  awaT— 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretehea  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborned  their  fste." 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain 

we  arc  tied  in  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more 

evidence  of  fortitude  in  Regulus  than  in  Cato. 

'Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience  that  pushes  us 

on.    No  misfortunes  can  make  true  virtue  turn 

her  back  ;  she  seeks  and  requires  pain  and  grief 

at  her  aliment.    The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks, 

and  tortures,  serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse 

her ; 

Doris  ttt  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feract  frondis  u  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  ccedcs,  Sb  ipso 
Ihicit  opes,  animumque  ferro  :* 

**  Are  Kke  an  oak  upon  the  wooden  top 
Of  shaded  Algidus,  bestrewM  with  leates. 

Which,  as  keen  azrs  its  green  honours  lop, 
Throu^^h  wounds,  through  losses,  no  decay  can  feel. 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steel." 

And,  as  the  other  says, 

Non  eat,  nt  putas,  virtus,  pater, 
Timere  Titam ;  seid  malis  ingentibns 
Obstare,  nee  se  Tertere,  ae  retro  dare.^ 

**  That  fear  to  lift  is  nrtne,  yoa  contend, 
l*his  point,  my  father,  you  can  ne'er  defend  ; 
That  •  (Virtue  which  can  evils  ^reat  withstand, 
And  not  retreat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand." 


>  Laertius,  in  vitd, 

*  Id.  46, 

'  ASmeU,  yi.  431. 

*  Horace,  (Jd.  iv.  4,  bj. 

*  Seneca,  Th^hnUl^  i.  verse  190. 


Or  as  this : 

Rebus  in  advcrsls  facile  est  contemnere  mortem  ; 
Fortius  ille  facit,  qui  miser  esse  potest.^ 

'*  The  wretched  well  may  laugh  at  death,  but  he 
Is  braver  far  can  live  in  miserr." 

'Tis  cowardice,  not  virtue,  to  lie  squat  in  a 
furrow  under  a  tomb,  to  evade  tlie  bloAvs  of 
fortune.  Virtue  never  stops,  nor  goes  out  of 
her  path  for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows : 

8i  fractus  illalmtur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinie.' 

"  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appal. 
Should  the  whole  world  to  swift  destruction  fall." 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  flying  of  otiicr 
inconveniencies  brings  us  to  this ;  endeavouring 
to  evade  death,  we  run  into  the  jaws  of  it ; 
Hie,  rbgo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mori  7^ 

"  Can  there  be  greater  madness,  pray  repljr. 
Than  that  one  should  for  fear  of  dying  die  7" 

like  those  who,  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  tlirow 
themselves  headlong  into  it : 

Multos  in  summa  pericula  misit 
Venturi  timor  ipse  mail :  fortissimus  ille  est. 
Qui  promptus  metucnda  pati,  si  cominus  instcnt, 
Et  diffierre  potest.* 

"  The  fear  of  future  ills  oft  makes  men  run 
Into  far  worse  than  those  they  strive  to  shun  ; 
But  he  deserves  the  noblest  cnaracter, 
Dares  boldly  stand  the  mischiefs  he  doth  fear, 
When  they  confront  him,  and  appear  in  view, 
And  can  defer  at  least,  if  not  eschew." 

Usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vita 
Percipit  humanos  odium,  lucisque  videndie. 
Ut  sibi  consciscant  maerenti  pectore  Icthum, 
Obliti  fontem  curarum  hunc  esse  timorem.'^ 

"  Drath  unto  that  degree  doth  some  men  fright, 
That,  causing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light. 
They  kill  themselves,  tlius  seeming  not  aware 
That  this  same  fear  's  the  fountain  of  their  care." 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,"  assigns  an  ignominious 
sepulture  to  him  who  has  deprived  liis  nearest 
and  best  friend,  namely  himself,  of  life  and  his 
destined  course  of  years,  being  neither  com- 
pelled BO  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad 
and  inevitable  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any 
insupportable  di.sgmcc,  but  merely  pushed  on 
by  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  a  timorous 
soul.  And  the  opinion  that  raaKCs  so  little  of 
life  is  ridiculous ;  for  it  is  our  being,  'tis  all  avc 
have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more  elevated 
being  may  indeed  accuse  this  of  ours ;  but  it 
is  against  nature  for  us  to  contemn  and  make 
little  account  of  ourselves ;  'tis  a  disease  par- 
ticular to  man,  and  not  seen  in  any  other 
creatures,  to  hate  and  despise  itself.  It  is  a 
vanity  of  the  same  stamp,  to  desire  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  what  we  are.  The  effects  of 
such  a  desire  do  not  touch  us,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  contradicted  and  hindered  in  itself.  He  that 
desires  to  be  changed  from  man  into  angel  docs 
nothing  for  himself;   he  would  be  never  the 


•  Martial,  xi.  S6.  16. 
7  Hornce.  Orf.  iii.  :<•  7. 
w  Marhal,  ii,  H(»   "2. 
9  \Mr.  vii.  10 «. 

»<»  J  ucr.'t.  i-.t. ;:'. 
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better  for  it ;  for  being  no  more,  who  would 
there  be  to  rejoice,  or  even  be  sensible  of  this 
benefit  for  him  ? 

Debet  enim,  miaere  cui  forte,  sgreqae  faturum  est, 
Ipae  quoaue  esie  in  eo  turn  tempore,  cum  male  poMit 
Accidere.' 

"  For  whoeoe'er  in  mieery  is  to  live, 
Must  BB  whene'er  that  mieery  ehall  arrive." 

Security,  indolence,  impassibility,  and  ihe 
privation  of  the  evils  of  life,  which  we  pretend 
to  purchase  at  the  price  of  dying,  are  of  no 
manner  of  advantage  to  us.  That  man  evades 
war  to  very  little  purpose  that  can  have  no 
fruition  of  peace.  And  for  as  little  does  he 
avoid  toil  who  cannot  enjoy  repose. 

Amongst  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opi- 
nions, there  has  been  great  de- 
What  are  the  bate ;  what  occasions  are  sufficient 
foJ  wid^"  to  justify  the  determination  to 
kill  one^-self,  which  they  call 
ihkoyov  l^aywyijv,'  ''a  reasonable  handsome 
exit ;''  for  though  Uiey  say  that  men  may  die 
from  trivial  causes,  seemg  those  that  detam  us 
in  life  are  of  no  very  great  weight ;  yet  there 
is  to  be  some  limit  to  this.  There  are  fantastic 
and  senseless  humours  that  have  prompted  not 
only  particular  men,  but  whole  nations,  to  des- 
troy themselves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given  some  examples ;  and  we  further  read  of 
the  Milesian  virgins  that  by  an  insane  compact 
they  hanged  themselves,  one  after  another,  'till 
the  magistrate  took  order  in  it,  enacting  that 
the  bodies  of  such  as  should  be  found  so  hanged 
should  be  drawn  by  the  same  halter,  stark 
naked  through  the  city.'  When  Therycion 
expected  Cleomenes  to  dispatch  himself,  by 
reason  of  the  ill  posture  of  his  affiiirs,  and 
having  evaded  the  death  of  most  honour  in  the 
battle  he  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this,  the  second 
in  honour  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerors 
opportunity  to  make  him  undergo  either  an 
ignominious  death  or  an  infamous  life :  Cleo- 
menes, with  a  courage  truly  stoic  and  Lace* 
dsemonian,  rejected  his  counsel  as  unmanly  and 
poor :  '*  That,"  said  he,  '*  is  a  remedy  that  can 
never  be  wanting,  and  Avhich  a  man  never  should 
make  use  of  wnilst  there  is  an  inch  of  hope 
remaining;"  telling  him  ''that  it  sometimes 
showed  firmness  and  valour  to  live ;  that  he 
would  that  even  his  death  should  be  of  use  to 
his  country ;  and  that  he  would  make  of  it  an 
Act  of  honour  and  virtue."^  Therycion  thought 
liimself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own  business ; 
and  Cleomenes  after  did  the  same,  but  not  till  he 
had  first  tried  the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune. 


'  Lucrel.  iii.  874. 

*  This  was  the  expreuion  of  the  Stoics ;  tee  Diogenes 
Laertius,  yiii.  130. 

'  Plutarch,  On  the  nrtuau*  deedt  of  Wowun. 

Id.  Ltnet  of  Agia  attd  CImmene*,  c.  U. 
Pentadius,  De  Spe.  apud  VirgU.  cattUecta. 
Seneca,  Epi»t,  70* 
In  his  Life,  p.  1009. 

^ontltic^i    Commemtairee,      The    battle   was   fought 
in  1544. 

>  Mneid,  xi.  426. 
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All  the  inconveniencies  in  the  world  are  not 
considerable  enough  that  a  man  should  die  to 
evade  them ;  and,  besides  there  bein^  so  many 
sudden  changes  in  human  things,  it  is  hard 
righdy  to  judge  when  we  are -At  the  end  of 
our  hope : 

Sperat  et  in  saeva  vietos  gladiator  arena 
Sit  licet  infesto  pollice  turba  minaz.^ 

"  The  fencer  conquer'd  in  the  lists  hopes  on, 
Though  the  tum'd  thnmb  oommanos  him  to  be  gone." 

All  things,  says  the  old  adage,  are  to  be 
hoped  for  by  a  man  whilst  he  lives.  "  Aye/' 
replies  Seneca,  '*  but  why  should  this  rather  be 
always  running  in  a  man's  head  that  fortune 
can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man,  than  this, 
that  fortune  has  no  power  over  him  that  knows 
how  to  die  ?"^  We  see  Josephus  when  engaged 
in  near  and  apparent  danger,  a  whole  people 
being  risen  up  against  him,  and  no  visible 
means  of  escape,  and  being,  as  himself  says,^ 
in  this  extremity  counselled  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  dispatcn  liimself,  yet  do  well  to  main- 
tain himself  in  hope ;  for  fortune,  beyond  all 
human  expectation,  so  changed  the  face  of 
things  that  he  saw  himself  delivered  without 
any  manner  of  inconvenience.  Whereas  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  on  the  contrarv, 
threw  away  the  remains  of  the  Deaths  «stai  by 
Roman  liberty,  of  which  they  Xf^SS? 
were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the 
precipitation  and  temerity  wherewith  they 
Killed  themselves  before  the  proper  time  and 
occasion.  Monsieur  d'Angnien,  at  the  Battle 
of  Serisolles,  twice  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
despairing  of  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which 
went,  indeed,  very  untowardly  on  that  side  of 
the  field  where  be  was  engaged,  and  b^  that 
precipitation  was  very  near  depriving  himself 
of  the  joy  and  honour  of  so  glorious  a  victory. " 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  hares  escape  out  of  the 
very  teeth  of  the  myhounds ;  Aliquis  cami- 
fid  mo  superstes  fuit,  "  Some  have  survived 
Uieir  intended  executioners." 

If  ulta  dies,  variuaque  labor  mutabilia  sen 
Retttlit  in  melius  ;  multos  altema  revisens 
Lusit,  et  in  soUdo  rursus  fortuna  locavit.* 

*'  €rood  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen, 
Appear  in  turns  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene. 
Some,  raised  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain, 
Then  fall  so  hard  they  bound  and  rise  again." 


0j    =----- 


Pliny  says  there  are  only  three  sorts  of  dis- 
eases to  escape  any  of  which  a    yj^^  causes 
man   has  good  title  to  destroy    may  induce  a 
himself;  the  worst  of  which  is    J|^Jj"" 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  when 
the  urine  is  supprest.'^    Seneca  says  those  only 


10  "  In  the  quarto  edition  of  these  Essays,  in  1588,**  re- 
marks  M.  Coste,  **  Pliny  is  said  to  mention  two  more,  vis., 
a  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  head-ache,  which,  he  says, 
lib.  axv.  cap.  3,  were  the  only  three  distempers,  almost,  ifbr 
which  men  killed  themselves.  As  to  their  right  of  killins 
themselves,  he  does  not  mention  a  word  of  it  here ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  Montaigne,  who.  at  first,  entered  tho- 
roughly into  Pliny's  sense,  b^  saying  that,  according  to  this 
author,  it  was  the  custom  tor  men  to  kill  themseWes,  ia 
onler  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of  these  three  distempers,  made 
him  say  afterwards  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill  ihemselvea 
for  this  Tcry  cud." 


^ 
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wliicli  for  a  long  time  discompofie  the  functions 
of  the  soul.  I&me  there  have  been  who,  to 
avoid  a  worse,  have  chosen  a  death  of  tlieir  own 
liking.  Democritus,  general  of  the  ^tolians, 
being  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  found  means 
to  make  his  escape  by  night ;  but  being  closely 
punned  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  suner  him- 
self to  be  retaken,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
and  died.'  Antinous  and  Theodotus,  their  city 
of  Epirus  being  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the 
last  extremity,  gave  the  people  counsel  to  kill 
themselves ;  but,  the  advice  of  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  enemy  prevailing,  they  went  to 
seek  death,  rushing  niriously  upon  Uie  enemy, 
with  an  intention  to  strike  home,  but  not  to 
defend  a  blow.'  The  Island  of  Gozo'  being 
forced  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian, 
who  had  two  beautiful  ^ughters  marriageable, 
killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand,  and  their 
mother,  running  in  to  save  them,  to  boot; 
which  having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house 
with  a  cross-bow  and  a  narquebuss,  with  those 
two  shots  he  killed  two  of  the  Turks  nearest  to 
his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword  charged  furi- 
ously in  amongst  the  rest,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly enclosed  and  cut  to  pieces :  bv  that  means 
delivering  his  family  and  nimself  irom  slavery 
and  dishonour.  The  Jewish  women,  after  hav- 
ing dreumcised  their  children,  threw  themselves 
down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Anti- 
gonns.  I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  our  prisons,  whose  friends  oeing  informed  he 
would  certainly  be  condemned,  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  such  a  death,  suborned  a  priest  to 
tell  him  that  the  only  means  of  deliverance  was 
to  recommend  himself  to  such  a  saint  under 
such  and  such  vows,  and  fast  eight  days  toge- 
ther witliout  taking  any  manner  of  nourish- 
ment, what  weakness  or  faintness  soever  he 
might  find  in  himself  during  the  time.  He 
followed  their  advice,  and  by  that  means 
destroyed  himself  before  he  was  aware,  not 
dreaming  of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  expe- 
riment. Scribonia  advising  her  nephew  Libo 
to  kill  himself,  rather  than  to  attend  the  stroke 
of  justice,  told  him  "  that  it  was  to  do  other 
people's  business  to  preserve  his  life,  to  put  it 
after  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  within  three 
or  four  days^  would  come  and  fetch  him  to 
execution ;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  hb  enemies 
to  keep  his  blood  to  gratify  their  malice.''^  We 
read  In  the  Bible  that  Nicanor,*  the  persecutor 
of  the  law  of  God,  having  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seize  upon  the  good  old  man  Raadas,  sumamed, 
in  honour  of  his  virtue,  the  Father  of  the  Jews ; 
the  good  man  seeing  no  otlier  remedy,  his  gates 
burnt  down,  and  the  enemies  ready  to  seize  him, 
choosing  rather  to  die  generously  than  to  fall 
into  tlie  hands  of  his  wicked  adversaries,  and 
soflTer  himself  to  be  cruelly  butchered  by  them, 


•  Uty,  usTii.  90.  <  Id.  xW.  S6. 

'  A  •mail  idmnd  to  the  weal  of  Malu,  and  not  far  from  it. 

*  Scnrea,  Epiat.  70. 

&  Maccab«««,  ii.  U,  37. 
'  St.  Ambrow,  de  Virg.  Ui. 


contrary  to  the  honour  of  his  rank  and  quality, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  swonl ;  but 
the  blow,  from  haste,  not  having  been  given 
home,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
a  wall  headlong  among  them,  who  separating 
themselves  and  making  room,  he  pitched  di- 
rectly upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  which, 
feeling  yet  in  himself  some  remains  of  life,  he 
renewed  his  courage,  and,  starting  up  upon  his 
feet,  all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  precipice,  but,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  edge,  through  one  of  bis  wounds,  he 
drcAV  out  his  bowels,  which,  tearing  and  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  his  hands,  he  threw  amongst 
his  pursuers,  all  the  while  attesting  and  invok- 
ing the  divine  vengeance  upon  them. 

Of  violence  offered  to  tlie  conscience,  that 
against  the  chastity  of  woman  is,  Acuof  violence 
m  my  opinion,  the  most  to  be  committed  on 
avoicfed,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  *^«  chMtity  of 
certain  pleasure  naturally  mixed 
with  it ;  and  for  that  reason  the  dissent  cannot 
be  sufficiently  perfect  and  entire,  so  that  the 
violence  seems  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent 
of  the  forced  party.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
marks  with  favour  several  examples  of  devout 
persons  who  have  embraced  death  to  secure 
them  from  the  outrages  prepared  by  tyrants 
against  their  religion  and  honour.  Of  Pelagia* 
and  Sophronia,^  both  canonized,  the  first  preci- 
pitated herself  with  her  mother  and  sbters  into 
the  river,  to  avoid  being  forced  by  some  soldiers, 
and  the  last  also  killed  herself  to  escape  being 
ravished  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 

It  may  perad venture  be  an  honour  to  us  in 
future  ages,  that  a  learned  author  of  this  present 
time,  and  a  Parisian,  too,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our  age,  rather 
to  take  any  other  course  than  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  an  act  of  despair.  I 
am  sorry  he  had  never  heard  (that  he  might 
have  inserted  it  amongst  his  other  stones) 
the  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling 
of  some  soldiers, — '*  God  be  praised,"  said  she, 
"  that  once  at  least  in  my  life  I  have  had  my  fill 
without  sin  I"  Truly,  these  cruelties  are  very 
unworthy  the  French  sweetness  and  good- 
nature ;  and  indeed,  God  be  thanked,  our  air 
is  very  well  purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice. 
'Tis  enough  that  thev  say  No,  in  doing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  ot  the  good  Marot.' 

History  is  every  where  full  of  such  as,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  have  for  death  exchanged  a 
painful  and  irksome  life.    Lucius 
Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fly,  he    gfjj  J'jgS: 
said,  both  the  future  and  the  past.'    nUe  Ufe. 
Granius    Silvanus    and    Statius 
Proximus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero, 


7  Rttflnua,  Hi«#.  Sedea.  viii.  S7> 

"  In  an  epigram,  entitled  "  Yea  and  Nar/'  which  bcRtna 
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killed  themselves  ;^  either  disdaining  to  live  by 
the  favour  of  bo  wicked  a  man,  or  that  they 
might  not  be  troubled  at  some  other  time  to 
obtain  a  second  pardon,  considering  his  facility 
to  suspect,  and  credit  accusations  against,  wor- 
thy men.  Spargapizcz,  the  son  of  Queen 
Thorny ris,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Cyrus, 
made  use  of  the  fin^t  favour  Cyrus  shewed  him, 
in  commanding  him  to  be  unbound,  to  kill 
himself,  having  sought  no  other  benefit  of 
liberty  but  only  to  be  avenged  of  himself  for 
the  disgrace  of  being  taken. ^  13ogez,  governor 
in  Eiona  f(»r  King  Xerxes,  being  besieged  by 
the  Athenian  army  under  the  conduct  of  Cimou, 
refused  the  conditions  offered,  that  he  might 
return  safe  into  Asia  with  all  his  wealth,  un- 
able to  survive  the  loss  of  a  place  his  master 
had  given  him  to  keep ;  wherefore,  having  de- 
fended the  city  to  the  last  extremity,  nothing 
being  left  to  eat,  he  first  threw  the  gold,  and 
whatever  else  the  enemy  could  make  booty  of, 
into  the  river  Strymon,  and,  after  causing  a 
great  pile  to  be  set  on  ^ re,  and  the  throats  of 
all  his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  servants, 
to  be  cut,  he  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire, 
and  at  last  lenpcd  into  it  himself.' 

Ninachetuen,  an  Indian  lord,  so  soon  as  he 
heard  tlie  first  whisper  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
roy's determination  to  dispossess 
Rcmnrkabie  him,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
dfan  o?quliiyl  ^^  ^^^^  Command  in  Malaca,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  King  of  Campar, 
took  this  resolution  with  himself.  He  caused 
a  scaffold,  longer  than  broad,  to  be  erected, 
supported  by  columns,  royally  adorned  with 
tapestry,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  abun- 
dance of  perfumes ;  all  which  being  thus  pre- 
pared, in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  full  of 
jewels  of  great  value,  he  came  out  into  the 
street,  and  mounted  the  steps  to  the  scaffold,  at 
one  corner  of  which  he  had  a  lighted  pile  of 
aromatic  wood.  Everybody  ran  to  see  to  what 
end  these  unusual  preparations  were  made : 
when  Ninachetuen,  with  a  manly  but  discon- 
tented countenance,  begaa  to  remonstrate  how 
much  he  had  obliged  the  Portuguese  nation, 
and  Avith  what  fidelity  he  had  carried  himself 
in  his  charge ;  that  having  so  often,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  manifested,  in  the  behalf  of 
others,  that  honour  was  much  more  dear  to  him 
than  life,  lie  was  not  to  abandon  the  concern  of 
it  for  himself.  That,  fortune  denying  him  all 
the  means  of  opposing  the  affront  designed  to 
be  put  upon  him,  his  courage  at  least  enjoined 
him  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  it,  and  not 
to  serve  for  a  table-talk  to  the  people,  nor  for 
a  triumph  to  men  less  deserving  than  him- 
self; which  having  said,  he  leaped  into  the 
fire. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Scaums.  and  Pazea,  the 
wife  of  Labco,  to  encourage  their  husbands  to 
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evade  the  dangers  that  pressed 
upon  them,  wherein  they  had  no 
other  share  than  from  mere  con* 
jugal  affection,  voluntarily  gave 
up  their  own  lives,  to  serve  them, 
in  this  extreme  necessity,  for  com* 
pany  and  example.*  What  they  did  for  their 
husbands,  Cocceias  Nerva  did  for  his  country, 
with  less  utility,  though  with  enual  affection. 
This  great  lawyer,  flourishing  in  health,  riches, 
reputation,  and  favour  with  the  emperor,  had 
no  other  cause  to  kill  himself  but  the  sole  com- 
passion of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Roman 
Republic'  Nothing  can  add  to  the  grace  of 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvius,  a  favourite  of 
Augustus.  Augustus  having  discovered  tliat 
he  or  his  wife  hod  blabbed  an  important  secret 
he  had  entrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  tliat 
he  came  to  his  court  received  him  very  coldly. 
He  returned  home  full  of  despair,  and  sorrow- 
fully told  his  wife  that;  being  ialion  into  this 
misfortune,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself. 
To  which  she  replied,  "  'Tis  but  reason  you 
should,  seeing  that,  having  so  often  experienced 
the  incontinency  of  my  tongue,  you  could  not 
take  caution  ai^ainst  it.  But  let  me  kill  myself 
first;''  and,  witliout  any  more  dispute,  ran  her- 
self through  the  bo<ly  with  a  sword.® 

Vibius  Virius,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his 
city  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  likewise  of 
their  mercy,  in  the  last  deliberation  of  his  city's 
senate,  after  many  remonstrances  conducing  to 
that  end,  concluded  that  the  most  noble  means 
to  escape  fortune  Avas  by  their  own  hands: — 
telling  them  that  the  enemy  Avould  have  them 
in  honour,  and  Hannibal  would  be  sensible  how 
many  faitliful  friends  he  had  abandoned ;  in- 
viting those  who  approved  of  his  advice  to  go 
take  a  good  supper  he  had  ready  at  home, 
where,  after  they  had  eaten  well,  they  would 
drink  together  of  what  he  had  prepared ;  a 
beverage,  said  he,  that  will  deliver  our  bodies 
from  torments,  our  souls  from  injury,  and  our 
eyes  and  ears  from  the  sense  of  so  many  hateful 
mischiefs  as  the  conquered  are  to  suffer  from 
angry  and  implacable  conquerors.  '*  I  have," 
said  he,  ^*  taken  ordej:  for  fit  persons  to  throw 
our  bodies  in  a  funeral  pile  before  my  door  so 
soon  as  wc  are  dead.''  Many  approved  this 
high  resolution,  few  adopted  it:  seven-ond- 
twenty  senators  followed  hinf,  who,  after  having 
tried  to  drown  the  thought  of  this  fatal  dctAT- 
mination  in  wine,  ended  the  feast  with  tlie 
mortal  mess,  and  embracing  one  another,  afler 
they  had  jointly  deplored  the  misfortune  of 
their  country,  some  retired  home  to  their  own 
houses,  others  stayed  to  be  burned  with  Vibiua 
in  his  funeral  pile ;  and  were  all  of  them  so 
long  a  dying,  the  vapour  of  the  wine  having 
prepossessed  the  veins,  and  by  that  means  defer- 
ring the  effect  of  the  poison,  that  some  of  them 
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ucre  within  an  hour  of  seeing  the  enemy 
withis  the  walls  of  Capua,  which  was  taken 
the  next  morning,  and  of  undergoing  the  mi- 
series they  had  at  so  dear  a  rate  endeavonred 
to  evade.  ^  Taurea  Jubellius,  another  citizen  of 
the  same  coontry,'  seeing  the  consul,  Fulvius, 
returning  from  the  shameful  butchery  he  had 
made  on  this  occasion  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  senators,  called  bim  back  fiercely 
by  his  name,  and  baving  made  him  stop, 
**  Give  tlie  word,"  said  he,  **  tbot  somebody 
may  dispatch  me  ailer  the  massacre  of  so  many 
oUiera,  tbat  tbou  mayest  boast  to  have  killed 
a  much  mora  valiant  man  tban  thyself."  Ful- 
vimi,  disdaining  him  as  a  man  out  of  his  wits, 
and  as  also  having  received  letters  from  Rome, 
contrary  to  the  inhumanity  of  this  ezecation, 
which  tied  his  bands,  Jubellius  proceeded ; — 
''Since  mv  countrjr  being  taken,  my  friends 
dead,  and  uaving  with  my  own  bands  slain  my 
wife  and  children  to  rescue  them  from  desolation 
and  ruin,  I  am  denied  to  die  the  deatli  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  let  us  borrow  iroin  virtue  ven- 
geance on  this  hated  life!"  and  drawing  a 
sword  he  carried  concealed  about  him,  he  ran 
it  through  his  own  bosom,  falling  down  back- 
ward, and  expiring  at  the  consul's  feet. 

Alexander,  lavmg  siege  to  a  city  of  the 
Indies,  those  wfthin,  finding  tbeniselvcs  very 
hardly  pressed,  put  on  a  vigorous  resolution  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his  victory,  and 
accordingly  burned  themselves  in  general,  to- 
gether with  their  city,  hi  spite  of  all  his  cHbrts 
to  save  them :  a  new  kind  of  war,  where  the 
enemies  sought  to  rescue  them,  and  they  to  kill 
tiieniselves,  doing,  to  make  themselves  sure  of 
death,  all  that  men  do  to  secure  their  lives. ^ 

Astepa,  a  city  of  Spain,  finding  itself  too 
weak  in  walls  and  defence  to  withstand  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  made  a  henp  of  all 
tljeir  riches  and  furniture  in  the  public  place, 
and,  havinff  ranged  upon  this  heap  all  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  piled  them  round  with 
wood  and  other  combustible  matter  to  take 
sudden  fire,  and  left  fifty  of  their  yount^  nien 
for  the  execution  of  that  whereon  they  hud  re- 
solved ;  they  mode  a  desperate  sally,  where,  for 
want  of  power  to  overcome,  they  caused  them- 
selves to  be  every  man  slain.  The  fifty,  after 
havine  massacred  every  living  soul  througliuut 
the  whole  city,  and  put  fire  to  tl)is  pile,  threw 
themselves  lastly  into  it,  finishing  their  generous 
liberty  ratlicr  in  an  insensible,  Uian  after  a  sor- 
rowful and  disgraceful,  manuer,  and  showing 
the  enemy  that,  if  fortune  had  biM'n  so  pleusecl, 
they  had  the  courage  as  well  to  take  the  victory 
out  of  their  hands  as  to  frustrate  and  render 
it  dreadful,  and  even  mortal,  to  those  who, 
allured  by  tlie  glitter  of  the  gold  nicking  in 
tUh  Hame,  having  approached  it,  were  in  great 
numbers  there  sufibcated  and   burned,  being 
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kept  from  retiring  by  the  crowd  that  followed 
them.^ 

The  Abydeans,  being  pressed  by  King  Philip, 
put  on  the  same  resolution,  but,  being  come 
upon  too  suddenly,  they  could  not  put  it  in 
effect ;  the  king,  however,  who  abhorred  to  see 
the  precipitate  rashness  of  this  execution,  (the 
treasure  and  moveables  which  they  had  con- 
demned to  fire  and  water  being  nrst  seized,) 
drawing  off  bis  soldiers,  granted  them  three 
days'  time  to  kill  themselves  in,  that  they  might 
do  it  with  more  order  and  at  gveater  ease ;  which 
space  they  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
beyond  the  utmost  excess  of  all  hostile  cruelty, 
so  that  not  so  much  as  any  one  soul  was  left 
alive  that  had  the  power  to  destroy  itself.^  'i'here 
are  infinite  examples  of  like  popular  conclusions, 
which  seem  the  more  tremendous  by  how  much 
the  effect  is  more  universal,  and  yet  are  really 
less  than  when  singly  executed.  What  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  cannot  make  upon 
individuals,  they  can  do  upon  all,  the  ardour  of 
society  imposing  upon  particular  judgments. 

The  condenmed  who  waited  to  be  executed, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forfeited  their  goods, 
and  were  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture;  but 
those  who,  by  killing  themselves,  did  anticipate 
it,  were  interred,  and  had  liberty  to  di^puse  of 
their  estates  by  will.^ 

But  men  sometimes  covet  death  out  of  hope 
of  a  greater  good  .  "  I  desire,"  says  St.  Paul,^ 
*'  to  be  dead,  that  I  may  be  with 
Christ ;"  and  "  who  shall  rid  me 
of  these  boiids?"  Clcombrotus 
Ambraciota,**  having  reatl  Plato's 
PIismIo,  entered  into  so  great  a  desire  of  the 
life  to  come  that  without  any  other  occasion 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  By  which  it 
appears  how  improperly  we  cull  this  voluntary 
dissolution  despair,  to  which  the  eagerness  of 
hope  does  often  incline  us,  and  often  u  calm  and 
temperate  desire,  proceeding  from  a  mature  and 
consideratejudgnicnt.  JuquesduChastel,  Bibhop 
of  Soissous.  in  St.  Louia's  foreign  expedition, 
seeing  the  king  and  the  whole  anny  upon  the 
point  of  returning  into  France,  leaving  the 
utluirs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolution 
rather  to  ^o  into  Paradise  ;  wherefore,  having 
taken  solcnm  leave  of  his  friends,  he  char{r<'d 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  every  one,  into  the  ene- 
my's army,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to 
pieces.  In  a  certain  kingdom  of  the  New 
World,  upon  a  day  of  solemn  procession,  when 
the  Idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  public 
upon  a  car  of  wonderful  size  ;  besides  that  seve- 
ral are  then  seen  cutting  off  pieces  of  their  flesh 
to  offer  to  him,  there  are  a  number  of  others 
who  prostrate  themselves  to  be  crushed  and 
broken  to  pieces  with  the  weighty  wheels,  to 
obtain  tlie  veneration  of  sanciitv  after  their 
death,  which  is  accordingly  i>aia  them.     The 


Death  desired 
for  the  hu|>f  s  nf 
a  greater  guud. 


^  Livy,  sxki.  IT* 
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death  6f  the  fore-named  bishop,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  has  more  of  gallantry  in  it,  and 
less  of  feeling,  the  ardour  of  combat  taking 
away  part  of  the  latter. 

There  are  some  governments  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  regulate  the  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity of  voluntary  deaths.  In  former  times 
there  was  kept,  in  our  city  of 
Poison  ke^  Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out 
the  pu&ITex-  ^^  hemlock  at  the  pubuc  charge, 
prase  for  such  for  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
to^?^°**  hasten  their  end,  having  first 
of  It.  before  the  Six  Hundred,  which 

were  their  senate,  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  their  de- 
sign, and  it  was  not  otherwise  lawful  than  by 
leave  from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  oc- 
casion, to  do  violence  to  themselves,  llie  same 
law  was  also  in  use  in  other  places. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
touching  at  the  Isle  of  Cea,  in  Negropont,  it 
accidentally  happened  whilst  he  was  there,  as 
we  have  it  from  one  tiiat  was  with  him,^  that  a 
woman  of  great  quality  having  given  an  ac- 
count to  her  citizens  why  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  invited  Pompeius  to  her 
death,  to  render  it  the  more  honourable;  an 
invitation  that  he  accepted,  and  having  long 
tried  in  vain,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  very  great,  to  divert  her  from  that 
design,  he  acquiesced  at  last  to  grant  her  re- 
quest. She  had  passed  four-score  and  ten 
years  in  a  very  happy  state  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  but  being  then  laid  on  her  bed,  better 
drest  than  ordinary,  and  leaning  upon  her 
elbow:  "The  Gods,"  said  she,  "O,  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  rather  those  I  leave  than  those 
I  go  to  seek,  reward  thee,  for  that  thou  hast 
not  disdained  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of  my 
life,  and  the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my 
part,  having  always  experienced  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of  living  too 
long  may  make  me  see  a  contrary  fate,  I  am 
going  by  a  happy  end  to  dismiss  tlie  remains  of 
my  soul,  leaving  behind  two  daughters  and  a 
legion  of  nephews."  Which,  having  said,  and 
having  exhorted  her  family  to  live  in  union  and 
peace,  she  divided  amongst  them  her  goods, 
and  recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  took  with  a  firm  hand  the 
bowl  that  contained  the  poison,  and,  having 
made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mercury  to  con- 
duct her  to  some  nappy  abode  in  the  other 
world,  drank  off  the  mortsd  potion,  which 
having  done,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
the  progress  of  its  operation,  and  bow  the  cold 
by  degrees  seized  the  several  parts  of  her  body, 
one  after  another,  till,  having  in  the  end  told 
them  it  began  to  seize  upon  her  heart  and 
bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do  their 
last  oiHce  and  close  her  eyes. 

Pliny'  tells  us  of  a  certain  hyperborean  na- 
tion, where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  temperature 


>  yal.  Max.  ii.  6.  8. 


of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  but  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  that, 
being  weary  of  and  satiated  with 
life,  they  had  a  custom,  at  a  very    P*  J!!?5!!^ 
old  age,  after  having  made  good    Hyperboreuu. 
cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  certiun  rock, 
destined  for  that  service.     Pain,  and  the  fear 
of  a  worse  death,  seem  to  me  the  most  excusa- 
ble incitements. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BUSINESS  TO-MORBOW. 

Of  all  our  French  writers,  I  give,  with  justice, 
I  think,  the  palm  to  Jaques  Amiot,  as  well  for 
the  propriety  and  purity  of  his  Aeuiorinm 
language,  m  which  he  excels  all  on  AnJot,  the 
others,  as  his  application  and  pa-  ST^SSSf'  ^ 
tience  in  ffoing  tnrough  so  long  a 
work,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment in  having  been  able  to  unravel  and  explain 
so  difficult  an  author;  (for  let  people  say  what 
they  please,  I  understand  notning  of  Greek, 
but  I  meet  with  sense  so  well  connected  and 
maintained  throughout  his  whole  translation  that 
certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  imagination 
of  the  author,  or  havine,  by  long  conversation 
with  him,  planted  in  his  soul  a  thorough  and 
lively  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch,  at  least  nc  has 
lent  nim  nothing  that  either  contradicts  or  dis- 
honours him;)  but  what  I  am  most  pleased 
with  him  for  is  the  discreet  choice  he  has  made 
of  so  noble  and  useful  a  book  to  make  a  present 
of  to  his  country.  We  ignorant  people  had 
been  undone  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of 
the  mire ;  by  its  favour  we  dare  both  speak  and 
write ;  by  it  the  ladies  are  able  to  school  their 
schoolmasters :  'tis  our  breviary.  If  this  ^od 
man  lived  I  would  desire  him  to  do  as  much  for 
Xenophon:  'tis  a  much  easier  task  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  his  i 
age.  And  besides,  I  know  not  how,  but  me- 
thinks,  though  he  briskly  and  clearly  enough 
gets  over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled 
at,  that  nevertheless  his  style  is  more  his  own 
where  he  does  not  encounter  those  difficulties, 
and  rolls  on  at  its  ease. 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  where 
Plutarch  says  of  himself,  that  Rusticus,  being 
present  at  a  declamation  of  his  in  Rome,  he 
there  received  a  packet  from  the  emperor,  and 
deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  over :  tor  which, 
says  he,  all  the  company  highly  applauded  the 
gravity  of  this  person.  'Tis  true,  tiiat  his  dis- 
course being  upon  Curiosity,  and  that  eager 
passion  for  news  which  makes  us,  with  so  much 
indiscretion  and  impatience,  quit  all  things  to 
entertain  a  new  comer,  and,  without  any  man- 
ner  of  respect  or  civility,  tear  open  on  a  sudden, 
in  what  company  soever,  the  letters  that  are 
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ddiTered  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
giavity  of  Rusticns  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
might  moreoyer  have  added  to  it  the  commen- 
dation of  his  civility  and  courtesy,  that  would 
not  inteiTupt  the  course  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whedier  any  one  can  commend  his 
pnadence;  for,  receiying  unexpected  letters, 
and  especially  from  an  emperor,  it  might  well 
have  fallen  out  that  the  deferring  to  read  them 
mi^t  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
oppoaite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which  I 
natundly  indine,  and  which  I 
J^^^JJ^JJ^    have  seen  some  men  so  extremely 

emaA^.  9^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  might  have 

found  the  letters  tiiat  had  been 
sent  to  them  three  or  four  days  before,  still 
sealed  up  in  their  pockets. 

I  never  opened  any  letters  directed  to  another, 
not  merely  those  entrusted  with  me,  but  even 
such  as  chance  has  placed  in  my  hand ;  and  am 
annoyed  if  my  e^es  unawares  steal  any  con- 
tents of  letters  of  importance  which  a  ereatman 
is  reading  when  I  stand  near  Iiim.  Never  was 
man  less  inquisitive,  or  less  prying  into  other 
men's  affiurs  than  I  am. 

In  our  fathers'  days  Monsieur  de  Boutieres 
bad  like  to  have  lost  Turin  from  neglecting, 
he  having  company  at  that  time  with  him  at 
supper,  to  read  an  information  that  was  sent 
him  of  a  conspiracy  a^nst  the  city  where  he 
comnuuided.  And  this  very  Plutarch  tells  me 
that  Julius  Caesar  had  preserved  himself,  if,  in 
going  to  the  Senate  the  day  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  conspirators,  he  had  read  a  paper 
tiiat  was  presented  to  him  by  the  way  ;  and  he 
tells  ahM>  the  story  of  Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes, 
that  the  ni^ht  before  the  execution  of  the  de- 
si^  Pelopidas  bad  laid  to  kill  him,  to  restore 
his  country  to  liberty,  he  had  an  account  sent 
him  in  writing  bv  another  Archias,  an  Athe- 
nian, of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  that  this 
packet  having  been  delivered  to  him  while  he 
sat  at  supper,  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it, 
^ying,  which  afterwards  became  a  proverb  in 
Greece,  "  Business  to-morrow."' 

A  wise  man  may,  I  confess,  out  of  respect 
to  another,  as  not  indecorously  to  disturb  the 
company,  as  Rusticus  did,  or  not  to  break  ofl' 
another  afiair  of  importance  in  hand,  defer  to 
read  or  hear  any  new  thing  that  is  brought 
him  ;  but  if  for  his  own  interest  or  particular 

Kleasure,  especially  if  he  be  a  public  minister, 
e  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner,  or  break  his 
deep,  he  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  an- 
ciently at  Rome  the  Consular  Place,  as  they 
called  it,  which  was  the  roost  honourable  at  the 
table,  for  being  a  place  of  most 
TT»«  consnlmr  liberty,  and  of  more  convenient 
L^otftaMM.  access  to  those  who  came  in  to 
nbie.  talk  with  the  person  seated  there.' 

By  which  it  appears  that,  though 
at  meals,  they  did  not  totally  abandon  the  con- 


cern of  other  affairs.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it 
is  very  hard  in  human  actions  to  jpve  so  exact 
a  rule,  upon  the  best  grounds  or  reason,  that 
Fortune  will  not  have  a  hand  in  them,  and 
maintain  her  own  right. 


CHAPTER    V 


OF  CONSCIENCE. 


*  riuUreh,  On  the  Dtnmon  of  Soeratm. 

•  FlatftKh,  TahleTatk. 


The  Sieur  de  la  Brousse  my  brother,  and  1, 
travelling  one  day  together  during  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  met  a  gentleman  or  good  mien. 
He  was  of  the  contrary  party  to  ours,  though  I 
did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  other- 
wise ;  and  the  mischief  is  that,  in  this  sort  of 
war,  the  cards  are  so  shuffled,  an  enemy  not 
being  distinguishable  from  a  friend  by  any  ap- 
parent mark,  either  of  language  or  habit, 
nourished  under  the  same  laws,  air,  and  man- 
ners, that  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  disorder  and 
confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself  of 
meeting  any  of  our  troops  in  a  place  where  I 
was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  in  fear  to 
tell  my  name,  and  perad venture  of  something 
worse  j  as  it  has  befallen  me  before,  where,  by 
one  of  these  mistakes,  I  lost  both  men  and 
horses ;  and,  amongst  others,  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, my  page,  wnom  I  had  bred  with  the 
greatest  care  and  affection,  was  miserably  killed 
— in  whom  a  promising  youth  of  great  expecta- 
tion was  blasted.  But  tlie  gentleman  that  my 
brother  and  I  met  had  so  strange  a  fear  upon 
him  at  the  meeting  of  any  horse,  or  passing  by 
any  of.  the  towns  belonging  to  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  them  to  be  alarms  of  con- 
science, and  the  poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  as  if  through  his  vizard,  and  the 
crosses  upon  his  cassock,  one  might  have  pene- 
trated into  his  bosom,  and  read  the  most  secret 
intentions  of  his  heart.  So  wonderful  is  the 
power  of  conscience,  that  it  makes  us  betray, 
accuse,  and  fight  against  ourselves ;  and,  for 
want  of  other  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  against 
ourselves, 

Oecttltam  quAtient  animo  tortora  fUgeUum.* 

"  Whom  eonscience,  ne'er  uleep» 
"  Wound*  with  LneesMmt  ■trokea,  not  loud,  but  deep." 

This  story  is  in  every  child's  mouth  :  Bessus 
the  Pieonian,  being  reproached  with  wanton- 
nens,  for  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  sparrows 
and  killing  them,  replied  he  had  reason  so  to  do, 
seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  falsely 
to  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  This 
parricide  had  till  then  been  concealed  and  un- 
known, but  the  revenging  fury  of  conscience 
caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself,  who  was 
justly  to  suffer  tor  it.^   Hesiod  corrects  the  say- 
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ing  of  Plato,  ''  That  punishment 
closely  follows  sin  ;"  it  being,  as 
he  says,  born  at  the  same  time 
with  It.*  Whoever  expects  pun- 
ishment, already  suffers  it;  whoever  has  de- 
served it,  expects  it.^  Wickedness  contrives 
torments  against  itself:  Malum  consilium,  can- 
sultori  pessimum  .*"  '*  111  designs  fall  out  worse 
to  tlie  contriver  :"  as  the  wasp  stings  and 
offends  another,  but  most  of  all  itself;  for  it 
there  loses  its  sting  and  its  power  for  ever, 

Yitasque  in  Tnlncre  ponunt.^ 
*'  And  in  the  wound  which  they  inflict  expire." 

Cantharides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by 
a  contrariety  of  nature,  a  counterpoison  against 
their  poison.^  In  like  manner,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  take  delight  in  vice,  there  springs 
in  tlie  conscience  a  displeasure  that  afHicts  us 
sleeping  and  waking  with  many  tormenting 
imiiginations : 

Quippe  ubi  ee  multi,  per  tomnta  sKpe  loquentea, 
Aut  morbo  delirantea,  protraxe  ferantur, 
£t  celata  diu  in  medium  peocata  dediate.^ 

"  The  guilty  aeldom  their  own  counsel  keep, 
But  oft  will  blab  it  ev*n  in  their  slerp ; 
Or,  in  a  fever  rising,  will  reveal 
Crimes  which  they  long  had  labonr*d  to  conceal." 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself 
flayed  by  the  Scythians,  and  after  boiled  in  a 
cauldron,  and  tfiat  his  heart  muttered  these 
words :  "  I  am  the  cause  of  all  these  mischiefs 
that  have  befallen  thee."^  Epicurus  said  that 
no  hiding  hole  con  conceal  tlie  wicked,  since 
they  can  never  assure  themselves  of  being 
hid,  for  their  consciences  discover  them  to 
themselves.^ 

Prima  eat  hsee  ultio,  quod  se 
Judice  nemo  nocens  abaolvitur.* 

"  "Tis  the  first  constant  punishment  of  sin, 
That  no  bad  man  absoiTcs  himself  within." 

As  an  ill  conscience  fills  us  with  fear,  so  a 
good  one  gives  us  greater  confidence  and  as- 
surance ;  and  I  can  truly  sajr  that  I  have  gone 
through  several  hazards  with  a  more  steady 
pace,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge 
I  had  of  my  own  will,  and  the  innocence  of 
my  intentions : 

Consda  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est,  ita  concipit  intra 
Pectora  pro  facto  spcmque,  metumque  buo.>o 

"  Despotic  eonscience  mlea  our  hopes  and  fears." 

Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  examples ;  but 
it  will  be  enough  to  instance  three  of^  one  and 
the  same  person.  Scipio  being  one  day  accused 
before  the  people  of  Rome  o?  a  heavy  crime, 
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rossaodna,  m  Mii^onia.  "b  v» 


instead  of  excusing  himself,  or  flattering  the 
judges :  '^  It  will  become  you  well,"  said  hc^ 
''  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
by  whom  you  oave  the  power      iTieeflnfident 
to  judge  aJl  the  world.""    And     SS^'  "^ 
another  time  all  the  answer  he 

gave  to  several  impeachments  brought  against 
im  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of 
making  his  defence :  *'  Come,  citizens,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  go  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory  Uiey  gave  me  over  the  Cartha- 
dnians  on  such  a  day ;"  and  marching  himself 
before  them  towards  the  temple,  he  nad  pre- 
sently all  the  assembly,  and  his  very  accuser 
himself,  following  at  his  heels. '^  And  Petilius 
having  been  set  on  by  Cato  to  demand  of  him 
an  account  of  the  money  that  had  passed  tlirou^h 
his  hands  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio, 
being  come  into  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
produced  a  book  from  under  his  robe,  in  wiiich, 
ne  told  them,  was  an  exact  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements ;  but  being  required 
to  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  examined 
and  enrolled,  he  refused,  saying,  "  He  would 
not  do  himself  so  great  a  disgrace ;"  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  the  book  with 
nis  own  hands  to  pieces.  ^^  I  do  not  believe  tliat 
a  seared  conscience  could  have  counterfeited  so 
CTeat  an  assurance.  '<  He  had  naturally  too 
nig^h  a  spirit,  and  was  accustomed  to  too  high 
a  fortune,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  to  know  how 
to  be  criminal,  and  to  dispose  himself  to  the 
meanness  of  defending  his  innocency." 

The  putting  men  to  the  rack  is  a  dangerous 
invention,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
a  trial  of  patience  than  of  truth.  Theineon- 
Both  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to 
endure  it  conceals  the  truth,  and 
he  who  has  not  For  why  should  pain  sooner 
make  me  confess  what  really  is,  tlian  force  me 
to  say  what  is  not?  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
he  who  is  not  guilty  of  what  he  is  accused  of 
has  the  courage  to  undergo  those  torments,  why 
should  not  he  who  is  guilty  have  the  same,  so 
fair  a  reward  as  life  being  in  his  prospect  ?  I 
think  the  ground  of  tin's  invention  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  tlie  force  of  con- 
science :  for  to  the  guilty  it  seems  to  assist  tlic 
rack  to  make  him  confess  his  fault  and  to 
shake  his  resolution ;  and  on  tlie  other  side, 
that  it  fortifies  the  innocent  against  the  torture. 
But  when  all  is  done,  'tis  in  plain  truth  a  triid 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  What  would 
not  a  man  say,  what  would  not  a  man  do,  to 
avoid  such  intolerable  torments  ? 

Etiam  innocentea  cogit  mentiri  dolor.'* 
*'  Pain  the  most  innocent  will  make  to  lie." 


Tenieuces  of 
the  rack. 


^  Seneca,  EpiMt.  07. 

9  Juvenal,  ziU.  9. 
10  Ovid,  Fa$t.  i.  485. 

"  Plutarcb,  How  far  a  Man  muy  praise  Himself. 
»«  Val.  Max.  iu.  7.  ». 
'3  Livy,  xxxviii.  64. 
'*  Publius  Syrus,  Maxims. 
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whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  whom  the 
judge  has  racked  that  ue  may  not  die  innocent 
is  made  to  die  both  innocent  and  racked.  A 
tlioQiand  and  a  thousand  have  charged  their 
own  heads  by  fidse  confessions,  amongst  whom 
I  place  Philotas,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial  Alejcander  put  iiim  upon,  and  the 
progress  of  his  torture.*  "  But  so  it  is,"  say 
they,  '*  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human  weakness 
could  invent :"  very  inhuman  notwithstanding^ 
and  to  very  little  purpose,  in  my  opinion." 
Many  nations,  less  barbarous  m  this  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  call 
them  so,  repute  it  horrible  and 
cruel  to  torment  and  pull  a  man 
to  pieces  for  a  fault  of  which 
they  are  yet  in  doubt.  How  can 
it  help  your  ignorance  ?  Are  not  you  unjust, 
that,  not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do  worse 
than  kill  him  ?  And  tliat  this  is  so,  do  but 
observe  by  how  many  times  he  had  rather  die 
without  reason  than  undergo  tliis  examination, 
more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and  which 
often,  by  its  extremity,  anticipates  execution 
and  dispatches  him.  I  know  not  where  I  had 
this  story,'  but  it  exactly  matches  the  conscience 
of  our  justice  in  this  particular.  A  country- 
woman came  to  a  general^  of  very  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  accused  one  of  his  soldiers  that  he 
had  taken  from  her  children  the  little  food  she 
had  left  to  nourish  them  withal,  the  army 
having  consumed  all  the  rest;  but  of  this, 
proof  there  was  none.  The  general  cautioned 
the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what  she  said, 
fbr  that  she  would  make  herself  guilty  of  a 
fidse  accusation,  and  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it  if  she  told  a  lie ;  but  she  per- 
sisting, he  presently  caused  the  soldier's  belly 
to  be  ripped  up,  to  clear  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right. 
An  instructive  sentence. 


RoMon  and  in< 
•traction,  with- 
out practice, 
cannot  make  ua 
vtrtuoua. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

USB    MAKES     PRRFECT. 

'Tis  not  to  be  expected  that  reasoning  and 
instruction,  though  we  never  so 
voluntarily  surrender  our  belief  to 
them,  should  be  powerful  enough 
to  lead  us  on  so  far  as  to  action, 
if  we  do  not  over  and  above 
czerci^  and  fonn  the  soul  by  experience  to 
the  course  for  which  we  design  it :  it  will 
otherwise  doubtless  find  itself  at  a  loss  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business.  This  is  the 
reason  why  those  amongst  the  philosophers  who 
were  ambitious  to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence 


1  Quint  Curtiaa,  vi.  7. 

*  It  it  in  FroiHart. 

3  Bi^axet  the  First,  whom  FroiMart  calls  Amorabaquin, — 
a  name  given  to  this  prince  because  he  was  the  son  of 
Amorath. 


were  not  contented  to  await  the  severities  of 
fortune  in  their  retirement  and  repose,  lest  she 
should  surprise  them  raw  and  unexpert  in  the 
combat ;  but  sallied  out  to  meet  her,  and  pur- 
posely Uirew  themselves  into  Uie  proof  of  uiffi- 
culties.  Some  of  whom  abandoned  riches  to 
exercise  themselves  in  a  voluntary  poverty; 
others  have  sought  out  labour,  and  an  austenty 
of  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and 
inconveniences;  others  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  their  dearest  members,  as  of  their  eyes 
and  instruments  of  generation,  lest  their  too 
delightful  and  effeminate  service  should  soften 
and  relax  the  stability  of  their  souls. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we 
have  to  do,  practice  can  give  us  no  assbtance. 
A  man  may  by  habit  fortify  himself  against 
pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  such  like  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  as  to  death,  we  can  experience  it 
but  once,  and  are  all  apprentices  when  we 
come  to  it. 

There  have  anciently  been  men  such  excel- 
lent managers  of  their  time  tliat  they  have 
tried  even  m  death  itself  to  relish  and  taste  it, 
and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  faculties  of 
mind  to  discover  what  tliis  passage  is.  But 
they  are  none  of  them  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  it : 

Nemo  ezper^ittts  extat, 
Frigida  quern  semel  est  vital  pauaa  lequata,^ 


(( 


No  penon  e'er  again  awak'd  to  b^th 

Who  once  was  dasp'd  in  the  cold  anns  of  death." 


Conius  Julius,  a  noble  Roman,  of  singular 
firmness  and  virtue,  having  been 
condemned  to  die  by  that  rascal    A  memorable 

^  ,.      1      1      . ,  "^         1     •     1^1        instance  of  a 

Caligula,  besides  many  admirable  Roman,  who, 
testimonies  that  he  gave  of  his  when  dying, 
resolution,  as  he  was  just  going  ^Jjr^  d«uh. 
to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
his, — '*  Well,  Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul 
now?  What  is  she  doin^? — what  are  you 
thinking  of?"  "  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he, 
"  to  keep  myself  ready,  and  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  concentrated  and  fixed,  to  try  if  in 
this  short  and  quick  instant  of  death  I  could 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts 
from  the  body,  and  whetlicr  she  has  any  sense 
of  the  separation,  that  I  may  hercaf^r  come 
a^in,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  it.*** 
This  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death  only, 
but  in  dcaUi  itself.  What  a  strange  assurance 
was  this,  what  loftiness  of  courage,  to  desure 
his  death  should  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  to 
liavc  leisure  to  think  of  other  things  in  so  great 
an  affair. 

Jus  hoc  animi  morientis  habcbat* 
"  This  mast'ry  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  had." 


*  Luctet.  iii.  943. 

9  Seneca,  de  Tranqvillilate. 

^  Luc.  viii  636. 
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And  yet  I  fancy  tliere  is  some  way  of  making 

it  familiar  to  us^  and  in  some  sort 

may, hiTOme      of  making  trial  what  it  is.     We 

meMore,  nuke    may  gain  experience  of  it,  if  not 

dj^hfamiiitt     gn^jyg  ^^  Mrfect,  yet  such,  at 

least,  as  shall  not  be  totally  use- 
less to  us ;  and  that  may  render  us  more  assured. 
If  we  cannot  undertake  it,  we  may  approach  it 
and  view  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  adfvance  so  far 
as  to  the  fort,  we  may  at  least  discover  and 
make  ourselves  perfect  in  the  avenues. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught 
to  consider  sleep  as  a  resemblance 
Sleep  th«  image    of  death :  with  how  ^at  facility 
of  death.  do  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleep- 

ing, and  with  how  little  concern 
do  we  lose  the  knowledge  of  li|;ht  and  of  our- 
selves !  Perhaps  the  ft^ulty  of  sleeping  would 
seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it 
deprives  us  of  all  action  and  sense,  were  it  not 
that  by  it  nature  instructs  us  that  she  has 
equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live,  and  from  life 
presents  us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for 
us  after  it,  to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take 
from  us  the  fear  of  it.  But  such  as  have  by 
some  violent  accident  fallen  into  a  swoon,  and 
in  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural  face 
of  death  ;  for  as  to  the  moment  of  ^e  passage, 
it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it  brings  wito  it  any 
pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as  we  can  have 
no  feeling  without  leisure :  our  sufferings  require 
time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  insensible.  The  ap- 
proaches are  what  we  have  to  fear,  and  these 
may  fall  within  the  limits  of  experience. 

Many  thin^  seem  greater  by  imagination 
than  they  are  m  effect.  I  have  passed  a  good 
part  of  my  afi;e  in  a  perfect  and  entire  hedth  ; 
I  say  not  only  entire,  but  moreover  sprightly 
and  wanton.  This  state,  so  full  of  verdure, 
jollity,  and  vigour,  made  the  consideration  of 
sickness  so  horrible  to  me  that,  when  I  came  to 
experience  it,  I  found  the  attacks  faint  and 
easy,  in  comparison  of  what  I  had  feared.  Of 
this  I  have  daily  experience :  if  I  am  under  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  room,  in  a  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  I  wonder  how  people  can  live 
abroad,  and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out 
in  the  field  :  if  I  am  there  myself,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  anywhere  else.  This  one  thing  of 
being  always  shut  up  in  a  chamber  I  fancied 
insupportable :  but  I  w^as  presently  inured  to  be 
so  imprisoned  a  week,  nay,  a  month  together, 
weak  and  ill ;  and  have  found  that  in  the  time 
of  my  health  I  did  much  more  pity  the  sick 
than  I  think  myself  to  be  pitied  wnen  I  am  so, 
and  that  the  force  of  my  imagination  enhances 
near  one  half  of  the  essence  and  reality  of  the 
thing.  I  hope  that  when  I  come  to  die  I  shall 
find  the  same,  and  that  I  shall  not  find  it  worth 
the  pains  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so 
much  assistance  as  I  call  in  to  undergo  the 
stroke.  But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  give 
ourselves  too  much  advantage. 


into  a  long 
twooa. 


In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles 
(I  do  not  well  remember  which), 
going  one  day  abroad  to  take  '^?."***Ufj"' 
the  air,  about  a  leag^ue  from  my  S^p^ti  to 
own  house,  which  is  seated  in  Uontaigne, 
the  very  centre  of  the  scene  of  wWeheaatbim 
all  the  bustle  and  mischief  of  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  thinking 
myself  in  all  security  and  so  near  to  m^  retreat 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  no  better  equipage,  I 
had  taken  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  in  his 
pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Bein^  upon 
my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling  out 
to  make  use  of  this  horse  in  a  kind  of  service 
that  he  was  not  very  well  used  to,  one  of  my 
people,  a  lusty,  proper  fellow,  mounted  upon  a 
strong  German  horse,  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth, 
but  was  otherwise  vigorous  and  unfoiled,  to 
play  a  bravado  and  get  a-head  of  his  fellows, 
comes  thundering  full  speed  in  the  very  track 
where  I  was,  rushine  Ukc  a  Colossus  upon  the 
little  man  and  the  little  horse,  with  such  a 
career  of  strength  and  weight  tnat  he  turned 
us  both  over  and  over,  topsy  turvy,  with  our 
heels  in  the  air :  so  that  tnere  lay  the  horse, 
overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  fail,  and  I  ten 
or  twelve  paces  from  him,  stretched  out  at 
length,  with  my  face  all  battered  and  bruised, 
my  sword,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten 
paces  beyond  me,  and  my  belt  broken  all  to 
pieces,  without  any  more  motion  or  sense  than 
a  stock.  'Twas  the  only  swoon  I  was  ever  in 
till  that  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who  were  with 
me,  after  having  used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  bring  me  to  myself,  concluding  roe  dead, 
took  me  up  in  tlieir  arms  and  earned  me  with 
very  much  difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which 
was  about  half  a  French  league  thence.  On 
the  way,  and  after  having  for  more  than  two 
long  hours  been  given  over  for  a  dead  man,  I 
began  to  move  and  fetch  my  breath,  for  so  great 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach 
that  nature  had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  dis- 
charge it.  They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet, 
where  1  threw  off  a  great  Quantity  of  pure 
blood,  which  I  did  also  several  other  times  on 
the  way.  This  gave  me  so  much  ease  that  I 
began  to  recover  a  little  life,  but  slowly,  and 
by  so  small  advances  that  my  first  sensations 
were  much  more  like  the  approaches  of  death 
than  life : 

Perchi,  dttbbioia  aoeor  del  too  ritomo, 
Non  a'aadcuTa  attonita  la  mente.^ 

"  Because  the  aoul  her  manaion  half  had  quit. 
And  was  not  sure  (tf  her  return  to  it.*' 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  is 
very  well  imprinted  in  my  memory,  so  natu- 
rally representing  to  me  the  image  and  idea  of 
death,  Las  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  it. 
When  I  first  be^an  to  open  my  eyes  after  my 
trance,  it  was  with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and 
dead  a  sight,  that  I  could  yet  distinguish 
nothing,  and  could  only  discern  the  light : 


>  Tasso,  La  Gerwsatemtne^  xii.  7i, 
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CooM  oiiel  ch'oT  apre,  or  cMnde 
GU  oeehi,  meaio  tra'l  Kmno  i  V 


deito.' 


M 


A»  people  in  the  morning  when  ther  riae, 

*T«iit  deep  end  wake,  open  and  Mat  their  eyee/* 


As  to  the  functions  of  the  soul,  the^  advanced 
with  the  same  pace  and  measure  with  those  of 
the  body.  I  saw  myself  all  bloody,  for  my 
doublet  was  stained  all  over  with  the  blood  I 
had  vomited.  The  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  mind  was  that  1  had  a  cross-bow  shot 
in  my  head;  indeed  at  the  same  time  there 
were  several  of  these  discharged  round  about 
us.  Methoueht  my  life  but  just  hung  upon 
my  lips,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help,  methou^ht, 
to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languish- 
ing and  letting  myself  g:o.  It  was  an  imagin- 
ation that  only  superficially  floated  upon  my 
soul,  as  tender  and  weak  as  all  the  rest ;  but 
really  not  only  exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed 
^  itli  that  sweetness  and  pleasure  that  people 
are  sensible  of  when  they  are  falling  mto  a 
slumber. 

I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those 
wK«*ii  people  are  in  whom  we  see  swoon 

^;jJS^  l„  with  weakness,  in  the  agony  of 
the  agoiSca  of  death,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
dn^^  Tcry  y^^  jjjty  them  without  cause,  sup- 
'**"^'  posing  them  agitated  with  griev- 

ous doIoujB,  or  that  their  souls  suffer  under 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  and  even  of 
Stephen  Boetins,  that  those  whom  we  see  so 
sabaned  and  stupified  at  the  approach  of  their 
end,  or  depressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease, 
or  by  accident  of  an  apoplexy  or  falling 
sickness, — 

Vi  moihi  uepe  eoactaa 
Ante  oeoloe  aliquia  noetroe,  at  folmiota  icta, 
Coneidit,  et  apumaa  agit ;  ingemit,  et  remit  artoa ; 
Deeqnt,  eztentat  neiroa,  torqaetur,  anhelat, 
Ineonatanter  et  in  jaetando  membra  ftitigat  ;* 

**  AtU  hf  thunder  atrnck,  oft  have  we  known 
The  me  diaeaae'a  lietima  fell  and  groan, 
Poem,  tremble,  writhe,  breathe  abort,  until  at  length 
In  Tarioua  atrogglinga  they  exhauat  their  atrength ;" 

or  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  we  hear  to  mutter, 
and  by  fits  to  give  grievous  groans ;  though  we 
gather  thence  some  signs  by  which  it  seems 
as  if  they  had  some  remains  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  I  have  always  believed,  I  say,  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  benumbed  and  asleep ; 

Virit,  et  eat  vit«  neacioa  ipae  sam ;' 
"  He  Uvea,  but  ksowa  it  not  ;*' 

and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  so  great  a  stupe- 
faction of  the  members,  and  so  ^^reat  a  defection 
of  the  senses,  the  soul  can  maintain  any  force 
within  to  tike  co^isance  of  herself,  or  look 
into  her  own  condition,  and  that  therefore  they 
had  no  reason  of  reflections  to  torment  them,  or 
make  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  and  that  consequently 
were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 


*  Tuao,  Zm  Oenualemwie,  viii.  20. 

*  Laeret.  ill  485. 

>  Orid,  Triit,  i.  S.  IS. 


I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  in- 
supportable and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul 
vividly  alive  and  afflicted,  without  means  to 
declare  itself;  as  I  should  say  of  such  who  are 
sent  to  execution,  with  their  tongues  first  cut 
out  (were  it  not  that,  in  this  kind  of  dyine, 
the  most  silent  seems  to  me  the  most  graceful, 
if  accompanied  with  a  ^ve  and  firm  coun- 
tenance), or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  base,  bloody  soldiers 
of  this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  with 
all  sorts  of  inhuman  usage  to  compel  them  to 
some  excessive  and  impossible  ransom,  kept  in 
the  mean  time  in  sucn  condition  and  place, 
where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing  or  sig- 
nifying their  mind  and  misery  to  such  as  diey 
may  expect  should  relieve  them.  The  poets  have 
feigned  some  £ods  who  favour  the  deliverance 
of  such  as  suner  under  a  languishing  death : 

Hunc  ego  DiU 
Sacmm  juaaa  fero,  teque  iato  eorpore  ooIto.^ 

"  I,  br  command,  offer  to  Pluto  thi«, 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  aoul  diamiat." 

And  the  unconnected  words,  and  the  short  and 
irregular  answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes, 
by  bawling  and  keening  a  clutter  about  them  ; 
or  the  motions  which  seem  to  yield  some  consent 
to  what  we  would  have  them  do,  are  no  testimony 
nevertheless  that  they  live  an  entire  life  at  least. 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before 
it  has  fully  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a 
dream,  what  b  done  about  us,  and  follow  the 
last  things  that  are  said,  with  a  perplexed  and 
uncertain  hearing,  which  seems  out  to  touch 
upon  the  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers 
to  the  last  words  that  were  spoken  to  us, 
which  have  more  in  them  of  chance  than  sense. 
Now,  seeing  I  have,  in  effect,  tried  it,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  have  hitherto  made  a 
right  judgment  of  it.  For  first,  being  quite  in 
a  swoon,  I  laboured  to  tear  open  my  doublet 
with  my  hands,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon, 
and  yet  I  felt  notliing  in  my  imagination  that 
hurt  me ;  for  we  have  many  motions  in  us  that 
do  not  proceed  from  our  direction ; 

Semianimeaqne  macant  digiti,  leiTumqae  retraeCant.* 

"  And  half-dead  flngere  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  graap  again  the  late  abandoned  ateel." 

So  falling  people  extend  their  arms  before  them 
by  a  natural  impulse  which  prompts  them  to 
offices  and  motions,  without  any  commission 
from  us. 

Falciferoa  memotant  coma  abedndere  raembrm  •  -  • 
Ut  tremere  in  terra  Tideatur  ah  artubua,  id  ouod 
Decidit  abaciaawm  {  cum  roena  tamen  atque  nominia  via, 
BlobiUtate  mali,  non  quit  aentire  dolorem.* 

**  So  chariota  armed  with  keen  acTthea  around, 
"When  fiercely  driyen,  deal  the  deap'rate  wound  ; 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,  ao  quick  'a  the  blow, 
la  acaree  diaturb'd,  acarce  aeema  to  feel  or  know 
Hia  wound.*' 


«  iKiMtd,  ir.  70S. 

s  M.  X.  390* 

*  Lucret.  iU.  6«3. 
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My  stomach  was  oppressed  with  the  coagulated 
blood,  and  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  by  their 
own  voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to 
the  pan  tliat  itohes,  wiUiout  being  directed  by  oar 
will.  There  are  several  animals,  and  even  men, 
in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to  stir 
and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every  one  by 
experience  knows  that  there  are  some  members 
which  grow  stiff,  and  flag,  oflen  without  his 
leave.  Now  these  passions  which  only  touch 
the  outward  bark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ours ;  to  make  them  so 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours. 

As  I  drew  near  my  own  house,  where  the 
alarm  of  my  fall  was  already  got  before  me, 
and  my  family  ran  to  me  with  the  clamonr 
usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some 
little  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  asked 
me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me  tliat  I  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a 
horse  to  my  wife,  who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and 
labouring  alone  tne  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  This  consideration  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its  function, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  knew  not  what 
I  said  or  did  ;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  np  by 
the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded 
not  from  me.  I  knew  not  any  the  more  whence 
I  came,  or  whitlier  I  was  going,  neither  was  I 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  wliat  was  said  to 
me.  These  were  lie^ht  effects  that  tlie  senses 
produced  of  themselves,  as  of  custom  ;  what 
the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  and  lightly 
touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and  bedewed 
by  the  soft  impression  of  tlie  senses.  Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and 
quiet;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  me,  either  for 
others  or  myself.  It  was  an  extreme  drooping 
and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain. 
I  saw  mv  own  house,  but  knew  it  not.  When 
they  had  put  me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inex- 
pressible sweetness  in  that  repose;  for  I  had 
been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by 
those  poor  people  who  had  taken  the  pains  to 
carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  g^eat,  and  a 
very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so,  all  quite 
tired  out  themselves  twice  or  thrice,  one  after 
another.  They  offered  me  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
but  I  would  take  none,  certainly  believing  that 
1  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  head.  And  in 
earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death ;  for 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  aud  that  of  my 
body  from  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  suf- 
fering myself  to  glide  away  so  sweetly,  and 
nflter  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that 
was.  When  I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to 
re-ossume  my  faculties, 


Ut  tiadem  aentuf  ooiiTiliwre  niei»* 
'*  Am  mj  iMt  tentes  did  agiin  retain,** 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my- 
self on  a  sudden  involved  in  a  terrible  pain, 
having  my  limbs  battered  and  knocked  to 
pieces  with  my  &11,  and  was  so  exceedingly  ill 
for  two  or  three  nights  after  that,  I  thought 
once  more  I  was  dying,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  and  to  this  nour  am  sensible  of  tlic 
bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat 
into  my  head  was  the  memory  of  the  accident ; 
and  I  made  it  be  over  and  over  again  repeated 
to  me  whither  I  was  goinjo^,  whence  I  was 
coming,  and  at  what  time  of  t!ie  day  this  mis- 
chance befcl  me,  before  I  could  comprehend  it. 
As  to  tlie  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed 
from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been  the 
occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented. 
But  a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day, 
when  my  memory  began  to  return  and  represent 
to  me  the  state  wherein  1  was  at  the  instant 
tliat  I  perceived  this  horse  coming  full  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  at  my  heels,  and 
gave  myself  for  gone ;  but  this  thought  had 
been  so  sudden  that  fear  had  no  leisure  to  in- 
troduce itself),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul, 
and  that  was  coming  from  the  other  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  light  a  matter  would 
appear  vain  enough,  were  it  not 
for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  f/^J "^  SS^ 
by  it  for  my  own  use  ;  for  I  really  geif. 
find  tliat,  to  get  acquainted  with 
death,  you  have  but  nearly  to  approach  it. 
"  Every  one,"  as  Pliny  says,'  "  is  a  good  doc- 
tor to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking 
closely  into  himself."  This  is  not  my  doctrine, 
'tis  my  study  ;  it  is  not  the  lesson  of  another, 
but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate  it,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ill  taken.  That  which  is  of 
use  to  me  may  also,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  an- 
other. As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make 
use  of  nothing  but  my  own  ;  and,  if  I  play  the 
fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense,  and  nobody  else 
is  concerned  in  it :  for  'tis  a  folly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to  inherit.  We 
hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients  who 
have  beaten  tliis  rood,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  after  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  of 
them  but  their  names.  No  one  since  has  fol- 
lowed the  track :  'tis  a  ticklish  subject,  and 
more  nice  than  it  scorns,  to  follow  a  pace  so 
extravagant  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul : 
to  penetrate  tlie  dark  profundities  of  her  intri- 
cate internal  windings,  to  choose  and  lay  hold 
of  so  many  little  nimble  motious ;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  -undertaking,  which  with- 
draws us  from  the  common  and  most  recom- 
mended employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  that  my  thoughts  have  had 


»  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  3.  14. 


«  Nut.  Hist.  xili.  24. 
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no  Other  aim  and  object  than  myBclf,  that  I 
have  only  pried  into  and  studied  myaelf :  and  if 
I  do  DOW  and  then  study  any  other  thing,  'tis  all 
of  a  sadden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself,  or 
rather,  in  myself.  And  I  do  not  tliink  it  a  fault 
if,  as  others  do  by  much  less  profitable  sciences, 
1  communicate  what  I  have  learnt  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with 
what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  There  is  no 
description  so  difRcult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great 
utility,  as  that  of  one's-self.  And  withal  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair,  order  his  apparel,  and  adjust 
himself,  to  appear  in  public.  Now,  I  am  pcr- 
pctaolly  setting  off  mj^'self,  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  de^ription.  Custom  has  made 
nil  BiK*aking  of  a  man*s  self  vi- 
cious, and  positively  forbids  it,  in 
hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems 
inseparably  joined  with  the  testi- 
mony men  give  of  themselves. 
Because  the  child  wante  to  blow  his  nose,  tliey 
cut  it  off: 

In  Titiom  ducit  culpae  fuga.i 

"  But  oft  onr  greatest  errors  take  their  rise 
From  oar  beat  views. " 

I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But 
though  it  should  be  tnie  that  to  entertain  people 
witli  discourms  of  ourselves  must  of  necessity 
be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I  ought  not, 
according  to  my  general  plan,  to  forbear  an 
action  that  publishes  this  infirmity,  since  it  is 
in  me;  nor  conceal  a  fault  which  I  not  only 
practise  but  profess.  Nevertheless,  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  of  the  mattiT,  I  think  the  cus- 
tom of  condemning  wine,  because  some  people 
will  be  drunk,  is  to  lie  condemned.  A  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  it- 
self: and  I  believe  that  this  rule  lias  only  regard 
to  the  popular  vice :  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by 
which  neither  saints,  whom  we  hear  speak  so 
highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philosophers,  nor 
the  divines,  will  be  curbed :  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks 
do  not  expressly  name  themselves,  yet  they 
take  good  care,  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before  you 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does 
Socrates  treat  more  largely  than  of  himself? 
To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak  of  them- 
selves ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of 
the  essence  and  motion  of  tlicir  souls?  We 
confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God  and  our 
confessor,  as  our  neighbours'  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  said, — "  there  we 
speak  notliing  but  accusation  against  our- 
selves.'*  Why  then  we  say  all,  for  our  veiy 
vhrtuc  itself  is  faulty  and  repentable.  My  trade 
and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to 
speak  according  to  my  own  sense,  experience, 
and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an  architect 
not  to  speak  of  buiMing  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neigh- 


■  nonet,  ArL  Poet.  31. 


>  Tlie  rrotesUnts. 
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j  hour ;  according  to  the  knowledge  of  another, 
and  not  according  to  his  own.  If  it  be  vain- 
glory for  n  man  to  publish  his  own  virtues,  why 
does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero  ?  Perhaps 
thejr  mean  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  my- 
seit  by  works  and  effects,  not  barely  by  words : 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform  subject, 
and  incapable  of  operative  production.  'Tis  all 
that  I  can  do  to  couch  it  in  this  airy  body  of 
the  voice.  The  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  discovery 
of  works :  effects  would  speak  more  of  fortune 
than  of  me.  They  manifest  their  own  office, 
and  not  mine ;  but  uncertainly,  and  by  conjec- 
ture. They  arc  but  puttems  of  some  one  |»ar- 
ticular  virtue.  I  expose  myself  entire :  'tis  an 
anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  muscles, 
and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its 
jiroper  place.  The  effect  of  cougliing  produced 
one  part,  the  effect  of  paleness  or  heart-beating 
another,  but  this  doubtfully.  I  do  not  write  my 
acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  must  be  very 
prudent  in  valuing  himself,  and 
equally  conscientious  to  give  a 
true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse, 
indifferently.  If  I  thought  my- 
self perfectly  good  and  wise,  I 
would  sound  it  forth  to  good  purpose.  To 
speak  less  of  a  man  Vself  than  what  one  really 
is,  is  folly,  not  modesty  ;  and  to  take  that  for 
current  pay  which  is  under  a  man's  value  is 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  according  to  Aris- 
totle :'  no  virtue  assists  itself  with  falsehood : 
truth  is  never  the  matter  for  error :  to  speak 
more  of  one's-self  than  is  really  true  is  not 
alwaj's  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very  often 
folly  :  to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an  indiscreet  self-love, 
is  the  substance  of  this  vice.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  is  to  do  quite  contrary  to  what  these 
people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of 
ouTvelves,  do  consequently  at  the  same  time 
interdict  thinking  of  ourselves.  Pride  dwells 
in  the  thought ;  Uic  tongue  can  have  but  very 
little  share  m  it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  one's-self  is  to  be 
delighted  with  oncVself ;  that  to  frequent  and 
to  converse  with  one's-self  is  to  be  over-indul- 
gent. But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and 
dedicate  their  main  inspection  to  their  affairs ; 
that  call  meditation  raving  and  idleness,  and 
furnishing  and  fitting  ourselves  up  building 
castles  in  the  air;  looking  upon  themselves  as 
a  third  person  only,  and  a  stranger.  If  any 
one  is  charmed  with  his  own  knowledge,  whilst 
he  looks  only  on  those  below  him,  let  him  but 
turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  ages  and  his 
pride  will  be  abateil,  when  he  shall  there  find 
so  many  thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under 
foot.     If  he  enter  into  a  flattering  vanity  of  his 


>  Ktkica,  iv.  7. 
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personal  valour,  let  him  but  recollect  the  lives 
of  Scipio,  Epaniinondas,  so  many  armies  and 
nations  that  leave  him  so  far  behind,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  self-opinion.    No  particular 

auality  can  make  any  man  proud,  that  will  at 
le  same  time  put  the  so  many  weak  and  im- 
perfect ones  he  has  in  him  in  the  other  scale, 
and  the  nothin^ess  of  human  condition  to 
balance  the  weight.  Because  Socrates  had 
alone  digested  to  purpose  tlie  precept  of  his 
my  8oeT»t«.  p«l'  "  To  know  himself;"  and 
wu  reckoned  by  that  studv  was  arrived  to  the 
the  only  wiM  perfection  of  setting  himself  at 
°**"*  nought,  he  only  was  reputed  wor- 

thy the  title  of  a  sage.  Whoever  shall  so  know 
himself,  let  him  boldly  speak  out  and  make 
liimself  known. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

OF   RBGOMPENSES  OF   HONOUR. 

Those  who  wrote  the  life  of  Augustus  Caesar* 

observe  this  in  his  military  disci- 

SSdV^gS'to    P'«eTA»tle  was  wonderfully 

be  dispeiued       liberal  of  gitts  to  men  of  merit ; 

dbSreiion*'^*  but  that  as  to  the  pure  recom- 
penses of  honour  he  was  altoge- 
ther as  sparing :  he  himself  had  been  gratified 
by  his  uncle  with  all  the  military  recompenses 
before  he  had  ever  been  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
pretty  invention,  and  received  into  most  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  to  institute  certain  vain  and 
in  themselves  valueless  distinctions,  to  honour  and 
recompense  valour  or  virtue :  such  as  crowns  of 
laurel,  oak,  and  myrtle ;  the  particular  fashion 
of  some  garment ;  the  privilege  to  ride  in  a 
coach  in  Uie  city,  or  to  have  a  torch  by  night ; 
some  peculiar  place  assigned  in  public  assem- 
blies; tlie  prerogative  of  certain  additional 
names  and  titles ;  certain  distinctions  in  their 
bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like :  the  use 
of  which,  according  to  tlie  several  humours  of 
nations,  has  been  variously  received,  and  docs 
yet  continue. 

We  in  France,  as  also  several  of  our  neish- 
Ord     of  hours,  have  the  orders  of  knight- 

knirhthood  ^^<^9  ^^^^^  ^^^^  instituted  only 

insulated  to        for  this  end.    And  it  is,  indeed,  a 

rcwani  mUiUry     y^^  g^^  j^ j  profitable  CUStom 

to  find  out  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  worth  of  excellent  and  extraordinary 
men ;  and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  with  re- 
wards that  are  not  at  all  costly  either  to  prince 
or  people.  And  what  has  been  always  found 
botn  by  ancient  experience,  and  which  we  our- 
selves may  also  have  observed  in  our  own  times, 
that  men  of  quality  have  ever  been  more  jealous 
of  such  recompenses  than  of  tliose  wherein  there 
was  gain  and  profit,  is  not  without  very  good 
ground  and  reason.     If  with  reward,  which 


>  Suetonins,  in  vitd. 

*  Instituted  by  an  ordonnaaee  of  Louis  XI.  at  Amboise, 
1st  Aagust,  U69. 


ought  to  be  simply  a  recompense  of  honour, 
they  should  mix  other  emoluments,  and  add 
riches,  this  mixture,  instead  of  procuring  ao 
increase  of  esteem,  would  vilify  and  debi^  it. 
The  order  of  St.  Michael,^  which  j^  q^  ^ 
has  been  so  long  in  repute  amon|[8t  st.^Hiei^eL 
us,  had  no  greater  commodity 
than  that  it  had  no  communication  with  any 
other ;  which  produced  this  efiect,  that  fbmierl  v 
there  was  no  office  or  title  whatever  to  which 
the  gentry  pretended  with  so  great  a  desire  and 
affection  as  they  did  to  this  order ;  nor  quality 
that  carried  with  it  more  respect  and  grandeur : 
virtue  more  willingly  embracing,  and  with 
greater  ambition  aspiring  to  a  recompense  trulv 
her  own,  and  rather  honourable  than  beneficial. 
For,  in  troth,  the  other  rewards  have  not  so 
great  a  dignity  in  them,  by  reason  they  are  laid 
out  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  With  money  a 
man  pays  the  wages  of  a  servant,  tlie  diligence 
of  a  courier,  dancing,  vaulting,  speaking,  and 
the  vilest  offices  we  receive ;  nay,  we  reward 
vice  with  ft,  too,  as  flattery,  treacheir,  and 

K imping:  and  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  if  virtue 
»8  desires,  and  less  willingly  receives,  tliis 
common  sort  of  payment,  than  that  which  ia 
proper  and  peculiar  to  her,  as  being;  troly  gene- 
rous and  noole.  Augustus  was  right  in  being 
a  better  husband  and  more  sparing  of  this  tlian 
tlie  other,  by  how  much  honour  is  a  privilege 
that  extracts  its  principal  essence  from  its  rarity, 
and  virtue  the  same. 

Cni  mains  est  nemo,  qois  bonus  esse  potest  t* 


« 


To  whom  none  seemeth  bod,  who  good  can  seem  ?" 


We  do  not  intend  it  for  a  commendation 
when  we  say  that  such  a  one  is  careful  in  the 
bringing  up  of  his  children,  by  reason  it  is  a  com- 
mon act,  how  just  and  well  done  soever,  no  more 
than  we  commend  a  great  tree  where  the  whole 
forest  is  the  same.    I  do  not  think  that  any 
citizen  of  Sparta  valued  himself 
upon    his  valour,  it  being   the      Vsiour  of  the 
universal  virtue    of  the   whole     g^^'**^ 
nation,  and  as  little  prided  him- 
self upon  his  fidelity  and  contempt  of  riches. 
There  is  no  recompense  to  virtue,  how  great 
soever,  that  is  once  become  a  general  custom ; 
and  I  know  not  withal  whether  we  can  ever 
call  it  great,  being  common. 

Seeing  then  that  these  rewards  of  honour 
have  no  other  value  and  estimation  but  only 
this,  that  few  people  enjoy  them,  'tis  but  to  be 
liberal  of  them  to  bring  them  down  to  nothing. 
And  though  there  should  be  more  men  found 
than  in  former  times  worthy  of  our  order,^  the 
value  of  it,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  abated, 
nor  the  honour  made  cheap :  and  it  may  easily 
happen  that  more  may  merit  it  now  than 
formerly ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  so  easily 
diffuses  itself  as  that  of  military  valour.  There 
is  another  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical,  of 


'  Uartial,  zii.  8S. 
*  That  of  St.  UichaeL 
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wbich  I  do  not  speak  (and  only  make  use  of 
the  word  in  the  common  acceptation^,  much 
greater  than  this,  and  more  full,  which  is  a 
strength  and  aasurance  of  soul,  despising  equally 
all  sorts  of  adverse  accidents,  eauable,  uniform, 
and  constant,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  little  ray. 
Use,  bringing  up,  example  and  custom,  can  do 
ail  in  all  in  the  establishment  of  that  which  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  with  great  facility  render 
it  common,  as  by  the  experience  of  our  civil 
war  is  manifest  enough ;  and  whoever  could  at 
this  instant  unite  us  all,  Catholics  and  Hugo- 
nots,  into  one  body,  and  set  us  upon  some 
common  enterprise,  we  should  make  our  ancient 
military  reputation  flourish  again.  It  is  most 
certain  that  in  times  past  the  recompense  of 
this  order  had  not  only  a  regard  to  valour,  but 
bad  a  farther  prospect.  It  never  was  the 
reward  of  a  valiant  soldier,  but  of  a  great 
captain :  the  science  of  obeying  was  not  reput- 
ed worthy  of  so  honourable  a  euerdon.  There 
wastberem  a  more  universal  military  expertness 
required,  which  comprehended  the  most  and 
the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military  man  :  Neque 
enim  eadem  mUUaret  et  imperataruB  cartes 
$ni  **  For  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
general  are  not  the  same ;"  and,  besides,  a 
man  was  to  be  of  a  birth  and  rank  suitable  to 
such  a  dignity.  But  I  say,  though  more  men 
should  be  worthy  now  than  formerly,  yet 
ouffht  it  not  to  be  more  liberally  distributed ; 
and  it  were  better  to  iall  short  and  not  give  it 
to  all  to  whom  it  may  be  due,  than  for  ever  to 
lose,  as  we  have  lately  done,  the  fruit  of  so 
useful  an  invention.  No  man  of  spirit  will 
vouchsafe  to  advantage  himself  with  what  is  in 
common  with  many ;  and  such  of  the  present 
time  as  have  least  merited  this  recompense 
make  the  greater  show  of  disclaiming  it,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  be  ranked  with  those  to  whom 
so  much  wrong  has  been  done,  by  the  unwortbv 
conferring  and  debasing  the  distinction  which 
was  their  particular  right 

Now  to  expect,  in  obliterating  and  abo- 
...  ^—  .  lisbinflr  tliis,  suddenly  to  create 
tau,'^"'  and  b^ng  into  credit  a  like  in- 
order uf  knight-  stitutlon,  is  not  a  proper  attempt 
h^^Bto  f^p  gQ  licentious  and  sick  a  time 

as  this  in  which  we  now  are ; 
and  it  will  fall  out  that  the  last^  will,  from  its 
birth,  incur  the  same  inconveniences  that  have 
ruined  the  other.  The  rules  for  the  dispensing 
of  this  new  order  had  need  to  be  extremely 
clipped,  and  bound  under  great  restrictions,  to 
give  it  authority :  and  this  tumultuous  season  is 
incapable  of  sucn  a  curb.  Besides  that  before 
this  can  be  brought  into  reputation  'tis  necessary 
tliat  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  the  contempt 
into  which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  buried 
in  Qblivion. 

This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of 


'  The  order  of  Smini  Etprit  (th«  Holy  Gho«t),  uutitnted 
bj  Henry  III.,  in  157S. 

*  Virtutf  vis.  "  Le  mot  de  eerhc  ticnt  dc  force  ;  la  force 
Mt  In  bnM  de  toute  toUi  ;  In  rerta  n'app«rttcnt  qu'k  un 


some  discourse  upon  the  consideration  of  valonr, 
and  the  difference  of  this  virtue  from  others : 
but  Plutarch  having  so  often  handled  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  give  myself  an  unnecessary  trouble 
to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  vaiour  the 
this,  nevertheless,  is  worth  con*  chief  yirtue 
sidering,  that  our  nation  places  Jw^^* 
valour  (vaillance)  in  the  highest 
decree  of  virtue,  as  the  very  word  itself  shows, 
being  derived  from  value  (valeur) ;  and  that, 
according  to  our  custom,  when  we  mean  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  man  of  value  (Jiomme  vail- 
lant),  it  is  only  in  our  court  style  to  say  a 
valiant  man,  after  the  Roman  way ;  for  the 
general  appellation  of  virtue  with  them  takes 
etymology  from  force.'  The  proper,  sole,  and 
essential  occupation  of  the  French  nobility  and 
gentry  is  the  practice  of  arms.  It  is  likely  that 
the  first  virtue  which  discovered  itself  amongst 
men,  and  that  has  given  some  advantage  over 
others,  was  this,  by  which  the  strongest  and 
most  valiant  have  mastered  the  weaker,  and  ac- 
buired  a  particular  rank  and  reputation,  whence 
this  honour  and  name  remained  to  them.  Or 
else  that  these  nations,  being  very  warlike, 
have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  that  of  the 
virtues  which  was  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
which  they  thought  of  the  most  worthy  cha- 
racter. Just  as  our  passion,  and  the  feverish 
solicitude  we  have  of  the  chastity  of  women 
makes  the  saying  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of 
worth,  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue,  to 
signify  no  more  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if  to 
oblige  her  to  that  one  duty,  we  were  indifferent 
to  all  the  rest ;  and  gave  them  the  reins  to  all 
other  faults  whatever,  to  compound  for  that 
one  of  incontinence. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF  THB   AFFECTION  OF  FATHERS  TO  THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

TO   MADAME   D'ESTISSAC' 

Madam,  if  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  my 
subject,  which  generallv  give  value  to  thinp, 
do  not  save  me,  I  shall  never  come  off  with 
honour  from  this  foolish  attempt:  but  'tis  so 
fantastic,  and  carries  a  face  so  unlike  the  com- 
mon custom,  that  the  oddness  of  it  may  perhaps 
make  it  pass.  'Tis  a  melancholic  humour,  and 
consequently  a  humour  very  much  opposed  to 
my  natural  complexion,  engenderea  by  the 
pensiveness  of  the  solitude  into  which  for  some 
years  past  I  have  retired  myself,  that  first 
put  into  my  head  this  idle  fancy  of  writing : 
wherein,  finding  myself  totally  unprovided 
and  empty  of  other  matters,  I  presented  myself 
to  myself  for  argument  and  subject.     'Tis  the 


«tre  foible  par  m  nnture,  et  fort  par  anfolonte.*'— BooMean, 
Emilt,  T. 

>  The  eon  of  thti  lady  nceompanicd  Montaigne  in  hie 
journey  to  Rome. 
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only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  and  of  a 
wild  and  extravagant  design.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothinpf  worth  remark  but  the  extrava^ncy  in 
this  affair :  for  in  a  subject  so  vain  and  frivolous 
the  best  workman  in  the  world  could  not  have 
given  it  a  form  fit  to  recommend  it  to  any 
manner  of  esteem.  Now,  madam,  beinc  to 
draw  my  own  picture  to  the  life,  I  should  have 
omitted  an  important  feature,  had  I  not  repre- 
sented in  it  the  honour  I  have  ever  paid  to  your 
merits ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  say  this  expressly 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  by  reason  that, 
among  your  other  excellent  qualities,  the  love 
you  have  shown  to  your  children  holds  one  of 
the  chief  places.  Whoever  shall  know  at  what 
age  Monsieur  d'  Estissac,  your  husband,  left 
you  a  widow,  the  great  and  honourable  matches 
have  since  been  offered  to  you,  as  many  and  as 
great  as  to  any  lady  ot  your  condition  in 
France ;  the  firmness  and  steadiness  wherewith 
you  have  sustained  for  so  many  years,  through 
so  many  shar])  difficulties,  the  charge  and  con- 
duct of*^  their  affairs,  which  have  kept  you  in 
agitation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  yet  hold  you,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and 
the  happy  direction  you  have  given  all  these, 
either  by  your  prudence  or  good  fortune,  will 
easily  conclude  with  me  that  we  have  not  a 
more  striking  example  than  yours  of  maternal 
affection  in  our  times. 

I  praise  God,  madam,  that  it  has  been  so 
well  employed  ;  for  the  great  hopes  that  Mon- 
sieur d'  Estissac,  your  son,  gives  of  himself,  are 
sufficient  assurances  that,  when  he  comes  to  age, 
you  will  reap  from  him  all  the  obedience  and 
gratitude  of  a  very  good  man.  But  forasmuch 
as  by  reason  of  his  tender  years  he  has  not  been 
capable  of  taking  notice  of  those  numberless  of- 
fices of  kindness  which  be  has  received  from  you, 
I  will  take  care,  if  these  papers  ever  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  I  shall  neither  have  mouth  nor 
speech  left  to  deliver  it  to  him,  that  he  shall 
receive  f^-om  me  this  testimony,  in  all  truth, 
which  shall  be  more  effectually  manifested  to 
him  by  their  own  effects,  and  by  which  he  will 
see  and  feci  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
France  who  stands  more  indebted  to  a  mother's 
care  than  he  does ;  and  that  he  cannot  for  the 
future  give  a  better  nor  more  certain  proof  of 
his  own  worth  and  virtue,  than  by  acknow- 
led^ng  you  for  that  excellent  mother  you  are. 

If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  any  instinct  that  is  seen  universally,  and 
perpetually  imprinted  in  both 
''^••ffwtion^  beasts  and  men  (which  is  not 
fhSTchiidren  without  Controversy),  I  can  say 
RTcater  than        that,  iu  my  Opinion,  next  to  the 

towwds^them**  *^*"'  every  animal  has  of  his  own 
and  why.  '  presentation,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  may  hurt  him,  the  affection 
that  the  begetter  bears  to  his  offspring  holds 
the  second  place  in  rank.  And  seeing  that 
nature  seems  to  have  recomnifuded  it  to  us, 
having  regard  to  the  extension  ;iiid  progression 
of  the  successive  pieces  of  this  m^ichine  of  hers ; 
*li:*  no  wonder  tJiat.  on  the  contrary,  that  of 


children  towards  their  parents  is  not  so  great 
To  wliich  we  may  add  this  other  Aristotelian 
consideration,  that'  he  who  confers  a  benefit  on 
any  one  loves  him  better  than  he  is  beloved  by 
him  again  ;  and  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due 
loves  better  than  him  from  whom  it  is  due  ;^ 
and  that  every  artificer  is  fonder  of  his  work 
tiian,  if  that  work  had  sense,  it  would  be  of 
the  artificer ;  by  reason  that  it  is  dear  to  us  to 
be,  and  to  be  consists  in  moving  and  action  ; 
whereby  every  one  has,  in  ^me  sort,  a  being 
in  his  work.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit,  exer- 
cises a  fine  and  honest  action ;  he  who  receives 
it,  exercises  the  tUile  only.  Now  the  utile  is 
much  less  amiable  than  the  honestum :  the  ko^ 
nestum  is  stable  and  permanent,  supplying  him 
who  has  done  it  with  a  continual  gratification. 
The  utile  loses  itself,  easily  slides  away,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  pleasing. 
Those  things  are  dearest  to  us  that  have  cost  us 
most ;    and  giving  is    more    chargeable    than 


receiving. 


Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  endue  us  with 
some  capacity  of  ^yeighing  and      ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
considering  things,  to  the  end  we      men  are  ere- 
may  not,  like  brutes,  be  servile-      »ted  capable 
ly  subjected  and  enslaved  by  the     ^^ '«»«°"»8- 
laws  common  to  both,  but  that  we  should  by 
judgment,  and  a  voluntary  liberty,  apply  our- 
selves to  them  ;    we  ought,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  yield  to  the  simple  authority  of  nature,  but 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tyrannically  hurried 
away,  and  transported  by  herj   reason  alone 
should  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations.    I, 
fur  my  part,  have  a  strange  distaste  to  those 
inclinations  that  are  started  in  us,  without  the 
mediation  and  direction  of  the  judgment ;  as, 
upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking  ot,  I  cannot 
entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing 
an  infant  scarcely  born,  having,  as  yet,  neither 
motion  of  soul,  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable, 
by  which  they  can  render  themselves  loveable  ; 
and  have  not  willingly  suffered   them   to  be 
nursed  near  me.     A  true  and  well-regulated 
affection  ought  to  spring  up,  and 
increase  with  the  knowledge  they    J^»'  ought  to 
five  us  of  themselves,  and  then,     paiinto  to*thcir 
if  they  are  worthy  of  it,  natural    children, 
propension  going   hand-in-hand 
with  reason,  to  cherish  them  with  a  truly  pa- 
ternal love ;  and  to  judge  and  discern  also  if 
they  be  otherwise,  still  submitting  ourselves  to 
reason,  notwithstanding  the   forae  of   nature. 
It  is  oilen  quite  tlie  reverse ;   and  most  com- 
monly we  find  ourselves  more  taken  with  the 
first  trotting  about,  and  little  ways  and  plays  of 
our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  with  their 
formed  actions ;  as  if  we  had  loved  them  for 
our  sport,  like  monkeys,  and  not  as  men.    And 
some  there  are  who  are  very  liberal  in  buying 
them  playthings  when  they  arc  children,  who 
are  very  close-handed  for  tlic  least  necessary 
expense  when  they  grow  up.     Nay,  to  buch 


»  Aristotle,  Fffiirs,  \x.  7. 


»': 


degree  that  it  looks  as  if  the  jealousy  of  seeing 
tbem  appear  in,  and  enjoy  the  world,  when  we 
are  about  to  leave  it,  renders  us  more  niggardly 
and  stingy  towards  them :  it  vexes  us  that  they 
tread  upon  our  heels,  as  if  to  solicit  us  to  so 
out ;  but  if  this  be  to  be  feared,  since  the  order 
of  thines  will  have  it  so,  that  they  cannot,  to 
speak  we  truth,  be  or  live  but  at  the  expense 
of  our  being  and  life,  we  should  never  meddle 
with  getting  children. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  cruelty  and  injustice 
not  to  receive  Uiem  into  the  share  and  society 
of  our  goods,  and  not  to  make  them  partakers 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  domestic  aifairs  when 
they  are  capable,  and  not  to  lessen  and  con- 
tract our  own  expenses,  to  make  the  more  room 
for  theirs,  seeing  we  begat  them  to  that  effect 
Tis  unjust  that  an  old  fellow,  deaf,  lame^  and 
balf-doul,  should  alone,  in  a  comer  of  the 
chimney,  enjoy  the  goods  that  were  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  many 
children,  and  suffer  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
lose  their  best  years  for  want  of  means  to 
put  themselves  forward  in  the  public  service, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men.  A  man  by  this 
means  drives  them  to  desperate  courses,  and  to 
seek  out  by  any  means,  how  unjust  or  dis' 
honourable  soever,  to  provide  for  their  own 
support :  as  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  several 
young  men  of  good  birth  so  addicted  to  stealing 
that  no  correction  could  cure  them  of  it.    I 

know  one  of  a  very  good  family, 
Toungmen  to  whom,  at  the  reauest  of  a 
ES^.  brother  of  his,  a  very  honest  and 

brave  gentleman,  I  once  spoke 
on  this  account ;  who  made  answer,  and  con- 
fessed to  me  roundly  that  he  had  been  put  upon 
this  dirty  practice  by  the  severity  and  avarice 
of  his  lather ;  but  that  he  was  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  ne  could  not  leave  it  off.  At  this 
vesy  time  he  had  been  entrapped  stealing  a 
lady's  rings,  being  come  into  her  chamber  as 
she  was  diressing,  with  several  others.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  had  heard  of  anotoer 
gentleman  so  perfect  and  accomplished  in  this 
genteel  trade  in  his  youth  that,  after  he  came 
to  his  estate,  and  resolved  to  give  it  over,  could 
not  hold  his  hands,  neverthdess,  if  he  passed 
by  a  shop  where  be  saw  anything  he  liked, 
from  catcning  it  up,  though  it  put  him  to  the 
shame  of  sending  aflerwiuds  to  pa^  for  it.  And 
I  have  myself  seen  several  so  habituated  to  this 
laudable  quality  that  even  amongst  their  com- 
rade! they  could  not  forbear  filching,  though 
with  intent  to  restore  what  they  had  taken.  I 
am  a  Gascon,  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  I  so  little 
understand  as  that ;  I  hate  it  even  something 
more  by  dbposition  than  I  condemn  it  by  my 
reason :   I  ao  not  so  much  as  desire  any  thing 

of  another  man's.    This  province 

tortMOiag.         suspected  than  the  other  parts  of 


)  Ethiea,  W.  8. 

*  Tflreaee,  Adetph,  L  I.  40. 


the  kingdom;  and  yet  we  have  often  seen, 
in  our  times,  men  of  good  families  of  other 
provinces,  in  the  hands  of  justice,  convicted 
of  several  abominable  thefts.  I  fear  this  of- 
fence is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
forementioned  vice  of  the  fathers. 

And  if  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  lord  of 
very  good  understanding  once  did,  "That  be 
hoarded  up  wealth,  not  to  extract  any  other 
fruit  and  use  from  his  parsimony,  but  to  make 
himself  honoured  and  sought  after  by  his  own 
relations ;  and  that,  age  having  deprived  him  of 
all  other  powers,  it  was  the  only  remaining  re- 
medy to  maintain  his  authority  in  bis  family, 
and  to  keep  him  from  being  neglected  and  des- 
pised bv  all  the  world,''  (and,  in  truth,  not 
only  old  age,  but  all  other  imbecility,  according 
to  Aristotle,^  is  the  promoter  of  avarice)  this 
is  something,  but  it  is  physic  for  a  disease  that  a 
man  should  prevent  altogether.  A  father  is 
very  miserable  that  has  no  other 
hold  of  his  children's  affections  The  means  by 
than  the  need  they  have  of  his  'J*'^**.*  '*****' 
assistance,  if  that  can  be  called  theKspeet?'^ 
affection ;  he  must  render  himself  hia  ehudren. 
worthy  to  be  respected  by  his 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  beloved  by  his  bounty 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners.  Even  the 
very  ashes  of  a  rich  matter  have  their  value, 
and  we  generally,  by  custom,  have  the  bones 
and  relics  of  worthy  men  in  regard  and  re- 
verence. No  old  age  can  be  so  ruinous  and 
offensive  in  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
honour,  but  it  must  be  venerable,  especially  to 
his  children ;  the  soul  of  whom  be  must  have 
trained  up  to  their  duty  by  reason,  not  by  ne- 
cessity and  the  need  they  nave  of  him,  nor  by 
roughness  and  force . 

Et  emt  long«,  mea  qnidem  ■ententia. 
Qui  impeiium  credat  eaaa  graTius,  aut  atabihiu, 
Vi  qnoa  fit,  qoam  illod,  quod  amicitia  a4}angitttr.* 

**  And  he  extremelj  dUfon  from  raj  aeoMt 
Who  thiaka  the  pow'r  obtain*d  by  Tiolenee 
Can  erer  prove  more  aolid  and  lecure 
Than  that  which  firiendihip'a  tofter  meaaa  procure." 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a 

fentle  soul  that  is  designed  for 
onour  and  liberty.    There  is,  I    violenee  in  the 
know  not  what  of  servile  in  ri-    •Juwtion  of 

,         .     »    .  IT  i*     cbiidrea  eon- 

gour  and  restraint ;  and  I  am  of  damned, 
opinion  that  what  is  not  to  be  done 
by  reason,  prudence  and  address,  is  never  to  be 
effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  up 
after  that  manner,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  all 
my  first  age,  I  never  felt  the  rod  but  twice,  and 
then  very  slightly.  I  have  practised  the  same 
method  with  my  children,  who  all  of  them  died 
at  nurse,  except  Leonora,'  my  only  daughter, 
who  escaped  that  misfortune,  and  has  arrived  to 
the  age  of  nx  vears  and  upward,  without  other 
correction  for  her  childish  faults  (her  mother's 
indulgence  easily  concurring)  than  words  only. 


s  Montaiicne  apeaka  again  of  hia  daughter  In  Book  iii.  c.  5. 
She  waa  afterwaraa  named  to  the  Viaoount  de  Gamachea. 
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and  those  very  gentle ;  and,  thongh  my  ex- 
pectation should  be  frustrated,  there  are  other 
causes  enough  to  lay  the  fault  on,  without 
blaming  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be 
natural  and  just.  I  should  in  this  have  been 
even  more  scrupulous  towards  males,  as  bom  to 
less  subjection,  and  more  free ;  I  should  have 
loved  to  swell  their  hearts  with  ingenuousness 
and  freedom.  I  have  never  observed  other  ef- 
fects of  whipping  unless  to  render  children  more 
cowardly  or  more  wilful  and  obstinate. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  beloved  of  our  children  ? 
would  we  remove  from  them  all 
The  trot  way  occasion  of  wishing  our  death 
Sin^ATi^^af  (though  no  occasiou  of  so  horrid 
their  chiidxen.  ft  Wish  Can  either  be  just  or  ex- 
cusable, Nullum  scelus  rationem 
habet :  ''No  crime  can  have  a  reason")?  Let 
us  reasonably  accommodate  their  lives  with 
what  is  in  our  power.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  not  marry  so  young  that  our  age  shall 
in  a  manner  be  confbundra  with  theirs;  for 
this  inconvenience  plunges  us  into  many  very 
great  difliculties ;  I  speak  more  especially  of 
the  gentry  who  are  of  a  condition  wherein  they 
have  little  to  do,  and  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon 
their  income;  for  in  other  conditions,  where 
life  is  dedicated  to  making  money,  the  plurality 
and  numbers  of  children  is  an  increase  to  good 
husbandry,  and  they  are  so  many  new  tools  and 
instruments  wherewith  to  erow  rich. 
I  married  at  three  and  thirtv  years  of  aee, 
and  agree  in  tue  opinion  for 
The  most  pro-  thirty-five,  which  is  said  to  be 
mirSS^  that  of   AristoUe.»     Plato  will 

have  nobody  marry  before  thirty, 
but  he  has  reason  to  laush  at  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of  marriage  after  five  and 
fifty,  and  to  condemn  their  offspring  as  un- 
worthy of  aliment  and  life.  Thales  gave  it  the 
truest  limits,  who  when  young,  and  being  im- 
portuned by  his  mother  to  marr^,  answered, 
"  That  it  was  too  soon  ;''  and  being  grown  in 
years,  and  urged  again,  "  That  it  was  too  late.''' 
A  man  must  deny  opportunity  to  every  im- 
portunate action.  The  ancient  Gauls'  looked 
upon  it  as  a  very  great  reproach 
The  uM  of  wo-  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a 
yoSigmen.  woman  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age;  and  strictly  re- 
commended to  the  men  who  designed  them- 
selves for  war  the  keeping  their  virginity  till 
well  erown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage  is 
abated  and  diverted  by  the  use  of  women : 

Ma  hor  eongiunto  )i  ifioiinetta  apoea, 
E  lieto  homai,  de'  figli,  era  inTlllto 
Negli  affetti  di  padre  et  di  marito.* 

*'  But  now  beins  married  to  a  fair  young  wife, 
He's  quite  falVn  off  from  hi*  old  eoune  ^  life  : 
Hie  mettle  it  grown  rusty,  and  hie  eare 
Hie  wi£B  and  caildren  do  betwixt  them  ehare." 


I  At  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book  </  tht  Republic  t  but 
Aiietotle  says,  from  thirty  to  thirty-flTe. 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  t'n  vUd. 

>  What  Montaigne  ascribes  here  to  the  Oanls,  Casar  says 
expressly  of  the  Oermans,  De  Beito  OaUieo,  fl.  91.  "  Qui 


A  &ther  that  is 
superannuated 
ought  to  give 
up  hu  estate  to 


Moleasses,'  King  of  Tunis,  he  whom  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  restored  to  the  king- 
dom, reproached  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Mahomet,  with  the  ire<}uentation  of  women, 
styling  him  loose,  effemmate,  and  a  getter  of 
children.  The  Greek  History  observes  of  locus, 
the  Tarentine,  of  Crisso,  Astyllus,  Diopompus, 
and  others,  that,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  order 
for  the  Olympic  games,  and  such  like  exercises, 
they  denied  themselves  during  that  preparation 
all  commerce  with  Venus.  In  a  certain  country 
of  the  Spanish  Indies,  men  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  till  af^er  they  were  forty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  the  girls  were  allowed  to  do  so  at  ten. 
'Tis  not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  five-and-tbirty 
years  old  to  give  place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty ; 
he  being  himself  in  a  condition  to  serve  both 
in  the  camp  and  court  of  his  prince,  he  has 
himself  need  of  all  bis  money  ;  and  ye^  doubt- 
less ought  to  allow  his  son  a  share,  but  not  so 
great  a  one  as  wholly  to  disfumish  himself; 
and  for  such  a  one,  the  saying  that  fathers  have 
ordinarily  in  their  mouths,  **  1  will  not  put  off 
my  clothes  till  I  go  to  bed,"  is  proper  enough. 

But  a  father,  worn  out  witn  age  and  in- 
firmities, and  deprived,  by  his 
weakness  and  want  of  health,  of 
the  common  society  of  men, 
wrongs  himself  and  his,  to  rake 
together  a  great  mass  of  useless  his  chUd. 
treasure.  He  has  lived  long 
enough,  if  he  be  wise,  to  have  a  mind  to  strip 
himself  to  go  to  bed ;  not  to  his  very  shirt,  I 
confess,  but  to  that  and  a  good  warm  night- 
gown. The  remaining  pomps,  of  which  he  has 
no  further  use,  he  ought  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render to  those  to  whom  by  the  order  of  nature 
they  belong.  'Tis  reason  he  should  transfer  the 
use  of  those  things  to  them,  seeing  that  nature 
has  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  them  himself;  otherwise  there  is,  doubt- 
less, ill-nature  and  envy  in  the  case.  The 
greatest  act  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  that,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  ancients 
of  his  own  quality,  confessing  it  but  reason  to 
strip  ourselves  when  our  clowes  encumber  and 
grow  too  heavy  for  us,  and  to  lie  down  when 
our  legs  begin  to  fail  us,  he  resiened  his  pos- 
sessions, n-andeur,  and  power  to  his  son,  wnen 
he  found  nimself  beginning  to  lose  the  vigour 
and  steadiness  necessary  to  conduct  his  anairs, 
with  the  glory  he  had  Uierein  acquired. 

Solve  seneseentcm  mature  sanus  e<^uum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  eziremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat.* 

*'  Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  horse, 
Lest  in  the  race,  aerided,  left  benind, 
Jaded  he  drag  his  limbs  and  burst  his  wind." 

This  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes,  and  not 
being  sensible  of  the  feebleness  and  extreme 
alteration  that  age  naturally  brings,  both  upon 


diuUssim^  impubercs  permanserunt,  masimam  inter  snos 
ferunt  laudem/'  fte. 

*  Tasso,  Jenuatem,  lib,  i.*  stanca  39. 
^  Muley  Hanan. 

*  Horace,  Bpi$t.  I.  1.  3. 
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the  body  and  the  mind  (which  in  my  opinion 
18  eoaal,  if  the  soul,  indeed,  is  not  more  than 
the  nali),  has  lost  the  reputation  of  most  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world.     I  have  known  in  rov 
time,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  witii 
some  persons  of  very  great  quality  whom  a  man 
might  easily  discern  so  manifestly  fallen  from 
that  former  sufficiency  I  was  sure  they  were 
once  endued  with,  by  the  reputation  tliey  had 
acquired  in  their  former  years,  that  I  could 
heartily,  for  their  own  sakes,  have  wished  them 
tt  home  at  their  ease,  discharged  from  those 
public  and  military  employments  which  were 
DOW  grown  too  heavy  for  their  shoulders.     I 
was  ronnerly  very  familiar  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  a  widower,  and  very  old,  though  healthy 
and  cheerful  enough.    This  gentleman  had  se- 
veral daughters  to  many,  and  a  son,  idready  of 
a  ripe  age,  which  brought  upon  him  many  visits, 
and  a  ereat  expense,  neither  of  which  did  very 
well  please  him,  not  only  out  of  consideration 
of  frugality,  but  yet  more  for  having,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  entered  into  a  course  of  Ufe  far  dif- 
fering from  ouzB.    I  told  him,  one  day,  a  little 
boldly,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do,  thatne  would 
do  better  to  give  us  room,  and  to  leave  his  prin- 
cipal house  ffor  he  had  but  that  well  situated 
and  furnished),  to  his  son,  and  retire  himself  to 
an  estate  he  hid  hard  by,  where  nobody  would 
trouble  his  repose,  seeine  he  could  not  otherwise 
avoid  being  importuned  by  us,  the  condition  of 
his  children  considered.    He  took  my  advice 
afterwards,  and    found   an  advantage  by  so 
doine. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so  instate 
them  as  not  to  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  to 
recant:  I,  who  am  now  arrived  to  the  age 
wherein  such  thines  are  nigh  fit  to  be  done, 
would  resign  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my 
house  and  goods,  bat  with  a  power  of  revocauon, 
if  they  should  give  me  cause  to  alter  my  mind. 
I  would  leave  to  them  the  use,  that  being  no 
longer  proper  for  me ;  but  of  the  general  au- 
thority ana  power  over  all,  I  woula  reserve  as 
mnch  as  I  thought  ^ood  to  myself;  having 
always  thought  Uiat  it  must  needs  be  a  great 
satis&ction  to  an  a^ed  fiither,  to  put  his  chil- 
dren himself  in  the  way  of  governing  his 
afibirs,  and  to  have  power,  during  his  life,  to 
superintend  their  behaviour,  supplying  them 
wUh  instruction  and  advice  from  hu  own  ex- 
perience, and  himself  to  transfer  the  ancient 
nonour  and  order  of  his  house  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  and  by  that 
means  to  be  responsible  to  himself  (by  the 
hopes  he  may  conceive)  for  their  future  con- 
duct. And  in  order  to  this,  I  would  not  avoid 
their  company ;  I  would  observe  them  near  at 
hand,  and  partike,  according  to  the  condition 
of  my  age,  of  their  feasts  and  amusements.  If 
I  did  not  live  amongst  them  (which  I  could  not 
do  without  being  a  disturbance  to  them,  by 


>  The  good  Kinv  Henrj  IV.  refoimcd  it  ftlio  in  hii  family ; 
§ar  Percfize  aftT^  ne  woiud  not  have  hit  children  call  him 
liciur,  an  appellation  which  aeema  to  make  the  &ther 


reason  of  the  touchiness  of  my  age,  and  the 
restlessness  of  my  infirmities,  and  without  vio- 
lating also  the  rules  and  order  of  living  I  should 
then  nave  set  down  to  myself),  I  would  at  least 
live  near  them  in  some  part  of  my  house,  not 
the  best  in  show,  but  the  most  commodious. 
Not  as  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  Dean  of  St. 
Uilaire,  of  Poictiers,  by  his  melancholy  given 
up  to  such  a  solitude  that,  at  the  time  I  came 
into  his  chamber,  it  had  been  two-and-twenty 
^ears  that  he  had  not  stepped  one  foot  out  of 
it,  and  yet  had  all  his  motions  free,  and  ate, 
and  was  in  perfect  health,  saving  a  little  rheum 
that  fell  upon  his  lungs.  He  would  hardly  once 
in  a  week  suffer  any  one  to  come  to  see  him ; 
he  always  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber, 
alone,  except,  a  servant  that  brought  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  did  then  but  just  come  in  and 
go  out  a^n.  His  employment  was  to  walk 
up  and  down,  and  read  some  book,  for  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  scholar :  but  as  to  the  rest,  obstinately 
bent  to  die  in  his  retirement,  as  he  soon  afler 
did.  I  would  endeavour,  by  a  sweet  and 
obliging  conversation,  to  create  in  my  children 
a  lively  and  unfeigned  friendship  and  good 
will,  which,  in  well-descended  natures,  is  not 
hard  to  do ;  for  if  they  be  brutes,  of  which 
this  age  of  ours  produces  thousands,  we  must 
hate  and  avoid  them  as  such. 

I  am  angry  at   the  custom  of  forbidding 
children  to  call  their  father  by 
the  name  of  father,  and  to  enjoin    ^^^  J^J  (^^^ 
them  another,  as  more  full  of    to  call  their 
respect  and  reverence,  as  if  nature    JUJ^^oVf^r. 
had  not  sufficiently  provided  for 
our  authority.    We  call  God  father,  and  disdain 
to  have  our  children  call  us  so.    I  have  reformed 
this  error  in  m^  femilv.'     It  is  also  folly  and 
injustice  to  depnve  children,  when 
CTOwn  up,  or  a  familiarity  with    Children  that 

^    •    ^  At  J  A  -.  •re  grown  up 

their  father,  and  to  carry  an  aus-  ought  to  be 
tere  countenance  toward  them,  admitted  to  a 
tbiDkio^  by  that  to  keep  them  in  ^^^'"^ 
awe  and  obedience ;  for  it  is  but 
a  very  idle  faice  that,  instead  of  producing  the 
effect  designed,  renders  fiithers  distasteful  and, 
which  is  worse,  ridiculous,  to  their  own  children. 
They  have  youth  and  vigour  in  possession,  and 
consequently  the  breath  and  favour  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  receive  these  fierce  and 
tyrannical  looks  ^mere  scare-crows)  of  a  man 
witiiout  blood,  eitner  in  his  heart  or  veins,  with 
mockery  and  contempt.  Though  I  could  make 
myself  feared,  I  had  yet  much  rather  make 
myself  beloved.  There  are  so  many  sorts  of 
defects  in  old  age,  so  much  impotency,  and  it 
is  so  liable  to  contempt,  that  the  best  purchase 
a  man  can  make  is  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  his  own  family  :  command  and  fear  are  no 
longer  his  weapons.  Such  a  one  I  have  known, 
who,  having  been  very  imperious  in  his  youth, 
when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he  might  have 


and  the  children  ttrangera,  and  which  la  a  mark  of  aabjeco 
tion  and  tlaTerT  j  but  that  thev  should  call  him  papa,  or 
fiftther,  an  appellation  of  love  ana  tenderaeas. 
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lived  at  his  full  ease  and  had  his  judgment  as 
entire  as  ever,  would  yet  torment  himself  and 
others ;  strike,  rant,  swear,  and  curse ;  the  most 
tempestuous  master  in  France ;  fretting  himself 
with  unnecessary  suspicion  and  vigilance.  And 
all  this  rumble  and  clutter  but  makes  his  family 
cheat  him  the  sooner  and  the  more;  of  his  barn, 
his  kitchen,  cellar,  nay,  and  his  yerv  purse  too, 
others  have  the  greatest  use  and  snare,  whilst 
he  keeps  his  keys  in  his  bosom  much  more  care- 
fully than  his  ejes.  Whilst  he  hugs  himself 
with  the  frugahtv  of  the  pitiful  pittance  of  a 
wretched  nigniraly  table,  everytning  goes  to 
wrack  and  nun  in  every  comer  of  his  house,  in 
play,  drink,  all  sorts  of  profusion,  making  sports 
in  their  jankettings  with  his  vain  anger  and 
fruitless  parsimony.  Every  one  is  a  centinel 
against  him ;  and  if  by  accident  any  wretched 
fellow  that  serves  him  is  of  another  humour, 
and  will  not  join  with  the  rest,  he  is  presently 
rendered  suspected  to  him,  a  bait  which  old  age 
very  easily  bites  at  of  itself.  How  often  has 
this  gentleman  boasted  to  me  in  how  great  awe 
he  kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an  obedience 
and  reverence  they  paid  him !  How  clearly 
he  saw  into  his  own  affairs ! 

lUe  soliu  netcit  omnuu^ 
"  He  alone  knows  nothing  of  the  matter." 

I  do  not  know  any  one  that  can  muster  more 
parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  proper  to 
maintain  such  a  dominion,  than  he ;  yet  he  is 
fallen  from  it  like  a  child.  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  picked  him  out  amongst  several 
others  that  I  know  of  the  same  humour,  for  the 
g^reatest  example.  It  were  matter  for  a  question 
in  the  schools,  ''Whether  he  b  better  thus 
or  otherwise  V*  In  his  presence  all  submit  to 
and  bow  before  him,  ana  give  so  much  way  to 
his  vanity  that  nobody  ever  resists  him ;  he 
has  his  belly- full  of  cnnge,  and  all  postures  of 
fear,  submission,  and  respect.  Does  he  turn 
away  a  servant  ?  he  packs  up  his  bundle,  and 
is  gone, — but  'tis  no  further  than  just  out  of 
his  sight :  the  pace  of  old  a^e  is  so  slow,  and 
the  senses  so  weak  and  troubled,  that  he  will 
live  and  do  his  old  office  in  the  same  house  a 
year  together  without  being  perceived.  And 
after  a  nt  interval  of  time,  letters  are  pretended 
to  come  from  a  great  way  off,  very  pitiful, 
suppliant,  and  full  of  promises  of  amendment, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  again  received  into 
favour.  Does  monsieur  make  any  bargain,  or 
send  away  any  dispatch  that  does  not  please  ? 
'Tis  suppressed,  and  causes  afterwards  forged 
to  excuse  the  want  of  execution  in  the  one  or 
answer  in  the  other.  No  strange  letters  are 
first  brought  to  him ;  he  never  sees  any  but 
those  that  seem  fit  for  his  knowledge.    If  by 


•  Tarenee,  Adetp.  it.  S.  9. 

s  Mr.  Cotton*!  gaUantry,  or  bia  desira  to  lare  the  crtdlt  of 
Montaigne  with  the  ladies.  Induced  him  to  dlmtniah  the 
eflWet  of  thia  ahamcful  calumny  upon  our  better  halves,  hjr 
this  addition—"  Women,  etpeeialljf  the  prrverM  and  Hdtr 
aorit** — a  modification  which  I  cannot  refrain  (h>m   pre* 


accident  they  fall  first  into  his  own  hand,  being 
used  to  trust  somebody  to  read  them  to  him,  be 
reads  extempore  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  very 
often  makes  such  a  one  ask  him  pardon,  who 
abuses  and  rails  at  him  in  his  letter.  In  short, 
he  sees  nothing  but  by  an  image  prepared  and 
designed  before-hand,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
they  can  invent  not  to  rouse  and  awake  his 
ill-humour  and  choler.  I  have,  under  different 
forms,  seen  enough  of  long  and  enduring  ma- 
nagement to  just  the  same  effect. 

Women  have  a  sort  of  natural  tendency  to 
cross  their  husbands :'  they  lay  hold  with  both 
hands  on  all  occasions  to  contradict  and  oppose 
them,  and  the  first  excuse  serves  for  a  plenary 
justification.     I  have  seen  a  wife  who  grossly 

Eurloined  from  her  husband,  that,  as  she  told 
er  confessor,  she  might  distribute  more  liberal 
alms.  As  if  anybody  would  believe  a  word  of 
this  religious  dispensation .  No  authority  seems 
to  them  of  sufiicient  dignity,  if  proceeding  from 
the  husband's  assent ;  they  must  usurp  it  either 
by  insolence  or  cunning,  and  always  injuriously, 
or  else  it  has  not  the  grace  of  tnat  authority 
they  desire.  When,  as  in  the  case  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  'tis  against  a  poor  old  man,  and  for  the 
children,  they  make  use  of  this  title  to  serve 
their  passion  with  glory ;  and,  as  in  a  common 
servitude,  easily  monopolise  against  his  govern- 
ment and  dominion.  If  they  be  men,  strong, 
and  flourishing  in  health  and  manhood,  they 

Eresently  corrupt,  either  by  force  or  fiivour, 
oth  steward,  receivers,  and  all  the  rest.  Such 
as  have  neither  wife  nor  son  do  not  so  easily  fall 
into  this  misfortune ;  when  they  do,  it  is  more 
cruelly  and  undeservedly.  Cato  the  Elder,  in 
his  time,  said,  **  So  many  servants  so  many 
enemies."'  Consider,  then,  whether,  according 
to  the  vast  difference  betwixt  the  puritv  of  the 
age  he  lived  in  and  the  corruption  or  this  of 
ours,  he  does  not  seem  to  advertise  us  that  wife, 
son,  and  servant,  are  so  many  enemies  to  us? 
'Tis  well  for  old  a^^e  that  it  is  always  accom- 
panied with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  a  facility 
of  being  deceived ;  for,  should  we  see  how  we 
are  used,  and  would  not  acc^uiesoe,  what  would 
become  of  us  ? — especially  m  such  an  ase  as 
this,  where  the  very  judges  who  are  to  deter- 
mine are  usually  partial  to  the  young  in  any 
cause  that  comes  before  them.^  In  case  that 
the  discovery  of  this  cheat  escape  me,  I  cannot 
at  least  fail  to  discern  that  I  am  very  fit  to  be 
cheated;  and  can  a  man  ever  enough  speak 
the  value  of  a  friend,  in  comparison  with  these 
civil  ties  7  The  very  image  of  it  which  I  see 
so  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  beasts,  how  reli- 
giously do  I  respect  it  I  If  others  deceive  me, 
yet  I  do  not  at  least  deceive  myself  in  thinking 
I  am  able  to  defend  myself  ^om  them,  or  in 


senrlng  In  the  form  of  a  note,  though  Montaigne  himself, 
hf  an  orersight,  doubtless,  neglected  to  make  it 

*  Seneca,  KpM.  47.    Maerobius,  Sahimal,  i.  11. 

4  1'h(i  author  seems  to  hint  that  the  judges  were  joung 
mm  themiclvcs. 
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wearing  out  my  brains  to  make  myself  00  ?     1 

C'  ect  myaelf  from  each  treasons  in  my  own 
m,  not  by  an  unijniet  and  tnmultaary 
curiosity,  bat  rather  by  diversion  and  resolution. 
When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one's  condition  I 
neyer  trouble  me  to  think  of  him,  I  presently 
turn  my  eyes  upon  myself,  to  see  in  what  con- 
dition I  am.  Whatever  concerns  another  relates 
to  me ;  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  eives 
me  caution  and  rouses  me  to  turn  my  defence 
that  way.  We  every  day  and  every  hour  aay 
things  of  another  that  we  might  more  properly 
say  of  ourselves,  could  we  but  revert  our  obser- 
vation to  our  own  concerns  as  well  as  extend 
it  to  others.  And  several  authors  have  in  this 
manner  prejudiced  their  own  cause  by  running 
headlong  upon  those  they  attack,  and  darting 
those  shafts  aeainst  their  enemies  that  are  more 
properly,  and  with  greaier  advantage,  to  be 
retumed  npon  them. 

The  late  Marshal  de  Montlnc,  having  lost  his 
son,  who  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  truth 
a  very  brave  gentleman,  and  of  great  expecta- 
tion, did  to  me,  amongst  his  other  regrets,  very 
much  insist  npon  what  a  sorrow  and  heart- 
breaking it  was  to  him  that  he  had  never  made 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  j  and, 
by  that  humonr  of  fatherly  gravity  and  grimace, 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  an  insight 
into,  and  of  well  knowing,  his  son ;  as  also  of 
letting  him  know  the  extreme  affection  he  had 
for  him,  and  the  worthy  opinion  he  had  of  his 
virtue.  **  The  poor  boy,''  said  he,  "  never  saw 
in  me  other  than  a  stem  and  disdainful  counte- 
nance ;  and  is  gone  in  a  belief  that  I  neither 
knew  how  to  love  or  esteem  him  according  to 
his  desert.  For  whom  did  I  reserve  the  disco- 
very of  that  singular  affection  I  had  for  him  in 
my  soul  7  Was  it  not  he  himself  who  ought  to 
have  had  aU  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  all  the  obli- 
gation ?  I  forced  and  wracked  myself  to  put 
on  and  maintain  thb  vain  disguise,  and  have  by 
that  means  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  conversation,  and,  I  doubt,  in  some  measure 
of  his  affection  ;  which  could  not  but  be  very 
cold  towards  me,  having  never  other  from  me 
than  austerity ;  nor  felt  other  than  a  tyrannical 
manner  of  proceeding."^  I  find  this  complaint 
to  be  rational  and  rightly  apprehended ;  for  as 
I  myself  know,  by  too  certam  experience,  there 
is  not  so  sweet  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
friends  as  the  consciousness  of  having^  had  no 
reserve  with  them,  to  have  had  with  them  a 
perfect  and  entire  communication.  Oh,  my 
nriend  I'  am  I  the  better  for  being  sensible  of 
this ;  or  am  I  the  worse  ?  I  am  donbtless  mnch 
the  better.  I  am  comforted  and  honoured  in 
the  sorrow  for  his  death.  Is  it  not  a  pious,  a 
pleasing  office  of  my  life  to  be  always  npon  my 
friend's  obsequies  7  Can  there  be  any  joy  equal 
to  this  privation  7 

*  "  J«  M  pni*  lift  qn'aYcc  lea  IttrnMt  anz  veoz,  daiu  1m 
S«aU  da  Montaigne,  ee  que  fit  le  Maraaelial  de  Montlnc  dn 
tfrH  ^n'U  a  de  ne  t'tin  pas  commnnifpaA  k  aon  fila,  at  da 
lu  avoir  Uini  ignorer  de  la  tandreaea  qn'il  avoat  pour  lui. 
C'eat  k  MadanM  d'EatiaMW,  De  t amour  U»  p&m 
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I  open  myself  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  very  willingly  let  them  know  in  what  state 
they  are  in  my  opinion  and  good  will,  as  I  do 
to  every  body  else.  I  make  haste  to  brin^  out 
and  produce  myself  to  them ;  for  I  will  not 
have  them  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing. 
Amongst  other  particular  customs  of  our  an- 
cient Gauls,  this,  as  Csesar  reports,  was  one, — 
that  the  sons  never  presented  themselves  before 
their  fathers,  nor  durst  ever  appear  in  their 
company  in  public,  till  they  began  to  bear 
arms ;'  as  if  they  would  intimate,  by  that,  that 
then  was  also  time  for  the  fathers  to  receive 
them  into  their  familiarity  and  acquaintance. 

I  have  observed  yet  anoUier  sort  of  indiscre* 
tion  in  fathers  of  my  time,  that,  not  contented 
with  having  deprived  their  children,  during 
their  own  long  lives,  of  the  share  they  naturally 
ought  to  have  had  in  their  fortunes,  they  after 
leave  to  their  wives  the  same  authority  over 
their  estates,  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  their  own  fancy:  and  I  have 
known  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  having  in  nis  pros- 
pect, by  right  of  succession,  above  fifty  thousand 
crowns  yearly  rovenne,  died  necessitous  and 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  at  above  fifty  years  of 
age ;  his  mother,  in  an  extreme  decrepitude, 
being  yet  in  possession  of  all  his  estates  by  the 
will  of'^  his  frither,  who  had,  for  his  part,  lived 
till  near  eighty  years  old.  This  appears  by  no 
means  reasonable  to  me.  And  therefore  I  tnink 
it  of  very  little  advantacre  to  a  man,  whose  affairs 
are  well  enooeh,  to  seek  a  wife  that  will  dbarge 
his  estate  with  too  great  a  jointure :  Uiere  beiog 
no  sort  of  foreign  debt  or  incumbrance  that 
brings  greater  and  more  frequent  ruin  to  estates 
and  families  than  that.  My  predecessors  have 
ever  been  aware  of  that  danger,  and  provided 
against  it,  and  so  have  I.  But  those  who  dis- 
suade us  from  rich  wives,  for  fear  they  should 
be  less  tractable  and  kind,  are  out  in  their  ad- 
vice to  make  a  man  lose  a  real  convenience  for 
so  frivolous  a  conjecture.  It  costs  an  unreason- 
able woman  no  more  to  pass  over  one  reason 
than  another.  The  more  sne  is  in  the  wrong  the 
better.  Injustice  allures  such,  as  the  honour  of 
their  virtuous  actions  does  the  good ;  the  more 
riches  women  bring  with  them,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  gentle  and 
sweet-natured ;  as  women,  the  frdrer  they  are, 
are  the  more  inclined  to  be  proudly  chaste. 

'Tis  reasonable  to  leave  the  administration  of 
afiairs  to  the  mothers  durine  the  minority  of 
the  children  ;  but  the  father  nas  brought  them 
up  very  ill  if  he  cannot  hope  that,  woen  they 
come  to  maturity,  they  will  have  more  wisdom 
and  dexterity  in  Uie  management  of  their  afiairs 
than  his  wife,  considering  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness of  the  sex.  It  were,  notwithstanding,  to 
say  the  truth,  more  against  nature  to  make  the 

temt  ei^fknit,    Mon  Dien,  que  ce  Ilvra  cat  plain  da  boo 
aaoa.**— JTmL  it  Snlgn4»  Mtn  4mJUi§, 

s  lliia  apoatnpha  la  additaacd  to  La  Boitia. 

*  De  BeOo  OoU.  vL  IS. 


mothers  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  their 
children.  Tlkey  ougnt  to  be  plentifully  provided 
for,  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their 
quality  and  aee,  by  reason  that  necessity  is 
much  more  unbecoming  and  insupportable  to 
them  than  to  men ;  and  therefore  the  son  is 
rather  to  be  cut  short  than  the  mother. 

In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of 
our  goods,  when  we  come  to  die, 
The  moat  pro-  ig^  in  my  opinion,  to  let  them  be 
tion  of  eltetm.  distributed  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  The  laws 
have  considered  it  better  than  we,  and  'tis  bet- 
ter to  let  them  fail  in  their  election  than  rashly 
to  run  the  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours.  Nei- 
ther are  they  properly  ours,  since,  by  a  civil 
prescription,  and  without  us,  they  are  all  judged 
to  certain  successors.  And  althouia^h  we  have 
some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  that  we 
ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  cause, 
to  take  away  that  from  one  which  his  fortune 
has  allotted  him,  and  to  which  the  public  equity 
gives  him  title ;  and  that  it  is  against  reason  to 
abuse  this  libert}',  in  making  it  serve  our  own 
frivolous  and  private  fancies.  My  destiny  has 
been  kind  to  me,  in  not  fumishinff  me  with 
occasions  to  tempt  and  divert  my  aHection  from 
the  common  and  legitimate  institution.  I  see 
some  with  whom  'tis  time  lost  to  employ  a  long 
diligence  of  good  offices :  a  word  ill  taken 
obliterates  ten  years'  merit ;  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  oil  their  good  will 
at  the  last  passase.  The  last  action  carries  it : 
not  the  best  ana  most  frequent  offices,  but  the 
most  recent  and  present,  do  the  work.  These 
are  people  that  play  with  their  wills,  as  with 
apples  and  rods,  to  g^tify  or  chastise  every 
action  of  those  that  pretend  to  an  interest  in 
them.  'Tis  a  thing  of  too  ep-eat  weight  and 
consequence  to  be  so  tumbled  and  to^ed  and 
altered  every  moment :  and  wherein  wise  men 
determine  once  for  all,  having  therein,  above  all 
things,  a  regard  to  reason,  and  to  what  is  pub- 
licly observed.  We  lay  male  inheritance  too 
much  to  heart,  proposing  a  ridiculous  eternity 
to  our  names.  We  are,  moreover,  too  supersti- 
tious in  the  vain  conjectures  of  futurity,  which 
we  derive  from  those  little  observations  we  make 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  cliildren.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  dis- 
possessing me  of  my  rank,  for  having  been  the 
most  dull  and  heavy,  the  most  slow  and  unwil- 
ling at  my  book,  not  of  all  my  brothers  only, 
but  of  all  the  boys  in  the  whole  province ; 
whether  at  my  lesson  or  at  any  bodily  exercise. 
'Tis  a  folly  to  make  an  extraordinary  election 
upon  the  credit  of  these  divinations,  wherein 
wc  are  so  often  deceived.  If  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture were  to  be  violated,  and  Uie  destinies 
corrected  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  our 
heirs,  one  might  more  plausibly  do  it  upon  the 
account  of  some  enormous  persond  deformity  ; 
a  constant  and  incorrigible  vice,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  us  French,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  beauty,  of  important  prejudice. 


The  pleasant  dialogue  betwixt  Plato's  l^s- 
later  and  his  citizens  will  be  an  „  , 
ornament  to  this  place.  "What,"  S^f^theT-jS; 
said  they,  feeling  themselves  sition  of  estates 
about  to  die,  "  may  we  not  dis-  'Jj^i  b^th?"" 
pose  of  our  own  to  whom  we  uvs. 
please  ?  Gods,  what  cruelty,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us,  according  as  we 
have  been  served  and  attended  in  our  sickness, 
in  old  age,  and  other  affisurs,  to  give  more  or 
less  to  those  whom  we  have  found  most  diligent 
about  us.  at  our  own  fancy  and  discretion !" 
To  whicn  the  legislator  answers  thus :  "  My 
friends,  who  are  now,  without  Question,  very 
soon  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you  either  to  know 
yourselves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the 
Delphic  inscription.  I,  who  make  the  laws,  am 
of  opinion  that  you  neither  are  yourselves  your 
own,  neither  is  that  yours  of  which  you  are 
possessed.  Both  your  goods  and  you  belong 
to  your  families,  as  well  those  past  as  those  to 
come ;  but  yet,  both  your  family  and  goods  do 
much  more  appertain  to  the  publio.  Wherefore, 
lest  any  flatterers  in  your  age,  or  in  your  sick- 
ness, or  any  passion  of  your  own,  snould  un- 
seasonably prevail  with  you  to  make  an  unjust 
will,  I  shall  take  care  to  prevent  that  impro- 
priety. But,  having  respect  both  to  the  universal 
interest  of  the  city,  ana  that  of  your  particular 
family,  I  shall  establish  laws,  and  make  it 
appear  that  a  particular  convenience  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  common  benefit.  Go  then 
cheerfully  where  human  necessity  calls  you.  It 
belongs  to  me,  who  have  no  moro  respect  to 
one  thing  than  another,  and  who,  as  much  as 
in  me  lies,  am  careful  of  the  public  concern,  to 
take  care  of  what  you  leave  behind  you."^ 

To  return  to  my  subject :  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  women  are  very  rarely 
bom  to  whom  the  prerogative    *Tta  dingewus 
over  men,  the  maternal  and  na-    [^e^ower  S 
tural  excepted,   is   in   any  sort    the  widows  to 
due,  unless  it  be  for  the  punish-    ■^■^  *^\*?^1 

'       «         1  .  1     xr  1      cession  of  the 

ment  of  such  as  m  some  lustful  fathers  amoog 
humour  have  voluntarily  sub-  their  chiidreo. 
mitted  themselves  to  them  :  but 
that  does  nothing  concern  the  old  ones,  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking.  This  considera- 
tion it  is  which  has  made  us  so  willing  to  forge 
and  give  force  to  that  law,  which  was  never 
yet  seen  by  any  one,  by  which  women  are 
excluded  the  succession  to  tliis  crown;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  government  in  the  world 
where  it  b  not  pleaded  as  'tis  here,  by  mere 
reason  of  the  thmg  that  gives  it  authority, 
though  fortune  has  given  it  more  credit  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  'Tis  danserous  to  leave 
the  disposal  of  our  succession  to  their  judgment, 
according  to  the  choice  they  shall  make  of 
children,  which  is  often  fantastic  and  unjust ; 
for  the  irregular  appetite  and  depraved  taste 
they  have  during  the  time  of  their  being  witli 
child,  they  have  at  all  other  times  in  the  mind. 


*  Plato,  Laws,  xi. 
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to 
their  children. 


W«  eommonly  see  them  fond  of  the  most  weak, 
ricketty,  and  deformed  children,  or  of  those, 
if  they  have  such,  as  are  at  the  breast.  For, 
not  having  sufficient  force  of  reason  to  choose 
and  embrace  that  which  is  most  worthy,  diey 
the  more  willingly  suffer  themselves  to  be 
earned  away,  where  iJie  impressions  of  nature 
are  most  alone ;  like  animals  that  know  their 
young  no  longer  than  they  give  them  suck. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  is  easy  by  experience  to  be 
diseemed  that  this  natural  affection,  to  which 
we  give  so  great  authority,  has 

^^TbeliSdtta     ^°*    *    ^^"7  ^®*^    ^^^    shallow 

the  natarai  root.  For  a  very  little  profit 
••«**«>  <rf  we  every  day  ravish  their  own 
children  out  of  their  mothers' 
arms,  and  make  them  take  ours 
in  their  room.  We  make  them  a,bandon  their 
own  to  some  pitiful  nurse,  to  which  we  disdain 
to  commit  ours,  or  to  some  she-goat :  forbid- 
ding them  not  only  to  give  them  suck,  what 
danger  soever  they  run  thereby,  but  moreover 
to  take  any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  tiiey 
may  wholly  be  taken  up  with  the  care  of,  and 
attendance  apon,  ours.  And  we  see  in  most  of 
them  au  adulterate  affection,  begot  by  custom 
toward  the  foster-children,  more  vehement  than 
the  natural,  and  greater  solicitude  for  the  pre* 
*  servation  of  those  they  have  taken  charge  of 
than  their  own.  And  that  which  I  was  saying 
of  goats  was  upon  this  account ;  that  it  is  ordi- 
nary, all  about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  country- 
women, when  they  want  suck  of  their  own,  to 
call  goats  to  their  assistance.  And  I  have  at 
this  hour  two  footmen  that  never  sucked  women's 
milk  more  than  eight  days  a£ter  they  were 
bom.  These  goats  are  imme- 
diately taught  to  come  to  suckle 
the  little  children,  well  knowing 
their  voices  when  they  cry,  and 
come  running  to  them ;  when,  if  any  other 
than  that  they  are  acquainted  with  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  refuse  to  let  it  suck ;  and 
the  child  will  do  the  same  to  any  other  goat. 
I  saw  one  the  other  dav  from  whom  they  had 
taken  away  the  goat  that  used  to  nourish  it, 
by  reason  the  father  had  only  borrowed  it  of  a 
neighbour,  that  would  not  touch  any  other  tJiey 
cotud  bring,  and  died  doubtless  of  hunger. 
Beasts  do  as  easily  alter  and  corrupt  their 
natural  affections  as  we.  I  believe  that  in 
what  Herodotus^  relates  of  a  certain  district  of 
Lybia  there  are  many  mistakes.  He  says, — 
"  That  the  women  are  there  in  common ;  but 
that  the  child,  so  soon  as  it  can  go,  finds  him 
out  in  the  crowd  for  his  father,  to  whom  he  is 
first  led  by  his  natural  inclination." 

Now,  in  oonsiderinff  this  simple  reason  for 
loving  our  children  and  calling  them  our  second- 
selves,  only  because  we  begot  them,  it  appears, 


toffireradito 
chudraii. 


*  What  Rerodotui  raya,  howeivr.  Is  that  «ach  child  it 
ttfud^  M  belonging  to  the  man  whom  he  mod  iwemblee : 
Ty»  &»  oXxn  rm*  A»d^¥,  The  othf r  reading,  hxn,  ie  not 
feeeived. 

>  In  the  PAmdo, 


methlnks,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  pro- 
duction proceeding  from  us  that 
should  no  less  recommend  itself  Books,  immor- 
to  our  love :  for  that  which  we  *•*  chUdren. 
engender  by  the  soul,  the  issue 
of  our  understanding,  courage,  and  abilities, 
springs  from  nobler  parts  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  that  are  much  more  our  own ;  we 
are  both  father  and  mother  together  in  this 
generation.  These  cost  us  a  fifreat  deal  more, 
and  bring  us  more  honour,  if  they  have  any 
things  of  ^ood  in  them.  For  the  value  of  other 
children  is  much  more  theirs  than  ours ;  the  share 
we  have  in  them  is  very  little ;  but  of  these, 
all  the  beauty,  all  the  grace  and  value,  is  ours. 
Thus  'tis  that  they  more  livelilv  represent  and 
resemble  us  than  the  rest.  Plato'  adds  that 
those  are  immortal  children  that  immortalise 
their  fathers,  as  Lvcurgus,  Solon,  Minos.  Now, 
histories  beine  full  of  examples  of  the  common 
affection  of  fathers  to  their  children,  it  seems 
not  altogether  improper  to  introduce  some  few 
also  of  this  other  idnd.  Heliodorus,  that  good 
Bishop  of  Trioca,  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity, 
profit,  and  devotion,  of  so  venerable  a  prelacy, 
than  to  lose  his  daughter;'  a  daughter  that 
continues  to  this  day  very  graceful  and  comelv, 
though,  peradventure,  a  little  too  curiously 
and  wantonly  set  off,  and  too  amorous,  for  an 
ecclesiastic  and  sacerdotal  daughter.  There 
was  one  Labienus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  authority^,  and,  amongst  other  good 
qualities,  excellent  m  aU  sorts  of  literature,  who 
was,  as  I  take  it,  the  son  of  that  great  Labie- 
nus, the  chief  of  Cssar*s  captains  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul,  and  who,  afterwards  siding  with 
Pompey  the  Great,  so  valiantly  maintained  his 
cause,  till  he  was  by  Csesar  defeated  in  Spain. 
This  Labienus  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
had  several  enemies,  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and, 
'tis  likely,  courtiers  and  minions  of  the  emperor 
of  his  time,  who  were  very  angry  at,  and  dis- 
pleased with,  his  freedom  and  the  paternal 
numour  whicn  he  yet  retained  aeainst  tyranny, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  had  tinc- 
tured his  books  and  writinffs.  His  adversaries, 
before  the  magistracy  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
several  pieces  he  had  published,  and  prevailed 
so  far  against  him  as  to  have  them  condemned 
to  the  flames.^  It  was  in  him  that  this  new 
example  of  punishment  was  begun,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  against  several  others  at 
Rome,  to  punish  even  writing  and  studies  with 
death.  Tnere  would  not  be  means  and  matter 
enough  of  cruelty  did  we  not  mix  with  them 
things  that  nature  has  exempted  from  all  sense 
and  suffering,  as  reputation  and  the  prodacts 
of  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  communicate  cor- 
poreal punishments  to  the  learning  and  monu- 
ments of  the  muses.     Now  Labienus  could  not 


"  Vis.,  his  Amormu  Hi$tory  of  Theaginet  and  Chttrielea, 
or  Sthiopian  Hitiorp.  See  Nicephorus,  zii.  34.  Bayle,  tii 
vtr6o,  disputes  the  tradition. 

*  Seneca,  Rhetor.  CoiUrov,  r.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
labienus  was  the  son  of  C«sar*s  lieutenaat.  See  Vosstiu, 
d€  Hist.  Lot,  i.  Sft. 
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suffer  this  loes,  nor  sarvWe  these  his  so  dear 
issue,  and  therefore  caused  himself  to  be  con- 
veyed and  shnt  up  alive  in  the  monument  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  made  shift  to  kill  and 
bury  himself  at  once.  'Tis  hard  to  show  a 
more  violent  paternal  affection  than  this.  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  his 
very  intimate  friend,  seeing  his  books  bum, 
cried  out,  '^  That  by  the  same  sentence  they 
should  also  condemn  him  to  the  fire  too,  seeing 
that  he  carried  in  his  memory  all  that  they 
contained."    The  like  misfortune  befel  Cremu- 

tius  Cordus,  who  being  accused 
Cordat's  writ-  for  having  in  his  books  com- 
c?totheAra"'    mended  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 

dirty,  servile,  and  dejgeDcrate 
6C!nate,  worthy  a  worse  master  than  Tiberius, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames.  He 
was  willing  to  bear  them  company,  and  killed 
himself  with  fasting.*  The  good  Lucan,  being 
condemned  by  that  rascal  Nero,  at  the  last  ^p' 
of  his  life,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  blood 
was  already  gone  by  the  veins  of  his  arms, 
which  he  had  caused  his  physician  to  open  to 
make  him  die,  and  that  the  cold  had  seized  on 
all  his  extremities,  and  began  to  approach  his 
vital  parts ;  the  last  thing  he  had  in  nis  memory 
was  some  of  the  verses  of  his  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  which  he  repeated,  and  died  with  them  in 
his  mouth.'  What  was  this  but  taking  a  tender 
and  paternal  leave  of  his  children,  in  imitation 
of  the  farewell  blessings  and  embraces  where- 
with we  part  with  ours  when  we  come  to  die; 
and  an  effect  of  that  natural  inclination  that 
suggests  to  our  remembrance,  in  this  extremity, 
those  things  which  were  dearest  to  us  during  life? 
Can  we  believe  that  Epicurus,'  who,  as  he 
says  himself,  dying  of  intolerable  pains  of  the 
cholic,  had  all  his  consolation  in  the  beauty  of 
the  doctrine  he  left  behind  him,  could  have  re- 
ceived the  same  satisfaction  from  many  children, 
though  never  so  well  brought  up,  had  he  had 
them,  as  he  did  from  the  issue  of  so  many  rich 
and  admirable  writings  ?  Or  that,  had  it  been  in 
his  choice  to  have  left  behind  him  a  deformed 
and  untoward  child,  or  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
book,  he,  or  any  other  man  of  his  understand- 
ing, would  not  rather  have  chosen  to  have  run 
the  first  misfortune  than  the  other?  It  had 
been,  perhaps,  an  impiety  in  St.  Austin,  for  ex- 
ample, if,  on  die  one  Dand,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  nim  to  bury  his  writings,  from  which  our 
religion  has  received  so  great  advantage ;  or, 
on  the  other,  to  bury  his  children,  had  he  had 
any,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  bury  his  chil- 
dren? And  I  know  not  whether  I  had  not 
much  rather  have  begot  a  very  beautiful  one, 

through  my  society  with  the 
oftheafliKtion    muses,  than  by  lying  with  my 

S^'SS-te  ^jf«-  ,  To  this  sucR  as  it  fa, 
hi*  book.  what  I  give  it  I  ^ive  it  abso- 

lutely and  irrevocably,  as  men  do 

1  Tad'oi,  AnntU.  iv.  34. 

*  ld.ib.xr.7Q. 

*  LMftiu*,  in  niti,  iz.  SS.    Cicero,  de  Finib.  it.  SO. 

*  Ethict,  u.  7. 


to  their  bodily  children.  That  little  I  have 
done  for  it  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal.  It 
may  know  many  things  that  I  have  forgotten^ 
and  retain  from  me  uiat  which  I  have  not  re- 
tained myself;  and  that,  as  a  stranger,  I  must 
borrow  thence,  should  I  stand  in  need.  If  I 
am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is  richer  than  I. 

There  are  few  men  addicted  to  poetry  who 
would  not  be  much  prouder  to  be  father  to  the 
^neid  than  to  the  handsomest  and  best  made 

C'h  of  Rome,  and  that  would  not  ranch  better 
the  loss  of  the  one  than  the  other.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,^  the  poet,  of  all  sorts  of 
artificers,  is  fondest  of  his  work.  'Tis  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Epaminondas,  who  boasted  that  for  all 
his  posterity,  he  left  two  daughters  behind  him 
which  would  one  day  do  their  father  honour, 
(meaning  the  two  noble  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  Lacedsemonians)^  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  exchange  these  for  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  of  all  Greece :  or  that  Alex- 
ander, or  CsBsar,  ever  wished  to  be  deprived  of 
the  grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
for  the  conveniency  of  having  children  and 
heirs,  how  perfect  and  accomplished  soever. 
Nay,  I  make  great  question  whether  Phidias, 
or  any  other  excellent  statuary,  would  be  so 
solicitous  of  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  his  natural  children  as  he  would  be  of  a 
rare  statue,  which  with  long  labour  and  study 
he  had  perfected  according  to  art.  And  to 
those  furious  and  irrenilar  passions  that  have 
sometimes  flamed  in  mthers  towards  their  own 
daughters,  and  in  mothers  towards  their  own 
sons ;  the  like  is  also  found  in  this  other  sort 
of  parentage.  Witness  what  is  related  of 
Pygmalion,  who,  having  made  the  statue  of  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  fell  so  passionately 
in  love  with  this  work  of  his  that  the  Oods,  in 
pity  of  his  passion,  were  fain  to  inspire  it 
with  life: 

Tentafciim  mollescit  ebur,  positoqne  rigort 
Subiidit  digitia.* 

"  Btrd  though  it  wm,  beginning  to  relent. 
The  Wry  breMt  beneath  hie  flogen  bent." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


OF  THE  ARMS   OF  TBB  PARTHIANS. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom,  and  a  little  unmanly,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  our  time  have 

got,  not  to  put  on  their  armour,    The  ill  nutom 
ut  just  upon  the  point  of  the    of  not  being 
most  extreme  necessity  ;  and  to    ^^  '^^[."^ 
lay  it  by  again  as  soon  as  ever    gate*. 
there  is  any  show  of  the  danger 
being  a  little  over;   whence  many  disorders 
arise;    for  every  one  bustling   and    running 
to    his   arms,   just  when   he    should    go    to 

>  Diod.  Sic.  XT.  87.  Nepoe,  in  hie  life  of  this  grent  ctp- 
tain,  make*  him  apeak  but  of  one  daughter,  the  Battle  of 
Leuetra. 

•  OTid,  Met.  X.  SSa 
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dbarge,  has  his  cairesB  to  buckle  on  when  bis 
oompanions  are  already  put  to  the  rout.  Our 
aiuxstora  were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece, 
lanoe,  and  gauntlets  to  carry,  but  never  put  off 
their  other  pieces  so  long  as  there  was  any 
w<Rk  to  be  done.  Our  troops  are  now  cum- 
bered and  rendered  unsightly  with  the  clutter 
of  baggage  and  servants,  that  cannot  be  from 
their  masters,  by  reason  they  carry  their  arms. 
Livy,  speaking  of  our  nation,  Intolerantissima 
habifis  corpora  vix  arma  humerU  gerebant} 
"  Their  boaies  were  so  impatient  of  labour  that 
they  eonld  scarcely  endure  to  wear  their  ar- 
moar."  Many  nations  do  yet,  as  anciently, 
eo  to  war  witliout  defensive  arms ;  or  such,  at 
feaat,  as  were  of  very  little  proof. 

Tcgnina  qveU  e^uttun,  nptai  do  sabere  cortex.* 

**  Who  tbdr  temples  only  bind 
With  a  light  helm,  made  of  the  cork-trae  rind." 

Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  captain  that 
ever  was,  very  seldom  wore  armour ;  and  such 
amongst  us  as  slight  it  do  not  by  that  much 
barm  the  main  concern )  for  If  we  see  some 
killed  for  want  of  it,  there  are  few  less  whom 
the  lumber  of  armour  helps  to  destroy,  either 
by  being  over-burdened,  crushed,  and  cramped 
with  its  weight,  by  a  rude  shock,  or  otherwise. 
For,  in  plain  truth,  to  observe  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  that  which  we  have 
now  in  use,  it  seems  as   if  we 
only  sought  to  defend  ourselves ; 
we  are  rather  loaded,  than  secured, 
by  it.    We  have  enough  to  do  to 
support  its  weiffht,  manacled  and 
immured,  as  if  we  were  only  to  contend  with 
the  shock  of  our  armour ;  and  as  if  we  had  not 
the  same  obligation  to  defend  it  as  it  has  to  de- 
fend OS.    Tacitusi"  gives  a  pleasant  description 
of  the  men-at-arms  of  our  ancient  Gauls,  so 
armed  as  to  be  only  able   to  move,  without 
power  to  offend,  or  possibility  to  be  offended, 
or  to  rise  again  when  once  beaten  down.     Lu- 
cuUus,  seeing  certain  soldiers  of  the  Medes  vthat 
made  the  front  of  Tigranes's  army,  heavily 
armed,  and  very  uneasy,  as  if  in  prisons  of 
iron,  thence  conceived  hopes  with  great  ease 
to    defeat   them ;    and   by    them   Segan    his 
charge  and  victory.^    And  now  that  our  mus- 
queteers  are  come  into  credit,  I  believe  some  in- 
vention will  be  found  out  to  immure  us  for  our 
safety,  and  draw  us  to  the  war  in  castles,  such 
as  toose  the  ancients  loaded  their  elephants 
withal. 

This  humour  is  far  differing  from  that  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  sharply  reprehended  his 
soldiers  for  having  planted  caltraps*  under 
water,  in  a  part  of  the  fosse  by  whico  those  of 


1  Book  X.  ss. 

*  Mneid,  Tii.  749. 

•  JbmaL  Ui.  43. 

«  Platercb.  in  vitA. 

*  A  lort  of  ehemmr  de/r1$e. 

•  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  a.  The  l^ettn  teit  merely  nyi  that 
lUe  eCratagvm  waa  propoacd  to  Scipio,  who  refuaed  to 
adopt  it. 


tj  Ua  weight, 
to  be  proper 


the  town  he  held  besieged  might  sally  out  upon 
him ;  saving  that  those  who  assaulted  should 
think  01  attacking,  and  not  of  fearing;*  sus- 
pecting, with  good  reason,  that  this  stop  they 
bad  put  to  the  enemy  would  make  them  less 
vigilant  upon  their  duty.  He  said,  also,  to  a 
young  man  showing  him  a  fine  buckler  he  had 
that  he  was  very  proud  of;  '*  It  is  a  very  fine 
buckler,  indeed ;  but  a  Roman  soldier  ought 
to  repose  greater  confidence  in  his  right  hand 
than  in  his  left." 

Now  'tis  nothing  but  the  not  being  used  to 
wear  them  that  makes  the  weight  of  our  arms 
so  intolerable : 

L'nabergo  in  doaao  hareano,  et  I'elmo  in  teats, 
Duo  di  queati  guerrier,  dei  quali  io  canto ; 
Ne  notte  o  dl,  dopo  ch'  entniro  in  queata 
StanxA,  gV  hareano  mai  mesai  da  canto ; 
Che  fadle  a  portar  come  la  Teata 
Em  lor,  perche  in  uao  I'aTean  tanto.' 

**  TWo  of  theae  heroea  whom  I  aing,  had  on 
*      Each  hia  bright  helm,  and  atrong  habergeon ; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  minute'a  apace. 
Once  laid  them  by  whilst  they  were  in  thia  place ; 
80  long  aMuatomed  this  weight  to  bear. 
Their  cloihea  to  them  not  lightor  did  appear.*' 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  was  wont  continually 
to  march  on  foot,  completely 
armed,  at  the  head  of  his  army."  Anna  of  Ro- 
The  Roman  infantry  always  car-  S?Sei?Sii- 
ried  not  only  their  helmet,  sword  tary  diacipixne. 
and  shield  (for  as  to  arms,  says 
Cicero,  they  were  so  accustomed  to  have  them 
always  on  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to 
them  than  their  own  limbs ;  Arma  enim  mem" 
bra  mUitis  esse  cUcunt  ;•)  but  moreover,  fifteen 
days'  provision,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  piles,  or  stakes,  wherewith  to  fortify  their 
camp,  to  sixty  pounds'  weight.  And  Marius's 
soldiers,*^  laden  at  the  same  rate,  were  inured  to 
maroh  in  battalia  five  leagues  in  five  houre ; 
and  sometimes,  upon  an  urgent  occasion,  six. 
Their  military  discipline  was  much  ruder  than 
ours,  and  accordingly  produced  much  greater 
effects.  The  younger  Scipio,  reforming  his 
army  in  Spain,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  eat 
standing,  and  nothing  that  was  dressed.*^  The 
jeer  that  was  given  a  Lacedaemonian  soldier  is 
marvellously  pat  to  the  matter,  who,  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  war,  was  reproached  to  have  been 
seen  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  were  so 
inured  to  hardship  that,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  would,  it  was  a  shame  to  be  seen  under 
any  other  cover  than  the  roof  of  Heaven,  We 
should  not  march  our  people  very  far  at  that 
rate. 

As  to  what  remains,  Marcellinus,  a  man  bred 
up  in  the  Roman  wars,  curiously  observes  the 
manner  of  the  Partliians  arming  themselves; 
and  the  rather  for  its  being  so  different  from 


7  Arioeto,  lU.  SO. 

s  Xiphilin,  <fi  ei/d. 

•  TuMCul.  Quma.  ii.  18>  Henee,  in  Latin,  the  analogy 
between  armm,  arma,  with  armua,  the  ahouldcr,  and  armi/la, 
braceleta. 

>«  Plutarch,  in  v(U. 

>>  Plutarch,  Apothegms, 


that  of  the   Romans.      <<Th^ 

Amu  of  the  had,"  Bay«  he,  "  annoar  arti- 
P.rt]u«u.  g^jj^jiy  ^^^gjj^  jij^g  ^  ^^^y  jj^^jg 

feathers,  which  did  nothing  hinder  the  motion 
of  the  body,  and  yet  so  hard  that  our  darts 
hitting  upon  it  would  rebound/'^  (These  were 
the  coats  of  mail  our  forefathers  were  so  con- 
stantly wont  to  use.)  And  in  another  place : 
<<  They  had,"  says  he,  '*  strong  and  able  horses, 
covered  with  thick  tanned  hides  of  leather,  and 
were  themselves  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  great 
plates  of  iron  so  artificially  ordered  that,  in  all 
parts  of  the  limbs  which  reauired  bending,  they 
assisted  motion.  One  would  have  said  that  they 
were  men  of  iron  ;  having  armour  for  the  head 
so  neatly  fitted,  and  so  naturally  representing 
the  form  of  a  fiice,  that  they  were  no  where 
vulnerable,  save  at  two  little  round  holes  that 
gave  them  a  little  light;  and  certain  small 
chinks  about  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  through 
which  they  did,  with  great  difficulty,  breathe." 

Flexilia  inductia  uiimAtar  lamina  membria, 
Horhbilb  tUu  ;  credas  simnlacra  moreri 
Perrea,  co(^ato(|oe  riroa  spirare  metallo. 
Par  veatitiu  equu  :  ferrata  fronte  minantor, 
Ferratotqae  movent,  aociui  Yulneria,  armoa.* 

"  Stiff  plates  of  steel  over  the  body  laid, 
Br  annoren'  skill  so  flexible  were  made 
liiat,  dreadful  to  be  seen,  joo  would  them  guess 
Not  to  be  men,  but  moving  images : 
The  horse,  like  arm'd,  spikes  bore  in  fronts  above, 
And  fearless  they  their  iron  shoulders  move/' 

A  description  very  near  resembling  the  equi- 
page of  the  men-at-arms  in  France,  with  their 
barbed  horses.  Plutarch  says  that  Demetrius 
caused  two  complete  suits  of  armour  to  be  made 
for  himself  and  for  Alcimus,  the  first  warrior 
about  him,  of  six-score  pounds  weight  each ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  suits  weighed  but  half 
so  much." 


CHAPTER   X. 


OF  BOOKS. 


I  UAKB  no  doubt  but  that  (  often  happen  to 
speak  of  things  that  are  much  better,  and  more 
truly,  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
trade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay  of  my 
natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts :  and  whoever 
shall  take  me  tripping  in  my  ignorance,  will 
not  in  an]^  sort  displease  me ;  for  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  become  responsible  to  another 
for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor 
satisfied  with  them.  Whoever  goes  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to 
be  found ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  little  profess. 


^  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  Latin  historian,  thoagh,  by 
birth,  a  Greek,  who  bore  arms  under  the  emperors  Con< 
atantius,  Julian,  &e.  Ub.  zxiv.  cap.  7. 

*  Claudian  in  Ru/.  il.  35g. 

•Plutarch,  in  vUA,  who  tells  the  atoiy  somewhat 
dunirently. 

«  It  was  not  tiU  after  Montaigne's  death  that  his  editor 


These  are  fiuides  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lav  open 
myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known 
to  me,  or  have  formerly  been,  according  as  for- 
tune has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they 
have  been  explained;  but  I  have  for^^tten 
them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  readmg,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  retention  j  so  that  I  can  pro- 
mise no  certaintv,  if  not  to  make  knotvcn  to 
what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  r^o. 
Theremre  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  T 
write,  but  my  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how 
to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own:  for  I 
make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  for  want 
of  language,  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  well 
myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  bor- 
rowings, I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designed 
to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had 
made  them  twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or 
within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  au- 
thors that  they  seem,  methinks,  themselves 
sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving 
me  the  trouble.^  In  reasons,  com- 
parisons, and  arguments,  if  I  ^^^5"- 
transplantanyintomyownsoU,  SSSltotsSi 
and  confound  them  amongst  my  the  authora 
own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  au-  '^JJejf*""  *** 
thor  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  ^^ 
forward  censurers  that  fkll  upon  all  sorts  of 
writiiKCs,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet 
living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth^ 
which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  ca- 
pacity of  judging,  and  which  seems  to  convict 
the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception 
and  design.  I  would  have  them  give  Plutarch 
a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a 
heat  with  railing  against  Seneca,  when  they 
think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own 
weakness  under  these  great  reputations.  I  shall 
love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by 
clearness  of  underetanding  and  judgment,  and 
by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty 
of  reason :  for  I,  who,  for  want  of  memory, 
am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by 
their  national  livery,  am  yet  wise  enough  to 
know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that 
my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing  any  of  those 
rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing ; 
and  that  all  the  firuits  of  my  own  growUi  are 
not  worth  any  one  of  them.  For  this,  indeed, 
I  hold  myself  responsible,  though  the  confession 
make  against  me ;  if  there  be  any  vanity  and 
vice  in  my  writings,  which  I  do  not  of  myself 
perceive,  nor  can  discern,  when  pointed  out  to 
me  by  another ;  for  many  faults  escape  the  eye, 
but  the  infirmity  of  judgment  consists  in  not 
being  able  to  discern  them,  when,  by  another. 


undertook  to  name  the  authors  whom  he  had  quoted.  And 
this  was  rather  attempted  than  executed  up  to  the  edition  of 
M.  Buchon  (whence  the  present  translation  is  corrected 
and  enlarged),  whieh  not  only  shews  the  places  whence 
Montaigne  ouoted  those  passages,  but  also  many  others, 
which  he  had  only  referred  to  in  a  verr  loose  manner,  though 
he  had  inserted  the  sense  of  them  in  his  work. 
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laid  open  to  us.  Knowledge  and  truth  may  be 
in  us  without  judgment,  and  judgment  also 
without  them ;  but  the  confession  of  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies  of 
judgment  that  I  know.  I  have  no  other  officer 
to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and  file,  but  for- 
tune. As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap 
them  in;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole 
bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content 
that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and  or- 
dinary pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on 
at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these 
subjects  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be 
^orant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to 
discoune  of.  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it 
so  dear  as  it  will  cost.  My  design  b  to  pass 
over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  There  is  nothing  that  1  will  break 
mj  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what 
price  soever. 
I  seek,  in  the  reading  of  books,  only  to 
please  myself  by  an  irreproach- 
?^*i?**^i55*    able  diversion :  or,  if  I  study,  it 

tofindm book..     ^  f^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^y^^ 

treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  instructs 
me  how  to  live  and  die  well : 

Hm  meat  td  meUs  tudet  oportct  equos.' 


"  I  to  thii  only  eoarae 
TiaiA  np,  ftod  in  it  onlj  bratht  mj 


hone. 


If 


I  do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading;  after  a  charge  or 
two  I  give  them  over.  Should  I  insist  upon 
I  them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time ;  for 
I  have  an  impatient  understanding  that  must  be 
satisfied  at  once ;  what  I  do  not  discern  at  first, 
by  persistine  becomes  still  more  obscure.  I  do 
nothing  without  gaiety  ;  continuation,  and  a  too 
obstinate  endeavour,  darkens,  stupifies  and  tires 
my  judgment.  My  sight  is  confounded  and 
dissipated  with  poring ;  I  must  withdraw  it,  and 
refer  the  discovery  to  new  attempts ;  just  as,  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  lustre  of  scarlet,  we  are 
taught  to  pass  it  lightly  over  with  the  eye,  in 
running  it  over  at  sevenu  sudden  and  reiterated 
views  and  glances.  If  one  book  does  not 
please  me,  i  take  another,  and  never  meddle 
with  any  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weary  of 
doing  nothing.  I  care  not  much  for  new  ones, 
because  the  old  seem  fuller,  and 
Montoipnop>e-  of  stronger  reason  :  neither  do  I 
femd  uc  writ-    much  tamper  with  Greek  authors, 

uun  oi   tno  <«  .    j  « 

luMicnta  to  tha    foi*  ™y  judgment  loves  not  to 
modcnu.  occupy  itself  on  matters  which  I 

know  but  superficially.'  Amongst 
those  that  are  simply  pleasant  of  the  modems, 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  Rabelais,  and  the  Basia 
of  Johannes  Secundus,  if  those  may  be  ranged 


>  Propertiua,  Iv.  I,  70* 

*  MoDtaigne  takm  other  occMiont  to  deelwrs,  mora  dit- 
tinctljr,  his  ignorance  of  Greek ;  yet  we  And  hun  often 
quoting  pesugce  fron  that  lejiguage. 

3  The  AnoehtM  i»  not  bj  Flato,  and  Leertiua  had  alrcedy 


What  he 
thought  of  Grid 
in  the  decline 
of  hialife. 


under  that  title,  are  worth  reading.  As  to  the 
Amadises,  and  such  kind  of  stuff,  they  had  not 
the  credit  to  take  me,  so  much  as  in  my  child- 
hood. And  I  will  moreover  say  (whether 
boldly  or  rashly),  that  this  old,  heavy  soul  of 
mine  is  now  no  longer  delighted  with  Arioeto  ; 
no,  nor  with  the  ^ood  fellow  Ovid ;  his  facility 
and  invention,  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  ravished,  are  now  of 
no  relish,  and  I  can  hardly  have 
the  patience  to  read  him.  I 
speak  my  opinion  freely  of  all 
things,  even  of  those  that,  perhaps,  exceed  my 
capacity,  and  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  in 
anywise  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  judgment 
I  deliver  b  to  show  the  measure  of  my  own 
sight,  and  not  that  of  the  things.  When  I 
find  myself  disgusted  with  Plato's  Aziochus, 
as  witn  a  work,  considering  who  the  author 
was,  without  force,  my  judgment  does  not  be- 
lieve itself:'  it  is  not  so  arrogant  as  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  so  many  other  ftaimous  judg- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  it  considers  as  its 
directors  and  masters,  and  with  whom  it  is  ra- 
ther content  to  err ;  in  such  a  case  it  condemns 
itself,  either  for  stopping  at  the  outer  bark,  not 
bein^  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  or  for  con- 
sidering it  bjr  some  &lse  light,  and  is  content 
with  securing  itself  Grom  trouble  and  error  only ; 
and,  as  to  its  own  weakness,  does  frankly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  it.  It  thinks  it  gives  a 
just  intei^retation,  according  to  the  appearance 
that  its  conceptions  present  to  it ;  but  they  are 
weak  and  imperfect.  Most  of  the  Fables  of 
^sop  have  several  meanings ;  those  who  my- 
thologised  them  chose  some  aspect  that  quadrates 
well  to  the  Fable ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  'tis 
but  the  first  face  that  presents  itself,  and  but 
superficial ;  there  vet  remain  others  more  lively, 
essential,  and  profound,  into  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate ;  and  just  so  do  I. 
I  But  to  proceed.  I  have  always  thought  that, 
!  in  poetry,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ho- 
1  race,  do  many  degrees  excel  the  rest,  and  sig- 
>  naliy,  Virgil  in  his  Gearaictf  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  most  finished  worK  in  poetry ;  in  compa- 
rison of  which  a  man  may  easily  discern  tnat 
,  there  are  some  places  in  his  JEneids  to  which 
'  the  author  would  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
file,  bad  he  had  leisure :  the  fifUi  oni-ii-. «! 

book  of  his  JEneids  seems  to  me    yj^uf""" 
the  most  perfect.     I  also  love 
Lucan,  and  willingly  read  him ;  not  so  much 
for  his  style  as  for  his  own  worth, 
and  the  truth  and  solidity  of  his       ^  ^""^  * 
opinions  and  judgments.    As  for  my  good  Te- 
rence, the  standard  of  all  that  is       q^  Teienee 
charming  and  eloquent  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  I  find  in  him  so  admirable  and 
lively  a  representation  of  our  manners  and  the 


admitted  this.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
JGaehinea,  the  Socratician  (ice  the  edition  by  Jean  Le  Clerc, 
Amsterdam,  1711);  others  haTc  gi^en  it  to  Xenociatee,  the 
Chalcedonian.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dialogue  >•  one  of  Tcry 
great  antiquity. 


O 
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moTements  of  the  soul,  that  our  actions  throw 
me  at  every  turn  upon  him ;  and  I  cannot  read 
him  80  oft  that  I  do  not  stili  discover  some  new 
g^e  and  beauty.  Such  as  lived  near  VirgiPs 
time  were  scandalized  that  some  should  com- 

Of  Lucn^tiu..  PJ«  .^!°»  wj»^  Lucretius.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  comparison  is, 
in  truth,  very  unequal ;  a  belief  that,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  much  ado  to  assure  myself  in,  when 
I  meet  with  some  excellent  passages  in  Lucre- 
tius. But,  if  they  were  so  angry  at  this  com- 
parison, wliat  would  they  have  said  of  the  bru- 
tish and  barbarous  stupidity  of  those  who,  at 
this  hour,  compare  Ariosto  with  him  ?  and  what 
would  Ariosto  himself  say  7 

O  ■aecttlnin  iudpieiu,  et  infacetam  !> 
*'  O  fooliah,  tMtelen  age  !" 

I  think  the  ancients  had  more  reason  to  be 
uigry  with  those  who   comnared  Plautns  to 

Terence  (thougn  he  smacks  more 
^  "Jjj^ijjjj  of  his  man),  than  Lucretius  to 
Tcfcnce.  Virgil.     It  makes  much  for  the 

honour  and  preference  of  Terence 
that  the  iather  of  Roman  eloquence  had  him 
alone  so  often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sentence 
that  the  best  judge  of  Roman  poets  has  passed 
upon  the  other.'  I  have  often  observed  that 
those  of  our  times  who  take  upon  them  to  write 
comedies  (as  well  as  the  Italians,  who  are  happy 
enough  in  that  way  of  writing),  take  in  three  or 
four  arguments  of  those  of  Plautus  or  Terence 
to  make  one  of  theirs,  and  crowd  five  or  six  of 
Boccaccio's  novels  into  one  single  com^y .  That 
which  makes  them  so  load  themselves  with 
matter  is  the  diffidence  they  have  of  being  able 
to  support  themselves  with  their  own  strength. 
The^  must  find  out  something  to  lean  on ;  and, 
having  not  of  their  own  wherewith  to  entertain 
the  audience,  bring  in  the  story  to  supply  the 
defect  of  language.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
my  author ;'  the  bea^ity,  the  perfection  of  his 
way  of  speaking,  makes  us  lose  the  appetite  for 
his  plot.  His  fine  expression,  elegieince,  and 
quaintness,  is  every  where  taking:  he  is  so 
pleasant  throughouty 

liqaidu,  poroque  ■imillimui  amni  ;* 
"  Liquid,  and  like  a  CTyatal  nmning  •tream  ;*' 

and  does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces 
that  we  forget  those  of  his  &ble.  This  very 
consideration  carries  me  further :  I  observe  that 
the  best  and  most  ancient  poets  have  avoided 
the  affectation  and  hunting  after,  not  only  of 
fantastic  Spanish  and  Petrarchic  elevations,  but 
even  the  softest  and  most  gentle  touches,  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
times.   And  yet  there  is  no  good  judgment  that 


1  CatuUna,  zUU.  S. 

>  Horace,  who  aaya  in  hia  Arte  Poetied,  ver.  t70,  fte. : 
At  aoetri  proayi  Plautinoa  eC  muneroa,  eC 
LaadftYere  aalea,  nirainm  palienter,  ntroaqne, 
Nob  dicaoB  atult^,  mirati. 

"  And  jeC  our  airea  with  joj  could  Plaatiu  hear  { 
Gay  were  hia  jcata,  hia  numbefa  chaniiM  their  car; 


will  condemn  this  in  tlie  ancients,  and  that  does 
not  incomparably  more  admire  the  equal  polish 
and  the  perpetual  sweetness  and  flounshing 
beauty  of  UatuUus's  Epigrams  than  all  the  stin^ 
with  which  Martial  arms  the  tails  of  his.  This  is 
by  the  same  reason  that  I  eave  before,  as  Martial 
says  of  himself:  Mima  UU  ingenio  lahorandum 
fuit,  in  ctifus  locum  materia  mC'- 
ceueraJt}  "  His  subject  was  so  SSf*cSdJS 
fruitful  that  he  had  the  less  need  and  Martial, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  wit."  The 
first,  without  being  moved  or  putting  them- 
selves out  at  all,  make  themselves  sufficiently 
felt;  they  have  matter  enoueh  of  lanehter 
throughout,  they  need  not  tidcle  themsSves. 
The  others  have  need  of  foreign  assistance ;  as 
they  have  the  less  wit,  they  must  have  the 
more  body ;  they  mount  on  horseback,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 
As  in  our  balls,  those  mean  fellows  that  teach 
to  dance  not  being  able  to  represent  the  port  and 
dignity  of  our  gentry,  are  fain  to  supply  it  with 
dangerous  jumpings,  and  other  strange  motions 
and  fantastic  triclu.  And  the  ladies  are  less  put 
to  it  in  dances  where  there  are  several  coupies, 
changes,  and  quick  motions  of  body,  than  in 
some  others  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  they 
are  only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  repre- 
sent their  ordinary  grace  and  port :  and  as  I  have 
often  seen  eood  merry-andrews,  who,  in  their 
own  every-diay  clothes,  and  with  their  ordinary 
face,  give  us  all  the  pleasure  of  their  art,  when 
their  apprentices,  not  yet  arrived  to  such  per- 
fection, are  fain  to  meal  their  faces,  put  them- 
selves into  a  ridiculous  disguise,  and  make  a 
hundred  faces,  to  get  us  to  laugh.  This  con- 
ception of  mine  is  no  where  more  demonstrable 
than  in  comparing  the  JEneid  _ 
with  Orlando  Furioso;  we  see  S^^ST*^ 
the  first  on  outspread  wing,  with  £ncid  and  the 
lofty  and  sustained  flight,  always    2ll!JlJ  a!1!!;;»« 

r  II        •         !-•  '1.   ^i.       1   Aj.''         noaooiAnoato. 

following  his  point;  the  latter, 
fluttering  and  hopping  from  tale  to  tale,  as  from 
branch  to  branch,  not  daring  to  trust  hb  wings 
but  in  verv  short  flights,  and  perching  at  every 
turn,  lest  his  breath  and  force  should  &il. 

Excarauaqae  brerea  tentat.* 
"  He  triea  ahort  flighu." 

These,  then,  as  to  this  sort  of  subjects,  are  the 
authors  that  best  please  nie. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that 
mixes  a  little  more  profit  with  the  pleasure,  and 
whence  I  learn  how  to  marshal  my  opinions 
and  qualities;  the  books  that  serve  me  to 
this  purpose  are  Plutarch  (since 
he  has  been  translated  into  J^Jt^JJJJf^ 
French)  and  Seneca.  Both  of  andseneoa. 
them  have  this  great  convenience 


I^  me  not  aay  too  laviahly  they  prab'd. 

But  aura  their  Judgment  waa  full  cheaply  pleaa'd." 

TVienoe* 
«  Borace,  BplH,  U.  S,  199. 
»  Martial,  Pn^.  Ub,  vtil. 
*  Virg.  Otorg,  It.  194. 
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Baited  to  my  humour,  that  the  knowledge  I 
there  seek  is  discoursed  in  some  pieces  that  do 
not  require  any  great  trouble  of  raiding  long, 
of  which  I  am  incapable.  Such  are  the  minor 
works  of  the  first,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  latter, 
which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all 
their  writings.  'Tis  no  great  undertaking  to 
take  one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at 
pleasure ;  for  they  have  no  chain  or  dependence 
upon  one  another.  These  authors,  for  the  most 
part,  concur  in  all  useful  and  true  opinions : 
and  there  is  this  further  parallel  betwixt  them, 
that  fortune  broueht  them  into  the  world  about 
the  same  age :  uiey  were  both  tutors  to  the 
Roman  emperors:  both  sought  out  from  fo- 
reign countries :  both  rich,  and  both  powerful. 
Their  instructions  are  the  cream  of  philosophy, 
and  delivered  after  a  plain  and  pertinent  man- 
ner. Plntarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant ; 
Seneca  more  various  and  undulating.  The  last 
toiled,  set  himself,  and  bent  his  whole  force  to 
fortify  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious 
appetites.  The  other  seems  more  to  slight  their 
power :  he  disdains  to  alter  his  pace,  or  stand 
npon  nis  guard.  Plutarch's  opinions  are 
Platonic,  gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil 
society :  those  of  the  other  are  Stoical  and 
Epicurean,  more  remote  from  common  use,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  more  proper  for  private  sanction 
and  more  firm.  Seneca  would  seem  to  lean  a 
little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time,  but  only  seems ;  for  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  he  spake  against  his  judgment  when  he 
condemns  the  generous  action  of  those  who 
assassinated  CvSea.  Plutarch  is  frank  through- 
out; Seneca  abounds  with  brisk  touches  and 
sallies:  Plutarch  with  things  that  heat  and 
move  yon  more;  this  contents  and  pays  yon 
better ;  he  guides  us,  the  other  pushes  us  on. 
As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are 
most  useful  to  my  design  are  they 
OpiDioa  of  Or  t^t  treat  of  philosophy,  especially 
^'^ '  moral.  But,  boldly  to  confess  the 

truth  (for  since  one  has  stepped  over  the  bar- 
riers of  impudence  there  is  no  checking  one's- 
self,)  his  way  of  writing,  and  ihtit  of  all  other 
long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  te- 
dious: for  his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions, 
and  etymologies,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work :  whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow 
is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When 
I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him  (which  is  a 
great  deal  for  me),  and  try  to  recollect  what  I 
nave  thence  extracted  of  juice  and  substance, 
for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind  ;  for 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve 
to  his  purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  pro- 
perly help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For 
me,  who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise,  not 
more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aris- 
totelian dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use.  I 
would  have  a  man  beg^  with  the  main  propo- 
sition, and  that  wherein  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment lies ;  I  know  well  enough  what  death  and 
pleasure  are ;  let  no  man  give  himself  the  trouble 


to  anatomize  them  to  me  ;  I  look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  them ;  to  which 
purpose  neither  grammatical  subtleties,  nor  the 
ingenious  contexture  of  words  and  arguments, 
are  of  any  use  at  all.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
eive  the  nrst  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt ; 
nis  languish  about  his  subjects,  and  delay  our 
expectation.  They  are  proper  for  the  schools, 
for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where  we  have 
leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  after 
this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a  man  has  a  de- 
sign, right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common-people,  to  whom 
a  man  must  say  all  he  can,  and  try  what  effects 
his  eloquence  can  produce.  I  would  not  have 
an  author  make  it  his  business  to  render  me 
attentive ;  or  that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times 
O  yes,  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  religious  exercises,  began  with 
Hoc  age  ;  as  we  in  ours  do  with  Sursum  corday 
which  are  so  many  words  lost  to  me ;  I  come 
thither  already  fully  prepared  from  my  cham- 
ber. I  need  no  allurement,  no  invitation,  no 
sauce ;  I  eat  the  meat  raw,  and,  instead  of  whet- 
ting my  appetite  by  these  preparatives,  they 
tire  and  pall  it.  Will  the  kcense  of  the  time 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  boldness  .  . 
of  my  holding  the  dialoguisms  SaogiiM.  ' 
of  Flato  himself  to  be  also 
heavy,  and  too  much  stifling  his  matter ;  and  my 
lamenting  so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  had 
so  many  oetter  thin^  to  say,  in  so  many  long 
and  needless  preliminary  interlocutions.  My 
ignorance  will  better  excuse  me  in  this,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  beanty  of  his  language.  I  would 
generally  choose  books  tliat  use  sciences,  not 
such  as  only  lead  to  them.  The  two  first,*  and 
Pliny,  and  their  like,  have  nothing  of  this  Hoc 
age ;  they  will  have  to  do  with  men  already 
instructed ;  or  if  they  have,  'tis  a  substantial 
Hoc  age,  and  that  has  a  body  by  itself.  I  also 
delight  in  reading  the  Epistles  to  Atticus ;  not 
only  because  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory and  the  affairs  of  his  time ;  but  much  more 
because  I  therein  discover  much  of  his  own 
private  humour :  for  I  have  a  sin^lar  curiosity 
(as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  to  pry  into  the  souls, 
and  the  natural  and  true  judgments,  of  the 
authors  with  whom  I  converse.  A  man  may 
indeed  judge  of  their  parts,  but  not  of  their 
manners  nor  of  themselves,  by  tlie  writings  they 
expose  npon  the  theatre  of  tne  world.  I  have 
a  Uiousand  times  lamented  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
tise that  Brutus  writ  upon  virtue;  for  it  is 
best  learning  the  theory  ot  those  who  best  know 
the  practice.  But  seeinjz  the  thing  preached, 
and  Uie  preacher,  are  different  things,  I  would 
as  willingly  see  Brutus  in  Plutarch  as  in  a  book 
of  his  own.  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  cer- 
tainly informed  of  the  conference  he  had  in  his 

^  Plntarch  and  S«neea. 
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tent,  with  some  particular  iiriendB  of  his,  the 
night  before  a  battle,  than  of  the  haran^e  he 
made  the  next  day  to  his  army ;  and  of  what 
he  did  in  his  closet  and  his  chamber,  than  what 
he  did  in  the  public  place  and  in 
the  Senate.  Ab  to  Cicero,  I  am  of 
the  common  opinion  that  (learn- 
ing excepted),  he  had  no  great  natural  parts. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  of  an  affable  nature,  as 
all  fot,  heavy  men,  such  as  he  was,  usually  are : 
but  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  mighty  share  of 
vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how 
to  excuse  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be 
published.  'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  make 
ill  verses ;  but  it  u  an  imperfection  not  to  be 
able  to  judge  how  unworthy  his  verses  were  of 
the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  concerns  his 
eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparison :  I 
believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  The  younger 
Cicero,  who  resembled  his  father  in  notning  but 
in  name,  whilst  commanding  in  Asia  had  several 
strangers  one  day  at  his  table,  and  among  the 
rest  Cestius,  seated  at  the  lower  end,  as  men 
often  intrude  to  the  open  tables  of  the  great. 
Cicero  asked  one  of  his  people  who  that  man 
was  7  who  presently  told  him  his  name.  But 
he,  as  one  who  had  his  thoughts  taken  up  with 
Bometliing  else,  and  had  forg^ot  the  answer  made 
him,  asking  three  or  four  times  over  and  over 
a^ain  the  same  question,  the  fellow,  to  deliver 
himself  from  so  many  questions,  and  to  make 
him  know  him  by  some  particular  circumstance : 
"  'Tis  that  Cestius,"  said  he,  **  of  whom  it  was 
told  you  that  he  makes  no  great  account  of  your 
father's  elocjuence  in  comparison  of  his  own." 
At  wliich  Cicero,  being  suddenly  nettled,  com- 
manded poor  Cestius  presently  to  be  seized,  and 
caused  him  to  be  very  well  wnipped  in  his  own 
presence  :* — a  very  discourteous  entertainer ! 
Yet,  even  amongst  those  who,  all  things  consi- 
dered, have  reputed  his  eloquence  incomparable, 
there  have  been  some,  however,  who  have  not 
stuck  to  observe  some  faults:  as  that  great 
Brutus,  his  friend,  for  example,  who  said  'twas 
a  broken  and  feeble  eloquence:  Jractam  et 
elumbem}  The  orators,  also,  nearest  to  the  age 
wherein  he  lived,  reprehended  in  him  the  care 
he  had  of  a  certain  long  cadence  in  his  periods, 
and  particularly  took  notice  of  these  words, 
esse  videatur,  which  he  there  so  oft  makes  use 
of.'  For  my  part  I  better  approve  of  a  shorter 
cadence,  that  comes  more  roundly  off:  yet  he 
sometimes  shuffles  his  parts  more  briskly  toge- 
ther, but  'tis  very  seldom.  I  have  myself  taken 
notice  of  this  one  passage,  Et/o  verd  me  minus  diu 
senemmaUem,  quam  esse  senem  antequam  essem.* 
'<  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  old  only  a 
short  time,  than  be  old  before  I  really  am  so.'' 
The  historians;  however,'  are  my  true  men ; 


1  9«Beea,  Suator.  ?ut. 

*  See  the  Dialogue  d«  OntorOut,  e.  IS. 

*  lb.  c.  S3. 


for  thej  are  pleasant  and  easy ;  ^^y  m^g. 
where  immediately  man  in  gene-  taigne  wa«  beet 
ral,  the  knowledge  of  whom  I  fiSSf.^*** 
hunt  after,  appears  more  lively 
and  entire  than  any  where  besides :  the  variety 
and  truth  of  his  internal  qualities,  in  gross  and 
piece-meal,  the  diversity  of  means  b^  which  he 
IS  united  and  knit,  and  the  accidents  that 
threaten  him.  Now  those  that  write  lives,  by 
reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  than 
events,  more  upon  what  sallies  from  within 
than  upon  that  which  happens  without,  are  the 
most  proper  for  my  reading;  and,  therefore^ 
above  all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiuses^ 
or  that  he  was  not  further  extended,  or  better 
understood.  For  I  am  equally  curious  to  know 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  ^reat  instructors  of 
the  world,  as  to  know  the  aiversities  of  their 
doctrines  and  opinions.  In  this  class  of  study, 
the  reading  of  histories,  a  man  must  tumble  oyer, 
without  distinction,  all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modem,  vulgar  and  classical,  there  to  know 
the  things  of  which  they  variously  treat.  Bnt 
Csesar,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  deserves  to 
be  studied,  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  only,  bnt  for  him-  2SSri<;S^i- 
self,  so  great  an  excellence  and  mended, 
perfection  he  has  above  all  the 
rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  the  number.  In 
truth,  I  read  this  author  with  somewhat  more 
reverence  and  respect  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
human  writings ;  one  while  considering  him  in 
his  person,  by  his  actions  and  miraculous  great- 
ness, and  another  in  the  purity  and  inimitable 
polish  of  his  language  and  style,  wlierein  he  not 
only  excels  all  other  historians,  as  Cicero  con- 
fesses,' but  peradventure  even  Cicero  himself : 
speaking  of  his  enemies  with  so  much  sinceritv 
in  his  judgment  that,  the  false  colours  witn 
which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  ill  cause,  and 
the  pollution  of  his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted, 
I  think  there  is  no  fault  to  be  objected  against 
him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks  too  sparingly  of 
himself,  seeing  so  many  great  things  could  not 
have  been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but 
that  he  himself  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  execution  than  he  makes 
mention  of. 

I  love  historians  who  are  either  very  unsophis- 
ticated or  very  excellent.  The  former,  who  oave 
nothing  of  their  own  to  mix  with  it,  and  who  only 
make  it  their  business  to  make  a  ftuthful  collec- 
tion of  all  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and 
fidthfuUy  to  record  all  things  without  choice  or 
prejudice,  leave  to  us  the  entire  judgment  of 
aisceming  die  truth  of  things.  Such,  for  exam- 
le,  amongst  others,  is  honest  Froissart,  who 
as  proceeded  in  his  undertaking  with  so  frank 
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*  Ctoero,  De  SeneehUet  e.  10.  See  ■ome  obferratioDB  oa 
this  criticism  in  the  <Euore»  computes  de  Cidrotif  toI* 
zxviii.  p.  gi. 
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9  Brutus,  c.  75. 
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a  plainness  tbat,  having  commit- 
ted an  error,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  and  correct  it  in  the  place  where  the 
finger  has  been  laid,  and  who  represents  to  ns 
eren  llie  yariety  of  rumours  that  were  then 
spread   abroad,  and  the  different  reports  that 
were  made  to  him;  which  is  the  naked  and 
anfomied  matter  of  history,  and  of  which  every 
one  may  make  his  profit  according  to  hb  pro- 
portion of  understanding.    The  more  excellent 
sort  of  historians  have  judgment  to  pick  out 
what  is  most  worthy  to  be  known ;  and,  of  two 
leporta,  to  examine  which  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  true.     From  the  condition  of  princes  and 
tb^r  hnmours  tliey  conclude  the  counsels,  and 
attribute  to  them  words  proper  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  anch  have  title  to  assume  the  authority  of 
reffolatiDe  our  belief  to  what  they  themselves 
believe ;  but  certainly  this  privilege  belongs  to 
verr  few.    The  middle  sort  of  historians  (of 
which  the  most  part  are)  spoil  all :  they  will 
chew  our  meat  for  us ;  they  take  upon  them- 
selves to  jud^e  of,  and  consequentl^r  to  bias 
history  to  their  own  fancy :  for,  if  the  judgment 
partially  lean  to  one  side,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
wresting  and  writhing  his  narrative   to  that 
bias.*   They  undertake  to  choose  things  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal  from  us 
such  a  word,  such  a  private  action,  as  would 
moch  better  instruct  us ;  omit,  as  incredible, 
soch  things  as  they  do  not  understand ;  and 
others,  perhaps,  because  they  cannot  express 
-them  in  good  French  or  Latin.     Let  them,  in 
God*s  name,  display  their  eloquence,  and  judge 
according  to  their  own  fancy;  but  let  them, 
withal,  leave  us  something  to  judge  of  after 
them,  and  neither  alter  nor  disguise,  by  their 
abridgments  and  selections,  any  thing  of  the 
substance  of  the  matter ;  but  deliver  it  to  us 
pure  and  entire  in  all  its  dimensions. 

For  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  these 
latter  ages,  persons  are  culled  out  for  this  work 
from  amongst  the  common  people,  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  well-speaking,  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  grammar  thence ;  and  the  men 
so  chosen  are  in  the  richt,  being  hired  for 
no  other  end,  and  preteuaing  to  nothing  but 
babble,  not  to  be  very  solicitous  of  any  part 
but  that,  and  so,  with  a  fine  jingle  of  words, 
prepare  us  a  pretty  contexture  of  reports  they 
pick  up  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.    The  only 

food  histories  are  those  that  have 
een  written  by  the  persons  them- 
selves who  commanded  in  the 
affairs  whereof  they  write,  or  who 
have  participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at 
least,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the 
same  nature.  Such  almost  are  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians :  for  several  eye-witnesses 
having  writ  of  the  same  subject  (as  happened 
in  those  times,  when  grandeur  and  learning 


*  "  Lea  H't»  cliAng«nt  de  forme  dam  la  Mte  de  rhiitorien  i 
ill  ae  moalcat  aar  aea  iatei^ts ;  ill  prennent  U  tetnte  da  aea 
prejgg^." — RoosacAU,  Emilet  it. 

*  Id  Sactooiua't  Life  of  JuUut  Ca$ar,  aeet.  90,  where  Che 
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frequently  met  in  tlie  same  person),  if  there  was 
an  error  it  roust  of  necessity  be  a  very  slieht 
one,  and  upon  a  very  doubtful  accident.  What 
can  a  man  expect  from  a  physician  who  will 
undertake  to  write  of  war;  or  from  a  mere 
scholar  treating  upon  the  designs  of  princes? 
If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious  the 
Romans  were  in  this,  there  needs 
but  this  example :  Asinius  Follio  Tbeini8t»kea 
found  in  the  History  of  Cffisar  J^*****!]^,****" 
himself  some  mistake  occasioned  cmr^Com. 
either  by  reason  he  could  not  mentarUa. 
have  his  eye  in  all  parts  of  his 
army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some 
particular  persons,  who  had  not  delivered  him 
a  very  true  account;  or  else  for  not  having 
had  too  perfect  notice  given  him  by  his  lieu- 
tenants of  what  they  had  done  in  his  absence.' 
By  which  we  may  see  whether  the  inquisition 
after  truth  be  not  very  delicate,  when  a  man 
cannot  believe  the  report  of  a  battle  from  the 
knowledge  of  him  wno  there  commanded,  nor 
from  tlie  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it,  unless, 
afler  the  method  of  judicatory  information,  the 
witnesses  be  confronted,  and  the  challenges 
received  upon  the  proof  of  the  least  details  of 
every  point.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  private  affairs  is  indeed  still  much  weaker 
and  more  obscure :  but  that  has  been  sufficiently 
handled  by  Bodin,'  and  according  to  my  own 
sentiment. 

A  little  to  guard  against  the  treachery  and 
defect  of  my  memory  (a  defect  so  extreme  that 
it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  take 
books  again  into  my  hand  for  new  and  unseen^ 
which  I  had  carefully  read  over  a  few  years 
before,  and  scribbled  with  my  notes),  I  have 
taken  a  custom  of  late  to  fix  at  the  end  of 
every  book  (that  is,  of  those  I  never  intended 
to  read  again),  the  time  when  I  made  an  end  of 
it,  and  the  judgment  I  had  made  of  it  on  the 
whole,  to  the  end  that  that  might,  at  least, 
represent  to  me  the  air  and  general  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  the  author  in  reading  it.  And  I 
will  here  transcribe  some  of  these  annotations. 

I  writ  this  some  ten  years  ago  in  my  Ouic- 
ciardini  (in  what  language  soever 
my  books  speak,  I  always  speak  oS^iTniUBi; 
01  them  in  my  own)  : — "  He  is  a 
diligent  historiographer,  and  from  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  may  learn  the  truth  of  the  afiairs 
of  his  time  as  exactly  as  from  any  other,  or 
more ;  in  the  most  of  which  he  was  himself  also 
a  personal  actor,  and  in  honourable  command. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  he  disguised  any- 
tliing,  either  upon  the  account  of  hatred,  favour, 
or  vanity  ;  of  which  the  free  opinion  he  passes 
upon  great  men,  and  particularly  those  by 
whom  lie  was  advanced  and  employed  in  com- 
mands of  trust  and  honour^  as  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventhi  give  ample  testimony.    As  to  that 

reader  will  And  FoIUo*a  critiriam  more  arfera  Uian  in  Mon- 
taigne, who,  however,  muat  hare  taken  it  from  Suetonitta. 

°  A  celebrated  juriaeonaiiit,  in  a  work  published  by  him  in 
IftM,  entitled  Methodm  ad  faeittm  Aiatoriorwn  a^gmtimum . 
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part  which  he  eeems  to  think  himself  the  best 
at,  namely,  his  digressions  and  discourses,  he 
has  indeed  very  g(KKl  ones,  and  enriched  with 
fine  expressions ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  them : 
for  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  havine  a  subject 
so  full,  ample,  and  almost  infinite,  ne  degene- 
rates into  pedantry,  and  relishes  a  little  of  the 
scholastic  prattle.  I  have  also  observed  this  in 
him ;  that  of  so  many  persons,  and  so  manv 
effects,  so  many  motives  and  so  many  counsels 
as  he  judges  of,  he  never  attributes  any  one  of 
them  to  virtue,  religion,  or  conscience ;  as  if  all 
tliose  were  utterly  extinct  in  the  world.  And 
of  all  the  actions,  how  brave  and  fair  an  out- 
ward show  soever  they  make  of  themselves,  he 
always  throws  the  cause  and  motive  upon  some 
vicious  occasion  or  some  prospect  of  profit.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  but  tnat,  amongst  such 
an  infinite  number  of  actions  as  he  makes  men- 
tion of,  there  must  be  some  one  produced  by 
the  way  of  reason.  No  corruption  could  so 
universally  have  infected  men  that  some  of 
them  would  not  have  escaped  the  contagion : 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  his  own  taste  was 
vicious ;  whence  it  might  happen  that  he  judged 
other  men  by  himself." 

In   my  Philip   de  Comines    there    is    this 

written : — "  You  will  here  find 
rJ^^£f*        ^J»e  language  soft  delightful,  and 

full  of  Simplicity ;  the  narration 
pure,  in  which  the  veracity  of  the  author  evi- 
dently shines ;  free  from  vaihity  when  speaking 
of  himself,  and  from  affection  or  envy  when 
speaking  of  others.  His  discourses  and  ex- 
hortations more  accompanied  with  zeal  and 
truth  than  with  any  exquisite  self-sufliciency ; 
and  throughout  authority  and  gravity,  which 
speak  him  a  man  of  extraction  and  bred  up  in 
great  afiairs." 

Upon  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  dn  Bellay* 
I  find  this:— "  'Tis  always  pleasant  to  read 

things  writ  by  those  that  have 
of  daBeiiay.       experienced  how  Uiey  oueht  to 

be  carried  on  ;  but  withal  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  there  is  a  manifest  falling-off 
in  these  two  lords  from  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  writing  that  shbes  in  the  older  historians  of 
their  class,  such  as  the  Sire  de  Jouinville,  a 
domestic  to  St.  Louis :  Eginhard,  chancellor  to 
Charlemagne ;  and  or  later  date  in  Philip  de 
Comines.  We  have  here  rather  an  apology 
for  King  Francis  anunst  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  than  a  history.  I  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  fiilsified  anything  as  to  matter 
of  fact ;  but  they  make  a  common  practice  of 
wresting  the  judgment  of  events  (very  often 
contrary  to  reason)  to  our  advantage,  and  of 
omitting  everything  that  is  ticklish  to  be  handled 
in  the  Lfe  of  their  master ;  witness  the  afi^dre 


*  These  JfmMfrv,  Dubluhed  bj  Martin  dn  BelUy,  eouist 
of  ten  books,  of  whicb  the  four  flnt  and  three  last  are  Martin 
da  Bellajr's,  and  the  others  his  brother  William  de  Lancer's, 
and  were  taken  from  his  fifth  OifdtHiHe,  from  the  years  163(5 
to  I  MO.  They  are  entitled  Memoirt  of  Martin  du  Bellag, 
coHiainiHg  AcemtnU  o/  tevenU  thing*  that  happened  in 


of  Messieurs  de  Montmorency  and  de  Biron, 
which  are  here  omitted  :  nay,  so  much  as  the 
very  name  of  Madame  d'Estampei  is  not  here 
to  be  found.  Secret  actions  an  historian  may 
conceal ;  but  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  all 
the  world  knows,  and  things  that  have  drawn 
after  them  important  public  consequences,  is  an 
inexcusable  defect.  In  fine,  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  King 
Francis,  and  what  happened  in  his  reign,  let 
him  seek  it  elsewhere,  if  my  advice  may  prevail. 
The  only  profit  a  man  can  reap  here  is  from 
the  particular  narrative  of  battles  and  other 
exploits  of  war  wherein  those  gentlemen  were 
personally  engaged ;  some  woras  and  private 
actions  of  the  princes  of  their  time,  and  the 
practices  and  negociations  carried  on  by  the 
Seigneur  de  Langey  ;  where,  indeed,  there  are 
everywhere  things  worthy  to  be  known^  and 
discourses  above  the  vulgar  strain." 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF  CRUELTT. 


I  TAKB  virtue  to  be  distinct  from,  and  some- 
thing more  noble  than,  those  in-  v*»*ii*bMt»  ' 
clinations  to  generosity  and  good  |]^  goodoese. 
nature  which  we  are  Dom  with. 
Well  disposed  and  well  descended  souls  pursue, 
indeed,  the  same  methods,  and  represent  the 
same  fkce  that  virtue  itself  does ;  but  the  word 
virtue  imports  something,  I  know  not  what, 
more  gre&t  and  active  than  merely  for  a  man 
to  suner  himself,  by  a  happy  dispensation,  to 
be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  in  the  train  of 
reason.  He  who,  from  a  natural  sweetness 
and  facility  of  temper,  should  despise  injuries 
received,  would  doubtless  do  a  very  great  and 
a  very  laudable  thing ;  but  he  who,  provoked 
and  nettled  to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should 
fortify  himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  ae^nst 
the  furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  after  a 

Sreat  conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would 
oubUess  do  a  very  great  deal  more.    The  first 
would  do  well;    the  latter  virtuously.     One 
action  might  be  called  goodness,  and  ue  other 
virtue ;  for  methinks  the  very  name  of  virtue 
pre-supposes  difiScuIty  and  con- 
tention, and  that  it  cannot  be     Y^"**^"J* 
exercised  without  opposition.  'Tis     withoutMmo 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  we     difficulty. 
call  God  eood,  miehty,  liberal, 
and  just;  but  we  do  not  call  him  virtuous,^ 
being  that  all  his  operations  are  natural  and 
without  endeavour.     Many  philosophers,  not 


Framee,  from  1613  fo  the  death  o/Franeie  /.,  in  1S47<    This 
Bccottuts  for  Montaigne's  speaking  of  two  lords  da  Beilaj, 
after  he  had  mentioned  only  Monsieur  du  Betlay. 
s  "  Quoique  nous  appellions  Dieu  hon,  nous  ne  PappeUona 

{las  verineujc,  par  ce  qu'il  n'a  pas  besoin  d'eflbrt  pour  bica 
aire." — Kouascau,  Emile,  ?• 
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only  Stoics,  bat  Epicoreftns,'  (and  this  distinc- 
tion I  borrow  from  the  common  opinion,  which 
is  a  wrong  one,  notwithstanding  that  subtle 
quip  of  Aroesilaos  to  him  who  reproached  him, 
**  That  many  persons  went  from  h^  school  to 
the  Epicurean,  but  never  from  the  Epicurean 
to  his ;"— «  It  may  well  be  so,"  said  he ; 
**  eocks  make  many  capons,  but  capons  never 
make  cocks."  For,  in  truth,  in  firmness  and 
austerity  of  opinions  and  precepts  the  Epicurean 
sect  yidds  in  no  degree  to  the  Stoic;  and  a 
Stoic,  exhibiting  better  faith  thui  those  dis- 
putants who,  to  combat  Epicurus  and  nve 
themselves  an  advantage,  maLe  him  sav  thugs 
be  never  thought  of,  twisting  his  words  awry, 
and  making  use  of  the  laws  of  grammar  to 
deduce  another  sense  from  bis  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  another  doctrine  than  what,  they  well 
knew,  he  bad  in  his  heart  and  manifested  in 
his  manners,  tells  ns  that  he  declined  to  become 
an  Epicurean  for  this  consideradon,  amons 
othen,  that  he  thought  their  ways  too  high 
and  nipped :  Et  U  qm  f  iXif^oKoc  vocanttir  sunt 
ftXoKoXotf  omnes  virtuies  ei  colunt  et  retinent) :' 
of  the  philosophers.  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  I 
sa^,  there  are  sevcrai  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  soul  seated  in  a 
good  place,  of  a  good  temper,  and  well  disposed 
to  virtue ; — it  is  not  enoueh  to  have  our  reso- 
lution and  our  reason  fixed  above  all  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  we  are,  moreover,  to  seek  occa- 
sions wherein  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  We 
are  to  covet  pain,  necemity,  and  contempt,  to 
contend  witli  tiiem,  and  to  keep  the  soul  in 
breath:  MuUum  sild  adjicit  virtus  lacessUa,* 
**  Virtue  perfectionates  herself  by  resisting  as- 
saults." 'Tis  one  of  the  reasons  why  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  yet  of  a  third  sect,^  refused 
the  riches  which  fortune  presented  to  him 
by  very  lawful  means,  ''  In  order,"  said  he, 
**  to  contend  with  poverty ;"  in  the  extreme 
of  which  he  maintained  nimself  to  the  last 
Socrates,  mcthtnks,  put  himself  upon  a  still 
harder  trial,  keeping  for  his  exercise  a  ter- 
magant scolding  wife,  which  was  fighting  at 
sharps.  Metellus  having,  of  all  the  Roman 
senators,  alone  attempted,  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  to  witlistand  the  violence  of  Satuminus, 
Crilmae  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  sought 
forcibly  to  cause  an  unjust  law  to  pass  in  favour 
of  the  commons,  and  by  so  doing  having  in- 
onred  the  capital  penalties  that  Saturniniis 
had  established  against  dissentients,  entertained 
thoae  who  in  this  extremity  led  him  to  execu- 
tion, with  words  to  this  effect :  **  That  it  was 


I  Mooteigneatopa  hereto  make hbflzevM  for  ChuBamiog 
Iko  KpieamiM  with  the  Stoic*,  in  eoofonnlCr  to  the  general 
opialoa  thet  the  Epiearaena  wera  not  WTicid  in  their  morale 
ae  the  Stoict,  wbicn  ia  not  tnie  in  the  mua,  ea  he  demon- 
■tratea  et  one  view.  I1ii*  inTolved  Montaigne  in  a  long 
parantheaia,  during  which  it  ia  proper  that  the  reader  be 
ittteatlve,  that  he  may  not  entirely  loee  the  thread  of  the 
aisument.  In  aome  latter  editiona  of  thia  antbor  it  hae  been 
attempted  to  remedy  thia  inconvenience  by  aome  rain  and 
unanthoriaed  repetition  s  but,  without  obaerring  that  If  on- 
taigne'a  argument  ia  rendered  aoinewhat  feeble  and  obacora 
by  ihoM,  it  ia  a  Ueeaae  that  onght  not  to  be  taken,  becaaie 


a  thing  too  easy  and  too  base  to  do  ill ;  and 
that  to  do  well  where  there  was  no  danzer  was 
a  common  thing ;  but  that  to  do  well  where 
there  was  daneer  i^iis  the  proper  office  of  a  ■ 
man  of  virtue.''*  These  words  of  Metellus  veiy 
clearly  represent  to  us  what  I  would  make  out, 
that  virtue  refuses  fiicility  for  a  companion ; 
and  that  that  easy,  smooth,  and  descending 
way,  hj  which  the  regular  steps  of  a  sweet 
disposition  of  nature  are  conducted,  is  not  that 
of  a  true  virtue.  She  requires  a  rough  and 
stormy  passage ;  she  will  have  either  outward 
difficulties  to  wrestle  with,  like  that  of  Metellus, 
by  means  of  which  fortune  delights  to  interrupt 
the  speed  of  her  career ;  or  internal  difficnltiei, 
whico  our  inordinate  appetites  and  imperfec- 
tions introduce  to  disturb  oer. 

I  am  come  thus  far  at  my  ease ;  bat  here  it 
comes  into  my  head  that  the  soul  of  Socrates, 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, should,  by  this  rule,  be  of  very  little 
account ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  in  that  person 
any  the  least  motion  of  a  vicious  inclination :  I 
cannot  imagine  there  could  be  any  difficulty  or 
constraint  in  the  course  of  his  virtue :  I  know 
his  reason  to  be  so  powerful  and  sovereign  over 
him  that  she  would  never  have  suffered  a  vicioDS 
appetite  so  much  as  to  sprine  in  him.  ^  To  a 
virtue  so  elevated  as  his  I  have  nothing  to 
oppose.  Metliinks  I  see  him  mareh,  with  a 
victorious  and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and 
at  his  ease,  without  opposition  or  disturbonce. 
If  virtue  cannot  shine  bright  but  by  the  conflict 
of  contrary  appetites,  shall  we  then  say  that 
she  cannot  subsist  without  the  assi»tauce  of 
vice,  and  that  it  is  from  her  that  she  derives 
her  reputation  and  honour  ?  What  then  also 
would  become  of  that  brave  and  generous  Epi- 
curean pleasure  which  assumes  to  nourish  virtue 
tenderly  in  her  lap.  and  there  make  it  play  and 
wanton,  giving  it  tor  toys  to  play  withal  shame, 
fevers,  poverty,  death,  and  torments?  If  I 
presuppose  that  a  perfect  virtue  manifests  ilMlf 
in  contending,  in  patiently  endurini^  pain,  and 
undergoing  ue  utmost  extremity  of  the  gout, 
without  being  moved  in  her  seat ;  if  I  give  her 
austerity  and  difficulty  for  her  necessary  objects, 
what  will  become  of  a  virtue  elevated  to  such  a 
degree  as  not  only  to  despise  pain,  but  more- 
over to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  be  tickled  with  the 
stabs  of  a  sharp  colic,  such  a  virtue  as  the  Epi- 
cureans have  established,  and  of  which  many 
of  them,  by  their  actions,  have  ^ven  most 
sufficient  proofs?"  As  have  likewise  several 
others,  who  I  take  to  have  surpassed,  in  effect, 


he  who  pnbliahea  the  work  of  another  onght  to  giro  it  aa  the 
other  compoaed  it.  Ur.  Cotton  waa  ao  punled  with  the 
enormoua  parentheaia  that  foUowe  ia  the  test  that  he  quite 
left  it  out. 

*  Cicero,  Kpiai,  Fmwu  xf,  19* 

*  Seneca,  £piat.  IS. 

«  The  Pythagfwean.    See  Geero,  de  Q^c.  1. 44. 

*  Plutarch,  L^e  af  Mmrimt^ 

*  Cieeni,  de  Ftmikua,  &.  SS. 
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even  the  rules  of  their  own  discipline ;  witness 
the  younger  Cato.     When  I  see  him  die,  and 
tear  his  own  howels,  I  am  not 
The  noble  satisfied  simply  to  believe  that  he 

mSJm^nie?  ^^^  tlien  his  soul  totally  exempt 
with  pkMure.  from  all  troubles  and  fear,  I  can- 
not think  that  he  only  maintained 
himself  in  the  steadiness  that  the  stoical  rules 
prescribed  him ;  temperate,  without  emotion, 
and  undisturbed;  there  was,  methinks,  some- 
tljing  in  the  virtue  of  this  man  too  sprightly 
and  active  to  stop  there ;  I  believe  that,  with- 
out doubt,  he  felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so 
noble  an  action,  and  was  more  pleased  in  it 
than  in  any  other  of  his  life :  Sic  abiit  i  vita 
lit  causam  moriendi  nactum  se  esse  gauderet,^ 
*'  He  quitted  life  rejoicins  that  he  had  found 
occasion  to  seek  death.''  I  believe  this  so 
entirely  tliat  I  question  indeed  whether  he  would 
have  been  content  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
occasion  of  so  brave  an  exploit.  And  if  the 
goodness  tliat  made  him  embrace  the  public 
concern  more  than  his  own  withheld  me  not, 
I  should  easily  &I1  into  an  opinion  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  fortune  for  having 

Eut  his  virtue  upon  so  brave  a  trial,  and  for 
aving  &voured  that  thief  in  treading  under 
foot  the  ancient  liberty  of  his  country.  Me- 
thinks I  read  in  this  action  I  know  not  what 
exultation  in  his  soul,  and  an  extraordinary 
and  manly  emotion  of  pleasure,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  generosity  and  height  of  his  enter- 
prize: 

DelibenUa  morta  ferocior :' 
**  Mftde  mora  hinghty  by  hit  resolution  to  die :" 

not  stimulated  with  any  hope  of  glory,  as  the 
popular  and  effeminate  judgments  of  some  have 
concluded  (for  that  consideration  had  been  too 
mean  and  low  to  possess  so  generous,  so  haughty, 
and  so  unbending  a  heart  as  his),  but  for  the 
very  beauty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  he, 
who  had  the  handling  of  the  springs  discerned 
more  clearly  and  in  its  perfection  than  we  are 
able  to  do.  Philosophy  has  obliged  me  in 
determining  that  so  brave  an  action  had  been 
indecently  placed  in  any  other  life  than  that  of 
Cato,  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  hb  to  end  so. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  according  to  reason,  he 
commanded  his  son  and  the  senators  that  accom- 
panied him,  to  take  another  course  in  their 
affairs :  Catoni  quum  incredibilem  natura  tri- 
bidsset  gravitatem,  eamque  ipse  perpettta  con- 
stantia  roboravisset,  semperque  in  proposito 
consilio  permansissety  morienaum  potius  quam 
tyranrd  vultus  aspiciendm  erat*  "  Nature 
having  endued  Cato  with  a  surprising  inflex- 
ibility, which  he  himself  had  fortified  whh 
perpetual  exercise,  never  having  deviated  from 
his  resolutions,  he  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
see  the  face  of  the  tyrant."    Every  death  ought 


'  Cicero,  Tuse  Qutttt.  i.  so. 

»  Ctnar,  whu,  notnithataiidinir  hia  pwit  qualitlw,  tililch 
Muntai^e  set  off  with  such  lu«tre  in  tht?  preceding^  chapter, 
is  here  treated  a«  he  dc«crvea,  for  having  committed  the 


to  hold  proportion  witli  the  life  before  it.  We 
do  not  become  others  for  dying.  I  always 
interpret  the  death  by  the  life  preceding ;  and 
if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  death  strong  and  firm 
in  appearance,  annexed  to  a  feeble  life,  I  con- 
clude it  produced  by  some  feeble  cause,  and 
suitable  to  the  life  before.  The  easiness  then 
of  tJbis  death,  and  the  facility  of  dying  he  had 
acquired  by  the  vigour  of  his  soul,  shall  we 
say  tliat  it  ou^ht  to  abate  anything  of  the 
lustre  of  his  virtue?  And  who  tliat  has  his 
brain  never  so  little  tinctured  with  the  true 
philosophy,  can  be  content  to  imagine  Socrates 
merely  free  from  fear  and  passion  in  the  acci- 
dent of  his  prison,  fetters,  and  condemnation  ? 
and  that  will  not  discover  in  him  not  only 
stability  and  firmness  (which  was  his  ordinary 
composure),  but  moreover  I  know  not  what 
new  satisfaction  and  frolic  cheerfulness  in  his 
last  words  and  actions  ?  at  tlie  start  he  gave, 
with  the  pleasure  of  scratching  his  leg,  when 
his  irons  were  taken  off,  does  ne  not  discover 
an  equal  serenity  and  joy  in  his  soul  for  being 
freed  from  past  inconveniences,  and  ot  the 
same  time  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  things 
to  come?  Cato  will  pardon  me  if  he  please; 
his  death,  indeed,  is  more  traorical  and  more 
taken  notice  of,  but  yet  this,  I  know  not  how, 
finer.  Aristippus  said  to  those  who  were  pity  - 
ing  him,  *'  The  gods  grant  roe  such  a  death.'' 
A  man  discerns  in  the  souls  of 
these  two  great  men  and  their 
imitators  (for  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  there  were  ever  their 
equals)  so  perfect  a  habit  of 
virtue  that  it  was  turned  to  a  complexion.  It 
is  no  more  a  laborious  virtue,  nor  the  precepts 
of  reason,  to  maintain  which  the  soul  is  racked ; 
but  the  very  essence  of  their  souls,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  condition.  They  have  rendered 
it  such  by  a  long  practice  of  philosophical 
precepts,  having  lit  upon  a  rich  and  ingenuous 
nature.  The  vicious  passions  that  spring  in 
us  can  find  no  entrance  into  them.  The  force 
and  vigour  of  their  souls  stifle  and  extinguish 
irregular  desires  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  move. 
Now,  tliat  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  high 
and  divine  resolution,  to  hinder 
the  birth  of  temptations,  and  to  Diffrent 

be  so  formed  to  virtue  that  the 
very  seeds  of  vice  be  rooted  out, 
than  to  hinder,  by  main  force,  their  progress ; 
and  having  suffered  one's-sclf  to  be  surpribed 
with  the  first  motions  of  the  passions,  to  arm 
oneVself,  and  to  stand  firm  to  oppose  their 
progress  and  overcome  them ;  and  tliat  this 
second  effect,  itself,  is  not  also  much  more 
noble  than  to  be  simply  endowed  with  a  facile 
and  affable  nature,  of  itself  disaffected  to  de- 
bauchery and  vice,  I  do  not  think  can  Im* 
doubted ;  for  this  third  and  last  sort  seems  to 


most  heinout  of  all  crimet.    Cicero,  too,  ealla  him  perdltua 
latro  {Ad  Attic.  tU.  18). 

3  Horace,  (hi,  i.  97.  20. 

<  Cic.  de  Ojffie.  i.  31. 
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render  a  man  innocent,  bnt  not  virtaous ;  free 
from  doing  ill,  but  not  apt  enough  to  do  well : 
added,  that  this  condition  is  so  near  neighbour 
to  imperfection  and  weakness  that  I  know  not 
very  well  how  to  separate  the  confines  and  dis- 
tinguish them :  the  very  name  of  goodness,  and 
mod  nature,  and  innocence  are,  for  this  reason, 
m  some  sort  |;rown  into  contempt.  I  know 
that  several  virtues,  as  chastity,  sobriety,  and 
temperance,  may  come  to  a  man  throu^n  per- 
soniu  defects.  Firmness  in  danger  (if  firmness 
it  must  be  called),  the  contempt  of  death  and 
patience  in  misfortunes,  mav  oft-times  be  found 
m  men  for  want  of  well  judging  of  such 
matters,  and  not  apprehending  them  for  such  as 
they  are.  Want  of  apprehension  and  sottish* 
ness  do  sometimes  counterfeit  virtuous  effects : 
OS  I  have  often  observed  it  happen  that  men 
have  been  commended  for  what  really  deserved 
blame.  An  Italian  lord  once  said  this  in  my 
presence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  nation ; 

that  the  suotilty  of  the  Italians 
lSd*Sck*rf*^  and  the  vivacity  of  their  concep- 
appi&enaion.      tions  were   SO   great  that  the^' 

foresaw  the  dangers  and  acci- 
dents that  might  befal  them  so  far  off  that  it 
must  not  be  thought  strange  if  they  were  often, 
in  war,  observed  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
even  before  they  had  discovered  the  peril :  that 
we  French  and  Spaniards,  who  are  not  so  cun- 
ning, went  on  further ;  and  that  we  must  be 
made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  before  we  could 

take  the  alarm  ;  but  the  Germans 
tSmiotn^  and  Swiss,  more  heavy  and  thick- 
lJ3J.  skulled,  had  not  the  sense  to  look 

about  them,  even  then,  when  the 
blows  were  fidling  about  thetr  ears.  Perhaps, 
he  only  said  so  for  mirth's  sake.  And  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that,  in  war,  raw  soldiers  rush  into 
danger  with  more  precipitation  than  after  they 
have  been  well  beaten. 

Hand  inanu  •  •  •  (^luntum  dotk  glorU  in  annis, 
St  pnMluke  decua,  pnmo  cerUmlne,  pouit.' 

'*  Koowinc  how  mueh  the  hope  of  gloiy  wsmu 
The  eoUucr  in  hU  fint  cesajr  of  arms. " 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  we  judge  of  a 
particular  action,  we  are  to  consider  the  several 
circnmstances  and  the  whole  of  the  man  by 
whom  it  is  performed,  before  we  give  it  a 
name. 
To  instance  in  myself;  I  have  sometimes 
_^_^  known  my  friends  call  tliat  pru- 

^ZuatLV^  dence  in  me  which  was  merely 
taigBe's  viitw.  fortune,  and  repute  that  covkms^e 
and  patience  which  was  judg- 
meat  and  opinion:  and  attribute  to  me  one 
title  for  another,  sometimes  to  my  advantflfrf*t 
and  sometimes  otherwise.  As  to  the  rost,  I  am 
so  far  from  being  arrived  at  the  Uni  and  mont 
perfect  degree  of  excellence,  wiierc  virtue  is 
tamed  into  habit,  that  even  of  tlic  second  I 


have  made  no  great  trial.  I  have  not  been 
very  solicitous  to  curb  the  desires  bj  which  I 
have  been  importuned.  My  virtue  is  a  virtue, 
or  rather  an  innocence,  casual  and  accidental. 
If  I  had  been  bom  of  a  more  irregular  com- 
plexion, I  am  afraid  I  should  have  made  scurvy 
work  on't;  for  I  never  observed  any  great 
stability  in  my  soul  to  resist  passions,  if  they 
were  never  so  little  vehement.  I  have  not  the 
knack  of  nourishing  quarrels  and  debates  in  my 
own  bosom,  and  consequently  owe  myself  no 
great  thanks  that  I  am  ixee  from  several  vices : 

81  Titiia  mediocriboa  et  men  panda  ' 
Mendosa  cat  natura*  altoqui  rectn ;  velat  at 
Egr^o  inapersoa  reprehendaa  corpora  niCToa  i> 

"  If  of  amall  evimea,  and  few,  mj  nature  be 
To  be  accused,  and  from  the  great  onca  free. 
Those  Tenial  faults  will  no  more  spot  mr  soul 
Than  a  fair  body'a  Uemiahed  with  a  mole  t 

I  owe  it  rather  to  my  fortune  than  my  reason. 
She  has  made  me  to  be  descended  of  a  race 
famous  for  conduct,  and  of  a  very  ^ood  father ; 
I  know  not  whetlier  or  no  he  has  m fused  into 
me  part  of  his  humour ;  or  whether  domestic 
examples  and  the  good  education  of  my  infancy 
have  insensiblv  assisted  in  the  work,  or  if  I 
was  otlienvise  born  so : 

Seu  Libra,  sen  me  Scorpins  aspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natal  is  hone,  seu  tjrannus 
Uesperia  Capricorcus  unda.' 

'*  If  Libra,  or  dread  Scorpio's  si|(n. 
Or  Capricorn  with  storinj  rars 
Prevailed,  the  tyrant  of  the  ilcsperian  seas. 

But  SO  it  is  that  I  have  naturally  a  horror  for 
most  vices.  The  answer  of  Antisthenes  to  him 
who  asked  him  which  was  the  best  apprentice- 
ship; "To  unlearn  evil,"*  seems  to  point  at 
this.  I  have  them  in  horror,  I  say,  with  a 
detestation  so  natural  and  so  much  my  own 
that  the  same  instinct  and  impression  I  brought 
with  me  from  my  nurse  I  yet  retain,  no  tempta- 
tions whatever  having  had  tlie  power  to  make 
me  alter  it;  not  so  much  as  my  own  discourses, 
which,  in  some  things,  dashing  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  might  easily  license  me  to  actions 
that  my  natural  inclination  makes  me  hate.  1 
will  say  a  prodigious  thinj;,  but 
I  will  say  it  however;  f  find  ^-^Tnolao 
myself,  in  many  things,  more  |«gtUarashu 
curbed  and  retained  by  my  man-  manneia. 
ners  than  my  opinion,  and  my 
concupiscence  is  less  debauched  than  my  reason. 
Aristippiis  institutiHl  opinions  so  bold,  in  fuvour 
of  pleasure  and  riches,  as  made  all  the  philoso- 
phers set  at  him:  but,  as  to  his  manners, 
l)iony?ius,  the  tyrant,  having  presented  three 
beautiful  wonion  before  him  to  toke  his  choice, 
ho  made  answer  thtit  he  would  choose  iheni 
ali,  and  that  it  had  happened  ill  to  Paris  in 
having  preferred  one  before  the  other  two :  but 
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having  taken  them  home  to  his  house,  he  sent 
them  Imck  untouched.^  His  servant  finding 
himself  overloaded  upon  the  way,  with  the 
money  he  carried  after  him,  he  ordered  him  to 
pour  out  and  throw  away  that  which  troubled 
him.'  And  Epicurus,  woose  doctrines  are  so 
irreligious  and  effeminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very 
laborious  and  devout :  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  lived  only  upon  biscuit  and  water, 
intreating  him  to  send  him  a  little  cheese  to  lie 
by  him  against  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  feast.' 
Can  it  be  true,  that  to  be  a  perfect  good  man 
we  must  be  so  by  an  occult,  natural  and  uni- 
versal propriety,  without  law,  reason,  or  ex- 
ample? The  debauchs  wherein  I  have  been 
engaged  have  not  been,  I  tliank  God,  of  the 
woist  sort ;  and  I  have  thoroughly  condemned 
them  nij'sclf ;  for  nu^  Judgment  was  never  in- 
fected by  them.  On  the  contrary,  1  accuse 
them  more  severely  in  myself  than  in  another. 
But  that  is  all ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  I  oppose  too 
little  resistance,  and  suflcr  myself  to  incline  too 
much  to  tlic  other  side  of  the  balance,  except- 
ing that  I  moderate  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  mixing  with  other  vices  which,  for  the 
most  part,  will  cling  togetlicr  if  a  man  have 
not  a  care.  I  have  contracted  and  curtailed 
mi  lie  to  make  them  as  single  as  I  can : 

Nee  ultrm 
Rrrorcm  foveo.^ 

**  Nor  crer  bcjrond  this  my  faultt  indalg«." 

For,  ns  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  say 
tliat  the  wise  man,  when  he  works,  works  by 
all  the  virtues  together,  though  one  be.  most 
apparent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action ; 
(and  of  this  the  similitude  of  a  human  body 
DiJ^ht  serve  them  to  some  instance;  for  the 
Action  of  anger  cannot  work  but  that  all  the 
liumours  must  assist*  thoueh  choler  predomi- 
nate:) if  thence  tlicy  will  draw  a  like  con- 
sequence, that  wlicn  tlie  wicked  man  does 
wickedly^  he  does  it  by  all  the  vices  together, 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  simply  90,  or  else  I  un- 
derstand tlicm  not ;  for  I*  by  effect,  find  the 
contrary.  These  arc  witty,  unsubstantial  sub- 
iilties,  which  philosophy  sometimes  insists  upon. 
I  follow  some  vices,  out  I  fly  others  as  mucli  as 
a  saint  would  do.  The  Penpateticks  also  dis- 
own this  indissoluble  connection ;  and  Aristotle 
is  of  opinion  that  a  prudent  and  just  man  may 
be  intemperate  and  lascivious,  Socrates  con- 
fessed to  some  who  had  discovered  a  certain 
inclination  to  vice  in  his  physiognomy,  that  it 
was,  in  truth,  his  natural  propensity,  but  that 
he  had,  by  discipline,  correctea  it.*  And  such 
as  were  mmiliar  with  the  philosopher  Stilpo 
said  that,  beino;  bom  subject  to  wine  and 
women,  he  had,  by  study,  rendered  himself 
very  abstinent  both  from  the  one  and  the  other.* 


*  Uertlut,  ill  piti. 

*  Id.  ik, 
s  Id.  ib. 

«  Imensl.  riii.  liU. 


What  I  have  in  me  of  good,  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  chance  of  my 
birth ;  and  hold  it  not  either  by    What  Won- 
law,  precept,  or  other  apprentice-    ne£**coiiSS 
ship.  The  innocence  that  is  in  me    in. 
is  quite  simple ;  little  vigour  and 
no  art.    Amongst  other  vices  I  mortally  hate 
cruelty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  tlie 
extreme  of  all  vices ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
of  tender-heartedness  that  I  cannot   see    a 
chicken's  neck  pulled  off  without  trouble,  and 
cannot,  without  mipatience,  endure  the  cry  of  a 
hare  in  my  dog's  teeth,  though  the  chase  be  an 
exciting  pleasure.      Such  as  are  combatting 
sensuality  willingly  make  use  of  this  arffument, 
to  ^ew  that  it  is  alto^ther  vicious  and  unrea- 
sonable tliat,  when  it  is  at  the  height,  it  masters 
us  to  that  degree  that  a  man's  reason  can  have 
no  access,'  and  tliey  allege  our  own  experience 
in  the  act  of  love 

Qttum  jam  pranagiit  eorptu, 
Atque  in  eo  cat  Venua,  nt  muliebria  coiuerat  anra ;" 

wlterein  they  conceive  tliat  the  pleasure  doth  so 
transport  us  that  our  reason  cannot  perform  its 
office  whilst  we  are  so  benumbed  and  ravished 
with  delight     I  know  very  well  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  tliat  a  man  may  sometimes,  if 
lie  will,  gain  this  point  over  himself  to  sway  his 
soul,  even  in  the  critical  moment,  to  tliink  of 
Bomethine  else:  but  then  he  must  firmly  in- 
cline ana  ply  it  to  that  bent.    1 
know  tliat  a  man  may  triumph    He  could  iwist 
over  the  utmosteffort  of  this  pka-    STpJ^SS^^of 
sure :  I  have  experienced  it  my-    pleasure, 
self,  and  have  not  found  Venus 
so  imperious  a  goddess  ns  many,  and  some  more 
correct  than  I,  declare.    I  do  not  consider  it  as 
a  miracle,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  does,  in  one 
of  tlie  tales  of  her  Heptameron  (which  is  a 
pretty  book  of  its  kind),  nor  for  a  thing  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  to  pass  ovor  whole  nights, 
where  a  man  has  all  the  convenience  and  liberty 
he  can  desire,  with  a  long-coveted  mistress,  and 
yet  be  just  to  his  faith  before  given,  to  content 
himself  with  kisses  and  innocent   embraces, 
without  pressing  any  further.     I 
conceive  that  tKe  example  of  the    J^ff^w"*  *^ 
pleasure  of  the  4ihase  would  be    ^ha.      ' 
more  proper:   wherein,   though 
tlie  pleasure  be  less,  yet  the  ravishment  and  the 
surprise  are  more,  by  which  the  reason,  being 
astonished,  has  not  so  much  leisure  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  encounter ;  when  afler  a  long  auest 
the  game  starts  up  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  wuere, 
perhaps,  we  least  expected  :  which  sudden  mo- 
tion, with  the  ardour  of  the  sliouts  and  cries  of 
the  hunters,  so  strike  us  that  it  would  be  hard, 
for  such  as  are  lovers  of  the  chase,  to  turn  their 
tbongfats  another  way:  and  the  poets  make 
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Diana  triumph  over  the  torch  and  shafts  of 
Cupid: 

Qau  son  maltniiii,  q^uu  amor  cutm  habet, 
H«e  iDter  obliviaeitttr  7^ 

"  Wko  MDOBipit  tueh  deliglitt  woiild  not  removt 
Out  of  hia  thongfaU  Che  aaxioos  earn  of  lore  7" 

To  return  to  my  sufaject.  I  am  tenderly  com- 
panionate of  other  afflictions,  and  sliould  readily 
cry  for  company  if,  upon  any  occasion  whatever, 
I  could  cry  at  all.  Nothing  tempts  my  tears 
but  tears,  and  not  only  those  that  are  real  and 
true,  but  whatever  they  are,  feigned  or  real.  I 
do  not  much  pity  the  dead,  and  should  envy 
them  rather ;  but  I  very  much  pity  the  dying. 
The  savages  do  not  so  much  offend  me  in  roast- 
ing and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  they 
do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living.  Nay, 
I  cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  the  ordinary 
executions  of  justice,  how  reasonable  soever, 
with  a  steady  eye.  Some  one  having  to  give 
testimony  of  Julius  Csesar's  cle* 
22^;j;C««K'i  mency:  "He  was,"  sa^  he, 
*'  mild  and  moderate  in  his  ven- 
geance 'f  for,  havins  compelled  the  pirates  to 
yield,  by  whom  he  nad  before  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  put  to  ransom,  forasmuch  as  they  nad 
threatened  him  with  the  cross,  he  indeea  con- 
demned them  to  it,  but  it  was  after  they  were 
first  strangled.  He  punished  his  secretary, 
Philemon,  who  had  attempted  to  poison  him, 
with  no  greater  severity  than  simple  death." 
Without  naming  that  Latin  author  that  dares 
alle^  ibr  a  testimony  of  clemency  the  only 
killing  those  by  whom  we  have  been  offended ; 
it  is  easy  to^  guess  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  tyrants. 

For  my  part,  even  in  justice  itself,  all  that 
._  ^        exceeds  mere  death  appears  to  me 

of  joattce  pure  cruelty;   especially  in  us, 

oufht  to  be  who  Ought  to  have  that  regard  to 
SSf.0^  souls  to  dismiss  them  in  a  good 
of  wfcriiy.  and  calm  condition :  which  can- 
not be  when  we  have  discomposed 
them  by  insufferable  torments.  Not  long  since 
a  soldier,  who  was  a  prisoner,  perceiving  from 
a  tower  where  he  was  shut  up  that  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  the  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  carpenten  were  busy  erecting  a  scaf- 
fold, he  presently  concluded  that  the  preparation 
was  for  nim :  and  therefore  entered  into  a  reso* 
lution  to  kill  himself,  but  could  find  no  instru- 
ment to  assist  him  in  his  design,  except  an  old 
rusty  cart-nail,  that  fortune  presented  to  him: 
with  this  he  fint  gave  himself  two  great  wounds 
about  his  throat ;  but  findlne  these  would  not 
do,  he  presently  after  save  himself  a  third  in 
the  belly,  where  he  left  tlie  nail  sticking  up  to 
the  head.    The  first  of  his  keepers  that  came  in 


H«vnee,  Epod.  ti.  S7. 


Id  the  flnt  editiona  of  the  Baaan, 
Montalnc  added,  after  tlila  qvotation,  **  V^hat  a  set  of  odda 
and  endii  haTe  we  here ;  I  weot  dear  out  of  my  way  to  las  U 
thta  bit  of  prattle  about  the  ehaae.'* 

*  Sueiimhu,  in  the  Life  of  CuMar* 

•  St.  Luke,  lU.  4§. 


found  him  in  this  condition,  alive,  but  sunk 
down  and  exhausted  by  his  wounds.  There- 
fore, to  make  use  of  time  before  he  should  die 
and  defeat  the  law,  they  made  haste  to  read  his 
sentence,  which  having  done,  and  he  hearing 
that  he  was  only  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he 
seemed  to  take  new  courage,  accepted  of  wine, 
which  he  had  before  refused,  and  thanked  his 
judges  ibr  the  unhoped-for  mildness  of  their 
sentence ;  saying,  **  That  indeed  he  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  dispatch  himself,  for  fear  of  a 
more  severe  and  insupportable  death ;  having 
entertained  an  opinion,  by  the  preparations  he 
had  seen  in  the  place,  that  thev  were  resolved 
to  torment  him  with  some  horrible  execution :" 
and  seemed  to  be  delivered  fipom  death  by  hav* 
inff  it  changed  from  what  he  apprehended. 

1  should  advise  that  these  examples  of  severity, 
by  which  'tis  designed  to  retain  the  people  In 
their  duty,  might  be  exercised  upon  tlie  dead 
bodies  of  criminals ;  for  to  see  them  deprived  of 
sepulture,  to  see  diem  boiled  and  divided  into 
quarters,  would  almost  work  as  much  upon  the 
vulgar  as  the  pain  they  make  theliving  endure : 
though  that,  in  effect,  be  Httle  or  nothing,  as 
God  himself  says,  <<  Who  kill  die  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."* 
And  the  poets  represent  the  horror  of  such  & 
sight  as  far  above  that  of  death  itself: 

Heu !  reliqaiaa  acraiaaai  regb,  denodalia  oaiibva. 
Per  terrain  caaie  delibutaa  foede  divexarier.^ 

I  happened  to  come  by  one  day  accidentally,  at 
Rome,  just  as  they  were  upon  executing  Catena, 
a  notonoBs  robber.  He  was  strangled,  without 
any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  spectators ;  but 
when  they  came  to  cut  him  in  quarters,  the 
hangman  eave  not  a  blow  that  was  not  followed 
by  a  doletul  cry  from  the  people,  and  an  excla- 
mation as  if  every  one  had  lent  his  feeling  to 
the  miserable  carcase.  Those  inhuman  excesses 
ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  bark,  and  not 

upon  the  quick.     'Twas  thus  that     TheaefeieUwa 

Artaxerxes  moderated  the  seve*    of  Perua  mo- 
rity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Persia,    JjJ***  **' 
ordering  <<  That  the  nobility  who  »"*«■• 

had  fafled  in  their  charge,  instead  of  being 
whipped,  as  they  used  to  m,  should  be  stripped 
only,  and  their  clothes  whipped  for  them  ;  and 
that,  whereas  they  had  formerly  tlieir  hair  torn 
off,  they  should  only  take    off  their   high- 
crowned  tiara.'    The  so  devout  ..-m^^ 
Egyptians   thought   they  suffi-    SlJ^Tih; 
ciently  satisfied  the  divine  justice    divine  ju«tie» 
in  sacrificing  hogs  in  efii^  and    ^^  '^w* 
representation:*   a    bold  mven- 
don  to  pay  Ood,  so  essendal  a  iobstaneei  in 
picture  only,  and  in  show. 
I  live  in  a  dme  wherein  we  abound  in  Inere* 


*  "htt  not  the  blood-etalned  lelioa  of  the  half-bomt 
king  be  dragfed  over  the  plains." — Ciecro,  Tiueut.  i.  44. 

*  Plutarch,  in  hia  ApoikegmM  ^f  ihetmeimi  Kinn. 

*  Herodotua,  ii.  47,  lays  this  was  onlj  done  bj  the  poorer 
■ort,  who  made  swine  in  doiigh»  which  thej  baked,  and  then 
offsnd  the 
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dible  examples  of  this  vice,  through  the  license 
of  our  civil  wars ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  ancient 
histories  more  extreme  than  what  we  have  proof 
of  every  day.   I  could  hardly  persuade  myself, 

before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that 
SeroUed^kT*  there  could  be  found  out  men  so 
dvii  wan.  Cruel  and  fell  who,  for  the  sole 

pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack 
and  lop  off  the  limbs  of  others ;  sharpen  their 
wits  to  invent  unusual  torments  and  new  kinds 
of  deaths,  without  hatred,  without  profit,  and 
for  no  other  end  but  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  la- 
mentable groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in 
anguish,  ror  this  is  the  utmost  point  to  wuich 
cruelty  can  arrive,  Ut  homo  nominem,  non 
iratuSj  rum  timens,  tantum  spectaturus,  ocddtU? 
'*  That  a  man  should  kill  a  man  without  being 
angry,  or  without  fear,  only  for  tlie  pleasure  of 
Moouigne's  ^^®  spectacle."  For  my  own  part 
humanity  with  I  Cannot,  without  pain,  see  so 
regard  to  much  as  an  innocent  beast  pur- 

^"  '  sued  and  killed  that  has  no  defence, 

and  from  whom  we  have  received  no  offence  at 
all.  And  that  which  frequently  happens,  that 
the  stag  we  hunt,  finding  himself  weak  and  out 
of  breath,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  surrenders 
himself  to  us  who  pursue  him^  imploring  mercy 
by  his  tearS| 

Qaeitnqne,  eraentu, 
Atqae  imploranti  •imilu,* 


If 


With  bleeding  tean  doth  mercy  seem  to  crare," 


has  ever  been  to  me  a  very  melancholy  sight. 
I  hardly  ever  take  any  beast  or  bird  alive  that 
I  do  not  presently  turn  loose.  Pythagoras 
bought  them  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers^  and 
fishes  of  fishermen,  to  do  the  same : 

Primoqne  a  oede  feramm 
IncalniMe  pato  maeulatiim  sanguiiie  femun.* 


*'  I  think  'twas  daughter  of  wild  beaiU  that  made 
Too  docile  man  first  learn  the  kiUing  trade.' 


tf 


Those  natures  that  are  sanguinary  towards 
beasts  discover  a  natural  propensity  to  cruelty. 
After  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  at  Rome, 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
they  proceeded  to  those  of  the  slaughter  of 
men,  of  the  gladiators.  Nature  has  hereelf,  I 
fear,  imprinted  in  roan  a  kind  of  instinct  to 
inhumanity ;  no  body  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
beasts  plaj  and  caress  one  another,  but  every 
one  is  delighted  with  seeing  them  dismember 
and  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  And  that  I 
may  not  be  laughed  at  for  the  sympathy  I  have 
with  them,  theology  itself  enjoins  us  some 
favour  in  their  behalf:  and,  considering  that 
one  and  the  same  Master  has  lodged  us  together 
in  this  palace  for  his  service,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  we,  are  of  his  family,  it  has  reason  to 


*  Seneca,  Efitt,  go. 
S  JSneid^  vii.  501, 

>  Grid.  Met.  av  1 00. 

*  Grid.  Met.  st.  lOO. 

*  Clau'liaa,  in  Btf/tn,  ii.  48S. 


transmutation 
of  souls* 


enjoin  us  some  affection  and  re* 

gard  to  them.     Pythagoras  bor-    2[Si*°^*dM 

rowed  the  Metempsycosis   from    ****""*     "• 

the  Egyptians,  but  it  has  since 

been  received  by  several  nations, 

and,  particularly,  by  our  druids : 

Uorte  carent  animae  ;  semperque,  priore  relieta 
Sede,  nons  domibus  TiTun^  habitantque  recept«.^ 

"  Souls  never  die.  but,  having  left  one  seat. 
Into  new  mansbns  thej  admittance  get." 

The  religion  of  our  ancient  Gauls  maintained 
that  souls,  being  eternal,  never  ceased  to  remove 
and  shift  their  places  from  one  body  to  another; 
mixing,  moreover,  with  this  fancy  some  con- 
sideration of  divine  justice.  For,  according  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  soul,  whilst  it  had  oeeii 
in  Alexander,  they  said  that  God  ordered  it 
another  body  to  inhabit,  more  or  less  painful, 
and  proper  hr  its  condition : 

M  uta  feraram 
Cogit  Tinela  pati :  truenlentos  ingerit  arsis, 
Prsedonesque  lapis )  fiUlaoes  Tulpibos  addit. 

Atfjue  ubi  per  yarios  annos,  per  mille  liguras 
Egit,  LsBtheo  purgatos  flunune,  tandem 
lUusus  ad  humanii  rerocat  pximordia  formae  i* 

**  The  yoke  of  speechless  brutes  he  made  them  wear. 
Blood-thirsty  souls  he  did  inclose  in  bears ; 
Those  that  rapacious  were  in  wolves  he  shot ) 
The  sly  and  cunning  hfe  in  foses  pat ; 
Where  after  having,  in  a  course  uf  years. 
In  num'roas  forms,  quite  finish *d  their  careen, 
In  Lethe's  flood  be  puriged  them,  and  nt  last 
In  human  bodies  he  the  souls  rcplsc'd  :*' 

if  it  had  been  valiant,  he  lodged  it  in  tlie  bod^ 
of  a  lion  ;  if  voluptuous,  in  that  of  a  hog ;  if 
timorous,  in  that  of  a  hart  or  hare ;  if  subtle, 
in  that  of  a  fox ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  till,  having 
purified  it  by  this  chastisement,  it  again  entered 
into  the  body  of  some  other  man ; 

Ipse  ego,  nam  nemini,  Tnyani  tempora  bdU, 
Pantboldes  Euphorbas  eram.* 

"  For  I,  myself,  remember,  in  the  days 
O'  th'  T»)jan  war,  that  I  Eophorbus  was.*' 

As  to  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  beasts^  I 
do  not  much  admit  of  it,  nor  allow 
what  several  nations^  and  those 
some  of  the  roost  ancient  and 
most  noble,  have  practised,  who 
have  not  only  received  Drutes 
into  their  society,  but  have  given  them  a  rank 
infinitely  above  them;  esteeming  them  one 
while  familiars  and  favourites  of  tne  gods,  and 
having  them  in  more  than  hnman  reverence 
and  respect ;  others  knowing  no  other  God  or 
Divinity  but  they.  Bellwe  S  BarbarU  propter 
beneficwm  consecrate  J  "  The  Barbarians  con- 
secrated beasts  out  of  opinion  of  some  benefit 
received  by  them :" 


*  It  is  Pythagoras  who  speaks  thus  of  himself,  in  Ovid, 
Metam.  xv.  3,  8.     Would  you  know  by  what  means  Pjtha. 
frorat  could  remcmlier  what  be  had  been  in  the  time  uf  rli 
Tntjan  war  7    See  Diugvnes  Lacrt.  iu  cild, 

7  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  \.  SG. 


as  gods  by 
some  of  tM 
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CrocodUon  adomt 
Vm  1i«c :  ilia  pmvet  satuniin  •erpentibus  Ibin : 
Bflgiea  Mch  hie  nitet  aurea  Cereopttheei, 
•    •    •    •    hie  pUcem  duiuiais,  ilUc 
Oppida  tota  canem  veoerantur.' 

"  The  wrocDi-eatinff  ibis  these  inshrine, 
ThoM  ihink  the  crocodile  alone  divine  t 
There,  in  another  place,  you  majr  behold 
The  atatae  of  a  monkey  shine  with  eold  ; 
Here  men  some  moostrous  6sh's  aid  implore. 
And  there  whole  towns  a  grinning  dog  adore." 

And  the  very  interpretation  that  Plutarch  gives 
to  this  error,'  which  is  very  well  put,  is  advan- 
tageous to  them :  for,  he  says,  that  it  was  not 
the  cat,  or  the  ox,  for  example,  that  the  Egypt- 
ians adored:  but  that  they,  in  those  beasts, 
adored  some  image  of  the  divine  faculties; 
in  this  patience  and  utility,  in  that  vivacity,  or, 
like  our  neighbours,  the  Burgundians,  with  the 
whole  of  Germany,  impatience  to  see  itself 
shut  up ;  by  which  tbey  represented  the  liberty 
they  loved  and  adored  above  all  oUier  divine 
faculties,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  when, 
amongst  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet 
with  arguments  that  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate the  near  resemblance  betwixt  us  and 
animals,  how  much  they  share  in  our  greatest 
privileges,  and  with  how  great  probability  they 
compare  us  together,  in  faith,  I  abate  a  great 
deal  of  our  presumption,  and  willingly  resign 
the  title  of  that  imaginary  sovereignty  that 
some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures. 
But  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  respect,  and 
We  ooght  to  a  general  duty-  of  humanity,  that 
iSS"u»r  ties  US,  not  only  to  beasts  that 
bmte  beasu.  have  life  and  sense,  bat  even  to 
trees  and  plants.  We  owe  justice 
to  men,  and  graciousness  and  benignity  to 
other  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it.  There 
19  a  certain  natural  commerce  and  mutual  obli- 
gation betwixt  them  and  us ;  neither  shall  I  be 
afraid  to  discover  the  tenderness  of  my  nature 
so  childish  that  I  cannot  well  refuse  to  play 
with  my  dog  when  he,  the  most  unseasonably, 
importunes  me  so  td  do.  The  Turks  have  alms 
and  hospitals  for  beasts.  The  Romans  had 
public  care  to  the  nourishment  of  eeesc,'  by 
whose  Tiinlancy  their  Capitol  had  been  pre- 
served. The  Athenians  made  a  decree  that  the 
mules,  which  served  at  the  building  of  the 
temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  should  be  free, 
and  suffered  to  pasture  where  they  would  with- 
out hindrance.^  The  Agrigentines  had  a  com- 
mon custom  solemnly  to  inter  the  beasts  they 
had  a  kindness  for ;  as  horses  of  some  extraor- 
dinary Qualities,  does  and  birds  of  whom  they 
had  oaa  profit,  aud  even  those  that  had  only 


I  JVT.  ST.  S. 

*  In  his  Treatise  on  Taft  and  (hint- 

*  Cieeffo»  vre  Aoac.  Am.  e.  SO.    Liry,  ▼.  47.    riiiiy,x.  S2. 
4  Platvch,  Life  nf  Caio  the  Cnmt. 

»  Died.  Me.  siU.  17. 

*  Herod,  ii.  6«. 

'  Id.  Ti.  103.    mitn,  H  of  AnimaU,  %\\,  46. 

*  CMMSseaa.    Plutaich's  Life  of  Cato  Uu  Cenmr. 

•  Id.  a. 

»  Called  aleo  Sebon,  Scbeyde,  Sabonde,  de  Scbondc }  bom 


b^n  kept  to  divert  their  children :  and  the 
magnificence  that  was  common  with  them  in 
all  other  things  did  also  particularly  appear  in 
the  sumptuousness  and  number  of  monuments 
erected  to  this  end,  that  remained  a  show  for 
several  ages  after.*  The  Egyptians  buried 
wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and  cats,  in 
sacred  places,  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  put 
on  mourning  at  their  death.*  Cimon  eave  an 
honourable  sepulture  to  the  mares  with  which 
he  had  three  times  jB^ned  the  prize  of  the 
course  at  the  Olympic  games.'  The  ancient 
Xantippus  caused  his  dog  to  be  interred  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since 
retained  the  name.^  And  Plutarch  says'  that 
he  made  conscience  of  selling  to  the  slaughter, 
for  a  paltry  profit,  an  ox  that  hud  been  long 
in  his  service. 
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Learning  is,  indeed,  a  very  gpreat  and  a  very 
material  accomplishment ;  and  those  who  de- 
spise it  sufiicicntly  discover  their 
own  want  of  understanding ;  but  J***  ■^'"'y  ^ 
yet  1  do  not  prize  it  at  the  ^•^"*- 
excessive  rate  that  some  others  do,  as  Herillus, 
the  philosopher,  for  one,  who  tlierein  places  the 
sovereign  good,  and  maintained  "  That  it  was 
onljr  in  her  to  render  us  wise  and  contented,"" 
which  I  do  not  believe ;  no  more  than  1  do 
what  others  have  said,  tliat  learning  is  the 
mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  which,  if  it  be  true,  requires  a 
very  long  interpretation.  My  house  has  long 
been  open  to  men  of  knowledge,  and  is  very 
well  known  to  them;  for  my  fiither,  who 
governed  it  fifty  years  and  upwards,  inflamed 
with  the  new  ardour  with  wnieh  Francis  tlie 
First  embraced  letters,  and  brongfat  them  into 
esteem,  with  great  diligence  and  expense  bunted 
after  the  ac(}uaintance  of  learned  men,  reeeiving 
them  into  his  house  as  persons  sacred,  and  tliat 
had  some  particular  inspiration  of  divine  wis- 
dom ;  collecting  their  sayings  and  sentences  as 
so  many  oracles,  and  with  so  much  the  greater 
reverence  and  religion  as  he  was  the  less  able 
to  judge  of  them ;  tor  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
letters  any  more  than  his  predecessors.  For  my 
part  I  love  them  well,  but  I  do  not  adore  tliem. 
Amongst  others,  Peter  Bunel,"  a  man  of  great 
reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  time,  havings 
with  some  others  of  his  sort,  staid  some  days  at 
Montaigne  in  my  father's  company,  he  pre- 


at  Barcelona  in  the  fourteenth  eentoiy ;  died  in  USt.  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  had  lived  as  nrofessor  of  medicine  and 
theulogT.  Joseph  ScaJigcr  said  01  this  apology  for  Sebond : 
*•  Eo  oiania  fsaunt,  ut  magH{/ieai  A  me/iiies."' — Scalig.  ii. 

It  Laerthis,  <»  vtU, 

I*  A  native  of  Tonlonse,  efne  of  the  most  able  Ciceronian* 
of  the  sixteenth  centur> ,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  Stepbrn  -, 
bom  1499,  died  tt  Turin  1546  He  was  preceptor  of  I'lWac. 
See  Basle,  m  verbo* 
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tented  him  at  his  departure  with  a  book,  entitled 

Theologia  naturdas ;  swe  liber  Creaturarum. 

magistri  Baimandi  de  Sebonde^ 

S^"randated  ^^  **  ^^®  Italian  and  Spanish 
bj  Mcnuipie.  tongues  were  familiar  to  ray  fa- 
ther, and  as  thb  book  was  written 
in  a  sort  of  jargon  of  Spanish  with  Latin  termi- 
nations, he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  help,  he 
might  be  able  to  undentand  it,  and  therefore 
recommended  it  to  him  for  a  very  useful  book, 
and  proper  for  the  time  wherein  he  gave  it  to 
him ;  which  was  when  the  novel  doctrines  of 
Luther  began  to  be  in  vo^e,  and  in  many  places 
to  stagger  our  ancient  belief :  wherein  he  was  very 
well  advised,  wisely,  in  his  own  reason,  foreseeing 
that  the  beginning  of  this  distemper  would  easily 
run  into  an  execrable  atheism,  for  the  vulgar,  not 
having  the  faculty  of  judging  of  things,  snar- 
ing themselves  to  be  carried  awray  by  chance 
and  appearance,  after  having  once  been  inspired 
with  the  boldness  to  despise  and  controul  those 
opinions  which  they  had  before  had  in  extreme 
reverence,  such  as  those  wherein  their  salvation 
is  concerned,  and  that  some  of  the  articles  of 
their  religion  are  broneht  into  doubt  and  dis- 
pute, tiiey  afterwards  tnrow  all  other  parts  of 
their  bdief  into  the  same  uncertainty,  tliey  hav- 
ing with  them  no  other  authority  or  foundation 
than  the  others  they  had  already  discomposed ; 
and  shake  off  all  the  impressions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  authority  of  the  laws,  or  the 
reverence  of  the  ancient  customs,  as  a  tyranni- 
cal yoke : 

Nam  eapide  eonenleatiir  Blmia  tnte  metwtam  ;* 

*'  For  with  mort  eagernen  chej  •pnni  the  Uw, 
Bjr  which  th0j  were  before  moet  kept  in  awe  i*' 

resolving  to  admit  nothing  for  the  future  to 
which  they  had  not  first  interposed  tiieir  own 
decrees,  and  gnven  their  particular  consent. 

It  haopened  that  my  father,  a  little  before  his 
death,  having  accidentallv  found  this  book 
under  a  heap  of  other  neglected  papers,  com- 

manded  me  to  translate  it  for  him 
^p^to  into  French.  It  is  good  to  trans- 
traneiate.  late  such  authors  as  this,  where 

there  is  little  but  the  matter  itself 
to  express ;  but  such  wherein  grace  of  language 
and  elegance  of  style  are  aimeoat,  are  dangerous 
to  attempt,  especially  when  a  man  is  to  turn 
them  into  a  weaker"  idiom.  It  was  a  strange 
and  a  new  undertaking  for  me  ;  but  having  by 
chance  at  that  time  nothing  else  to  do,  auanot 
being  able  to  resist  the  command  of  the  best 
father  that  ever  was,  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could ; 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  as  to  order  it 
to  be  printed,  whicn  after  his  death  was  done.' 


1  In  the  flret  edition  of  the  EMayv.  and  in  that  of  IMS,  it 
ui  simply  called  La  ThioUtgie  Naturetlg  de  Rmnnamd  Seitmd. 
The  original  Latin  work  was  first  printed  at  Derenter,  in 
1487,  Mid  waa  often  reprinted  in  Fkance  dnring  the  10th  and 
17th  eentttries. 

s  Locret.  ▼.  Iiaff. 

»  "  A  Paria,  ch.  •  Gabriel  Bn«i/*  in  ISflQ-  Montaigne,  in 
bit  flr»t  edition  of  the  Eaeara,  abo  atatea  that  the  firat  edi> 
tion  of  his  translation  waa  mU  of  erroia  of  the  press,  owing 


I  found  the  ideas  of  this  author  exceeding  fine, 
the  contexture  of  his  work  well  followed,  and 
his  design  full  of  piety ;  and  because  many 
people  take  a  delignt  to  read  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  the  roost  ser- 
vice, I  have  often  thought  to  assist  them  to 
clear  the  book  of  two  nnncipal  objections  made 
to  it.  His  design  is  Dold  and  daring,  for  he 
undertakes,  by  human  and  natural  reasons,  to 
establish  and  make  good,  asainst  the  atheists, 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion: 
wherein,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  so  firm  and  so 
successful  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do 
better  upon  Uiat  subject ;  nay,  I  believe  he  has 
been  equalled  by  none.  This  work  seeming  to 
me  to  be  too  beautiful  and  too  rich  for  an  auUjor 
whose  name  is  so  little  known,  and  of  whom  all 
that  we  know  is  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  prac- 
tising physic  at  Toulouse  about  two  hundred 
years  afo ;  I  enquired  of  Adrian  Tumebus,  who 
knew  all  things,  what  he  thought  of  that  book ; 
who  made  answer,  ''That  he  thought  it  was 
some  abstract  drawn  from  St.  Thomas  d' Aouin ; 
for  that,  in  truth,  h»  mind,  so  full  of  innnite 
erudition  and  admirable  subtlety,  was  alone 
capable  of  such  thoughts."  Be  tiiis  as  it  m&y^ 
whoever  was  the  autnor  and  inventor  ^and  'tis 
not  reasonable,  without  greater  certainty,  to 
deprive  Sebond  of  that  title),  he  was  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  most  admurable  p&f  ts. 

The  first  thing  they  reprehend  in  lus  work  is 
*'  That  Christians  are  to  blame  to 
repose  their  belief  upon  human 
reason,  which  is  only  conceived 
by  faith  and  the  particular  in- 
spuration  of  divine  grace."  In 
which  obiection  there  appears  to 
be  something  of  zeal  to  pietjr,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  those  who  put 
it  forth  with  the  greater  mildness  and  respect. 
This  were  a  task  more  proper  for  a  man  well  read 
in  divinity  than  for  me,  who  know  nothing  of 
it;  nevertheless,  I  conceive  that  in  a  thing  so 
divine,  so  high,  and  so  far  transcending  all 
human  intelligence,  as  is  that  truth,  with  which 
it  has  pleased  the  bounty  of  God  to  enlighten 
us,  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  moreover 
lend  us  his  assistance,  as  a  very  extraordinary 
favour  and  privileee,  to  conceive  and  imprint  it 
in  our  nndentanoing.  And  I  do  not  oelieve 
that  means  purely  human  are  in  any  sort  capable 
of  doing  it :  for,  if  they  were,  so  many  rare  and 
excellent  souls,  and  so  abundantly  furnished 
with  natural  force,  in  former  ages,  could  not 
have  failed,  by  their  reason,  to  arrive  at  this 
knowledge.  'Tis  faith  alone  that  livelil^r  and 
certainly  comprehends  the  deep  mysteries  of 


The  ohjectkm 
made  to  the 
book;  and 
Ifontaigne'e 
answer. 


to  the  cardsBsncea  of  the  printer,  whohadthe  eole  can  of  It. 
This  translation  waa  reprinted,  in  1S68,  more  oorreetlj, 
Montaigne  himself  haTing  pnrged  it  of  the  printer*a  errora. 
The  beat  edition  ia  that  printed  at  Paris  in  iSll.  There  ia 
snch  a  perspleoity,  apirit,  and  natural  rivacity  in  this  trana- 
lation,  that  it  baa  all  the  air  of  an  original.  Montaigne  haa 
added  nothing  of  his  own  to  it  but  a  short  dedication  of  it 
to  his  father,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Tolume, 
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our  region ;  bnt,  witbal,  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  not  a  worthy  and  yery  laudable  attempt  to 
accommodate  tnose  natuml  and  human  utensils 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  to  the  service 
of  our  fiiith :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Uiat  it 
is  the  most  noble  use  we  can  put  them  to ;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  design  in  a  Christian  man 
more  noble  than  to  make  it  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  his  studies  to  extend  and  amplify  the  truth 
of  hb  belief.  We  do  not  satisfy  ourselves  with 
serving  God  with  our  souls  and  understandings 
only,  we  moreover  owe  and  render  him  a  cor- 
poral reverence,  and  apply  our  limbs  and  mo» 
tionSy  and  external  things  to  do  him  honour ; 
we  must  here  do  the  same,  and  accompany  our 
faith  with  all  the  reason  we  have,  but  always 
with  this  reservation,  not  to  fancy  that  it  is 
upon  us  that  it  depends,  nor  that  our  arguments 
and  endeavours  can  arrive  at  so  supernatural 
and  divine  a  knowledge.  If  it  enters  not  into 
OS  by  an  extraordinary  infusion;  if  it  enters 
not  only  by  reason,  but,  moreover,  by  human 
ways,  it  is  not  in  us  in  its  true  dignity  and 
splendour :  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  only  have 
it  by  this  way.  If  we  hold  upon  God  by  the 
The  marreiioM  mediation  of  a  lively  faith ;  if  we 
dfccu  of  liveif  hold  upon  God  by  him,  and  not 
^**^  by  us ;  if  we  had  a  divine  basis 

and  foundation,  human  occasions  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do ;  our 
fortress  would  not  surrender  to  so  weak  a 
battery ;  the  love  of  novelty,  the  constraint  of 
princes,  the  success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash 
and  fortuitous  change  of  our  opinions,  would 
not  have  the  power  to  stagger  and  alter  onr 
belief :  we  should  not  then  leave  it  to  the  mercy 
of  every  new  argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all 
the  rhetoric  in  the  world ;  we  should  withstand 
the  fury  of  these  waves  with  an  immovable  and 
unyielJing  constancy : 

IIUmm  flvctoa  rapes  nt  tmU  rafandit, 
Bt  variu  dreuia  latnmtet  dinipM  undat 
Mole 


'*  Aa  A  grast  rock  repols  the  roIUng  tides, 
Thst  tosm  sad  bark  about  her  marble  sides* 
Vrem  its  strong  balk." 

If  we  were  bat  touched  with  this  ray  of  divi- 
nity, it  would  appear  throughout ;  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  works  alM,  would  carry  its 
brightness  and  lustre ;  whatever  ]>roceeded  from 
ns  would  be  seen  illuminated  with  this  noble 
light.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  that,  in  all 
the  hnman  sects,  there  never  was  any  of  the 
faction,  what  difficulty  and  strange  novelty 
soever  his  doctrine  imposed  upon  him,  that  did 
not,  in  some  measure,  conform  his  life  and 
behavionr  to  it^  whereas  so  divine  and  heavenly 
an  institution  does  only  distinguish  Christians 
by  the  name  I  Will  you  see  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Compare  our  manners  to  those  of  a  Mahometan 
or  Pagan,  you  will  still  find  that  we  fall  very 

*  T^esc  Latin  luses  were  written  in  ptaiseof  Boasard  by  an 
onoDTmoas  nodem  poet,  who  borrowed  the  sentiment,  and 
of  the  words,  from  those  lines  oT  Virgil's,— 
lOe  vslnt  pdagi  rapes  immoia  rssistit : 
Ut  pelagi  rapes  magno  Tenicnte  fragoro. 
(htm  sese,  multis  cirevmlatrantibas  ondl^ 
Mole  tenet ^.  £innd.  nt  M7. 


short ;  there  where,  out  of  regard  to  the  re- 
putation and  advantage  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  to  shine  in  excellency  at  a  vast  distance 
beyond  all  others :  and  that  it  ^ould  be  said  of 
us,  **  Are  they  so  just,  so  charitable,  so  good  ? 
Then  they  are  Christians."  All  other  signs  are 
common  to  all  religions;  hope, 
trust,  events,  ceremonies,  pen-  virtue  the  par- 
ance,  inartyn.  The  peculiw  Sj^SJi'' 
mark  of  our  truth  ought  to  be  reUgion. 
our  virtue,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
heavenly  and  difficult,  and  the  most  worthy 
product  of  truth.  For  this  onr  good  St.  Louis 
was  in  the  right,  who,  when  the  Tartar  king, 
who  was  become  Christian,  designed  to  come 
to  Lyons  to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet,  and  there  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  tlie  sanctity  he  hoped  to 
find  in  our  manners^  immediately  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose;  for  fear  lest  our  disorderly 
way  of  living  should,  on  the  contrary,  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief.^  And  yet 
it  happened  quite  otherwise  since  to  that  other, 
who,  going  to  Rome,  to  the  same  end,  and 
there  seeing  the  dissoluteness  of  the  prelates 
and  people  of  that  time,  settled  himself  so  much 
the  more  firmly  in  our  reli^on,  considering  how 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  could  maintain  its  dignity  and 
splendour  amon^  so  much  corruption,  and  in  so 
vicious  hands.  If  we  had  but  one  single  grain 
of  fruth,  we  should  remove  mountains  from  their 
places,*  saith  the  sacred  Word;  our  actions, 
that  would  then  be  directed  and  accompanied 
by  the  divinity,  would  not  be  merely  human, 
they  would  have  in  them  something  of  mira- 
culous, as  well  as  our  belief:  Brenis  est  insti" 
tuHo  vita  honest€t  beeUaquCf  si  credos,^  "  Be- 
lieve, and  the  way  to  happiness  and  virtue  is  a 
short  one.''  Some  impose  upon  the  world  that 
they  belioye  that  which  they  do  not  j  others, 
more  in  number,  make  themselves  bebeve  that 
they  believe,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into 
what  it  is  to  believe.  We  think  it  strange  if, 
in  the  civil  war  which,  at  this  time,  disorders 
our  state,  we  see  events  float  and  vary  after  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner ;  which  is  because 
we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own.  Justice, 
which  is  in  one  party,  is  only  there  for  orna- 
ment and  palliation ;  it  is,  indeed,  pretended, 
but  'tis  not  there  received,  settled  and  espoused : 
it  is  there,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  not 
as  in  the  heart  and  afiection  of  the  party.  God 
owes  his  extraordinary  assistance 
to  faith  and  religion  ;  not  to  our  gj^^^**  Jj"' 
passions.  Men  there  are  the  gira,^oor' 
conductors,  and  therein  serve  passions, 
themselves  with  religion,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  quite  contrary.  Observe,  if  it 
be  not  by  onr  own  hands  that  we  guide  and 
train  it,  and  draw  it  like  wax  into  so  many  con- 

*  Jftm.  4§  JofmnUUt «.  IS* 

*  8i,  Mmitkem,  zrU.  Iff. 

*  QainUlian,  vii.  11.  It  Is  hardlj  neresssry  to  remark 
that  Mantaigne  uses  this  quutation  in  a  diOerent  sense  from 
its  author. 
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trary  fi^reit,  from  a  rule  in  itself  so  direct  and 
firm.  When  and  where  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  France  in  our  days  7  They  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  left  hand,  thejr  who  have  taken  it 
on  the  right ;  they  who  call  it  black,  they  who 
call  it  white,  alike  employ  it  to  their  violent 
and  ambitious  designs,  conduct  it  with  a  pro- 
gress, 60  conform  in  riot  and  injustice  that  they 
render  the  diversity  they  pretended  in  their 
opinions,  iu  a  thing  whereon  the  conduct  and 
rule  of  our  life  depends,  doubtful  and  hard  to 
believe.  Did  one  ever  see,  come  from  the 
same  school  and  discipline,  manners  more 
united,  and  more  the  same  7  Do  but  observe 
with  what  horrid  impudence  we  toss  divine 

arguments  to  and  fro,  and  how 
Kuo^iK  irreligiously  we  have  both  re- 
arms  agaiatt  lected  and  retaken  them,  accord- 
thckingia  j^g  ^3  fortune  has  shifted  our 
reiie^oo?  places  in-  these  intestine  storms. 

This  so  solemn  proposition, 
**  Wlicther  it  be  lawful  for  a  subject  to  rebel 
and  take  up  arms  against  his  prince  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion,"  do  you  remember 
in  wliosc  mouths,  the  last  year,  the  affirmative 
of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the  nega- 
tive the  pillar  of  another  7  And  hearken  now 
from  what  quarter  comes  the  voice  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  if  arms 
make  less  noise  and  rattle  for  this  cause  than 
for  that.  We  condemn  those  to  the  fire  who 
say  that  truth  must  be  made  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  our  necessity  j  and  how  much  worse  docs 
France  than  say  it  7^  Let  us  confess  the  truth ; 
whoever  should,  draw  out  from  the  army,  even 
that  raised  by  the  king,  those  who  take  up 
arms  out  of  pure  zeal  to  religion,  and  also 
those  who  only  do  it  to  protect  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  for  the  service  of  their  prince, 
could  hardly,  out  of  both  these  put  together, 
make  one  complete  company  of  gens-d^nnes. 
Whence  does  this  proceed,  that  there  are  so  few 
to  be  found  who  have  maintained  the  same  will 
and  the  same  progress  in  our  civil  commotions, 
and  thatwe  see  them  one  while  move  but  a 
foot-pace,  and  another  run  full  speed  7  and  the 
same  men  one  while  damage  our  aiiairs  by  their 
violent  heat  and  fierceness,  and  another  by 
their  coldness,  gentleness,  and  slownen;  but 
that  they  are  pushed  on  by  particular  and 
casual  considerations,  according  to  the  variety 
wherein  they  move  7 

I  evidently  perceive  that  we  do  not  willingly 
afford  devotion  any  other  offices  but  those  that 
best  suit  with  our  own  passions.  There  is  no 
hostility  so  admirable  as  the  Christian.    Our 

zeal  performs  wonders,  when  it 
The  seal  of^e  seconds  our  inclinations  to  hatred, 
ofu^^SSeeand  Cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  de- 
fiuy.  traction,  and  rebellion :  but  when 

it  moves,  against  the  hair,  towards 

*  Bayle  qiiotes  and  commenta  on  Uua  pMeag*  >>  fbe 
trtiele  HotmtM. 

*  Laertiua,  m  m'M. 
3  Id.  ib. 


bounty,  benignity,  and  temperance,  unless,  by 
miracle,  some  rare  and  virtuous  disposition 
prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot. 
Our  religion  is  intended  to  extirpate  vices, 
whereas  it  screens,  nourishes,  and  incites  tliem. 
We  must  not  mock  God.  If  we  believed  in 
him,  I  do  not  say  by  faith,  but  with  a  simple 
belief,  that  is  to  say  (and  I  speak  it  to  our 
great  shame)  if  we  lielieved  in  him  and  recog- 
nised him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  as  we 
would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite 
bounty  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him;<— «t 
least,  lie  would  go  equal  in  our  affection  with 
riches,  pleasure,  glory,  and  our  friends.  The 
best  or  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  outra^ 
him  as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neighbour,  ms 
kinsman,  or  his  master.  Is  there  any  under- 
standing so  weak  that,  having  on  one  side  the 
object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures,  and  on 
the  other  (in  equal  knowledge  and  persuasion) 
the  state  of  an  immortal  glory,  would  change 
the  first  for  the  other  7  and  yet  we  often  re- 
nounce this  out  of  mere  contempt:  for  what  lust 
tempts  us  to  blaspheme,  if  not,  perhaps,  the 
very  desire  to  offend.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
tlienes,  as  he  was  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  tlie  priest  telling  him,  '<  That  those 
who  professed  themselves  ot  that  religion  were 
certain  to  receive  perfect  and  eternal  felicity 
after  death,"— *<  If  thou  believest  that,*'  an- 
swered  he,  *'  why  dost  thou  not  die  thyself?"' 
Diogenes,^  more  rudely,  according  to  his  man- 
ner, and  more  remote  from  our  purpose,  to  the 
priest  ihat  in  like  manner  preached  to  him, 
*^  To  b^ome  of  his  religion,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  happiness  of  the  other  world ;" — 
<<  What  I"  said  he,  **  thou  wouldest  have  me 
to  believe  tliat  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas, 
who  were  so  great  men,  shall  be  miserable, 
and  that  thou,  who  art  but  a  calf,  and  canst 
do  nothing  to  purpose,  shalt  be  happy,  because 
thou  art  a  priest?"'  Did  we  receive  these 
great  promises  of  eternal  beatitude  with  the 
same  reverence  and  respect  tliat  we  do  a  phi- 
losophical discourse,  we  should  not  have  death 
in  so  great  horror : 

Non  jam  le  moriena  diasolTi  conqoereretar ; 

Sed  magia  iie  foraa,  veatemque  Teunquefet  ut  Aogvia, 

Gaodeict,  pndooga  leaex  ftut  cornua  cervna.* 

**  We  ahould  not  od  a  death-bed  grieve  to  be 
DiaaoWed,  but  rather  laaneh  out  cheeifullf 
From  our  old  hut,  and,  with  the  naie,  be  glad 
To  caat  off  the  corrupted  elough  we  had  { 
Or  with  th*  old  stag  r^oice  to  be  bow  dear 
From  the  large  horaa,  too  ponderoua  grown  to*  bear." 

**  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,"  we  should  say, 
<<  and  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ."*  The  force  oi 
Plato's  aivoments  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  set  some  of  his  disciples  to  seek  a 
premature  grave,  tliat  they  might  the  sooner 
enjoy  the  things  he  had  made  them  hope  for.* 

*  Lucret.  iii.  6lS. 

s  St.  Paul,  Epftt.  to  Philipp,  i.  93, 

•  Cicero,  Tjmc.  QMtt,  i.  S4.     Callimsdiui,  K^.  S4,  &c. 
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All  this  is  a  most  evident  si^  that  we  only 

receive  our  religion  after  our  own 

Jt^}S!^r<^t^    fashion,  by  our  own  hands,  and 

•ion  of  the  ^       DO  Otherwise  than  as  other  reli- 

Chmtiu  leli-      gjong  ^rg  received.     Either  we 

**""'  ^  ^  are  happened  in  the  country 
where  it  is  in  practice,  or  we  reverence  the  an- 
tiquity of  it,  or  tiie  authority  of  the  men  who 
have  maintained  it,  or  fear  the  menaces  it  ful- 
minates agfainst  misbelievers,  or  are  allured  by 
its  promises.  These  considerations  ought,  'tis 
true,  to  be  applied  to  our  belief  but  as  sub- 
sidiaries only,  for  they  are  human  oblieations. 
Another  relieion,  other  witnesses,  the  like  pro- 
mises and  tiireats,  might,  by  the  same  way, 
imprint  a  quite  contrary  belief.  We  are  Chris- 
tians by  the  same  title  that  we  are  Perigordians 
or  Germans^  And  what  Plato  says,^  *^  That 
there  are  few  men  so  obstinate  in  their  atheism 
whom  a  pressing  danger  will  not  reduce  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power,"  does 
not  concern  a  true  Christian :  'tis  for  mortal 
and  human  religions  to  be  received  by  human 
recommendation.  What  kind  of  fiaith  can  that 
be  that  cowardice  and  want  of  courage  esta- 
blish in  us?  A  pleasant  faith,  that  does 
not  believe  what  it  believes  but  for  want  of 
courage  to  disbelieve  it !  Can  a  vicious  passion, 
such  as  inconstancy  and  astonishment,  cause 
any  regular  product  in  our  souls?  '' Thev  are 
confident  in  their  judgment,"  says  he,'  "that 
what  is  said  of  hell  and  future  torments  is  all 
feigned :  but  an  occasion  of  making  the  experi- 
ment presenting  itself,  when  old  age  or  diseases 
hrinc^  them  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  terror 
of  oeadi,  by  the  horror  of  that  future  con- 
dition, inspires  them  with  a  new  belief."  And 
by  reason  that  such  impressions  render  tiiem 
timorous,  he  forbids  in  his  Xaios"  all  such 
threatening  doctrines,  and  all  persuasion  Uiat 
anything  of  ill  can  befall  a  man  from  Uie  gods, 
excepting  for  his  great  ^ood  when  they  happen 
to  htm,  and  for  a  medicinal  effect.  They  say 
of  Bion  that,  infected  with  the  atheism  of 
Theodoras,  he  had  long  bad  religious  men  in 
great  scorn  and  contemj^t,  but  that  death  sur- 
prising him,  he  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  most 
extreme  superstition :  as  if  the  gods  withdrew 
and  returned  according  to  the  neceasides  of 
Bion.^  Plato  and  these  examples  would  con- 
clude that  we  are  brought  to  a  belief  of  God 

iTTiii  ithiiim  ^^^  ^y  re^wn  or  bjr  force, 
ig,  ^^"^  Atheism  oeing  a  proposition  as 
unnatural  as  monstrous,  difficult 
abo  and  hard  to  establish  in  the  human  under- 
standing, how  arroffant  soever,  there  are  men 
enough  seen,  out  of  vanity  and  pride,  to  be  the 
authors  of  extraordinary  and  reforming  opi- 
nions, and  outwardly  to  affect  the  profession  of 
them ;  who,  if  they  are  such  fools,  nave^  never- 
theless, not  the  power  to  plant  tiiem  m  their 
own  conscience.    Yet  will  they  not  fiul  to  lift 


up  their  hands  towards  heaven  if  you  give 
them  a  good  tlirust  with  a  sword  in  the  breast ; 
and  when  fear  or  sickness  has  abated  and 
dulled  the  licentious  fury  of  this  giddy  humour, 
they  will  easily  re-unite,  and  very  disicreetly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pubhc 
faith  and  examples.  A  doctrine  seriously  di- 
gested is  one  thing,  and  those  superflcial  impres- 
sions another;  which  springing  from  the  disorder 
of  an  unhinged  understanding,  float  at  random 
and  great  uncertainty  in  the  &ncy.  Miserable 
and  senseless  men,  who  strive  to  be  worse  than 
they  can ! 

The  error  of  pesanism  and  the  iffnoranoe  of 
our  sacred  trutn,  let  this  great  som  of  Plato, 
but  great  only  in  human  jmatness,  fall  also 
into  this  other  mistake,  ''  That  children  and 
old  men  were  most  susceptible  of  relieion,"  as 
if  it  sprang  and  derived  its  credit  finom  our 
weakness.  The  knot  that  ought  to  bind  the 
judgment  and  the  will,  that  ought  to  restrain 
the  soul  and  join  it  to  our  creator,  should  be  a 
knot  that  derives  its  foldings  and  strength  not 
from  our  considerations,  from  our  reasons  and 
passions,  but  from  a  divine  and  supernatural 
constraint,  having  but  one  form,  one  face,  and 
one  lustre,  which  is  the  authority  of  God  and 
his  divine  grace.  Now  the  heart  and  soul 
being  governed  and  commanded  by  faith,  'tis 
but  reason  that  they  should  muster  all  our 
other  faculties,  according  as  they  are  able  to 

Serform  to  the  service  and  assistance  of  their 
esign.    Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all 
this  machine  has  not  some  marks  imprinted 
upon  it  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect, 
and  that  there  is  not  in  the  things  of  this  world 
some  image  that  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.    Ue 
has,  in  his  stupendous  works,  left 
Hie  character  of  his  divinity,  and    '^^.'^t 
'tis  oar  own  weaknen  only  that    S^S^ftbrie 
hinders  ns   from  disoemmg  it    ofthtwodd. 
'Tis  what  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  tell  OS,  <'  That  he  manifests  his  invisible 
operations  to  us  by  those  thai  are  visible." 
Sebond  applied  himself  to  this  laudable  and 
noble  study,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  there 
is  not  any  part  or  member  of  the  world  that 
disclaims  or  derogates  from  its  maker.     It 
were  to  do  wrong  to  the  divine  goodness,  did 
not  the  univerw  consent  to  oar  belief.    The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  our  bodies 
and  our  souls, — all  things  concur  to  this ;  we 
have  bat  to  find  oat  the  way  to  use  them :  they 
instrnct  ns,  if  we  are  capable  of   .^^  ^^^^  ^ 
instruction.    For  this  world  is  a    ^^gg^  tcmpit. 
sacred  temple,  into  which  man  is 
introduced,  there  to  contemplate  statues,  not 
the  works  of  a  mortal  hand,  bat  such  as  the 
divine  purpose  has  made  the  objects  of  sense; 
the  sun,  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to 
represent  those  that  are  intelligible  to  us.  **  The 


>  Book  a.,  and  in  t]i«  JUpubUc,  book  iii. 
«  Utrtiua,  in  mM. 
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invisible  things  of  God,"  says  St.  Paul,»  "  ap- 
pear by  the  creation  of  the  vrorld,  his  eternal 
wisdom  and  divinity  being  considered  by  his 
works." 

Atque  adeo  faciem  coeli  non  iavidet  orbi 
Ipsa  Deus,  vultusque  sum,  coipiuque  recludtt 
Semper  ToWendo ;  aeque  imum  inculcat,  et  offert  t 
UC  beoe  cognooei  poMit,  doceatque  Tidendo 
Qu^M  ermt,  doceatque  suaa  atteodere  legia.* 

**  And  Ood  himielf  envies  not  men  the  grace 
Of  leeinR  and  admiring  heaven'a  face  ; 
But,  rolling  it  about,  he  attll  anew 
Preaenta  ita  Taried  splendour  to  our  view. 
And  on  our  minds  himself  inculcates,  so 
That  we  th*  Almightj  mover  well  majr  know : 
Instructing  us,  bjr  seeing  him  the  cause 
Of  all,  to  reverenee  and  obey  hb  lawa.*' 

Now  our  prayers  and  human  discourses  are  but 
as  sterile  and  undigested  matter.  The  grace  of 
God  b  the  form ;  'tis  that  which  gives  fashion 
and  value  to  it.  As  the  virtuous  actions  of 
Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain  and  fruitless, 
for  not  having  had  the  love  and  obedience  of 
the  true  creator  of  all  things  for  their  end  and 
object,  and  for  not  having  known  God,  so  is 
it  with  our  Imaginations  and  discourses ;  they 
have  a  kind  of  lK>dy,  but  it  is  an  inform  mass, 
without  fashion  and  without  light,  if  faith  and 
grace  be  not  added  thereto.  Faith  coming  to 
tinct  and  illustrate  Sebond's  areuments  renders 
them  firm  and  solid ;  and  to  that  de^e  that 
they  are  capable  of  serving  for  directions,  and 
of  being  the  first  guides  to  an  elementary 
Christian  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  this  know- 
ledge. The^  in  some  measure  form  him  to, 
ana  render  him  capable  of,  the  grace  of  God, 
by  which  means  he  afterwards  completes  and 
perfects  himself  in  the  true  belief.  I  know  a 
man  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who  has 
confessed  to  me  to  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  errors  of  unbelief  by  Sebond's  argu- 
ments. And  should  they  be  stripped  of  uiis 
ornament,  and  of  the  assistance  and  approbation 
of  the  faith,  and  be  looked  upon  as  mere  fancies 
only,  to  contend  with  those  who  are  precipi- 
tated into  the  dreadful  and  horrible  darkness 
of  irreliffion,  they  will  even  there  find  them  as 
solid  ana  firm  as  any  others  of  the  same  quality 
that  can  be  opposed  against  them ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  say  to  our  opponents : 

tt  mdiiu  quid  habea,  arcesae ;  Td  impetium  far  i* 

"  If  70a  have  arguments  more  lit, 
Produee  them,  or  to  these  submit." 

let  them  admit  the  force  of  our  reasons,  or 
let  them  show  us  others,  and  upon  some  other 
subject,  better  woven  and  of  finer  thread.  I  am, 
unawares,  half  engaged  in  the  second  objection, 
to  which  I  proposed  to  make  answer  in  the 
Answer  to  the  ^chalf  of  Sebond.  Some  My  that 
charge  against  °^  arguments  are  weak,  and 
8cbond*sbook,  unable  to  make  good  what  he 
ments'^^^:  ^n^^nds,  and  undertake  with  great 
ease  to  confute  them.    These  are 


>  Ronuau,  i.  SO. 

*  Horace,  EpisL  1.  ft,  d. 

*  Herod.  viL  10. 


•  ManU.  It.  907. 


to  be  a  little  more  roughly  handled,  for  tliey 
are  more  dangerous  and  malicious  than  the 
first  Men  willingly  wrest  the  sayings  of 
others  to  fiivour  their  own  prejudicate  opinions. 
To  an  atlieist  all  writings  tend  to  atheism :  he 
corrupts  the  most  innocent  matter  with  his  own 
venom.  These  have  their  judgments  so  pre- 
possessed that  they  cannot  reh'sh  Sebond's 
reasons.  As  to  the  rest,  they  think  we  give 
them  very  fkir  play  in  putting  them  into  the 
liberty  of  combatting  our  religion  with  weapons 
merely  human,  whom,  in  her  majesty,  full  of 
authority  and  command,  they  durst  not  attack. 
The  means  that  I  shall  use,  and  that  I  think 
most  proper  to  subdue  this  frenzv,  is  to  crush 
and  spurn  under  foot  pride  and  human  arro- 
gance ;  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  inanity, 
vanity,  and  vileness  of  man;  to  wrest  the 
wretched  arms  of  their  reason  out  of  their 
hands ;  to  make  them  bow  down  and  bite  the 
ground  under  the  authority  and  reverence  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  'Tis  to  that 
alone  that  knowleaee  and  wisdom  wisdom  ong^ 
appertain;  that  alone  that  can  JSriSSy!* 
make  a  true  estimate  of  itself, 
and  from  which  we  purloin  whatever  we  value 
ourselves  upon :  Ob  ydp  la  ^povkuv  6  Ocdc  iiiyo. 
dXXov,  4  iavrov.^  "  God  i>ermitsnot  any  being 
but  himself  to  be  truly  wise."  Let  us  subdue 
this  presumption,  tlie  first  foundation  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  evil  spirit.  Deui  miperbu  re- 
tUtit,  hundlibtu  autem  dot  gratiam}  <<  God 
resists  the  proud,  but  gives  g;race  to  the 
humble."  ^'  Understanding  is  m  the  gods," 
says  Plato,'  <<  and  not  at  ul,  or  very  little,  in 
men."  Now  it  is  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
consolation  to  a  Christian  man  to  see  our  frail 
and  mortal  parts  so  fitly  suited  to  our  holy 
and  divine  faith  that,  when  we  employ  them 
to  the  subjects  of  their  own  mortal  and  frail 
nature,  they  are  not  even  there  more  unitedly 
or  more  firmly  adjusted.  Let  us  see,  then,  if 
man  has  in  his  power  other  more  forcible  and 
convincing  reasons  dban  those  of  Sebond ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  be  in  him  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  by  argument  and  reason.  For  Sc 
AugusUn,^  disputing  against  these  peojile,  has 

?;ood  cause  to  reproach  them  with  injustice, 
'  In  that  they  maintain  the  part  of  our  belief 
to  be  false  that  our  reason  cannot  establish." 
And  to  show  that  a  mat  many  things  may  be, 
and  have  been,  of  wnich  our  nature  coula  not 
sound  the  reason  and  causes,  he  proposes  to 
them  certain  known  and  undoubted  experi- 
ments, wherein  men  confess  they  see  nothing; 
and  thb  be  does,  as  all  other  thin^with  a 
curious  and  ingenious  inquisition,  rfe  must 
do  more  than  this,  and  make  them  know  that, 
to  convince  the  weakness  of  theur  reason,  there 
is  no  necessi^  of  calling  ont  uncommon  exam- 
ples :  and  that  it  is  so  defective  and  so  blind 
that  there  is  no  faculty  clear  enough  for  it; 


*  JElpifl.  Si,  Ptttr,  V.  ft. 

*  In  the  Tiwunu. 

r  De  CMI.  D€i,  ni.  ft. 
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that  to  it  the  easy  and  the  hard  are  all  one ; 
that  all  0abject8  equally^  and  nature  in  |^eral, 
diaclaiin  its  authority  and  reject  its  mediation. 

What  does  truth  mean  when  she  nreaches  to 

OB  to  fly  worldly  philosophy,^  when  sue  so  often 

inculcates  to  us,'  "  That  our  wis- 

wiih  God.  God :  that  the  vainest  of  Si  va- 

nities is  man  :  that  the  man  who 
presumes  upon  his  wisdom  does  not  yet  know 
what  wisdom  b ;  and  that  man,  who  is  nothing, 
if  he  thinks  himself  to  be  anything,  does  seduce 
and  deceive  himself?"  These  sentences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  so  clearly  and  vividly  express 
that  wiiich  I  would  maintain  that  I  should 
need  no  other  proof  against  men  who  would 
with  all  humility  and  obedience  submit  to  his 
authority :  but  tliese  will  be  whipped  at  their 
owu  expense,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  op- 
pose their  reason  but  by  itself. 

Let  US  then,  for  once,  consider  a  man  alone, 
without  foreign  assistance,  armed  only  with  his 
own  proper  arms,  and  unfumbhed  of  the  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  b  all  his  honour, 
stzengthi  and  the  foundation  of  hb  being.    Let 
OS  see  how  he  stands  in  thb  fine  equipage.    Let 
him  make  me  understand,  by  the  force  of  his 
reason,  upon  what  foundations  he  has  built 
those  great  advan^«es  he  thinks  he  has  over 
other  creatures.    TV%o  has  made  him  believe 
that  thb  admirable  motion  of  the  celestial  arch, 
the  eternal  li^ht  of  those  luminaries  that  roll  so 
high  over  his  head,  the  wondrous  and  fearful 
motions  of  that  infinite  ocean,  should  be  estab- 
lished and  continue  so  many  ages  for  hb  service 
and  convenience  ?    Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
io  ridiculous,  that  thb  miserable  and  wretehed 
creature,  who  b  not  so  much  as  master  of  him- 
self, but  subject  to  the  injuries  of  all  thinss, 
should  call  himself  master  and  emperor  of  uie 
world,  of  which  he  has  not  power  to  know  the 
least  part,  much  lesA  to  command  the  whole  ? 
And  the  privilege  which  he  attributes  to  himself 
of  being  the  only  creatore  in  thb  vast  &bric 
who  has  the  understanding   to  discover  the 
beauty  and  the  parts  of  it ;  the  only  one  who 
can  return  thauKs  to  the  architect,  and  keep 
accoont  of  the  revenues  and  dbbursements  of 
the  world:  who,  I  wonder,  sealed  him  thb 
patent?     Let  us  see  his  commission  for  thb 
great  employment.    Was  it  gpunted  in  favour 
of  the  wise  only  ?    Few  people  will  be  con- 
cerned in  it.    Are   foob  and  wicked   persons 
worthy  so  extraordinary  a  favour,  and,  being 
the  worst  part  of  the  world,*  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  rest?    Shall  we  believe  this  man?— 
Qiuonan  igitur  cauta  qui$  dixerit  effectum  esse 
mundum?    Eantm  tcUicei  ammanhttm,  aum 
ratiane  utuntur;  hi  sunt  du  et  haminei,  gudnu 
prqfecio  mhil  eat  melius :  ^*  For  whose  sake 


<  St.  FmoI,  BfU.  to  M«  C«tafteiw,  U.  S. 
>  Id.  CorhUhUuta,  i.  8,  iff. 
*  BatbuM,  apmd  Ciccfo,  ig  Nat.  Dmf.  U.  S4. 
«  Looct.  ▼.  ISS8. 


shall  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  world  was 
made  ?  For  theirs  who  have  the  use  of  reason  : 
these  are  gods  and  men,  than  whom  certainly 
nothing  can  be  better:"  we  can  never  suffi- 
ciently decry  the  impudence  of  thb  conjunction. 
But,  wretehed  creature,  what  has  he  in  himself 
worthy  of  such  an  advantage?  Considering 
the  incorruptible  exbtence  of  the  celestiiu 
bodies,  their  beauty,  magnitudci  and  continual 
revolution  by  so  exact  a  rule  \ 

Cum  MMpicimas  Bomgni  cKlestia  mandi 
Templm  •uper,  •telliaque  miomtibui  Klhera  flkum, 
St  fttiiit  in  OMatem  loaie  MUaqiM  TMnim  ^ 

"  When  we  Uie  besTcnly  arch  thove  behold, 
And  the  yast  Aj  edorned  with  ttars  of  Kold, 
And  mark  the  re|['lar  eonnea  that  the  tun 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progma  run  ;" 

considering  the  dominion  and  influence  those 
bodies  have,  not  only  over  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes; 

Facta  eteDim  et  vitaa  hominnm  raapendiC  ab  aatiis  i* 
"  lfen*a  Uvea  and  aetiona  on  the  atara  depend ;" 

but  even  over  our  inclinations,  our  thoughts 
and  wilb,  which  they  govern,  incite  and  agitate 
at  the  mercy  of  their  influences,  as  our  reason 
teaches  us ; 

Speenlalaqne  longe 
Deprendit  taeitla  dominantia  Icftbiu  aatia, 
Et  totum  alterna  mundum  ratione  moteri, 
Fatonamque  vices  eertis  diacurrerc  lignii  ;* 

•■  Contemplating  the  atara  he  finds  that  thej 
Rule  by  a  secret  and  a  silent  sway  ; 
And  that  the  enamellM  spheres  which  roll  aboire 
Do  erer  bj  alternate  causes  move. 
And,  studying  these,  he  also  can  foresee, 
Bj  certain  signs,  the  tuma  of  dcatinj  ;*' 

seeinff  that  not  only  a  man,  not  only  kings, 
but  tnat  monarchies,  empires,  and  all  this  lower 
world  follow  the  influence  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, 

Qoantaqve  anam  pani  fMlant  dlaeilmina  motns  •  •  • 
Tantum  est  hoc  regnum,  quod  regibus  imperat  ipsis  I' 


•'  How  great  a  change  a  little  motion  brings ! 
80  great  this  kingdom  is  that  governs  kings  : 
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if  our  virtue,  our  vices,  our  knowledge,  and 
this  very  discourse  we  are  upon  of  the  power 
of  the  stars,  and  the  comparison  we  are  making 
betwixt  them  and  us,  proceed,  as  our  reason 
supposes,  fifom  their  &vour ; 

Fvrit  alter  amotc, 
Et  pontom  tianara  potest,  et  vertera  Trojam  1 
Alterina  sora  cat  scnbendis  Icgibusapte. 
Kece  patiem  nati  perlmunt.  natosque  parentes  t 
M utoaque  armati  eoeunt  In  vulnen  fratres. 
Noo  noatram  hoe  helium  est ;  eoKuntnr  tanta  movere, 
Inque  suae  fierri  pcenas,  lacerandaque  membra. 

Hoe  qnoqna  fatale  eat,  aie  ipenm  eapendere  fatam  t* 

'«  One  mad  In  love  maj  eroaa  the  raging 
To  level  lof^  lUum  with  the  plain ; 
Another's  fate  incllnea  him  more  bv  far 
To  atudj  laws  and  statntea  for  Ike  bar. 


•  ManUua,  iiL  U. 

•  Id.  i.  60. 

7  Id.  i.  U.  iv  93. 

•  Id.  iv.  79t  US. 


Thn  original  haa/ota  VMflW. 
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Sons  kill  their  fathen,  fftthera  kill  their  tons, 
And  ooe  arm'd  brother  *g«tiut  aaother  run*. 
This  war's  not  their'*,  but  fate'*,  thM  apttra  them  OB 
To  abed  the  blood  which,  ahed,  they  moat  bemoMi  | 
And  I  aKribe  it  to  the  will  of  fate 
That  on  thia  theme  I  now  expatiate : 

if  we  derive  this  little  portion  of  reaflon  we 
lia?e  from  the  bounty  of  beaven,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  reason  should  ever  make  us  equal  to 
it  7  How  subject  its  essence  and  condition  to 
our  knowledge?  Whatever  we  see  in  those 
bodies  astonishes  us :  Qua  moUtiOy  gtuB/erra' 
menta,  qtd  vectes,  qua  maehiruBj  qui  ministri 
tanii  operii  fuerunt  1^  ''  What  contrivance, 
what  tools,  what  materials,  what  engines,  were 
employed  about  so  stupendous  a  worK  ?"  Why 
do  we  deprive  diem  of  soul,  of  life,  and  dis- 
course ?  Have  we  discovered  in  them  any  im- 
moveable or  insensible  stupidity,  we  who  have 
no  commerce  with  them  but  by  obedience? 
Shall  we  say  that  we  have  discovered  in  no 
other  creature  but  man  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
soul  ?  What !  have  we  seen  any  thine  like  the 
sun  ?  Does  be  cease  to  be,  because  we  have  seen 
nothing  like  him  ?  And  do  his  motions  cease, 
because  there  are  no  other  like  them  ?  If  what 
we  have  not  seen  is  not,  our  knowledge  is  mar- 
vellously contracted :  Qua  sunt  tanta  animi 
angustia  P  "  How  narrow  are  our  understand- 
ings !''  Are  they  not  dreams  of  human  vanity, 
to  make  the  moon  a  celestial  earth  ?  there  to 
fancy  mountains  and  vales,  as  Anaxagoras  did  ? 
there  to  ^x  habitations  and  human  abodes,  and 
plant  colonies  for  our  convenience,  as  Plato  and 
Plutarch  have  done  ?  And  of  our  earth  to  make 
a  luminous  and  resplendent  star  ?  Inter  catera 
mortaUtatU  incomnoda^  et  hoc  est,  caligo  men* 
tium;  nee  tantum  necessUcu  errandi,  ted  erro' 
rum  amor? — CorruptibUe  corpus  aggravat 
animam,  et  deprimit  terrena  inkabitatio  sen" 
sum  muUa  cogitantem.*  <'  Amount  the  other 
inconveniences  of  mortality  this  is  one,  that 
darkness  of  the  understanding  which  leads  men 
astra^',  not  so  much  from  a  necessity  of  errins, 
but  from  a  love  of  error.  The  corruptible  body 
stanifies  the  soul,  and  the  eartlily  habitation 
dulls  the  faculties  of  the  imagination." 

Presumption  is  our  natural  and  original 
disease.  The  most  wretched  and 
STn^mit?*  *^^^  ®^  *^^  creatures  is  man,  and 
natttmltoman.  withal  the  proudest.  He  feels 
and  sees  himself  lodged  here  in 
the  dirt  and  filtli  of  the  world,  nailed  and 
ri vetted  to  the  worst  and  deadest  part  of  the 
universe,  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  the 
most  remote  from  the  heavenly  arcli,  with  ani- 
mals of  the  worst  condition  of  the  three ;  and 
yet  in  his  imagination  will  be  placing  himself 
above  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  bringing  the 
heavens  under  his  feet.      'Tis  by  the  same 


1  dceto,  D9  Nat.  Dear,  i.  S. 

*  Cicero,  ib.  i.  31. 

*  Seneea,  d«  /re,  ii.  p. 

<  Book  of  Wiodomi  quoted  by  St.  Augnatine,  De  Cieil, 
Dei,  xii.  15. 

*  In  hia  PotlUeo, 


vanity  of  imagination  that  he 
equals  himself  to  God,  attributes  J'T***  '^* 
to  himself  divine  qualities,  with-  .uperiMitvoTer 
draws  and  separates  himself  from  the  anioiiija. 
the  crowd  of  other  creatures,  cuts 
out  tlie  shares  of  the  animals,  his  fellows  and 
companions,  and  distributes  to  them  portions  of 
faculties  and  force,  as  himself  tliinks  fit.  How 
does  he  know,  by  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing, the  secret  and  internal  motions  of 
animals  ? — from  what  comparison  betwixt  them 
and  us  does  he  conclude  the  stupidity  he  attri- 
butes to  them  ?  When  I  play  with  my  cat 
who  knows  whetlier  I  do  not  make  her  more 
sport  than  she  makes  roe  ?  We  mutually  divert 
one  another  with  our  play.  If  I  have  my 
hour  to  be^n  or  to  refuse,  she  also  has  hers. 
Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  golden  a^e  under 
Saturn,'  reckons,  among  the  chief  advantages 
that  a  man  then  had,  his  communication  with 
beasts,  of  whom,  inquiring  and  informing  him- 
self, he  knew  the  true  qualities  and  differences 
of  them  all,  by  which  he  acquired  a  veiy  perfect 
intelligence  and  prudence,  and  led  hbfife  more 
happily  tlian  we  could  do.  Need  we  a  better 
proof  to  condemn  human  impudence  in  Hxe 
concern  of  beasts?  This  great  author  was  of 
opinion  that  nature,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
corporal  form  she  gave  them,  had  only  re^rd 
to  the  use  of  prognostics  that  were  derived 
thence  in  his  time.  The  defect  that  hinders 
communication  betwixt  them  and  us,  why  ma^ 
it  not  be  in  our  part  as  well  as  theirs  ?  'Tis 
yet  to  determine  where  the  fault  lies  tliat  we 
understand  not  one  another, — for  we  under- 
stand them  no  more  than  they  do  us ;  and  by 
the  same  reason  they  may  think  us  to  be  beasts 
as  we  think  them.  'Tis  no  great  wonder  if  we 
understand  not  them,  when  we  do  not  under- 
stand a  Basque  or  a  Troglodyte.'  And  yet 
some  have  boasted  that  they  understood  them, 
as  ApoUonius  Tyanceus,'  Melampus,  Tiresios, 
Tfaales,  and  others.  And  seeing,  as  cosmo- 
graphers  report,  that  there  are  nations  that 
nave  a  do?  tor  Uicir  kin^,"  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  able  to  interpret  nis  voice  and  motions. 
We  must  observe  the  parity  betwixt  us :  we 
have  some  tolerable  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing, and  so  have  beasts  of  ours, — much  about 
the  same.  They  caress  us,  threaten  us,  and  beg 
of  us,  and  we  do  tlie  same  to  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  manifestly  dis-  Commun»ca- 
cover  that  tliey  have  a  full  and  i*^„"^^e«. 
absolute  communication  amongst  acivea. 
themselves,  and  that  they  per- 
fectly understand  one  another,  not  only  those 
of  the  same,  but  of  divers  kinds : 

Et  mutie  pecudet,  et  denique  lecla  ferarum 

Diasimilci  solcant  voces  variasquc  ciere, 

Cum  memsaut  dolor  eat,  autcum  jam  gaudia  gllicunt.* 


*  Troglodyte:  one  who  inhabita  cavea  of  the  earth. 
Howell, 

7  Philottrataa,  fn  viU, 

»  Pliny,  Nat.  HiaL  vi.  30. 

*  Lurtft.  T.  1058. 
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"  Tbe  tamer  herds,  «nd  wilder  tort  of  bmtes, 
Though  we  of  higher  nice  conclade  them  mutci, 
Tet  utter  diwonuit  and  Tarioua  notes, 
Tnnn  gentler  lungs  or  more  distended  throats. 
As  fear,  or  grief,  or  an^er,  do  them  move. 
Or  as  they  do  approach  the  joys  of  loTtt.*' 

In  one  kind  of  barking  of  a  dog  tLe  horse 
knowB  there  is  anger,  or  another  sort  of  bark 
he  it  not  afraid.  Even  in  tbe  very  beasts 
that  have  no  voice  at  all,  we  easily  conclude, 
from  the  society  of  offices  we  observe  amongst 
them,  some  other  sort  of  communication :  their 
very  motions  discover  it : 

Nen  alia  Umgk  ratione,  atque  Ipee  Tldetor 
Procrahere  ad  gcstnm  poeros  imhntaa  Imgiue.* 

**  As  infants  who,  for  want  of  words,  derUe 
Kxprcssive  mociona  with  their  hands  and  eyes." 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumb  people, 
dispute,  aigue,  and  tell  stories  by  signs?  Of 
whom  I  have  seen  some,  by  practice,  so  clever 
and  active  that  wa^  that,  in  fact,  tliey  wanted 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  making  themselves 
understood.  *  Lovers  are  angrv,  reconciled, 
in  treat,  thank,  appoint,  and^  in  suorty  speak  all 
things  by  their  eyes : 

El  sllensio  ancor  mole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole.' 

"  Even  silence  in  a  lover 
Love  and  passion  can  discover." 

What  with  the  hands?  We  require,  promise, 
call,  dismiss,  threaten,  pray,  supplicate,  deny, 
refiue,  interrogate,  admire,  number,  confess, 
repen^  fear,  express  confusion,  doubt,  instruct, 
command,  incite,  encourage,  swear,  testify, 
accuse,  condemn,  absolve,  abuse,  despise,  defy, 
provoke,  flatter,  applaud,  bless,  submit,  mock, 
reconcile,  recommend,  exalt,  entertain,  con- 
gratulate, complain,  grieve,  despair,  wonder, 
€xclaim,  and  wuat  not !  And  all  this  with  a 
variety  and  multiplication,  even  emulating 
speech.  With  the  head  we  invite,  remand, 
confess,  deny,  give  the  lie,  welcome,  honour, 
reverence,  disdain,  demand,  rejoice,  lament, 
reject,  caress,  rebuke,  submit,  huff,  encourage, 
threaten,  assure,  and  inquire.  What  with  the 
eyebrows? — what  with  the  shoulders?  There 
is  not  a  motion  that  does  not  speak,  and  in  an 
intelligible  langoaee  without  discipline,  and  a 
public  language  that  every  one  understands : 
whence  it  should  follow,  the  variety  and  use 
di8tins:ui8hed  from  otiiers  considered,  that  these 
should  rather  be  judeed  the  property  of  human 
nature.  I  omit  wnat  necessity  particularly 
does  niddenly  suggest  to  those  who  are  in 
need ; — the  alphabets  unon  the  fingers,  eram- 
mars  in  gesture,  and  the  sciences  whicfi  are 
only  by  them  exercised  and  expressed  ;  and  the 
nations  that  Pliny  reports  have  no  other  lan- 
guage.* An  ambassador  of  the  city  of  Abdera, 
ttlW  a  long  couference  with  Ai^s,  King  of 
Sparta,   demanded  of  him,  "  Well,  sir,  what 


I  Lucretius,  v.  I0S9.  *  Tomo,  Amintiu,  il. 

*  Pliny,  Sui.  Hiit.  vi.  SO. 


answer  must  I  return  to  my  fellow-citizens?" 
"  That  I  have  given  thee  leave,*'  said  he,  "  to 
say  what  thou  wouldest,  and  as  much  as  thou 
wouldest,  without  ever  speaking  a  word."^  Is 
not  this  a  silent  speaking,  and  very  easy  to  be 
understood  ? 

As  to  tlie  rest,  what  is  there  in  us  that  we 
do  not  see  in  the  operations  of 
animals  ?    Is  there  a  polity  better    ^«  capacity 
ordered,  the  offices  better  distri-    JJUJ^ Tn^9 
buted,  and  more  inviolably  ob-    behaviour  of 
served  and  maintained,  than  that    JJtheewaSon 
of  bees?    Can  we  imagine  tlint 
such,  and  so  regular,  a  distribution  of  employ- 
ments can  be  carried  on  without  reasoning  and 
deliberation  ? 

His  qnidam  slgnis  ^<1M!  hne  ezenpla  seqnuti, 
Esse  spibtts  partem  divtn«  mentis,  et  haustaa 
JEthereos,  ^xcre.^ 

"  Benee  to  Che  bee  some  sages  have  assigned 
Some  portion  of  the  god  and  heavenly  mind." 

The  swallows  that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the 
^ring,  searching  all  the  comers  of  our  honses 
for  the  most  commodious  plapes  wherein  to  build 
tlieir  nest ;  do  they  seek  without  judgment,  and 
amongst  a  thousand  choose  out  the  most  proper 
for  their  purpose,  without  discretion  ?  And  in 
that  elegant  and  admirable  contexture  of  their 
buildings,  can  birds  rather  make  choice  of  a 
square  figure  than  a  round,  of  an  obtuse  than  of 
a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties 
and  effects  ?  Do  they  bring  water,  and  then 
clay,  without  knowing  that  the  hardness  of  the 
latter  grows  sofler  by  being  wetted  ?  Do  they 
mat  their  palace  with  moss  or  down  witliout 
foreseeing  that  their  tender  young  will  lie  more 
safe  and  easy  ?  Do  they  secure  tlicmselves  from 
the  wet  and  rainy  winds,  and  place  tiieir  lodjf- 
ings  against  tlie  east,  witliout  knowing  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  winds,  and  considering 
that  one  is  more  wholesome  than  another? 
Why  does  tlie  spider  make  her  web  tighter  in 
one  place,  and  slacker  in  another ;  why  now 
make  one  sort  of  knot,  and  then  another,  if  she 
has  not  deliberation,  thou|fht,  and  conclusion  ? 
We  sufficiently  discover  in  most 
of  their  works  how  much  animals  The  superiority 
excel  us,  and  how  unable  our  art    ofn«turetoart, 

'    ..     *     *\  A.     J.V.  miT  aniiiference 

IS  to  imitate  them,     ne  see,  ne-    which  Mon- 
vertheless,  in  our  rougher  per-    uigne  draws 
fomiances,  that  we  employ  all  our    ^^  in'*fiKw 
faculties,  and  apply  the  utmost    or  iiiebessu 
power  of  our  souls ;  why  do  we    •«»»«•»  »««»• 
not  conclude  the  same  of  them  ? 
Why  should  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  what 
natural  and  servile  inclination  the  works  that 
excel  all  we  can  do  by  nature  and  art  ?  wherein, 
without  being  aware,  we  give  them  a  mighty 
advantage  over  us  in  making  nature,  with  ma- 
ternal gentleness  and  love,  accompany  and  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  all  the  actions 


*  Plntarrh,  Apotk.  r.ftke  Lacfd, 

*  Virg.  Oeurg.  iv.  Sy. 
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and  commodities  of  their  life,  whilst  she  leaves 
us  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to  seek  out  by  art 
the  thines  tliat  are  necessa^  to  our  conserva- 
tion,  at  Uie  same  time  denym^j^  us  the  means  of 
being  able,  by  any  instruction  or  effort  of  un- 
derstanding, to  arrive  at  the  natural  sufficiency 
of  beasts ;  eo  that  their  brutish  stupidity  sur- 
passes, in  all  conveniences,  all  that  our  divine 
intelligence  can  do.  Really,  at  this  rate,  yve 
might  with  great  reason  call  her  an  unjust  step- 
mother :  but  it  is  nothing  so,  our  polity  is  not 
so  irregular  and  unformed. 

Nature  hat  universally  cared  for  all  her 
creatures,  and  there  is  not  one  she  has  not 
amply  furnished  with  all  means  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  its  beine^.  For  the  common 
complaints  I  hear  men  make  (as  the  b'cense  of 
tlieir  opinions  one  while  lifts  them  up  above  the 
clouds,  and  then  again  depresses  tnem  to  the 
antipodes),  that  we  are  the  only  animal  aban- 
doned naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  tied  and 
bound,  not  havine  wherewithal  to  arm  and 
clothe  us  but  by  tne  spoil  of  others ;  whereas 
nature  has  covered  all  other  creatures  either 
with  shells,  husks,  bark,  hair,  wool,  prickles, 
leather,  down,  feathers,  scales,  or  silk,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  their  being ;  has  armed 
tliem  with  talons,  teeth,  or  horns,  wherewith 
to  assault  and  defend,  and  has  herself  taught 
them  that  which  is  most  proper  for  them,  to 
swim,  to  run,  to  fly,  and  sing,  whereas  man 
neither  knows  how  to  walk,  speak,  eat,  or  do 
any  thing  but  weep,  without  teaching ; 

Tom  porra  pner,  at  uevts  projeetna  ab  undis, 
Nftnta.  niidiu  humi  j«ceC,  inikm,  indignaa  omal 
Vitmli  MixUio,  dkm  prim&m  in  luminM  ona 
Nisibus  ex  alro  niatrii  naturm  proAidit, 
Va^tuqaa  locum  lugubri  eompTct  i  ut  cquam  est. 
Cm  tantjkm  ia  vita  rcatet  Iraiuire  malunim. 
At  Tari«  ereacttnt  peeudea,  annenU,  lerieque. 
Nee  crepitaettla  eia  opui  eat,  nee  eafquani  adhibeadaeat 
Almae  tiutrieia  blaada  atque  infracta  loquela ; 
Nee  run—  qiuerant  veatea  pro  tempore  coelt ; 
Denique  noB  annia  opua  eat,  noa  moKDibua  altia, 
Queia  aua  tatentur,  quando  omnibua  omnia  largA 
Tellna  ipaa  puit,  natoraqne  dadaU  reram  :« 

«*  Like  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toaa'd 
Bt  imfing  acaa  upon  the  deacrt  eoaat, 
'llie  tender  babe  liea  naked  on  the  earth. 
Of  all  suppona  of  life  atript  bj  hU  birth ; 
When  nature  flrat  preaenta  hira  to  the  day. 
Freed  from  the  cell  wherein  before  he  lay. 
He  (Ilia  the  ambient  air  with  doleful  eriea. 
Foretelling  thua  life'a  future  miaeriea ; 
But  beaaU,  both  wild  and  tame,  greater  and  leaa. 
Do  or  themaelvea  in  atrcngth  and  bulk  inereaae  t 
Thej  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  chat, 
Bv  which  the  nurae  flrat  teaches  boya  to  prate  j 
Thej  look  not  out  for  different  robea  to  wear, 
Aeeording  to  the  aeaaona  of  the  vear ) 
And  need  no  arma  nor  walla  their  gooda  to  aare. 
Since  earth  and  liberal  nature  erer  have, 
And  will,  in  all  abundance,  atill  produce 
All  ihioga  wheraof  they  can  have  need  or  oae :  ** 

these  complaints  are  hbe ;  there  is  in  the  polity 
of  the  world  a  greater  equality  and  more  uni- 
form relation.  Our  skins  are  as  suflicient  to 
defend  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  as 


1  Lueret.  t.  SS3. 

•  Plutarch,  L{fe  ^  Lgcurgmt. 


theirs  are ;  witness  several  nations 
that  yet  know  not  the  use  of    ""»«  •Jj^l^  \ 
clothes.    Our  ancient  Gauls  were    ^f  agwaJT 
but  slenderly  clad,  any  more  tlian    weather. 
the  Irish,  our  neighbours,  though 
in  so  cold  a  climate ;  but  we  may  better  judge  of 
this  by  ourselves :  for  all  those  parts  that  we 
are  pleased  to  expose  to  the  air  are  found  very 
able  to  endure  it :  the  iace,  the  feet,  the  band^ 
the  amis,  the  head,  acconling  to  the  various 
habit ;  if  there  be  a  tender  part  about  us,  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  from  cold,  it 
should  be  the  stomach  where  the  digestion  is ; 
and  yet  our  forefathers  were  there  always  open, 
and  our  ladies,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  thev 
are,  eo  sometimes  half-bare  as  low  as  the  navei. 
Neitner  is  the  binding  or  swathing  of  infants 
any  more  necessary ;  and  the  La- 
(^eemonian  mothers  brought  up    J'JnJJJ^'^ 
theirs  in  all  liberty  of  motion  of    ncceaaary. 
members,  without  any  ligature  at 
all.'    Our  crying  is  common  witli  the  greatest 
part  of  other  animals,  and  there  are  but  few 
creatures  that  are  not  observed  to  groan,  and 
bemoan  themselves  a  long  time  after  they  come 
into  the  world ;  forasmucn  as  it  is  a  behaviour 
suitable  to  the  weakness   wherein  the^  find 
themselves.    As  to*  the  custom  of  eating,  it  is  in 
0B|  as  in  them,  natural,  and  without  instruction ; 

Sentit  enlm  vim  quiaque  auam  quam-poaait  abuti  :* 

**  For  every  one  aoon  flnda  hia  natural  force, 
Which  he,  or  better  may  employ,  or  worae.'* 

Who  doubts  but  an  infant,  arrived  to  the  strength 
of  feeding  himself,  may  make  shifl  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat.  And  the  earth  produces  and  offers 
him  wherewithal  to  supply  his  necessity,  with- 
out other  culture  and  artifice ;  and  if  not  at  all 
times,  no  more  does  she  do  it  to  beasts,  witne» 
the  provision  we  see  ants  and  other  creatures 
hoard  up  against  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  late  discovered  nations,  so  abundantly  fur- 
nuhed  with  natural  meat  and  drink,  without 
care,  or  without  cookery,  may  eive  us  to  under- 
stand that  bread  is  not  our  only  food,  and  that, 
without  tillage,  our  mother  nature  has  provided 
us  sufficiently  of  all  we  stand  in  need  of:  nay, 
it  appears  more  fully  and  plentifully  than  she 
does  at  present,  now  that  we  have  added  our 
own  industry : 

Et  teUna  nitidaa  fragea.  vlnetaque  la»ta 
Sponte  aua  primum  mortalibua  ipaa  crcuvit ; 
Ipaa  dedit  dulcra  fctua,  et  pabula  l»u  ; 
Quaa  nunc  tiz  noatro  grandeacuui  aucta  laborc, 
Conterimuaque  bovea,  et  virea  agricolarum  :* 

"  The  earth  did  flrat  apontaneou*1y  aiford 
Choiee  fruita  and  winea  to  fumiah  out  the  board ; 
With  herba  and  flow'ra  unaown  in  verrlant  flelda. 
But  acarre  by  art  ao  good  a  harvewt  yields  ; 
Thottjrh  men  and  oxen  mutually  have  atrove. 
With  all  their  utmoet  force,  the  aoil  t'  improve :  " 

the  debauchery  and  irregularity  of  our  appe- 


*  Lueret.  v.  ims. 

*  Lueret.  U.  1157. 
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titet  outstripa  all  tLe  inventionB  we  can  contrive 
to  satisiy  it. 

As  to  anns,  we  have  more  natural  ones  than 
most  other  animals,  more  various 
motions  of  limbs,  and  naturally 
and  without  lesson  extract  more 
service  firom  them.  Those  that  are  trained  to 
fight  jiBked  are  seen  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  like  hazards  that  we  do.  If  some  beasts 
surpass  us  in  this  advantage,  we  surpass  many 
others.  And  the  industry  of  fortifying  the  body, 
and  covering  it  by  acquired  means,  we  have  by 
instinct  and  natural  precept.  That  it  is  so,  the 
.^    ,   1.     .      elephant  shows,  who  sharpens  and 

in  war  (for  he  has  particular  ones 
for  that  service,  which  he  spares,  and  never 
emnloys  them  at  all  to  any  other  use) :  when 
bulls  go  to  fight,  they  toss  and  throw  tne  dust 
about  them ;  boars  whet  their  tusks ;  and  the 
ichneumon,  when  he  is  about  to  engage  with 
the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,  and  covers  and 
crusts  it  all  over  with  close-wrought  and  well- 
tempered  slime,  as  with  a  cuirass.  Why  shall 
we  not  say  that  it  is  also  natural  for  us  to  arm 
ourselves  with  wood  and  iron  ? 
As  to  speech,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  be  not 

natural  it  is  not  necessary.  Ne- 
meechteaata*  vertheless  I  believe  that  a  child 
fmUoaaa.    '    which  had  been  brought  up  in 

an  absolute  solitude,  remote  from 
all  society  of  men  (which  would  be  an  experi- 
ment very  hard  to  make),  would  have  some 
kind  of  speech  to  express  his  roeaninff  by.  And 
'tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  nature  should  have 
denied  that  to  us  which  she  has  given  to  several 
other  animals:  for  what  is  tnis  faculty  we 
observe  in  them,  of  complaining,  rejoicing, 
calling  to  one  another  for  succour,  and  inviting 
each  other  to  love,  which  they  do  with  the 

voice,  other  than  speech  ?  And 
Tiwbcuta  ^hy  should  they  not  speak  to 
Jf^irSKH^    one  another  7    The v  speak  to  us, 

and  we  to  them.  In  how  many 
aeveral  sorts  of  ways  do  we  speak  to  our  dogs, 
and  they  answer  us  7  We  converse  with  them 
in  another  sort  of  language,  and  use  other  ap- 
pellations, than  we  do  with  birds,  hogs,  oxen, 
norsesy  and  alter  the  idiom  according  to  the  kind. 

Cori  per  entro  loro  ichien  brana 

8*  MomuM  V  miA  eon  1*  altra  formict, 

Fone  A  tpuur  lor  vift  et  lor  fortoaa.* 

**  That  from  one  ■warm  of  auta  lome  tall j  out. 
To  tpy  aoother'a  itoek  or  mark  its  rout." 

Lactantius'  seeins  to  attribute  to  beasts  not  only 
speech,  but  lauzhter  also.    And 

b^ted  tolm^  the  difference  of  language  which 
is  seen  amongst  us,  according  to 

the  difference  of  countries,  is  also  observed  in 

animals  of  the  same  kind.    Aristotle,'  in  proof 


*  Dante,  Purgat.  zxri.  S4. 

*  /ft«/i/.  DMn.  iii.  40. 

^  Hitt.  uf  Aniwalg,  iv.  0. 


of  this,  instances  the  various  calls  of  partridges, 
according  to  the  situation  of  places : 

Variipqae  volueres 
Lon^  aliai  alio  jaciunt  in  tempore  voeea  .... 
Et  partim  mutant  cum  tempeatatibiia  una 
Bauciaonoa  cantus.^ 

"  And  Tarious  bird*  do  from  tbeir  warbling  throats, 
At  Tarioua  times,  utter  quite  different  notes. 
And  some  their  hoarse  songs  with  the  seasons  change." 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  what  language  tliis 
child  would  speak;  and  of  that  what  is  said' 
by  guess  has  no  great  appearance.     If  a  man 
will  allege  to  me,  in  opposition 
to  this  opinion,  that  those  who    Whr  those  who 
are  naturally  deaf  speak  not,  I    S^„Vt™pS^ 
answer  that  this  is  not  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  receive  the  instruction  of 
speakinp^  by  ear,  but  ratlicr  because  the  sense 
of  hearing,  of  which  they  are  deprived,  relates 
to  that  ofspeakin^,  and  tnat  these  hold  together 
by  a  natural  and  mseparable  tie,  in  such  man- 
ner that  what  we  speak  we  roust  first  speak  to 
ourselves  within,  and  make  it  sound  in  our  own 
ears,  before  we  can  utter  it  to  others. 

All  this  I  have  said  to  prove  the  resemblance 
there  is  in  human  things,  and  to  bring  us  back 
and  join  us  to  the  crowd.  We  are  neither 
above  nor  below  the  rest.  All  that  is  under 
heaven,  says  the  sage,  runs  one  law  and  one 
fortune : 

Indupedita  suis  fiitallbua  omnia  vinelis.' 

"  All  things  remain 
Bound  and  entangled  in  one  fatal  chain." 

There  is,  indeed,  some  difference, — there  are 
several  orders  and  degrees ;  but  it  is  under  the 
aspect  of  one  and  the  same  nature : 

Rea  ....  quseqne  suo  ritu  procedit  (  et  omnea 
Ffcdere  naturie  certo  discrimina  serrant.* 

"  All  things  by  their  own  rites  proceed,  and  draw 
Towards  their  ends,  by  nature's  certain  law." 

Man  must  be  compelled  and  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  this  polity.  Miserable  creature  ! 
he  is  not  in  a  condition  really  to  step  over  the 
rail.  He  is  fettered  and  circumscribed,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  same  necessity  that  the  other 
creatures  of  his  rank  and  order  are,  and  of  a 
very  mean  condition,  without  any  prero^tive 
or  true  and  real  pre-eminence.  That  which  he 
attributes  to  himself,  by  vain  fancy  and  opinion, 
has  neither  body  nor  taste.  And  if  it  be  so, 
that  he  only,  of  all  the  animals,  has  this  liberty 
of  imagination  and  irregularity  of  thoughts, 
representing  to  him  that  which  is,  that  which 
is  not,  and  that  he  would  have,  the  false  and 
the  true,  'tb  an  advantage  dearly  bought,  and 
of  which  he  has  very  little  reason  to  be  proud  ; 
for  thence  springs  the  principal  and  original 
fountain  of  all  the  evils  that  befal  him,— sin. 


*  Lueret.  t.  1077.  lOSO,  1089, 10S3. 
»  Id.  t6.  674. 

•  Id.  ih,  gsi. 
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sickneiBy  irresolutioo,  afflicdoDy  despair.    I  iay, 
.  then,  to  retam  to  oiy  sobject,  that 

^^M  well  ^^re  u  no  appearance  to  induce 
Mmaokiod.  a  man  to  believe  that  beasts 
sbouldy  by  a  natural  and  forced 
inclination,  do  the  same  tbings  that  we  do  by 
our  choice  and  industry.  We  ought  from  like 
effects  to  conclude  like  faculties,  and  horn 
greater  effects  greater  fiiculties;   and  conce* 

auently  confess  that  the  same  reasoning,  and 
je  same  ways  by  which  we  operate,  are  com- 
mon with  them,  or  that  they  nave  others  that 
are  better.  Why  should  we  imagine  this  na- 
tural constraint  in  tliem,  who  experience  no 
such  effect  in  ourselves  ?  added  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  be  guided  and  obliged  to  act 
regularly  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
dition, and  nearer  allied  to  the  divinity,  than 
to  act  regularly  by  a  temerarious  and  fortuitous 
liberty,  and  more  safe  to  entrust  the  reins  of 
our  conduct  in  the  hands  of  nature  than  our 
own.  The  vanity  of  our  presumption  makes 
us  prefer  rather  to  owe  our  sufficiency  to  our 
own  exertions  than  to  her  bounty,  and  to  enrich 
the  other  animals  with  natural  goods,  and  ab- 
jure them  in  their  favour,  in  oraer  to  honour 
and  ennoble  ourselves  with  goods  acquired, 
very  foolishly  in  my  opinion  ;  for  1  should  as 
much  value  parts  and  virtues  naturally  and 
purely  my  own  as  those  I  bad  begged  and 
obtained  from  education.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  obtain  a  nobler  reputation  than  to  be 
mvoured  of  God  and  nature. 

For  instance,  take  the  fox,  the  people  of 
Thrace  make  use  of  when  they  wish  to  pass 
over  the  ice  of  some  frozen  river,  and  turn  mm 
out  before  them  to  that  purpose ;  when  we  see 
him  lay  his  ear  upon  the  bank  of  die  river, 
down  to  the  ice,  to  listen  if  from  a  more  remote 
or  nearer  distance  he  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
waters'  current,  and,  according  as  he  finds  by 
that  the  ice  to  oe  of  a  less  or  greater  thickness, 
to  redre  or  advance.^ — have  we  not  reason  to 
believe  thence  that  tne  same  rational  thoughts 
passed  through  his  head  that  we  should  have 
upon  the  like  occasions ;  and  that  it  is  a  rado- 
cmadon  and  consetjnence,  drawn  from  natural 
sense,  that  diat  which  makes  a  noise  runs,  that 
whicQ  runs  is  not  frozen,  what  is  not  frozen  is 
liquid,  and  that  which  is  liquid  yields  to  im- 
pression? For  to  attribute  this  to  a  mere 
quickness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  without  rea- 
son and  consequence,  b  a  chlmsera  that  cannot 
enter  into  the  imaginadon.  We  are  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  many  sorts  of  subdeties  and 
invendons  with  which  beasts  secure  themselves 
from,  and  frustrate,  the  enterprizes  we  plot 
against  them. 
And  if  we  will  make  an  advantage  even 


*  Id.  H9W  to  dtathtguUk  u  Fiaitenrfrom  a  Friend. 

*  Herod,  t.  ft.    Pompooiue  Mela,  U.  9. 
4  Crnr,  lie  Bell.  OaU,  iii.  St. 


of  this,  that  it  b  in  onr  power  to 
seize  them,  to  employ  them  in  our 

J   *.  al  _   ^a  ^   -       other  men  •■ 

service,  and  to  vse  them  at  onr  ^^1  „  ^^^ 
pleasure,  'tis  still  but  the  same  bnac*  arc 
advantage  we  have  over  one 
another.  We  have  our  slaves  vpon  these 
terms:  the  Climacidse,  were  thev  not  women 
in  Syria  who,  squat  on  all  fours,'  served  ibr  a 
ladder  or  footstool,  by  which  the  ladies  mounted 
their  coaches  ?  And  the  greiUest  part  of  free 
persons  surrender,  for  very  trivial  conveniences, 
their  life  and  being  into  the  power  of  another. 
The  wives  and  concubines  of  the  Thradans 
contended  who  should  be  chosen  to  be  slain 
upon  their  husband's  tomb.'  Have  tyrants 
ever  failed  of  finding  men  enough  vowed  to 
dieir  devotion  ?  some  of  them  moreover  adding 
this  necessity,  of  accompanying  them  in  death 
as  well  as  life?  Whole  armies  have  bound 
themselves  afiter  this  manner  to  their  captains.^ 
The  form  of  the  oath  in  the  rude  school  o< 
gladiators  was  in  these  words :  "  We  swear  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  chained,  burnt,  wounded, 
and  killed  with  the  sword,  and  to  endure  all 
that  true  gladiators  suffer  from  their  master, 
religiously  engaging  both  body  and  soul  in 
his  service  :"* 

Ure  menm,  ei  n»,  flamou  caput,  et  pete  ferro 
Corpus,  et  intorto  Terbere  terga  aeca.* 

"  Wound  me  with  sted.  or  bum  my  head  with  fire. 
Or  scourge  my  shoulder*  with  well-twisted  wire." 

This  was  an  obligadon  indeed,  and  yet  there, 
in  one  year,  ten  thousand  entered  into  it,  to 
their  destruction.  When  the  Scythians  interred 
their  king  they  strangled  upon 
his  body  the  most  beloved  of  his  S^'SJSl^ 
concubines,  his  cup-bearer,  the  kin^^*^" 
master  of  his  horse,  his  chamber- 
lain, the  usher  of  his  chamber,  and  his  cook. 
And  upon  the  anniversary  thereof  they  killed 
fifty  horses,  mounted  by  nfty  pages,  that  they 
had  impaled  all  up  the  spine  of  the  back  to 
the  throat,  and  there  left  diem  fixed  in  triumph 
about  his  tomb.^  The  men  that  serve  ns  do  it 
cheaper,  and  for  a  less  careful  and  favourable 
usage  than  what  we  treat  our  hawks,  horses, 
and  dogs  withal.  To  what  solicitude  do  we 
not  submit  for  the  convenience  of  these  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  servants  of  the  most  abject  con- 
didon  would  willingly  do  that  for  their  roasters 
diat  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for  their 
beasts.  Diogenes  seeing  his  reladons  solicitous 
to  redeem  him  from  servitude :  "  They  are 
fools,"  said  he  j  *^  'tis  he  diat  keeps  and  nou- 
rishes me  that  in  reality  serves  me.'^  And  they 
who  entertain  beasts  ought  rather  to  be  said  to 
serve  them,  than  to  be  served  by  them.  And 
withal  in  this  these  have  something  more  gene- 


•  PetroB.  SA/.  e.  117* 

*  Tib.  i.  g.  SI. 
7  Herod,  iv.  71. 

B  Laertius,  in  viii. 
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VODS,  in  that  one  lion  never  submitted  to  another 
lion,  nor  one  horse  to  another,  for  want  of 
courafire.  As  we  go  to  the  chase  of  beasts,  so 
do  ti^en  and  lions  to  the  chase  of  men,  and  do 
the  same  execution  upon  one  another;  dogs 
apon  hares,  pikes  upon  tench,  swallows  upon 
msa-hoppers,  and  sparrow»hawkB  upon  black- 
birds ana  larks: 

Serpeate  eieonia  pullos 
Natiit,  et  inTcnta  per  devia  rura  lacerta  .... 
Et  leporem  aut  eapream  famuln  Jovia  et  generosae 
■aha 


la 


venaatttr  avea. 


'*  The  ttork  with  makes  and  licardt  from  the  wood 
And  pAthleM  wild*  aupporta  her  eallow  brood, 
While  icife*»  own  eai^ie.  bird  of  noble  blood, 
Scourt  the  wide  country  for  undaunted  food ; 
Sweep*  the  swift  hare  or  swifter  fawn  away, 
And  teeda  her  neatlinga  with  the  generous  prey." 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as  the  pains 
and  labour  of  the  chase,  with  our  hawks  and 
hounds.  And  about  Amphipolis,  in  Thrace, 
the  hawkers  and  wild  falcons  equally  divide 
the  prey  in  the  half.'  As  also  along  the  lake 
MsBotis,  if  the  fisherman  does  not  honestly 
leave  the  wolves  an  equal  share  of  what  he  has 
caught,  tltey  presently  go  and  tear  his  nets  in 
pieces.  And  as  we  have  a  way  of  sporting 
that  is  carried  on  more  by  subtlety  than  force, 
•a  springing  hares,  and  angling  with  line  and 
hodk,  there  is  also  the  like  amongst  other  ani- 
mals. Aristotle  says'  that  the  cuttle-fish  casts 
a  gat  out  of  her  throat  as  long  as  a  line,  which 
she  extends  and  draws  back  at  pleasure ;  and 
as  she  perceives  some  little  fish  approach  her 
she  lets  it  nibble  upon  the  end  of  this  gut, 
lyinff  herself  concealed  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  by  little  and  little  draws  it  in,  till  the  little 
fish  is  so  near  her  that  at  one  spring  she  may 
catch  it. 
As  to  strength,  there  is  no  creature  in  the 
world  exposed  to  so  many  injuries 
as  man.  We  need  not  a  whale, 
an  elephant,  or  a  crocodile,  nor 
any  such-like  animals,  of  which 
one  alone  is  sufiicient  to  dispatch 
a  great  nnmber  of  men,  to  do  our  business ; 
lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla*s  dictatorship  ;^ 
and  the  heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant 
emperor  is  the  break&st  of  a  little  contemptible 
worm! 

Why  should  we  say  that  it  is  only  for  man, 
by  knowledge  built  up  by  art  and  meditation, 
to  distinguisn  the  things  nseful  for  his  being, 
and  proper  for  the  cure  of  his  diseases,  and 
those  wluch  are  not  $  to  know  the  virtues  of 
B    ^j'^        rhubarb  and  polypody.     When 

Beasts  diatfn-  .1  fl    Vr*    'j»         u 

nriah  what  maf    ^^  >^  the  ^oats  of  Candia,  when 
M^oT  me  to^      wounded  with  an  arrow,  among 
a  million  of  plants  choose  out 
dittany  for  their  cure ;  and  the 


>  ioTcnal,  Sat.  14. 

■  Fiiny,  a.  s. 

»  Plutarch,  on  Me  Cra/ltneu  o/Amimali. 

*  Sylla  died  of  the  morbut  pediculonu  at  the  age  of  aizty. 

*  Platareh,  ut  supra. 
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tortoise,  when  she  has  eaten  a  viper,  imme- 
diately go  out  to  look  for  origanum  to  purge 
her ;  the  dragon  to  rub  and  clear  his  eyes  with 
fennel ;  the  storks  to  eive  themselves  clysters 
of  sea-water ;  the  elephants  to  draw  not  only 
out  of  their  own  bodies,  and  those  of  their 
companions,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  their 
masters  too  (witness  the  elephant  of  King  Po- 
ms,* whom  Alexander  defeated),  the  darts  and 
javelins  thrown  at  them  in  battle,  and  that  so 
dexterously  that  we  ourselves  could  not  do  it 
with  so  little  pain  19  the  patient ; — ^whv  do  we 
not  say  here  also  tliat  tms  b  knowledge  and 
reason?  For  to  allege,  to  their  dispan^e- 
ment,  that  'tis  by  the  sole  instruction  and  dic- 
tate of  nature  that  they  know  all  this,  is  not 
to  take  from  them  the  dignity  of  knowledge 
and  reason,  but  with  greater  force  to  attribute 
it  to  them  than  to  us,  for  the  honour  of  so 
infallible  a  mistress.  Chrysippus,*  though  in 
other  things  as  scornful  a  judee  of  the  condition 
of  animals  as  any  other  philosopher  whatever, 
considering  the  motions  of  a  dog,  who  coming 
to  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  eitlier  to 
hunt  after  his  master  he  has  lost,  or  in  pursuit 
of  some  game  that  flies  before  him,  gfoes  snuif- 
ing  first  in  one  of  the  ways,  and  then  in  another, 
and,  after  having  made  himself  sure  of  two, 
without  finding  the  trace  of  what  he  seeks, 
dashes  into  the  third  without  examination,  is 
forced  to  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  in  the 
dog :  **  1  have  traced  my  master  to  this  place ; 
he  must  of  necessity  be  gone  one  of  these  three 
ways ;  he  is  not  gone  this  wa^  nor  that,  he 
must  then  infallibly  be  gone  this  other ;"  and 
that  assuring  himself  by  this  conclusion,  he 
makes  no  use  of  his  nose  in  the  third  wa}^,  nor 
ever  lays  it  to  the  ground,  but  sufTers  himself 
to  be  carried  on  tliere  by  the  force  of  reason. 
This  sally,  purely  logical,  and  this  use  of  pro- 
positions divided  and  conjoined,  and  tlie  right 
enumeration  of  parts,  is  it  not  every  whit  as 
good  that  the  dog  knows  all  this  of  himself  as 
well  as  from  Trapezuntins  V 

Animals  are  not  incapable,  however,  of  being 
instructed  after  our  metnod.    We 
teach    blackbirds,  ravens,   pies,    ftj'yilLf*'**' 
and  parrots,  to  speak ;  and  the    inatructed!' 
fiunlity  wherewith  we   see  they 
lend  us  their  voices,  and  render  both  them  and 
their  breath  so  supple  and  pliant,  to  be  formed 
and  confined  within  a  certain  number  of  letters 
and  syllables,  does  evince  that  they  have  a 
reason  within,  which  renders  them  so  docile 
and  willing  to  leani.    Everybody,  I  believe, 
is  glutted  with  the  several  sorts  of  tricks  that 
tumblers  teach  their  dogs;  the  dances,  where 
they  do  not  miss  any  one  cadence  of  the  sound 
they  hear;   the  several  various  motions  and 


*  Seztoe  Empiric.  I>itA.  Hypotkpp.  i.  14. 

7  (leorge  Trapesnntiua,  a  learned  Greek,  who.  flying  from 
the  East,  and  taking  refu{cc  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  lir  Pope  Rugvnius  IV.  entrusted  with  the  directron  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Rome,  where  he  greatly  contributed 
to  the  revWal  of  letter«. 
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leaps  they  make  them  perform  by  the  command 
of  a  word.  But  I  observe  this  effect  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  which  nevertheless  is  very 
common,  in  the  dogs  that  lead  the  blind,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  cities :  I  have  taken 
notice  how  they  stop  at  certain  doors,  where 
they  are  wont  to  receive  alms ;  how  they  avoid 
the  encounter  of  coaches  and  carts,  even  there 
where  they  have  sufficient  room  to  pass;  I 
have  seen  them,  by  the  trench  of  n  town,  for- 
sake a  plain  and  even  path  and  take  a  worse, 
only  to  keep  theur  masters  further  from  the 
ditch ; — how  could  a  man  have  made  this  dog 
understand  that  it  was  his  office  to  look  to  his 
master's  safety  only,  and  to  despise  his  own 
convenicncy  to  serve  him  7  And  how  had  he 
the  knowledge  that  a  way  was  wide  enough 
for  him  that  was  not  so  for  a  blind  man  ?  Can 
all  this  be  apprehended  without  ratiocination  ? 

I  must  not  omit  what  Plutarch  says*  he  saw 
of  a  dog  at  Rome  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
the  father,  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  This 
dog  served  a  player,  that  played  a  farce  of 
several  parts  and  personages,  and  had  therein 
his  part.  He  had,  amongst  other  things,  to 
counterfeit  himself  for  some  time  dead,  by  reason 
of  a  certain  drug  he  was  supposed  to  eat.  After 
he  had  swallow^  a  piece  or  bread,  which  passed 
for  the  drug,  he  began  ailer  awhile  to  tremble 
and  stagger,  as  if  he  was  taken  giddy :  at  last, 
stretching  himself  out  stiff,  as  if  dead,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  aud  dragged  from 
place  to  place,  as  it  was  his  part  to  do ;  and 
afterward,  when  be  knew  it  to  be  time,  he 
began  first  gently  to  stir,  as  if  awaking  out  of 
a  profound  sJcep,  and  lifting  up  his  head  looked 
about  him  after  such  a  manner  as  astonished 
all  the  spectators. 

The  oxen  that  served  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
Susa,  to  water  them,  and  turn  certain  great 
wheels  to  draw  water  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
buckets  were  fastened  (such  as  there  are  many 
in  Languedoc),  being  ordered  every  one  to 
draw  a  hundred  turns  a  day,  they  were  so 
accustomed  to  this  number  that  it  was  impos- 
sible by  any  force  to  make  them  draw  one  turn 
more :  but,  their  task  being  performed,  they 
would  suddenlv  stop  and  stand  still.^  We  are 
almost  men  bei^Dre  we  can  count  a  hundred,  and 
have  lately  discovered  nations  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  numbers  at  all. 

There  is  more  understanding  required  in  the 
teaching  of  others  than  in  being  taught.  Now, 
setting  aside  what  Democritus  held'  and  proved, 
"  That  most  of  the  arts  we  have  were  taught 
us  by  other  animals,"  as  by  the  spider  to  weave 
and  sew;  by  the  swallow  to  build;  by  the 
swan  and  nightingale  music ;  and  by  several 
animals  to  make  medicines: — Aristotle  is  of 
•pinion^  "  That  the  nightiugales  teach  their 


>  Plotareh,  on  the  Crafti 
■  Id.  i6. 

*  Id.  a. 

*  Id.  ib. 
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yoang  ones  to  sing,  and  spend  a  mat  deal  of 
time  and  care  in  it ;"  whence  it  happens  that 
those  we  bring  up  in  cages,  and  which  have 
not  had  the  time  to  learn  of  their  parents, 
want  much  of  the  grace  of  their  singing :  we 
may  judge  by  this  that  they  improve  by  dis- 
cipline and  study;  and,  even  amongst  the 
wild,  it  is  not  all  and  every  one  alike — every 
one  has  learnt  to  do  better  or  worse,  according 
to  their  capacity.  And  so  jealous  are  they  one 
of  another,  whilst  learning,  that  they  contend 
with  emulation,  and  by  so  vigorous  a  conten- 
tion that  sometimes  the  vanquished  fall  dead 
upon  the  place,  the  breath  rather  failing  than 
the  voice.  The  younger  ruminate  pensively 
and  begin  to  mutter  some  broken  notes ;  tlie 
disciple  listens  to  the  master's  lesson,  and  gives 
the  best  account  he  is  able ;  they  are  silent  by 
turns ;  one  may  hear  faults  corrected  and  observe 
some  reprehensions  of  the  teacher.  "  I  have 
formerly  seen,"  savs  Arrian,*  ''  an  elephant 
having  a  cymbal  nung  at  each 
leg,  and  another  fastened  to  his  Eiephaau 

trunk,  at  the  sound  of  which  all         ^|i^u£. 
tlie  others  danced  round  about 
him,  rising  and  bending  at  certain  cadences, 
as  diey  were  guided  by  the  instrument ;  and 
'twas  delightful  to  hear  this  harmony."     In 
the  spectacles  of  Home  there  were  ordinarily 
seen  elephants  taught  to  move 
and  dance  to  the  sound  of  the         Eiepbanu 
voice,  dances  wherein  were  seve-         ^SSot,  *** 
ral  changes  and  cadences  very 
hard  to  learn.*    And  some  have  been  known 
so  intent  upon  their  lesson  as  privately  to  prac- 
tice it  by  tliemselves,  that  they  migat  not  be 
chidden  nor  beaten  by  their  masters. 

But  this  other  story  of  the  pie,  of  which  we 
have  Plutarch  himself  for  a  warrant,'  is  very 
strange.     She  lived  in  a  barber's 
shop  at  Rome,  and  did  wonders        P*  •tory  ©f 

.     .^ .     ..  Lu  V  u   J.  » magpie  at 

in  imitating  with  her  voice  what-  Home, 
ever  she  heard.  It  happened  one 
day  that  certain  trumpeters  stood  a  good  while 
sounding  before  the  snop.  After  that,  and  all 
the  next  day,  the  pie  was  pensive,  dumb,  and 
melancholic ;  which  every  body  wondered  at, 
and  thought  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  had  so 
stupified  and  astonished  her  that  her  voice  was 
gone  with  her  hearing.  But  they  found  at  last 
that  it  was  a  profound  meditation  and  a  retiring 
into  herself,  her  thoughts  exercising  and  pre- 
paring her  voice  to  imitate  the  sound  of  those 
trumpets,  so  that  tlie  first  voice  she  uttered  was 
perfectly  to  imitate  their  strains,  stops,  and 
changes  ;  having  by  this  new  lesson  quitted  and 
taken  in  disdain  all  she  had  learned  before. 

I  will  not  omit  tliis  other  example  of  a  dog, 
also,  which  the  same  Plutarch  (1  am  sadly  con- 
founding all  order,  but  I  do  not  propose  arrange- 


»  Pliny,  Nal.  Wst.  x.  Sfl, 

C  Hist.  Indie,  c.  14. 

'  IMatsirch,  on  ifir  Cru/tivfn*  of  AmmnUi  whenee  alM 
the  five  foliuwin^'  ii  itancea  are  laki  ii. 
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ment  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  throaghout 
my  book^  which  Plutarch  says  he 
rf*  r™"*^***  saw  on  howrd  a  ship.  This  doff 
tJie*oU^<Sa  ^»°&  puzzled  how  to  get  the  oU 
jar.  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 

which  he  could  not  reach  with 
his  tongue  by  reason  of  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  went  and  fetched  stones  and  let  them 
fall  into  the  jar  till  he  made  the  oil  rise  so  high 
that  he  could  reach  it.  What  is  this  but  an 
effect  of  a  very  subtle  capacity  ?  'Tis  said  that 
the  ravens  of  Barbary  do  the  same,  when  the 
water  they  would  drink  is  too  low.  This  action 
is  somewliat  akin  to  what  Juba.  a  kin?  of  their 
The  lobtiety  of  nation,  relates  of  the  elephants : 
eiephanti  to  <^  That  when,  bv  the  craft  of  the 
duMmgge  one  huttter,  one  of  them  is  trapped  in 
certain  deep  pits  prepared  for 
them,  and  covered  over  with  brush  to  deceive 
them,  all  the  rest,  in  ereat  diligence,  bring  a 
great  many  stones  and  Togs  of  wood  to  raise  the 
bottom  so  that  he  may  get  out."  But  this 
animal,  in  several  other  e£&;ts,  comes  so  near  to 
human  capacity  that,  should  I  particularly  re- 
late all  that  experience  hath  delivered  to  us,  I 
should  easily  have  what  I  usually  maintain 
nanted :  namely,  that  there  is  more  difference 
betwixt  such  and  such  a  man  than  betwixt 
such  a  beast  and  such  a  man.  The  keeper  of 
an  elephant  in  a  private  house  of  Syria  robbed 
him  every  meal  of  the  half  of  his  allowance. 
One  day  nis  master  would  himself  feed  him,  and 
An  eiepkuit  P^"^  the  full  measure  of  barley 
dueoran  the  he  had  ordered  for  bis  allowance 
cheat  of  hu  into  his  manfifcr ;  at  which  the 
'^'*^'  elephant,  casting  an  angry  look 

at  his  keeper,  witn  his  trunk  separated  the  one- 
half  from  the  other,  and  thrust  it  aside,  by  that 
declaring  the  wrong  was  done  him.  And  an- 
other, having  a  keeper  that  mixed  stones  with 
bis  com  to  make  up  the  measure,  came  to  the 
pot  where  he  was  boiling  meat  for  his  own  din- 
ner, and  filled  it  with  ashes.  These  are  parti- 
colar  effects :  but  that  which  all  the  world  has 
seen,  and  all  the  world  knovirs,  that  in  all  the 
armies  of  the  Levant  one  of  the  greatest  force 
consisted  in  elephants,  witli  whom  they  did, 
without  companson,  much  greater  execution 
than  we  now  do  with  our  artillery;  which 
takes,  pretty  nearly,  their  place  in  a  day  of 
battle  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  by  such  as 
are  well  read  in  ancient  history)  ; 

Siquidem  Trrio  Mrrira  aolebant 
Annibali,  et  noatria  dudbui,  regiqae  Uolono, 
Hofum  Majorca,  et  dorao  ferre  cohortca, 
Putem  aliquam  belli,  et  eantem  in  praelia  tuTrim  :> 

*'  Tlie  rirea  of  theae  huge  aaimala  were  wont 
The  Carthaginian  Hannibal  to  monnt ; 
Our  Icadera  alao  did  theM  beatta  beatride. 
And  mounted  thua  Pjrrhna  hi.*  foea  defied ; 
Nay,  more,  upon  their  backa  tbef  uaed  to  j>ear 
OuUea  wiUi  anaed  eohorta  to  the  war." 


*  JuTenal,  iji.  107. 

*  Borne  of   the  ancient  nation*    did  the   laaie. 
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Tliey  must  necessarily  have  very  confidently 
relied  upon  the  fidelity  and  understanding  of 
these  beasts  when  they  entrusted  them  with  the 
vaneuard  of  a  battle,  where  the  least  stop  they 
should  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and 
heaviness  of  tlieir  bodies,  and  the  least  fright 
that  should  have  made  them  face  about  upon 
their  o^vn  people,  had  been  enough  to  spoil  all : 
and  there  are  but  few  examples  where  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  fallen  foul  upon  their 
own  troops,  whereas  we  ourselves  break  into 
our  own  battalions  and  rout  one  another.  They 
had  the  charge  not  of  one  simple  movement 
only,  but  of  many  several  things  to  be  performed 
in  the  battle :  as  the  Spaniards  did  to  their  dogs 
in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indies,'  to  whom 
they  gave  pay  and  allowed  tliem  a  share  in  tlie 
spoil ;  and  those  animals  shewed  as  much  dex- 
terity and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  victory  and 
stopping  the  pursuit ;  in  charging  and  retiring, 
as  occasion  required;  and  in  dbtinguishin^ 
their  friends  from  their  enemies,  as  tney  did 
ardour  and  fierceness. 

We  more  admire  and  value  things  that  are 
unusual  and  stranc^e  than  those  of  ordinary 
observation.  I  had  not  else  so  long  insisted 
upon  these  examples :  for  I  believe  whoever 
shall  strictly  observe  what  we  ordinarily  see  in 
those  animals  we  have  amongst  Us  may  there 
find  as  wonderful  effects  as  those  we  seek  in 
remote  countries  and  ages.  'Tis  one  and  the 
same  nature  that  rolls  on  her  course,  and  who- 
ever has  sufficiently  considered  the  present  state 
of  things,  mlshi  certainly  conclude  as  to  both 
the  future  and  the  past.  I  have  formerly  seen 
men,  brought  hither  by  sea  from  very  distant 
countries,  whose  language  not  being  understood 
by  us,  and  moreover  their  mien,  countenance, 
and  habit,  being  quite  differing  from  ours: 
which  of  us  did  not  repute  them  savages  ana 
brutes?  Who  did  not  attribute  it  to  stupidity 
and  want  of  common  sense  to  see  them  mute, 
ignorant  of  the  French  tongue,  ignorant  of  our 
eulutations  and  cringes,  our  port  and  behaviour, 
from  which  all  human  nature  must  by  ail  means 
take  its  pattern  and  example.  All  that  seems 
strange  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not  understand, 
we  condemn.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in 
the  judgments  we  make  of  beasts.  They  have 
several  conditions  like  to  ours ;  from  those  wa 
may,  bv  comparison,  draw  some  conjecture: 
but  by  tnose  Qualities  that  are  particular  to  them* 
selves,  what  Know  we  what  to  make  of  them  ? 
The  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  birds,  and  most 
of  the  animals  that  live  amongst  us,  know  our 
voices,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
them :  so  did  Crassus's  lamprey,'  and  came  when 
he  called  it ;  as  also  do  the  eels  that  are  found 
in  the  Lake  Arethusa ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
ponds  where  the  fishes  come  to  eat  at  a  certain 
call  of  those  who  use  to  feed  them. 


Nntur,    Hiator.  viii.  40. 
'  Plutarch,  vt  tupra. 


(Elian,    Var,  HUtor.    sir.  4$. 
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Remarkable 
initance  of  a 
sort  of  con- 
ference betwut 
anU. 


Momen  babent,  et  ad  magletrl 
Vocem  qviaqoe  lui  vealt  citatus  :> 

'*  Ther  every  one  bave  names,  and  one  and  all 
Straigbtway  appear  at  tbeir  own  matter'i  call :" 

we  may  judge  of  that.    We  may  also  say  that 

Uie  elephants  have  some  participation  of  reli- 

^trk^i.^  -1-       Jfion,"  forasmuch  as  after  several 
wnetlier  eie-       o     ,'.  ,         .^     ..         ,« 

phantabave        washmgs  and  purifications  tnev 
any  Mntimenta    are  observed  to  lift  Up  their  trunk 

towards  the  rising^  of  the  sun,  continue  long  in 
meditation  and  contemplation,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  days,  of  their  own  motion,  without  in- 
struction or  precept  But  because  we  do  not 
see  any  such  signs  in  other  animals,  we  cannot 
for  that  conclude  that  they  are  without  religion, 
nor  make  any  judgment  of  what  is  concealed 
from  us.  As  we  discern  something  in  this  action 
which  the  philosopher  Cleanthcs  took  notice  of,' 
because  it  sometuing  resembles  our  own.  He 
saw,  he  says,  *^  Ants  go  from  their 
ant^hiU,  carrying  the  dead  bodv 
of  an  ant  towards  another  ant-hill, 
whence  several  other  ants  came 
out  to  meet  them,  as  if  to  speak 
with  them ;  where,  after  having  been  a  while 
together,  the  last  returned  to  consult,  you  may 
suppose,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  so  made 
two  or  Uiree  journeys,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  capitulation.  In  the '  conclusion,  the  last 
comers  brought  the  first  a  worm  out  of  their 
burrow,  as  it  were  for  the  ransom  of  the  de- 
funct, which  the  first  laid  upon  their  backs  and 
carried  home,  leaving  the  dead  body  to  the 
others."  This  was  the  interpretation  that  Cle- 
anthes  gave  of  this  transaction,  giving  us  by 
that  to  understand  that  those  creatures  that 
have  no  voice  are  not,  nevertheless,  without 
intercourse  and  mutual  communication,  whereof 
'tis  through  our  own  defect  that  we  do  not  par- 
ticipate ;  and  for  that  reason  foolishly  take  upon 
us  to  pass  our  censure.  But  they  yet  produce 
other  effects  far  beyond  our  capacity,  to  which 
we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  arrive  bj  imi- 
tation that  we  cannot  so  much  as  by  imitation 
conceive  it.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
mat  and  last  naval  engagement  that  Antony 
lost  to  Augustus,  his  admiral  galley  was  stayed 
in  the  middle  of  her  course  by  the  little  fish  the 
Latins  call  remora^  by  reason  of  the  propertv 
she  has  of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  whicu 
she  fastens  herself.*  And  the  Emperor  Caligula, 


I  Martial,  It.  99,  0. 
«  Plioy,  Tiii.  1. 

*  Plntareb,  tii  attpm, 

*  Pliny,  Nai,  Hut,  uuOi.  i. 
»  Id.  ib, 

*  Plutarcb,  »t  supra. 
f  Id.  a. 

*  Seztua  Empirieui,  Pprrh.  Hgpoth»  i.  14. 

*  Or  Torpedo.  Montaigne  (obaervea  Mr.  Coite)  woald 
mialead  na  bere,  or,  rather,  ia  misled  himself ;  for,  because 
the  cramp'fiab  benumbs  the  members  of  those  who  touch  it, 
and  beeanse  ibe  cranes,  swallows,  and  the  other  birds  of  pas- 
sage change  their  climate  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  bv  no  means  follows  that  the  predictions,  pretended 
to  be  deriTed  from  the  flight  of  birds,  are  foonded  on  certain 
fMolties,  which  those  birds  haTe,  of  diaoorering  things  future 


sailing  with  a  great  navy  upon  the  coast  of  Ro- 
mania, his  galley  only  was  suddenly  stayed  by 
the  same  &h,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken, 
fastened  as  it  was  to  the  keel  of  his  ship,  very 
angry  that  such  a  little  animal  could  resist  both 
the  sea,  the  wind,  and  tlie  force  of  all  his  oan, 
by  bein^  onl  v  fastened  by  the  beak  to  his  galley 
(for  it  IS  a  shell-fish) ;  and  was  moreover,  not 
without  great  reason,  astonished  that,  being 
brought  to  him  in  the  vessel,  it  had  no  longer 
the  strength  it  had  without  A  citizen  of  Cyzicus 
formerly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  {rood  ma- 
thematician for  having  learnt  the  quality  of  the 
hedge-hog :  he  has  his  burrow  open  in  divers 
places,  and  to  several  winds,  and,  ioresedng  the 
wind  that  is  to  come,  stops  the  hole  on  that 
side,  which  Uiat  citizen  observing,  ^ve  the  city 
certain  predictions  of  the  wind  which  was  pre- 
sently to  blow.*  The  cameleon  takes  her  colour 
from  the  place  upon  which  she  is  change  of  eo- 
laid  ;*  but  the  polypus  gives  him-  lonr  in  the  c»- 
self  what  colour  he  pleases,  ac-  "»^«»»  ■»* 
cording  to  occasion,  either  to  ^^^^"^ 
conceu  himself  firom  what  he  fean,  or  from 
what  he  has  a  design  to  seize  i^  in  the  cameleon 
'tis  a  passive,  but  m  the  polypus  'tis  an  active, 
change.  We  have  some  changes  of  colour,  as 
in  fear,  anger,  shame,  and  other  passions,  that 
alter  our  complexions ;  but  it  is  by  the  effect  of 
suffering,  as  with  the  cameleon.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  jaundice,  indeed,  to  make  us  turn 
yellow,  but  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  our  own 
will.  Now  these  effects  that  we  discover  in 
other  animals,  much  greater  than  ours,  seem  to 
imply  some  more  excellent  faculty  in  them  un- 
known to  us ;  as  'tis  to  be  presumed  there  are 
several  other  qualities  and  abilities  of  theirs, 
of  which  no  appearances  have  arrived  at  db. 

Amongst  ail  the  predictions  of  elder  times, 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  Theffigiitof 
certain  were  those  taken  from  the  birds  um  meet 
Aight  of  birds  ;•  we  have  nothing  *!3J!li2^'  ^ 
like  it,  nor  any  thing  to  be  so  ^ 
much  admired.  That  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  whence  they  derived  the 
consequences  of  future  things,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  guided  by  some  excellent  means  to  so 
noble  an  operation :  for  to  attribute  this  great 
effect  to  any  natural  disposition,  without  the 
intelligence,  consent,  and  meditation  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  {produced,  is  an  opinion  evidently 
false.    That  it  is  so,  the  cramp-fish'  hat  this 


to  such  as  take  the  pains  to  watch  their  Tarious  motions. 
The  Tiradty  of  our  author's  genius  has  made  him,  in  this 
place,  confound  things  together  that  are  very  different.  For 
the  properties  of  the  cramp-fish,  cranes,  and  swallows,  ap- 
pear from  sensible  effects :  but  the  predictions  said  to  be 
deriyed  from  the  flight  of  certain  birds,  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  method  of  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are  only  founded 
upon  human  imaginations,  the  reality  whereof  waa  never 
proved ;  wHIch  have  varied  according  to  times  and  places, 
and  which,  at  length,  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  very  people 
that  were  most  possessed  with  them ;  bot  I  am  cf  opinion 
that  Montaigne  only  makes  use  here  of  the  divining  ncnity 
of  the  birds,  to  pniale  those  dogmatists  who  decide  so  posi- 
tively that  the  animals  have  neither  reason  nor  intellccu  la 
this  he  has  imitated  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pj/rr.  Hfpoi.  i.  14, 
who,  attacking  the  'dogmatisu  on  this  very  article,  sqrs  ca- 
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mtality,  not  only  to  bennmb  all  the  membere 
uiat  touch  her,  l>ut  eren  through  the  nets  tnuis- 
init  a  heavy  dolnen  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
more  and  handle  them ;  nay,  it  b  further  said 
chat  if  one  pour  water  npon  her,  he  will  feel 
this  numbness  mount  up  the  water  to  the  hand, 
and  Btupify  the  feeling  through  Uie  water.  This 
is  a  miraculous  force ;  bat  'tis  not  useless  to  the 
cramp-fish :  she  knows  it,  and  makes  nse  on't ; 
for,  to  eaten  the  prey  she  desires,  she  will  bury 
herself  in  the  mud,  that  other  fishes  swimming 
over  her,  struck  and  benumbed  with  this  cold- 
ness of  hers,  mav  &11  into  her  power.  Cranes, 
swallows,  and  otner  birds  of  passage,  by  ^lifting 
their  abode  according  to  the  seasons,  sufiicientl^ 
manifest  the  knowl^ge  they  have  of  their  di- 
vining £umlty,  and  put  it  in  use.  Huntsmen 
assure  us  that  to  cull  out  from  amongst  a  great 
many  puppies  that  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  the  best,  the  best  way  is  to  refer  tne  choice 
to  the  mother ;  as  thus,  take  them  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  kennel,  and  the  first  she  brings 
back  will  certainly  be  the  best ;  or  if  you  make 
a  shew  as  if  you  would  environ  the  kennel  wiUi 
fire,  that  one  she  first  catches  up  to  save.  By 
which  it  appears  they  have  a  sort  of  prognostic 
which  we  nave  not :  or  that  they  have  some 
virtue  in  judging  of  their  whelpe  other  and 
more  certain  than  we  have. 

The  manner  of  coming  into  the  world,  of 
engendering,  nourishin|f,  acting,  moving,  living 
and  dying  of  beasts,  is  so  near  to  ours  that 
whatever  we  retrench  from  their  moving  causes, 
and  add  to  our  own  condition  above  theirs,  can 
by  no  means  proceed  from  any  meditation  of 
our  own  reason.  For  the  regimen  of  our  health, 
physicians  propose  to  us  the  example  of  the 
beasts'  manners  and  way  of  living ;  for  this 
staying  (out  of  Plutarch)  has  in  alltimes  been 
in  the  mouth  of  tliese  people :  *'  Keep  warm 
itiy  feet  and  head,  as  to  the  rest,  live  like  a 
beast." 

The  chief  of  all  natural  actions  is  generation : 
we  have  a  certain  disposition  of  members  which 
is  the  most  proper  for  us  to  that  end ;  ncver^ 
theless,  we  are  ordered  by  Lucretius  to  conform 
to  the  gesture  and  posture  of  the  brutes  as  the 
most  e&ctual : 

Blore  fenraniy 
QiuuirapedttiDqae  mttgu  ritu,  plenunqne  putaotw 
Coneipere  nzore* :  Quia  aic  loca  numere  poMunt, 
Peetoribtt*  poaitia,  aublatia  Kmiiia  Ittmbia  ;* 

and  the  same  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful, 
those  indiscreet  and  impudent  motions  which 
the  women  have  added  of  their  own  invention, 
to  whom  it  proposes  the  more  temperate  and 
modest  pattern  and  practice  of  the  beasts  of 
their  own  sex : 


jmnlT— "  That  it  eaanoC  ba  dcaiad  that  tha  Mfda  ha?*  tbe 
oaa  or  tpaaeh,  and  nMwa  peaetratkm  than  wa  liava ;  baeaoaa, 
not  only  bj  their  knowleoga  of  tha  prracnt,  bat  alao  of  thiaga 
fataie,  th^  dkcovar  tha  latter,  to  inch  aa  ara  eapabla  of 
oBdarataiidiBf    them,  by  their   Toiea  and    eeTeral  Mher 


»■ 


Nam  mulier  prohibet  ae  coneipere  atqoe  repngnat, 
Clttnibna  ipsa  viri  Venerem  si  leta  rctractet, 
At()ue  exouato  ciet  omni  pectore  fluctua. 
Ejicit  enim  sulci  recta  regtone  TiM|ua 
Vomerem,  atqua  locia  aTertit  aaminia  ictum.* 

If  it  be  justice  to  render  to  every  one  their 
due,  the  beasts  that  serve,  love,  and  defend 
their  benefactors,  and  that  pursue  and  fidi  upon 
strangers  and  those  who  orosnd  them,  do  in  this 
represent  a  certain  air  of  our  justice ;  as  also  in 
observing  a  very  equitable  equality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  what  they  have  to  their  young. 
And  as  to  friendship,  they  have  it  without 
comparison  more  lively  and  constant  than  men 
have.  Kin^  Lysimadnus's  dog, 
Hyrcanus,  his  master  being  dead,  J^  ^JTtheir 
lay  on  his  bed,  obstinately  refus-  mutaca. 
ing  either  to  eat  or  drink ;  and, 
the  day  that  his  body  was  burnt,  he  took  a  run 
and  leaped  into  the  fire,  where  he  was  con- 
sumed.' As  also  did  the  dog  of  one  Pyrrhus, 
for  he  would  not  stir  from  off  his  master's  bed 
from  the  time  he  died ;  and  when  thev  carried 
him  away  let  himself  be  carried  with  nim,  and 
at  last  leaped  into  the  pile  where  they  burnt  his 
master's  body  ."^  There  are  inclinations  of  affec- 
tion which  sometimes  spring  in  us^  without  the 
consultation  of  reason;  and  by  a  fortuitous 
temerity,  which  others  call  sympathy :  of  which 
beasts  are  as  capable  as  we.  We  see  horses 
take  such  an  aconaintance  with  one  another 
that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  them  eat  or 
travel,  when  separated :  we  observe  them  to 
fancy  a  particular  colour  in  those  of  their  own 
kind,  and,  where  they  meet  it,  run  to  it  with 
mat  joy  and  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and 
have  a  dislike  and  hatred  for  some  other  colour. 
Animals  have  choice,  as  well  as  we,  in  their 
amours,  and  cull  out  their  mistresses ;  neither 
are  they  exempt  from  our  jealousies  and  impla- 
cable malice. 

Desires  are  either  natural  and  necessary,  as 
to  eat  and  drink ;  or  natural  and  not  necessary, 
as  the  coupling  with  females ;  or  neither  natural 
nor  necessary :  of  which  last  sort  are  almost  all 
the  desires  of  men :  they  are  all  superfluous 
and  artificial.  For 'tis  marvellous  how  little 
will  satisfy  nature,  how  little  she  has  left  us  to 
desire;  our  ragouts  and  kickshaws  are  not  of 
her  oitlering.  The  Stoics  say  that  a  man  may 
live  on  an  olive  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our 
wines  is  no  part  of  her  instruction,  nor  the  re- 
finements we  introduce  into  the  indulgence  of 
our  amorous  appetites : 

Neqoeilla 
If agno  proguatnm  depofcit  eonaule  ennnnm.* 

*'  Nature,  in  her  mirrait  of  lore,  diacUima 
The  pride  of  titlea,  and  the  pomp  of  namea." 

These  irregular  desires,  that  the  ignorance  of 


*  Locretiaa,  It.  Il6l.    The  meaninf  of  tha  piMnge  inrai- 
derad  in  the  preceding  eentenee  of  the  text. 

s  Id.  ib.  IS86.    The  meaning  of  this  quotation,  alao,  la 
eonrared  by  the  paragnph  whitih  preeedea  It. 

*  nutareh,  «f  aupra,  *  Id.  ik, 

*  Horace,  i.  S,  09. 
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good  and  a  false  opinion  have  infused  into  us, 
are  so  many  that  tbey  almost  exclude  all  the 
natural ;  just  as  if  there  were  so  great  a  number 
of  strangers  in  the  city  as  to  thmst  out  the 
natural  inbabitantSy  or,  usurping  upon  their 
ancient  rights  and  privUeges,  should  extinguish 
their  authority  and  introduce  new  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own.  Animals  are  much  more 
.  .    ,  regular  than  we,  and  keep  them- 

A^tlSr  >efv«  with  greater  moderation 
we.  within  the  limits  nature  has  pre- 

scribed; but  yet  not  so  exactly 
that  they  have  not  sometimes  an  analogy  witn 
our  debauchs.  And  as  there  have  been  furious 
desires  that  have  impelled  men  to  the  love  of 
beasts,  so  there  have  been  examples  of  beasts  that 
have  fallen  in  love  with  us,  and  been  seized  with 
monstrous  affection  betwixt  kinds :  witness  the 
elephant  who  was  rival  to  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian  in  the  love  of  a  young  herb-wench 
m  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  nothing 
behind  him  in  aU  the  offices  of  a  very  passionate 
suitor :  for  ^oing  through  the  market  where 
they  sold  fruit,  he  would  take  some  in  his  trunk 
ana  carry  them  to  her.  He  would  as  much  as 
possible  keep  her  always  in  his  sight,  and  would 
sometimes  put  his  trunk  under  her  handkerchief 
into  her  bosom,  to  feel  her  breasts.'  They  tell 
also  of  a  dragon  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  of  a 
goose  enamoured  of  a  child :  of  a  ram  that  was 
suitor  to  the  minstrelless  Glaucia,  in  the  town 
of  Asopus  '^  and  we  see  not  unfrequently  baboons 
furiously  m  love  with  women.  We  sec  also 
certain  male  animals  that  are  fond  of  the  males 
of  their  own  kind.  Oppian'  and  others  give 
us  some  examples  of  the  reverence  that  beasts 
have  to  their  kindred  in  their  copulations  :^  but 
experience  often  shews  us  the  contrary : 

Nee  habetnr  tnrpe  javencae 
Fern  patrem  teno ;  fit  equo  ena  dUa  codjoz  ; 
Quaaque  creaTit,  init  peeudea  caper ;  ipsaque  cajua 
Semiae  eoncepU  cat,  ex  iUo  cendpit  aieiA 

*'  The  heifer  thlnka  it  not  a  ahame  to  take 
Her  losty  lire  upon  her  willing  back : 
The  hone  hii  daaghter  leapa,  goata  acruple  not 
T'  inereaae  the  hard  by  thoae  thej  have  begot ; 
And  birda  of  all  aorta  do-  in  common  lire. 
And  by  the  Med  they  haye  conoeiTed  eomeeiTe." 

And  for  subtle  cunning,  can  there  be  a  more 
pregnant  example  than  in  the  philosopher 
Thales'  mule  7*  who  fording  a  river,  laden  with 
salt,  and  by  accident  stumbling  there,  so  tliat 
the  sacks  he  carried  were  all  wet,  perceiving 
that  by  the  melting  of  the  salt  his  burden  was 
something  lighter,  lie  never  failed,  so  ofl  as  he 
came  to  any  river,  to  lie  down  with  his  load : 
till  his  master,  discovering  the  knavery,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  laden  with  wool :  wherein, 


1  Plntareh,  ut  mpra, 
s  Id.  i&, 

*  Oh  Hunting,  L  S36. 

*  Of  thii  there  ia  a  yery  remarkable  inatanee  in  Farro  de 
Re  RuMtica,  ii.  7.  "  Aa  incredible  aa  it  may  aeem,  it  ought 
to  be  remeo;bered  that  a  atallion,  refuaing  abaolutely  to  leap 
hie  moUier,  the  groom  thought  fit  to  carry  him  to  her  with 
a  doth  over  hia  head,  which  blinded  him,  and  by  thnt  meana 


Aoimalathal 


with 


ochoathat 


finding  himself  mistaken,  he  ceased  to  pnctise 
that  device.  There  are  several  that  very  vividly 
represent  the  true  image  of  oar 
avarice;  for  we  see  them  in- 
finitely solicitous  to  set  all  tbey 
can,  and  hide  it  witn  exceeding 
great  care,  thoogh  they  never 
make  any  use  of  it  at  all.  As  to 
thrift,  they  surpass  us  not  only  in  the  foresight 
and  laying  up,  and  saving  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  they  have,  moreoyer,  a  great  deal  of  the 
science  necessary  thereto.  The  ants  bring  abroad 
into  the  sun  their  grain  and  seed  to  air,  refresh 
and  dry  them  when  they  perceive  them  to 
mould  and  grow  musty,  1^  they  should  decay 
and  rot.  But  the  caution  and  prevention  they 
use  in  gnawing  their  grains  of  wheat  surpass 
all  imadnation  of  human  prudence:  for  by 
reason  £at  the  wheat  does  not  always  continue 
sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws  and 
dissolves  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  milk,  whilst 
hasting  to  germination ;  for  fear  lest  it  should 
shoot  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
magazine  for  their  subsistence,  they  nibble  off 
the  end  by  which  it  should  shoot  and  sprout 

As  to  what  concerns  war,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  of  human  actions,  I  would 
very  fain  know  whether  we  would  use  it  for  an 
argument  of  some  prerogative, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  testi-  JJ^J^^j^f'S 
mony  of  our  weakness  and  imper-  weakaeu  in 
fection;  as,  in  truth,  the  science  knp"  beinga, 
of  undomg  and  kilung  one  an- 
other, and  of  ruining  and  destroy- 
ing our  own  kind,  has  nothing  m  it  so  tempting 
as  to  make  it  be  coveted  by  oeasts  who  have  it 
not. 

Qnando  leonl 
Fortior  eripnit  yitam  leo?  quo  nemore  onqoam 
Expiravit  aper  majoria  dentibua  apri  ?' 

"  No  lion  drinki  a  weaker  lion'a  gore. 
No  boar  expiree  beneath  a  atxonger  boar.*' 

Yet  are  they  not  universally  exempt ;  witness 
the  furious  encounters  of  bees,       war»  betwixt 
and  the  enterprizcs  of  the  princes      beea. 
of  the  contrary  armies : 

S«pe  duobna 
Regibus  inceasit  ma^o  diacordia  motu ; 
Continuoque  animo«  Tulgi,  et  trepidantta  bdla 
Corda  licet  long^  praeaciacere." 

**  But  if  contending  factiont  arm  the  hire, 
When  rival  kings  in  doubtful  battle  strive. 
Tumultuous  crowds  the  dread  event  prepare. 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war. 

I  never  read  this  divine  description  but  that, 
methinks,  I  there  see  human  folly  and  vanity 
represented  in  their  true  and  lively  colours. 


he  foreed  him  to  eover  her ;  but,  taking  off  the  veil  as  Hoon 
aa  he  got  off  her,  the  sialHon  furiously  rushed  upon  thf 
•giroom,  and  bit  him  till  he  killed  him." 

*  Ovid,  Meiam.  x.  SS5. 

*  Plutarch,. Wmipra. 
^  Javeaal,  xt.  100. 

>  VirgU,  Oeorg.  iv.  67. 


ia  in  certain 
animal*. 
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For  these  warlike  movements,  that  so  ravish  us 
with  their  astounding  noise  and  horror,  this 
rattle  of  guns,  drums,  and  cries, 

Falgar  ibi  td  eolain  m  tollit,  totaone  cirenm 
JEre  renideacit  tcUiu,  tubterqoe  Tinam  fi 
Excitur  pedibiM  sonitui,  eUmoreqae  monta 
Icti  rqectant  voces  %d  aiden  mundi  ;> 

"  When  burnlih'd  arms  to  beaTen  dart  their  raTa, 
And  many  a  steely  beam  i*  th'  sun- light  plays. 
When  trampled  is  the  earth  by  horse  and  man, 
Until  the  very  centre  groans  again. 
And  that  the  rocks,  atrach  by  the  Tarioas  cries, 
Beverberate  the  sound  unto  the  skies ;" 

in  the  dreadful  embattling  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  armed  men,  and  so  great  fury,  ardour, 
and  courage,  'tis  pleasant  to  consider  by  what 
idle  occasions  they  are  excited,  and  by  how 
light  ones  appeased : 

Paridis  propter  narrator  amorem 
Oreda  BarbariA  diro  eoUlsa  ducUo  :* 


*'  Of  wanton  Pftris  the  illicit  lore 
Did  Greece  and  Tiroy  to  ten  years*  wai&re  more  :*' 

all  Asia  was  ruined  and  destroyed  for  the  lust 
of  Paris :  the  envy  of  one  single  man,  a  de- 
spite, a  pleasure,  a  domestic  jealousy,  causes 
that  ought  not  to  set  two  oyster-wenches  by  the 
can,  is  the  mover  of  all  this  mighty  bustle. 
Shall  we  believe  those  very  men  who  are  them* 
selves  the  principal  authors  of  these  mischief  7 
Let  us  then  hear  the  greatest,  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  victorious  emperor  that  ever  was, 
turning  into  a  jest,  very  pleasantly  and  inge- 
niously, several  battles  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  blood  and  lives  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  followed  his  fortune,  and  the 
strength  and  riches  of  two  parts  of  the  world 
drained  for  the  expense  of  his  expeditions : 

Qood  fntoit  Olaphymn  Antonius,  bane  mihi  peenam 

Fulrn  eonstltttit,  se  auoque  nti  futuam. 
Fulriam  ego  at  futuam  f  quid,  si  me  Manius  oret 

Pcedieem,  lutam  7    Non  puto,  si  sapiam. 
Ant  fatue,  aut  pngnemus,  ait.    Quid,  si  mihi  vita 

Charior  est  ipia  mentula  7    Signa  canant.* 

(I  use  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of  conscience 
vou  are  pleased  to  allow  me.^)  Now  this  great 
body,  with  so  many  fronts,  and  so  many  mo- 
tions, which  seems  to  threaten  heaven  and 
earth; 

1  Locret.  iL  SSS. 

s  Horace,  Splai,  i.  S,  6. 

*  Thb  epigram  was  composed  by  Augustus,  but  the  Ins- 
elotts  Latin  conTeys  such  gross  and  licentious  ideas  that 
there  would  Im  no  excuse  for  translating  the  lines  without 
•ofteninc  them.  The  following  French  version,  by  M.  de 
Fontenclle,  in  one  of  his  incomparable  Dialogues  of  the 
DMd,  though  the  language  is  so  very  polished,  leu  us  en- 
tirely into  Augustus's  meaning  • 

nuct  qu*AntQin«  ait  charm4  de  Glaphjrre 
Fulfie  a  see  beaux  yeuz  me  Teut  assi^etrir. 
Antoine  est  infidele.    Eh  bien  done  7    Rst  oe  A  dire 
Que  de«  fautea  d'Antirinc  on  me  fera  patir  7 

Qui  7  moy  I  que  je  senre  FuU  ie ! 

8ufit-U  quelle  en  ait  tenire  7 
A  ce  eompte,  on  verroit  se  rcttrer  Ten  moi 

MiUe  cpouaes  mal  satisfaites. 
Aime  mop,  me  dlt  elle,  ou  eombattons.    Mais  quoy  7 

Kile  est  bien  laide  1    AUons,  sonnet,  tronpeites. 


Quam  multi  Lybieo  yolvuntur  marmore  fluctus, 
Sasvis  ubi  Orion  hibemis  conditur  undis, 
Vel  ouam  sole  novo  densce  torrentur  aristSB, 
Aut  Hermi  campo.  aut  Lyciae  flaventibus  arvis ; 
Scuta  sonant,  pulauque  pedum  tremit  exciU  tellus :' 

"  Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  mam, 
When  pale  Orion  sits  in  wintry  rain  { 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phaebus  burns  the  skies. 
Than  stand  these  troops :  their  bucklers  ring  around ; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf  and  shakes  the  solid 
ground  ;'* 

this  ^  furious  monster,  with  so  many  heads 
and  arms,  is  yet  man — feeble,  calamitous,  and 
miserable  man  !  'Tis  but  an  ant-hill  disturbed 
and  provoked : 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen  t' 
**  The  black  troop  marches  to  the  field :". 

a  contrary  blast,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of 
ravens,  tne  stumble  of  a  horse,  the  casual 
passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  sign, 
a  morning  mist,  are  any  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  beat  down  and  overturn  him.  Dart  but  n 
sunbeam  in  his  face,  he  is  melted  and  vanished. 
Blow  but  a  little  dust  in  his  eyes,  as  our  poet 
sa^s  of  the  bees,  and  all  our  ensigns  and  legions, 
with  the  great  Poropey  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  are  routed  and  crushed  to  pieces :  for  it 
was  he,  as  I  take  it,^  that  Sertorius  beat  in 
Spain  with  those  fine  arms,  which  also  served 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus,  and  Surena  against 
Crassus : 

Hi  mottts  anlmoram,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent.* 

'<  Yet  at  thy  will  these  dreadful  confiicts  cease 
Throw  but  a  little  dust  and  all  is  peace." 

Let  US  but  slip  our  flies  ailer  them,  and  they 
will  have  the  force  and  courage  to  defeat 
them.  Of  fresh  memory,  the 
Portuguese  having  besieged  the  2J*f'**^**', 
city  of  Tamly,  in  the  territory  ^^KSf 
of  Xiatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  brought  a  great  many  hives,  of  which 
arc  great  plenty  in  that  place,  upon  the  wall ; 
and  with  fire  drove  the  bees  so  turiously  upon 
the  enemy  that  they  gave  over  the  enterprise, 
not  being  able  to  stand  their  attacks  and  endure 
their  stings :  and  so  the  citizens,  by  this  new 

"  'Cause  Anthony  is  fired  with  Glaphira's  eharma. 
Fain  would  his  Fulvia  tempt  me  to  her  arms. 
If  Anthony  be  false,  what  then  7  must  1 
Be  slave  to  Fulvia's  lustful  tyranny  7 
Then  would  a  thousand  wanton,  waspish  wives. 
Swarm  to  my  bed  like  bees  into  their  hives. 
Declare  for  love,  or  war,  she  said ;  and  frownM ; 
No  love  I'll  K>^nt :  to  arms  bid  tnunpeta  aound.*' 

4  This  chapter  is  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mar< 
garet  de  Vslois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  authoress  of  the  Hep- 
temertm. 

»  ^neM,  vii.  718. 

•  Ih,  XT.  404. 

'  Here  Montaigne*8  memory  really  fails  him :  for  it  was 
not  against  Pompey  that  Sertorius  employed  this  strstacera, 
but  sgainst  the  Oaradtanians,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  dwelt 
in  deep  caverns,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  whence  'twaa 
impossible  to  force  them.    Plutarch,  Ltfe  of  Sertoriut,  o.  •• 

*  V^rg.  Oeorg.  iv.  80. 
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sort  of  relief,  eained  liberty  and  tbe  victory 
with  80  wondenul  a  fortune,  that  at  tbe  return 
of  their  defenders  from  the  battle  they  found 
they  had  not  lost  so  much  as  one.  The  souls 
of  emperors  and  cobblers  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould:  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
actions  of  princes  considered,  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  must  be  produced  by  some  as 
weighty  and  important  causes:  but  we  are 
deceived ;  for  they  are  pushed  on,  and  pulled 
back  in  their  motions,  by  the  same  springs  that 
we  are  in  our  little  undertakings.  The  lame 
reason  thift  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour 
causes  a  war  betwixt  princes ;  the  same  reason 
that  makes  us  whip  a  lacc^uey,  falline  into  the 
hands  of  a  king  makes  him  ruin  a  wnole  pro- 
vince. They  are  as  lightly  moved  as  we,  but 
they  are  able  to  do  more.  In  a  gnat  and  an 
elephant  the  passion  is  the  same. 

As  to  fidelity,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world 

so  treacherous  as  man.     Our  histories  have 

recorded  the  violent  pursuits  that 

^'^^'atholT  ^^^  ^*^®  made  after  the  mur- 
theirmuten.      derers  of  their  masters.     King 

Pyrrhus  observing  a  dog  that 
watched  a  dead  man's  body,  and  understanding 
that  he  had  for  three  days  together  performed 
that  otfice,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be 
buried,  and  took  the  dog  along  with  him.  One 
day,  as  he  was  at  a  general  muster  of  his  army, 
this  dog,  seeing  his  master's  murderers,  with 
great  barking  and  extreme  signs  of  anger  flew 
upon  them,  and  by  this  first  accusation  awakened 
the  revenge  of  tliis  murder,  which  was  soon 
after  perfected  by  form  of  justice.'  As  much 
was  done  by  the  dog  of  the  wise  Hesiod,  who 
convicted  the  sons  of  Ganictor  of  Naupactus 
of  the  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  bis 

master.'  Another  dog  being  to 
The  fidelity  of    guard  a  temple  at  Athens,  having 

•itinl  i°.2Siie-  »P*«*  *  sacrilegious  thief  carrying 
gioiupenon.  away  the  finest  jewels,  fell  to 
barking  at  him  with  all  his  force ; 
but  the  warders  not  awaking  at  the  noise,  he 
followed  him,  and,  day  being  broke,  kept  off 
at  a  little  distance,  without  losing  sight  of^him: 
if  ha  offered  him  anything  to  eat  he  would  not 
take  it,  but  would  wag  his  tail  at  all  the  pas- 
sengers he  met,  and  took  whatever  they  gave 
him ;  and  if  the  thief  laid  down  to  sleep,  he 
likewise  stayed  upon  the  same  place.  The 
news  of  this  dog  being  come  to  the  warders  of 
the  temple  diey  put  themselves  upon  the  pur- 
suit, inquiring  of  the  colour  of  the  dog,  and  at 
last  found  him  in  the  city  of  Cromvon,  and  the 
thief  also,  whom  they  brought  bacK  to  Athens, 
where  he  got  his  reward:  and  the  judges,  in 
consideration  of  this  eood  office,  ordered  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  com  for  the  dog's  daily  suste- 
nance at  the  public  charge,  and  the  priests  to 
take  care  of  it.    Plutardi  delivers  tbis  story 

I  Plnttfch,  vi  auyra. 

■  Id.  ib,  PioaaniM,  ix.  31. 

*  Plutarch,  uiampra*    XXvuitie  Awhtud,  vii.  13. 


for  a  certain  truth,  and  that  it  happened  in 
the  age  wherein  he  lived.' 

As  to  eratitude  (for  I  tliink  we  need  bring 
this  word  mto  a  little  repute),  this  one  example, 
which  Apion^  reports  himself  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of,  snail  suffice.  "  One  day,"  says 
be,  '^  at  Rome,  they  entertamed 
the  people  with  the  sight  of  th^ 


Tbe  BntilHde 


fighting  of  several  strange  beasts,  wJda  a"eiaTe. 
and  pnncipally  of  lions  of  an 
unusual  size :  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest 
who,  by  his  furious  deportment,  by  the  strengtlj 
and  largeness  of  his  limbs,  and  by  his  loud  and 
dreadful  roaring,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators.  Amongst  other  slaves  that  were 
presented  to  the  people  in  this  combat  of  beasts 
there  was  one  Androdus,  of  Dacia,  belonging 
to  a  Roman  lord  of  consular  dignitv.  This  lion 
having  seen  him  at  a  distance  first  made  a 
sudden  stop,  as  it  were  in  a  wondering  posture, 
and  then  softly  approached  nearer  in  a  gentle 
and  peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  were  to  enter 
into  acjiuaiutance  with  him.  This  bein^  done, 
and  being  now  assured  of  what  he  sought  for, 
he  began  to  wag  his  tail,  as  do^  do  when  they 
flatter  their  masters,  and  to  kiss  and  lick  the 
hands  and  thisbs  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was 
beside  himself,  and  almost  dead  with  fear. 
Androdus  being  by  this  kindness  of  tbe  lion 
a  little  come  to  himself,  and  having  taken  so 
much  heart  as  to  consider  and  know  him,  it 
was  a  singular  pleasure  to  see  tbe  joy  and 
caresses  that  pasRed  betwixt  them.  At  which 
the  people  breaking  into  loud  acclamations  of 
joy,  the  emperor  caused  the  slave  to  be  called, 
to  know  from  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an 
event ;  who  thereupon  told  htm  a  new  and  a 
very  strange  story :  "  My  master,''  said  he, 
^'  being  pro-consul  in  Africa,  I  was  constrained, 
by  his  severity  and  cruel  usage,  being  daily 
beaten,  to  steal  from  him  and  run  away  ;  and, 
to  hide  myself  secretly  from  a  person  of  so  great 
authority  in  the  province,  I  thought  it  my  best 
way  to  fly  to  the  solitudes,  sands,  and  unin- 
habitable parts  of  that  country,  resolving  that 
in  case  the  means  of  supporting  life  should 
chance  to  fail  me,  to  make  some  shift  or  other 
to  kill  myself.  The  sun  being  excessively  hot 
at  noon,  and  the  heat  intolerable,  I  lit  upon  a 
private  and  almost  inaccessible  cave,  and  went 
into  it.  Soon  after  there  came  in  to  me  this 
lion,  with  one  foot  wounded  and  bloody,  com- 
plaining and  groaning  with  the  pain  he  endured. 
At  his  coming  I  was  exceeding  afraid ;  but  he 
having  spied  me  hid  in  the  corner  of  his  den, 
came  gently  to  me,  holding  out  and  showing 
me  his  wounded  foot,  as  if  he  demanded  my 
assistance  in  his  distress.  I  then  drew  out  a 
great  splinter  he  had  got  there,  and,  growing 
a  little  more  familiar  with  him,  squeezing  the 
wound  thrust  out  the  matter,  dirt,  and  gravel 


*  In  AaliM  Oellius,  ▼.  14.  Seneca,  de  Bene/,  n.  I9«  •eem* 
to  refer  to  the  sMne  atory.  Some  editors  of  Aulu«  OeUiun 
name  the  hero  AnJroclus^  or  Androdn^  after  /Elian.  Vnr. 
MM.  vii«  48;  but  the  old  ediciont  have  the  name  Aadtvdms 
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which  was  got  into  it,  and  wiped  and  cleansed 
it  the  best  I  could.  He,  findine  himself  some- 
thing better,  and  much  eased  of  his  pain,  laid 
him  down  to  rest,  and  presently  fell  asleep  with 
bis  fbot  in  my  hand.  From  that  time  forward 
be  and  I  lived  together  in  this  cave  three  whole 
years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet ;  for  of  the 
beasts  that  he  killed  in  huntine  be  always 
brought  me  the  best  pieces,  which  I  roasted  m 
the  sun  for  want  of  fire,  and  so  ate  it.  At  last, 
growing  weary  of  this  wild  and  brutish  life,  the 
lion  being  one  day  gone  abroad  to  hunt  for  our 
ordinary  provision,  I  departed  thence,  and  the 
third  day  after  was  taken  by  the  soldiers,  who 
brought  me  from  Africa  to  this  city  to  my 
master,  who  presently  condemned  me  to  die, 
and  to  be  thus  exp<Med  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Now,  by  what  I  see,  this  lion  was  also  taken 
soon  after,  who  hos  now  sought  to  recompense 
me  for  the  benefit  and  cure  that  he  received  at 
my  bands."  This  is  the  story  that  Androdus 
told  the  emperor,  which  he  also  conveyed  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  people :  wherefore,  at  the 
general  request,  he  was  absolved  from  his  sen- 
tence and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  lion  was,  by  order 
of  the  people,  presented  to  him.  "  We  after- 
wards saw,"  saysApion,  ^'Androdus  leading  this 
lion,  in  ndthing  but  a  small  leash,  from  tavern 
to  tavern  at  Rome,  and  receiving  what  money 
everybody  would  ffive  him,  the  lion  being  so 
gentle  as  to  suffer  liimself  to  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  that  the  people  threw  u]K>n  him, 
every  one  that  met  him  saying,  *  There  goes 
the  lion  that  entertained  the  man ;  there  goes 
the  man  that  cured  the  lion.'  " 
Weeiiififof  We  often  lament  the  loss  of 

i^of 'Som"      beasts  we  love,  and  so  do  they 

th^  lore.  the  loss  of  US  : 

Pott.  bellatoT  ei|mi«,  poaitia  tnsifraibot,  Athon 
It  laajmwaM,  Brnttaaque  hamectat  grandibua  oni.i 

**  To  doae  Um  pomp«  /Bthon.  the  ateed  of  atate, 
la  led,  the  fun'ral  of  hu  lord  to  wmit. 
Stripped  of  hia  ttftppinga,  with  a  aallen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  trig  tcari  ran  rolling  down  hia  face.*' 

As  some  nations  have  their  wives  in  common, 
and  some  otliers  have  every  one  his  own,  is 
not  the  same  seen  among  beasts,  and  marriages 
better  kept  than  ours?  As  to  the  society 
and  confederation  they  make  amongst  them- 
selves, to  league  together   and  to   give  one 

another  mutual  assistance,  is  it 
J^'J^  not  known  that  oxen,  hogs,  and 

Uau^  other  animals,  at  the  ery  of  any 

of  their  kind  that  we  onend,  ul 
the  herd  run  to  his  aid  and  embody  for  his 
defence?  The  fish  Scarus,  when  he  has  swal- 
lowed the  angler's  hook,  his  fellows  all  crowd 
about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in  pieces ;  and 
if,  by  chance,  one  be  got  into  the  bow-net,  the 
others  present  him  their  tails  on  the  outside, 
which  be  holding  fast  with  his  teeth,  they  after 
that  manner  disengage  and  draw  him  out.' 


>  JKmetd,  id.  S9.    Plioy,  viiL  41. 

*  Ptatarch,  ui  ntpra, 

*  ld.ift. 


Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions  is  en- 
gaged, cross  tbe  line  over  their  back,  and,  with 
a  nn.  the^  have  tliere,  indented  like  a  saw,  cut 
and  saw  it  asunder.'  As  to  the  particular  offices 
that  we  receive  from  one  another  for  the  service 
of  life,  there  are  several  like  examples  amongst 
them.  'Tis  said  that  tbe  whale  never  moves 
that  she  has  not  always  before  her  a  little  fish 
like  the  sea-eudgeon,  lor  this  reason  called  the 

fuide-fish,  whom  the  whale  follows,  suffering 
imself  to  be  led  and  turned  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  rudder  guides  the  ship :  in  re- 
compense of  which  service  also,  whereas  all  the 
other  things,  whether  beast  or  vessel,  that  enter 
into  the  dreadfnl  gulf  of  this  monster's  mouth, 
are  immediately  lost  and  swallowed  up,  this  little 
fish  retires  into  it  in  great  security,  and  there 
sleeps,  during  which  time  the  whale  never 
stirs :  but  so  soon  as  ever  it  goes  out  he  imme- 
diately follows  it ;  and  if  by  accident  he  loses 
the  sight  of  hb  little  guide,  he  ^oes  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  strikes  his  sides  against  the 
rocks  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  her  helm  :  which 
Plutarch  affirms  to  have  seen  in  the  hdand  of 
Anticyra.*  There  is  a  like  society  betwixt  the 
little  bird  called  the  wren  and  the  crocodile. 
The  wren  serves  for  a  centinel  over  this  great 
animal ;  and  if  the  ichneumon,  his  mortal 
enemy,  approach  to  fight  him,  this  little  bird, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  surprise  him  asleep,  both 
with  his  voice  and  bill  rouses  him  and  gives 
him  notice  of  his  danger.  He  feeds  of  this 
monster's  leavings,  who  receives  hi  in  familiarh 
into  his  mouth,  suffering  him  to  peck  in  h\9 
jaws  and  betwixt  his  teeth,  and  thence  to  pick 
out  the  bits  of  flesh  that  remain  ;  and  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  shut  his  mouth,  he  first  gives  the 
bird  warning  to  go  out  by  closing  it  by  little 
and  little,  and  wiuout  bruising  or  doing  it  any 
harm  at  all.*  The  shell-fish  called  the  naker 
lives  in  the  same  intelligence  with  the  shrimfi, 
a  little  sort  of  animal  of  the  lobster  kind,  whicl. 
serves  him  in  the  nature  of  a  porter,  sitting  ai 
the  opening  of  the  shell,  which  the  naker  keep^ 
always  gaping  and  open  till  the  shrimp  sec^ 
some  little  fisn,  proper  for  tlieir  prey,  witiiin 
the  hollow  of  the  shell,  where  she  enters  too, 
and  pinches  the  naker  so  to  the  quick  that  she 
is  forced  to  close  her  shell,  where  they  two 
together  devour  the  prey  they  have  trapped  in 
their  fort.*  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
tunnies  we  observe  a  singular  knowledge  of 
the  three  parts  of  mathematics.  As  to  astro* 
logy,  they  teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in  ilie 
place  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  bmmal 
solstice,  and  never  stir  tlience  till  the  next 
equinox:  for  which  reason  Aristotle  himself 
attributes  to  them  this  science.  As  to  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  namben 
in  the  figure  of  a  cube,  every  way  square,  and 
make  up  the  body  of  a  battalion,  solid,  dose. 


*  Plutaich,  ui  tuprm, 

»  Id.  <».    Flinj,  Ttii.  S9,  &e. 

*  Id.  (6.    Cicero,  dM  Nai,  Dtor,  ii.  48. 
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and  environed  round  witli  six  equal  sides,  and 
swim  in  this  square  order,  as  large  behind  as 
before;  so  that  whoever  in  seeing  them, can 
count  one  rank  may  easilv  number  the  whole 
troop,  by  reason  that  the  depth  is  equal  to  the 
breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length.^ 
As  to  magnanimity,  it  will  be  hara  to  exhibit 

a  better  instance  of  it  than  in  the 
5*M  lolSla'^  example  of  the  great  doff  sent  to 
dogT  ^  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 

Indies.  They  first  brought  him 
a  stag  to  encounter,  next  a  boar,  and  after  that 
a  bear,  all  which  he  slighted,  and  disdained  to 
stir  from  his  place ;  but  when  he  saw  a  lion  he 
then  immediately  roused  himself,  evidently  ma- 
nifesting that  he  declared  that  alone  worthy  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him.'  Touching  repentance 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  faults,  'tis  reported 
of  an  elephant  that,  having  in  the  impetuosity 

of  his  rage  lulled  his  keeper,  he 

M  elcpSiS.  ^^^^  *"to  ^  extreme  a  sorrow  that 
he  would  never  after  eat,  but 
starved  himself  to  death.'  And  as  to  clemency, 
*tis  said  of  a  ti^r,  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts, 
that  a  kid  having  been  put  in  to  him,  he  suf- 
fered a  two  days'  hunger  rather  than  hurt  it, 
and  the  tliird  broke  the  grate  he  was  shut  up 
in,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  pre^jr ;  90  unwilling  he 
was  to  fall  upon  the  kid,  his  fkmiliar  and  his 
guest.^  And  as  to  the  laws  of  familiarity  and 
agreement,  formed  by  conversation,  it  ordi- 
narily happens  that  we  bring  up  cats,  dogs,  and 
hares,  tame  togetlier. 

But  that  which  seamen  bv  experience  know, 

and  particularly  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  the 

quality  of  the  halcyons,  surpasses  all  human 

thought.     Of  what  kind  of  ani- 

condition"of  ™*^  ^  nature  even  so  much 
thQ halcyons.  honoured  the  birth?  The  poets 
indeed  say  that  one  only  island, 
Delos,  which  was  before  a  floating  island,  was 
fixed  for  the  service  of  Latona's  lying-in :  but 
God  has  ordered  that  the  whole  ocean  should 
be  stayed,  made  stable  and  smooth,  without 
waves,  without  winds  or  rain,  whilst  the  hal- 
cyon produces  her  young,  which  is  just  about 
the  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the  year ;  so 
that  by  her  privilege  we  have  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  the  ver}'  heart  of  winter  wherein 
we  may  sail  without  danger.  Their  females 
never  have  to  do  with  any  other  male  bnt 
their  own,  whom  they  serve  and  assist  all 
their  lives,  without  ever  forsaking  him.  If  he 
becomes  weak  and  broken  with  age,  they  take 
him  upon  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  serve  him  till  death.  But 
the  most  inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  fabric  wherewith  the  halcyon  builds 
The  stractura  her  nest  for  her  little  ones,  nor 
«t  their  neeti.     guess  at  the  materials.  Plutarch,* 


PluUreh,  «/  mpra.— Aristotle,  on  Animali,  tUI.  13.— 
JElUn,  on  Animab,  iz.  4S. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  nipra. 

*  Arrian,  Indian  Hitlorj,  e.  14. 


who  has  seen  and  handled  many  of  them, 
thinks  it  is  the  bones  of  some  fish  which 
she  joins  and  binds  together,  interlacing  them, 
some  lengthwise  and  others  across,  and  adding 
ribs  and  hoops  in  such  manner  that  she  forms 
at  last  a  round  vessel  fit  to  launch;  which 
bein^  done,  and  the  building  finished,,  she 
carnes  it  to  the  beach,  where  the  sea  bentine 
gently  against  it  shows  where  she  is  to  mena 
what  is  not  well  jointed  and  knit,  and  where 
better  to  fortify  the  seams  that  are  leaky,  that 
open  at  the  beating  of  the  waves ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  well  built  and  has  had  the 
due  finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so 
close  and  bind  together  that  it  is  not  to  be 
broken  or  cracked  by  blows  either  of  stone  or 
iron  without  very  much  ado.  And  that  which 
is  more  to  be  admired  is  the  proportion  and 
figure  of  the  cavity  within,  which  is  composed 
and  proportioned  after  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  receive  or  admit  any  other  thin^  than  the 
bird  that  built  it :  for  to  anything  else  it  is  so 
impenetrable,  close,  and  shut,  nothing  can 
enter,  not  so  much  as  the  water  of  the  sea. 
This  is  a  very  clear  description  of  this  building, 
and  borrowed  from  a  very  good  hand ;  and 
yet  methinks  it  does  not  give  us  sufficient  light 
into  the  difiiculty  of  this  architecture,  ^low 
from  what  vanity  can  it  proceed  to  despise 
and  look  down  upon,  and  disdainfully  to  inter- 
pret, efiects  that  we  can  neither  imitate  nor 
comprehend  ? 

To  pursue  a  HtUe  further  this  equality  and 
correspondence  betwixt  us  and 
beasts,  the  privilege  our  soul  so  Thefccultyof 
much  glorifies  herself  upon,  of  SSSSShST the 
bringing  all  things  she  conceives  beasts  as  «eii 
to  her  own  law,  of  stripping  dl  JJjJjJ**" 
things  that  come  to  her  of  their 
mortal  and  corporeal  qualities,  of  ordering  and 
placing  thin^  she  conceives  worthy  her  taking 
notice  of,  stripping  and  divesting  tuem  of  their 
corruptible  qualities,  and  making  them  to  lay 
aside  length,  breadth,  depth,  weight,  colour, 
smell,  roughness,  smoothness,  haraness,  soft- 
ness, and  all  sensible  accidents,  as  mean  and 
superfluous  vestments,  to  accommodate  them  to 
her  own  immortal  and  spiritual  condition ;  as 
Rome  and  Paris,  for  example,  that  I  have  in 
my  fancy,  Paris  that  I  imagine,  I  imaeine 
and  comprehend  it  without  greatness  and  with- 
out place,  without  stone,  without  plaster,  and 
without  wood :  this  very  same  privilege,  I  say, 
seems  evidently  to  be  in  beasts ;  for  a  courser 
accustomed  to  trumpets,  to  musket-shots,  and 
battles,  whom  we  see  start  and  tremble  in  his 
sleep  and  stretched  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  fight;  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
conceives  in  liis  soul  the  beat  of  a  drum  without 
noise,  and  an  army  witliout  aruis  aud  without 
body: 


*  Platareh,  ut  tupra, 

»  Plutarch,  ut  auftra.—JEMim.  H.  of  Antmaln,  {%,  17.- 
Pilar,  X.  39. 
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Qsippe  ndebU  eqao«  fortet,  eiiin  meabn  jftcebnat 
la  tomnia,  ludare  Umen,  ■pirareque  taepe, 
Et  qaan  de  palma  aummai  contendere  Tire*  :* 

"  Ton  shall  Me  naneg'd  hones  in  their  sleep 
Swent,  snort,  start,  tremble,  and  a  clutter  keep, 
As  if  with  all  their  foree  they  striving  were 
The  victor's  palm  proudly  away  to  bear  :*' 

the  bare,  that  a  greyhound  imagines  in  his 
sleep,  after  which  we  see  him  pant  so  whilst 
he  sleeps,  stretch  out  his  tail,  snake  his  less, 
nnd  perfectly  represents  all  the  motions  or  a 
course,  is  a  hare  without  fur  and  without  bones : 

• 

Venantumque  canes  in  moUi  saepe  quiete 
JsctAnt  crura  tamen  subito,  voceaque  repente 
Mutant,  et  crebras  reducant  naribus  auras, 
Vi  vestisia  si  tcaeant  inventa  ferarum  : 
Ezpergcfsetique  sequuntur  inania  siepe 
Orronim  simulacra,  fugae  quasi  dedita  cemaat ; 
Doocc  diacuaaia  redcmnt  erroiibus  ad  sc:  * 

'*  And  hounds  stir  often  in  their  quiet  rest. 
Spending  their  mouths,  as  if  upon  a  quest. 
Snuff,  and  breathe  quick  and  snort,  as  if  Uiey  want 
In  a  full  chaae  upon  a  bnming  acent ; 
Nay,  being  wak'd,  imagin'd  ataga  puraue, 
Aa  if  they  had  them  in  their  real  view. 
Till,  having  ahook  themaclvea  more  broad  awake, 
Tbey  do  at  last  discover  the  miatake :" 

the  watch-dogs,  that  we  often  observe  to  snarl 
in  tlieir  dreams,  and  afterwards  bark  out, 
and  start  up  as  if  they  perceived  some  stranger 
at  hand ;  the  stranger  tliat  their  soul  discerns 
is  a  man  spiritual  and  imperceptible,  without 
dimension,  without  colour,  and  without  being : 

Coosoeta  domi  catulonira  blanda  propago 
Drgrre,  saepe  levem  ex  oculis  volucremque  soporem 
Diaeutera,  et  corpua  de  terra  corripere  inatant, 
i*ruiiMle  quaai  ignotas  fiMies  atque  ora  tuaatur.* 

"  The  fawning  whelps  of  household  curs  irill  rise, 
And,  ahakioR  the  a<ift  alumbcr  from  their  eyea, 
Oft  bark  ana  atare  at  ev'ry  one  within. 
As  upon  faces  they  had  never  seen." 


As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  before  I  pro- 
.^  ^  ceed  anv  further  I  should  know 

What  eonati-  i    .l     *  i 

tutes  beauty.  whether  or  no  we  are  agreed 
about  tlie  description.  'Tis  likely 
we  do  not  well  know  what  beauty  is  in  nature 
and  in  general,  since  to  our  own  human  beauty 
we  give  so  many  divers  forms,  of  which,  were 
there  any  natural  rule  and  prescription,  we 
should  know  it  in  common,  as  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  fiut  we  fancy  tiie  forms  according  to  our 
own  appetite  and  liking : 

Tterpia  Bomano  Bdgicoa  eve  eolor  i* 
"  A  German  hue  ill  auits  a  Bomaa  face.** 

The  Indians  paint  it  black  and  tawny,  with 
D  «  ^  L  §Tcat  swelled  lips,  wide  flat  noses, 
rndSSs.  and  load  the  cartilage  betwixt 

the  nostrils  with  great  rings  of 
gold,  to  make  it  han^  down  to  the  mouth  ;  as 
also  the  under  lip  with  great  hoops,  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  tliat  weigh  them  down  to 
fall  upon  the  chin,  it  being  wiUi  them  a  singular 


1  LacreC.  iv.  088. 

*  Id.  ih.  90%. 
>  Id.  iv.  ggp. 

*  Propcrt.  ii.  17, 10. 


gnice  to  show  their  teeth,  even  below  the  roots. 
In  Peru  the  greatest  ears  are  the  most  beautiful, 
which  they  stretch  out  as  far  as  they  can  by 
art.  And  a  man  now  living  says  that  he  has 
seen  in  an  eastern  nation  this  care  of  enlarginc 
them  in  so  great  repute,  and  the  ear  loaded 
with  so  ponderous  jewels,  that  he  did  with 
great  ease  put  his  arm,  sleeve  and  all,  througb 
uie  hole  of  an  ear.  There  are  elsewhere  nations 
that  take  great  care  to  black  their 
teeth,  and  hate  to  see  them  white,  SJU^*** 
whilst  others  paint  them  red.  The 
women  are  reputed  more  beautiful,  not  only  in 
Biscay,  but  elsewhere,  for  having  their  heads 
shaved ;  and,  which  is  more,  in  certain  frozen 
countries,  as  Pliny  reports.'  The  Mexicans  es- 
teem a  low  forehead  a  great  beauty,  and  though 
they  shave  all  other  parts,  tliey  nourish  hair  on 
the  forehead  and  increase  it  by  art,  and  have 
great  breasts  in  so  great  reputation  that  the} 
affect  to  give  their  children  suck  over  tlieii 
shoulders.  We-  should  paint  deformity  so. 
The  Italians  fashion  it  gross  and  massy ;  tlie 
Spaniards  gaunt  and  slender ;  and  amongst  us 
one  has  it  white,  another  brown ;  one  soft  and 
delicate,  another  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  will 
have  his  mistress  soft  and  gentle,  others  haughty 
and  maiestic.  Just  as  the  preference  in  beauty 
that  Plato  attributes  to  the  spherical  figure 
the  Epicureans  gave  rather  to  the  pyramidal  or 
sauare,  and  cannot  swallow  a  ^od  m  the  form 
ot  a  Ik)w1.*  But,  be  it  how  it 
will,  nature  has  no  more  prlvi-  Men  are  not 
leged  us  in  this  from  her  common  '*"i„j*ftl^J2 
laws  than  in  the  rest.  And  if  we  !bove°the  "  ^' 
will  judze  ourselves  aright,  we  beaau. 
shall  find  that,  if  there  be  some 
animals  less  favoured  in  this  than  we,  there  are 
others,  and  in  mater  number,  that  are  more  : 
a  tnidtii  animcUibus  decore  vindmur/  "  Many 
animals  surpass  us  in  beauty,"  even  among  the 
terrestrial,  our  compatriots :  for  as  to  those  of 
sea,  setting  the  figure  aside,  which  cannot  fiill 
into  any  manner  of  proportion,  being  so  much 
another  thing  in  colour,  clearness,  smoothness, 
and  arrangement,  we  sufficiently  ^ve  place  to 
them;  and  no  less,  in  all  qualities,  to  the 
aerial.  And  this  prerogative  that  tlie  poets 
make  such  a  mighty  matter  of,  our  erect  stature, 
looking  towards  heaven  our  original, 

Pronaqna  dim  spacCent  animalia  caetera  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccslumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  ereetoa  ad  aidcra  totlere  vultua," 

**  Whilst  all  the  bmtal  ereatarea  downward  bend 
Their  eight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend. 
He  set  man's  h€t  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyea 
Uplifted,  ha  might  view  the  starry  skiea,^' 

is  truly  poetical;  for  there  are  several  little 
beasts  who  have  their  sight  absolutely  turned 
towards  heaven ;  and  I  find  the  gesture  of 
camels  and  ostriches  much  higher  raised  and 


•  Nai.  Hi9i.  vi.  la. 

•  Plato,  Ttwunu 

7  Seneca.  Efritt.  114. 

•  Ovid,  Mekm,  i.  84. 
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more  erect  than  oara.  What  animals  have  not 
their  iaces  above  and  not  before,  and  do  not 
look  opposite,  as  we  do ;  and  that  do  not  in 
their  natural  posture  discover  as  much  of  heaven 
and  earth  as  man  7  And  what  qualities  of  our 
bodily  constitution,  in  Plato  and  Cicero,^  may 
not  indifferently  serve  a  thousand  sorts  of 
boasts  ?  Those  that  most  resemble  us  are  the 
most  despicable  and  deformed  of  all  the  herd : 
tor  those,  as  to  outward  appearance  and  form 
if  visage,  are  baboons : 

SimU  quAin  aimilU,  tnrpinima  bestU,  nobia  7* 

*'  How  like  to  man,  is  Tiaagc  and  in  shape, 
la,  of  all  beaaU  the  moot  unooutb,  the  ape?" 

.18  to  the  internal  and  vital  parts,  the  hog.  In 
•amest,  when   I  consider  man  stark  naked, 

even  in  that  sex  which  seems  to 
reMon  to  S"*  ^*^®  ^^^  greatest  share  of  beau  ty , 
covered  than  his  defccts,  natural  subjection, 
Inimah*'  ^^  imperfections,  I  find  that  we 

have  more  reason  than  any  other 
animal  to  cover  ourselves ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
cused from  borrowinpf  of  those  to  whom  nature 
has  in  this  been  kinder  than  to  us,  to  trick 
Aurselves  out  with  their  beauties,  and  hide  cur- 
sives under  their  spoils,  their  wool,  feathers, 
hair,  and  silk.  Liet  us  observe,  as  to  the  rest, 
that  man  is  the  sole  animal  whose  nudities 
offend  his  own  companions,  and  the  only  one 
who  in  his  natural  actions  withdraws  and  hides 
himself  from  his  own  kind.  And  really  'tis 
also  an  effect  worth  consideration,  that  they 
who  are  masters  in  the  trade  prescribe,  as  a 
remedy  for  amorous  passions,  the  full  and  free 
view  of  the  body  a  man  desires ;  for  that  to 
cool  the  ardour  there  needs  no  more  but  freely 
and  fully  to  see  what  he  loves : 

Ille  oood  obirgnae  in  aperto  corpora  partes 
Viderat,  in  cunu  qui  fuit  haesit  amor/'^ 

"  The  lore  that's  tilting  when  those  parU  appear 
Open  to  Tiew,  flags  in  the  hot  career.'* 

And,  although  this  receipt  may  perad venture 
proceed  from  a  nice  and  cold  humour,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  very  great  sign  of  our  defi- 
ciencies that  use  and  acquaintance  should  make 
us  dii^gust  one  another.  It  is  not  modesty,  so 
much  as  cunning  and  prudence,  that  makes  our 
ladies  so  circumspect  to  refuse  us  admittance 
into  their  cabinets  before  they  are  painted  and 
tricked  up  for  the  public  view  : 

Nee  Veneres  nostras  hoe  fSallit ;  quo  raagis  ipsa 
Omnia  summopere  hos  vitae  postscenia  cclant, 
Quoe  retinere  Tolttot,  adatrictoque  esse  in  amore  ;* 

'*  Of  this  our  ladies  are  fal!  well  aware, 
Which  make  them,  with  such  priTacjr  and  care, 
Behind  the  scene  all  tfaoM  defects  remore, 
Ukelj  to  check  the  flame  of  those  they  lo?e.'* 

whereas  in  several  animals  there  is  nothing 
limt  we  do  not  love,  and  that  does  not  please 


•  Bj  Plato,  in  his  Thmmui  and  by  Cicero,  de  Xat  Dear. 

II.  v4> 

•  Rnniua,  ajni4  Cieero,  mt  wpra,  i.  35, 


our  senses ;  so  that  firom  their  very  excrements 
we  do  not  only  extract  wherewith  to  heighten 
our  sauces,  but  also  our  richest  ornaments  and 
perfumes.  This  discourse  reflects  upon  none  but 
the  ordinary  sort  of  women,  and  is  not  so 
sacrilegious  as  to  comprehend  those  divine, 
supernatural,  and  extraordiuary  beauties,  which 
we  see  shine  occasionally  among  us  like  stan 
under  a  corporeal  and  terrestrial  veil. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  very  share  that  we  allow 
to  beasts  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  by  our  own 
confession,  is  very  much  to  their  advantage. 
We  attribute  to  onraelvcs  imaginary  and  fan- 
tastic good,  future  and  absent  good,  for  which 
human  capacity  cannot  of  herself  be  responsi- 
ble :  or  good,  that  we  falsely  attribute  to  our- 
selves by  the  license  of  opinion,  as  reason, 
knowledge,  and  honour,  and  leave  to  them  for 
theur  dividend,  essential,  durable,  and  palpable 
good,  as  peace,  repose,  security,  innocenc^  and 
health  :  health,  I  say,  the  fairest 
and  richest  present  that  nature    5?  riihSft^ 
can    make  us.     Insomuch  that    ofnatttraT 
philosophy,  even  the  Stoic,*  is  so 
bold  as  to  say,  <<  That  Heraclitus  and  Phere- 
cides,  could  tliey  have  trucked  their  wisdom  for 
health,  and  have  delivered  themselves,  the  one 
of  his  dropsy,  and  the  other  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease that  tormented  him,  they  had  done  well." 
B^   which    they  set    a   greater   value    upon 
wisdom,  comparing  and    putting  it  into  the 
balance  with  heaitli,  than    they  do  with  this 
other  proposition,  which  is  also 
theirs:   they  say  that  if  Circe    ^S^uZV. 
had  presented  Ulysses  with  the    nor  excellence 
two  potions,  the  one  to  make  a    ?Lf*^  ***  **•• 
fool  become  a  wise  man,  and  the         '*' 
other  to  make  a  wise  man  become  a  fool,  that 
Ulysses  ought  rather  to  have  chosen  the  last, 
than  consent  to  that  by  which  Circe  changed 
his  human  figure  into  that  of  a  beast ;  and  say 
that  wisdom  itself  would  have  spoke  to  hiin 
after  this  manner:  '<  Forsake  me.  Jet  me  alone, 
rather  than  lodge  me  under  the  body  and  figure 
of  an  ass."     How  !  the  philosophers  then  will 
abandon  this  great  and  divine  wisdom  for  this 
corporeal  and  terrestrial  covering  ?    It  is  then 
no  more  by  reason,  by  discourse,  and  by  the 
soul,  that  we  excel  beasts ;  'tis  by  our  beauty, 
our  fair  complexion,  and  our  fine  symmetry  of 
parts,  for  which  we  must  quit  our  intelligence, 
our  prudence,  and  all  the  rest.     Well,  I  accept 
this  open  and  free  confession :  certainly  they 
knew  that  those  parts,  upon  which  we  so  niucn 
value  ourselves,  are  no  other  than  vain  fbicy. 
If  beasts  then  had  all  the  virtue,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  stoical  perfection,  they  would  still 
be  beasts,  and  would  not  be  comparable  to  man, 
miserable,  wicked,  mad,  man.     For,  in  short, 
whatever  is  not  as  we  are  is  nothing  worth : 
and  God,  to  procure  himself  an  esteem  amonp 


*  Lucretiua,  n.  1)82. 

*  Pl'itarch,  On  the  eommnn  Oju.-]!nnx  nrainxt  Ihe  Sf»'tnt. 
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oil  most  put  himself  into  that  shape,  as  we  shall 
shew  anon.  By  which  it  appears  ^at  it  is  not 
apon  any  trae  ground  of  reason,  but  by  a  fool- 
ttQ  pri&  and  yain  opinion,  that  we  prefer 
oimelves  before  other  animals,  and  separate 
oonelves  from  their  society  and  condition. 

But  to  retom  to  what  I  was  upon  before : 
we  have  for  our  part  inconstancy,  irresolution, 
incertitude,  sorrow,  superstition,  solicitude  of 
thinp  to  come,  even  after  we  shall  be  no  more, 
ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  envy,  irregular, 
frantic,  and  untamecf  appetites,  war,  lying*  dis- 
loyalty, detraction,  and  curiosity.  Doubtless, 
we  have  strangely  over-paid  this  fine  reason, 
upon  which  we  so  much  glorify  ourselves,  and 
tliis  capacity  of  judging  and  Knowing,  if  we 
Iiave  bought  it  at  the  price  of  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  passions  to  which  we  are  eternally  sub- 
ject. Unless  we  shall  also  think  fit,  as  even 
Socrates  does,'  to  add  to  the  counterpoise  that 
notable  prerogative  above  beasts,  "  That  whereas 
nature  has  prescribed  them  certain  seasons  and 
limits  for  toe  delights  of  Venus,  she  has  given 
us  tlie  reins  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons."  Ut 
vinum  a^otis,  quia  prodest  rard,  nocet  s^epU' 
8imi,  mehuM  est  rum  culkibere  omnino,  guam,  spe 
dMm  mUUis,  in  apertamvemiciem  incurrere : 
sic  hand  scio  an  melius  pierit,  humano  generi 
vwtum  istum  celerem  cogitaiionisj  acumen^ 
solertiam,  quam  rationem  vocamuSy  quoniam 
pestifera  smt  tmdtis,  admodum  paucis  salu" 
taria,  nan  dari  amninOj  quam  tarn  munifici  et 
tarn  lary^  dariJ'  ''  As  it  falls  out  that  wine 
often  hurting  the  sick,  and  very  rarely  doing  them 

§ood|  it  IS  l)etter  not  to  give  diem  any  at  all 
lan  to  run  into  an  apparent  danger  out  of  hope 
of  an  uncertain  bendSt,  so  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  that 
this  quick  motion,  this  penetration,  this  subtlety 
that  we  call  reason,  had  not  been  given  to  man 
at  all;  considering  how  pestiferous  it  is  to 
mainr,  and  useful  but  to  few,  than  to  have  been 
conferred  in  so  abundant  manner,  and  with  so 
liberal  a  hand."  Of  what  advantage  can  we 
conceive  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things  was 
to  Varro  and  Aristotle  ?  Did  it  exempt  them 
from  human  inconveniences?  Were  they  by 
it  freed  firom  the  accidents  that  lay  heavy  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  porter?  Did  they  extract 
from  their  logic  any  consolation  for  the  gout  ? 
Or,  for  knowing  how  this  humour  is  lodeed  in 
the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the  less  ?  Did  they 
enter  into  composition  with  death  by  knowing 
that  some  nations  rejoice  at  his  approach :  or 
with  euckoldry,  by  knowing  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  wives  are  in  common  ?  On  the 
contrary,  having  been  reputed  the  greatest  men 
for  knowledge,  the  one  amongst  tlie  Romans, 
and  the  other  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  time 
when  leamine  did  most  flourish,  we  have  not 
beard,  nevertheless;  that  they  had  any  pardcu- 


Zenophon,  On  Socratet,  i.  4,  IS. 
•  Cicero,  De  Nai.  Deor.  iii.  27. 
>  flofioe,  Epod  B,  17' 


lar  excellence  in  their  lives;  nay, the  Greek 
had  enough  to  do  to  clear  himself  firom  some 
notable  blemishes  in  his.  Have  we  observed 
that  pleasure  and  healdi  have  a  better  relish 
with  Lim  that  understands  astrology  and  gram- 
mar than  with  others  ? 

lUitenti  nam  minoi  nenri  rigent  1* 

**  Th'  iUiterate  ploarhnian  ia  u  St 
For  Venui'  lenrice  m  the  wit :" 

or  shame  and  poverty  less  troublesome  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last  ? 

Scilicet  et  morbis,  et  debilitate  carebis, 

Et  lactam  et  canm  eflbBfiea,  et  tenpora  vitn 

Longa  tibi  poet  hne  fato  meliore  debuntur.^ 

'*  Diaeue  thy  coach  ehall  flee, 
And  Mnow  and  care;  jet,  thou,  be  tore,  wUt  tee 
Long  yean  of  happinew,  till  now  unknown." 

I  have  known  in  my  time  a  hundred  artisans,  a 
hundred  labourers,  wiser  and  more  happy  than 
the  rectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I  had 
much  rather  have  resembled.    Learning,  me- 
diinks,  has  its  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  glory,  nobility,  dic^ity,  or  at  the 
most,  as  beauty,  riches,  and  sucu  other  quali- 
ties, which  indeed  are  useful  to  it,  but  remotely, 
and  more  by  opinion  than  by  nature.  We  stand 
very  litde  more  in  need  of  ofiSces,  rules,  and 
laws  of  livins  in  our  society,  than  cranes  and 
ants  do  in  tneirs ;  and  yet  we  see  that  these 
carry  themselves  very  regularly  without  erudi- 
tion.   If  man  was  wise,  he  would  take  the  true 
value  of  every  thing  according  as  it  was  useful 
and  proper  to  his  life.    Whoever  will  number 
us  by  our  actions  and  deportments  will  find 
many  more  excellent  men  amongst  the  ignorant 
than  among  the  learned  ;  aye,  in  all  sorts  of  vir- 
tue. Old  Home  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  value,  both  for  peace  and  war,  than 
lat  learned  Rome  that  ruined  itself.     And, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  equal,  yet  integrity 
and  innocency  would  remain  to  the  ancients, 
for  they  cohabit  sin^larly  well  with  simolicity. 
But  I  will  leave  this  discourse,  that  would  lead 
me  farther  than  I  am  willing  to    liamOitT  and 
follow ;  and  shall  only  say  this    labmitnon  the 
farther,   'tis  only    humility  and    PJJ^»'»  ^  ^• 
submission  that  can  make  a  com- 
plete good  man.  We  are  not  to  leave  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  to  every  man's  own  juds[ment ; 
we  are  to  prescribe  it  to  him,  and  not  sutrer  him 
to  choose  it  at  his  own  discretion  :  otherwise, 
according  to  the  imbecility,  and  infinite  variety 
of  our  reasons  and  opinions,  we  should  at  large 
forge  ourselves  duties  that  would,  as  Epicurus 
says,*  enjoin  us  to  eat  one  another. 

The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to  man  was 
a  law  of  pure  obedience:  it  was  a 
commandment  naked  and  simple,    ^g^tawS 
wherein  man  had  nothing  to  in-    ood  to 
quire  after,  nor  to  dispute ;  foras- 


4  Jut.  5a/.  14,  IS0. 

»  Or  ruber  the  Epiearean  CtMn.  as  may  be  seen  in  tte 
treatise  that  Plutarch  wrote  against  him. 
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much  as  to  obey  b  the  proper  office  of  a  rational 
soul,  acknowleagiiig  a  heavenly  superior  and 
benefactor.  From  obedience  and  submission 
spring  all  other  virtues,  as  all  sin  does  from 
self-opinion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
temptation  that  by  the  devil  was  offered  to 
human  nature,  its  first  poison,  insinuated  itself 
into  us  by  the  promise  made  us  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom :  Eritis  sicut  Da,  gdentes  banum 
et  mahan}  **  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  And  the  syrens,  in  Homer,  to 
allure  Ulysses,  and  draw  him  witnin  the  danger 
of  their  snares,  offered  to  give  him  knowledge.' 
The  plague  of  man  is  the  opinion  of  wisdom ; 
and  for  thb  reason  it  is  that  ignorance  is  so 
recommended  to  ns,  by  our  religion,  as  proper 
to  fiiith  and  obedience :  Caveie  ne  quis  vos  de- 
cipiai  per  philosophiam  et  inanes  seductwne», 
secundum  eiemenia  mundi,^  "  Take  heed,  lest 
any  man  deceive  you  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  or  men,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world."  There  is  in  this  a  general 
consent  amongst  all  sorts  of  philosophers,  that 
the  sovereign  good  consists  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  soul  and  body:  but  where  shall  we 
find  it  ? 

Ad  rammnin,  mpieni  ano  minor  est  Jore,  divei. 
Liber,  honoratiu,  palcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Pr«eipue  aanus,  nisi  com  pituiu  moletto  eet  i 

"  In  •bort.  tlie  wise  ia  onlj  leH  than  Jore, 
Rich,  free,  aud  handsome  ;  nay,  a  king  abore 
All  earthlj  kings  {  with  health  sapremelj  blest, 
Excepting  when  a  eold  disturbs  his  rest  I'* 

It  seems,  in  truth,  that  nature,  for  the  consola- 
tion of  our  miserable  and  wretched  state,  has 
only  given  as  presumption  for  our  inheritance. 
Tis  as  Epictetus  says,  that  man  has  nothing 
properly  his  own,  but  the  use  of  his  opinion  :^ 
we  nave  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  for  our 
portion.  The  cods  have  health  in  essence,  says 
philosophy,  ana  sickness  in  intelligence.  Man, 
on  tlie  contrary,  possesses  his  goods  by  fancy, 
his  ilb  in  essence.  We  have  reason  to  magnify 
the  power  of  our  imaeination ;  for  all  our  goods 
are  only  in  dream.  Hear  this  poor  calamitous 
animal  huff  I  <<  There  b  nothing,"  says  Cicero, 
'^  BO  charming  as  the  employment  of  letters ;  of 
letters,  I  say,  by  means  whereof  the  infinity  of 
things,  the  immense  grandeur  of  nature,  the 
heavens,  even  in  thb  world,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas  are  discovered  to  us :  'tis  diev  that  have 
taught  us  religion,  moderation,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  courage,  and  that  have  rescued  our  soub 
from  darkness,  to  make  her  see  all  things,  high, 
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*  OennU,  iii.  S. 

*  (Myssejf,  zii.  188.    Cicero,  da  Fin*  t.  18. 

*  St.  Paul,  Coloss.  iL  8. 
4  Manuait  e.  II. 

^  Tuic.  Qtut§.  i.  80. 

*  Lucret.  t.  S. 

7  This  was  Lucretius,  who,  in  the  preceding  Terses,  speaks 
BO  pompously  of  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine  ;  for  a  love- 
potion,  that  was  given  him  either  by  his  wife  or  his  mistress, 
so  much  disturbed  his  reason  that  the  Tiolence  of  his  dis- 
order only  afforded  him  a  few  lucid  intervals,  which  he 
emplored  in  compoeing  his  book,  and  at  last  made  him  idU 
UflBseu.— Eusebins's  Chronicom. 


low,  first,  last,  and  middling:  'tb  thev  tUt 
furnish  us  wherewith  to  live  happily  and  well, 
and  conduct  us  to  pass  over  our  lives  without 
dbpleasure,  and  without  offence."'  Does  not 
this  man  seem  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
ever  -  livine  and  almighty  God  ?  But  as  to 
effects,  a  tiiousand  litUe  countrywomen  have 
lived  lives  more  equal,  more  sweet,  and  con- 
stant than  hb. 

Deus  ille  fiiit,  deus,  indyte  Memmi, 
Qui  prineeps  vitse  rationem  invenit  cam,  quiB 
Nunc  ^pellatnr  sniientia ;  f^nique  per  artem 
Flnctibus  h  tantis  vitam,  tantisque  tenebris. 
In  tarn  tranquilla  et  tam  cUra  luce  locavit  :* 

"  That  god,  great  Hemmus.  was  a  god  no  doubt. 
Who,  prince  of  life,  fint  found  that  reason  out 
Now  wisdom  called  ;  and  by  his  art,  who  did 
That  life  in  tempests  tost,  and  darkness  hid. 
Place  in  so  great  a  calm,  and  clear  a  bght  ;*' 

here  are  brave  ranting  words:  bat  a  very 
slight  accident  put  thb  man's'  understanding 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  meanest 
shepherd,  notwiUistanding  thb  instructing  god, 
thb  divine  wisdom.  Of  the  same  stamp  and 
impudence  is  the  promise  of  De- 
mocritus's  book :  "  I  am  going  "^"^SaStioo  of 
to  speak  of  all  things:"'  and  £^e^!Soso- 
that  foolish  title  that  Aristotle    phera. 

Prefixes  to  one  of  his,  Of  the 
lortal  Gods ;'  and  the  judgment  of  ChiTsip- 
pus,  that  "  Dion  was  as  virtuous  as  God;"*® 
and  my  Seneca  himself  says,  that  ^'  God 
had  given  him  life;  but  that  to  live  well 
was  ms  own  ; "  conformably  to  thb  other,  In 
virtute  veri  gloriamur ;  quod  nan  contingeretj 
Si  id  donum  h  Deo,  nan  h  nobis  haberemus  ;^* 
*•  We  truly  glory  in  our  virtue :  which  would 
not  be,  if  it  was  given  us  of  God,  and  not  by 
ourselves :"  thb  b  also  Seneca's  saying :  "  tliat 
the  wise  man  hath  fortitude  eaual  with  God, 
but  thathb  b  in  spite  of  human  frailty,  wherein 
therefore  he  more  than  equabGod."^  There  b 
nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  meet  with  sallies  of 
the  like  temerity :  there  b  none  of  us,  who  take 
so  much  offence  to  see  himself  eoualled  with 
God,  as  be  does  to  see  himself  undervalued  by 
being  nmked  with  other  creatures;  so  much 
more  are  we  jealous  of  our  own  interest  than 
that  of  our  Creator. 

But  we  must  trample  under  fix>t  thb  foolish 
vanity,  and  brisUy  and  boldly  shako  the  ridi- 
culous foundation  upon  which  these  false  opi- 
nions are  founded.  So  long  as  man  shall  believe 
he  has  any  means  and  power  of  himself,  he  will 
never  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  hb  Maker ; 


B  "  Qui  ita  sit  ansns  ordiii  h»e  loqnor  de  uniyervia  nihi- 
exdpit  de  quo  non  profitetur  i  ^uid  enim  esse  potest  eatrs 
uniTersa?*'— Cic.  Aead,  Qunt.  li.  83. 

*  Apud  Ciceronem  de  Fin^n*^  ii.  13.    "  Cyrenaici  phi]o- 

sophi  non  vidcrunt,  ut  ad  cursum,  equum;   ad  sranilum 

boTem ;  ad  indagandum  canem  :  sic  hominem  ad  duas  res, 

\  ttt  ait  Aristoteles,  intelligendum  et  agendum,  esse  natum, 

quasi  mortalem  deum/' 

>"  Plutarch,  Of  the  Comnutn  Coneeptiona  t/tk*  SUoiea. 

"  Cie.  de  Nai.  Dear.  lib.  30. 
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tin  egg^S'Sball  always  be  chickens,  as  the  saying 
ia:  we  muse  therefore  strip  him  to  his  shirt.  Let 
as  see  some  notable  enmples  of  the  effects  of  his 
philosophy :  Posidonius  being  tormented  with 
a  disease  so  painful  as  made  him  writhe  his  arms 
and  gnash  his  teeth^  thought  he  sufficiently 
scorned  the  dolour,  by  crying  out  against  it : — 
"  ThoQ  mayst  do  thy  worst,  I  wilTnot  confess 
that  thou  art  an  evil/'^  He  was  as  sensible  of 
the  pam  as  mj  footman,  but  he  made  a  bravado 
of  bridling  his  tongue,  at  least,  and  restraining 
it  within  ue  laws  of  his  sect :  Re  succumbere 
non  oportebatf  verbit  ahniantem,*  **  It  did  not 
become  him,  that  spoke  so  big,  to  confess  his 
firailty  when  he  came  to  the  lest."  Aroesilas 
being  ill  of  the  gout,  and  Cameades,  who  had 
come  to  see  him,  going  away  troubled  at  his 
condition,  he  called  him  back,  and  showing  him 
his  feet  and  breast : — "  There  is  nothing  comes 
thence  hither,"  said  he.'  This  has  something 
a  better  grace,  for  he  feeb  himself  in  pain,  and 
would  be  disengaged  from  it;  but  his  heart, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  conquered  nor  subdued 
by  it.    The  other  stands  more  obstinatelv  to  his 

Siint,  but,  I  fear,  rather  verbally  thanreallv.  And 
ion^sius  Heracleotes,  afflicted  with  a  vehement 
•martmg  in  his  eyes,  was  reduced  to  quit  these 
stoical  resolutions.^  But  even  though  knowledge 
should,  in  effect,  do  as  they  say,  and  could  blunt 
the  point,  and  dull  the  edge,  of  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  us,  what  does  she,  more  than  what 
ignorance  does  more  purely^  and  evidently  ? — 
Tlie  philosopher  Pjrrroo,  being  at  sea  in  very 
great  danger,  by  reason  of  a  roigh^  storm, 
presented  uothin|^  to  the  imitation  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  in  that  extremity,  but  a  hog 
they  had  on  boud,  that  was  fearless  and  uncon- 
cerned at  the  tempest'  Philosophy,  when  she  has 
said  all  she  can,  refers  us  at  last  to  the  example 
of  a  gladiator,  wrestler,  or  muleteer,  in  which 
sort  of  people  wc  commonly  observe  much  less 
apprehension  of  death,  sense  of  pain,  and  other 
inconveniences,  and  more  of  endurance,  than 
ever  knowledge  furnished  any  one  witlifli,  that 
not  bom  and  bred  to  hardship.    What  is 
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the  cause  that  we  make  incisions,  and  cut  the 
tender  limbs  of  an  infent,  and  those  of  a  home, 
more  easily  than  our  own — ^bnt  ignorance  only  ? 
How  many  has  mere  force  of  imagination  mside 
sick?  We  often  see  men  cause 
cnHedhy  *  themsdves  to  be  let  blood,  purged, 
loMgiDAdim.  and  phvsicked,  to  be  cured  of  dis- 
eases tney  only  feel  in  opinion.— 
When  real  infirmities  fail  us,  knowledge  lends 
OS  her*s :  that  colour,  that  complexion,  portend 
some  catarrhous  denuxion :  this  hot  season 
threatens  us  with  a  fever:  this  breach  in  the 
life-line  of  your  left  hand  gives  you  notice  of 
some  near  and  dangerous  indisposition;  and  at 
last  she  roundly  attacks  health  itself:  saying, 
this  BprightUness  and  vigour  of  youth  cannot 
continue  in  this  postore ;  there  must  be  blood 


I  CiMfo,  Tiae.  Qiunf .  it.  SS, 

•  Id.  tt.  13. 

>  CiMTO,  rf«  FMi.  ▼.  SI. 


taken,  and  the  heat  abated,  lest  it  turn  a^nsi 
yourself.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man  subjected 
to  such  imaginations,  to  that  of  a  labourer  that 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  his  natural  appetite, 
measuring  things  only  by  the  present  sense, 
without  Knowl«lge,  and  witliout  prognostic, 
that  feels  no  pain  or  sickness,  but  when  he  is 
really  ill.  Whereas  the  other  has  the  stone  in 
his  soul,  before  he  has  it  in  his  bladder :  as  if  it 
were  not  time  enough  to  suffer  the  evil  when  it 
shall  come,  he  must  anticipate  it  by  fiincy,  and 
run  to  meet  it. 

What  I  say  of  physic  may  generally  serve  in 
example  for  all  other  sciences.  Thence  is  de- 
rived that  ancient  opinion  of  the  Dhilosophera^ 
that  placed  the  sovereign  good  in  tiie  discovery 
of  the  weakness  of  our  judgment  My  igno- 
rance affords  me  as  much  occasion  of  hope  as  of 
fear ;  and  having  no  other  rule  for  my  health 
than  that  of  the  examples  of  others,  and  of 
events  I  see  elsewhere  upon  the  like  occasion,  I 
find  of  all  sorts,  and  rely  upon  those  which  by 
comparison  are  most  favourable  to  me.  I  re- 
ceive health  with  open  arms,  free,  full  and  entire, 
and  by  so  much  the  more  whet  my  appetite  to 
enjoy  it,  by  how  much  it  is  at  present  lees 
orainary  and  more  rare:  so  far  am  I  from 
troubling  its  repose  and  sweetness  with  the  bit- 
terness of  a  new  and  constrained  manner  of 
living.  Beasts  sufficiently  sliew  us  how  much 
Uie  a^tation  of  our  minds  brings  infirmities 
and  diseases  upon  us.  That  which  is  told  us  of 
those  of  Brazu,  that  they  never  die  but  of  old 
aee,  is  attributed  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  air  they  live  in ;  but  I  rather  attribute  it 
to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  employment, 
extended  or  unpleasin^,  a  people  that  pass  oyer 
their  lives  in  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance, without  letters,  without  law,  without 
king,  or  any  manner  of  religion.  And  whence 
comes  that,  which  we  find  by  experience,  that 
the  heaviest  and  dullest  men  are  most  able,  and 
the  most  to  be  desired  in  amorous  performances i 
and  that  the  love  of  a  muleteer  often  renders 
itself  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  gentleman, 
if  it  be  not  that  the  agitation  of  the  soul  in  the 
latter  disturbs  his  phyucal  ability,  dissolves  and 
tires  it,  as  it  also  ordinarily  troubles  and  tires 
itself.  What  puts  the  soul  beside  itself,  and 
more  usually  tnrows  it  into  madness^  but  hci 
own  promptness,  vigour,  and  ability,  and, 
finally,  her  own  proper  force  ?  Of  what  is  the 
most  subtle  folly  made  but  of  the  most  subtle 
wisdom?  As  great  friendshins  roring  from 
great  enmities,  and  vigorous  hcsJth  nom  mortal 
diseases,  so  from  the  rare  and  vivid  agitations 
of  our  soub  proceed  the  most  wonderful  and 
most  distracted  frenzies;  'tis  but  half  a  turn  of 
the  toe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
actions  of  madmen  we  see  how  infinitely  mad- 
ness' resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations  of 


*  Clcrro,  4e  FMB.  ▼.  Si. 

*  LMitius,  in  vitd. 

*  TIm  beeptics* 
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the  soul.  Who  does  not  know  bow  indiscerni- 
Ue  ihe  difference  is  betwixt  folly  and  tlie 
sprightly  elevations  of  a  iree  soul,  and  the 
cdffects  of  a  supreme  and  extraordinary  virtue  ? 
Plato  says  that  melancholy  persons .  are  the 
most  capable  of  discipline,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent ;  and  accordingly  in  none  is  there  so  great 
a  propension  to  madness.  Great  wits  are  ruined 
by  their  own  proper  force  and  pliability:  into 
what  a  condition,  through  his  own  agitation 
and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of  the  most 
judicious,  ingenious,  and  nearest  formed,  of 
any  other  Italian  poet,  to  the  air  of  the  an- 
cient and  true  poesy,  lately  fallen  ?  Has  he 
not  vast  obligation  to  this  vivacity  that  has 
destroyed  him  ?  to  this  li^ht  that  has  blinded 
him  ?  to  tliis  exact  and  subtle  apprehension  of 
reason  that  has  put  him  beside  his  own  ?  to 
this  curious  and  laborious  search  after  sciences, 
that  has  reduced  him  to  imbecility?  and  to 
this  rare  aptitude  to  the  exercises  of  the  soul, 
that  has  rendered  him  without  exercise  and 
without  soul  ?  I  was  more  angry,  if  possible, 
than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara  in  so 
pitiful  a  condition  surviving  himself,  forgetting 
Doth  himself  and  his  works,  which,  without  his 
knowledge,  though  before  his  face,  have  been 
pablishecT  unformed  and  incorrect.' 

Would  you  have  a  man  healthy,  would  you 
have  him  regular,  and  in  a  steady  and  secure 
posture  ?  Muffle  him  up  in  the 
shades  of  stupidity  and  sloth.  We 
must  be  made  beasts  to  be  made 
wise,  and  hoodwinked  before  we 
are  fit  to  be  led.  And  if  one  shall 
tell  me  that  the  advantage  of  bavins  a  cold 
and  dull  sense  of  pain  and  other  eviiS]^  brings 
thu  disadvantage  alone  with  it,  to  render  us 
consequently  less  -sensibfe  also  in  the  fruition  of 
good  and  pleasure,  this  is  true ;  but  the  misery 
of  our  condition  is  such  that  we  have  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  as  to  avoid,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremest  pleasure  does  not  affect  us  to  the  degree 
that  a  light  grief  does :  Segrdus  homines  bona 
quam  maia  senHunt}  We  are  not  so  sensible 
of  the  most  perfect  health  as  we  are  of  the 
least  sickness. 

Pungit 
In  evte  viz  ramma  Tiolatom  plagnla  eoipiu ; 
Quando  valere  nihil  qucmquam  movet..  Hoc  jurat  onom, 
Qaod  me  non  torquet  latus,  aut  pes :  C»tera  quiaquam 
Vis  qnaat  aat  Mnnm  mmi»  aut  Matire  Talentam.^ 


Stupidity  ae- 
oompanied  by 
vigour  and 
liealth. 


«  The  body  with  a  little  itinK  \»  grieT'd, 
When  the  mott  perfect  he^th  \%  not  percdT'd, 
Thii  only  plcaies  me.  thai  ipleen  nor  gout 
Neither  offend  my  •ide  nor  wring  my  foot  { 
Excepting  thcM,  tearce  any  one  can  tell, 
Or  e'crobflervea,  when  ha'e  In  health  and  welL" 

Our  well-being  is  notliing  but  the  not  being  ill. 
Which  is  the  oeason  why  that  sect  of  philoso* 


<  Montaigne  here  refen  to  Tkno,  whom  he  saw  at  Ferran, 
m  November.  1S80.  confined  in  the  Roipital  of  St.  Anne, 
where  he  remained  6om  March,  UTQ,  till  July,  ISSO.  Curi- 
putly  enough.  Montaigne  doea  not  mention  the  circumetance 
In  hit  journey.  It  is  almost  eqaally  eurioue  that  Mr.  Cotton 
refers  hb  reader  to  Ariosto.  instead  of  Tksso,  though  Atiosto 
was  59  years  old  when  Monuigne  eame  into  the  world. 


pliers,  which  sets  the  greatest  value  upon  plea- 
sure, has  yet  fixed  it  chiefiy  in  unconsciousness 
of  pain.    To  be  freed  from  ill  is  tlie  ^n^'eatest 

food  tliat  man  can  hope  for  or  desire;   as 
Innius  says, 

Niminm  boni  est  cni  nihil  est  mail  ;< 

for  that  every  tickling  and  sting  which  are  in 
certain  pleasures,  and  that  seem  to  raise  us  above 
simple  health  and  jiassiveness,  that  active, 
moving,  and,  I  know  not  how,  itching  and 
biting  pleasure ;  even  tliat  verjr  pleasure  itself 
aims  at  nothing  but  insensibility  as  its  mark. 
The  appetite  that  carries  us  headlong  to  women's 
embraces  has  no  other  end  but  only  to  cure,  the 
torment  of  our  ardent  and  furious  desires,  and 
only  requires  to  be  slutted  and  laid  at  rest,  and 
delivered  from  the  fever.  And  so  of  the  rest. 
I  say,  then,  that  if  simplicity  conducts  us  to  a 
state  free  from  evil,  she  leads  us  to  a  very  happy 
one  according  to  our  condition.  And  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  it  so  stupid  an  insensibility 
88  to  be  totally  without  sense :  for  Grantor  had 
very  good  reason  to  controvert 
the  insensibility  of  Epicurus,  if  Perfect  insen. 
founded  so  deep  that  tlie  very  fint  ^jgenor'***' 
attack  and  birth  of  evils  were  not  desirable.. 
to  be  perceived :  "  I  do  not  ap- 
prove such  an  insensibility  as  is  neither  poenble 
nor  to  be  desired.  I  am  very  well  content  not 
to  be  sick ;  but  if  I  am,  I  would  know  that  I 
am  so ;  and  if  a  caustic  be  applied,  or  incisions 
made  in  any  part,  I  would  reel  tliem."*  In 
truth,  whoever  would  take  away  the  knowledge 
and  sense  of  evil,  would  at  the  same  time  eradi- 
cate the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  finally  annihilate 
man  himself:  Igtud  nihil  dolere  non  sine  magna 
mercede  eontingit  immanitatis  in  animo^  stupo^ 
lis  in  corded  ^*  An  insensibility  that  is  not  to 
be  purchased  but  at  the  price  of  inhumanity  in 
the  soul,  and  of  stupidity  of  the  body."  i)vil 
appertains  to  man  of  courae.  Neither  is  pain 
always  to  be  avoided,  nor  pleasure  always 
pursued. 

'Tis  a  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of 
ignorance  that  knowledge  itself  throws  us  into 
its  arms,  when  she  fin(&  herself    ^     ,  ^ 
puzzled  to  fortiftr  us  against  the    £™;t%nt 
weight  of  evil ;  she  is  constrained    ranee  to  scteen 
to  come  to  this  composition,  to    ?•  fro«  *J»«  »«»• 
give  us  thereins^and  permit  us    tSSr 
to  fly  into  the  lap  of  the  other, 
and  to  shelter  ourselves  under  her  protection 
from  the  strokes  and  injuries  of  fortune.     Fur 
what  else  is  her  raeonuiff  when  she  instructs  us 
to  divert  our  thoughts  m>m  the  ills  that  press 
upon  us,  and  entertain  them  witli  the  mc<litation 
ox  pleasures  past  and  gone ;  to  comfort  our- 


*  Urj,  nx.  SI. 

*  Stephen  de  la  BoCtie,  la  the  Latin  satire  already  onotad. 
Book  I.  c.  17. 

«  Apmd  Cicero.  4s  Finik.  li.  13. 

'  Cicero,  TWac.  Qmm.  iii.  y. 
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wives  In  present  afflictions  with  the  remem- 
brance of  fled  delights,  and  to  call  to  onr 
succour  a  vanished  satisfiiction,  to  oppose  it  to 
the  discomfort  that  lies  heavy  upon  us?  Leva^ 
Hones  agritudinum  in  avocatume  h  cogitanda 
molestia,  ei  revocatiane  ad  caniemplandtu  v<h 
htptates,  pomt  ^  "  be  directs  us  to  alleviate 
onr  erier  and  pains  by  rejecting  unpleasant 
thougnts,  and  recalling  agreeable  ideas '/'  if  it 
be  not  tiiat  where  her  power  fails  she  wonld 
supply  it  with  policyi  and  make  use  of  sleieht 
of  hand  where  force  of  limbs  will  not  serve  her 
turn  ?  For  not  only  to  a  philosopher,  but  to 
any  man  in  his  riffnt  wits,  when  ne  has  upon 
him  the  thint  of  a  burning  fever,  what  satismiv 
tion  can  it  be  to  him  to  remember  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  drinking  Greek  wine  a  month  ago  ? 
It  would  rather  only  nmke  matters  worse  to 
him: 

Clw  rieotdnd  il  beo  doppia  U  Boiji.> 


«  The  thinking  of  plmnxt  douUn  troobla.*' 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  this  other  counsel  that 
philosophy  'fiyreBy  only  to  remember  the  happi- 
ness that  IS  past,  and  to  forget  the  misadventures 
we  have,  undergone :  as  if  we  had  the  science 
of  oblivion  in  our  own  power,  and  counsel, 
wherein  we  are  yet  no  more  to  seek. 

8«Kna  kbornm  cat  pmteriftomm  memorin.* 
"  SiPMt  ia  the  memonj  of  by-gone  poin." 

How  does  philosophy,  that  should  arm  me 
to  contend  with  -  fortune,  and  steel  my  courage 
to  trample  all  human  adversities  under  foot, 
arrive  to  this  degree  of  cowardice  to  make  me 
hide  my  head  at  this  rate,  and  save  myself  by 
these  pitiful  and  ridiculous  sliifts?  ror  Uie 
memory  represents  to  us  not  what  we  choose, 
but  what  she  pleases;  nay,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  imprints  anything  in  our  memory 
as  a  deure  to  forget  it.  And 'tis  a  good  way 
to  retain  and  keep  anything  safe  in  the  soul  to 
solicit  her  to  lose  it.  And  this  is  felse :  Est 
tUum  in  nobisy  ut  et  adverta  mum  perpetua 
chUxione  obruamuSf  et  seeunda  jucunde  et 
muwiter  meminerianu  f  '^  it  is  in  our  power 
to  bury,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  oblivion  all 
adverse  accidents,  and  to  retain  a  pleasant  and 
delightful  memory  of  our  successes ;''  and  this 
is  true :  Mendm  etiam  mue  nofo  ;  obUvisei  nan 
paeaum  muB  voh,*  *'  I  oo  also  remember  what 
I  would  not:  but  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
would."  And  whose  counsel  is  this?  His,* 
qui  $e  tame  sapientem  jprofiteri  sit  ausus^ 
*'  who  alone  durst  profess  niinself  a  wise  man.'' 

Qui  geniM  hmnaBani  ingenlo  rapcraTit,  et  omnee 
PnMtinzit,  itellu  esortns  ati  lechereiia  SoL* 

**  Who  from  nuuikiod  the  prise  of  knowledge 
And  put  the  iten  oat  like  the  lieing  sun.'' 


(  Gfeero,  3Wc.  Qum$.  IS. 

*  Id.  a. 

*  B«fip&dee,  MMd  Cieer.  4e  FbM,  iL  SS. 
4  Giceio,  rff  Fhdb,  I  17. 

»  Id.  <*.  tt.  as. 

*  Bpteonie. 

'  deaOfMi  mtpru^  ii.  S. 


To  empty  and  disfumish  the  memory,  Is  not 
this  the  true  way  to  ignorance  ? 

Inen  melomm  remedinm  ignonuitift  est.* 
"  Ignonnce'ie  bat  e  dull  remedy  for  evile." 

We  find  several  other  like  precepts,  whereby  we 
are  permitted  to  borrow  frivolous  appearances 
from  the  vulgar,  where  we  find  the  strongest 
reason  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  proviaed 
they  administer  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Where 
they  cannot  cure  the  wound  they  are  content 
to  palliate  and  benumb  it.  I  believe  they  will 
not  deny  this,  that  if  they  could  add  order  and 
constancy  in  a  state  of  lire  that  could  maintain 
itself  in  ease  and  pleasure  by  some  debility  of 
judgment,  they  would  accept  it : 

PotsfSi  et  epefgeie  florts 
Inei^itm,  pntieique  vet  iacooeultas  heberi.'" 

"  (Hve  me  to  drink,  end,  crown'd  with  flowcn,  deepiit 
The  gimve  diegraoe  of  being  thou^t  unwise." 


There  would  be  a  great  many  philosophers  of 
Lycas's  mind ;  this  man,  being  otherwise  of 
very  regular  manners,  living  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly in  his  family,  and  not  failmg  in  any 
oflice  of  his  duty,  either  towards  his  own  or 
strangers,  and  very  carefully  preserving  himself 
from  hurtful  things,  became,  nevertheless,  by 
some  distemper  in  his  brain,  possessed  with  a 
conceit  that  he  was  perpetusJly  in  the  theatre, 
a  spectator  of  the  finest  sights  and  the  best 
comedies  in  the  world;  and  being  cured  by 
the  physicians  of  his  frenzy,  was  liardly  pre- 
vented fi^m  endeavouring  by  suit  to  compel 
them  to  restore  him  again  to  his  plcasmg 
imagination : 

Fol !  me  oecidistis,  emid, 
Non  serrsstis,  sit ;  eui  sic  extorte  vblaptes, 
Et  dcmptue  per  Tim  mentis  grmtissimus  error  :>^ 

'*  By  hetTen  I  you'fe  killed  me,  friends,  outright, 
And  not  pieserred  me ;  since  my  deer  delist 
And  pleasing  error,  by  my  better  sense 
Unhappily  retom'd,  b  banished  hence :" 

with  a  madneas  like  that  of  Thrasylaus  the 
son  of  Pythodorus,  who  made  himself  believe 
that  all  toe  ships  that  weighed  anchor  from  the 
port  of  Pirseus,  and  that  came  into  the  haven, 
only  made  their  voyages  for  his  profit:  eon- 
gratulating  them  upon  their  successful  naviga- 
tion, and  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  jov ; 
and  when  his  brother  Crito  caus^  him  to  be 
restored  to  his  better  undentanding,  he  infi- 
nitely r««retted  that  sort  of  condition  wherein 
he  had  uved  with  so  much  delight  and  free 
from  all  anxiety  of  mind.^^  'Tis  according  to 
the  old  Greek  verse,  that "  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  convenience  in  not  being  over-wise :" 

»E»  Ty  ^pOMlir  Top  lin^t  Ji*«SOt  ■*«t.»* 


0, 


s  Loeretias.  iii.  tOSS. 
•  Seneea,  (BdipuM,  iii.  7* 
«•  Horace,  Kpiat.  U  S.  19S. 
»•  Id.  16. 

u  Athennns,  aU.    XWvti,  Var.  HM.  hr.  9S.  where  the  name 
is  Thrasyllus. 
**  Sophnclps.  in  Aiace  M«niTro^i»<>«».  ▼'r.  SM. 
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And  Eoclesiastes,'  "  In  much  wisdom  there  19 
much  sorrow ;"  and  "  Who  gets  wisdom  gets 
hihour  and  trouble.'' 

Even  that  to  which  philosophy  consents  in 
general,  that  last  remedy  which  she  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  necessities,  to  put  an  end  to  the  life 
we  are  not  able  to  endure.  Placet  ? — Pare. 
Non  placet? — Quacumque  vU^  exi* — Pungit 
dolor  1 — Vet  fodiat  tane.  Si  nudus  es,  da 
juguhtm;  sin  tectua  armis  VidcaruiSf  id  est  far' 
titudine,  redste;^  "  Does  it  please? — Obey  it. 
Not  please  ? — Go  where  thou  wilt  Does  grief 
prick  thee,  —  nay,  stab  thee?  —  If  thou  art 
naked  present  thy  throat :  if  covered  with  the 
arms  of  Vulcan,  that  is  fortitude,  resist  it." 
i^nd  this  word,  so  used  in  tiie  Greek  festivals, 
out  bibat  out  abeat^  **  either  drink  or  go," 
which  sounds  better  npon  tiie  tongue  of  a 
Gascon,'  who  naturally  changes  the  b  into  v, 
than  on  that  of  Cicero : 

Vitore  d  reete  neicit,  deeed«  peritif. 
LusUti  MtU,  edbti  Mtia,  atque  bibbti ; 
Tempos  thin  tibi  tet,  ne  potum  largiua  «qao 
Ridcat,  eC  polaeC  iMOvm  deceatias  leUa.  * 

'*  If  to  Uv«  well  and  right  thoa  doat  not  know. 
GlTfl  way,  and  leare  thy  place  to  those  that  do. 
Thou'st  eaten,  drunk,  and  play'd  to  thy  content, 
'Tla  time  to  niake  thy  partinc  compliment, 
Lest  yoatb,  more  decent  In  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nauseoos  scene,  and  hiss  thee  reeling  off  :*' 

What  is  it  other  than  a  confession  of  his  impo- 
tency,  and  a  sending  back  not  only  to  ignorance, 
to  be  there  in  safety,  but  even  to  stupidity, 
insensibility,  and  non-entity  7 

Democritum  poetqnam  matnra  vetustas 
Admonait  memorem,  motus  lauguescere  mentis ; 
Sponte  sua  letho  capot  obrius  obtuiit  ipse.' 

*'  Soon  as,  through  age,  Demoeritos  did  find 
A  manifest  decadence  in  his  mind. 
He  thought  he  now  snrviT'd  to  his  own  wrong. 
And  went  to  meet  his  death,  that  staj'd  too  long." 

'Tis  what  Autisthenes  said,  "  That  a  man  should 
either  make  provision  of  sense  to  understand, 
or  of  a  halter  to  hang  himself;"'  and  what 
Chrysippus'  alleged  upon  this  saying  of  the 
poet  Tyrteeus : 

"  Or  to  trrive  at  Tirtne  or  at  death  :" 

and  Crates  said,  "  That  love  would  be  cured 

Howio^  is  to  ^^Ki^^^J^rillSf  !iy  ^1}  ^^ 
becoied.  whoever  disliked  these  two  re- 

medies, by  a  rope."*«  That  Sex- 
tius,"  of  whom  both  Seneca  and  Plutareh  speak 
with  so  hiffh  an  encomium,  having  applied  him- 
self, all  other  things  set  aside,  to  tne  study  of 


1  I.  IS. 

<«  «^^**'S'^  of  Seneca,  Eput,  7S,  whose  wonU 

■>«*,' -^«^  Won  placet 7 ~ Licet  00  rowti.  node 
Tonisti.'* 

*  Cicero,  Tute.  Qauss.  U.  U. 
..  1.^"  »PPfuation  from  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these : 
"  Mihi  quidem  in  vitA  serranda  Tidetur  Ula  lex  qua  in 
Onocoram  conntiis  obtinetur,"  ftc.    Tuse.  Quin.  t.  4 

»  This  remark  upon  the  Gascon  pronunciation  (ohserres 
Mr.  Coete),  which  chooses  to  alter  *  into  v,  is  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  word  Mat,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  terr 
properiy  intended  here :  because  if  the  A  in  the  word  «6mi 


philosophy,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seemg  the  progress  of  his  studies  too  tedious 
and  slow.  He  ran  to  find  death,  since  be 
could  not  overtake  knowledge.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  law  upon  the  subject:  "If  per- 
adventure  some  great  inconvenience  happen, 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  the  haven  is  near, 
and  a  man  may  save  himself  bv  swimminj^  out 
of  his  bod^,  as  ont  of  a  leaky  skiff ;  for  'tis  the 
fear  of  dymg,  and  not  the  love  of  life,  that  ties 
the  fool  to  his  body." 

As  life  renders  itself  by  simplicitv  more  plea- 
sant, so  more  innocent  and  better,  also  it  renders 
it  as  I  was  sayine  before :  "  The  simple  and 
ignorant,"  says  bt.  Paul,  *'  raise  themselves 
up  to  heaven  and  take  possession  of  it ;  and 
we,  with  all  our  knowledge,  plunge  ourselves 
into  the  infernal  abyss."  I  am  neither  swayed 
by  Valentinian, ''  a  professed  enemy  to  all 
learning  and  letters,  nor  by  Licinius,  botli 
Roman  emperors,  who  called  them  the  poison 
and  pest  or  all  political  government ;  nor  bv 
Mahomet,  who,  as  'tis  said,  interdicted  all 
manner  of  learning  to  his  followers :  -but  die 
example  of  the  great  Lycurerus,  and  his  autho- 
rity, with  the  reverence  of  the 


divine  Lacedsemonian  policy,  so    "^^ . 
great,  so  admirable,  and  so  long    ^KSSE^ 
nourishing  m  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, without  an^  institution  or  practice  of  let- 
ters, ought  certainly  to  be  of  very  great  weight 
Such  as  return  from  the  new  wond  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  our  Others' 
days   testify  to   us   how  much      The  new 
more  honesfly  and  regularly  those      K  ortSSil! 
nations  live,  without  magistrate      tnte. 
and  without  law,  than  ours  do, 
where  there  are  more  officers  and  lawyers  than 
there  are  of  other  sorts  of  men  and  business : 

Dl  dttatoiie  piene  et  di  Ubelli, 
D'esamine  et  di  carto  di  procure, 
Ranno  le  mani  et  U  scno,  et  gian  fastalli 
Di  chiose,  di  eonsif  U,  et  di  letture : 
Per  cui  le  fMulta  de  poverelll 
Non  soao  mai  nolle  citth  sicure ; 
Hanno  d^^tro  et  dinanxi,  et  d'ambi  i  lati, 
Notai,  procurator!  e  anrocatL'f 

**  Theb  bags  were  fall  cf  writs,  and  of  citations, 

Of  process,  and  of  actions  and  arresu. 
Of  bills,  of  answers,  end  of  replications. 

In  courts  of  delegates,  and  of  requests. 
To  iriere  the  simple  sort  with  great  Tcxations : 

ThCT  had  resorting  to  them  as  their  guesu. 
Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  joumers. 
Scrif'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyers,  and  attomcTs.'* 

It  was  what  a  Roman  senator  of  the  latter  agCd 
said,  that  their  predecessors'  breath  stunk  of 


was  changed  Into  v  It  would  mar  the  construction  which 
Uontaigne  would  put,  according  to  Cicero,  upon  this  Dhnse : 
"  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat."  .  *^ 

•  Hor.  SpiU.  ii.  8,  SIS. 
^  Lucret.  iii.  1058. 

•  Plutarch,  ComiradicHinu  qf  the  Sioie  PMto§opken, 
'  Id.  H. 

>«  Lacrtins.  in  m7d. 

"The  Pjthagorean,  who  b  alto  frequentiy  referred  to  bj 
Seneca. 
»  Valens. 
u  Ariosto,  Caml,  U.  Sianx.  84. 
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garlick,  but  their  stomachs  were  perflimed  with 
a  good  conscience :'  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  his  time  were  all  sweet  odour  without, 
but  stunk  within  of  all  sorts  of  vices;  that  is  to 
>ay,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  they  abounded  with 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  were  very  defective 
in  moral  honesty.  Incivility,  ignorance,  sim- 
plicity, roughness,  are  the  natural  companions 
of  innocencSe:  curiosity^  subtlety,  knowledge, 
bring  malice  in  their  tram :  humility,  fear,  obe- 
dience, and  afiability,  which  are  the  principal 
thines  that  support  and  maintain  human  society, 
require  an  empty  and  docile  soul,  and  little  pre- 
suming^ upon  itself.  Christians  have  a  particular 
knowledge,  how  natural  and  original  an  evil 
^  ^  curiosity  is  in  man  :  the  Uiirst 
J!^L^^^  ^f  knowledge,  and  tne  desire  to 
^JSdeT^  become  more  wise,  was  the  first 

ruin  of  man^  and  the  way  by 
which  he  precipitated  himself  into  eternal 
damnation.  JPride  was  hb  ruin  and  corruption. 
Tis  pride  that  diverts  him  from  the  common  path, 
and  makes  him  embrace  novelties,  and  rather 
choose  to  be  head  of  a  troop,  lost  and  wander- 
ing in  the  path  of  error;  to  be  a  master  and  a 
teacher  of  lies,  than  to  be  a  disciple  in  the  school 
of  truth,  suffering  himself  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  in  tlie  right  and  beaten 
road.  Tis  peradventure,  the  meaning  of  this 
old  Greek  saying,  that  superstition  follows  pride, 
and  obeys  it  as  if  it  wero  a  fitther ':  4  ^c«9>^at- 
fiovia  jco^aircp  warpl  ria  rv^A  vet^crac'  Ahl 
presumption,  how  much  dost  thou  hinder  us  ? 

After  that  Socrates  was  told  that  the  god  of 
wisdom  had  assigned  to  him  the  title  of  sage, 
he  was  astonished  at  it,  and,  searching  and 
examining  himself  throu^hou^  could  find  no 
foundation  for  this  divine  judgment.  He  knew 
others  as  just,  temperate,  vafiant,  and  learned 
as  himself;  and  more  eloquent,  more  handsome, 
and  mora  profitable  to  their  country  than  he. 
At  last  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  distin- 

fnished  from  others,  nor  wise,  but  only  because 
e  did  not  think  himself  so ;  and  diat  his  God 
considered  the  opinion  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom as  a  singular  absurdity  in  man ;  and  that 
his  best  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  ignorance, 
and  simplicity  his  best  wisdom.'  The  sacred 
word  declares  those  miserable  amons  us  who 
have  an  opinion  of  themselves:  **  Sust  and 
ashes,"  sa^s  it  to  such,  *'  what  hast  thou  where- 
in to  elonfy  thyself?''  And,  in  another  place, 
**  Goa  has  made  man  like  unto  a  shadow,"  of 
whom  who  can  judge,  when  by  removing  the 
light  it  shall  be  vanished  ?  Man  is  a  tiling  of 
nothing. 

Our  force  is  so  fisLr  from  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  divine  height  that,  of  the  works  of 
our  Creator^  those  best  bear  his  mark,  and  are 


>  A  fcmsrk  of  Vuro,  whitli  may  be  Men  io  Noniiu  If er- 
eeOae,  at  the  vord  Ctpe, 

*  Socratca,  apud  Stobceum.  8erm,  zzii. 

*  PUuo,  Apotogg  for  Soeraie$, 

*  De  Ording,  ii.  10. 


*  De  Mor,  Oerman.  e.  34. 


with  better  title  his,  whfch  we  the  least  under- 
stand. To  meet  with  an  incredible  thin^  is  an 
occasion  to  Christians  to  believe ;  and  it  is  so 
much  the  mora  according  to  reason,  by  how 
much  it  is  against  human  reason. 
If  it  were  according  to  reason,  it  Too  cttrioua  aa 
would  be  no  more  a  miracle ;  and    ffil^  i!,?i?** 

•  mm.  J*        A  1         aiTine  nature. 

if  it  were  according  to  example,    b  to  be  con- 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  singular    demned. 
thing.    Melius  scitur  Deu»,  ize- 
sciendoi* "  God  is  better  known  by  not  knowing 
him, "  says  St.  Austin:  and  Tacitus,'  Sanctiiu 
est  (tc  revereniius  de  actis  Deorum  credere, 
qttam  scire ;  "  it  is  more  holy  and  reverent  to 
oelieve  the  works  of  God  than  to  know  them ;" 
and  Plato  thinks  there  is  somethine  of  impietv 
in  inquiring  too  curiously  into  God,  the  world, 
and  the  first  causes  of  things :  Atque  ilium  qui' 
dem  parentem  hujus  universitatis  inveniref  dif- 
ficile ;  et  quum  jam  in  veneris,  indicare  tit 
vtdffus,  nefus^  "  to  find  out  the  parent  of  the 
world  is  very  difficult;  and  when 
found  out,  to  reveal  him  to  the    ^■*,/^'**" 
vulgar    is    sin, "     says   Cicero,    ^j^^,  bSJ^ 
We  talk  indeed  of  power,  truth,    amoiuit  to. 
justice ;   which  are  words  that 
signify  some  great  thing;  but  that  thing  we 
neither  see  nor  conceive  at  all.    We  say  that 
God  fears,  that  God  is  angry,  that  God  loves, 

Immortalia  nuniaU  acrmone  notantea '? 
"  Ginng  to  tbinga  immortal  mortal  namca  :'* 

These  are  all  agitations  and  emotions  that  can- 
not be  in  God,  according  to  our  form,  nor  can 
we  imagine  them,  acconling  to  his.  It  only 
belongs  to  God  to  know  himself,  and  to  inteniret 
his  own  works ;  and  he  does  it  in  our  lan- 
guage, going  out  of  himself,  to  stoop  to  us  who 
grovel  upon  Uie  earth.  How  can  prudence, 
wliich  is  the  choice  betv/een  ffood  and  evil,  be 
properly  attributed  to  him  whom  no  evil  can 
touch?  How  can  reason  and  intelligence,  which 
we  make  use  of,  to  arrive  by  obscure  at  appa- 
rent things ;  seeing  that  nothing  is  obscure  to 
him  7  How  justice,  which  distnbutes  to  every 
.  one  what  appertains  to  him,  a  thine  be^ot  by 
the  society  and  community  of  men,  now  is  that 
in  God  7  How  temperance,  which  is  the  mo- 
deration of  corporal  pleasures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity  7  Fortitude  to  support 
pain,  labour,  and  dangers,  as  little  apoert^iins 
to  him  as  the  rest :  these  three. things  have  no 
access  to  him.""  For  which  reason  Aristotle' 
holds  him  equally  exempt  from  virtue  and  vice : 
Neque  gratia,  neque  ira  teneri  potest;  quod 
quataUa  essent,  imbeciUa  essent  amnia.^**  '*  He 
can  neither  be  affected  with  favour  nor  indig- 
nation, because  boUi  these  are  the  effects  of 
fraUty." 


•  Ciecro,  translation  of  the  Tiwuna  of  PUto,  e.  1. 
7  Liicret.  V.  129- 

•  Cicero,  de  Nnt,  Denrum,  iii.  IS. 
V  Ethics,  vii.  I. 

>•  Cicero,  ife  ZVe/.  Dcnr,  I.  17. 
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The  participation  we  have  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  such  as  it  js,  is  not  ac- 
Whenee comet  quired  by  OUT  own  force:  God 
ofthe  ^ath?^  has  sufficiently  given  us  to  under- 
stand that,  by  the  witnesses  he 
has  chosen  out  of  the  common  people,  simple  and 
ignorant  men,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  employ 
to  instruct  us  in  his  admirable  secrets.  Our  raith 
is  not  of  our  own  acquiring ;  'tis  purely  the  gift 
of  another's  bounty :  'tis  not  by  meditation,  or 
by  virtue  of  our  own  understandinj?,  that  we 
have  acquired  our  religion,  but  by  toreign  au- 
thority and  command ;  wherein  toe  imbecility 
of  6ur  own  judgment  does  more  assist  us  than 
any  force  of  it ;  and  our  blindness  more  than 
our  clearness  of  sight :  'tis  more  by  the  media- 
tion of  our  ignorance  than  of  our  knowledge 
that  we  know  any  thing  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
'Tis  uo  wonder  if  our  natural  and  earthly  parts 
cannot  conceive  that  supernatural  and  heavenly 
knowledge :  let  us  bring  nothing  of  our  own, 
but  obedience  and  subjection ;  for,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, '*  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  bring  to  nothine  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  Where  is  me  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
scribe?  Where  is  tlie  disputcr  of  this  world? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God.  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve."» 

Finally,  should  I  ezamme  whether  it  be  in 
the  power  of  man  to  find  out  that  which  he 
seeks,  and  if  that  quest,  wherein  he  has  busied 
himself  so  many  ages,  has  enriched  him  with 
any  new  force,  or  any  solid  truth  :  I  believe  he 
will  confess,  if  he'  speaks  from  his  conscience, 
that  all  he  has  got  by  so  long  inquiry  is  only 
to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weakness. 
We  have  only  by  a  long  study  confirmed  and 
verified  the  natural  ignorance  we  were  in 
before.  The  same  has  /alien  out  to  men  truly 
wise,  which  befals  the  ears  of  com  ;  they  shoot 
and  raise  their  heads  high  and  pert,  whilst 
empty ;  but  when  full  and  swelled  with  grain 
in  maturity,  bezin  to  flag  and  droop.  So  men, 
havingr  tried  ana  sounded  all  things,  and  having 
found  in  that  mass  of  knowledge|,  and  provision 
of  so  many  i^ous  thin|;s,  nothing  solid  and 
firm,  and  nothing  but  vanity,  have  quitted  their 
presumption,  and  acknowledged  their  natural 
condition.  'Tis  what  Yelleius  reproaches  Gotta 
withal  and  Cicero,  '<  that  they  had  learned  of 
Philo,  that  they  had  learned  nothing."  >  Phe- 
recydes,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  writing  to  Thales 
upon  bis  death -bed ,  "  I  have,"  said  he, "  given, 
order  to  my  people^  after  my  interment,  to  carry 


©: 


>  1  Corinthuuit,  i.  IQ. 

I  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor,  L  17. 

'  Laeitiiu,  <fi  vUi. 

*  Soeratf.  Cicero,  Aead,  i.  i.  In  the  edition  «f  ISSS,  after 
*  the  wisest  man  that  erer  wm,"  Montunie  added,  '*  and 

vho  never  aaid  a  thing  which  mora  enticlea  him  to  the  dia- 
tinction  than  this." 

*  Cicero,  Aead.  i.  18. 

*  The  reader  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  any  thing 


my  writings  to  thee.  If  they  please  thee  and 
the  other  sages,  publish ;  if  no^  suppress  them. 
They  contain  no  certainty  with  which  I  myself 
am  satisfied.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  know  the 
truth,  or  to  attain  to  it  I  rather  open  than 
discover  thines.'"  The  wisest  man  that  ever 
was,  being  asked  what  he  knew,  made  answer, 
"  He  knew  this,  that  he  knew  nothing."^  By 
whicJi  he  verified  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  know  is  the  least  of 
what  we  do  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  even  what 
we  think  we  know  is  but  a  piece,  and  a  very 
little  one,  of  our  ignorance.  We  know  things 
in  dreams^  says  Plato,  and  are  ignorant  of  them 
in  truth.  Omnet  pene  veteres,  tdJiU  cognatd^ 
nihil  percipi,  nihu  sciri  potse  dixerunt ;  an^ 
ffustos  senstu,  imbecilles  animos^  hrema  curri" 
cula  vita.  *  *'  Almost  all  the  ancients  have 
declared  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known, 
nothing  to  be  perceived  or  understood:  the 
senses  are  too  limited,  men's  minds  too  weak, 
and  the  course  of  life  too  short."  And  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  stood  indebted  to  his  learning  for 
all  he  was  worth,  Valerius  says,*  '*  That  he  b^an 
to  disrelish  letters  in  his  old  age ;  and  when  at 
his  studies,  it  was  with  great  independencv  upon 
anv  one  party ;  following  what  he  thougut  pro- 
baole,  now  in  one  sect,  and  then  in  anotner, 
evermore  wavering  under  the  doubts  of  the 
academy."  Dicendum  est,  sed  ita  ut  nihil 
cffirmenif  mueram  omniay  ckdntafu  plerumque, 
et  ndhi  diffidensJ  **  Something  I  must  say,  out 
so  as  to  afiirm  nothing  :  I  in(}uire  into  all 
things,  but  for  the  most  part  m  doubt  and 
distrust  of  myself." 

I  should  have  too  fair  a  game  should  I  con- 
sider man  in  his  common  way  of  living  and  in 
j^ross ;  yet  I  might  do  it  by  his  own  rule,  who 
judges  truth  not  by  weight,  but  by  the  number 
of  votes.    Let  us  set  the  people  aside, 

Qui  Tigilaaa  atertit, 

Mortoa  cui  vita  eat  prope  jam,  Tivo  atqne  Tldeati  f 

<•  Half  of  hie  life  by  laiy  aleep*8  poaaeM'd. 
And  when  awake  hie  aoul  but  noda  at  beat }" 

who  neither  feel  nor  judge,  and  let  most  of  their 
natural  faculties  lie  idle  :   I  will 
take  man  in  his  highest  ground.    SSg^J^J^h 
Let  us  consider  him  in  that  little    the  greatest 
number  of  men,  excellent  and    SStoSb***" 

culled    out    from    the    rest,  who,     study  and'art 

having  been  endowed  with  a  re- 
markable and  particular  natural  force,  have 
moreover  hardened  and  whetted  it  by  care, 
study,  and  art,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pi  tcli 
of  wisdom  to  which  it  can  possibly  arrive.  Thev 
have  adjusted  theur  souls  to  all  ways  and  all 


of  the  aort  atated  in  Valerins  Maximua.  M.  de  la  Monnoy^r 
suggeata  that  Montaiinie  waa  led  into  the  mistake  by  some 
incorrect  paasage  in  the  old  editions  of  this  author,  but  Bar- 
beyrac  shows  that  this  passaf^e  had  already  deceived  John  of 
Salbbury  (Potierai.  Tiii  IS ),  from  whom  Montaigne  probably 
contented  himself  with  translating,  without  referring  to  the 
original  at  all. 

7  Cicero,  da  Dirinat  ii.  3. 

8  Lucret.  iii.  lOtii,  10ft9< 
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biafes ;  bave  propped  and  supported  them  with 
all  foreign  helps  proper  for  tneniy  and  enriched 
and  adorned  tbem  with  all  they  could  borrow 
for  their  advantace,  both  within  and  witfiont 
the  world  :  'tis  in  these  i&  placed  the  utmost  and 
most  supreme  height  to  which  human-  nature 
can  attain.  They  have  regulated  die  world 
with  policies  and  laws.  Thev  have  instructed 
it  witn  arts  and  sdenoes,  and  by  the  example 
of  their  admirable  manners.  I  shall  mike 
account  of  none*  but  such  men  as  these,  their 
testimony,  and  experience.  Let  us  examine 
how  far  tfiey  have  proceeded,  and  where  they 
stopped.  The  errors  and  defects  that  we  shall 
find  amongst  these  men  the  world  may  boldly 
avow  as  their  own. 

Whoever  goes  in  search  of  any  thing  must 
come  to  this,  either,  to  sav  that  he  has  found  it, 
or  that  it  is  not  to  be  round,  or  that  he  is  yet 

upon  the  search.  All  philosophy 
^JkffiS?*'  is  divided  into  these  three  kinds ; 
thne  kinds.        her  design  is  to  seek  out  truth, 

knowledge,  and  certainty.  The 
Peripatetics,  Epicurean^  Stoics,  and  othen, 
have  thought  they  have  found  it  These  estab- 
lished the  sciences  we  have,  and  have  treated  of 
them  as  of  certain  knowledge.  Clitomach^s, 
Cameades,  and  the  Academics,  have  despaired 
in  their  search,  and  concluded  that  truth  could 
not  be  conceived  by  oar  understandings.  The 
result  of  these  is  weakness  and  human  igno- 
lanoe.  This  sect  has  had  the  most  and  die 
most  noble  followers.  Pyrrho,  and  other  scep- 
tics or  epechists,  whose  dogmas  are  held  by 
many  of  the  ancicntB  to  be  teken  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  and  from  Archilochus  and 
Euripides,  and  to  whose  number  these  are 
added.  Zoio,  Demoeritus,  and  Xenophanes,  say 
that  they  are  yet  upon  the  enquiry  after  troth. 
These  conclude  that  the  others,  who  think  Ihey 
bave  found  it  out,  are  infinitely  deceived ;  and 
that  it  is  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  second  sort 
to  determine  that  human  reason  is  not  able  to 
attain  unto  it ;  for  this  establishing  a  standard 
of  our  power,  to  know  and  judge  the  difficulty 
of  thinei,  is  a  great  and  extreme  knowledge, 
of  which  they  doubt  whether  man  is  capable :' 

NB  wtAti  n  quit  pvUt,  id  qnoqae  nesdt 
An  Miri  poailt  quo  m  nil  min  Iktetnr.* 

**  He  that  wmjn  nothing  can  he  known,  o'erthrom 
Hia  own  opinion,  for  he  nothing  knows, 
So  knows  not  that." 

The  ignorance  that  knows  itaelf,  judges  and 
condemns  itself,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance : 
to  be  such,  it  roust  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  that 
the  profession  of  the  Pyrrhonians  is  to  waver, 
doubt,  and  enquire,  not  to  make  themselves 
sure  of,  or  responsible  to  themselves  for  an^ 
thing.    Of  the  three  actions  of  the  soul,  imagi- 


*  In  this  very  style  does  Seztna  Koaptrieos,  the  famoos 
Pyrrbonian.  from  whom  Montaigne  hai  taken  many  things, 
hcftin  hb  t:cati«e  of  the  Pyrrhonian  hrpotUcsia  ;  and  infers, 
ss  Munraii  ne  does,  that  there  are  tbre  •  K^ncral  methods  of 
philueophu  ng,  the  one  dogmatic,  the  other  scadcmie,  and 


native,  appetidve,  and  consentive,  they  receive 
the  two  nrst ;  the  last  they  kept  ambieuous^ 
without  indinadon  or  approbation,  either  of 
one  thing  or  another,  so  li^ht  as  it  is.  Zeno 
represented  the  motion  of  his  imagination  upon 
these  divisions  of  the  fiicnldes  of  die  soul  thus : 
"  An  open  and  expanded  hand  signified  appear- 
ance ;  a  hand  half  shut,  and  the  fingers  a  litde 
bending,  consent ;  a  clenched  fist,  comprehen- 
sion ;  when  with  the  left  he  yet  thrust  the  ri^ht 
fist  closer,  knowledge.'"  iNow  this  situation 
of  their  judgment  upright  and  inflexible,  receiv- 
ing all  objects  without  application  or  consent, 
leads  them  to  their  ataraxy,  which  is  a  peace- 
able condition  of  life,  temperate,  and  exempt 
from  the  agitations  we  receive  by  the  impres- 
sion of  opinion  and  knowledge  that  we  tnink 
we  have  of  things:  whence  spring  fear» 
•Tuiee,  enr^,  imm^emte  desira,  ambition; 
pride,  superstition,  love  of  novelty,  rebellion, 
disobedience,  obstinacy,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  bodily  ills ;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline :  for 
they  debate  alter  a  very  gentle  manner ;  they 
fear  no  requital  in  their  aisputes ;  when  they 
affirm  that  heavy  things  descend  «x  vl  ^ 
they  would  be  sony  to  be  believed,  nl^enM  of 
ana  love  to  be  contradicted,  to  jndgmcnt  tha 
enpnto  doubt  and  «i«,N»>ae  of  ^^^^ 
indgment,  which  is  their  end. 
They  only  put  forward  their  propositions  to 
contend  with  those  they  think  we  nave  in  our 
belief.  If  you  take  thdr  arguments,  thev  will 
as  readily  maintain  the  contrary :  'tis  all  one 
to  them,  thev  have  no  choice.  If  you  maintain 
that  snow  is  black,  they  will  argue  on  the 
contrary  that  it  is  white ;  if  you  say  it  is  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  they  will  maintam 
that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold,  of  certain  judg- 
ment, that  you  know  nothing,  they  will  main- 
tain that  you  do.  Yea,  and  u  by  an  affirmative 
axiom  you  assons  them  that  you  doubt,  they 
will  aigue  against  you  that  you  doubt  not ;  or 
that  you  cannot  judge  and  determine  that  you 
doubt  And  by  this  extremity  of  doubt,  which 
jusdet  itself,  they  separate  and  divide  themselves 
from  many  opinionis  even  of  those  they  have 
several  ways  maintained,  both  concerning  doubt 
and  ignorance.  ''  Why  shall  not  they  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt,"  say  they, ''  as  well  as  the 
doffmatistB,  one  of  wnom  says  green,  another 
yeUow  ?  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  to  us  to 
grant,  or  deny,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  ambiguous  V  And  where  others 
are  carried  away,  either  by  the  custom  of  their 
country,  or  by  the  instruction  of  parents,  or  by 
aocidenL  as  oy  a  tempest,  without  judgment 
and  widiout  choice,  nay,  and  for  the  most 
part  before  the  age  of  discretion,  to  such 
and  such  an  opinbn,  to  the  sect  whether  Stoic 


the  other  seeptie.  The  first  afflras  th«y  hain  fonnd  the  trnth* 
the  next  declare  it  to  be  above  oor  comprehension,  and  the 
others  are  still  in  quest  of  it* 

s  Lucre!,  ir.  470. 

s  Cieero,  JUmO.  it  47. 
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or  EpieDreaa,  with  which  they  are  prepos- 
teswd,  eDflaved,  and  fast  bound,  as  to  a  tbin^ 
they  eaonot  fonake:  Ad  avamatmque  ditci" 
pUnam,  vebii  tempegtate^  aelatiy  ad  «an^  tan~ 
qunm  ad  Boxum^  adlueretcunt :  h  **  every  one 
:  cieavet  to  the  doctrine  be  has  happened  upon, 
-as  to  a  rock  against  which  he  has  been  thrown 
by  tempest  ;'*  why  shall  not  these  likewise  be 
permitted  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and  consider 
tbinsB  without  obligation  or  slavery?  hoc 
libenareM  et  tobttwrea^  quod  integra  iUis  ett 
Judicandi  potntaa :*  "in  this  more  uncon- 
strained and  free,  because  they  have  the  greater 
power  of  jttdgine/'  Is  it  not  of  some  advantage 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  necessity  that  euros 
otliers  7  Is  it  not  better  to  remain  in  suspense 
than  to  entangle  one's-self  in  the  innumerable 
errors  that  human  fiucv  has  produced?  Is  it  not 
much  better  to  susnend  one's  persuasion  than  to 
intermeddle  with  toese  wrangling  and  seditious 
divisions :  '*  What  shall  I  choose  7 '  <<  What 
yon  please,  provided  you  will  dioose."'  A 
very  foolish  answer ;  but  such  a  one,  neverthe- 
leis,  as  all  dogmatism  seems  to  point  at,  and 
bv  wbich  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  we  are  ignorant  of. 

Take  the  most  eminent  side,  that  of  the  great- 
est reputation :  it  will  never  be  so  sure  that  you 
shall  not  be  lorced  to  attack  and  contend  with 
a  hundred  and  a  hundred  adversaries  to  defend 
it.  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  out  of  this  hurly- 
burlv?  You  are  permittea  to  embrace  Aris- 
totle's opmions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  as  much  seal  as  vour  honour  and  life,  and 
to  give  the  lie  to  Plato  thereupon,  and  shall 
they  be  interdicted  to  doubt  him  7  If  it  be  law* 
ful  for  PansBtins*  to  mabtain  his  opinion  about 
augury,  dreams,  oracles,  vaticinations,  of  which 
the  Stoics  made  no  doubt  at  all ;  why  may  not 
a  wise  man  dare  to  do  the  same  in  all  things 
that  he  dared  to  do  in  those  he  had  learned  of 
his  masters,  established  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  school,  whereof  he  is  a  professor  and  a 
member?  If  it  be  a  child  that  judges,  he  knows 
not  what  it  is;  if  a  wise  man,  he  is  prepossessed. 
They  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  marvellous 
advantage  in  battle,  having  eased  themselves  of 
the  care  of  defence.  If  you  strike  them,  they 
care  not,  provided  they  stnke  too,  and  they  torn 
every  thing  to  their  own  use.  If  they  over- 
come, your  argument  is  lame;  if  you,  theirs; 
if  thcry  fall  short,  they  verify  ignorance ;  if  you 
M  short,  you  do  it ;  if  they  prove  that  nothing 
is  known,  'tis  well ;  if  they  cannot  prove  it,  'tu 
also  well:  Ut  quum  in  eadem  re  porta  con- 
trariis  in  partibua  momenta  inveniuntur,  faet^ 
^«J,  oh  utraque  parte  asienno  natineatur  .•» 
<<  That  when  like  sentiments  happen  pro  and 

f^,  *°  ,***®   *"*    ***>**gi   the  assent  may  on 
both  sides  be  more  eaaly  suspended.''     And 


>  Ckno,  Aead.  ii.  S. 

«  Id.  a.  il. 

•  Id.  tt.  U.  4a. 

4  ifoatiisBt  co&dDUtt  to  quote  Cieero,  Acad.  U. 


they  make  aeeooat  to  find  oat,  with  much 
greater  facility,  whv  a  thing  b  fidse  than  why 
'tis  true ;  that  whicn  is  not,  than  that  which  is; 
and  what  they  do  not  bdieve,  than  what  they 
do.  Their  way  of  speaking  is : — 
*'  I  assert  nothing ;  it  is  no  more  ^TteoJ^T" 
so  than  so,  or  tfisia  neither  one  pytrfaoanM. 
nor  t'other :  I  understand  it  not. 
Aopearaaees  are  every  where  equal :  the  law 
01  speaking,  pro  or  eon^  is  the  same.  Nothin|^ 
seems  true,  tnat  may  not  seem  false."  Their 
sacramental  word  is  Mx**^  that  is  to  say,  "  I 
hold,  I  stir  not."  This  is  the  burden  of  their 
son^,  and  oUiers  of  like  stuff.  The  efieet  of 
which  is  a  pure,  entire,  perfect,  and  absolute 
suspension  of  judgment.  They  make  use  of 
theur  reason  to  inquire  and  debate,  but  sot  to 
fix  and  determine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a 
popetnal  confession  of  ignorance,  a  Judgment 
without  bias,  propension,  or  inclination,  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  conceives  a  true  Mea  of 
Pyrrhonism.  I  express  this  fancy  as  well  as  I 
can,  by  reason  that  many  find  it  bard  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  authors  themselves  represent  it  a 
little  variously  and  obscurely. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  acdona  of  life,  they 
are  in  this  of  the  common  fiishion.         . 
They  yield  and  give  up  themselves    J S."****^ 
to  their  natural  mclinations,*  to  the 
power  and  impulse  of  passions,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  laws  and  customs,  and  to  the  tradition  of 
arts :  Non  enim  not  Deus  ista  sctre^  Bed  tan- 
tummodo  uti  voluitJ    **  For  God  would  not 
have  us  know,  but  only  use  those  thin^." 
They  suffer  their  ordinary  actions  to  be  guided 
by  those  things,  without  any  dispute  or  judg- 
ment.   For  which  reason  I  cannot  consent  to 
what  is  said  of  P^rrho,  by  those^  who  represent 
him  heavy  and  immovable,  leading  a  kind  of 
savage  and  unsociable  life,  standing  the  justle 
of  carts,  going  upon  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
refusing  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  laws. 
This  is  to  enhance  upon  his  discipline :  he  would 
never  make  himself  a  stock  or  a  stone,  he  would 
show  himself  a  living  man,  discoursing,  reason- 
ing, enjoying  all  reasonable  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  employing  and  making  use  of  all  his 
corporal  and  spiritual  Acuities  in  rule  and  rea- 
son.   The  fantastic,  imaginary,  and  fidse  pri- 
vileges that  man  had  usurped  of  lording  it, 
ordaining,  and    establishing,   he   has   utterly 
(quitted  and  renounced.  Yet  there 
is  no  sect  but  is  constrained  to    The  «^^ 
pesnnit  her  sage  to  follow  several    |*  ufe^^ 
things  not  comprehended,  per-    pcumooet. 
ceiv^i,  or  consented  to,  if  he 
means  to  live.  And  if  he  goes  to  sea,  be  fbUows 
that  design,  not  knowing  whether  his  voyage 
shall  be  successful  or  no ;  and  only  insists  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  vessel,  the  experience  of  the 


*  (^cero,  if  cod.  i.  IS. 

*  S«  Seztoa  Eoapiricm  deelaree  exprctaly,  and  ia  so  mAnj 
words.    Pjfrrh.  Ifypot.  l  6. 

7  Cicero,  df  Dioin.  i.  IS. 

*  Leertius,  Laden,  Aulos  Gcllius,  end  others. 
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pilot,  and  the  conTenience  of  die  fleaaon,  and 
such  probable  circamstances ;  after  which  he  is 
bound  to  go,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  appearances,  provided  there  be  no  express 
and  manifest  eontrariety  in  them.  He  has  a 
body,  he  has  a  soal ;  the  senses  push  them,  the 
mind  spars  them  on.  And  although  he  does  not 
find  in  himself  this  proper  and  singular  sign  of 
judging,  and  that  he  perceives  tliat  he  ought 
not  to  engage  his  consent,  coiiridering  that  there 
may  be  some  false,  equal  to  these  true,  appear- 
ances, yet  does  he  not,  for  all  that,  fail  of  car- 
rying on  the  offices  of  his  life  with  great  liberty 
and  convenience.  How  many  arts  are  there 
tliat  profess  to  consist  more  in  conjecture  than 
knowledge ;  that  decide  not  on  true  and  false, 
and  only  follow  that  which  seems  so !  There 
are,  say  they,  true  and  false,  and  we  have  in 
as  wherewith  to  seek  it ;  but  not  to  make  it 
stay  when  we  touch  it.  We  are  much  more 
prudent,  in  letting  ouTBclves  be  regulated  by 
the  order  of  the  world,  without  inaniry.  A  soul 
clear  from  prgudice  has  a  marvellous  advance 
towards  tranquillity  and  repose.  Men  that 
judge  and  control  weir  judges,  do  never  duly 
submit  to  them. 

How  much  more  docile  and  easy  to  be  go- 

2?bL?d£  Pon  »nd  dvil  polity,  are  simple 
poMdtotubmit  and  incurious  minds,  than  those 
itr^'J^  over-vigilant  wits,  that  will  still 
TernoMnt.  be  pratmg  of  divine  and  human 

causes !  There  is  nothing  in  hu- 
man invention  that  canries  so  great  a  show 
of  likelihood  and  utility  as  this ;  thu  presents 
man,  naked  and  empty,  oonfewing  hk  natural 
weakness,  fit  to  receive  some  foreign  force  from 
above,  unfurnished  of  human,  and  therefore 
more  apt  to  receive  into  him  the  divine  know- 
ledge, making  nought  of  his  own  judgment,  to 
give  more  room  to  faith;  neither  disoelieving 
nor  establishing  any  doema  against  common 
observances ;  humble,  obedient  disciplinable, 
and  studious ;  a  sworn  enemy  of  herny  ;  and 
consequently  freeing  himself  fifom  vain  and  irre- 
ligious opinions,  introduced  by  false  eecti.  Tis 
a  olank  paper  prepared  to  receive  such  forms 
from  the  finger  of  Ood  as  he  shall  please  to 
write  upon  it.  The  more  we  resign  and  commit 
ourselves  to  God,  and  the  more  we  renounce 
ourselves,  of  the  greater  value  we  are.  "  Take 
in  good  part,"  says  Ecclesiastes,  **  the  tilings 
that  present  themselves  to  thee,  as  they  seem 
and  taste  from  hand  to  mouth :  the  rest  is  out 
of  thy  knowledge."*  Dondnus  novit  coaitO" 
Hones  kommtim,  quaniam  vanm  sunt:  "The 
Lord  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  that  they  are 
but  vanity."* 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  three  general  sects  of 
philosophy,  two  make  open  profusion  of  doubt 


I  lU.  as. 

*  Psalm  seiii.  11. 

*  Plato,  TfaiMiw. 

4  Ciccfo,  2We.  QiMt.  L  a> 


and  ignorance ;  and  in  that  of  the  dogmatists, 
which  is  the  third,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  greatest  part  of  "Aa  nnit  of 
them  only  assume  this  &ce  of  con-  S^tST&Si- 
fidence  and  assurance  that  they  tlm. 
may  produce  the  better  effect: 
they  nave  not  so  much  thought  to  establish 
any  certainty  for  us,  as  to  show  us  how  fiu* 
they  have  proceeded  in  theur  search  of  troth : 
Qtutm  doeti  fingunt  magris  guam  norunt  :* 
''Which  the  learned  rather  feign  than  know." 
Timieus,  being  to  instruct  Socrates  in  what  he 
knew  of  the  ffods,  the  world,  and  men,  proposes 
to  speak  to  nim  as  a  man  to  a  man ;  and  thnt 
it  is  sufficient,  if  his  reasons  are  probable  as 
those  of  another ;  for  that  exact  reasons  were 
neither  in  his  nor  any  other  mortal  hand  ; 
which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imitated : 
Ut  potero  expUcabo:  nee  tamen,  vi  Pythms 
Apollo^  certa  ut  sint  et  fixa  qum  dixero;  sed, 
ut  homuncubUf  mobaMUa  conjeetura  seguens  f 
"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  explain ;  affirm- 
>i>gi  yet  not  as  the  Pythian  oracle,  that  what  I 
say  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  like  a  mere  man, 
that  follows  probabilities  by  conjecture."  And 
this,  upon  the  natural  and  common  subject  of 
tlie  contempt  of  death :  he  has  elsewhere  trans- 
lated from  the  very  words  of  Plato :  Si  forte, 
de  Deorum  naiura  ortu^ue  mundi  disserenies, 
minus  id  quod  habennus  tn  ammo  eonseguimur, 
haud  erit  mtrtim :  teguum  est  enim  mendnisse, 
et  me,  ipd  disseram,  hominem  esse,  et  vos,  gui 
Judicetts,  ut,  nvrobabUia  dicentur,  nihU  uttna 
requiratis,*  ''  If  perchance,  when  we  discouine 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  world's  original,* 
we  cannot  do  it  as  we  desire,  it  will  be  no  great 
wonder.  For  it  is  just  you  should  remember 
that  both  I  who  speak  and  you  who  are  to 
jud^e,  are  men :  so  that  if  probable  things  are 
delivered,  you  shall  require  and  expect  no 
more."  Aristotle  ordinarily  heaps  up  a  peat 
number  of  other  men's  opinions  and  belieb,  to 
compare  them  with  hu  own,  and  to  let  us  see  how 
mucn  he  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  likelihood  of  truth ; 
for  truth  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  others ;  which  made  Epicurus 
religiously  avoid  quoting  them  in  his  writings. 
This  is  the  prince  of  all  dogmatists,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  him  that  the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  have  room  for  doubt.*  In  earnest,  we 
sometimes  see  him  shroud  and  muffle  up  himself 
in  so  tiiick  and  so  inextricable  an  obscurity 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  his  advice ; 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  Pyrrhonism  under  a  resolutive 
form.  Hear  Cicero  s  protestation,  who  expounds 
to  us  another's  fimcy  by  bis  own  :  Qiui  regui- 
runt  guid  de  guague  re  tpsi  sentiamus  curiosius 
id  faciunt  guam  necesse  est,  .  .  Httcinphilo- 
Sophia  ratio  contra  omnia  dmerendi,n»diamgue 


s  Cieero,  Tnnaimikm  nf  th§  Thmtm,  e.  S. 

•  QiU  pimru  noWl,  mm  mt^oiti  teg^iuHtur  imhim,  Thii  ia 
a  aajinf  .  not  of  Aristotle,  but  of  Aneaa  SjMm,  who  bceaau 
Pope,  vndar  the  title  of  PSw  II. 
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rem  apert^  Judieandi,  prqfecta  h  Soeraie, 
repetUa  ab  Areemkup^  confirmata  h  Cameade, 
usque  ad  noitram  viget  tetatem,  •  «  .  .  Hi 
tumuSf  qui  omnilnu  verts  falsa  qutedam  ad- 
juncta  esse  dicanms^  tanta  simiUtudine  utinOs 
nulla  inMt  certe  judieandi  et  assefUiendi  nota.^ 
"  Tbey  who  desire  to  know  what  we  think  of 
every  thing  are  therein  more  inquisitive  than  is 
necessary.  This  practice  in  philoeophv  of  dis- 
puting against  every  thing,  and  of  absolutely 
concluding  nothingi  begun  by  Socrates,  re- 
peated by  Aroesilans,  and  confirmed  by  Car- 
neades,  has  continued  in  use  even  to  our  own 
times.  We  are  they  who  declare  that  there  is 
so  great  a  mixture  of  things  false  amongst  all 
that  are  true,  and  they  so  resemble  one  another, 
that  there  can  be  in  them  no  certain  mark  to 
direct  us  either  to  judge  or  assent."  Why  hath 
not  Aristotle  only,  but  most  of  the  philosopheiB, 
affected  difficulty,  if  not  to  set  a  greater  value 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  subject,  and  amuse  the 
curiosity  of  our  minds  by  giving  them  this  hol- 
low and  fleshless  bone  to  pick  ?  Clitomachus 
affirmed  ''That  he  could  never  discover  by 
Carneades*8  writings  what  opinion  he  was 
of.'"  This  was  it  that  made  Epicurus  affect 
to  be  abstruse,  and  that  procured  Heraclitus 
the  epithet  of  ffKomyof}  Difficulty  is  a 
coin  the  learned  make  use  of,  like  jugglers, 
to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  art,  and 
which  human  sottishness  easily  takes  for  cul:- 
reot  pay. 

Clarut,  ob  obscunm  Unguam,  magb  inter  inmes  »  •  '• 
Omnia  enim  stoUdi  maps  admiituitttr,  amantque 
Inverab  quae  tub  Terbis  latitantia  cernaDtJ* 

*'  Bombait  and  riddle  best  do  pnppiee  please, 
For  fools  admire  and  love  sueb  things  as  these ; 
And  a  dull  quibble,  wrapt  in  dubious  phrase. 
Up  to  the  height  doth  taeir  wise  vonoer  raise." 

Cicero*  reprehends  some  of  his  friends  for  giving 
more  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  astrology, 
logic,  and   geometry,  than  they  were  reuly 


*  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear,  1.  S. 

s  Montaigne  (remarks  Mr.  Coste)  has  svppoaed  fhb  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these :— "  The  opinion 
of  which  Calliphon  Cameades  so  studiously  defended  that 
he  eren  seemed  to  approve  of  it,  although  Clitomachus 
affirmed  that  he  nerer  could  understand  what  was  approred 
bj  Cameades. "<-ilc<i4.  Qtunt.  x.  45  But  this  is  not  sajing 
"  That  Clitomachus  asserted  that,  by  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades,  he  could  never  discover  his  opinion."  The  dispute 
is  not  what  were  the  opinions  of  Carneades  in  the  general, 
but  what  he  used  to  say  in  defence  of  Calliphon's  private 
opinion  concerning  what  constitutfs  man*s  chief  good.  For- 
asmuch as  Cameades  was  an  Aeademician,  1m  could  not 
advance  any  thing  positive  or  clearly  decisive  upon  this  im- 
portsnt  question,  which  was  the  reason  that  Clitomachus 
never  coiud  understand  whst  was  the  opinion  of  Cameades  in 
this  matter.  Calliphon  made  the  chiel  good  .consist  in  plea- 
sure and  virtue  both  together,  which,  says  Cicero,  Cameades 
also  was  not  willing  to  contradict,  "  not  that  he  approved  it, 
but  that  he  might  oppoee  the  Stoics  $  not  to  deetde  the  thing, 
but  to  embarrass  the  Stoics."— iicm<.  QtuMi.  iv.  42.  In  this 
same  book  Cicero  explains  to  us  several  of  Cameades*s 
opinions ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  he  only  does  it 
as  thev  are  set  forth  by  Clitomachus.  **  Having,'^  says  he, 
*'  explained  all  that  Cameades  says  upon  this  subject,  all 
those  opinions  of  Antiochus  (the  Stoie)  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  But,  for  fear  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  making 
him  say  what  I  think,  I  shall  deliver  nothing  but  what  I 
collect  from  Clitomachus,  who  passed  his  life  aith  Cameades 


worth ;  saying  that  they  were  by  -^,..  .  , 
these  diverted  firom  ^  dnties  of  STpiSd^ 
life,  and  from  more  profitable  and  eome  of  the 
proper  stodie..  The  Cynaaick  jSSS^^SS,. 
phuoBophers,  m  like  manner,  de- 
spised physics  and  Ic^c.  Zeno,  in  the  very 
banning  of  the  boolu  of  the  commonwealth, 
declared  all  the  liberal  arts  of  no  use.'  Chry- 
sipmis  said  **  That  what  Plato  and  Aristotle 
fa^  writ,  concerning  lone,  they  had  only  done 
in  sport,  and.  by  way  of  exercise ;"  and  oonld 
not  believe  that  they  spoke  in  earnest  of  so  vain 
a  thing.7  Plutarch  says  the  same  of  metaphy- 
sics. And  Epicurus  would  have  said  as  much 
of  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetry,  mathematics,  and, 
natural  philosophy  excepted,  of  all  the  sciences  ,- 
and  Socrates  or  them  all,  excepting  that  which 
treats  of  manners  and  of  life,  w  hatever  any 
one  required  to  be  instmcted  in,  by  him,  he 
would  ever,  in  the  first  place,  demand  an  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  of  his  life  present  and 
past,  which  he  examined  and  judged,  esteeming 
all  other  learning  subsequent  to  that  and  super- 
numerary :  Parum  mihi  placeant  ea  Uiterti, 
qua  ad  mrtutem  doctaribus  tnhil  prafuerunt.^ 
**  That  learning  is  in  small  repute  with  me 
which  nothing  profited  the  teachers  themselves 
to  virtue."  Most  of  the  arts  have  been  in  like 
manner  decried  by  the  same  knowledge ;  but 
they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  from  ue  pur- 
pose to  exercise  their  wits  in  those  very  matters 
wherein  there  was  no  solid  advantage. 

As  to  the  rest,  some  have  looked  upon  Plato 
as  a  do^atist,  others  as  a  doubter,  others  in 
some  thmgs  the  one,  and  in  other  things  the 
other.  Socrates,  the  conductor  of  his  dialogues, 
is  eternally  upon  questions  and  stirring  up  dis- 
putes,  never  determining,  never  satisfying,  a,nd 
professes  to  have  no  other  science  but  that  of 
opposing  himself.  Homer,  their  author,  has 
equally  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy,  to  shew  how  indiflierent  it  was 
which  way  we  should  choose.    'Tis  said  that 


till  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  being  a  Carthaginian,  was  a 
man  of  great  penetration,  very  studious,  moreover,  and  very 
exact."  Acad.  QiMsef.  iv.  81.  "I  have.**  savs  Cicero,  "  a 
little  before  explained  to  you,  from  the  words  of  Clitoma- 
chus, in  what  sense  Cameades  declared  these  matters." 
These  very  things  Cicero  repeats  afterwards,  where  he  tran- 
scribes tlkem  from  a  book  which  Clitomachus  had  composed 
and  addressed  to  the  poet  Lueilius.  After  this,  how  could 
Cicero  make  Clitomachus  say  that,  bjy  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades  in  general  he  could  never  discover  what  were  his 
sentiments  7  The  trath  is  that  Clitomachus  had  not  read 
the  writings  of  Cameades ;  for,  except  some  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  Anarathesi  king  of  Cappadocia,  which  ran  in  his 
naoBOk  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  as  Diogenes  Laertins  says 
expressly,  were  preserved  in  the  books  of  his  disciples.— /n 
Vita  Cameadit.  The  same  hintorian  tells,  us  that  Clito- 
machus, who  composed  above  400  volumes,  applied  himself 
above  all  things  to  illustrate  the  sentiments  oi  Caraeadea, 
whom  he  succeeded. 
>  Oftsnflir.    Cicero,  de  FSn.  iL  5. 

*  Lucret.  L  (US* 

*  De  Offic.  i.  0. 

*  Lacrtius,  ii.  9S. 
7  Id.  in  vitd. 

■  Plutarch,  ContraHctiom  of  the  State  Pkiloeophen^ 
where,  however,  Chryaippus  says  just  the  contrary  to  what  b 
here  attributed  to  him. 

*  Sallttst,  BeU,  Jug.  e.  85,  where  the  Uxi  is  somewhat 
different. 
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ten  flevenl  sects  sprung  from  Plato ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  never  did  any  instruction  luJt  and 
stumble,  if  his  does  not.' 

Socrates  said  that  midwives,*  in  taking  upon 
them  the  trade  of  helping  oUiers  to  Uring  forth, 
left  the  trade  of  brrogmg  forth  themselves; 
and  that  by  the  title  of  a  wise  man  or  sase, 
which  the  eods  had  conferred  upon  him,  ne 
was  disabled,  in  his  virile  and  mental  love,  of 
the  faculty  of  bringinff  forth,  contenting  himself 
to  help  and  assist  those  that  could;  to  open 
their  nature,  anoint  the  passes,  and  facilitate 
their  birth ;  to  judge  of  the  infant,  baptize, 
nourish,  fortify,  swath,  and  circumcise  it,  exer- 
cising and  employing  his  understanding  in  the 
perils  and  fortunes  oi  others. 

It  is  so  with  the  most  part  of  this  third  sort 
of  authors,  as  the  ancients  have  observed  in 
the  writings  of  Anazagoras,Democritus,  Parroe- 
nides,  Xenophancs,  and  others.    They  have  a 
way  of  writing,  doubtful  in  substance  and  de- 
sign, rather  enquiring  than  teaching,  though 
they  mix  their  style  with  some  dogmatical  pe- 
riods.   Is  not  the  same  thing  seen  in  Seneca 
and  Plutarch?    How  many  contradictions  are 
there  to  be  found  if  a  man  pry  narrowly  into 
them !    So  many  that  the  reconciling  lawyers 
ought  first  to  reconcile  them  every  one  to  tliem- 
selves.  Plato  seems  to  have  afifected  this  method 
of  philosophising  in  dialogues ;  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  greater  decency,  from  several 
mouths,  deliver  the  diversity  and  variety  of  his 
own  fancies.    It  is  as  well  to  treat  variously  of 
things  as  to  treat  of  them  conformably,  and 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  with 
greater  profit.    Let  us  take  example  from  our- 
selves :  judgments  are  the  utmost  point  of  all 
dogmatical  and  determinative  speaking;  and 
yet  those  arrit$  that  our  parliaments  give  the 
people,  the  most  exemplary  of  them,  and  those 
most  proper  to  nouriso  in  them  the  reverence 
due  to  that  dienity,  principally  through  the 
sufficiency  of  t£e  persons  acting,  derive  their 
beauty  not  so  much  from  the  conclusion,  which 
with  them  is  quotidian  and  common  to  every 
judge,  as  from  the  dispute  and  heat  of  divens 
ana  contrary  arguments  that  the  matter  of  law 
and  equity  will  permit.    And  Uie  largest  field 
for  reprenension  that  some  philosophers  have 
against  others  is  drawn  from  the  diversities  and 
contradictions  wherein  every  one  of  them  finds 
himself  perplexed,  either  on  purpose  to  shew  the 
vacillation  of  the  human  mind  concerning  every 
tiling,  or  ignorantlv  compelled  by  the  voTubilitv 
and  incomprehensibility  of  all  matter;  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  maxim — **  In  a  slipperv  and 
sliding  place  let  us  suspend  our  beuef ;    for, 
as  Euripides  says. 


<« 


Ood't  Tsriooa  works  perplex  the  thoughts  of  men."* 


>  PUto,  Meeittea. 

*  Id  French,  eof  et-/eiiMiet. 

*  Plvtareh,  Ofih»  Oruelea  tktU  haoe  eeated, 

*  Cieero,  Qumt,  AcU,  if,  ft. 


Like  that  which  Empedocles,  as  if  tnuiqiorted 
with  a  divine  fuiy,  and  compelled  by  truth, 
often  strewed  here  and  there  in  his  writings : 
"  No,  no,  we  feel  nothing,  we  see  nothing ;  all 
things  are  concealed  from  us ;  there  is  not  one 
thinff  of  which  we  can  positively  say  what  it 
is;"^  according  to  the  divine  saying:  Cogi^ 
tcUionei  mortaiium  Hnddet^  ei  incerUt  ad  in' 
ventumes  nottrtB  et  providentim.*  "  For  the 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  doubtful ;  and  our 
devices  are  but  uncertain.''  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange  if  men.  despairing  to  overtake 
what  they  hunt  after,  have  not  nowever  lost 
the  pleasure  of  the  chaoe ;  study 
being  of  itself  so  pleasant  an  em-  The  icvefa  o# 
ployment;  and  so  pleasant  that  ^eeJhteooem. 
amongst  the  pleasures,  the  Stoics  petion. 
forbid  that  also  which  proceeds 
from  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  will  have  it 
cubred,  and  find  a  kind  of  intemperance  in  too 
much  knowledge. 

Democritus  having  eaten  figs'  at  his  table 
that  tasted  of  bonev,  fell  presently  to  consider- 
ing with  himself  whence  tiiey  should  derive  this 
unusual  sweetness ;  and,  to  be  satisfied  in  it, 
was  about  to  rise  from  the  table  to  see  the  place 
whence  the  figs  had  been  ^thered ;  whicn  his 
maid  observing,  and  having  understood  the 
cause,  smilinelv  told  him  that  "  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  that,  for  she  had  put  them 
into  a  vessel  in  which  there  had  been  honey." 
He  was  vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  that  she 
had  deprived  him  of  the  occasion  of  this  enquiry, 
and  roobed  his  curiosity  of  matter  to  work  upon : 
'<  Go  thy  way,"  said  he,  **  thou  hast  done  me 
an  injury ;  but,  for  ail  that,  I  will  seek  out  the 
cause  as  if  it  were  natural ;"  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  found  out  some  true  reason  for  a 
fabe  and  imaginary  effect  This  story  of  a 
famous  and  great  philosopher  very  clearly  re- 
presents to  us  that  studious  passion  that  puts 
us  upon  the  pursuit  of  things,  of  the  acquisition 
of  which  we  despair.  Plutarch  gives  a  like 
example  of  some  one  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
in  that  whereof  he  was  in  doubt,  that  he  mi^ht 
not  lose  the  pleasure  of  enquiring  into  it :  like 
the  other  who  would  not  that  his  physician 
should  allay  the  thirst  of  his  lever,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  quenching  it  by 
drinking.  Saiius  est  supervacua  diseere^  guam 
nihUJ  **  'Tis  better  to  learn  more  than  neoes^ 
sary  than  notliing  at  all."  As  in  all  sorts  of 
feeding,  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  very  often 
single  and  alone,  and  that  what  we  take,  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  palate,  is  not  always  nou- 
rishing or  wholesome ;  so  that  which  our  minds 
extract  from  science  does  not  cease  to  be  plea- 
sant, though  there  be  nothing  in  it  either 
nutritive  or  healthfuL  Thus  they  say  :  "  The 
I  consideration  of  nature  is  a  diet  proper  for  our 


•  Witdom,  ix.  14. 

*  The  word  in  Plutareh  (Table  Talk,  ques.  13}  iirov  wUpov, 
a  eucttmbcr,  snd  not  tov  vScov,  a  fie,  m  Montaigne  hat  traae- 
Iat>  d  it,  eopyinfr  after  Amjot  and  Xjlauder. 

'Seneca,  tSpiat.  8S. 
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minds,  it  raises  and  elevates  ns,  makes  ns  disdain 
low  and  terrestrial  things,  by  comparing  them 
with  those  that  are  celestial  and  high.    The 
mere  inquisition  into  great  and  occult  things  is 
very  pleasant,  even  to  those  who  acquire  no 
other  benefit  than  the  reverence  and  fear  of 
judging  it.''    This  is  what  they  profess.^    The 
vain  ima^  of  this  sickly  curiosity  u  yet  more 
manifest  in  this  other  example  which  they  so 
often  urge.    **  Eudoxus  wished  and  begged  of 
tlie  eods  that  he  might  once  see  the  sun  near  at 
hand,  to  compreheml  the  form,  ereatness,  and 
beauty  of  it ;  even  though  he  would  thereby 
be  immediately  burned.'^    He  would  at  the 
price  of  his  life  purchase  a  knowledge,  of  which 
the  use  and  possession  should  at  the  same  time 
be  taken  irom  him :  and  for  this  sudden  and 
vanishing  knowledge  lose  all  the  other  know- 
ledge he  had  in  present,  or  might  afterwards 
have  acquired. 
I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that  Epi- 
curus, Plato,  and   Pythagoras, 
Tiie  atomi  of      have  given  us  their  atoms,  ideas, 
ideuofPiLo,     ^^^  numbers,  for  current  pay. 
the  numbera  of    They  Were  too  wise  to  establish 
wlS*SdulOT      ^^^^  articles  of  faith  upon  things 
were  adTtaoed.    SO  disputable  and  uncertain.    But 
in  that  obscurity  and  ignorance 
in  which  thie  world  then  was,  every  one  of 
these  great  men  endeavoured  to  present  some 
kind  of  image  or  reflection  of  light,  and  worked 
their  brains  for  inventions  that  might  have  a 
pleasant  and  subUe  appearance ;  provided  that, 
though  false,  they  mieht   make   good  their 
eround  against  those  that  would  oppose  them. 
l/tdcuique  lata  pro  ingemo  finguntWy  nan  ex 
ideniuB  vt.'    '<  These  things  every  one  fancies 
according  to  his  wit,  and  not  by  any  power  of 
knowledge." 
One  of  the  ancients,  who  was  reproached, 
''  That  he  professed  philosophy. 
What  b  tnM       of  which  he  nevertheless  in  his 
cond!!Srt(i'the    o^»  judgment  made  no  great 
phUoMphen       account,"  made  answer,  ''That 
wHiiSSfUSi*"     tliis  was  truly  to  philosophize." 
to  £e  lawa.        They  wished  to  consider  all,  to 
balance  every  thing,  and  found 
that  an  employment  well  suited  to  our  natural 
curiosity.     Some  things  diey  wrote  for  the 
benefit  of  public  society,  as  their  religions; 
and  for  that  consideration  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  not  examine  public  opinions 
to  the  quick,  that  they  might  not  disturb  the 
common  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country. 

Plato  treats  of  this  mystery  with  a  raillery 
manifest  enough  :  for  where  oe  writes  accont- 
ine  to  hb  own  method  he  fives  no  certain 
rule.  When  he  plays  the  legislator  he  borrows 
a  magisterial  and  positive  style,  and  boldly 
there  foists  in  his  most  fantastic  myentions,  as 


*  Cieeio,  iicmL  U.  41.    SelMea,  Nut,  Qumt,  1. 

*  Plutarch,  Tftol  jrot*  cannot  line  yeyontljr  aeeardinr  to 
tkt  doelrine  nf  Kpieurtu.    See  alio  Laertiiu  in  the  Life  of 


fit  to  perenade  the  yulgar,  as  impossible  to  be 
believed  by  himself;  l^owing  very  well  how 
fit  we  are  to  receive  all  sores  of  impressions, 
especially  the  most  immoderate  ana  prepos- 
terous :  and  yet,  in  his  Laws^  he  takes  smgiilar 
care  that  nothing  be  sung  in  public  but  poetry, 
of  which  the  fiction  and  mbulous  relations  tend 
to  some  advantageous  end ;  it  being  so  easy  to 
imprint  all  sorts  of  phantasms  in  human  minds, 
that  it  were  injustice  not  to  feed  them  rather 
with  profitable  untruths  than  with  untruths 
that  are  unprofitable  and  hurtful.  He  says 
yery  roundly,  in  his  Bepubiic^^  "  That  it  is 
often  necessary,  for  tiie  benefit  of  men,  to 
deceive  them.''  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
that  some  of  the  sects  haye  more  followed 
truth,  and  the  others  utility,  by  which  the  last 
have  gained  their  reputation.  'Tis  the  misery 
of  our  condition  that  often  that  which  presents 
itself  to  our  imagination  fbr  the  truest  aoes  not 
appear  the  most  useful  to  life.  The  boldest 
sects,  as  the  Epicurean,  P}'rrhonian,  and  the 
new  Academic,  are  yet  constrained  to  submit 
to  the  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the  account. 

There  are  other  subjects  tiiat  they  have 
tumbled  and  tossed  about,  some  to  tiie  right 
and  others  to  the  left,  every  one  endeavouring, 
rifi'ht  or  wrong,  to  giye  them  some  kind  of 
colour;  for,  having  found  nothing  so  abstruse 
that  they  would  not  venture  to  «peak  of,  they 
are  very  often  forced  to  forge  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous conjectures;  not  tiiat  they  themselves 
looked  upon  them  as  any  foundation,  or  esta- 
blishing any  certain  truth,  but  merely  for 
exercise.  Is  on  tarn  id  sensisse  quod  dicerent, 
quam  exercere  ingenia  materuB  difficuUate 
videniur  voluisse,  "  They  seem  not  so  much 
themselves  to  haye  believed  what  they  said,  as 
to  have  had  a  mind  to  exercise  their  wits  in  the 
difiiculty  of  the  matter."  And  if  we  did  not 
take  it  thus,  how  should  we  palliate  so  great 
inconstancy,  variety,  and  vanity  of  opinions, 
as  we  see  nave  been  produced  by  those  excel- 
lent and  admirable  men?  As,  for  example, 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  imagine,  to 
guess  at  God,  by  our  analogies  and  conjec- 
tures? To  direct  and  govern  him  and  the 
world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws  ?  .  And  to 
serve  ourselves,  at  the  eicpense  of  the  divinity, 
with  that  small  portion  of^  capacity  he  has  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  our  natural  condition; 
and  because  we  cannot  extend  our  sight  to 
his  glorious  throne,  to  have  brought  him  down 
to  our  corruption  and  our  miseries  ? 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
ing religion,  that  seems  to  me  tue 
most  likely  and  most  excusable,    JlbieTafi"' 
that  acknowledged  God  as  an    human  opi- 
incomprehensible  power,  the  ori-    .°*?°J  toudOng 
ginal  and  preserver  of  all  thinp,    "**''"°' 
all  goodness,  all  perfection,  receiving  and  taking 


©: 


Smdoinu,  who  waa  a  celebrated  Pjthagorean,  cootempurarr 
with  Plato. 

*  M.  Seneca,  Suanr.  4. 

4  B  okv. 
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IB  good  part  the  honour  and  reverence  that 
man  paid  him,  under  what  method,  name,  or 
ceremonies  soever : 

Jopiter  omnipotens  reram,  legusiqae,  denmque. 
Progenitor,  geoitxizqas.' 

"  Jow,  the  almiglitj,  anthor  of  all  tUnflnif 
•    Th*  Cuhcr,  mtktut,  of  both  gods  and  kinga.'* 

* 

This  zeal  has  nnivenally  been  looked  upon 
from  heaven  with  a  eracions  eye.  All  govern- 
ments have  reaped  Srait  firom  their  devotion : 
impious  men  and  actions  have 
^iMttha  everywhere  had  suitable  events. 

bMviMigaof  Pagan  histories  acknowledge 
•monTtho  dignity,  order,  justice,  prodines, 

I'agana.  and  orsclcs,  employed  for  tneur 

profit  and  instruction  in  their  fabu- 
lous religions :  God,  through  his  mercy,  vouch- 
safing, by  these  temporal  benefits,  to  cherish 
the  tender  principles  of  a  kind  of  brutish  know- 
ledge that  natural  reason  gave  them  of  him, 
through  the  deceiving  images  of  their  dreams. 
Not  only  deceiving  and  false,  but  impious  also 
and  injurious,  are  those  that  man  has  forged 
firom  lus  own  invention ;  and  of  all  the  reli- 
gions that  St.  Paul  found  in  re- 
ite  nnknown  pute  at  Athens,  that  which  they 
nad  dedicated  '^  to  the  unknown 
God  seemed  to  him  the  most  to 
be  excused.' 

Pythaj^oras  shadowed  the  truth  a  little  more 
closely,  judging  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
first  cause  and  being  of  beings  ought  td  be 
indefinite,  without  limitation,  without  dedara^ 
tion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  extreme 
effort  of  our  ima^nation. towards  perfection, 
every  one  amplifymg  the  idea  accorcung  to  the 
talent  of  his  capacity.  But  if  Numa  attempted 
to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this 
project;  to  attach  them  to  a  religion  purely 
mental,  without  any  prefixed  object  and  mate- 
rial mixture,  he  undertook  a  thing  of  no  use : 
the  human  mind  could  never  support  itself 
floating  in  such  an  infinity  of  inform  thoughts ; 
diere  is  required  some  certain  image  to  be  pre- 
sented according  to  its  own  model.  The  divine 
majesty  has  thus,  in  some  sort,  suffered  himself 
to  oe  circumscribed  in  corporal  limits  for  our 
advantage.  His  supernatural  and  celestial  sa- 
cramentB  have  signs  of  our  earthly  condition ; 
his  adoration  is  by  sensiUe  oflioes  and  words : 
for  'tis  man  that  believes  and  prajrs.  I  shall 
omit  the  other  arguments  upon  this  subject: 
but  a  man  would  Imve  much  ado  to  make  me 
believe  tbit  ihe  si^ht  of  our  crucifixes,  that  the 
picture  of  onr  Sfiviour's  passion,  that  the  orna- 
ments and  ceremonious  motions  of  our  churches, 
that  the  voices  accommodated  to  the  devotion 
of  our  thoughts,  and  that  emotion  of  the  senses, 
do  not  warm  the  souls  of  the  people  with  a 
religious  passion  of  very  advantageous  effect. 


© 


I  Tliaao  whkh  am  Iba  tcfaea  «f  Valerina 
uiBaaimd  from  Varro,  Crooa  whom  St.  Aogualiae 
Cham  in  hia  book  IH  CtirftetelM,  viL  g,  11. 

•  deU^tk§Apoaitm,  zvtt.  SS. 


Of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  body, 
as  necessity  required  in  that  vnivenal  blindness, 
I  should,  1  fiuicy,  most  incline  to  those  who 
adored  the  sun : 

La  Lamito  commnne, 
L'oll  do  monda  i  et  ai  Diau  aa  chef  porta  daa  yaulz, 
Laa  rayona  da  aoiaU  aont  aea  yenlz  radieux. 
Qui  donnant  Tia  a  ioata,  nooa  maintiennent  et  gardent  { 
Et  lea  C^eta  daa  homaina  an  e«  monde  regardent : 
Ca  b«Mi,  ea  giand  adcil,  oni  nooa  faiet  1m  aaiaona. 
Salon  qu'il  antra  ou  aort  oe  aea  dooaa  maisona; 
Qui  lamplit  i'oniTen  de  aea  vertua  eo0;naaca ; 
Qui  d'un  tniet  da  aea  jaulz  nooa  diaupa lea  nnea: 
L'aaprit,  Taipo  do  monde,  aidant  at  Sambofant, 
Bn  la  eoona  d'on  joor  tout  la  del  toumoyaat  { 
Plan  d'immenea  grandaor,  rood,  vagabond,  et  feme  ( 
Leqoel  tioit  daaaoiiha  lojr  font  la  oumda  poor  f cnna  i 
£n  rtpoa.  aana  lapoa ;  mU,  et  aana  Kioar  i 
Fila  aaane  da  natnra,  at  la  para  do  joor  :> 


«<  Ilia  eeouBfln  Uobt  tbiKi  aqnal  abinaa  on  all, 
DiAiaed  anmna  tba  wbola  terreatrial  ball  % 
And,  If  tba  almigbtj  Ruler  of  tbe  akiea 
Haa  avaa,  tba  aun-beama  am  bia  radiant  ajraa, 
Tbat  Ufa  and  aafetr  gif«  to  tquok  and  old, 
And  all  men**  aetiona  upon  eartb  bebold. 
Tbia  great,  tbia  beantifnl,  tba  glorioua  aun, 
Wbo  makea  tbair  eooraa  tba  Twiad  acaaona  run  t 
Tbat  witb  Ua  tiftnaa  flUa  tbe  onivena. 
And  witb  one  dance  can  aollen  douda  diaparae  { 
Kartb*8  Ufa  and  aool,  tbat,  Samiog  in  bia  apbara, 
Surroonda  tba  beavana  in  one  day^a  career  { 
Immenaalf  great,  moring  yet  firm  and  round, 
Wbo  iba  vbola  world  bdow  baa  made  bia  bound ; 
At  raat,  witboot  raat,  idla  witboui  ateT, 
Natnra'a  firat  eon,  and  fetber  of  tba  oaj :" 

forasmuch  as,  beside  this  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his,  'tis  the  only  piece  of  this  machine  that 
we  discover  at  the  remotest  distance  fix>m  us ; 
and  by  that  means  so  littie  known  that  they 
were  pardonable  ibr  entering  into  so  great 
admiration  and  reverence  of  it. 

Thales,^  who  first  inquired  into  this  sort  of 
matter,  believ^l  God  to  be  a  Spirit  that  made 
all  things  of  water ;  Anaximander,  that  the 
g^s  were  always  dying  and  entering  into  life 
asaiu ;  and  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds ;  Anaximines,  that  the  air  was  God, 
that  he  was  procreate  and  immense,  always 
moving.  Anaxagoras  the  first,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  description  and  manner  of  all  things 
were  conducted  by  the  power  and  reason  of  an  in- 
finite spirit  AlcmsBon  gave  divinity  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  to  the  soul.  Pythagoras 
made  God  a  spirit,  spread  over  the  nature  of  all 
thin^  whence  our  souls  are  extracted ;  Par- 
menide^  a  cirele  sorronnding  the  heaven,  and 
supporting  the  world  bv  the  ardour  of  light. 
Empedodes  pronoonoea  the  four  elements,  of 
which  all  tmngs  are  composed,  to  be  gods ; 
Protagoras  had  nothing  to  say,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not,  or  what  they  were ;  Demo- 
critus  was  one  while  of  opinion  that  the  imam 
and  their  dreuitions  were  gods ;  another  while, 
the  nature  that  darts  out  those  images ;  and  then, 
our  science  and  intelligence.  Plato  divides  his 
belief  into  several  opinions:  he  says,  in  his 
TimttuSf  tbat  the  Fatner  of  the  World  cannot 
be  named ;  in  his  Laws,  that  men  are  not  to  in- 


*  Roniard. 


*  Tbia  foUowing  analTala  of  tba  Bcntben  Mytbology  ia 
pfineipally  taken  bom  Cicero,  dr  JVaf.  iMor.  1.  10,  fte. 
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quire  into  bis  being;  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
same  books,  he  makes  the  world,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  and  our  sonls,  gods ;  ad- 
,  mitting,  moreover,  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  ancient  institution  in  every  republic. 
Xenophon  reports  a  like  perplexity  in  Soerates^s 
doctrme ;  one  while  that  men  are  not  to  inquire 
into  the  form  of  God,  and  presently  makes  him 
maintain  that  the  sun  is  God,  and  the  soul  God ; 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  then  that  there 
are  many.    Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato, 
makes  Gt>d  a  certain  power  governing  all  thin^, 
and  that  he  has  a  soul.    Aristotle  one  while 
savs  it  is  the  spirit,  and  another  the  world ;  one 
while  he  gives  the  world  another  master,  and 
another  while  makes  God  the  heiEit  of  heaven. 
Zenocrates  makes  eight,  five  named  amongst 
the  planets ;  the  sixth  composed  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  88  of  so  many  members ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  the  snn  and  moon.   Heradides  Ponticus 
does  nothing  but  float  in  his  opinion,  and  finally 
deprives  God  of  sense,  and  makes  him  shift 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  at  last  says  that 
it  is  heaven  and  earth.    Theophrastus  wanders 
in  the  same  irresolution  amongst  his  fancies, 
attributing  the  superintendenoy  of  the  world 
one  while  to  the  understanding,  another  while 
to   heaven,  and  then   to    the   stars.     Strato 
sajjrs  that  'tis  nature,  she  havine  the  power 
of[  generation,  augmentation,  and  diminution, 
wiuout  form  and  sentiment.     Zeno  says  'tis 
the  law  of  nature,  commanding  good  ana  pro- 
hibiting evil;  which  law  is  -an  animal;  and 
takes  away  the  accustomed  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Vesta.    Diogenes  Apolloniates,  that  'tis 
air.*      Zenophanes  makes  God  round,  seeing 
and  hearing,  not  breatliing,  and  having  nothing 
in  common  with  human  nature.    Aristo  thinks 
the  form  of  God  to  be  incomprehensible,  de- 
prives him  of  sense,  and  knows  not  whether  he 
be  an  anim^  or  something  else ;  Cleanthes,  one 
while  supposes  it  to  be  reason,  another  while  the 
world,  another  the  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the 
supreme  heat  rolling  about,  and  envirpning  all. 
Perseus,  Zeno's  disciple,  was  of  opinion  that 
men  have  eiven  the  title  of  gods  to  such  as  have 
been  useful,  and  have  addra  any  notable  ad- 
vantage to  human  life,  and  even  to  profitable 
things  themsel ves.  Chry sippus  made  a  confused 
heap  of  all  the  preceding  theories,  and  reckons, 
amongst  a  thousand  forms  of  gods  that  he  makes, 
the  men  also  that  have  been  deified.     Diagoras 
and  Theodorus  flatly  denied  that  there  were  any 
gods  at  all.    Epicurus  makes  the  sods  shining, 
transparent,  and  perflable,  lodged  as  betwixt 


1  Tbis  word  baring  been  miaprioted  age  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tion! of  Che  EsMTs,  the  blander  has  been  hitherto  esrafully 
retained,  though  one  ff  the  meet  obriooa  deanipdoa.  Ciecro 
himaelf,  from  whom  Montaigne  ia  qooting,  eaye  ezpraeely 
elaewhere  (De  Not.  Dear.  i.  IS.),  that  "  air  b  the  god  of  Dio- 
gcnea  Apolloniates  j"  with  him  agrees  8t.  Anatin,  la  his  book 
ie  Cieitaie  Dei^  viii.  St  from  whom  it  also  appears  that  this 
philosopher  ascribed  sense  to  the  air,  and  that  he  called  it 
the  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  aod  that  it 
was  endowed  with  divfane  reason,  without  which  aothinir  could 
be  made.    "  "— •     •    -    -    -•  -"  - 

genes 


naowsa  wiui  oiyme  reason,  wicnouc  wuca  aotbing  could 

ide.  M .  Bavle,  in  his  dictbnary  at  the  aiticle  of  '*  IMo- 

of  Apolloma,"  infers,  '*  that  he  made  a  whole,  or  a 


two  forts,  betwixt  two  worlds,  secure  from 
blows,  clothed  in  a  human  figure,  and  with 
such  members  as  we  have ;  which  members  ar« 
to  them  of  no  use : 


Ego  Denm  geoos  esse  semper  dixi,  et  dietm  ecditom ; 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  human  um  gemia.* 

"  I  ever  thought  that  gods  abore  there  were. 
But  do  not  tlimk  they  care  what  ihen  do  luve." 

Trust  to  your  philosophy,  my  masters ;  and 
brag  that  you  have  found  toe  bean  in  the 
oake  when  you  see  what  a  rattle  is  here  with 
so  many  philosophical  heads  I  The  perplexity 
of  so  many  worldly  fbrms  has  gained  this  over 
me,  that  manners  and  opinions  contrary  to 
mine  do  not  so  much  displease  as  instruct  me ; 
nor  80  much  make  me  proud  as  they  humble 
me,  in  comparing  them.  And  all  other  choice 
than  what  comes  finom  the  express  and  imme- 
diate hand  of  God  seems  to  me  a  choice  of  very 
little  privilege.  The  policies  of  the  worid  are 
no  less  opposite  upon  this  subject  than  the 
schools,  by  which  we  may  understand  that  for- 
tune itselt  is  not  more  variable  and  inconstant, 
nor  more  blind  and  inconsiderate,  than  our 
reason.  The  things  that  are  most  unknonn 
are  most  proper  to  be  deified  ;  wherefore  to 
make  gods  of  ourselves,  as  the  ancients  did, 
exceeds  the  extremest  weakness  of  understand- 
injf.  I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along 
with  thoee  who  adored  the  serpent,  the  dog,  or 
the  ox :  forasmuch  as  their  nature  and  being  is 
less  known  to  us,  and  that  we  have  more  room 
to  imagine  what  we  please  of  those  beasts,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  extraordinary  faculties.  But 
to  have  made  gods  of  our  own  ^k^moA 

condition,  of  whom  we  ought  to  Jtimi  the' 
know  the  imperfections ;  and  to  utmost  degree 
have  attributed  to  them  desire,  ^^^^ 
an^,  revenge,  marria^^es,  gene-  *^^' 
ration,  alliances,  love,  jealousy,  our  members, 
and  bones,  t>ur  fevers  and  pleasures,  our  death 
and  obsequies ;  this  must  needs  have  proceeded 
from  a  marvellous  inebriety  of  the  human 
understanding; 

Que  procul  usque  adeo  divloo  ab  numiae  distant, 
Inque  Deum  oumero  quae  slnt  indigna  videii  t'    - 

'*  From  ditrine  natures  these  so  distant  are. 
They  are  unworthy  of  that  character." 

Fomugy  4BiaJte$y  vestitus^  arnatus  noti  sunt; 
genera^  canfuffja,  cognaiiones,  ommaque  tra^ 
aucta  ad  tmdUtudmem  wnbeciiiitatis  humane: 
nam  et  perturbatis  animu  inducuntur ;  aceipi^ 
mui  emm  dearum  cupidUates^  ttgrUudmei^  tro- 


eompound,  of  air  and  the  dirine  virtue,  in  which,  if  air  was 
the  nuitter,  the  dinne  virtue  was  the  soAl  and  form ;  and  that, 
by  eonsequenee,  the  air,  animated  by  the  dinne  Tirtue.  ought, 
aeeording  to  that  philosopher,  to  be  strled  God.  As  for  the 
rest,  this  philosopher,  by  ascribing  unoerstanding  to  the  air, 
diflfered  from  his  master  Anaximenes,  who  thought  the  air 
Inanimate."  Montairae  himself  says,  further  on  in  the  chap- 
ter, *'  Either  the  infinity  of  nature  of  Anazimander,  or  the 
air  of  Diogenes,  or  the  numben  and  symmeCaea  of  Ifpihaf 

ms." 

*  Bnnins,  apud  Cicero,  4»  DMm,  ii.  60. 

'  Lucret.  ▼.  Ilt3* 
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cundioi  ;^  '<  Tlieir  forms,  aj;^  clothes,  and 
ornaments  are  known :  their  descents,  mar- 
riagis,  and  kindred,  and  all  adapted  to  the 
similitude  of  human  weakness ;  for  they  are 
represented  to  us  with  anxious  minds,  and  we 
read  of  the  lusts,  sickness,  and  anger  of  the 
gods  ;"  as  having  attributed  divinity  not  only 
to  fiuth,  virtue,  honour,  Concord,  liberty,  vic- 
tory, and  piety ;  but  also  to  voluptuousness, 
fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age,  misery  ;  to  fear, 
fever,  ill  fortune,  and  other  injuries  of  our  frail 
and  transitory  life : 

Quid  jarat  hoe,  templU  oostrM  Indueert  morea  f 
O  ciinra  in  terria  animie,  et  ooelestiom  inaacs!"* 

'*  O  earth-bom  aoaU !  by  earth-born  paaaiona  led. 
To  every  spark  of  beav'nly  influence  dead ! 
Think  je  that  what  man  ^oes  will  inspire 
In  minds  eeU»tial  the  asme  bsse  desire  7" 

The  Egyptians,  with  an  impudent  prudence, 
interdicted,  npon  pain  of  hanging,  that  any  one 
should  say  that  their  gods,  Serapis  and  Isis, 
had  formerly  been  men ;  and  yet  no  one  was 
ignorant  that  they  had  been  such ;  and  their 
raligies,  represented  with  the  finger  upon  the 
mouth,  signified,  says  Varro,'  that  mysterious 
decree  to  their  priests,  to  conceal  their  mortal 
original,  as  it  must  by  necessary  consequence 
cancel  all  the  veneration  paid  to  them.  Seeing 
that  man  so  much  desired  to  et^aaX  himself  to 
God,  he  had  done  better,  says  Cicero,^  to  have 
attracted  those  divine  conditions  to  himself,,  and 
drawn  them  down  hither  below,  than  to  send  his 
corruption  and  misery  np  on  high :  but,  to 
take  It  risht,  he  has  several  ways  done  both  the 
one  and  Sie  other,  with  like  vanity  of  opinion. 
When  philosophers  search  narrowly  into  the 
hierarchy  of  their  gods,  and  make 
a  great  bustle  about  distinguish- 
ing their  alliances,  offices,  and 
power,  1  cannot  believe  tliey  speak 
as  they  think.  When  Plato  de- 
scribes Pluto's  orchard  fo  us,  and 
the  bodily  conveniences  or  pains 
that  attend  us  after  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and  accommodates 
them  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  this  life : 

8eerati  celaat  eallcs,  et  myrtea  drcum 

SjIyb  teget ;  com  nan  ipsa  in  morte  reUnqmrat  s^ 

"  In  teeict  valea  and  myftle  groves  thev  lie, 
Nor  do  earea  leavS  them  even  when  they  die." 


Whether  the 
philosophers 
were  serious  in 
treatiac  of  the 
hierarehv  of 
their  gods,  and 
of  the  eondi- 
tioa  of  men  in 
another  life* 


when  Mahomet  promises  his  followers  a  Para- 
dise bunff  with  tapestry,  gilded  and  enamelled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  furnished  with 
wenches  of  excelling  beauty,  rare  wines,  and 
delicates  dishes ;  it  is  easily  mscemed  that  these 
are  deceivers  that  accommodate  their  promises 
to  our  aensuality,  to  attract  and  allure  us  by 
hopes  and  opinions  suitable  to  our  mortal  appe- 
tites.   And  yet  some  amongst  us  are  fallen  into 


>  Cicero,  it  Nat.  Deor,  li.  S8. 

s  Para.  iL  Ol.    Montaigne  haa  tnnspoaed  the  Unaa,  and 
inatitated  indmeere  for  immutUre. 

*  Qooted  by  St.  Angoatin,  Dt  CMi,  Dei,  zvliL  S. 

*  Tm§e.  Quin.  i.  10. 


the  like  error,  promising  to  themselves  after  the 
resurrection  a  terrestrial  and  temporal  life, 
accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  conve- 
niences and  pleasures.  Can  we  believe  that 
Plato,  he  who  had  such  heavenly  conceptions, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Divinity 
as  thence  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Plato,  ever  thought  that  the  poor  creature,  man, 
had  any  thing  in  him  applicable  to  that  incom- 
prehensible power?  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  weak  holds  we  are  able  to  take  were  capable, 
or  the  force  of  our  understanding  sufficient,  to 
participate  of  beatitude  or  eternal  pains  7  We 
should  then  tell  him  from  human  reason :  "  If 
the  pleasures  thou  dost  promise  us  in  the  other 
life  are  of  the  same  kind  that  I  have  enjoyed 
here  below,  this  has  nothing  in  common  with 
infinitv ;  tnough  all  my  five  natural  senses 
should  be  even  loaded  with  pleasure,  and  my 
soul  full  of  all  the  contentment  it  could  hope  or 
desire,  we  know  what  all  this  amounts  to,  all 
this  would  be  nothing :  if  there  be  an^  thing  of 
mine  there,  there  is  nothing  divine ;  if  this  be 
no  more  than  what  may  belong  to  our  present 
condition,  it  cannot  be  of  any  value.  All  con- 
tentment of  mortals  is  mortal.  Even  the  know- 
ledge of  our  parents,  children,  and  friends,  if 
that  can  affect  and  delight  us  in  the  other  world, 
if  that  still  continues  a  satisfaction  to  us  there, 
we  still  remain  in  earthly  and  finite  conve- 
niences. We  cannot  as  we  ought  conceive  the 
greatness  of  these  high  and  divine  promises,  if 
we  could  in  any  sort  conceive  them  :  to  have  a 
worthy  imagination  of  them  we  must  imagine 
them  unimaginable,  inexplicable,  and  incom- 
prehensible, and  absolutely  another  thing  than 
those  of  our  miserable  experience.  '*  Eye  bath 
not  seen,"  saith  St.  Paul,  **  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  roan,  the 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,"*  And  if,  to  renaer  us  nst  be 

capable,  our  being  were  reformed    the  change  of 
and  changed  (as   thou,    Plato,    oar  being  to 
8ay«t,  by  thy  purificatioiiO,  it    ^^i;^. 
ought  to  be  so  extreme  and  total    nna. 
a  change  that,  by  physical  doc- 
trine it  will  be  no  more  us ; 

Rector  erat  tune  cum  bello  certabat ;  at  ille 
Tractua  ab  JEmonio  non  erat  Hector  eqoo ;' 

"  Re  Hector  was  whilst  he  could  fight,  but  when 
Diagg'd  by  Achillea'  staeda,  no  Hector  then  ;*' 

it  must  be  something  else  that  roust  receive 
these  recompenses : 

Quod  mutatur  .  .  .  diaaolntur ;  tnterit  ergo : 
Tr^jiciuntur  enim  partea,  atque  ordine  migrant.* 

"  Things  changed  dissolved  are,  and  therefore  die; 
Their  paru  are  miz'd,  and  Irom  their  order  fly.*' 

For  in  Pythagoras's  metempsychosis,   and 


»  JBneU,  vL  443. 

4  CorintJUamt,  i.  S,  0 ;  after  laaiah,  Iziv.  4. 

V  Ovid,  TWsl.  iu.S,S7. 

•  Lnciet.  iii.  7B0< 
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the  change  of  habitation  that  he  imagined  in 
souls,  can  we  believe  that  the  lion,  in  whom 
the  soul  of  Caesar  is  enclosed,  does  espouse 
CcBsar's  passions,  or  that  the  lion  is  he  ?  For  if 
it  was  still  Cfesar,  they  would  be  in  the  right 
who,  controverting  this  opinion  with  Ptato, 
reproach  him  that  the  son  might  be  seen  to  ride 
his  mother  transformed  into  a  mule,  and  the  like 
absurdities.  And  can  we  believe  that  in  the 
mutations  that  are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
into  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  new  comers 
are  not  other  than  tlieir  predecessors  7  From 
the  ashes  of  a  phoDniz,  a  worm,  they  say,  is 
engendered,  and  from  that  another  phoenix  ;^ 
who  can  imagine  that  this  second  phoenix  is  no 
other  than  the  first  ?  We  see  our  silk-worms, 
as  it  were,  die  and  wither ;  and  from  this  wi- 
thered body  a  butterfly  is  produced ;  and  from 
that  another  worm ;  how  riaiculous  would  it  be 
to  imagine  tliat  this  was  still  the  first !  That 
which  once  has  ceased  to  be  is  no  more : 

Nee,  ti  matwiam  nMtrmm  eollegerit  ntaa 
Post  obitam,  ruraumque  redegviit,  nt  siU  nunc  est, 
AtiiiM  itcram  nobis  fiaerint  di^  lamina  fitm. 
Pertinent  qaidqunm  tamen  ad  no*  id  quoqae  factnm, 
Interrupta  ■eoiel  cam  ait  repetentia  noatra.' 

"  Neither  tho*  time  abould  gather  and  reatoro 
Our  matter  to  the  form  it  waa  before. 
And  Kive  again  new  light  to  aee  withal. 
Would  th«t  new  figure  ua  concern  at  aUj 
Or  we  again  ever  the  tame  be  seen,  *  * 

Our  being  having  interrupted  been." 

And,  Plato,  when  thou  sayest  in  another 
place  that  it  shall  be  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
that  will  be  concerned  in  the  fruition  of  the 
recompense  of  another  life,  thou  tellest  us  a  thing 
wherein  there  is  as  little  appearance  of  truth : 

Scilicet,  avolsli  radtdbus,  ut  nequit  ullam 
Dispiecre  ipsli  oeulua  rem,  aeorsum  eoipore  toto  ;' 

"  No  more  than  eyes  once  from  their  optica  torn. 
Can  ever  after  any  thing  diaeem  ;" 

for,  by  this  account,  it  would  no  more  be 
man,  nor  consequently  us,  who  would  be  con- 
cerned in  this  enjoyment :  for  we  are  composed 
of  two  principal  essential  parts,  the  separation 
of  which  is  the  death  and  ruin  of  our  being : 

Inter  enim  jeeta  eat  vital  panaa,  vageqoe 
I>eerrarunt  paaaim  motua  ab  aenaibua  omnea  ;* 


**  When  once  that  y, 
'Ha  joat  the  aame  aa  we  had  never  been 


panae  of  life  u  come  between. 


t$ 


we  cannot  say  that  the  man  suffers  when  the 
worms  feed  upon  his  members,  and  that  the 
earth  consumes  them : 

EC  nihil  hoe  ad  noe,  qui  coitn  conjugioqne 
Corporia  atqne  aninue  eonaiatimua  nniter  apti.* 

"  What*a  that  to  ua  ?  for  we  are  onlj  we. 
While  aottl  and  bodj  in  one  frame  agrae." 

Moreover,  upon  what  foundation  of  their  justice 


1  Pliny,  iSr«f .  HiMl.  x,  ii. 

*  Lucret  iii.  859, 

•  Jd.  H.  ftte. 
«  Id.  tt.  87S. 


can  the  gods  take  notice  of  or 
reward  man  after  his  death  for  5*^j£jS^****5 
his  good  and  virtuous  actions,  puniahmmto  in 
since  it  was  themselves  that  put  anociMr  lifa. 
them  in  the  way  and  mind  to  do 
them  7  And  why  should  they  be  offended  at 
or  punish  him  for  wicked  ones,  since  them- 
selves have  created  in  him  so  frail  a  condition, 
and  when,  with  one  jglance  of  their  will,  they 
mi^ht  prevent  him  from  fidling?  Might  not 
Epicurus,  with  great  colour  of  human  reason, 
object  this  to  Plato,  did  he  not  often  save  him- 
self with  this  sentence :  *'  That  it  is  impoesible 
to  establish  any  thing  certain  of  the  immortal 
nature  by  the  mortal  V*  She  does  nothing  but 
err  throughout  but  especiallv  when  she  med- 
dles with  divine  things,  who  does  more 
evidently  perceive  this  than  we  ?  For  although 
we  have  given  her  certain  and  infallible  prin- 
ciples; and  though  we  have  enliffhten^  her 
steps  with  the  sacred  lamp  of  truth  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  communicate  to  us ;  we  daily 
see,  nevertheless,  that  if  she  swerve  never  so 
little  from  the  ordinary  path;  and  that  she 
stray  from,  or  wander  out  of  the  way  set  out 
and  beaten  by  the  church,  how  soon  she  loses, 
confounds  and  fetters  herself,  tumbling  and 
floating  in  this  vast,  turbulent,  and  waving  sea 
of  human  opinions,  without  restraint,  and  with- 
out any  determinate  end :  so  soon  as  she  loses 
that  ^pneat  and  common  road,  lAie  enters  into  a 
labvnnth  of  a  thousand  several  paths. 

if  an  cannot  be  any  tiling  but  what  he  is, 
nor  imagine  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  capacity.  '"  'Tis  a  greater  Th«  ridicuiooa- 
pr«»uroption,"  says  Plutarch,'  ^^^/l^' 
*'  m  them  who  are  but  men  to  know  God  b:r 
attempt  to  speak  and  discourse  of  JJJJf*""'  **'" 
the  gods  and  demi-^ods  than  it  ''*""*■"• 
is  in  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  music  to  give 
an  opinion  of  singing ;  or  in  a  man  who  never 
saw  a  camp  to  dispute  about  arms  and  martial 
aflfurs,  presuming  by  some  light  conjecture  to 
understand  the  effects  of  an  art  he  is  totally  a 
stranger  to."  Antiquity,  I  believe,  thought  to 
put  a  compliment  upon,  and  to  add  soroetlting 
to,  the  divine  grandeur  in  assimilating  it  to 
man^  investing  it  with  his  faculties,  and  adorn- 
ing It  with  his  u^ly  humours  and  most  shameful 
necessities :  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  pre- 
senting it  with  our  dances,*  mummeries^  and 
farces,  to  divert  it ;  with  our  vestments  to  cover 
it,  and  our  houses  to  inhabit,  coaxing  it  with 
the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sounds  of  music, 
with  festoons  and  nosegays:  and  to  accom- 
modate it  to  our  vicious  passions,  flattering  its 
justice  with  inhuman  vengeance,  and  with  the 
ruin  and  dissipation  of  things  by  it  created  and 
preserved  :  as  Tiberius  Sempronius,'  who  burnt 
the  rich  spoils  and  arms  he  had  gained  from 


*  Lueret.  857. 

•  In  hia  trcatiae,  Whp  the  Divine  JmUee  9omelime$  defer* 
the  punithment  of  Crime. 

'  Livy,  xli.  10. 
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the  enemy  in  Sardinia  for  a  sacrifice  to  Vulcan ; 
and  Paulus  ^milius,*  those  of  Macedonia,  to 
Mars  and  Minerva ;  and  Alexander,'  arriving 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  threw  several  ereat  ves- 
sels of  gold  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Thetes ; 
and  moreover  loading  her  altars  with  a  slaughter 
not  of  innocent  beasts  only,  but  of  men  abo, 
as  several  nations,  and  ours  among  the  rest, 
were  commonly  used  to  do ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has  not  done 
the  same: 

Sulmone  creatot 
QoBtoor  hie  jmrenet,  totidem,  quoc  ednmt  Ufeni, 
ViveatM  rsptC,  inferlM  quo*  immolet  umbria.* 

"  Pont  toiM  of  Sttlmo,  four  whom  Ufeni  bred, 
He  took  in  flight,  mud  Imng  Tictinu  led. 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Palbia,  and  expirs 
In  aacrillce  before  hia  fon'ral  pjre.'' 


ft 


The  Getee^  hold  themselves  to  be  immortal,  and 
that  their  death  is  nothing  but  a  journey  to  their 
god  Zamolxis.  Every  five  years  they  dispatch 
some  one  among  them  to  him,  to  entreat  of  him 
such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of.  This 
envoy  is  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  dispatch- 
ing him,  after  he  has  been  instructed  by  word 
ormouth  what  he  is  to  deliver,  is  that  of  the 
assistants,  three  hold  up  as  many  javelins,  upon 
which  the  rest  throw  his  body  with  all  their 
force.  If  he  happen  to  be  wounded  in  a  mortal 
part,  and  that  he  immediatelv  dies,  'tis  held  a 
certain  argument  of  divine  nivour ;  but  if  he 
escapes  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  wicked  and 
execrable  wretch,  and  another  is  dismissed  after 
the  same  manner  in  his  stead.  Amestris,*  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  beinfr  crown 
fo^^  old,caiuedatonee/oarteen|onng 
Bcn.  ^^  men,  of  the  best  families  of  Per- 
sia, to  be  buried  aHve,  according 
to  the  reli^on  of  the  country,  to  gratify  some 
infernal  deity.  And  even  to  this  day  the  idols 
of  Themixtitan  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
little  children,  and  the^  deli|^ht  in  no  sacrifice 
but  of  these  pure  and  mfieintme  souls ;  a  justice 
thirsty  of  innocent  blood : 

TBDtBm  veligio  potnit  anadcra  Bwlomm.* 

"  Such  impioua  uae  wfta  of  reli^on  made, 
flo  many  demon  afCta  it  could  peianade." 

The  Carthaginians  immolated  their  own  children 
to  Saturn ;  and  those  who  hAd 
2?[fH;*"j*J.  none  of  their  own  bought  of 
iMtoUSuB.  others,  the  fether  and  mother 
being  in  the  mean  time  obliged 
to  a«8t  at  the  ceremony  with  a  gay  and 
eontented  countenance.^ 

It  was  a  strange  &ncy  to  think  to  gratify 
the  divine  bounty  with  our  sJlictions ;  like  the 
Lacediemonians,"  who  regaled  their  Diana  with 
the  tormenting  of  young  boys,  whom  they 


I  livT,  sIt.  bs« 

*  Antan,^.  10,  Dtod.  Sienl.  17»  104,  are  the  only  hUtoriana 
of  ^Wfff^'*-  who  ppeak  abont  golden  Taaes  thrown  into  the 
aant  bat  they  any  nothing  about  the  alanchter  of  men. 

*  JBmeU,  X.  S17. 
4  Herod.  iT.  04. 

*  Pint.  OM  SupentUioH,  Herod.  viL  114.  Ameatria  wu 
■#    wife  of  Zenea. 


caused  to  be  whipped  for  her  sake,  very  often 
to  death.  It  was  a  savage  humour  to  imagine 
to  gratify  tlie  architect  by  the  subversion  of 
his  building,  and  to  think  to  take  away  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  by  punishing  the 
innocent :  and  that  noor  Iphigenia,  at  the  port 
of  Aulis,  should  by  tier  death  and  immolation 
acquit,  towards  God,  the  whole  army  of  the 
Greeks  from  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed , 

Et  caata  inccate,  nubendi  tempore  in  ipao, 
Hoatin  oondderet  mactatu  mceatn  parentia ;' 

"  That  the  ehaate  virgin  in  her  nuptial  band 
Should  die  by  an  unnat'ral  father's  hand  s*' 

-and  that  the  two  noble  and  generous  souls  of 
the  two  Decii,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  incline 
the  fiivour  of  the  gods  to  be  propitious  to  the 
afiairs  of  Rome,  should  throw  tnemselves  head- 
long  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy :  Qii«  fiUt 
tanta  dearum  iniqtdtasy  ut  placari  populo 
Romano  rum  posaent  nisi  tales  mri  occidisBent?^* 
'^  How  great  an  injustice  in  the  gods  was  it 
that  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  people 
of  Rome  unless  such  men  perished  V  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  for  the  criminal  to 
cause  himself  to  be  scourged  according  to  his 
own  measure  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  that  it 
purely  belongs  to  the  judge,  woo  considers 
nothing  as  chastisements  but  the  penalty  that 
he  appomts,  and  cannot  call  that  punianment 
whicn  proceeds  from  the  consent  of  him  that 
suffers.  The  divine  vengeance  pre-supposes  an 
absolute  dissent  in  us,  TOth  for  its  justice  and 
for  our  own  penalty.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,"  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  course 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went 
and  threw  the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewel 
he  had  into  the  sea,  believing  that  by  this 
voluntary  and  antedated  mishap  he  bribed  and 
satisfied  the  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune ;  and  she,  to  mock  his  folly,  ordered  it  so 
that  the  same  jewel  came  again  into  his  hands, 
found  in  the  lielly  of  a  fish.  And  then  to  what 
end  were  those  tearings  and  dismemberments 
of  the  Corybantes,  the  Menades,  and,  in  our 
times,  of  the  Mahometans,  who  slash  their 
fiicei,  bosoms,  and  limbs,  to  gratify  their  pro- 
phet:  seeing  that  the  offence  lies  in  the  will, 
not  in  the  oreast,  eyes,  genitak,  roundness  of 
form,  the  shoulders,  or  the  throat?  Tantus 
est  pertttrbata  mentis,  et  sedibus  sms  mUs€B, 
fuTOT,  ut  Mc  dU  placentur,  quemadmoaum  ne 
homines  giddem  saviunt,^  "  So  great  is  the 
fiiry  and  madness  of  troubled  minds  when  once 
dbplaced  from  the  seat  of  reason,  as  if  the  gods 
should  be  appeased  with  what  even  men  are 
not  so  cruel  as  to  approve."    The  use  of  this 


•  Lueret.  i.  109. 

7  PluUrch.  on  SupenNtion, 

•  Id.  Apotkegnu  of  the  Laeedmmonimu, 

•  Lucret.  i.  09> 

to  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dfor.  iii.  0. 

*•  Herud.  iii.  4,  and  43. 

>•  81.  August,  de  Civii.  Dfi,  Ti.  10. 
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■atond  oontextare  has  not  only  respect  to  us, 
bat  also  to  the  service  of  God  and  other  men  ; 
'tis  as  nnjust  for  us  voluntarily  to  wound  or 
hurt  it  as  to  kiU  ourselves  upon  any  pretence 
whatever :  it  seems  to  be  great  cowaraioe  and 
treason  to  exercise  cruelty  upon,  and  to  destroy, 
the  functions  of  the  body  toat  are  stupid  and 
servile,  to  spare  the  soul  the  solicitude  of  govern- 
ing them  according  to  reason :  UH  iratoi  deo$ 
thnenij  ^  de  prcpUioa  habere  merentur?  In 
regicBlihdinUvohqftatemeaeiraHiuntq^ 
ma  nemo  eUn,  ne  vhr  esse/,  Jubente  dondno, 
manus  iniuSi.^  **  Where  are  they  so  afraid 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods  as  to  merit  their  favour 
at  that  rate?  Some,  indeed,  have  been  made 
eunuchs  for  the  lust  of  princes :  but  no  man  at 
his  master's  command  has  put  his  own  hand  to 
unman  himself.^'.  So  did UieyfiUUieir  religion 
with  several  iU  effects : 


Baplniolim 

■tqiM  la^ft  fMta.* 


BiUfbiMparit 

'*  la  alder  tim« 
Bdiiioo  did  eonait  mott  Uuhl  oimM." 

Now  nothing  of  oun  can  in  any  sort  be  com- 
pared or  likened  unto  the  divine 
i2l£^^  nature^  which  will  not  blemish 
MwaiS^  ^^^  B^*^  ^^  ^^  much  imper- 
fcetionaofGod  fection.  How  Can  that  infinite 
JJJJ^St?  boMity,  powers  and  ffoodness 
ttoair  admit  of  any  correspondence  or 

aimilitude  to  such  aoject  things 
as  we  are,  without  extreme  wrong  and  manifest 
dishonour  to  his  divine  greatness?  Ir^rmum 
deifortku  est  hatmmbu$iet  ttuUum  dei  mplen^ 
tiui  eet  kamimbua.  <<  For  the  foolbhness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stron|;er  than  men."*  Stilpo,  the  phi- 
losopher, being  asked,  **  Whether  the  gods 
were  delighted  with  our  adorations  and  sacri- 
fices t"'^*  You  are  indiscreet,"  answered  he ; 
'^  let  us  withdraw  apart,  if  you  would  talk  of 
such  things."*  Nevertheless  we  prescribe  him 
bounds,  we  keep  his  power  besieged  by  our 
reasons  (I  call  our  ravings  and  dreams  reason, 
with  the  dispensation  of  philosophy,  which 
sasrs,  **  That  the  wicked  man,  and  even  the 
fool,  go  mad  by  season,  but  a  particular  form 
of  reason"),  we  would  subject  him  to  the  vain 
and  feeble  appearances  of  our  understandings, 
— ^him  who  has  made  both  us  and  our  know- 
ledge. •  Because  that  nothing  is  made  of 
nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the 
world  without  matter.  What!  has  God  put 
into  our  hands  the  keys  and  most  secret  springs 
of  his  jx>wer?  Is  he  obliged  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  ?  Put  the  case, 
O  man !  that  thou  hast  been  able  here  to  mark 
some  footsteps  of  his  effects :  dost  thou  there- 
fore think  toat  he  has  employed  all  he  can, 
and  has  crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this 


work  ?  Thou  seest  nothing  but.  the  order  and 
revolution  of  this  little  cave  in  which  thou  art 
lodged,  if,  indeed,  thou  dost  see  so  much : 
whereas  hu  divini^  has  an  infinite  jurisdiction 
beyond.  This  part  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  whole : 

Omida  earn  ctdo*  temqoe,  toMriqam, 
it  ad  ■nminun  caounai  lotiiH 


"  The  math,  tbn  am,  and  aUw,  ftom  pola  to  pole. 
An  anall,  nay,  nothing  to  tho  mightj  wbols." 

Tis  a  municipal  law  that  thou  allegest,  thou 
knowest  not  what  is  universal.  Tie  thyself  to 
that  to  which  thou  art  subject,  but  not  him ;  he 
is  not  of  thy  brotherhood,  thy  follow-citiien,  or 
comnanion.  If  he  has  in  some  sort  communi- 
cated himself  unto  thee,  'tis  not  to  debase  him- 
self unto  thy  littleness,  nor  to  make  tiiee  comp- 
troller of  ms  power :  the  human  body  cannot 
fly  to  the  clouds :  rules  are  for  thee.  The  sun 
runs  every  day  his  ordinary  course :  the  bounds 
of  the  sea  ana  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded : 
the  water  is  unstable  and  without  firmness :  a 
wall,  unless  it  be  broken,  is  impenetrable  to  a 
solid  body :  a  man  cannot  preserve  his  life  in 
the  flames ;  he  cannot  be  both  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth,  end  corporally  m  a  thousand  places 
at  once*  'TIS  for  toee  that  he  has  made  these 
rules ;  'tis  thee  that  they  concern :  he  has  ma- 
nifested to  Christians  tliat  he  has  enfranchised 
himself  from  them  all  when  it  pleased  him. 
And  in  truth,  why,  almighty  as  ne  is,  should 
he  have. limited  his  power  within  any  certain 
bounds?  In  fiivourof  whom  should  he  have 
renounced  his  privilese?  Thy  reason  has  in  no 
other  thing  more  of  likelihood  and  foundation 
than  in  that  wherein  it  persuades  thee  that 
there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds : 


THiaaqM,  at  bqImb,  Iiiaa»,  mare,  catara  qum  Mmt» 
If  OB  «Ma  anka,  oad  nomaro  masia  iaaiuMnU.* 


•«  That  aartt,  nm. 
Not  aiagla,  but 


a&d  tho  not  that  an^ 


^  The  most  eminent  minds  of  elder  times  be- 
lieved it ;  and  some  of  this  age  of 
oun,  compelled  by  the  appear-    23,? SS2 


ances 


of  \i 


uman  reason, 


do  the 


BO  new  opinion. 


•  St.  Aagnat  it  OaU.  IM,  aftwr  Soiaca. 

•  Lncrat.  i.  89. 

•  St.  Ptal.  1  CoriiUh,  L  9S. 
4  f  rtMntint,  fit  n'Mi 


same:  forasmuch  as  in  this  fobric 

that  we  behold  there  is  nothing  single  and  one. 

Cum  In  ■anuna  rea  nulla  ilt  ima, 
Unlea  qua  gignatnr,  ot  onica  aolaqao  cnacat  i* 


u 


Sinea  nothing's  ainglo  in  this  mighty  plac9i 
That  «aB  alono  beget,  alone  inornao;^ 


and  that  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  some 
number ;  by  which  it  seems  not  to  be  likely 
that  Gk>d  should  have  made  this  work  only 
without  a  companion ;  and  that  Uie  matter  ot 
this  form  should  have  been  totally  drained  in 
this  individuaL 

Qaaie  etiam  atqne  edam  talea  fateara 
Ease  alloa  alibi  congrcMiu  nuteriali ; 
Qiialii  hie  eat,  avido  oomplexu  qoem 


oomplexu  quern  tenM  asther.* 


•  Loeret.  li.  070. 

•  Lucret.  U.  I0S5. 
^  Id.  M.  1077. 

•  Id.  i».  10d4. 
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**  WImnCnv  'tft  neeeMuy  to  eoafen 
Tkat  there  nraet  elabwhere  be  the  like  cougreei 
Of  the  like  matter,  which  the  ciry  spece 
Boldi  fi»t  within  its  Infinite  eubraee." 

Especially  if  it  be  a  living  creatufe,  which  its 
motions  render  so  credible  Uiat  Plato  affirms  it,^ 
and  that  many  of  oor  people  do  either  confirm, 
or  dare  not  deny  it :  no  more  than  that  ancient 
opinion  that  the  heavens^  the  stars,  and  other 
members  of  the  world,  are  creatures  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  mortal  in  respect  of  Uieir 
composition,  but  immortal  by  the  determination 
of  the  Creator.    Now  if  there  be  many  worlds, 
as  Democritns,  Epicurus,  and  almost  all  philo- 
sophy has  believed,  what  do  we  know  that  the 
pnnciples  and  rules  of  this  of  ours  in  like  man- 
ner concern  the  rest.    They  may  peradventura 
have  another  form  and  another  politv.    Epi- 
curus' supposes  them  either  like  or  unake.  We 
see  ^  in  tnis  world  an  infinite  difference  and 
variety,^  only  by  distance  of  places;  neither 
com,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  animals  are  to  be 
seen  in  that  new  comer  of  the  world  discovered 
by  our  fathers ;  'tis  all  there  another  thing ;  and, 
in  times  past^  do  but  consider  in  how  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  had  no  knowledse 
either  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.    If  Pliny  and  He- 
rodotus are  to  be  believed,  there  are  in  certain 
places  kinds  of  men  very  little  resembling  us,* 
mongrel  and  ambiguous   forms,  betwixt  the 
human  and  bratal  natures :  there  are  countries 
where  men  are  bora  without  heads,  having 
their  mouth  and  eves  in  their  breast:  where 
they  are  aU  hermaphrodites ;  where  they  fo  on 
all  roar:  where  thev  have  but  one  eye  m  the 
forehead,  and  a  head  more  like  a  doe  than  like 
ours :  where  they  are  half  fish  the  lower  part, 
and  live  in  the  water :  where  the  women  oeur 
at  five  years  old^  and  live  but  eight :  where  the 
head  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  so  hard 
that  a  sword  will  not  touch  it,  but  rebounds 
aflain:  where  men  haye  no  beards:  nations 
that  know  not  the  use  of  fire :  others  that  eject 
seed  of  a  black  colour.     What  shall  we  say  of 
those  that  naturally  change  themselves  into 
wolves,  colts,  and  toen  into  men  aj|;ain7    And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Plutareh  says,*  that  in  some 
pkoe  of  the  Indies  there  are  men  wiAout 
mouths,  who  nourish  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  certain  odours,  how  many  of  our  descriptions 
are  fidse?  He  is  no  longer  risibl^nor,  perhaps, 
capable  of  reason  and  society.    The  disposition 
and  cause  of  our  internal  composition  would 
then  for  the  most  part  be  to  no  purpose^  and  of 
no  use. 


I  In  the  Timmu,  t  Lantine,  in  titd. 

*  The  ffoUowinc  inetueee  ere  tiken  from  the  Srd  end  4th 
Booke  of  Bcrodotu,  end  theSth.  7th,  and  Sth  of  Flinr.  Bat 
the  larger  portioii  of  thoM  traditiona  aie  itated  donbtinglj 
bf  both  anthora.  Pliny  expieaaly  aagra  that  a  petwni  who 
eaa  bo  peraoaded  that  men  were  erer  nwtamorphoeed 
into  wolfea»  and  afterwmida  Into  men  aydn,  will  be  ready  to 
flfo  hSa  credit  to  all  the  fablce  that  have  been  ioTented  for  ao 
■ODj  agea  poat}  and  haviBg  then  quoted  ■ome  atorica  of 
each  piotended  metamorphooea,  eriea  ont— "  It  ia  aatoniah- 
!•(  how  fu  the  Oraeka  have  extended  theb  credulity.  There 
la  no  lie  ever  ao  impudent  that  waata  a  witneea  to  proie  it." 
— JTol.  HM.  Tltt.  St. 

«  Pint.  On  ike  Fmee  ^f  Me  If eeii.  Pliny,  Noi  HUt,  7,  S. 


®2 


Moreover,  how  many  thinss  are  there  in  our 
own  knowledge  that  oppose  uose 
fine  rales  we  have  cut  out  for  and  SSi^Sm? 
prescribe  to  nature  ?  And  yet  we  to  the  miee  wo 
must  undertake  to  circumscribe  toULSJir^** 
thereto  Ood  himself!  How  many  "^"■*^* 
things  do  we  call  minumlous  and  contrary  to 
nature  ?  This  is  done  by  every  nation,  and  by 
every  man,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
ignorance.  How  many  occult  properties  and 
quintessences  do  we  daily  discover?  For,  for 
us  to  go ''  according  to  nature,"  is  no  more  but 
to  go  ''according  to  our  understanding,"  as 
far  as  that  is  able  to  follow,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see  into  it :  all  beyond  that  is,  for- 
sooth, monstrous  and  irrec^lar.  Now,  by  this 
account,  all  things  shall  be  monstrous  to  the 
wisest  and  most  understanding  men ;  for  human 
reason  has  persuaded  them  that  there  was  no 
manner  of  ground  nor  foundation,  not  so  much 
as  to  be  assured  that  snow  is  white,  and  Anaza- 
groras  affirmed  it  to  be  black  f  if  ^ere  be  any 
Sling,  or  if  there  be  nothine :  if  there  be  know- 
led^  or  ignorenoe,  which  Metrodorus  of  Chios 
denied  that  man  was  able  to  determine;*  or 
whether  we  live,  as  Euripides  doubts  whether 
the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whether  that  we  call 
death  be  not  life : 

Tit  4*  o7i«v  •!  {qir  Tov^,  ftcicXirrai  SaM?* 

and  not  without  some  appearance.  For  why 
do  we  derive  the  title  of  being  firom  this  instant, 
which  is  but  a  flash  in  the  infinite  course  of  an 
eternal  night,  and  so  short  an  interruption  of 
our  perpetual  and  natural  condition,  death  pos- 
sessing all  the  before  and  after  tnis  moment, 
and  sJso  a  good  part  of  the  moment  itself. 
Others  swear  there  is  no  motion 
at  all,*  as  the  foUowerB  of  Melis-  {£j!?\i^ 
susy  ud  that  nothing  stirs.  For  doJSL 
if  there  be  but  one,  neither  can 
that  spherical  motion  be  of  any  use  to  hiin.  nor 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  Plato 
proves :  ''  That  there  is  neither  generetion  nor 
corruption  in  nature."  Protagoras  saysP  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  doubt ;  that  a 
man  may  equafiy  dispute  of  all  things :  and 
even  of  tnis,  whether  a  man  can  equally  dispute 
of  all  'things :  Nausiphanes,'*  that  of  things 
which  seem  to  be,  nothing  is  more  than  it  is  not ; 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty : 
Parmenides,"  that  of  that  which  seems,  there  is 
no  one  thing  in  general ;  that  there  is  but  one 
thing :   Zeno,  that  one  same  is  not,  and  that 

•  Cieera,  ifeod.  tt.  SS  and  Si.    BpUi.  ad  Qmimi,  /nd, 

Seztoa  Empifkua,  Hwpoih,  PfV^kmn,  i.  IS.  Oalcn,  it 
abmpHe,  Matie.  iL  1,  fte.  A  German,  named  Voight,  hni 
alao  pnblidied  a  diaaertation  AAtefWttm  ntbonm  nMe. 

•  Cicero,  Aeod,  VL  tS.    Sextna  Empiricna,  Hjfpoih,  P^rr, 

r  Plato,  in  hie  Oargiaa,  p.  SM  {  Diof .  Leert.  L&e  of 
Pwrrko,  ix.  7S|  and  Seztna  Bmpiriena,  Pffrr.  Hjf^, 
ill.  14,  quote  theae  teraea  differenUy  from  one  another, 
and  from  what  thej  ua  hero,  but  there  ia  no  real  difttenee 
in  the  aenee. 

•  Laertiua,  in  etfJ.  «  Id.  In  alfd. 
^  Seneen,  KpUt.  88. 

"  Cleero,  dr  Nmi.  Dwr.  iit.  \  who  daewhen  {AeU.  U,  S?) 
attribntm  the  aaring  to  Xcnophanea. 
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there  is  nothing ;  if  there  were  one  thing,  it 
would  either  be  in  another  or  in  itself;  if  it  be 
in  another,  thev  are  two ;  if  it  be  in  itself,  they 
are  yet  two ;  tne  comprehending,  and  the  com- 
prehended.^ According  to  these  doctrines  the 
nature  of  things  is  no  other  than  a  shadow^ 
either  false  or  vain. 

This  way  of  speaking  in  a  Christian  man  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  very  indiscreet  and  irreve- 
rent. '^  God  cannot  die ;  God  cannot  contradict 
himself;  God  cannot  do  this  or  that."  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  divine  power  so  limited  .by  the 
laws  of  men's  mouths ;  and  the  idea  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  those  propositions  ought  to 
be  more  religiously  and  reverently  expremed. 

Our  speaking  has  its  &iiings  and  defects,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest.  Most  or  the  occasions  of 
disturbance  in  the  world  are  mimmatical  ones : 
our  suits  only  spring  from  disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  laws ;  and  most 
mnnl^de.  ^'^*"  proceed  from  the  inability 
heSt.  of  ministers  clearly  to  express  the 

conventions  and  treaties  of  amity 
of  princes.  How  many  auarrels,  and  of  how 
great  importance,  has  the  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this  syllable  hoc,  created  in  the  world  r 
Let  us  take  the  clearest  conclusion  that  loeic 
itself  presents  us  withal :  if  you  sav,  '*  It  is  fine 
weather/'  and  that  you  say  true,  it  is  then  fine 
weather.  Is  not  this  a  venr  certain  form  of 
s|)eaking  ?  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us ;  that  it 
will  do  BO,  let  us  follow  the  example :  If  you 
say,  "  I  lie,"  if  you  say  true,  you  do  lie."  The 
art,  the  reason,  and  force  of  the  conclusion  of 
this,  are  the  same  with  the  other,  and  yet  we 
are  gravelled.  The  Pvrrhonian  philosophers, 
I  see,  cannot  express  tneir  general  conception 
in  any  kind  of  speaking ;  for  they  would  re- 
ouire  a  new  language  on  purpose :  ours  is  all 
u>rmed  of  affirmative  propositions,  which  are 
totally  antartic  to  them ;  insomuch  that  when 
they  say  "  I  doubt,"  they  are  presently  taken 
by  the  throat,  to  make  them  confess  that  at 
least  they  know  and  are  assured  that  they  do 
doubt.  By  which  means  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shelter  themselves  under  this  medical 
comparison,  without  which  their  humour  would 
be  inexplicable :  when  they  pronounce,  "  I 
know  not,"  6r,  "  I  doubt,"  they  say  that  this 
proposition  carries  ofi*  itself  with  the  rest,  no 
more  nor  less  than  rhubarb,  that  drives  out  the 
ill  humours,  and  carries  itself  off  with  thcm.^ 
This  ftemcy  will  be  more  certainly  understood 
by  interrogation  :  '<  What  do  I  know  ?"  as  I 
bear  it,  wiui  the  emblem  of  a  balance. 

See  what  use  they  make  of  thb  irreverent 
way  of  speaking  :*  in  tlie  present  disputes  about 


>  Oetro,  Aead,  ii.  37.    SeDeca,  Epi§i.  88. 

*  Montaigne  here  refer*  to  the  controreniet  oetween  tha 
Catholicfl  and  Proteitanta  about  trans-iubstantintion. 

*  Thia  ia  the  Mphiktical  dilemma  called  the  liar.    Cicero. 
Aead,  U.  29.  Aul.  GeU.  zYiii.  3. 

*  Laert.  ix.  70. 

*  Thb  refer*  (o  what  was  juet  said,  that  God  caaoot  do 
this  or  that. 

*  Plim/^  u.  7;  whom  the  author  named  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Easajs;  but  in  the  edition  of  1588,  he  scratched  out 


our  religion,  if  you  press  its  adversaries  too 
hard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  ''  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  so,  that  his 
body  should  be  in  paradise  and  upon  earth,  and 
in  several  places  at  once."  And  see,  too,  what 
advantage  the  old  scoffei'  made  of  Uiis.  '^  At 
least,"  says  he,  '^  it  is  no  little  consolation  to 
man  to  see  that  God  cannot  do  sil  things :  for 
he  cannot  kill  himself,  though  he  would ;  which 
is  the  greatest  privilege  we  have  in  our  con- 
dition ;  he  cannot  make  mortal  immortal,  nor 
revive  the  dead ;  nor  make  it  so,  that  he  who 
has  lived  has  not ;  nor  that  he  who  has  had 
honours  has  not  had  them;  having  no  other 
right  to  the  past  than  that  of  oblivion."  And 
that  the  comparison  of  man  to  God,  may  yet  be 
made  out  by  jocose  examples :  '*'  He  cannot 
order  it  so,"  says  he,  *'  that  twice  ten  shall  not 
be  twenty."  This  is  what  he  says,  and  what  a 
Christian  ought  to  take  heed  shall  not  escape 
his  lips.  Whereas,  on  Ae  contrary,  it  seems  as 
if  men  studied  this  foolish  daring  of  language, 
to  reduce  God  to  their  own  measure : 

Cras  Tdatia 
Ntt)>e  polnm  Pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro,  non  tamen  irritum 
Qnodcumque  retro  est,  eflkiet,  ncqoe 
Diffinget,  infectumque  Tcddet, 
Quod  fugiens  aemel  hora  tczU.' 

"  To-morrow,  let  it  shine  or  rain, 
Tet  cannot  this  the  past  mske  vaio : 
Nor  uncreate  and  render  Toid 
That  which  was  yesterdaj  enjoyed.*' 

When  we  say  that  the  infinity  of  ages,  as  well 
past  as  to  come,  are  but  one  instant  with  God  ; 
tliat  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  are  the 
same  with  his  essence;  our  mouths  speak  it, 
but  our  understandings  apprehend  it  not ;  and 
yet,  such  is  our  vain  opinion  of  ourselves,  tliat 
we  must  make  the  Divinity  to  pass  through  our 
sieve ;  and  thence  proceed  all  the  dreams  and 
errors  with  which  toe  world  abounds,  whilst  we 
reduce  and  weigh  in  our  balance  a  thing  so  fUi- 
above  our  poise.^  Mirum  quoprocedat  impro- 
Htas  cams  humaniy  parvulo  aliquo  inritata 
sticcessu*^  *'  Tis  wonderful  to  what  the  wicked- 
ness  of  man's  heart  will  proceed,  if  elevated 
with  the  least  success."  How  magisterially  and 
insolently  does  Epicurus  reprove  the  Stoics,  for 
maintaining  that  the  truly  good  and  hapny 
being  appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  toe 
wise  man  had  notjiing  but  a  shadow  and  resem- 
blance of  it?  How  temerariously  have  they 
bound  God  to  destiny  (a  thing  which,  by  my 
consent,  none  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian 
shall  ever  do  again) !  and  Thales,  Plato,  and 
Pvthagoras  have  enslaved  him  to  necessity. 
Tnis  arrogance  of  attempting  to  discover  God 


<c 


e«  mocqueor  d«  Pline,"  and  aubstatued  "  ce  mocqaeui 
ancien." 

7  Horace,  Od.  Ui.  sg.  43. 

"  Montaivne  in  this  passage  somewhat  eontradicti  the  an- 
thorwhom  he  is  defending.  '*  L'homme,"  sayi  Schondt 
in  Montaigne's  translation,  c.  ISl,  "  est  par  sa  nature,  ei. 
tant  qu'il  est  homme,  la  rraje  et  vive  image  de  Dieu.  Tou- 
ainsi  que  le  cachet  engrave  sa  figure  dans  la  cire,  ainsi  Dicu 
empreint  en  l'homme  sa  semblance,*'  &e. 

>  Pliny,  Nai.  Ui»L  iL  23. 
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idth  our  eyes  has  been  the  cause  that  an  emi- 
nent person  among  us^  has  attributed  to  the 
Divinity  a  corporal  form ;  and  is  the  reason  of 
what  happens  to  us  every  day,  of  attributing  to 
God  important  events,  by  a  particular  assign- 
ment.   Because  they  weigh  with  us,  they  con- 
clude that  they  also  weigh  with  him,  and  that 
lie  has  a  more  intent  and  vigilant  regard  to  them 
than  to  others  of  less  moment  to  us  or  of  ordi- 
nary course :  Magna  Dii  curant,  parva  negU" 
gunt : '    ''  The  gods  are  concerned  at  mat 
matters,  but  slight  the  small/'    Listen  to  him ; 
he  will  clear  this  to  you  by  his  reason  :  Nee  m 
regnis  quidem  reges  omnia  ndnima  curant  ^ 
''  Neither  indeed  do  kings  in  their  administra- 
tion take  notice  of  all  the  least  concerns."    As 
if  to  that  King  of  kings  it  were  more  or  less  to 
subvert  a  kingdom,  or  to  move  the  leaf  of  a 
tree ;  or  as  if  his  providence  acted  after  another 
manner  in  inclining  the  event  of  a  battle  than 
in  the  leap  of  a  ilea.    The  hand  of  his  govern- 
ment is  laid  upon  every  thing  after  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  power  and  order :  our 
interest  does  nothing  towards  it ;  our  inclina- 
tions and  measures  sway  nothing  with  him* 
Deus  ita  artifex  magnus  in  magnis,  ut  minor 
non  tit  in  parvU  ^  '*  God  is  so  great  an  artificer 
in  great  tnings,  that  he  is  no  less  in  the  least." 
Our  arrogancy  sets  this  blasphemous  comparison 
ever  before  us.     Because  our  employments  are 
a  burden  to  us,  Strato  has  courteously  been 
pleased  to  exempt  the  gods  from  idl  offices,  as 
their  priests  are ;   he  makes  nature  ^produce 
and  support  all  things ;  and  with  her  weights 
and  motions  make  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
world,  discharging  human  nature  from  the  awe 
of  divine  judgments  ^    Quod  heatum  (Etemum- 
que  sity  id  nee  habere  negoiU  quidquamy  nee 
exhibere  alieri  ^  '<  What  is  blessed  and  eternal 
has  neither  any  business  itself  nor  gives  any  to 
another."  Nature  will  that  in  like  things  there 
should  be  a  like  relation.    The  infinite  number 
of  mortals,  therefore,  concludes  a  like  number 
of  immortals  -;  the  infinite  things  that  kill  and 
destroy  pre-supposes  as  many  that  preserve  an(l 
profit.  As  the  souls  of  the  gods,  witnout  tongue, 
eye,  or  ear,  do  every  one  of  them  feel  amongst 
themselves  what  the  other  feels,  and  jud^e  our 
thoughts ;  so  the  souls  of  men,  when  at  hberty 
and  loosed  from  the  body,  either  by  sleep  or 
some  ecstasy,  divine,  foretel,  and  see  things, 
which,  whilst  joined  to  the  body,  they  could 
not  see.     "Men,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  fools ;  and 
change  the  glory  of  the  uucorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  corruptible  man."*     Do 
but  take  notice  of  the  juggling  in  the  ancient 
deifications.     After  the  great  and  stately  pomp 
of  the  funeral,  so  soon  as  the  fire  began  to 


1  TertuUiant  in  tbe  well-known  piuaage,— Quif  negai 
Dewn  emte  eorpnu,  etti  DeuM  Kpiritua  tit, 
«  Cicero,  De  Nat,  JJetir.  ii.  66. 
>  Id.  ib.  iii.  S5. 

*  St.  Auput.  De  CicU.  Dei,  xi.  SS. 

*  Cicero,  rf*  NuL  Devr,  i.  17. 

*  Bom.  L  :u. 


mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch 
hold  of  the  couch  where  the  body  lay,  they  at 
the  same  time  turned  out  an  eagle,  which  flying 
upward,  signified  that  the  soul  went  into  Para- 
due.'  We  have  a  thousand  medals,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  worthy  Faustina,  where  this 
eagle  is  represented  carrying  tliese  deified  souls 
to  heaven  with  their  heels  upwards.  'Tis  pity 
that  we  should  fool  ourselves  with  our  own 
fopperies  and  inventions, 

Qood  finxere,  timent, 
"  They  fear  thdr  own  invention*,'* 

like  children  who  are  frighted  with  the  same 
fiice  of  their  play-felloAv,  that  they  themselves 
have  smeared  and  smutted.  Quasi  quidquavi 
infeUcius  sit  hondne,  cut  sua  Jigmenta  domi- 
nantur:^  '•  As  if  any  thing  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  man,  who  is  insulted  over  by  his 
own  imagination."  'Tis  far  from  honouring 
him  who  made  us,  to  honour  him  that  we  have 
made.  Augustus  had  more  temples  than  Jupi- 
ter, served  with  as  much  religion  and  belief  of 
miracles.  The  Thracians,  in  return  of  the  be- 
nefits they  had  received  from  Agesilaus,  came 
to  bring  him  word  that  they  had  canonized 
him :  <^  Has  your  nation,"  said  he  to  them, 
"the  power  to  make  gods  of  whom  they  please  ? 
Pray  first  deify  some  one  amongst  yourselves, 
and  when  I  shall  see  what  advantage  he  has  b^' 
it,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  oft'er."'  Man  is 
certainly  stark  mad ;  he  cannot  make  a  worm, 
and  yet  he  will  be  making  gods  by  dozens. 
Hear  Trismegistus  in  praise  of  our  sufficiency  : 
"  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  it  surmounts  all 
wonder  that  man  could  find  out  the  divine 
nature  and  make  it."*'  And  take  here  the 
arguments  of  the  school  of  philosophy  itself : 

NoeM  eni  divoe  et  eoeli  nununn  loli 
Attt  ioli  neaeire,  cbUum.i^ 

"  To  whom  to  know  the  deities  of  hearen, 
Or  know  he  knows  tibem  not,  nlone  'tii  given.'* 

"  If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature ;"  if 
he  be  a  living  creature,  he  has  sense ;  and  if  he 
has  sense,  he  is  subject  to  corruption.  If  he  be 
without  a  body,  he  is  without  a  soul,  and  con- 
sequently without  action ;  and  if  he  has  a  body, 
it  IS  perishable."  Is  not  here  a  triumph  ?  we 
are  incapable  of  having  made  the  world ;  there 
must  then  be  some  more  excellent  nature  that 
has  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  It  were  a  foolish 
and  ridiculous  arrogance  to  esteem  ourselves 
tlie  most  perfect  thing  of  the  universe.  There 
must  then  be  something  that  is  better,  and  that 
must  be  God.  When  you  see  a  stately  and 
stupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know 
who  is  the  owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  conclude 


7  Herodian,  iv. 

*  Lucua,  i.  486. 

>  Plutarch.  Apoth.  qfthe  iMeeJemottiatu, 

**  Aictep.  Dialog,  apud  L.  Apulcium,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  Btwmt*. 

^>  Lncan,  i.  492. 

»  Cicero,  tU  Nat.  Dewr,  iii.  13,  ii.  6.  &e. 
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it  was  not  l>ii]lt  (or  rats.  And  this  divine  sCroc- 
tore  that  we  behold  of  the  celestial 
5J2?  *  palace,  have  we  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  residence  of 
some  possessor,  who  is  mnch  sreater  than  we  ? 
Is  not  the  most  supreme  slways  die  most 
worthy?  but  we  are  in  the  lowest  form.  No- 
thing without  a  soul  and  without  reason  can 
produce  a  living  creature  capable  of  reason. 
The  world  produces  us;  the  world  then  has 
soul  and  reason.  Every  part  of  us  is  less  than 
we.  We  are  part  of  tne  world,  the  world 
therefore  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason, 

and  that  more  abundantly  than 

The  tawen-  ^g^  >Tis  a  fine  thing  to  nave  a 
great  government:  3ie  govern- 
ment G?  the  world  dien  appertains 
to  some  happy  nature.  The  stars  do  us  no 
harm ;  they  are  then  full  of  goodness.  We 
have  need  of  nourishment :  then  so  have  the 
gods  also,  and  feed  upon  the  vapours  of  the 
earth.  Worldly  goods  are  not  goods  to  God ; 
therefore  they  are  not  goods  to  us ;  offending 
and  being  offended  are  equally  testimonies  of 
imbecility ;  'tis  therefore  folly  to  fear  God. 
God  is  ^ood  by  his  nature ;  man  by  his  indus- 
try, which  is  more.  The  divine  and  human 
wisdom  have  no  other  distinction,  but  that  the 
first  is  eternal ;  but  duration  is  no  aocesnon 
to  wisdom,  therefore  we  are  companions.  We 
have  life,  reason,  and  liberty ;  we  esteem  good- 
ness, charity,  and  justice :  these  qualities  are 
then  in  him.  In  conclusion,  building  and  de- 
stroying, the  conditions  of  the  Divmity,  are 
forged  by  man,  according  as  they  relate  to 
himself.  What  a  pattern,  and  what  a  model ! 
let  us  stretch,  let  us  raise  and  swell  human  qua- 
lities as  much  as  we  please :  puff  up  thyself, 
poor  man,  yet  more  and  more,  and  more ; 

Nob  d  ta  raparli,  inqvit.* 
"  Not  if  tfaoa  bunt,*'  Mdd  he. 

Profecto  mm  Deum,  quern  cogitare  nan  pas- 
suntf  ied  setnet  ip90$  pro  iUo  c<witantes,  non 
ilium,  sed  seipsos,  nan  ilU,  ied  siSi  comparant. 
**  Certainly  they  do  not  imagine  Goo,  whom 
they  cannot  imagine ;  but  they  imagine  them- 
selves in  his'  stead :  they  do  not  compare  him, 
but  themselves,  not  to  him,  but  to  themselves." 
In  natural  things  the  effects  do  but  half  relate 
to  their  caus^.  What's  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
His  condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too 
elevated,  too  remote,  and  too  miehty,  to  permit 
itself  to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  our  conclu- 
sions. 'Tis  not  through  ourselves,  that  we  arrive 
at  that  place :  our  ways  lie  too  low.  We  are 
no  nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  take  the  distance 
with  your  astrolabe.   They  debase  God  even,  to 


I  Horiee,  8^.  U.  S  ip. 

*  Or  Anubb,  Aeeordin;  to  Joeephiu't  JewUk  AntitmUUt, 
Villi,  4.  where  thU  etorjr  u  related  et  length. 

s  8t.  Aoetia,  49  Chnt  DH,  n.  7* 


the  carnal  knowledge  of  women,  to  so  msnj 
timesy  and  so  many  generations.  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  Satnminusy  a  matron  of  great  repatatioD 
at  Rome,  thinking  she  lay  with  the  god  Serapis,* 
found  herself  in  ue  arms  of  an  amoroso  of  ben, 
through  the  pandarism  of  the  priests  of  bis 
temple.  Varro,  the  most  subtle  and  most 
kamed  of  all  the  Latin  authors,  in  his  book  of 
theology,  writes,'  that  the  sexton  of  HereoWs 
temple,  tbrowine  dice  with  one  hand  for  him- 
self, and  with  Sie  other  for  Hereules,  played 
after  that  manner  with  him  for  a  supper  and  a 
wench ;  if  he  won,  at  the  expense  or  the  offer- 
ings ;  if  he  lost,  at  his  own.  The  sexton  lost, 
and  paid  the  supper  and  the  wench.  Her  name 
was  Laurentina,  who  saw  by  night  this  god  in 
her  arms,  who  moreover  told  her,  that  the  first 
she  met  Uie  next  day,  should  give  her  a  heavenlv 
reward :  which  proved  to  be  Taruncius,^  a  rich 
young  man,  who  took  her  home  to  hii  hoosei 
and  in  time  left  her  his  inheritrix.  She^  in  ber 
turn,  thinking  to  do  a  thing  that  woald  be 

E leasing  to  the  GK>d,  left  the  people  of  Rome 
eirs  to  her ;  ana  therefore  had  divine  honoon 
attributed  to  her.  As  if  it  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient that  Plato  was  origmally  descended  finom 
the  gods  by  a  double  line,  and  that  be  bsd 
Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race,  it 
was  certainljr  believed  at  Athens,  that  Aristo, 
having  a  mmd  to  enjoy  the  fieur  PerictioDe, 
could  not,  and  was  warned  by  the  god  Apollo, 
in  a  dream,  to  leave  her  unpoUutal  and  un- 
touched, till  she  should  first  be  brought  to- 
bed.  These  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Plato.*  How  numy  ridiculous  stories  are  there 
of  like  cuckoldings,  committed  by  the  gods 
against  poor  mortal  men!  And  how  msny 
husbands  injuriously  scandaled  in  favour  of  toe 
children!  in  the  Mahometan  reliffion  there 
are  Merlins  enough  found  by  the  belief  of  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  children  without  fameis, 
spintual,  divinely  conceived  in  the  wombs  of 
vir«ns,  and  carry  names'that  signify  so  nracb 
in  uieir  language. 

We  are  to  observe  that  to  every  thing  nothing 
is  more  dear  and  estimable  than 
its  being  (the  lion,  the  eagle,  the    Noduag  ^ 
dolphin,  prize  nothing  above  their    ^t?foii4er 
own  kind) ;  and  that  every  thinff    of  thaa  it* 
assimilates   the  qualities  of  aU    •p««^ 
other  things  to  its  own  proper 
qualities,  which  we  may  indeed  extend  or  con- 
tract, but  that's  all ;  for  bejond  Aat  rclatio' 
and  principle  our  imagination  cannot  go,  csl^ 

Siess  at  nothing  else,  nor  possibly  go  ?^^ 
ence,  nor  stretch  beyond  it ;  whence  spr^B 
these  ancient  conclusions. — of  all  ^^'""^^Jj^i 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  man ;  therefore  uoo 
must  be  of  that  form.  No  one  can  be  WP 
without  virtue,  nor  virtue  be  without  resso  . 

«  OrTaratins.  iMording  to  St.  Ansdn:  !»««*  •fSSlSiu!! 
Plntareh,  who  rel«tM  the  tune  itorx  in  the  lit*  <"  fll!,  ooa 
the  Snt  man  who  met  Lmentia  (m  he  cell*  her;  «» 
Tamitiiu,  a  very  old  man. 

»  Lnertiua,  in  vUd.    Plutarch,  TabU  Talk* 
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and  reason  cannot  inhabit  anywhere  bat  in  a 
human  shape:  God  is  therefore  clothed  in  a 
haman  fignre.  Ita  est  informatum  anticqta" 
tumque  mentibus  noiiris,  ut  hcmku^  quum  de 
Deo  cogitetf  forma  occurrat  humana.^  **  It 
is  so  imprinted  in  onr  mindsy  and  the  fancy  is 
so  prepossessed  with  it,  that  when  a  man  thinks 
of  God,  a  human  figure  ever  presents  itself  to 
the  imagination."  Therefore  it  was  that  Xeno- 
phanes  pleasantly  said,  '<  That  if  beasts  tnme 
any  gods  to  themselves,  as  'tis  likely  they  do, 
they  make  them  certainly  such  as  themselves 
are,  and  glorify  themselves  in  it,  as  we  do. 
For  whv  may  not  a  goose  say  thus :  '  All  the 
parts  or  the  universe  I  have  an  interest  in : 
the  earth  serves  me  to  walk  upon  ;  the  sun  to 
light  me ;  the  stars  have  their  influence  upon 
me :  I  have  such  an  advanta^  by  the  winds 
and  such  by  the  waters ;  there  is  nothing  that 
yon  heavenly  roof  looks  upon  so  fiivourably  as 
me ;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature !  Is  it  not 
man  that  keeps,  lodges,  and  serves  me  ?  'T^ 
for  me  that  he  both  sows  and  grinds ;  if  he 
eats  me  he  does  the  same  by  his  fellow-men, 
and  so  do  I  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour 
him."'  As  much  might  be  said  by  a  crane, 
and  with  greater  confidence,  upon  the  account 
of  the  liMrty  of  his  flight,  and  the  possession 
of  that  high  and  beantifiu  rqrion.  Tarn  bhmda 
eondUatnx^  ei  tarn  sia  est  lena  ipsa  natural 
<'  So  flattering  and  wheedling  a  bawd  is  nature 
'  to  herself."* 

Now  by  the  same  consequence,  the  destinies 
are  then  for  us ;  for  us  the  world ; 
VaniiiMginefl  it  shincs,  it  thunders  for  us; 
MdefoThi^  creator  and  creatures,  all  are  for 
us:  'tis  the  mark  and  point  to 
which  the  universality  of  thinn  aims.  Look 
into  the  records  that  philosopny  has  kept  for 
two  tiiottsand  years  and  more,  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven :  the  eods  all  that  while  have  neither 
acted  nor  spoken  but  for  man.  She  does  not 
allow  them  any  other  consultation  or  occupa- 
tion.   See  them  here  against  us  in  war : 

DomitoMttt  Hercnlcft  mana 
Tellttris  juTenes,  node  paieulam 

Fulgena  contrcouiit  domiiB 
Saturais  Teteris.* 

'*  Th«  brawny  Mot  of  eutk,  rabduM  fav  bind 
Of  Herenlet  on  tba  Pblegman  ■trand, 
Where  the  rade  ihock  did  rach  an  uproar  make, 
As  made  old  Saluni't  ■parhlhif  palace  ahake." 


And  here  you  shall  sec  thrm  potticipat  •  of  our 


bl 


I  CiMO,  it  Not.  Dtsr.  L  18. 
t  Id.  ift.  S7. 

*  Bvadduii  Ptm^,  JB^uuft  y^H.  13, 

*  Hera  Mootalnie  la  agida  la  eonlndletioa  witb  bim 
10(7  be  u  writing.  Sebond,  In  our  aathor'i  trano- 
bh  work,  laja:  *'  Le  eld  ta  dit  (a  rbomme)-^e 

te  fownla  de  Iwn&era  u  Jour,  afln  qne  ta  raUlee  t  d'ombra  la 
mdt  hSn  que  ta  dormea  ot  repoM :  pour  ta  racreation  et 
coounodite,  je  renoordle  lea  niaone,  je  te  doone  la  flenris- 


du  prlnteaaa,  la  cbaleor  de  I'etd,  la  fertiiitd 
de  I'antnmne.  lea  fre&dewa  de  Vhimr  . .  I'air^  te  eommtt- 
Bii|iM  la  roapbatloa  litale, 
geara  de  mra  oleeaax  t  T 
qpol  te  lavct.    La 


et  oflke  b  ton  •  beiaaanee  toot  le 
te  foornia  de  qooi  boire,  de 
te  aoutieae:  tn  aa  de  bmA  la 


troubles,  to  make  a  return  for  our  having  so 
often  shared  in  theirs : 

Neptnnne  mnroa,  magnoqne  emota  tridenti 
Fundamenta  quati^  totamque  b  •edibua  arbeaa 
Enait :  bie  Juno  Senaa  aKviaaima  portaa 
Prima  tenet.* 

**  Amidst  that  amotber  Neptune  bold*  his  place, 
Below  the  walls'  foundauon  driTos  bis  maoe, 
And  beaTea  the  dty  from  its  solid  base. 
See  when  in  arms  the  cruel  Juno  stuids* 
Full  in  the  Scaean  gate." 

The  Caunians,  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
their  own  proper  gods,  armed  themselves  on  the 
days  of  their  devotion,  and  through  the  whole 
of  their  precincts  ran  cutting  and  slashing  the 
air  with  their  swords,  by  diat  means  to  drive 
away  and  banish  all  foreign  ^gods 
out   of  their  territory.''    'fiieir    ^ZT^t^,^^ 

1-    .^    I       ^      ■%»        X        gods  limited  to 

powers  are  hmited  accordmg  to  certain  things, 
our  necessity  :  this  cures  horses, 
that  men,  that  the  plague,  that  the  scurf,  that 
the  phthisic;  one  cures  one  sort  of  iteh, 
anodier  another:  A(Mo  mimmis  etiam  rebus 
pnwa  reUffio  inserit  Deos?  **  At  such  a  rate 
does  false  religion  create  gods  for  the  most 
contemptible  uses.''  This  one  makes  grapes 
grow,  tnat  onions ;  this  has  the  presidence  over 
Mchery,  that  over  mercliandise ;  for  every  sort 
of  artisan  a  god;  this  has  his  province  and 
reputation  in  Sie  east ;  that  his  in  the  west : 


.  Rie  iUina  anna,  bic  enmia  fnit.* 
**  Hera  lay  her  amour,  bera  ber  chariot  stood. 


i> 


O  aancte  Apollo,  qui  umbilinnn  eertum  teirarum  obtines.^* 

**  O  saered  Pbaebne,  who  with  glorious  ray, 
V^tom  the  eaitb*a  centra,  dost  thy  light  display.*' 

Pallada  Ceeropids,  If  inola  Greta  IManaaia 

Vttlcanum  tellus  Hipsipylsra  colit, 
Jiinonem  Sparta,  Pelopeiadesque  MyccMB ; 

Pinigerum  Faaai  if  snialis  on  Ofiut ; 
Mara  Latio  Venerandns  erat." 

"  Tb'  Atbeniana  PaUaa,  Cynthia  Crete  adore, 
Vulcan  is  wonbipped  on  the  Lemnian  shora. 
Proud  Juno's  altan  ara  by  Spartans  fed, 
Tb*  Aitadiana  wonhip  Fannua,  and  'tie  aaid 
To  Man,  by  Italy,  is  nomage  paid." 

This  has  only  one  town  or  one  fiunily  in  hit 
possession ;  that  lives  alone ;  that  in  company , 
either  voluntary  or  upon  necessity  : 

Juoetaqbe  aunt  nagno  templa  nepotia  afo.i3 

'*  And  templea  to  the  nephew  joined  ara, 
To  thoaewae  learad  to  the  gisat  grand&ther." 


pain  de  quol  m  nourierant  tee  fbreee,  le  Tin  de  quo!  ti 
e^iouia  tea  esprits,"  See. 

ft  Horace,  Oiar,  IL  IS.  0. 

•.ffiMfd,  11.010. 

7  Hreod,i.  ITS- 

•  livy,  izni.  SS. 

•  MmU,  i.  10. 

10  dcero,  de  DMn.  ii.  «0.  Delphi  was  considered  tb4 
saTd,  or  centra  of  the  earth ;  ^X^,  %iien§a.  See  Uvy 
zzzviiL  4S ;  Orid,  Met,  x.  lOS,  &c. 

11  Orid,  F^M,  m.  Si. 

19  Id.  i6.  L 
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There  are  some  bo  wretched  and  mean  (for 
the  number  amounts  to  six  and  thirty  thou- 
sand*) that  they  must  pack  five  or  six  together, 
to  produce  one  ear  of  com,  and  thence  take 
their  several  names ;  three  to  a  door — that  of 
the  plank,  that  of  the  hinge,  and  that  of  the 
threshold.  Four  to  a  child — protectors  of  his 
swathitfg-clouts,  his  drink,  meat,  and  sucking. 
Some  certain,  some  uncertain  and  doubtfiu, 
and  some  that  are  not  yet  entered  Paradise : 

Qqm  ooonUiB  ooeli  noDdiini  di|;iiamiir  hoaon, 
Qiua  aedimoft,  ceite  tema  habiUre  aiDamiia  t* 

"  Whom,  tinee  we  yet  not  woithj  think  of  hesveB, 
We  nxffer  to  poMcn  the  earth  we've  given." 

There  are  amongst  them  physicians,  poets,  and 
civilians.  Some  of  a  mean  betwixt  the  diving 
and  human  nature ;  mediators  betwixt  God 
and  us,  adorned  with  a  certain  second  and 
diminutive  sort  of  adoration ;  infinite  in  titles 
and  offices;  some  good,  others  ill;  some  old 
and  decrepid,  and  some  that  are  mortal.  For 
Chrvsippus'  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  world  all  the  gods  were  to 
die  but  Jupiter.  Man  makes  a  thousand  pretty 
societies  betwixt  God  and  him ;  is  he  not  his 
countryman  ? 

JoTii  inennabola  Creten.^ 


(« 


Crete,  the  cradle  of  Jupiter." 


And  this  is  the  excuse  that,  upon  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  Scsevola,  a  high  priest,  and 
Varro,  a  great  theologian  in  their  times,  make 
us :  <'  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 
be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true,  and 
believe  many  things  that  are  fiedse."  Quam 
veritaiem  qua  Uberetur  inqwrat  credatur  ei 
expedire,  quodfaSittir^  ''  Seeing  he  enquires 
into  the  truth,  by  which  lie  would  be  made 
free,  'ds  fit  he  should  be  deceived.''  Human 
eyes  cannot  perceive  things  but  by  the  forms 
they  know :  and  we  do  not  remember  what  a 
leap  miserable  Phaeton  took  for  attempting  to 
guide  his  father's  horses  with  a  mortel  hand. 
The  mind  of  man  falls  into  as  mat  a  depth, 
and  is  after  the  same  manner  bruised  and  shat- 
tered by  his  own  rashness.  If  you  ask  of 
philosophy  of  what  matter  the  heavens  and  the 
sun  are?  what  answer  will  she  return,  if  not 
that  it  is  iron,  or,  with  Anaxafi'oras,'  stone,  or 
some  other  matter  that  she  makes  use  of?  If 
a  man  enquire  of  Zeno  what  nature  is  ?  '^  A 
^te,**  savB  he,  "  an  artisan,  proper  for  venera- 
tion, and  regularly  proceeding.''  Archimedes, 
master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself 
the  precedency  before  all  others  for  truth  and 
certainty ;  "  the  sun,"  says  he,  "  is  a  god  of 
red-hot  iron."  Was  not  this  a  fine  imagination, 


^  Heaiod  says  onlj  80,000.    Maximiii  T>iiva  {Dimert,  i.) 
saTs  the  number  is  infinite. 
>  Ovid,  Metam.  \.  04. 

*  PlttUrch,  on  the  Commom  Coneeptiwu,  ^. 

*  Ovid,  Metam,  yvx.  QQ. 

9  St.  Augtts.  De  CMt.  Dei^  It.  81.  Montes<]Qien,  in  his 
Policsf  0/  the  Romane  in  Religion,  cites  the  opinion  of 
ScttTola  and  Varro,  neariy  in  the  same  terms  as  Montaigne, 


extracted  from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  geo- 
metrical demonstrations  ?  Yet  not  q^^^^  j^,^ 
BO  inevitable  and  useful  but  that  fS'SSZ* 
Socrates^  thought  it  was  enough 
to  know  so  much  of  geometry  only  as  to  measure 
the  land  a  man  bought  or  sold;  and  that 
Polyeenus,"  who  had  been  a  great  and  famous 
doctor  in  it,  despised  it,  as  tuU  of  falsity  and 
manifest  vanity,  after  he  had  once  tasted  the 
delicate  fruits  of  the  lozelly  gardens  of  Epicurus. 
Socrates  in  Xenophon,'  concerning  this  affair, 
says  of  Anaxagoras,  reputed  by  anuquity  learned 
Bbove  all  others  in  celestial  and  divine  matters, 
**  That  he  had  cracked  his  brain,  as,  all  other 
men  do  who  too  immoderately  search  into 
knowledges  which  nothing  belong  to  them :" 
when  he  made  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  stone, 
he  did  not  consider  that  a  stone  does  not  shine 
in  the  £ie ;  and,  which  is  worse,  that  it  will 
there  consume :  and  in  making  the  sun  and  Bre 
one,  that  fire  does  not  turn  the  complexions 
black  in  shining  upon  them :  that  we  are  able 
to  look  fixedly  upon  fire :  and  that  fire  kilk 
herbs  and  plants.  'Tis  Socrates's  opinion,  and 
mine  too,  tnat  the  best  judging  of  heaven  is  not 
to  judge  of  it  at  all.  Plato  having  occasion, 
in  his  TinuBUSj  to  speak  of  the  demons,  '*  This 
undertaking,"  says  he,  "  exceeds  my  ability." 
We  are  therefore  to  believe  those  ancients  who 
said  they  were  begotten  by  them :  'tis  against 
all  reason  to  refuse  a  man's  fidth  to  the  children 
of  the  gods,  though  what  they  say  should  not 
be  proved  by  any  necessary  or  probable  reasons ; 
fleem^  they  engage  to  speak  of  domestic  and 
familiar  things. 

Let  us  see  if  we  have  a  little  more  light  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  and  na- 
tural things.  Is  it  not  a  ridiculous  JJoirtS^'rf' 
attempt  for  us  to  forge  for  those  n^tarai  ^gs. 
to  whom,  by  our  own  confession, 
our  knowledge  is  not  able  to  attain,  another 
bodyy  and  to  lend  a  false  form  of  our  own 
invention :  as  is  manifest  in  this  motion  of  the 
planets ;  to  which,  seeing  our  wits  cannot  pos- 
sibly arrive,  nor  conceive  their  natural  conduct, 
we^  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and  substantial 
springs  of  our  own  by  which  to  move : 

Temo  anrens,  aorea  rammas 
Covfatora  rotas,  radiomm  argenteos  ordo.** 

"  Gold  was  the  axle,  and  the  beam  was  gold; 
The  wheels  with  silver  spokes  on  golden  circles  roll*d." 

You  would  saf  that  we  had  had  coach-makers, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  that  went  up. on  high 
to  make  engines  of  various  motions,  and  Ui 
range  the  wheel  work  aud  interlacings  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  of  differing  colours  alxiut  the 
axis  of  necessity ,.according  to  Plato :" 


and  adds,  "  St.  Angustine  sapi  that  Varro  has  here  disco- 
Tered  the  whole  secret  of  politicians  and  ministers  of  state." 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ir.  7,  7. 
^  Xenophon,  On  Socrates. 

'  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  S8. 

•  Xenophon,  On  Socratet,  ir.  7,  S. 
10  Grid,  Meiam.  ii.  107. 

H  Republic,  X.  is. 
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If  undm  doanu  est  miwitni  remm, 
Qtiftm  qoinque  ftltitonae  fragminc  some 
CingunC,  per  qiuun  limbue  pietus  bii  sex  ugn\» 
SteliimiemDtibtu,  altw  In  ooliquo  Kthere,  lunie 
Bigme  aeeeput.^ 

"  The  world*!  a  nuuieion  that  doth  all  thing*  hoId» 
Which  thundering  sones,  in  number  Ave.  enfold, 
Throngb  whidi  a  girdle,  painted  with  twelve  ligns, 
And  that  with  aparkling  constellations,  shines. 
In  heaven's  arch  marks  the  diurnal  course 
For  the  sun's  chariot  and  his  fiery  horse." 

Tbeae  are  all  dreams  and  &natic  follies.  Why 
will  not  natore  please  for  once  to  lay  open  her 
bosom  to  us,  and  plainly  discover  to  us  the 
means  and  conduct  of  her  movements,  and  pre- 
pare our  eyes  to  see  them  ?  Good  God,  what 
abuse,  what  mistakes  should  we  discover  in  our 
poor  science !  I  am  mistaken  if  that  weak 
Knowledge  of  ours  holds  any  one  thing  as  it 
really  is,  and  I  shall  depart  hence  more  igno- 
rant of  all  otlier  things  than  my  own  ignorance. 
Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  saying, 

that  '^  nature  is  nothing  but  an 
naioMiphyis  enigmatic  noesy  r»  As  if  a  man 
•ophiaSated.      might  perhaps  see  a  veiled  and 

shady  picture,  breaking  out  here 
and  there  with  an  m finite  variety  of  False  lights 
to  pumde  our  conjectures :  Latent  ista  omma 
cra9$u  occidtata  et  circumftua  ienebris ;  ut  nuUa 
odes  humani  ingenU  tanta  sit,  muB  penetrare 
in  ccelumy  terram  intrare  possit*  '*  All  those 
things  lie  concealed  and  involved  in  so  dark  an 
olncurity  that  no  point  of  human  wit  can  be 
so  sharp  as  to  pierce  heaven  or  penetrate  the 
earth."  And  certainly  philosophy  is  no  other 
than  sophisticated  poetry.  Whence  do  the 
ancient  writers  extract  their  authorities  but 
from  the  poets?  and  the  first  of  them  were 
poets  themselves,  and  writ  accordingly.  Plato 
IS  but  a  poet  unripped.  Timon^  caTls  him.  in- 
sultingly, "  a  monstrous  forger  of  miracles." 
All  super-human  sciences  make  use  of  the 
poetic  style.  Just  as  women  make  use  of  teeth 
of  ivory  where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and 
instead  of  their  true  complexion  make  one  of 
some  artificial  matter ;  as  thev  stuff  themselves 
out  with  cotton  to  appear  plump,  and  in  the 
Aight  of  every  one  do  paint,  patch,  and  trick  up 
tliemselves  with  a  false  and  borrowed  beauty : 
so  does  science  (and  even  our  law  itself  has,  they 
jay,  legitimate  fictions,  whereon  it  builds  the 
truth  of  its  justice)  ;  she  gives  us  in  pre-suppo- 
sition,  and  lor  current  pay,  things  which  she 
herself  informs  us  were  invented ;  for  these 
epyricleSf  eccentrics,  and  concentrics,  which 
astrology  makes  use  of  to  carrv  on  the  motions 
uf  the  Stan,  she  gives  m  for  tne  best  she  coold 
invent  upon  that  subject ;  as  also,  in  all  the  rest. 


I  Varro,  ajmd  Vol.  Prob,  nol.  in.  Virgil,  Eefog,  the  text 
has  in  the  first  verse  nuuima  komutUs  and  in  the  last,  bigtu 
fotisque  reeeptai, 

*  Montaigne  has  here  mistaken  Plato's  sense,  whose  words, 
in  Ihe  second  Alcibtades,  ii.  are:— '*"h(t  rs  ^mci  freiirriKir 
If  ovfiwuaa.  ultiyfiar^^ufi** — "All  poctrjr  is  in  its  nature 
rnigmatical."  Plato  sajs  this  by  reason  of  a  verse  in 
Homer's  i1/frrir'Ve«,  which  he  explains,  and  which  indeed  has 
komeihing  in  it  chat  ia  enigmatical. 


philosophy  presents  us  not  that  which  really  is, 
or  what  she  really  believes,  but  what  she  has 
contrived  with  the  greatest  and  most  plausible 
likelihood  of  truth,  and  the  quaintest  invention. 
Plato,*  upon  the  discourse  of  the  state  of  human 
bodies  and  those  of  beasts,  says,  "  I  should  know 
tliat  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  had  I  the  con- 
firmation of  an  oracle ;  but  tliis  I  will  affirm, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
true  of  any  thing  I  could  say." 

'Tis .  not  to  heaven  only  that  art  sends  her 
ropes,  engines,  and  wheels;  let 
us  consider  a  little  what  she  says    ^Jj  ^^^ 
of  us  ourselves,  and  of  our  con-    htm  of  himself, 
texture.    There  is  not  more  re« 
trogradation,  trepidation,  accession,  recession, 
and  astonishment,  in  the  stars  and  celestial 
bodies,  than  they  have  found  out  in  this  poor 
little  human  body.     In  earnest,  they  have  good 
reason,  upon  that  very  account,  to  call  it  the 
little  world,  so  many  tools  and  parts  have  they 
employed  to  erect  and  build  it.    To  assist  the 
motions  they  see  in  man,  and  the  various  func- 
tions that  we  find  in  ourselves,  in  how  many 
parts  have  they  divided  the  soul,  in  how  many 
places  lodged  it?  in  how  many  orders  have 
they  dividtti,  and  to  how  many  stories  have 
they  raised  this  poor  creature,  man,  besides 
those  that  are  natural  and  to  be  perceived? 
And  how  many  offices  and  vocations  have  they 
assigned  him?    They  make  it  an  imaginary 
public  thing.   'Tis  a  subject  that  they  hold  and 
handle ;  and  they  have  full  power  granted  to 
them  to  rip,  places  displace,  piece,  and  stuff  it, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  yet 
they  possess  it  not.  They  cannot,  not  in  reality 
only,  but  even  in  dreams,  so  govern  it  that  there 
will  not  be  some  cadence  or  sound  that  will 
escape  theur  architecture,  as  enormous  as  it  is, 
and  Dotched  with  a  thousand  false  and  fantastic 
patches.    And  it  is  dot  reason  to  excuse  them  ; 
for  though  we  are  satisfied  with  painters  when 
they  paint  heaven,  earth,  seas,  mountains,  and 
remote  islands,  that  the^  give  us  some  slight 
mark  of  them,  and,  as  ot  Uiings  unknown,  are 
content  with  a  faint  and  obscure  description  ; 
yet  when  they  come  and  draw  ue  after  life,  or 
any  other  creatoie  which  is  known  and  familiar 
to  us,  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfect  and 
exact  representation  of  lineaments  and  colours, 
and  despise  them  if  they  fkil  in  it. 

I  am  verv  well  pleased  with  the  Milesian 
eirl,*  who  observing  the  philosopher  Thales  to 
be  always  contemp&ting  tne  celestial  arch,  and 
to  have  nis  eyes  ever  gaxing  upward,  laid  some- 
thing in  his  way  that  he  might  stumble  over, 
to  put  him  in  mind  that  it  would  be  time  to 


s  Cicero,  Acad,  IL  9% 

«  Timon  the  siUogiapUst.    8m  LMrtim,  Life  ^Plmto, 

*  In  the  Tiwunta, 

*  She  was  not  a  Milesian,  but  a  Thracian,  according  to 
Plato,  from  whose  Theeteia  this  storj  is  taken :  but  he  aoe< 
not  say  that  he  stumbled  at  anything  laid  in  his  wav  bj  his 
servant ;  but  that  as  he  was  walking  along,  iCith  nis  ejrcs 
Ulted  up  to  the  stars,  he  fell  into  a  well. 
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take  ap  his  thoughts  about  thinn  that  are  m 
the  clouds  when  lie  had  provided  for  those  that 
were  under  his  feet.  Doubtless  she  advised 
him  well,  rather  to  look  to  himself  than  to 
ffaze  at  heaven  ;  for,  as  Democritus  says,  by 
ue  mouth  of  Cicero, — 

Qnod  est  ante  pedai,  oemo  ■pcctrt  » 
Coeli  Mnituitor  pla^n.^ 


"  No  man  recnda  wbat  ia  mder  hb  fiset ;  they  ai«  always 
prying  towards  beaTen.*^' 


ti 


But  our  condition  will  have  it  so,  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  in  hand  is  as 
remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the  clouds, 
as  that  of  the  stars.  As  Socrates  says,  in 
Plato,'  '^  That  whoever  meddles  with  philo- 
sophy may  be  reproached  as  Thales  was  by  the 
woman,  that  he  sees  nothing  of  that  which  is 
before  him.  For  every  philosopher  is  ignorant 
of  what  his  neighbour  does ;  aye,  and  of  what 
he  does  himself,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  they 
both  are,  whether  beasts  or  men." 

Those  people,  who  find  Sebond's  arguments 
too  w«ik,  that  are  ignorant  of  nothing,  that 
govern  the  world,  that  know  all, — 

QniB  man  eompeaeaiit  eansm,  quid  Umperei  aaaiim  | 
8t«U«  spontc  sua,  JoasBvap  vagentar  et  errant ; 
Quid  premat  obseorum  Inna,  quid  proferat  orbemy 
Quid  valit  et  poasit  temm  oooeoidia  diacoia  ;* 

<*  What  gofvems  oeeaa's  tides. 
And  through  the  Tariona  year  the  seasons  guides  | 
Whether  tae  staia  by  thslr  own  proper  foree. 
Or  foreign  power,  pnrme  their  waao'iing  eonine  | 
Why  shadows  darken  the  pale  qo^en  of  night ; 
Whenee  she  renews  her  oro  and  spreads  her  light  ;~- 
What  natuie*a  janing  sympathy  eaa  mean  t" 

have  they  not  sometimes  in  their  writings 
sounded  tne  difficulties  they  have  met  with  of 
knowing  their  own  being?  We  see  very  well 
that  the  finger  moves,  that  the  foot  moves,  tiiat 
some  parts  assume  a  voluntary  motion  of  diem- 
selves  without  our  consent,  and  that  others 
work  by  our  direction  ;  that  one  sort  of  appre- 
hension occasions  blushing ;  another  paleness ; 
such  an  imag^aiion  works  upon  the  spleen 
only,  another  upon  the  brain;  one  occasions 
laughter,  another  tears;  another  stupifies  and 
astonishes  all  our  senses,  and  arrests  me  motion 
of  all  our  membeiB ;  at  one  olject  the  stomach 
will  rise,  at  another  a  member  that  lies  some- 
thing lower;  but  how  a  s|>iritual  impression 
should  make  such  a  breach  into  te  massy  and 
solid  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
and  contexture  of  these  admirable  springs  and 
movements,  never  yet  man  knew :  Omnia  tn- 
certa  ratiane^  et  in  natura  nuuestate  abdita, 
*'  All  uncertain  in  reason,  and  concealed  in 
the  maiesg  of  nature,"  says  PUny.*  And  St. 
Austin,*  Modus,  quo  corparibua  adharent  ijA- 
ritus  . . .  omnino  ndnu  est,  nee  can^prehen^ 


1  This  Latin  yerse,  extracted  from  a  tragedy  called  JUU- 
renia,  is  not  pvt  by  Cicero  into  the  month  of  Democritas. 
but  is  directed  against  him.    DtDUrinat.  ii.  IS. 

*  TkeeUtm, 


ub  handne potesi  ;  et  hocipee homo  est.    '^Tbc 
manner  whereby  souls  adhere  to  bodies  is  alto- 
gether wonderful,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by 
man,  and  yet  this  is  man."    And  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  as  doubted ;  for  the  (pinions  of  men 
are  received  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  religion 
and  law.-    "Hs  received  as  gibberish  which  b 
commonly  spoken  ;  this  truth,  with  all  its  clutter 
of  arguments  and  proofe,  is  admitted  afr  a  firm 
and  solid  body,  that  is  no  more  to  be  shaken, 
no  more  to  be  judged  of;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one,  aocoraing  to  the  best  of  his  talent, 
corroborates  and  fortifies  this  received  belief 
with  the  utmost  power  of  his  reason,  which  is 
a  supple  utensil,  pliable,  and  to  be  acoommo- 
datea  to  any  figure ;  and  thus  the  world  comes 
to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies.    The  reason 
that  men  doubt  of  divers  tnings 
is  that  they  never  examine  com-    ^•''?*j^ 
mon  impressions;   they  do  not    £Sl^doi£ror 
dig  to  the  root,  where  the  fitults    things, 
and  defects  lie;   they  only  de- 
bate upon  the  branches ;  they  do  not  examine 
whether  such  and  such  a  thing  be  true,  but  if 
it  has  been  so  and  so  understood ;  it  is  not 
inquired  into  whether  Qnlen  has  said  anything 
to  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said  so  or  so. 
In  truth  it  was  veiT  good  reason  that  this 
curb  to  the  liberty  of  our  judgments,  and  that 
tyranny  over  our  opinions,  should  be  extended 
to  the  schools  and  arts.    The  god  of  scholastic 
knowledge  is  Aristotle ;  'tis  ureli^on  to  ques- 
tion any  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  those  of 
Lycnivus  at  Sparta;  his  doctrine  is  a  magis- 
terial Taw,  which,  pcaradventure,  is  as  hhe  as 
another.    I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not 
as  willingly  embrace  either  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  or  the  plenum  or 
vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  or  the 
water  of  Thales,  or  the  infinity  of  nature  of 
Anaximander,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes,'  or  the 
numbers  and  symmetry  of  Pythagoras,  or  the 
infinity  of  Parmenides,  or  the  One  of  Musseus, 
or  the  water  and  fire  of  Apollodoms,  or  the 
similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  discoid  and 
fiiendship  of  Empedocles,  or  the  ^re  of  Hera- 
clitus,  or  any  other  opinion  of  that  infinite  con- 
fusion of  opinions  and  determinations,  which 
this  fine  human  reason  produces  by  its  certi- 
tude and  clear-sightedness  in   everything  it 
meddles  withal,  as  I  should  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  upon  this  subject  of  the  principles  of 
natural  things ;  which  principles  he  builds  of 
three  pieces — matter,  form,  and  privation.  And 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  make  inanity 
itself  the  cause  of  th&  production  of  things  ? 
Privation  is  a  negative;  of  what  humour  could 
he  then  make  the  cause  and  original  of  things 
that  are?    And  yet  that  were  not  to  be  con- 
troverted but  for  the  exercise  of  logic ;  there  b 


s  Roraee,  Splai,  L  IS.  10. 

4  ^«f .  m»i  ii.  37. 

^  De  CioU.  Dei,  zd.  10. 

•  Of  ApoUonia.    Sextus  Empiric.  Pfrrk,  Hgpotgh,  UL  4. 
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nothmg  dkpated  therein  to  bring  it  into  doabt, 
bat  to  defend  the  author  of  the  school  from 
foreign  objections  ^  his  audiority  is  the  non- 
nltn^  beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
inoQire. 
It  is  very  easy,  noon  approved  foundations, 

to  build  whatever  we  please ;  for, 
2>JJg^*y  according  to  the  law  and  order- 
^XSHrSHLx.  ing  of  this  beginnmg,  the  other 
intioii  liable  to  parts  of  the  Structure  are  easily 
J^J^jJjj'         carried  on  without  any  failure. 

By  this  way  we  find  our  reason 
well-grounded,  and  discourse  at  a  venture ;  for 
our  masters  prepossess  and  ^n  before-hand  as 
much  room  m  our  belief  as  is  necessary  towards 
condudinj^  afterwards  what  they  please,  as 
geometricians  do  by  their  granted  demands, 
the  consent  and  approbation  we  allow  them 
giving  them  wherewith  to  draw  us  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  to  whirl  us  about  at  their  pleasure. 
Whatever  springs  from  these  pre-suppositions 
is  our  master  and  our  God ;  he  will  take  the 
level  of  his  foundations  so  ample  and  so  easy 
that  by  them  he  may  mount  us  up  to  the  clouds, 
if  he  so  please.  In  this  practice  and  negoda- 
tion  of  science  we  have  taken  the  saying  of 
Pythagoras,  "  That  every  expert  penon  ought 
to  be  Mdieved  in  his  own  art*'  for  current  pay. 
The  logician  refers  the  signification  of  words 
to  the  grammarians;  the  rhetorician  borrows 
the  state  of  arguments  from  the  logician ;  the 
poet  his  measure  from  the  musician :  the  geo- 
metrician his  proportions  frY>m  the  arithmetician, 
and  the  metaphysicians  take  physical  conjec- 
tnres  for  their  foundations ;  for  every  science 
has  its  principle  pre-supposed,  by  whicn  human 
judgment  is  everywhere  kept  in  check.  If 
you  come  to  rush  against  the  bar  where  the 
principal  error  lies,  they  have  presently  diis 
sentence  in  their  mouths,  *'  That  there  is  no 
disputing  with  persons  who  deny  principles." 
Now  men  can  have  no  priaciples  ir.not  revealed 
to  them  by  the  divinity ;  of  all  the  rest  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  is  nothing 
but  dream  and  vapour.  To  those  that  contend 
upon  pre -supposition  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, pre-suppose  to  them  the  same  axiom  upon 
which  the  dispute  is.  For  every  human  pre- 
supposition ana  declaration  has  as  much  autho- 
rity one  as  another,  if  reason  do  not  make  the 
difference.  Wherefore  they  are  all  to  be  put 
into  the  balance,  and  first  the  generals  and 
those  that  tyranniie  over  us.  The  persuasion 
of  certainty  is  a  certain  testimony  of  folly  and 
extreme  incertainty ;  and  there  are  not  a  more 
foolish  sort  of  men^  nor  that  are  less  phfloso- 
pben,  than  the  Philodoxes^  of  Plato ;  we  must 
inquire  whether  fire  be  hot  ?  whether  snow  be 
white  7  if  there  be  any  such  things  as  hard  or 
soft  within  our  knowledge  7 


1  "  Ptowms  who  tie  poMiwed  with  ophtlona  of  which  thcr 
kaow  Dot  Um  ground*;  wImm  heads  are  intoxicated  wita 
woidas  who  lee  and  affect  oolj  tho  appearancea  of  thinga* ' 


And  as  to  those  answers  of  which  they  make 
old  stories,  as  he  that  doubted  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  heat,  whether  phUo- 
whom  they  bid  throw  hunself  SfitjUdSSl 
into  the  Sre ;  and  he  that  denied  minabie^ 
^e  coldne.  of  ice.  whom  they  JJU'ESS." 
bid  to  put  ice  into  his  bosom  ;-^ 
they  are  pitiful  things,  unworUiy  of  the  profes- 
sion of  philosophy.  If  they  had  let  us  alone 
in  our  natural  being,  to  receive  the  appearance 
of  thinra  without  us,  according  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  nad  per- 
mitted us  to  follow  our  own  natural  appetites, 
governed  by  the  condition  of  our  birth,  they 
might  then  have  reason  to  tolk  at  that  rate ; 
but  'tis  from  them  we  have  learned  to  make 
ourselves  judges  of  the  world ;  'tis  from  them 
that  we  derive  this  fancy,  **  That  human  reason 
is  controller-general  of  all  that  is  without  and 
within  the  roof  of  heaven ;  that  comprehends 
everything,  that  can  do  everydiing;  by  the 
means  of  which  everything  is  known  and  un- 
derstood." This  answer  would  be  good  among 
the  cannibals,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
long,  quiet,  and  peaceable  life,  without  Aris- 
totle's precepts,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  physics ;  this  answer  would  per- 
haps be  of  more  value  and  greater  force  Uian 
all  those  they  borrow  from  their  reason  and 
-invention ;  of  this  all  animals,  and  all  where 
the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is  yet  pure  and 
simple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we,  but  as  for 
them  they  have  renounced  it.  They  need  not 
tdl  us, ''  It  is  true,  for  you  see  and  feel  it  to 
be  so:"  they  must  tell  me  whether  I  really 
feel  what  I  think  I  do ;  and  if  I  do  feel  it, 
thev  must  tiien  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how, 
ana  what ;  let  them  tell  me  the  name,  original, 
the  parts  and  junctures  of  heat  and  cola,  the 
qualities  of  the  affent  and  patient;  or  let  them 
give  up  their  protession,  which  is  not  to  admit 
or  approve  or  anything  but  by  the  way  of 
reason ;  that  is  their  test  in  all  sorts  of  essays ; 
but,  certainly-,  'tis  a  test  full  of  frdnty,  enror, 
weakness,  and  defect. 

Which  way  can  we  better  prove  it  than  by 
itself?  If  we  are  not  to  believe  her  when 
speaking  of  herself,  she  can  hardlv  be  thought 
nt  to  judge  of  foreign  things ;  if  she  know  any 
thine,  it  must  at  least  be  her  own  being  and 
abooe ;  she  is  in  the  soul,  and  either  a  part  or 
an  efiPect  of  it ;  for  true  and  essential  reason, 
firom  which  we  by  a  felse  colour  borrow  the 
name,  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Akniffhty ; 
there  is  her  habitation  and  recess ;  'tis  thence 
that  she  imparts  her  rays,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  any  beam  of  it  to  mankind,  as  Pallas 
issued  from  her  fether's  head,  to-  comknunicate 
herself  to  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  human  reason  tells  ns 


Thia  deflnitioD  Sa  taken  from  Plato,  who  haa  charaderiaad 
them  verj  partieulari j  at  the  end  «#  the  Sfth  hook  of  hb 
RepubUe. 
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of  benelf  and  of  the  soul ;  not 
of  the  soul  in  general,  of  which 
almost  all  philosophy  makes  the 
celestial  and  first  bodies  partici- 
pants ;  nor  of  that  which  Thales^ 
attributed  to  tilings  which  themselves  are  re- 
puted inanimate^lead  thereto  by  the  consideration 
of  the  loadstone ;  but  of  that  which  appertains 
to  us,  and  that  we  ought  the  best  to  know. 

Inontiir  enim,  qiUB  ait  natiin  animi ; 
Nala  ut;  an,  eontra,  naacentibna  innnneCor;     . 
Et  limul  intcreat  Dobiaciun  mortc  dirempta ; 
An  tenebraa  Ord  Tuat,  Taacasque  laeanas. 
An  pecodes  aliaa  dtTUiitiis  inainiiet  se.* 

"  For  none  the  natoie  of  the  aoul  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  be  born  with  as,  or  no ; 
Or  be  infused  into  na  at  our  birth. 
And  dies  with  na  when  we  return  to  earth. 
Or  then  deacenda  to  the  black  ehadea  below. 
Or  into  other  animaie  doea  go. 

Crates  and  Dicaearchns  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  soul  at  all,  but  that  the  body  thus 
»tirs  by  a  natural  motion ;  Plato,'  that  it  was 
a  substance  moving  of  itself;  Thales,  a  nature 
without  repose  ',*  Asclepiades,  an  exercising  of 
tike  senses ;  Hesiod  and  Anaximander,  a  thing 
composed  of  earth  and  water ;  Parmenides,'  of 
earth  and  fire ;  Empedodes,*  of  blood ; 

Saagiuneam  Tomit  ille  animam :? 
**  He  Tomita  ap  hia  Uoody  eool." 

Posidonitts.'  Cleantbes,  and  Galen,'  that  it  was 
heat,  or  a  not  complexion ; 

Ignena  eit  oilia  vigor,  eC  coelestia  origo  :** 
**  Their  vigonr  of  fire  and  of  heavenly  raee." 

Hippocrates,"  a  spirit difiiised  all  over  the  body ; 
Varro,''  that  it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouth, 
heated  in  the  lungs,  moistened  in  the  heart,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  body  ;  Zeno,  the 
quintessence  of  the  four  elements  ;'*  Heraclides 
Ponticus,*'*  that  it  was  the  light ;  Zenocrates'* 
and  the  E^ptians,  a  mobile  number ;  the  Chal- 
deans, a  virtue  widiout  any  determinate  form ; 


>  Laertini,  in  vUA, 

*  Lucret.  i.  113. 
'  Law§f  X. 

4  Thales  added,  "  and  which  raoTca  of  itself."  Plutarch, 
On  th4  OpinioHt  of  the  PkOotophert,  who  also  gtvea  the 
opinion   of  the   poTiiciaa   Aael^kiiadea,   nyyfiyaaiav  rmw 

*  Macrob.  in  8amm.  8eip.  i.  14. 

*  Cicero,  IWe.  Qmm,  i.  9« 
'  Mneid,  ir,  849. 

*  Laertioa,  in  vitd. 

>  See  Oalen,  Quod  cnlml  wutret  iequaniur  ecrpoH*  tem- 
pentmenimmt  but  elaewhere  this  physician  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  venture  to  affirm  any  thing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  souL  See  Nemeaiua,  de  Natura  Uominit, 
c.  9.  ice. 

>o  iSfieM,  t1.  790. 

"  Macrob  «/mwra.  i.  14. 

|«  Laetant.  De  Opif.  Dei.  c.  17. 

"  "I  know  not."  says  Mr.  Coste.  "  whrre  Montaigne  had 
tbia  ;  for  Cicero  expressly  says  that  thu  quintessence,  or  fifih 
nature,  is  a  thought  of  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  soul  to  be 
composed  of  it ;  and  that  Zeno  thoutrht  the  soul  to  be  fire," 
Cicero.  2W<?.  Quma,  i.  9.  After  this,  Cicero  adds.  "  tbat 
Aristotle  calls  the  mind,  which  he  derives  from  that  fifth  na- 
ture entelechia,  a  ncw>coincd  wurd,  si^niiying  a  perpetual 


Babitnm  quemdam  viialem  eorporia 
Harmoniam  Grseci  quam  dirunt.'^ 

*'  A  certain  vital  habit  in  man's  frame 
Which  harmony  the  tireciaa 


•» 


Let  us  not  forget  Aristotle,  who  held  the  8ot>' 
to  be  that  whicn  naturally  causes  the  body  t< 
move,  which  he  calb  entelechia,*'  with  as  coi 
an  invention  as  any  of  the  rest ;  fbr  he  neitlui 
speaks  of  the  essence,  nor  of  the  original,  no* 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  only  takes  notici 
of  the  effect.  Lactantius,'"  Seneca,'*  and  moe^i 
of  the  Dogmatists,  have  confessed  that  it  was  a 
thing  they  did  not  understand;  after  all  thi> 
enumeration  of  opinions,^  Harum  sententiarurrt 
qua  vera  sit,  Dens  aliquis  viderit.  *'  Of  thes^- 
opinions,  which  is  the  true,  let  some  god  deter- 
mine," says  Cicpro.  *'  I  know  by  myself," 
says  St.  Bernard,''  ^*  how  incomprehensible  God 
is,  seeing  I  cannot  comprehend  the  parts  of  m\ 
own  being."  Heraclitus,"  who  was  of  opinion 
that  every  being  was  full  of  souls  and  demons, 
did  nevertheless  maintain  tliat  no  one  could 
advance  so  far  towards  the  knowledge  of  tht 
soul  as  ever  to  arrive  at  it ;  so  profound  wa.* 
the  essence  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  less  controversy  and  debate 
about  seating  of  it.     Hippocrates 
and  Hierophilus"  place  it  in  the    ^?  what^rt 
ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  Democri-    J^i3«.      **** 
tus  and  Aristotle**  throughout  tlie 
whole  body ; 

Ut  bona  aaepe  valetndo  cum  dtdtnr  es»e 

CorporiSp  et  non  est  tamen  hsec  pars  ulla  valcntis  :*^ 

"  As  when  the  body's  health  they  do  it  call. 
When  of  a  aound  man,  that'a  no  part  at  all. 

Epicurus  in  the  stomach  ; 

Hie  ezultat  entm  pavor  ae  metas ;  fatte  loea  cuvum 
LKtitaae  muloent.''* 

"  For  thia  the  seat  of  horror  is  and  fear, 
And  joya  in  turn  do  likewise  triumph  here." 

The  Stoics,*^  about  and  within  the  heart ;  Erasis- 
tratus,*"  adjoining  the  membrane  of  the  epicra- 


motion."  Though  Montaigne  haa  copied  these  last  worda,  it 
what  he  proceeda  to  tell  ua  of  Aristotle,  he  censures  him  for 
not  haring  spoken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of -the  sool.  Bui 
had  he  only  cast  his  eye  upon  what  Cicero  had  said  a  littti 
before,  he  would  hare  been  convinced  that  Aristotle  had  takei. 
care  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul,  be- 
fore he  remarked  the  effect  of  it.  If  he  has  not  thereby  full> 
demonstrated  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  Zeno  has  not  pTen  uk 
much  better  light  into  it,  when  he  says,  "  the  soul  or  mind 
seems  to  be  fire ;"  and  it  would  not  oe  difficult  to  show  that 
in  this  article  the  other  philosophers  have  not  succeeded 
better  than  Zeno  and  Aristotle. 

\*  Stob.  Eelog.  Pkpt.  i.  40. 

"  Macrob.  ut  eupra. 

>*  Lucret.  iii.  100. 

'^  Cicero,  Tuae.  Qutea.  i.  10. 

•«  De  Ojdf.  Dei.  c.  17. 

'"  Nat.  QiMBS.  TiL  14. 

**  Tuec.  QutBtA.  II. 

'>  iAb.  de  Anima.  c.  I. 

'*  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

»  Plutarch,  On  the  Opiniima  <^th§  PhOimphtn, 

**  SextuB  Empiricus,  Ado.  Math. 

**  Lucret.  iii.  103. 

**  Id.  ib.  143. 

17  n  Plutarch,  ut  eupro. 
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nium ;  Empedocks,*  in  the  blood ;  as  also  Moses,' 
which  was  the  reason  why  he  interdicted  eating 
the  hlood  of  beasts,  because  the  soul  is  there 
seated ;  Galen  thought  that  every  part  of  the 
body  had  its  soul ;  Strato*  has  placed  it  betwixt 
the  eyebrows :  Qua  fade  quidem  tU  aninau, 
out  ubi  habUet,  ne  quterendum  qwdem  esti* 
<'  What  figure  the  soul  is  of,  or  what  part  it 
inhabits,  is  not  to  be  inquired  into,''  says  Cicero. 
I  very  willingly  deliver  this  author  to  you  in 
his  own  words ;  for  should  I  alter  eloquence 
itself?  Besides,  it  were  but  a  poor  prize  to  steal 
the  matter  of  his  inventions ;  they  are  neither 
veiT  frequent,  nor  of  anv  great  weight,  and 
sufficiently  known.   But  the  reason  why  Chrv- 
sippus  argues  it  to  be  about  the  heart,  as  all  the 
rest  of  that  sect  do,  is  not  to  be  omitted :  **  It 
is,"  says  he,'  "  because  when  we  would  affirm 
any  thing,  we  lay  our  hand  upon  our  breasts ; 
and   when  we  would  pronounce  lyi^  which 
signifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  jaw  fiill  towards 
tl^  stomach."    This  place  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  remark  upon  the  vanity 
of  so  great  a  man ;  for  besides  tnat  these  con- 
siderations are  infinitely  light  in  themselves, 
the  last  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
have  their  souls  lod^;ed  in  that  part.  No  human 
judgment  is  so  spnshtly  and  vieilant  that  it 
does  not  sometimes  ueep.    Why  do  we  fear  to 
say  ?    The  Stoics,'  the  fiithers  of  human  pru- 
dence, think  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  crushed 
under  a  ruin,  long  labours  and  strides  to  get  out, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap,  before  it  can  dis- 
engage itself  from  the  burden.    Some  hold  that 
the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  the  spirits  fiillen,  by  their  own 
fault,  from  the  purity  wherein  they  had  been 
created,  the  first  creation  having  been  incor- 
poreal ;  and  that,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  depraved  from  their  spirituality,  so  are 
they  more  pr  less  jocundly  or  dully  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  that  thence  proceeds  all  the  variety 
of  so  much  created  matter.    But  the  spirit  that 
for  his  puniriiment  was  invested  with  the  body 
of  the  sun  must  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and 
particular  measure  of  change. 

The  extremities  of  our  perquisition  do  all  fall 
into  astonishment  and  blindness ;  as  Plutarch 
says'  of  the  testimony  of  his- 
JJjJJ^J^  tones,  that,  according  to  charts 
inqniiiMT^  &nd  maps,  the  utmost  bounds  of 
known  countries  are  taken  up 
with  marshes,  impenetrable  forests,  deserts, 
and  uninhabitable  places:  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  gross  and  childish  ravings  were 
most  found  in  those  authors  who  treat  of  the 
roost  elevated  subjects,  and  proceed  the  furthest 
in  them,  losing  themselves  m  their  own  curi- 
osity and  presumption.  The  beginning  and  end 


>  Ptateveh,  ut  tupra, 

•  Qenetta,  ix.  4.    LerU.  tU.  SS. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  tupra. 

*  TuMC  QnMt  i.  38. 

<  Oftl.  On  the  Opiniomt  of  Hippoerata  and  Plato, 

•  SeaccA,  Epiti.  bj. 


of  knowledge  are  equally  foolish :  observe  to 
what  r  pitch  Plato  fues  in  his  poetic  clouds : 
do  but  take  notiofi  (here  of  the  gibberish  of  the 
irods ;  but  what  did  h>v^ream  of  when  he  de- 
nned a  man  to  be  ''  a  two-leg^eu  Huxmaf  iwith- 
out  feathers:"'  giving  those  who  had  a  min>Mo 
deride  him  a  pleasant  occasion  ;  for,  havi^ 
pulled  a  capon  alive,  they  went  about  calling  i»'^ 
"the  man  of  Plato." 

And  what  did  the  Epicureans  think  of,  out  of 
what  simplicity  did  they  first  imagine  that  their 
atanu  that  they  said  were  bodies 
having  some  weight,  and  anatu-      SfE^JJi."' 
ral  motion  downwards,  had  made     mu,  what? 
the  world :  till  they  were  put  in 
mind,  by  their  adversaries,  that,  according  to 
thb  description,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
unite  and  join  to  one  another,  their  mil  being 
BO  direct  and  perpendicnlar.  and  making  so 
many  parallel  lines  througnout?    Wherefore 
there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  since  add 
a  fortuitous  and  sideways  motion,  and  that  they 
should    moreover  accoutre  their   atoms  with 
hooked  tails,  by  which  they  might  unite  and 
cling  to  one  another.    And  even  then  do  not 
those  that  attack  them  upon  this  second  consi- 
deration put  them  hfudly  to  it  ?    "  If  the  atoms 
have  hj  chance  formed  so  many  sorts  of  figures, 
why  did  it  never  fiiU  out  that  they  made  a 
house  or  a  shoe  7   Why  at  the  same  rate  should 
we  not  believe  that  an  infinite  number  of  Greek 
letters,  strewed  all  over  a  certain  place,  might 
fall    into  the  contexture  of  the  Iliad  r^^ 
''  Whatever  is  capable  of  reason,"  savs  Zeno,*** 
"  is  better  than  that  which  is  not  capable :  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  world :  the  world  is 
therefore  capable  of  reason.""    Cotta,  by  this 
way  of  argumentation,  makes  the  world  a  ma- 
thematician ;  and  'tis  also  made  a  musician  and 
an  organist  by  this  other  argumentation  of  Zeno : 
"  The  whole  is  more  than  a  part ;  we  are  capa- 
ble of  wisdom,  and  are  part  of  the  world: 
therefore  the  world  is  wise."    There  are  infi- 
nite like  examples,  not  only  of  arguments  that 
are  false  in  themselves,  but  silly  ones,  that  do 
not  hold  in  themselves,  and  that  accuse  their 
authors  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  impru- 
dence, in  the  reproaches  the  philosophers  dash 
one  another  in  toe  teeth  withal,  upon  their  dis- 
sensions in  their  sects  and  opinions. 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot  of 
the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would  produce 
wonders.  I  willingly  muster  up  these  few  for 
a  pattern,  by  a  certain  meaning  not  less  profita- 
ble to  consider  than  the  most  sound  ana  mode- 
rate instructions.  Let  us  judge  by  these  what 
opinion  we  are  to  have  of  man,  of  his  sense 
and  reason,  when,  in  these  great  persons  that 

have  raised   human    knowledge  so  high,  so 


f  lift  tf  Tkm*eu9» 
*  Laertitts.  in  vitd, 
9  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dewr.  IL  37. 

10  Id.  tA.  iii.  p. 

11  Id.  ih.  iU.  q,  iL  It. 
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many  groas  inwtaki»t  and  amufest  erron  ue 
to  be  found. 

For  my  pnrt,  I  am  apt  to  hsaoev^  iadi  they 
have  treated  of  knowl^f^  casnallyy  and  like  a 
^^  "  W»  ^*^  ^*^  hands;  and  have 
5S^J3^  contended  about  leaMm  as  of  a 
f^phantmtad  Tain  and  firivoloos  instromenty 
or  knowiedg*      lettinffon  fi)otall8ortsof&acieB 

and  inventMns.  sometimes  more 
sraewy,  end  sometimes  weaker.  This  same 
Plato,  who  defines  man  as  if  he  were  a  cock, 
says  elsewhere/  after  Socrates,  *^  That  he  does 
not,  in  tmth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  world  the  hardest  to  under* 
stand.''  By  this  variety  and  instability  of 
opinions  the^  tsdtly  lead  us,  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  to  this  resolation  of  their  irresolntion. 
They  profieM  not  always  to  deliver  their  opinions 
barefaced  and  apparent  to  us ;  they  have  one 
whUe  disguised  them  in  the  fabulous  shadows  of 
poetry,  and  at  another  in  some  other  viaor :  for 
our  imperfection  carries  this  also  along  with  it, 
that  crude  meat  is  not  always  proper  for  our 
stomachs ;  we  must  dry,  alter,  and  mix  it :  they 
do  the  same :  they  sometimes  conceal  their  ml 
opinions  and  judlgments,  and  hhafy  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  public  use. 
They  will  not  make  an  open  profession  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reason, 
that  they  may  not  fright  children :  but  they 
sufficiently  discover  it  to  us  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  troubled  and  inconstant  science. 

I  advised  a  person  in  Italy,  who  had  a  great 
mind  to  speak  Italian,  that  provided  he  only  had 

a  desire  to  make  himself  under- 
Pi'ilAM^faii  stood,  without  being  ambitious  in 
Md  ounvf.  ^y  o^cr  respect  to  excel,  that  he 
suae.  should  only  make  use  of  the  first 

word  that  came  to  the  tongue's 
end,  whether  Latin.  French,  Spanish,  or  Gas- 
con, and  that,  by  adding  the  Italian  terminatioD, 
he  could  not  fiul  of  hitting  upon  some  idiom  of 
the  country,  either  Tuscan,  Roman,  Venetian, 
Piedmontese,  or  Neapolitan,  and  so  fidl  in  with 
some  one  of  those  many  forms.  I  say  the 
same  of  philosophy ;  she  has  so  many  faces,  so 
much  variety,  and  has  said  so  many  things,  tiiat 
all  our  dreams  and  ravm^  are  there  to  be  found. 
Human  fancy  can  conceive  noliiine  good  or  bad 
that  is  not  there:  NilUi tarn absunk did potetiy 
auod  rum  dicatur,  ab  aUquo  philoMphonim^ 
"  Nothing  can  be  said  so  absurd,  that  has  not 
been  said  before  by  some  of  the  philosophers." 
And  I  am  the  more  willing  to  expose  my  whim- 
sies to  the  public ;  forasmuch  as,  though  they 
are  spun  out  of  myself,  and  without  any  pattern, 
I  know  they  will  be  found  related  to  some 
ancient  humour,  and  some  will  not  stick  to  say, 
''  See  whence  he  took  it  V    My  manners  are 


1  In  the  flnt  AteMadm,    It  ia  SoenUM  whOi  by  hb  m- 
aanti,  radueca  Aleibiiulea  to  Mr  this. 

•  Clearo.  ie  DivmiU,  ti.  58. 

*  Tha  •ditioo  of  1688  adda  h«i«,  **  (for  I  have  tdoeted  the 
MI  u  the  moat  apt  for   iiutaDcing  our  weakaeaa  and 

fnutj).**    The  ftrilowlns  analyai^  of  tha  doctrine  of  PUto 


nature],  I  have  aot  eaDed  in  die  assisttnee  of 
any  dneipline  to  ereet  them ;  hot.  weak  as  they 
are,  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  lay  tfien 
open  to  the  worid's  view,  and  tlml  la  expose 
them  to  die  light  in  a  little  man  deoeoi  garb  I 
went  to  adorn  them  with  reaaons  and  examples, 
it  was  a  wonder  to  mysdf  aceide&tally  to  find 
them  conformable  to  so  rniiy  phiksophieal 
disoouises  and  enmples.  I  never  knew  what 
regimen  my  life  was  of  till  it  was  near  wont  cot 
and  spent:  a  new  figure— «a  upnmeditaled 
and  accidental  philosopher. 

But  to  return  to  the  souL*  Inasnmeh  as 
Plato  has  placed  reason  in  the  ^^  _^^ 
brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  and  baUebTpo? 
concupiscence  in  the  liver;  'tis  theaiia»«- 
likely  that  it  was  rather  an  inter-  ^^^^ 
pretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul,  than  that  he  intended  a  division  and  sep*- 
retion  of  it,  as  of  a  body,  into  several  members. 
And  the  most  likely  of  their  opinions  is  that  'tis 
always  a  soul,  that  by  its  fecultr,  reasons, 
remembers,  comprehends,  judges^  desires,  and 
exercises  all  its  other  operations  by  divers  in- 
struments of  the  body ;  as  the  pilot  guides  his 
ship  aocordiuff  to  his  experience,  one  while 
straining  or  Sacking  the  cordage^  one  while 
hoisting  the  main-yara,  or  removing  the  rudder, 
by  one  and  the  same  power  carrying  on  several 
effects :  and  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  brain ; 
which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and  aocidenta 
that  toudi  that  part  do  immediately  offend  the 
feculties  of  £he  soul ;  and  't»  not  moongraona 
that  it  should  thence  difiluse  itself  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  body ; 

If edhoB  BOO  deievit  nnqnem 
GoeU  Fluebu  iter;  ndUa  tanun  oouua  laaCnt.^ 


'*  Pbwiiaa  ne'er  darbtea  from  the  lodiac'a  «aj  { 
Tat  i^  thinia  doth  Ulostnte  with  hSa  nj." 

As  the  sun  sheds  fitim  heaven  its  light  and  in- 
fluence, and  fills  the  world  with  them : 


Cntan  pen  animfe,  per  totom 

Paiet,  et  ad  nnoMa  mentia  momenqoa  moiretiir.6 

"  The  other  part  o*  th'  aool  difba'd  all  o'er 
The  body,  doea  obey  the  reaaon'a  lore." 

Some  have  said  that  there  was  a  general 
soul,  as  it  were  a  great  body,  whence  all  the 
particular  souls  were  extracted,  and  thither 
again  return,  always  restoring  themselves  to 
that  universal  matter : 

Deooa  namque  ire  per  omnea 
Temaqne,  traetnaque  maria,  eoelumqne  profundmi ; 
Hinc  pecudea,  armenta,  Tiros,  genua  omne  feranua, 
Qdemqoe  aibi  tenuea  naacentem  arceaaere  Titaa  t 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  detnde«  ac  reaoluta  rcferri 
Omnia  {  nee  morti  eaae  locum  :* 

"  For  Crod  goea  forth,  and  apreada  throughont  the  whole, 
Nearen,  earth,  and  aea,  the  unirerud  aoul  i 
Each  at  ita  birth,  from  him  all  beiD|a  ahare. 
Both  man  and  brote,  the  breath  of  vital  air ; 


ia  taken  from  the  accond  part  of  the  Tiwunu.    See  alao 
Laertioa,  Life  ^  Plata. 

4  Claudian,  De  Sexto  Coneml,  HomorH.  411. 

>  Lttcret.  Ui.  144. 

<  Yirgil,  Georgia.  It.  »1. 
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To  bim  rvtnra,  andt  loot'd  from  MoUily  cImIb, 
FIj  whonos  thcjr  aprong,  and  rest  in  God  again, 
8|Nmi  at  the  gnn,  and,  fearie«  of  decay, 
DvcU  in  high  batm,  and  oCar  th'  atlMiial  way.** 

Othen,  that  ifaey  only  rejoined  and  re-nnited 
themselYes  to  itj  othen,  that  they  were  pro- 
dttcod  from  the  diyine  substance ;  othen,  by  the 
angels  of  fire  and  air ;  othen,  that  they  were 
from  all  antiquity ;  and  some  that  they  were 
created  at  the  very  point  of  time  the  bodies 
wanted  them;  othen  make  them  to  descend 
from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  return  thither ; 
the  generality  of  the  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  begotten  from  fiither  to  son,  after  a  lilte 
manner,  and  produced  with  all  other  natural 
thinn :  taking  their  argument  from  the  likeness 
of  cmldren  to  their  fathen ; 

laalillata  patria  virtoa  tiU| 
Foftaa  cnantur  Ibirtibus,  et  bonb  i* 

•«  Tkon  baot  til/ &Cher*a  viftiiaa  wttk  hia  bloodi 
For  atiU  tha  wave  apring  from  the  braTO  and  good ;" 

and  that  we  see  descend  from  fiithen  to  their 
children  not  only  bodily  marks,  but  moreover 
a  resemblance  of  humours,  complexions,  and 
inclinations  of  the  soul : 

Deoiqoa  ear  aerie  violentia  triete  leonnm 
Soniniom  ■eqoitnr?  dolna  Tolpibua,  et  fuga  cerria 
A  patriboa  dator,  et  patriua  pvror  indtat  artoa  7 

81  non  eaita  ano  quia  aemine,  aeounioque 
Vie  aninu  pariter  creadt  com  corpora  toto.* 

**  For  wfaj  ohoold  rage  from  the  Aeroe  lion'a  aeed. 
Or  from  the  anbtte  foa'a  craft,  proceed  ; 
Or  why  the  tirn'rona  and  llyiag  hart 
Hia  tar  and  trembling  to  bia  race  impart ; 
Bat  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  does  grow, 
And  ititt  incnaaee  oa  the  bodiea  do  7*' 


That  thereupon  the  divine  justice  is  grounded, 

Smishing  in  the  children  the  frmlts  of  thdr 
then;  forasmuch  as  the  contagion  of  paternal 
vices  is  in  some  sort  imprinted  in  the  soul  of 
chtldreni  and  that  the  ill  government  of  their 
will  extends  to  them :'  moreover, 
'S^m^SL^    that  if  souls  had  any  other  de- 
rivation than  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  that  they  had  been 


the 


of  the 


JJJyjJjJ"  *•      some  other  thin^  out  of  the  body, 


they  would  retam  some  memory 

of  their  first  being,  the  natural 

fiicnlties  that  are  proper  to  them  of  discounine, 

reasoning,  and  rememberings  being  considerea : 


8i  In  corpaa  naacentibae  insinaatnr, 
Car  eaper  anteaetam  atatem  meminiMe  nequimoa, 
Nee  Toatigia  geataram  rernm  alia  tenemaa  r* 

•*  fbr  at  oar  birth  if  it  infoaed  be, 
Why  do  we  then  retain  no  memory 
Of  oar  foregoinK  life,  and  why  no. mora 
BeoMmbor  anytaing  we  did  befora  7" 

for,  to  make  the  condition  of  our  souls  such 
as  we  would  have  it  to  be,  we  must  suppKMC 
them  all-knowing,  even  in  their  natural  sim- 
plicity and  purity :  by  these  means  they  had 
been  such,  being  free  fit>m  the  prison  of  the 


>  Horaee^  Orf.  ir.  4, 90. 

«  Locret.  iiL  741. 

•  Platiich,IFAyiNeiMJtHllef,^ 


bodv,  as  well  before  they  entered  into  it,  as 
we  hope  they  shall  be  after  they  are  ffone  out 
of  it :  and  from  this  knowledge  it  shomd  follow 
that  they  should  remember,  oeing  got  in  the 
body,  as  Plato  said,*  "  That  what  we  learn  is 
no  other  than  a  remembrance  of  what  we  knew 
before ;''  a  thing  which  every  one  by  expe- 
rience may  maintain  to  be  false.  Forasmuch, 
in  the  first  place,  as  that  we  do  not  justly 
remember  anvthing  but  what  we  have  been 
taught,  and  that  if  the  memory  did  purely  per- 
form its  office  it  would  at  least  suggest  to  us 
something  more  than  what  we  have  learned. 
Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  her 
purity,  was  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things 
as  they  are  by  her  divine  intelUgence :  whereas 
here  we  make  her  receive  frdsehood  and  vide 
when  we  instruct  her;  wherein  she  cannot 
employ  her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  con- 
ception having  never  beoi  planted  m  her.  To 
say  that  the  corporal  prison  does  in  such  sort 
sunbcate  her  natural  faculties,  that  they  are 
there  utterly  extinct,  is  fint  contrary  to  Uiis 
other  belief  of  acknowled^ng  her  power  to  be 
so  ^[reat,  and  the  operations  of  it  that  men 
sensibly  perceive  in  tois  life  so  admirable,  as 
to  have  thereby  concluded  that  divinity  and 
eternity  past,  and  the  immortality  to  come : 

Nam  ai  tantopera  eat  animi  mntata  potettaa, 
Onmia  at  actarom  excideiit  retinentia  rerum, 
Non,  at  opinOT,  ea  ab  letho  jam  longior  etrat.* 

"  For  if  the  aUnd  be  changed  to  that  degrae 
Aa  of  peat  tUnga  to  loae  all  memory. 
Bo  grMt  a  change  aa  that,  I  mvat  coafeaa, 
▲ppeaia  to  me  than  death  bat  little  hea." 

Furthermore,  'tis  here  with  us,  and  not  else- 
where, that  the  force  and  eflTects  of  the  soul 
ought  to  be  considered;  all  the  rest  of  her 
penections  are  vain  and  useless  to  her ;  'tis  by 
ner  present  condition  that  all  her  immortality 
is  to  be  rewarded  and  paid,  and  of  the  life  of 
man  only  that  she  is  to  render  an  account.  It 
had  been  injustice  to  have  stripped  her  of  her 
means  and  powen;  to  have  disarmed  her  in 
Older,  in  the  time  of  her  captivity  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  flesh,  of  her  weakness  and  infirmity 
in  the  time  wherein  she  was  forced  and  com- 
pelled, to  pass  an  infinite  and  perpetual  sentence 
and  condemnation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  so  short  a  time,  peradventure  but 
an  hour  or  two,  or  at  the  most  but  a  century, 
which  has  no  more  proportion  with  infinity 
than  an  instant;  in  this  momentary  interval 
to  ordain  and  definitively  to  determibe  of  her 
whole  being ;  it  were  an  unreasonable  dispro- 
portion, too,  to  assign  an  eternal  recompense  in 
consequence  of  so  short  a  life.  Plato,'  to  de- 
fend himself  from  this  inconvenience,  will  have 
future  payments  limited  to  the  term  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  relatively  to  human  duration ;  and 
of  us  ourselves  there  are  enough  who  have 
given  them  temporal  limits.     By  this  they 
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judged  that  the  generation  of  the 
That  the  Mini  sonl  followed  the  common  con- 
ia  bora,  and  dition  of  hnman  things,  as  also 
udhra^wfih  ^^^  U^®>  according  to  the  opi- 
the  body.  nion  of  Epicums  and  Democritns, 

which  has  been  the  most  re- 
ceived ;  in  consequence  of  these  fine  appear- 
ances that  they  saw  it  bom,  and  that,  according 
as  the  body  grew  more  capable,  they  saw  it 
increase  in  vigour  as  the  other  did ;  that  its 
feebleness  in  infancy  was  very  manifest,  and  in 
time  its  better  strength  and  maturity,  and  after 
that  its  declension  and  old  age,  and  at  last  its 
decrepitude : 

Gigni  pftriter  com  eorpore,  et  ana 
Creaeere  aentimiu,  pariterqae  aeneaeere  mentem.* 

"  Soala  with  the  bodiea  to  be  bora  we  may 
Ihaeera,  with  them  t*  inereaae,  with  them  deeay." 

They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  divers  pas- 
sions, and  affitated  with  divers  painful  motions, 
\irhence  it  fell  into  lassitude  and  uneasiness; 
capable  of  alteration  and  change,  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  stupidity  and  languor,  and  subject  to 
diseases  ana  injuries,  as  the  stomach  or  the 
foot; 

Mentera  sinari,  eorpna  nt  atniun, 
Cenimna,  et  flecti  mediebia  poaaa  Tidemua  {* 

**  Sick  minda,  aa  well  aa  bodiea,  we  do  aaa 
By  Med'dne'a  virtue  oft  reatored  to  be ;" 

dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  justled  from  her  seat  by  the  vapours  of  a 
burning  fever,  laid  asleep  by  the  application  of 
some  medicaments,  and  roused  by  others, — 

Corpoream  naturam  animi  eaae  neceaae  eat, 
Corporia  quoniam  telia  ictoque  laborat ;' 

*'  There  moat  be  of  neeeaaity,  we  find, 
A  nature  that't  corporeal  of  the  mind. 
Because  we  cridenUr  aee  it  amarts 
And  wounded  ia  with  ahafta  the  body  darta  ;*' 

they  saw  it  astonished  and  overthrown  in  all 
its  faculties  through  the  mere  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  in  that  condition  to  have  no  stability 
of  reason,  no  sufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philo- 
sophical resolution,  no  resistance  that  could 
exempt  it  from  the  subjection  of  such  accidents ; 
the  slaver  of  a  contemptible  cur  shed  upon  the 
hand  of  Socrates,  to  shake  all  his  wisdom  and 
all  his  great  and  regulated  imaginations,  and 
so  to  annihilate  them,  as  that  there  remained 
no  trace  of  his  former  knowledge,—' 

Via. . . .  anlmali 
Contttifaatnr  nt. . . .  diTiia  aeoraum 
Di^iectatur,  eodem  illo  diatracU  Teneno  ;< 


"  The  power  of  the  aool'a  diaturbed  ;  and  when 
That  onee  is  but  aequeatred  from  her,  then 
By  the  same  poison  'tis  dispersed  abroad ;" 

and  this  poison  to  find  no  more  resistance  in 
that  great  soul  than  in  an  inftmt  of  four  years 
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•Id :  a  poison  sufficient  to  make  all  philoiopbv, 
if  it  were  incarnate,  become  furious  and  man ; 
insomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  disdained  death 
and  fortune,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
looking-glass,  or  of  water,  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  affright  at  the  thought  of  falling, 
by  the  contagion  of  a  mad  dog,  inio  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  hydrophobia : 

Via  morbi  dlstracta  per  artna 
Tnibat  agens  animam,  spumantca  seqnore  salao 
Ventorum  ut  Talidia  fenrescunt  Ttribna  undse.^ 

"  Throuchont  the  limbs  diffused,  the  fierce  diaeaae 
Diatnras  the  soul,  as  in  the  briny  seas. 
The  foaming  waTca  to  swell  and  boil  we  aee. 
Stirred  by  the  wind'a  impetuosi^." 

Now,  as  to  this  particular,  philosophy  has  suf- 
ficiently arm^  man  to  encounter  all  other 
accidents  either  with  patience,  or,  if  the  search 
of  that  costs  too  dear,  by  an  infidlible  defeat, 
in  totally  depriving  himself  of  all  sentiment : 
but  these  are  expedients  that  are  only  of  use  to 
a  soul  being  itself,  and  in  its  full  power,  capable 
of  reason  and  deliberation ;  but  not  at  all  proper 
for  this  inconvenience,  where,  in  a  philosopher, 
the  soul  becomes  the  soul  of  a  madman,  trouoled, 
overturned,  and  lost:  which  many  occasions  may 
produce,  as  a  too  vehement  agitation  that  any 
violent  passion  of  the  soul  may  beget  in  itseu ; 
or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of  the  person,  or 
vapours  from  the  stomach,  any  of  which  may 
stupify  the  understanding  and  turn  the  brain. 

Morbis  in  eorporis  aTius  enut 
8«pe  animus  ;  dementit  enim,  delirmque  fatnr; 
Interdumque  gravi  letbargo  fertur  in  altum 
jEternnmque  soporem,  oculis  nutuque  cadenti :' 

"  For  when  the  body's  sick,  and  ill  at  case. 
The  mind  doth  often  share  in  the  disease ; 
Wonders,  grows  wild,  and  raves,  and  sometimes  by 
A  heavy  and  a  stupid  lethargr. 
Is  OTcrcome  and  cast  into  a  aeep, 
A  most  profound  and  ererlasting  sleep.*' 

The  philosophers,  methinks,  have  not  much 
touched  this  string,  no  more  than  another  of 
equal  importance  :  they  have  this  dilemma 
continually  in  their  mouths,  to  console  our 
mortal  condition :  '*  The  soul  is  either  mortal 
or  immortal ;  if  mortal,  it  will  suffer  no  pain  ; 
if.  immortal,  it  will  change  for  the  better/' — 
They  never  touch  the  other  branch,  "  What  if 
she  change  for  the  worse  V  and  leave  to  the 
poets  the  menaces  of  future  torments.  But 
thereby  they  make  themselves  a  good  game. 
These  are  two  omissions  that  I  oflen  meet  with 
in  their  discourses.     I  return  to  the  first. 

This  soul  loses  the  use  of  the  sovereign  stoical 
good,  so  constant  and  so  firm.  Our  fine  human 
wisdom  must  here  yield,  and  give  up  her  arms. 
As  to  the  rest,  they  aJso  considered,  by  the 
vanity  of  human  reason,  that  the  mixture  and 
association  of  two  so  contrary  thin^  as  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  was  unimagmable : 
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Qnippe  etaaim  moctide  asterao  jnngOTe,  ct  una 
Coiuentize  putBie,  et  fungi  mutiut  poMe, 
Denpen  est.    Quid  cnim  diTeniua  CMe  pttteadttm  eit, 
▲at  oukgis  later  m  di^oaetiim  diaerepUanMiae, 
Qnam,  mortale  quod  est,  immortali  atqae  peromi 
Jimctum,  in  oonciUo,  utvaa  Uderare  prooeUai  ?^ 

*<  ne  mortal  and  th*  etamal,  then,  to  blend. 
And  think  ther  can  ponoe  one  common  end, 
la  madnem :  rar  what  thinga  more  difTrent  axe, 
Dbtioct  in  nature,  and  diaposed  to  jar  7 
How  can  it  then  be  thoiuht  that  theae  ahonld  bear, 
When  thua  conjoined,  of  hanna  an  equal  ahaie  7 

Moreover,  they  perceived  the  bouI  tenditfg  to- 
waidfl  death,  as  well  as  the  body : 

Simnl  aaro  Heaaa  (atiacU :' 


t< 


Fatigued  together  with  the  weight  of  yean  :** 


which,  according^  to  Zeno,  the  imaffe  of  deep 
does  flufflciently  demonstrate  to  us;  ror  he  looks 
upon  it  ^'  as  a  faintiag  and  fall  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body:"  ContraM  anf^mum,  et 
quasi  UUfi  putet  atque  decidere:^  and,  what 
they  perceived  in  some,  that  the  soul  maintained 
its  force  and  vigour  to  the  last  gasp  of  life,  they 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  diseases,  as  it  is  ob- 
servable in  men  at  the  last  extremity,  that  some 
retain  one  sense,  and  some  another;  one  the 
hearing,  and  another  the  smell,  without  any 
manner  of  defect  or  alteration ;  and  that  there 
is  not  so  univerBal  a  deprivation  that  some  parts 
do  not  remain  vigorous  and  entire : 

Koo  alio  paeto,  qnam  d,  nea  cum  dolet  a^. 
In  nullo  caput  interea  ait  rorte  dolore.* 

"  80,  often  of  the  gout  a  man  complaina, 
Whoae  head  ia,  at  the  aame  time,  free  from  puna." 

The  sight  of  onr  judgment  is,  to  truth,  the 
same  that  the  owl's  eyes  are  to  the  splendour  of 
the  sun,  says  Aristotle.*  By  what  can  we  bet- 
ter convince  him,  than  by  so  gross  blindness  in 
BO  apparent  a  lieht?  For  the  contrarv  opinion 
of  uie  immortality  of  the  soul,  whicn,  Cicero 
says,  was  first  introduced,  accorduig  to  the  tes- 
timony of  books  at  least,  by  PherecidesSyrius,* 
in  the  time  of  King  Tullus  (though  some  attri-' 
bnte  it  to  Thales,  and  others  to  others),  'tis  the 
part  of  human  science  that  is  treated  of  with 
the  |[reatest  doubt  and  reservation.  The  most 
positive  dogproatists  are  fain,  in  this  point  prin- 
cipally, to  fl V  to  the  refuge  of  the  Academy. 
No  one  doubts  what  Aristotle  has  established 
upon  this  subject,  no  more  than  all  the  ancients 
in  Keneral,  who  handle  it  with  a  wavering  be- 
lief:  Mem  gratimmam  promittenHum  magU 
fuam  probemtium  ^  "  A  thing  more  acceptable 
in  the  promisers  than  the  provers."  He  conceals 
himsdr  in  clouds  of  words  of  difficult,  unintelli- 
giUe  sense,  and  has  left  to  those  of  his  sect  as 
great  a  dispute  about  his  judgment  as  about 
uie  matter  itself. 

Two  things  rendered  this  opinion  plausible  to 
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them;  one,  that,  without  the  immortality  of 
souls,  there  would   be  nothing 
whereon  to  ^und  the  vain  hopes    J^J^J^jf*^*"* 
of  glory,  which  is  a  consideration    J{  {Jj  JSaf-lT" 
of  wonderful  repute  in  the  world ;    immortality, 
the  other,  that  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able impression,  as  Plato  say8,*that  vices,  when 
they  escape  the  discovery  and  cognizance  of 
human  justice,  are  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
divine,  which  will  pursue  them  even  after  the 
death  of  the  guilty.    Man  is  excessively  soli- 
citous to  prolong  his  being,  and  has  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  provided  for  it :  there  are  monu- 
ments for  the  conservation  of  the  body,  and 
glory  to  preserve  the  name.    He  has  employed 
all  nis  wit  and  opinion  to  the  rebuilding  of 
himself,  impatient  of  his  fortune,  and  to  prop 
himself  by  Lis  inventions.  The  soul,  by  reason  of 
its  anxiety  and  impotence,  being  unable  to  stand 
by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to  seek  out 
consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  and  alien 
circumstances,  to  which  she  adheres  and  fixes ; 
and  how  light  or  fantastic  soever  invention  de- 
livers them  to  her,  relies  more  willingly,  an4 
with  greater  assurance,  upon  them  than  upon 
hersefl'.    But  'tis  wonderful  to  observe  how  the 
most  constant  and  obstinate  maintainers  of  this 
just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  fall  short,  and  how  weak  their  argu- 
ments are,  .when  they  go  about  to  prove  it  by 
human  reason :  Somnia  sunt  non  aoceniUf  tea 
aptantU :  "  They  are  dreams  not  of  the  teacher, 
but  wisher,"  says  one  of  the  ancients.*    By 
which  testimony  man  may  know  that  he  owes 
the  truth  he  himself  finds  out  to  fortune  and 
accident ;  since  that  even  then,  when  it  is  fallen 
into  his  hand,  he  has  not  wherewith  to  hold 
and  maintain  it,  and  that  his  reason  has  not 
force  to  make  use  of  it    All  things  produced 
by  onr   own  meditation  and   understanding, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  subject  to  incertitude 
and  controversy.    'IVas  for  the  chastisement 
of  our  pride,  and  for  the  instruction  of  our 
miserable  condition  and  incapacity,  thatOod 
wrought  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,   whatever  we  undertake  with- 
out his  assistance,  whatever  we  see  without  the 
lamp  of  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and  folly.    We 
corrupt  the  very  essence  of  truth,  which  is  uni- 
form and  constant,  by  our  weakness,  when 
fortune  puts  it  into  our   possession.      What 
course  soever  man  takes  or  himself,  Ood  still 
permits  it  to  come  to  the  same  confusion,  the 
image  whereof  ho  so  lively  represents  to  us  in 
the  just  chastisement  wherewith  he  crushed 
Nimrod's  presumption,  and  firustrated  the  vain 
attempt  of^his  proud  structure;  Perdam  Mapten- 
Ham  iapientium,  et  pntdentiam  prudentuan 
reprdbabo.^  <'  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  notlung  the  nnderstand- 
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ing  of  the  prudent."  The  diversitv  of  idioms 
and  tongues,  with  which  he  disturbed  this  work, 
what  are  they  other  than  this  infinite  and  per- 
petual alteration  and  discordanoe  of  opinions 
and  reasons,  which  accompany  and  confound 
the  vain  building  of  human  wisdom,  and  to 
very  good  effect  too :  for  what  would  hold  us, 
if  we  had  but  Uie  least  erain  of  knowledge  ? 
This  saint  has  very  mucn  obliged  me:  Ipga 
veritatis  occultatio  out  humilUatis  exerdtatio 
estf  out  elatiatds  attritio.^  "  The  very  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth  is  either  an  exercise  of  humi- 
lity or  a  queuing  of  presumption."  To  what  a 
pitch  of  presumption  and  insolence  do  we  raise 
our  blindness  and  folly ! 
But  to  return  to  my  subject  It  was  truly 
very  good  reason  that  we  should 
tion  i?iSI  be  beholden  to  God  only,  and  to 
Maiared  of  ths  the  favour  of  his  grace,  for  the 
jouPi  immor.  ipQ^h  of  SO  noble  a  belief,  since 
^'  from  his  sole  bounty  we  receive 

the  fruit  of  immortality,  which  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  beatitude.  Let  us  inge- 
nuously confess  that  God  alone  has  dictated  it 
to  us,  and  faith  ;  for  'tis  no  lesson  of  nature  and 
our  own  reason.  And  whoever  will  enquire 
into  his  own  being  and  power,  both  within  and 
without,  without  wis  divine  privilege :  whoever 
shall  consider  man  impartially,  ana  without 
flattery,  will  see  in  him  no  efficacy  or  faculty 
that  relishes  of  any  thing  but  death  and  earth. 
The  more  we  give  and  confess  to  owe  and  ren- 
der to  God,  we  do  it  with  the  greater  Christ- 
ianity. That  which  this  Stoic  philosopher  says 
he  holds  from  the  fortuitous  consent  of  the 
popular  voice :  had  it  not  been  better  that  he 
had  held  it  urom  God?  Cum  de  animorum 
€Btemitaie  disserimuaf  nan  leve  momentum  apud 
no8  habet  consensus  kominum  out  timentium 
inferos,  aut  colentium,  Utor  hcu:  publica  per- 
swmone}  "  When  we  discourse  of  the  immor- 
tality of  souls,  the  consent  of  men  that  either 
fear  or  adore  the  infernal  powers,  is  of  no 
small  advantage.  I  make  use  of  this  public 
persuasion." 

Now  the  weakness  of  human  ar^ments  upon 
this  subject  is  particularly  manifested  by  the 
fabulous  circumstances  they  have 
superadded  as  consequences  of  this 
opinion,  to  find  out  of  what  con- 
dition this  immortality  of  ouxb 
was.  Let  us  omit  the  Stoics, 
{usaram  nobis  largiuntur  tan' 
quam  comicibus ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos ; 
semper,  tieaant.^  "  They  give  us  a  long  life,  as 
also  they  ao  to  crows ;  they  say  our  soul  shall 
continue  long,  but  that  it  shall  continue  always 
they  deny,")  who  give  to  souls  a  life  after  this, 
but  finite.    The  most  universal  and  received 
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fancy,  and  that  continues  down  to  our  times  in 
various  places,^  is  that  of  which  they  make 
Pythagoras  the  author ;  not  that  he  was  the 
original  inventor,  but  because  it  received  a  great 
deSi  of  weight  and  repute  by  the  authority  of 
his  approbation :  <<  That  souls,  at  their  depar- 
ture out  of  us,  did  nothing  but  shift  firom  one 
body  to  anodier,  %rom  a  lion  to  a  horse,  from  a 
horse  to  a  king,  continually  travelling  at  thh 
rate  from  habitation  to  habitation;"  and  he 
himself  said  that  he  remembered  he  had  been 
JEthalides,*  since  that  Euphorbus,  afterwards 
Hermotimns,  and,  finally,  from  Pyrrhus  wa«» 
passed  into  Pythagoras ;  having  a  memory  ot 
nimself  of  two  hundred  and  six  years.  And 
some  have  added  that  these  verv  souls  some- 
times mount  up  to  heaven,  and  come  down 
again: 

O  pater,  anne  aliqnaa  ad  eoelam  hinc  ire  putandum  eat 
Suolimei  aoimaa,  iterumqoe  ad  tarda  reverti 
Corpora?    Quae  lucia  miieria  tarn  dira  cupidoT* 

"  O,  father,  i«  it  then  to  be  conceiT*d 
That  anY  of  these  spirits,  so  subline. 
Should  hence  to  the  celestial  rcgioaB  climb. 
And  thence  return  to  earth  to  re-assume 
Their  sluggish  bodies  rotting  in  a  tomb  f 
For  wretraed  life  whence  does  such  fondness  come  ?'' 

Origen  makes  them  eternally  to  go  and  come 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  estate.  The  opinion 
that  Varro^  mentions  is  that,  after  four  hundred 
and  forty  years'  revolution,  they  should  be  re- 
united to  their  first  bodies;  Clirysippus*  held 
that  this  would  happen  after  a  certain  space  of 
time  unknown  ana  unlimited.  Plato,'  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  embraced  this  belief  from  Pindar 
and  the  ancient  poets,  that  we  are  to  undergo 
infinite  vicissitudes  of  mutation,  for  which  the 
soul  is  prepared,  having  neither  punishment  nor 
reward  in  the  other  world  but  what  is  temporal, 
as  its.  life  here  is  but  temporal,  concludes  that 
it  has  a  sineular  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  world,  through  all  which 
it  has  passed,  re-passed,  and  made  stay  in  several 
voyages ;  fit  matters  for  her  memory.  Observe 
her  progress  elsewhere  :^®  "  The  soul  that  has 
lived  well  is  re-united  to  the  stars  to  which  it  is 
assigned ;  that  which  has  lived  ill  removes  into 
a  woman,  and,  if  it  do  not  there  reform,  is  again 
removed  into  a  beast  of  condition  suitable  to  its 
vicious  manners,  and  shall  see  no  end  of  its 
punishments  till  it  be  returned  to  its  natural 
constitution,  and  that  it  has,  by  the  force  of 
reason,  purged  itself  from  those  gross,  stupid, 
and  elementary  qualities  it  was  pofiuted  with." 
But  I  will  not  omit  the  objection  the  Epicureans 
make  against  this  transmigration  from  one  body 
to  another ;  'tis  a  pleasant  one ;  they  ask  what 
expedient  would  be  found  out  if  the  number  of 
the  dying  should  chance  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  are  coming  into  the  world.    For 


7  As  that  of  some  "casters  of  natiTities,"  genethHnd 
^mdam.  The  passage  is  in  St.  August,  de  Cint.  Dei,  xni.  30- 
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tbe  souls,  turned  out  of  their  old  habiftatioii, 
ivould  scuffle  and  crowd  which  should  first  get 
possession  of  their  new  lodging ;  and  they  fur- 
ther demand  how  they  shall  pass  away  their 
time,  whilst  waiting  till  new  quarters  are 
made  ready  for  them  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if 
more  animals  should  be  bom  than  die^  the  bodv, 
they  say,  would  be  but  in  an  ill  condition  wbibt 
waiting  for  a  soul  to  be  infused  into  it ;  and  it 
would  rail  out  that  some  bodies  would  die  before 
they  had  been  alive. 

DeniqiM  coonnbia  ad  Tencrit,  ptrtnM|oe  fenunim 
Sne  ftnimBa  pnesto,  deridiculain  etae  lidetor  ( 
Bt  •pecUra  immortalw  mortalia  membn 
InnwiMKO  namBrot  certttM|iM  prMpro^snottf 
lotcr  M,  quie  prima  podMunaqae  mainneter.^ 

■'  Abtoxd  to  think  that  wbUatwOd  bcuU  beget. 
Or  bear  their  jroang,  a  thonaand  aoub  do  wait, 
Bxpeet  the  telling  body,  fight  and  itriTe 
Which  tint  ahall  enter  in  and  make  it  liTe." 

Others  have  arrested  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  with  it  to  animate  serpents,  worms, 
tnd  other  bmsts,  which  are  said  to  be  bred  out 
of  the  corruption  of  our  members^  and  even  out 
pf  our  ashes ;  others  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
the  one  mortal,  the  other  immortal ;  others 
make  it  coiporeal,  and  nevertheless  immortal. 
Borne  make  it  immortal,  without  sense  or  know- 
ledge. There  are  others,  even  among  ourselves, 
who  have  believed  that  devils  were  made  of  the 
souls  of  th^  damned :  as  Plutarch  thinks  that 

Sids  were  made  of  tnose  that  were  saved ;  for 
ere  are  few  things  which  that  author  is  so 
positive  in  as  he  is  in  this ;  maintaining  else- 
where a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  way  of  expres- 
sion. "  We  are  told,"  says  he,  "  and  stedfastly 
should  believe,  that  the  soub  of  virtuous  meu, 
both  according  to  nature  and  the  divine  justice, 
become  saints,  and  from  saints  demi-gods,  and 
from  demi-ffods,  after  they  are  perfectly,  as  in 
sacrifices  of  purgation,  cleansed  and  purified, 
being  delivered  from  all  passibility  and  all  mor- 
tality, they  become,  not  oy  any  civil  decree,  but 
in  real  truth,  and  according  to  all  probability  of 
reason,  entire  and  perfect  gods,  in  receiving  a 
most  happy  and  glorious  end."  But  who  de- 
sires to  see  liim — him,  who  is  yet  the  most  sober 
and  moderate  of  the  whole  gane  of  philosophers, 
lay  about  him  with  greater  boldness,  and  relate 
bis  miracles  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  him  to  his 
treatise  of  the  Moon,  and  of  the  Daman  of 
Socrates,  where  he  may,  as  evidently  as  in  any 
other  place  whatever,  satisfy  himself  that  the 
mystenes  of  philosophy  have  many  strange 
tilings  in  common  with  those  of  poetry;  human 
undeibtanding  losing  itself  in  attempting  to 
sound  and  search  all  things  to  the  bottom ;  even 
as  we,  tired  and  worn  out  with  a  long  course  of 
life,  return  to  infancy  and  dotage.  See  here  the 
fine  and  certain  instructions  which  we  extract 
from  human  knowledge  concerning  the  soul. 
Neither  is  there  less  temerity  in  what  they 


lii.777. 
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teach  us  touching  our  corporal  parts.     Let  ns 
choose  out  one  or  two  examples ;  for  otherwiie 
we  should  lose  ourselves  in  this  vast  and  trou- 
bled ocean  of  medioil  errors.    Let  us  first  know 
whether,  at  least,  they  agree  about 
the  matter  whereof  men  produce    Opinions  aa  to 
one  another;  for  as  to  their  first    prod^^the 
production  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in    human  bodj. 
a  thing  so  high  and  so  long  since 
past,  human  understanding  finds  itself  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  Archelaus,  the  physician,  whose 
disciple  and  favourite  Socrates  was,  according 
to  Aristoxenus,  said'  that  both  men  and  beasts 
were  made  of  a  lacteous  slime,  expressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  earth ;  Pythagoras  says*  that  our 
seed  is  the  foam  or  cream  of  our  better  blood ; 
Plato,  that  it  is  the  distillation  of  the  marrow  of 
the  back-bone ;  raising  his  argument  firom  this, 
that  that  part  is  first  sensible  of  being  weary  of 
the  work  ;  Alcmeon,  that  it  is  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  so,  says  he,  is 
proved  by  the  weakness  of  the  eyes  in  those  who 
are  immoderate  in  that  exercise ;  Democritus, 
that  it  is  a  substance  extracted  from  the  whole 
mass    of   the    body;    Epicurus,    an    extract 
from  soul  and  body ;  Anstotle,  an  excrement 
drawn  firom  the  ahment  of  the  blood,  the  last 
which  is  diffused  over  oar  members;  otliers, 
that  it  is  a  blood  concocted  and  digested  by  the 
heat  of  the  genitals,  which  they  judge,  b^  reason 
that  in  excessive  endeavours  a  man  voids  pure 
blood ;  wherein  there  seems  to  be  more  likeli- 
hood, could  a  man  extract  any  appearance  from 
so  infinite  a  confusion.   Now,  to  bring  this  seed 
to  do  its  work,  how  many  contrarv  opinions  do 
they  set  on  foot?    Aristotle^  and  Democritus 
are  of  opiniop  that  women  have  no  sperm,  and 
that  'tis  nothing  but  a  sweat  that  they  dutil 
in  the  heat  of  pleasure  and  motion,  and  that 
contributes  nothing  at  all  to  generation.  Galen, 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  believe  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  seeds  there  can  be 
no  generation.     Here  are  the  ph)rsictans,  the 
philosophers,  the  lawyers,  and  divines,  by  the 
ears  with  our  wives  about  the    Time  of  wo- 
dispate,  "  For  what  term  women    men'a  preg- 
carry  their  firuit  ?"  and  I,  for  my    S^""*'^^- 
part,  by  the  example  of  myself, 
stick  with  those  that  maintain  a  woman  goes 
eleven  months  with  child.    The  world  is  built 
upon  this  experience ;  there  is  no  so  common- 
place a  woman  that  cannot  give  her  judgment 
in  all  these  controversies ;  and  yet  we  cannot 

ftgpree* 

Here  is  enough  to  verify  that  man  is  no 

better  instructed  m  the  knowledge  of  himself, 

in  his  corporal  than  in  his  spiritual  part.     We 

have  proposed  himself  to  himself,  and  his  reason 

to  his  reason,  to  see  what  she  could  say.    I 

think  I   have  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 

litUe  she  understands  herself  in  henelf ;  and 


«  Plutarch,  On  the  Op.  ofth$  PhUot,,  vhence  the  fellov- 
ing  etample*  are  alio  taken. 

»  PluUrch,  uitHpm,  adda  Zeno  to  Arbtotl#«  and  9^y 

exprvMljr  that  Democritua,  on  the  contrary,  held  iidU  femali.* 
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who  nnderstands  not  himself  in  himself,  in 
what  can  he?  Quasi  vero  meusuram  uUius 
rei  posdt  agere,  qui  sui  neteiat,*  "  As  if  he 
could  nndentand  the  measure  of  any  other 
thing,  that  knows  not  his  own."  In  earnest, 
Protaeorasr  told  us  a  pretty  flam  in  making 
man  toe  measure  of  all  toiB|8,  that  never  knew 
so  much  as  his  own ;  and  if  it  be  not  he,  his 
dignity  will  not  permit  that  any  other  creature 
shoula  have  diis  advantage ;  now  he  being  so 
contrary  in  himself,  and  one  judgment  so  in- 
oessantiy  subverting  another,  this  favourable 
proposition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced 
us  necessarily  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the 
compass  and  the  compasser.  When  Thales* 
reputes  the  knowledee  of  man  very  difficult  for 
man  to  comprehend,  ne  at  the  same  time  gives 
him  to  undmtand  that  dl  other  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

Vou,^  for  whom  I  have  taken  the  pains,  con- 
trary to  my  custom,  to  write  so  long  a  dis- 
course, will  not  refuse  to  support  your  Sebond 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  ai^nihff,  wherewith 
you  are  every  day  instructed,  and  in  this  will 
exercise  both  your  wit  and  learning ;  for  this 
last  fencing  tnck  is  never  to  be  made  use  of 
but  as  an  extreme  remedy;  'tis  a  desperate 
thrust,  wherein  you  are  to  quit  your  own  amis 
to  make  your  adversary  abandon  his;  and  a 
secret  sleight,  which  must  be  very  rarely,  and 
then  very  reservedly,  put  in  practice.  'Tis 
flpreat  temerity  to  lose  yourself  that  you  may 
destroy  another;  joa  must  not  die  to  be  re- 
venged, as  Gobrias  did;  for,  being  closely 
frappled  in  combat  with  a  lord  of  Persia, 
Darius  coming  in  sword  in  hand,  and  fearing 
to  strike  least  oe  should  kill  Gobrias,  he  called 
out  to  him  boldly  to  fall  on,  though  he  should 
run  Uiem  both  through  at  once.'  i  have  known 
desperate  weapons,  and  conditions  of  single 
combat,  and  wnerein  he  that  offered  them  put 
himself  and  his  adversary  upon  terms  of  in- 
evitable death  to  them  boto,  censured  for  unjust. 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  took  cer- 
tain Turks  prisoners,  who,  impatient  of  their 
captivity,  resolved,  and  it  succeeded,  by  striking 
the  nails  of  the  ship  one  a^inst  another,  and 
making  a  spark  to  fall  into  the  barrels  of 
powder  that  were  set  in  the  place  where  they 
were  guarded,  to  blow  up  and  reduce  them- 
selves, their  masters,  and  the  vessel  to  ashes. 
We  here  touch  the  out-plate  and  utmost  limits 
of  sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious, 
as  in  virtue.  Keep  yourselves  in  Uie  common 
road ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  so  subtle  and  cunning. 
Remember  the  Tuscan  proverb : 

Chi  troppo  •'uMttiglb,  A  letTessa.* 
**  Who  BukM  himadf  too  wiae,  becomea  a  fool." 

I  advise  yon  that,  in  all  your  opinions  and  dis- 


1  PUny,  Nmt.  HiMi.  ii.  1. 

*  Sextut  Empiric.  Ade.  Math, 
>  iMrtitn,  m  vUd, 
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courses,  as  weu  as  in  your  manners  and  all 
other  things,  you  keep  yourself  moderate  and 
temperate,  and  avoid  novelty  ;  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagant  ways.  Yon,  who  by  the 
authority  of  your  grandeur,  and  yet  more  by 
the  advantages  which  those  qualities  give  yon 
that  are  more  your  own,  may  with  the  twinkle 
of  an  ^e  command  whom  you  please,  ought  to 
have  given  this  charge  to  some  one  who  made 
profession  of  letters,  who  might  after  a  better 
manner  have  proved  and  illustrated  these  things 
to  you.  But  here  is  as  much  as  yon  will  stand 
in  need  of. 

Epicurus  said  of  the  laws,^ ''  That  the  worst 
were  so  necessary  for  us  that 
without  them  men  would  devour  TJf  wBeewity 
oneanother.''  And  Plato? affirms,  i«^^dS?* 
**  That  without  laws  we  should 
live  like  beasts."  Our  wit  is  a  wandering, 
dangerous,  and  temerarious  utensil ;  it  is  hani 
to  couple  any  order  or  measure  to  it ;  in  those 
of  our  own  time,  who  are  endued  with  any 
rare  excellence  above  others,  or  any  extraor- 
dinary vivacity  of  understanding,  we  see  them 
almost  all  lash  out  into  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  manners ;  and  'tis  almost  a  miracle  to  find 
one  temperate  and  sociable.  'Tis  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  limit  human  wit  within  the 
strictest  limits  imaginable ;  in  study,  aa  in  all 
the  rest,  we  ought  to  have  its  stens  and  advances 
numbered  and  nxed,  and  that  the  limits  of  its 
inquiution  be  bounded  by  art.  It  is  curbed  and 
fettered  by  religions,  laws,  customs,  sciences, 
precepts,  mortal  and  immortal  penalties.  And 
yet  we  see  that  it  escapes  from  all  these  bonds 
by  its  volubility  and  dissolution ;  'tis  a  vaiu 
body  which  has  nothine^  to  lay  hold  on  or  to 
seize ;  a  various  and  difromi  body,  incapable  of 
being  either  bound  or  held.  In  earnest,  there 
are  few  souls  so  regular,  firm,  and  well  de- 
scended, as  are  to  l^  trusted  with  their  own 
conduct,  and  that  can  with  moderation,  and 
without  temerity,  sail  in  the  liberty  of  their 
own  iudgments,  beyond  the  common  and  re- 
ceived opinions;  'tis  more  expedient  to  pot 
them  under  pupilage.  Wit  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  even  to  the  possessor,  if  he  knows  not 
how  to  use  it  discreetly ;  and  there  is  not  a 
beast  to  whom  a  head-board  is  more  iustly  to 
be  given,  to  keep  his  looks  down  and  before 
his  feet,  and  to  hinder  him  from  wandering 
here  and  there  out  of  the  tracks  which  custom 
and  the  laws  have  laid  before  him.  And  there- 
fore it  will  be  better  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in 
the  beaten  path,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  than  to 
fly  out  at  a  venture  with  this  unbridled  liberty. 
But  if  any  of  these  new  doctors  will  pretend  to 
be  ingenious  in  your  presence,  at  the  expense 
both  of  your  soul  and  his  own,  to  avoia  this 
dangerous  plague,  which  is  every  day  laid  in 
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your  way  to  infect  you,  this  preservative,  in 
the  extremest  neceauty,  will  prevent  the  danger 
and  hinder  the  conti^^^on  ot  this  poison  from 
offending  either  vou  or  vour  company. 

The  Imrty,  tnen,  ana  frolic  forwardness  of 
these  ancient  wits  produced  in  philosophy  and 
human  sciences  several  sects  ot  different  opi- 
nions, every  one  undertaking  to  judge  and 
make  choice  of  what  he  wovud  stick  to  and 
maintain.  But  now  that  men  ^  all  one  wav, 
Qui  certU  quUmuIam  destinatimue  Mntentiis 
addicti  et  eantecraii  aunty  ut  ettam,  qum  non 
probantj  cogantur  defcndere^  |'  Who  are  so 
tied  and  obliged  to  certain  opinions  tliat  they 
are  bound  to  defend  even  those  they  do  not 
approve,"  and  that  we  receive  the  arts  by  civil 
authority  and  decree,  so  tliat  the  schools  have 
but  one  pattern,  and  a  like  circumscribed  in- 
stitution and  discipline,  we  no  more  take  notice 
what  the  coin  weighs,  and  is  really  worth,  but 
every  one  receives  it  according  to  the  estimate 
that  common  approbation  and  use  puts  upon  it ; 
the  alloy  is  not  questioned,  but  how  much  it  is 
current  for.  In  Uke  manner  all  things  pass ; 
we  take  physic  as  we  do  geometry ;  and  tricks 
of  hocus-pocus,  enchantments,  and  love-spells, 
the  correspondence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
prognostications,  domifications,'  and  even  this 
ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  all 
things  pass  for  current  pay,  without  any  man- 
ner of  scruple  or  contradiction.  We  need  to 
know  no  more  but  that  Mars'  house  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of 
Venus  in  the  thumb,  and  that  of  Mercury  in 
the  little  finger ;  that  when  the  table-line  cuts 
the  tubercle  of  the  fore-finger  'tis  a  sigp  of 
cruelty,  that  when  it  falls  short  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  that  the  natural  median-line  makes 
an  angle  with  die  vital  in  the  same  side,  'tis  a 
sign  of  a  miserable  death ;  that  if  in  a  woman 
the  natural  line  be  open,  and  does  not  close  the 
angle  with  the  vital,  this  denotes  that  she  shall 
not  be  very  chaste.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
a  man  qualified  with  such  knowledge^  may 
not  pass  with  reputation  and  esteem  in  aU 
compianies. 

Theophrastus  said  that  human  knowledge, 

guided  Dy  the  senses,  might  judge  of  the  causes 

of  things  to  a  certain  degree; 

3?!.S*ri5     but  that  being  arrived  to  first 

human  know*  •       .._  ®  •*  a    a 

todg*.  and  extreme  causes,  it  must  stop 

short  and  retire,  by  reason  either 
of  its  own  infirmity  or  the  difllculty  of  things. 
'Tis  a  moderate  and  gentle  opinion,  that  our 
own  understandings  may  conduct  us  to  the 
knowledgre  of  some  things,  and  that  it  has 
certain  measures  of  power,  be^^ond  which  'tis 
temerity  to  employ  it :  this  opinion  is  plauidble, 
and  introduced  by  men  of  well  composed  minds, 
but  'tis  hard  to  bmit  our  wit,  which  is  curious 
and  greedy,  and  will  no  more  stop  at  a  thou- 


>  Cieero,  Ttee.  Qwm.  ii- 1. 

*  A  tanii  of  aatioloflr,  •igBtfriag  the  arnuigMMiit  of  th« 
bflOvoM  into  twdvo  Miioaf,  for  tlio  poipoM  of  eoating 


sand  than  at  fifty  paces ;  having  experimentally 
found  tliat,  wherein  one  has  miled,  the  other 
has  hit,  and  that  what  was  unknown  to  one 
age,  the  age  following  has  explained ;  and  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but 
are  formed  and  perfected  bv  degrees,  by  oflen 
handling  and  polishing,  as  bears  leisurely  lick 
their  cubs  into  form ;  what  my  force  cannot 
discover,  I  do  not  yet  desist  to  sound  and  to 
try ;  and  by  handling  and  knesding  this  new 
matter  over  and  over  again,  by  turning  and 
heating  it,  I  lay  open  to  him  that  shall  suoc^eed 
me,  a  Kind  of  facility  to  enjoy  it  more  at  his 
ease,  and  make  it  more  maniable  and  supple 
for  him, 

Ut  hymettU  tolo 
Cera  remolletdt,  tractataquc  poUiee  raultaa 
Vertitur  in  facicf,  ipioque  fit  utilis  nsu  ;* 

'*  At  wax  doth  'aofter  in  the  mn  occone. 
And,  tempered  'twizt  the  finger  and  the  thumb 
Will  Tariooa  foroM,  and  Mreral  ahapea  admitp 
Till  for  the  preaent  um  'tia  icndered  fit ;" 

as  much  will  the  second  do  for  the  third :  which 
is  tlie  cause  that  the  dlfiliculty  ought  not  to 
make  me  despair,  and  my  own  incapacity  as 
little ;  for  'tis  nothing  but  my  own. 

Man  is  as  capable  of  all  things  as  of  some ; 
and  if  he  confesses,  as  Theophrastus  says,  the 
ignorance  of  first  causes,  let  him 
at  once  surrender  all  the   rest    7^'^JJ|3f°''?* 
of  his  knowled^ ;  if  he  is  defec-    capSSeo? '  "^ 
tive  in  foundation,  his  reason  is    attaining  to 
aground :  disputation  and  inquiry    JjJ^J^JJjJJJ  ^ 
have  no  otlier  aim  nor  stop  but    thinga. 
principles;  if  this  aim  do  not  stop 
nis  career,  he  runs  into  an  infinite  irresolution. 
Non  potest  aUud  alio  magi*  minusoe  compre^ 
htndi  quo  niam  omnium  rerwn  una  ett  definitio 
compnhendendi  ^  **  One  thing  can  no  mqre  or 
less  be  comprehended  than  another,  because  the 
definition  of  comprehending  all  things  is  the 
same."    Now  'tis  very  likely  that,  if  the  soul 
knew  any  thing,  it  would  in  the  first  place 
know  itself;  and  if  it  knew  any  thing  out  of 
itself,  it  would  be  its  own  body  and  case,  before 
anj  thing  else.    If  we  see  the  gods  of  physic  to 
this  very  day  debating  about  our  anatomy. 

If  ukiber  In  Thjeai,  pro  TViga  atriiot  ApoUo  i* 
**  Vttleao  agaiaat,  lor  T^  ApoUo  atood  i" 

when  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed? 
We  are  nearer  neighbours  to  ourselves  than 
whiteness  to  snow,  or  weight  to  stones.  If  man 
do  not  know  himself,  how  should  he  know  his 
force  and  functions  7  It  is  not.  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  some  real  knowledge  in  us ;  but  'tis 
by  chance ;  forasmuch  as  errors  are  received 
into  our  soul  by  the  same  way,  after  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct,  it  has  not 
wherewithal  to  distinguish  them,  nor  where- 
withal to  choose  the  truth  firom  &lsehood. 


*  Orld,  Jfef.  s.  SS«. 
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Tbe  Academics  admitted  a  certain  partiality 
of  jadgment,  and  thought  it  too  crude  to  say 
that  it  was  not  more  lu^ely  to  say  that  snow 
was  white  than  black ;  and  that  we  were  no 
more  assured  of  the  motion  of  a  stone,  thrown 
by  the  hand,  than  of  that  of  the  eighth  sphere. 
And  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  strangeness, 
that  can  in  truth  hardly  lodge  in  our  ima^na- 
tion,  Uiough  they  concluded  that  we  were  m  no 
sort  capable  of  knowledge,  and  that  truth  is 
engulfed  in  so  proibund  an  abyss  as  is  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  human  sight ;  yet  they  acknow- 
ledged some  things  to  be  more  likely  than 
others,  and  received  into  their  judgment  this 
faculty,  that  tliey  had  a  power  to  incline  to  one 
appearance  more  than  another,  they  allowed 
him  this  propension,  interdicting  all  resolution. 
The  Pyrrhonian  opinion  is  more  bold,  and  also 

somewhat  more  likely;  for  this 
The  opinion  of  academic  inclination,  and  this 
not^"^yS  propension  to  one  proposition 
be  defended  m  rather  than  another,  what  is  it 
SSnirtfc*^''    other  than  a  recognition  of  some 

more  apparent  truth  in  this  than 
in  that?  If  our  unaerstanding  be  capable  of 
the  form,  lineaments,  port,  and  face  of  truth, 
it  might  as  well  see  it  entire  as  by  halves, 
springing  and  imperfect.  This  appearance  of 
likeliaood,  which  makes  them  rather  take  the 
left  hand  than  the  ri^ht,  augments  it :  multiply 
tliis  ounce  of  verisimilitude  that  turns  the  scales 
to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  ounces ;  it  will 
happen  in  the  end  that  tbe  balance  will  itself 
end  the  controversy,  and  determine  one  choice, 
one  entire  truth,  fiut  why  do  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  incline  to  and  be  swayed  by  verisimi- 
litude, if  they  know  not  the  .truth?  How 
should  they  know  the  similitude  of  that  where- 
of they  do  not  know  the  essence  ?  Either  we 
can  al»olutely  judge,  or  absolutely  we  cannot. 
If  our  intellectuiu  and  sensible  faculties  are 
without  foot  or  foundation,  if  they  only  pull 
and  drive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  that  we  suner  our 
judp;mentB  to  be  earned  away  with  any  part  of 
their  operation,  what  appearance  soever  they 
may  seem  to  present  us;  and  the  surest  and 
most  happy  seat  of  our  understanding  would 
be  that  where  it  kept  itself  temperate,  upright, 
and  inflexible,  without  totteriuff,  or  without 
agitation :  Inter  visa  vera,  aut  falsa,  ad  animi 
assensum,  nihil  interest:^  "  Amongst  things 
that  seem,  whether  true  or  false,  it  signifies 
nothing  to  the  assent  of  the  mind. "  That 
things  do  not  lodge  in  us  in  their  form  and 
essence,  and  do  not  there  make  their  entry  by 
their  own  force  and  authority,  we  sufficiently  see: 
because,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  receive  them 
afler  the  same  manner :  wine  would  have  the 
same  relish  with  the  sick  as  with  the  healthful ; 
he  who  has  his  finger  chapt  or  benumbed  would 
find  the  same  hardness  in  wood  or  iron  that  he 
handles  that  another  doear;  foreign  subjects  then 
surrender  themselves  to  our  mercy,  and  are 


Cieero,  Acad,  ii.  28. 


seated  in  us  as  we  please.  Now  if  on  our  part 
we  received  any  uiing  without  alteration,  if' 
human  grasp  were  capable  and  strong  enough  I 
to  seize  on  truth  by  our  own  means,  these  means 
being  common  to  all  men,  this  truth  would  be 
conveyed  from  hand  to  band,  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  at  least  there  would  be  some  one 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  amongst  so 
many  as  there  are,  that  would  be  believed  by 
men  witfi  an  universal  consent :  but  this,  that 
there  is  no  one  proposition  that  is  not  debated 
and  controverted  amongst  us,  or  that  may  not 
be,  makes  it  very  manifest  that  our  natural 
judgment  does  not  very  clearly  discern  what  it 
embraces ;  for  my  judgment  cannot  make  my 
companions  approve  of^hat  it  approves:  which 
is  a  sign  that!  seized  it  by  some  other  mean^ 
than  by  a  natural  power  that  is  in  me  and  in 
all  other  men. 

Let  us  lay  aside  this  infinite  confusion  of 
opinions,  which  we  see  even  amongst  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,  and  this  perpetual  aiid 
universal  dispute  about  the  knowledge  of  tilings: 
for  this  is  truly  pro-supposed,  that  men,  I  mean 
the  most  knowing,  the  best  bom,  and  of  the 
best  parts,  are  not  agreed  about  any  one  thing, 
not  that  heaven  is  over  our  heads;  tor  they  that 
doubt  of  every  thing  do  also  doubt  of  that;  and 
they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
any  thing  say  that  we  have  not  comprehended 
that  the  heaven  is  over  our  heads,  and  these 
two  opinions  are,  without  comparison,  the 
stronger  in  number. 

Besides  this  infinite  diversity  and  division, 
through  the  trouble  that  our  judgment  give^ 
ourselves,  and  the  incertainty  that  every  one  I^ 
sensible  of  in  himself,  'tis  easy  to 
perceive  tiiat  its  seat  is  very  un- 
stable and  insecure.  How  vari- 
ously do  we  judge  of  things  ? — 
How  often  do  we  alter  our  opi- 
nions ?  What  I  hold  and  believe  to-dav  I  hold 
and  believe  with  my  whole  belief;  all  ^Y^' 
struments  and  engines  seize  and  take  hold  ot 
this  opinion,  and  become  responsible  to  me  for 
it,  at  least  as  much  as  ui  them  lies ;  I  could  not 
embrace  nor  conserve  any  truth  with^  greater 
confidence  and  assurance  tlian  I  do  this,*  I^' 
wholly  and  entirely  po»essed  with  it :  but  ba& 
it  not  befallen  me,  not  only  once,  but  a  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  times,  every  day,  to  have  em- 
braced some  other  thing  with  all  the  same 
instruments,  and  in  the  same  condition,  whicii 
I  have  since  judged  to  be  false  ?  A  man  nius| 
at  least  become  wise  at  his  own  expense :  if  / 
have  often  found  myself  betrayed  under  this 
colour;  if  ray  touch  proves  commonly  falscj 
and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjust,  what  assu- 
rance can  I  now  have  more  than  at  other  times  • 
Is  it  not  stupidity  and  madness  to  suffer  myself 
to  be  so  often  deceived  by  my  guide?  J^ever- 
theleas  let  fortune  remove  and  shift  us  five 
hundred  times  from  place  to  place,  let  her  do 
nothing  but  incessantly  empty  and  fill  into  oor 
Ix'iief,  as  into  a  vessel,  other  aud  other  opinions; 
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yet  stiO  the  preBent  and  the  hist  is  the  certain 
and  infallible  one :  for  this  we  most  abandon 
goodsy  honour,  life,  health,  and  all. 

pMterior ...  TCI  ilia  nperta 

Perdit  et  fmmntal  leitsiu  ad  prudna  quaque.* 

"  The  last  things  we  find  out  an  always  beat, 
And  make  ua  to  diweliwh  all  the  raet." 

Whatever  is  preached  to  us,  and  whatever  we 
leam,  we  should  still  remember  that  it  is  man 
that  gives  and  man  that  receives ;  'tis  a  mortal 
hand  that  presents  it  to  us,  'tis  a  mortal  hand 
that  accepts  it.  The  things  that  come  to  us 
from  heaven  have  the  sole  right  and  authoritv 
of  persuasion,  the  sole  mark  of  truth :  whicn 
also  we  do  not  see  with  our  own  eyes,  nor 
receive  by  our  own  means;  that  great  and 
sacred  ima^e  could  not  abide  in  so  wretched  a 
habitation  if  God  for  this  end  did  not  prepare 
it,  if  God  did  not  by  his  particular  and  super- 
natural grace  and  ravour  fortify  and  reform  it. 
At  least  our  frail  and  defective  condition  ought 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  with  more  reserved- 
ness  and  moderation  in  our  innovations  and 
changes :  we  ought  to  remember  that,  whatever 
we  .receive  into  the  underBtandin^,  we  often 
receive  things  that  are  false,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  same  instruments  that  so  often  give  them- 
selves the  He  and  are  so  often  deceived. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  so  oflen 
contradict  themselves,  being  so  easy  to  be  turned 
and  swayed  by  very  lieht  occurrences.    It  is 

certain  that  our  apprehensions, 
The  judgment  our  judgment,  and  the  faculties 
**«P«"''*  ^*jy  of  the  soul  in  general,  suffer  ac- 
S^atiMMof  cording  to  the  movements  and 
the  body.  alterations  of   the  bod}^  which 

alterations  are  continual.  Are 
not  our  minds  more  sprightly,  our  memories 
more  prompt  and  quick,  and  our  thoughts  more 
lively  in  health  than  in  sickness?  Do  not  joy 
and  gaiety  make  us  receive  subjects  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  souls  quite  otherwise 
than  care  and  melancholy  7  Do  you  believe 
that  Catullus's  verses,  or  those  of  Sappho,  please 
an  old  doting  miser  as  they  do  a  vigorous, 
amorous  3^oune  man  ?  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Anaxandndas,  oeinff  sick,  his  friends  reproached 
him  that  he  had  humours  and  whimsies  that 
were  new  and  unaccustomed,*  **  I  believe  it," 
said  he ;'  **  neither  am  I  the  same  man  now  as 
when  I  am  in  health :  being  now  another  per- 
son, my  opinions  and  fancies  are  also  other 
than  tney  were  before."  In  our  courts  of 
justice  this  word  is  much  in  use,  which  is  spoken 
of  criminals  when  they  find  the  judges  in  a 
eood  humour,  gentle  and  mild,  Uaudeat  de 
bona  fortuna;  *'  Let  him  rejoice  in  his  good 
fortune;"  for  it  is  most  certain  that  men's 
judgments  are  sometimes  more  prone  to  con- 
demnation, more  sharp  and  severe,  and  at 
others  more  facile,  easy,  and  inclined  to  excuse : 
he  that  carries  with  him  from  his  house  the 


1  Loeret.  t.  I4I3. 

*  Flotaieh  Apjth*  of  iht  Laeedrnnumknu, 


pun  of  the  gout,  jealousy,  or  theft  by  his  man,, 
naving  his  whole  soul  possessed  with  anger,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  wilt 
lean  this  way.  That  venerable  senate  of  the 
Areopagites  used  to  hear  and  determine  by 
nijfht,  for  fear  lest  the  sight  of  the  parties 
raieht  corrupt  their  justice.  The  very  air 
itself,  and  the  serenity  of  heaven,  will  cause 
some  mutation  in  ns,  according  to  these  verses 
in  Cicero: 

Tales  rant  honuanm  meotei,  qnalee  pater  Ipee 
Jupiter  auetifera  Ivstrarit  lampade  terraa.' 

'*  Mea'e  mindi  are  influenc'd  by  th'  external  air. 
Dark  or  eerene,  as  days  arc  foul  or  fiair." 

'Tis  not  only  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  acci- 
dents, that  overthrow  our  iudgments, — the  least 
things  in  the  world  will  ao  it ;  and  we  are  not 
to  doubt,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it, 
that  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the 
soul,  a  tertian  will  in  some  proportionate  mea- 
sure alter  it ;  if  an  apoplexy  can  stunify  and 
totally  extinguish  the  sight  of  our  unaerstand- 
ing,  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  a  great  cold 
wul  daaszle  it :  and  consequently  there  is  hardly 
one  single  hour  in  a  man's  whole  life  wherein 
our  judgment  is  in  its  due  place  and  right 
condition,  our  bodies  being  subject  to  so  many 
continual  mutations,  and  stuffed  with  so  many 
several  sorts  of  springs,  that  I  believe  the  phy- 
sicians, that  it  is  hard  but  that  there  must  be 
always  some  one  or  other  out  of  order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  malady  does  not 
very  easily  discover  itself,  unless  ^^^  weakness 
it  lie  extreme  and  past  remedy ;  of  our  judg. 
forasmuch  as  reason  goes  always  Sf3*"'*'^S'° 
lame,  haltine,  and  Uiat  too  as  ^"^ 
well  with  falsehood  as  with  truth ;  and  there- 
fore 'tis  hard  to  discover  her  deviations  and 
mistakes.  I  always  call  that  appearance  of 
meditation  which  every  one  forj^es  in  himself 
reason  :  this  reason,  of  the  condition  of  which 
there  may  be  a  hundred  contrary  ones  about 
one  and  the  same  subject,  is  an  instmnient  of 
l^d  and  of  wax,  ductile,  pliable,  and  accom- 
modate to  all  sorts  of  biasses  and  to  all  measures ; 
so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  art  and  skill 
how  to  turn  and  mould  it.  How  uprightly 
soever  a  judge  may  mean,  if  he  does  not  look 
well  to  himself,  which  few  care  to  do,  his 
inclination  to  friendship,  to  relationship,  to 
beauty  or  revenge,  and  not  only  thin^  of  that 
weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  instinct  that 
makes  us  favour  one  thing  more  than  another, 
and  that,  without  reason's  permission,  puts  the 
choice  upon  us  in  two  equal  subjects,  or  some 
shadow  of  like  vanity,  may  insensibly  insinuate 
into  his  judgment  the  recommendation  or  dis- 
favour of  a  cause,  and  make  the  balance  dip. 

I  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can, 
and  that  have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon 
myself,  like  one  that  has  no  great  business 
to  do  elsewhere. 


*  Verses  translated  by  Cicero  frum  the  Odjf$$qf,  zriii.  135. 
and  preserved  by  St.  Augnsttn»  de  CioiL  IM,  t.  8. 
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Quisnib  Aieto 
Bex  gehdn  metuator  one, 
Quid  Tlridatem  terrwt,  unioe 
Seeunu,! 

**  I  can  not  whom  the  northera  dime  reveree. 
Or  what*!  the  king  that  Trridrntes  femn," 

dare  hardly  tell  the  vanity  and  weakness  I  find 
in  myself.  My  foot »  so  unstable  and  unsteady, 
I  find  myself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reel,  and  my 
sight  so.  disordered  that,  fasting,  I  am  quite 
another  man  than  when  full ;  if  health  and  a 
fair  day  smile  upon  me,  I  am  a  very  afiable, 

food-natured  man  ;  if  a  corn  trouble  my  toe, 
am  sullen,  out  of  Ltimour,  and  not  to  be  seen. 
The  same  pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me  one 
while  hard,  and  another  easy ;  and  the  same 
wav  one  while  shorter,  and  another  longer ; 
and  the  same  form  one  while  more,  another 
less  agreeable :  I  am  one  while  for  doing  every 
thing,  and  another  for  doing  nothing  at  all ; 
and  what  pleases  me  now  would  be  a  trouble 
to  me  at  another  time.  I  have  a  thousand 
senseless  and  casual  .actions  within  myself; 
either  I  am  possessed  by  melancholy  or  swaved 
bv  choler;  now  by  its  own  private  autno- 
rfty  sadness  predominates  in  me,  and  by  and 
bye  I  am  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  When  I 
take  a  book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  graces  in  such  and  such  passae^es, 
and  such  as  have  struck  my  soul ;  let  me  light 
upon  them  at  another  time,  I  may  turn  and 
toss«  tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  to  no  pur- 
pose; 'tis  then  to  me  an  inform  and  undis- 
covered mass.  Even  in  my  own  writings  I  do 
not  always  find  the  air  of  my  first  fiincv :  I 
know  not  what  I  would  have  said,  and  am 
often  put  to  it  to  correct  and  pump  for  a  new 
sense,  because  1  have  lost  the  first  that  was 
better.  I  do  nothing  but  go  and  come:  my 
judgment  does  not  idways  advance — it  floats 
ancf  roams : 

Veint  mfaivta  magno 
Deprenn  navia  in  mari  veeaniente  vento.* 

"  Uke  a  small  baik  that's  tost  upon  the  main, 
When  winds  tempestoons  heave  the  liquid  plain." 

Very  often,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  having  for 
exercise  taken  to  maintain  an  opinion  contrary 
to  my  own,  my  mind,  bending  and  applying 
itself  that  way,  does  so  engage  me  that  way 
that  I  no  more  discern  the  reason  of  my  former 
belief,  and  forsake  it.  I  am,  as  it  were,  misled 
by  the  side  to  which  I  incline,  be  it  what  it 
will,  and  carried  away  by  my  own  weieht 
Every  one  almost  would  say  the  same  of  him- 
self, if  he  considered  himself^as  I  do.  Preachers 
very  well  know  that  the  emotions  which  steal 
upon  them  in  speaking  animate  them  towards 
belief;  and  that  in  passion  we  are  more  warm 
in  the  defence  of  our  proposition,  take  ourselves 
a  deeper  impression  of  it,  and  embrace  it  wiih 
greater  vehemence  and  approbation  than  we 
do  in  our  colder  and  more  temperate  state. 


)  Horaee,  Od.  i.  sd.  8. 
>  CatuL  Spig.  XXV.  IS. 


You  only  give  your  counsel  a  umple  brief  of 
your  cause:  he  returns  you  a  dubious  nnd 
uncertain  answer,  by  which  you  find  him  in- 
difierent  which  side  he  takes.  Have  yon  feed 
him  well  that  be  may  relish  it  the  better,  does 
he  begin  to  be  really  ooneemed,  and  do  you 
find  him  interested  and  zealous  in  vour  qftasrel  ? 
his  reason  and  learning  will  by  aegrees  grow 
hot  in  your  cause ;  behold  an  apparent  and 
undoubted  truth  presents  itself  to  his  under- 
standing; be  discovers  a  new  light  in  your 
business,  and  does  in  ^ood  earnest  believe  and 
persuade  himself  that  it  is  so.  Nay,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ardour  that  springs  from 
spite  and  obstinacy,  against  the  power  and 
violence  of  the  magistrate  and  danger,  or  the 
interest  of  reputation,  may  not  have  made 
some  men,  even  at  the  stake,  maintain  the 
opinion  for  which,  at  liberty,  and  amongst 
friends,  they  would  not  have  burned  a  finder. 
The  shocks  and  justies  that  the  soul  receives 
from  the  body's  passions  can  do  much  in  it, 
but  its  own  can  do  a  great  deal  more :  to  which 
it  is  so  subjected  that  perhaps  it  may  be  made 
TOod  that  It  has  no  otner  pace  and  motion  but 
from  the  breath  of  those  winds,  without  the 
agitation  of  which  it  would  be  becalmed  and 
without  action,  like  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  to  which  the  winds  have  denied  their  as- 
sistance. And  whoever  should  maintain  this, 
siding  with  the  Peripatetics,  would  do  us  no 
great  wrong,  seeing  it  b  very  well  known  that 
the  greatest  and  most  noble  actions  of  the  soul 
proceed  from,  and  stand  in  need  of,  this  impulse 
of  the  passions.  Valour,  they  say,  cannot  be 
perfect  without  the  assistance  of  anger:  Semper 
AjcLX  fortisj  fortisshnua  iamen  in  furore;* 
'*  Ajaz  was  always  brave,  but  most  when  in 
a  fury :"  neither  do  we  encounter  the  wicked 
and  the  enemy  vigorously  enough  if  we  be  not 
angry ;  nay,  the  advocate,  it  is  said,  is  to  inspire 
the  judges  with  indignation,  to  obtain  justice. 
Irregular  desires  moved  Thembtoclcs,  and 
Demosthenes,  and  have  pushed 
on  tlie  philosophers  to  watching,  .toManimo^ 
fasting,  and  pilgrimages;  and  andaccomMuiy 
lead  us  to  honour,  learning,  and  g«  SSL^' 
health,  which  are  all  very  useful 
ends.  And  this  meanness  of  soul,  in  sufiTering 
anxiety  and  trouble,  serves  to  breed  remone 
and  repentance  in  the  conscience,  and  to  make 
ns  sensible  of  the  scourge  of  God,  and  politic 
correction  for  the  chastisement  of  our  offences ; 
compassion  is  a  spur  to  clemency;  and  the 
prudence  of  preserving  and  governing  ourselves 
IS  roused  by  our  fear;  and  bow  many  brave 
actions  by  ambition !  How  many  by  presump- 
tion !  In  short,  there  is  no  brave  and  spiritual 
virtue  without  some  irregular  asitation.  May 
not  this  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  moved  tlie 
Epicureans  to  discharge  God  from  all  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  affturs ;  because  even  the  effects 

*  deero,  Tuse.  Qiuse.  It.  SS. 
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of  bis  goMneai  could  not  be  exercised  in  our 
behalf  without  disturbing  its  repose,  by  the 
means  of  passions  which  are  so  many  spurs  and 
instruments  pricking  on  the  soul  to  yirtuous 
actions :  or  have  they  thought  otherwise,  and 
taken  them  for  tempests,  that  shamefully  hurry 
the  soul  from  her  tranquillity  ?  Ut  maru  tran- 
guUUtas  intelUgUw,  nuDoy  ne  minima  qtddem, 
aura  fluehu  commavente :  Sic  anind  quietus  et 
placatui  status  cermtur;  quum  perturhatio 
nuUa  est  J  qua  maveri  queat?  ''  As  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  calm  sea  when  there  is  not  the 
least  breath  of  air  stirring:  so  the  state  of 
the  soul  is  discerned  to  be  quiet  and  appeased 
when  there  is  no  perturbation  to  move  it." 

What  varieties  of  sense  and  reason,  what 
contrariety  of  imaginations  does  the  diversity  of 
our  passions  inspire  us  with !  What  assurance 
then  can  we  take  of  a  thin^  so  mobile  and  un- 
stable, subject  by  its  condition  to  the  dominion 
of  trouble,  and  never  going  other  than  a  forced 
and  borrowed  pace?  If  our  judgment  be  in 
the  power  even  of  sickness  and  perturbation ; 
if  it  be  from  folly  and  rashness  that  it  is  to 
receive  the  impression  of  things,  what  security 
can  we  expect  from  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a  great  boldness  in  philosophy  to 
believe  that  men  perform  the  greatest  actions, 
and  nearest  approaching  the  Divinity,  when 
they  are  furious,  mad,  and  beside  themselves  ?* 
We  better  ourselves  by  the  privation  of  our 
,iar»i  rewon,  and  by  drilling  it.  The 
wiirB°oir«o^  ^^^  natural  ways  to  enter  into 
trance  into  the  the  Cabinet  of  the  gods,  and  there 
MMoet  of  the  to  foresee  the  course  of  destiny, 
^^  are  fury  and  sleep.'  This  is  plea- 

sant to  consider ;  by  the  dislocation  that  pas- 
sions cause  in  our  reason,  we  become  virtuous ; 
by  its  extirpation,  occasioned  by  madness  or  the 
image  of  death,  we  become  diviners  and  pro- 
phets. I  was  never  so  willing  to  believe  phi- 
Idsophy  in  any  thing  as  this.  'Tis  a  [)ure 
enthusiasm  wherewith  sacred  truth  has  inspired 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  makes  it  confeee, 
contrary  to  its  own  proposition,  that  the  most 
calm,  composed,  and  healthful  estate  of  the  soul 
tliat  philosophy  can  seat  it  in  is  not  its  best 
condition:  our  waking  is  more  a  sleep  than 
sleep  itself ;  our  wisdom  less  wise  than  folly; 
our  dreams  are  worth  more  than  our  meditation ; 
and  the  worst  place  we  can  take  is  in  ourselves. 
But  does  not  philosophy  think  that  we  are  wise 
enough  to  consider  tnat  the  voice  that  the  spirit 
utters,  when  dismissed  from  man,  so  clear- 
sighted, so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and  whilst  it 
is  in  man  so  terrestrial,  ignorant,  and  dark,  is 
a  voice  proceeding  from  ue  spirit  of  dark,  ter- 
restrial, and  ignorant  man,  and  for  this  reason 
a  voice  not  to  be  trusted  and  believed  7 

I,  being  of  a  soft  and  heavy  complexion, 
have  no  great  experience  of  these  vehement  agi- 
tations, Uie  most  of  which  surprise  the  soul  on 


i  CieeiD,  Tuae.  Qiutt.  r.  8. 
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a  sudden,  without  giving  it  leisure  ^^ 
to  recollect  itself.  But  the  pas-  a^thS'^. 
sion  that  is  said  to  be  produced  don  of  lore  hM 
by  idleness  in  the  hearts  of  Srf?'*^'™" 
voung  men,  though  it  proceed 
leisurely,  and  with  a  measured  progress,  does 
evidently  manifest,  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
oppose  its  power,  the  violence  our  judgment 
suffers  in  this  alteration  and  conversion.  I  have 
formerly  attempted  to  withstand  and  repel  it ; 
for  I  am  so  far  from  being  one  of  those  that 
invite  vices,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  follow 
them,  if  they  do  not  haul  me  along :  I  per- 
ceived it  to  spring,  grow,  and  increase,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance ;  and  at  last,  living  and  .seeing 
as  I  was.  wholly  to  seize  and  possess  me.  So 
that,  as  if  rousing  from  drunkenness,  the  imaees 
of  things  began  to  appear  to  me  quite  other 
than  they  used  to  be:  I  evidently  saw  the 
advantages  of  the  object  I  desired,  grow,  and 
increase,  and  expand,  by  the  influence  of  my 
imagination,  and  the  dimculties  of  my  attempt 
to  grow  more  easy  and  smooth ;  and  both  m^ 
reason  and  conscience  to  be  laid  aside :  but  this 
^n  beine  evaporated  in  an  instant,  as  from  a 
flash  of  lighting,  I  was  aware  that  my  soul 
resumed  another  kind  of  si^ht,  another  state, 
and  another  judgpnent ;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
appeared  great  and  invincible,  and  the  same 
thines  half  quite  another  taste  and  aspect  than 
the  neat  of^  desire  had  presented  them  to  me ; 
which  of  the  two  most  truly  7  Pyrrho  knows 
nothine  about  it.  We  are  never  without  sick- 
ness. Ag^es  have  their  hot  and  cold  fits ;  from 
the  effects  of  an  ardent  passion  we  fall  again  to 
shivering:  as  much  as  I  had  advanced,  so 
much  I  retired : 

Qualia  ubi  eltenio  proeorrens  Bnrgite  ]Knitiu, 
None  nut  ed  term,  Mopoloeqae  •upajacit  undun 
Spomeus,  extreaeniqiie  •tnu  perfundit  arenem } 
Nunc  npidua  retro,  atquc  Kata  retoluta  rcaofbeiu 
Sau,  fiigit,  Uttuque  Tado  labente  leliqait.* 

*<  So  awelUng  eorgea,  with  a  thonderin*  roar, 
Drir'n  on  eaeh  othera*  backa,  inenlt  the  thove. 
Bound  o*er  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land, 
And  Car  upon  the  beech  hcaTO  op  the  sand  \ 
Then  backward  rapidly  thej  take  their  waj, 
Bepulaed  from  upper  ground,  and  aeek  the  aea." 

Now,  from  the  knowledge  of  this  volubility 
of  mine,  I  have  accidentally  b^ot 
in  myself  a  certain  constancy  of   2**^,"^'  ^^ 
opinions,  and   have   not   much    n^*  embrace 
altered  those  that  were  first  and    norei  opiniitna. 
natural  in  me :  for  what  appear- 
ance soever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not 
easily  change,  for  fear  of  losing  by  the  bargun ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  cfaoosing,  I  take 
other  men's  choice,  and  keep  myself  in  the  sta- 
tion wherein  Qod  has  placed  me :  I  could  not 
otherwise  keep  myself  from  nerpetual  rolling. 
Thus  have  I,  oy  the  grace  of  God,  preservel 
myself  entire,  without  anxiety  or  trouble  of 
conscience,  in  the  ancient  fiedth  of  our  religion, 


*  Cicero,  4e  DMnmt.  I.  ft7* 
«  .AMid,  xi.  flSi. 
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amidst  to  many  sectB  and  divisionB  as  onr  age 
has  prodaced.  The  writing  of  the  aneients, 
the  best  anthon  I  mean,  being  foil  and  soUd, 
tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will :  he  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  to 
have  the  most  force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one 
in  his  turn  is  in  the  riffht,  though  they  contra- 
dict one  another.  The  facility  that  good  wits 
have  of  rendering  every  thing  likely  they  would 
recommend^  and  that  nothing  is  so  strange  to 
which  they  do  not  undertake  to  give  colour 
enough  to  deceive  such  simplicity  as  mine,  this 
evidently  shews  the  weakness  of  their  testimony. 
The  heaven  and  the  stars  have  been  three  thou- 
sand years  in  motion ;  all  the  world  were  of 
that  belief  till  Cleanthes  the  Samian,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  Nicetas*  of  Syracuse, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
earth  that  moved,  turning  about  its  axis  by  the 
oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac.  And  Copernicus 
has  m  our  times  so  grounded  this  doctrine  that 
it  very  regularly  serves  to  all  astrological  con- 
sequences :  what  use  can  we  make  of  this,  if 
not  that  we  ought  not  much  to  care  which  is 
the  true  opinion  ?  And  who  knows  but  that 
a  third,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  overthrow 
the  two  former. 

Sic  TolTenda  Ktn  oommnUt  tempom  remm : 
Qttod  fuit  ID  prefcio,  fit  nallo  denique  honore ; 
Porro  altad  •uceedit,  et  i  eontemptibiu  exit, 
loqae  diM  m«^  appetitor,  floretqoe  repeitum 
LiittdibuB,  et  miro  est  mortalet  inter  honore.* 

"  Thus  er'ry  thing  ia  changed  in  eoune  of  tame. 
What  now  if  valued  paaiea  soon  ita  prime  { 
To  which  lome  other  thing,  deapiaed  before, 
Snoceeda,  and  growa  in  Togue  atill  more  and  more ; 
And  once  receiTcd,  too  faint  all  praiaea  leem, 
80  highly  it  ia  raia'd  in  men'a  eateem." 

So  that,  when  any  new  doctrine  presents  itself 
to  ns,  we  have  great  reason  to 
JSlfaSSTtJ^  mistrust,  and  to  consider  that, 
diatraated.  before  that  was  set  on  foot,  the 
contrary  had  been  generally  re- 
ceived ;  and  that,  as  that  has  been  overthrown 
by  this,  a  third  invention,  in  time  to  come,  may 
start  up  which  may  damn  the  second.  Before 
the  principles  that  Aristotle  introduced  were  in 
reputation,  other  principle  contented  human 
reason,  as  these  satisfy  us  now.  What  i>atent 
have  these  people,  wnat  particular  privilege, 
that  the  career  of  our  invention  must  be  stopped 
by  them,  and  that  the  possession  of  our  whole 
future  bdief  should  belong  to  them  7  They  are 
no  more  exempt  fix)m  being  thrust  out  of  doors 


1  Platarefa,  In  hia  Trtatiae  Of  ike  Face  thai  appean  in 
the  Moon*»  Orb,  where  he  aaya  that  Ariatarchua  waa  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Greciana  oug^t  to  hare  brought  Cleanthea,  of 
Samoa,  to  juatice,  and  to  hare  condemned  him  for  blaaphemy 
againat  the  goda,  for  giving  out  that  the  hearena  nmained 
immoveable,  and  that  it  waa  the  earth  which  moved  through 
the  oblique  drde  of  the  aodiae  turning  round  ita  own  aus. 
But,  aa  it  appeaia  elaewhere  that  Ariatarchua  of  Samoa 
believed  the  earth'a  motion,  there  muat  be  aome  miitake  in 
thia  place,  aa  ia  the  opinion  of  Menage,  who,  by  a  little 
variation  only  of  Plutarch'a  text,  make*  him  aay,  not  that 
Ariatarchua  meant  to  aeenae  Cleantfaea  of  impiety  for  having 
mmntoined  the  earth'a  motion ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Cleanthea  would  have  imputed  it  to  Aristarchua  aa  a  crime. 
—Menage,  Commentarg  upom  IHogeneet  vUi.  hi. 


than  their  predecessors  were.  When  any  one 
presses  me  with  a  new  argument,  I  ought  to 
believe  that  what  I  cannot  answer  another  can ; 
for  to  believe  all  likelihoods  that  a  man  cannot 
confute  is  great  simplicity :  it  would  by  that 
means  come  to  pass  tnat  all  the  vulgar  (and  wc 
are  all  of  the  vulgar,)  would  have  their  belief 
as  tumable  as  a  weathercock :  for  their  souls, 
being  so  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  without 
any  resistance,  must  01  force  incessantly  receive 
other  and  other  impressions,  the  last  still  effacing 
all  footsteps  of  that  which  went  before.  He 
that  finds  himself  weak  ought  to  answer, 
according  to  practice,  that  he  will  speak  with 
his  counsel,  or  refer  himself  to  the  wiser,  from 
whom  he  received  his  instruction.  How  long 
is  it  that  physic  has  been  practised  in  the  world  ? 
'Tis  said  that  a  new  comer,  called  Paracelsus,^ 
changes  and  overthrows  the  whole  order  of 
ancient  rules,  and  maintains  that,  till  now,  it 
has  been  of  no  other  use  but  to  kill  men.  I 
believe  he  will  easily  make  this  good,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  were  wisdom  to  venture  my  life  in 
making  trial  of  his  own  experience.  We  are 
not  to  believe  every  one,  says  the  precept, 
because  every  one  can  say  all  things.  A  man 
of  this  profession  of  novelties  and  physical  re- 
formations not  lon^  since  told  me  that  all  the 
ancients  were  notonously  mistaken  in  the  nature 
and  motions  of  the  winas,  which  he  would  evi- 
dently demonstrate  to  me  if  I  would  give  him 
the  hearing.  Afler  I  had  with  some  patience 
heard  his  argument&M'hich  were  all  full  of  like- 
lihood of  truth :  "  What,  then,"  said  L  "  did 
those  that  sailed  according  to  Theopnrastos 
make  way  westward,  when  they  had  the  prow 
towards  the  east?  did  they  go  sidewara  or 
backward  ?"  "  That's  fortune,"  answered  he, 
«  but  so  it  is  that  they  were  mistaken."  I 
replied  that  I  had  rather  follow  effects  than 
reason.  Now  these  are  things  that  often  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  in  geometry  (wnich  pretends  to  have 
gained  the  highest  point  of  certainty  of  all 
science,)  there  are  inevitable  demonstrations 
found  which  subvert  the  truth  of  all  experience ; 
as  Jaoues  Pelletier  told  me,  at  my  own  house, 
that  he  had  found  out  two  lines  stretching 
themselves  one  towards  the  oUier  to  meet, 
which  nevertheless  he  afl^rmed,  though  ex- 
tended to  infinity,  could  never  arrive  to  touch 
one  another.*  And  the  Pyrrhonians  make  no 
other  use  of  their  arguments  and  their  reason 


*  The  beat  oommentaton  od  Cicero  (Aead,  iL  sg,)  read 
Hicetae,  inatead  of  Nieetae, 

3  Loe.  T.  1275. 

*  A  noted  alchemiat,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Schwita  in 
I4SS.  Being  called  to  a  chair  in  the  Univerai^  of  Bile,  he 
b^aa  bv  publicly  burning  the  worka  of  Avicenna  and  Qalcn, 
aaying  that  the  pointa  of  hia  hoae  knew  aa  much  of  physic  as 
they.  He  waa  consulted  by  Eraamna,  and  deapiaed  by  almost 
every  body.  He  announced  the  discovery  of  the  Pbiloao- 
phers  Stone,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Saltsbourg,  in  1541. 
The  voluminooa  collection  of  his  worka  ia  a  mass  ofgibbcriah 
that  people  have  long  ceased  to  read. 

A  The  hyperbole,  and  the  right  linea,  which  not  being  able 
to  reach  it,  have  been  for  that  reason  termed  a/tymptotee. — 
See  the  Conic  Sectiona  of  Apollonius,  book  ii.  prob.  1  and  h. 
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than  to  rain  the  appearance  of  experience :  and 
'tis  a  wonder  how  &r  the  rapplenesi  oi  our 
reason  has  followed  them  in  this  design  of  con- 
troverting the  evidence  of  effects;  for  they 
affirm  that  we  do  not  move,  that  we  do  not 
speak,  and  that  there  is  neither  weight  nor 
heat,  with  the  same  force  of  argument  that  we 
affirm  the  most  likely  thin^.  Ptolemy,  who 
was  a  great  man,  had  established  the  bounds  of 
this  world  of  ours ;  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  they  had  the  measure  of  it,  excepting 
some  remote  isles  that  might  escape  their  know- 
ledge ;  it  had  been  Pyrrhonism,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  to  doubt  the  science  of  cosmography, 
and  the  opinions  that  every  one  had  received 
from  it ;  it  was  heresy  to  admit  the  antipodes ; 
and  behold,  in  this  age  of  ours,  there  is  an 
infinite  extent  of  terra  firma  discovered,  not  an 
island  or  single  country,  but  a  division  of  the 
world,  nearly  coual  in  greatness  to  that  we 
knew  before.  The  geog[raphers  of  our  time 
stick  not  to  assure  us  that  now  all  is  found ;  all 
is  seen: 

Nam  quod  adest  pnnto,  placet,  et  pollen  videtur  ;> 
"  What*!  preaent  pleaaea,  aod  appears  ths  best ;" 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  Ptolemy 
was  therein  formerly  deceived  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish 
to  trust  now  in  what  these  people  say  ?  And 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  this  great 
body,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  not  quite 
another  thing  than  what  we  imagine. 

Plato  say^  that  it  changes  countenance  in 
all  respects:  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and 
the  sun,  have  all  of  them  sometimes  motions 
retrograde  to  what  we  see,  changing  east  into 

west.  The  Egyptian  priests  told 
Sereni  opi.  Herodotus?  that  from  the  time  of 
iDg  the  world,    their  first  kme,  which  was  eleven 

thousand    and    odd  years  since 

iand  they  shewed  him  the  effigies  of  all  their 
:ing8  in  statues  taken  from  the  life),  the  sun 
had  four  tiroes  altered  his  course ;  that  the  sea 
and  Uie  eardi  did  alternately  change  into  one 
another;  that  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  is 
undetermined :  AristoUe  ana  Cicero  both  say 
the  same ;  and  some  amongst  us  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  mortal, 
and  renewed  again  by  several  vicissitudes; 
calling  Solomon  and  Isuah  to  witness;  to 
evade  those  oppositions,  that  God  has  once 
been  a  creator  without  a  creature ;  that  he  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  that  he  got  rid  of  that  idle- 
ness by  putting  his  hand  to  this  work  ;  and  that 
consequently  he  is  subject  to  change.  In  the 
most  mmous  of  the  Greek  schools^  tne  world  is 


>  Lacret.  ▼.  Mil. 

•  In  the  PtMician, 
'  Herod,  ii.  143. 

•  That  of  Plato. 

•  Laertitts,  <m  vUL 

•  DeDeo  SeeraUa, 

'  As  to  this  letter,  which  is  now  lost,  the  reader  ma  j  con- 
sult St.  Aogustin.  Js  Cvrit,  Dei,  tUi.  5,  xii.  10 ;  8t.  Cypriaif, 
de  Vtmii.  Idol.  c.  SI. ;  Fabricius,  BiM,  Ormcu,  ii.  10,  17.— 


taken  for  a  god,  made  by  another  god  greater 
than  he,  and  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  soul 
fixed  in  his  centre,  and  dilating  himself  by 
musical  numbers  to  his  cuxsumference ;  divine, 
infinitely  happy,  and  infinitely  great,  infinitely 
wise  and  eternal ;  in  him  are  other  gods,  the 
sea,  the  earth,  the  stars,  who  entertain  one 
another  with  an  harmonious  and  perpetual 
agitation  and  divine  dance,  sometimes  meeting, 
sometimes  retiring  irom  one  another ;  conceal- 
inff  and  discovering  themselves ;  changing  their 
(mar,  one 'while  before,  and  another  behind. 
Heraclitns*  was  positive  that  the  world  was 
composed  of  fire ;  and,  by  the  order  of  destiny, 
was  one  day  to  be  enflaraed  and  consumed  in 
fire,  and  then  to  be  again  renewed.  And 
Apuleius^  says  of  men:  SiaiUatim  martales, 
cunctim  perpetm.  "  That  tney  are  mortal  in 
particular,  and  immortal  in  general."  Alex- 
ander^ writ  to  his  mother  the  narration  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  drawn  fi-om  their  monuments, 
testiying  the  antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be 
infinite,  and  comprising  the  birth  and  proeress 
of  other  countries.  Cicero  and  Diodorus^say 
that  in  their  time  the  Chaldees  kept  a  register 
of  four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  years. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,'  and  others,  that  Zoroaster 
fiourishrd  six  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time.  Plato  says^**  that  they  of  the  city  of  Sais 
have  records  in  writine^  of  eight  thousand  years: 
and  that  the  city  of  Atnens  was  built  a  thousand 
years  before  the  said  city  of  Sais :  Epicurus, 
that  at  the  same  time  things  are  nere  in  the 
posture  we  see,  they  are  alike  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  several  other  worlds ;  which  he 
would  have  delivered  with  greater  assurance, 
had  he  seen  the  similitude  and  concordance  of 
the  new  discovered  world  of  the  West  Indies 
with  ours,  present  and  past,  in  so  many  strange 
examples. 

In  earnest,  considering  what  is  come  to  our 
knowledge  from  the  course  of  this  terrestrial 
polity,  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  in  so  vast 
a  distance  of  places  and  times  such  a  concur- 
rence of  so  great  a  number  of  popular  and  wild 
opinions,  and  of  savage  manners  and  beliefs, 
which  by  no  means  seem  to  proceed  from  mir 
natural  meditation.  The  human  mind  is  a 
great  worker  of  miracles  I  But  thb  relation 
has,  moreover,  I  know  not  what  of  extraordinary 
in  it :  'tis  found  to  be  in  names^  also,  and  a 
thousand  other  things :  for  they  found  nations 
there  (that,  for  aught  we  know,  never  heard  of 
us)  where  circumcision  was  in  use ;"  where  there 
were  states  and  great  civil  governments  main- 
tained by  women  only,  without  men ;  where 
our  fiists  and  Lent  were  represented,  to  which 


The  name  of  the  Egyptian  priest  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
Leo.  llie  learned  Jabloosky,  ProUgom.  ad  Panth.  JEgjfpt.t 
15,  10,  considers  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery  hj  one  of  the  emrlj 
Christian  writers. 

•  Cicero,  de  Divinai,  I  19.    Diod.  ii.  31. 

•  Nat.  HM.  XXX.  1.  ">  In  the  Tinunu 

i>  The  Tsrious  stories  which  follow  majr  be  lonnd  in 
much  the  same  terms  in  De  Solis,  HMorjf  of  tht  Comquttt 
t^  Me*ieo» 
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WS8  added  abstiiience  from  women ;  where  out 
eroases  were  serenl  wavs  id  repute ;  here  tiie^ 
were  made  use  of  to  honour  and  adorn  their 
tepaltoiesy  there  they  were  erected,  and  parti- 
cularly t^t  of  St.  Andrew,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  nocturnal  visionB,  and  to  lay  upon 
the  cradles  of  in&nts  against  enchantments; 
elsewhere  there  was  found  one  of  wood,  of  very 
great  height,  which  was  adored  for  the  god  of 
rain,  and  tlus  a  great  way  in  the  interior: 
there  was  seen  an  express  image  of  our  penance 
priests,  the  use  of  mitres,  the  <^bacy  of  priests 
the  art  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed 
beasts,  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish 
in  their  diet,  the  manner  of  priests  officiating  in 
a  particular  and  not  a  vulgar  language;  and 
this  fiincy,  that  the  first  god  was  (Eriven  away 
by  a  second,  his  younger  brother ;  that  they 
were  created  with  ail  sorts  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  which  have  since  been  in  a  degree 
taken  from  them  for  their  sins,  their  territory 
changed,  and  ^eur  natural  condition  made 
worse ;  that  they  were  of  old  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  water  from  heaven ;  that  but 
few  &milies  escaped,  who  retired  into  caves  on 
high  mountains,  the  mouths  of  which  they 
stopped  so  that  the  waters  could  not  get  in, 
havinff  shut  up,  together  with  themselves, 
sevenu  sorts  of  animus ;  that  when  they  per- 
ceived the  rain  to  cease  they  sent  out  dogs, 
which  returning  clean  and  wet,  they  judged 
tliat  the  water  was  not  much  abatd;  after- 
wards sending  out  others,  and  seeing  them 
return  dirty,  they  issued  out  to  re-people  the 
world,  which  they  found  only  full  of  serpents. 
In  one  place  we  met  with  the  belief  of  a  day 
of  judgment ;  insomuch  that  they  were  marvel- 
lously displeased  at  the  Spaniards  for  discom- 
posing the  bones  of  the  uead,  in  rifling  the 
sepultures  for  riches,  sayine  that  those  bones  so 
disordered  could  not  easily  rejoin ;  the  traffic 
by  exchange,  and  no  other  way;  fiiirs  and 
markets  for  that  end ;  dwarfs  and  deformed 
people  for  the  ornament  of  the  tables  of  princes ; 
the  use  of  frdconry,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  hawks;  tyrannical  subsidies;  nicety  in 
pfardens;  dancing,  tumbling  tricks,  music  of 
instruments,  coats  of  arms,  tennis-courts,  dice 
and  lotteries,  wherein  they  are  sometimes  so 
eager  and  hot  as  to  stake  themselves  and  their 
U^rty  ;  plwsiCj  no  otherwise  than  by  charms ; 
the  way  of  writing  in  cypher;  the  belief  of 
only  one  first  man,  the  fieither  of  all  nations ; 
the  adoration  of  one  God,  who  formerly  lived  a 
man  in  perfect  virginity,  fasting,  and  penitence, 
preaching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  and  that  vanished  from  the 
world  without  a  natural  death ;  the  theory  of 
giants ;  the  custom  of  making  themselves  drunk 
with  their  beverages,  and  drinking  to  tibe 
utmost ;  religious  ornaments  painted  with  bones 
and  dead  men's  skulls ;  surplices,  holy  water 
sprinkled;   wives  and  servants,  who  present 


Vcget.L2. 


themselves  with  emulation,  burnt  and  interred 
with  the  dead  husband  or  master ;  a  law  by 
which  the  eldest  succeeds  to  all  the  estate,  no 
part  being  left  for  the  younger  bat  obedience ; 
the  custom  that,  upon  promotion  to  a  certain 
office  of  great  authority,  the  promoted  is  to 
take  upon  him  a  new  name,  and  to  leave  that 
which  he  Imd  before;  another  to  strew  lime 
upon  the  knee  of  the  new-born  child,  with 
thoK  words :  '^  From  dust  thou  earnest,  and  to 
dust  thou  must  return;"  as  also  the  art  of 
an^^ury.  The  vain  shadows  of  our  religion, 
which  are  observable  in  some  of  these  examples, 
are  testimonies  of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It 
is  not  only  in  some  sort  insmnated  into  all  the 
infidel  nations  on  thu  side  of  the' world,  bv  a 
certain  imitation,  but  in  these  barbarians  abo, 
as  by  a  common  and  supernatural  inspiration ; 
for  we  find  there  the  belief  of 
purgatorj',  but  of  a  new  form ;  pjj^ujy/ 
that  which  we  give  to  the  fire 
they  give  to  the  cold,  and  imagine  that  souls 
are  purged  and  punished  by  the  rigour  of  an 
excessive  coldness.  And  this  example  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  pleasant  diversity ;  for  as 
there  were  there  some  people  who  debghted  to 
unmuffle  the  ends  of  their  instruments,  and 
clipped  off  the  prepuce  after  the  Mahometui 
and  Jewish  manner;  there  were  others  who 
made  so  great  conscience  of  laying  it  bare,,  that 
they  carefully  pursed  it  up  with  little  strings  to 
keep  that  end  m>m  peepinff  into  the  air ;  and  of 
this  other  diversity,  that  woereas  we,  to  honour 
kings  and  festivals,  put  on  the  best  clothes  we 
have;  in  some  regions,  to  express  their  dis- 
parity and  submission  to  their  king,  his  subjects 
present  themselves  before  him  in  their  vilest 
habits,  and  entering  his  palace,  throw  some  old 
tattered  garment  over  their  better  apparel,  to 
the  end  Suit  all  the  lustre  and  ornament  may 
solely  be  in  him.    But  to  proceed, 

If  nature  enclose  within  the  bounds  of  her 
ordinary  progress  the  beliefs,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  all  other  things ;  if 
they  have  their  revolution,  their  season,  their 
birth  and  death,  like  cabbage  plants :  if  the 
heavens  a£[itate  and  rule  them  at  their  pleasure, 
what  magisterial  and  permanent  authority  do 
we  attribute  to  them?  If  we  experimentally 
see  that  the  form  of  our  beings  depends  upon 
the  air,  upon  the  climate,  and  upon  the  soil 
where  we  are  born,  and  not  only  the  colour, 
the  stature,  the  complexion,  and  the  counte- 
nances, but  moreover  the  very  faculties  of  the 
soul  itself:  Etphaga  cceU  nan  solum  ad  rotntr 
carpamm,  ted  etiam  animarum  foot :  *  "  The 
climate  is  of  great  efficacy,  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  bodies,  but  to  tLat  of  souls  also." 
says  Vegetius;  and  that  the  goddess  wno 
founded  the  city  of  Athens  chose  to  situate  it  in 
a  temperature  of  air  fit  to  make  men  prudent, 
as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon :'  Athenis 
tenue  coehun  ;  ex  quo  etiam  acut lores  putantur 


■  Plato,  TbmmiM, 
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Attici ;  Crasmm  Thebit ;  iiaque  mngws  The- 
bam,  et  valentes  :^  **  The  air  or  Alliens  is  subtle 
and  tbin ;  whence  also  the  Athenians  are  re- 
pnted  to  be  more  acute ;  and  at  Thebes  more 
erosB  and  thick;   wherefore  the  Thebans  are 
UMked  upon  as  more  heavy-witted  and  more 
strong."    In  such  sort  that,  as  fruits  and  ani- 
mals grow  different,  men  are  also  more  or  less 
warlike,  just,  temperate,  and  docile ;  here  given 
to  wine,  elsewhere  to  theft  oruncleanness;  here 
inclined  to  superstition,  elsewhere  to  unbelief; 
in  one  place  to  liberty,  in  another  to  servitude ; 
capable  of  one  science  or  of  one  art,  dull  or 
ittgeniousy  obedient  or  mutinous,  good  or  bad, 
according  as  the  place  where  they  are  seated 
inclines  them  ;  and  assume  a  new  complexion, 
if  removed,  like  trees,  which  was  the  reason 
why  Cyrus  would  not  grant  the  Persians  leave 
to  quit  their  rough  and  craggy  country  to  re- 
move to  another  more  pleasant  and  even,  9&ying> 
that  fertile  and  tender  soils  made  men  effemi- 
nate and  soft.'  If  we  see  one  while  one  art  and 
one  belief  flourish,  and  another  while  another, 
through  some  celestial  influence ;  such  an  age 
to  prcrauce  such  natures,  and  to  incline  mankind 
to  such  and  such  a  propenuon,  the  spirits  of 
men  one  while  gay  and  another  grum,  uke  our 
fields,  what  becomes  of  all  those  fine  i)reroga- 
tives  we  so  sooth  ourselves  withal  7  Seeing  that 
a  wise  man  may  be  mistaken,  and  a  hundred 
men  and  a  hundred  nations,  nay,  that  even 
human  nature  itself,  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages 
wide  in  one  tiling  or  anctheri  what  assurances 
have  we  that  she  should  cease  to  be  mistaken, 
or  that  in  thb  very  age  of  ours  she  b  not  so  ? 
Methinks  that  amount  other  testimonies  of 
.^^^^^^^     our  imbecility,  this  ought  not  to 
^VaSST^'    be  forgotten,  that  man  cannot, 
dteaiiM  A  |ood    by  his  own  wish  and  desire,  find 
wSiiMM^        out  what  he  wants ;  that  not  in 
fruition  only,  but  in  imagination 
and  wish,  we  cannot  aj^ree  about  what  we 
would  have  to  satisfy  and  content  us.    Let  us 
leave  it  to  our  own  tliought  to  cut  out  and 
make  up  at  pleasure :   it  cannot  so  much  as 
covet  wuat  is  proper  for  it,  and  satisfy  itself: 

Quid  eniin  ratkme  tioMiniu, 
Ant  cvpUnns  7    Quid  um  dczCro  pcde  condpiif  at  t», 
CoaatiM  noo  pai>itcat,  Tociqua  peneti  ?> 

**  For  wlMfi,  with  ffcMon,  do  w  tpcak  or  ■hna, 
What  plut  bow  happily  Mo'er  b8|nn, 
That,  vhcn  achicred,  w«  do  not  wuh  VBdonoT" 

And  thcKfore  it  was  that  Socrates  only  beg^ 

m^^^  of  tlie  gods  that  tliey  %vould  mve 

P^SH^  him  wliat  tliev  knew  to  be  oest 

for  him ;   and  the  private    and 

public  prayer  of  the  Lacedflcmonians*  was  simply 

tor  good  and  useful  things,  referring  the  choice 


*  Ckcro,  tfr  Fmio,  c.  4. 
'  Ncfod.  is.  ISl. 

*  JvnnaX,  x.  4. 

4  Fltto,  Steomd  MeibiaJtB, 

*  JuTtnal,  s.  MS. 


and  election  of  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Power : 

CoiQiigiiim  petimm,  partninqae  nsom ;  at  illis 
Notnm,  qui  poni,  qnalitquc  fatnra  ut  uxor  i* 

*'  We  aak  for  wivca  and  children ;  thej  above 
Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they'll  prore :" 

and  Christians  pray  to  God,  "  Thv  wHl  be 
done,"  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  incon- 
venience the  poet  feigns  of  King  Midas.  He 
prayed  to  the  gods  that  all  he  touched  mieht 
DC  turned  into  gold :  his  prayer  was  heard ;  nis 
wine  was  gold,  hb  bread  was  g^ld,  the  feaUiers 
of  his  bed,  his  shirt,  his  clothes,  were  all  gold  ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  the 
fruition  of  his  desire,  and  endowed  with  an 
intolerable  benefit,  and  was  fain  to  unpray  his 
prayers. 

Attonitoa  noritate  mall,  diiretqne,  mieerqae, 
Elliigere  optat  opes,  et,  qiue  modo  TOTerat,  edit.* 

*'  Attooished  at  the  itrangeneM  of  the  ill, 
To  be  lo  rieh,  yet  miserable  atiil ; 
He  wiehee  now  he  eonld  hia  wealth  erade. 
And  hates  the  thing  for  which  before  be  prayed.*' 

To  instance  in  myself:  being  young,  I  desired 
of  fortune,  above  all  things,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  then  the  utmost  distinction 
of  honour  amongst  the  French  nobles,  and  very 
rare.  She  pleasantly  gratified  my  longing : 
instead  of  raising  me,  and  lifting  me  up  from 
my  own  place  to  attain  to  it,  she  was  much 
kinder  to  me ;  for  she  brought  it  so  low,  and 
made  it  so  cheap,  that  it  stooped  down  to  my 
shoulders,  and  lower.  Cleobis  and  Bito,'  Tro- 
phonins  and  Agamedes,'  having  requested,  the 
first  of  their  goddess,  the  last  of  their  god,  a 
recompense  worthy  of  their  piety,  had  death 
for  a  reward ;  so  differing  from  ours  are  hea- 
venly opinions  concerning  what  is  fit  for  us. 
God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  life,  and 
even  health,  to  our  own  hurt ;  for  every  thing 
that  b  pleasing  to  us  b  not  always  g^ood  for  us. 
If  he  sends  us  death^r  an  increase  of  sickness, 
instead  of  a  care,  Virga  tua^  et  baeuhu  turn 
ijua  me  canaolata  tunty*  **  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  have  comforted  me,"  he  does  it  by  the  rule 
of  hb  providence,  whidi  better  and  more  cer- 
tainly oiacems  what  b  proper  for  us  than  we 
can  do ;  and  we  ou^ht  to  take  it  in  good  part, 
as  coming  firom  a  wise  and  most  firiendly  hand ; 

Sicoosilhnn  via: 
Permittee  Ipsis  ezpendae  nvmlnUMM,  quid 
Conveniat  nobia,  rebvsqoe  sit  utile  noatiia  -  •  • 
Gwior  oet  iltia  homo  qnam  sibl;^ 


•*  If  thovlt  be  ml'd,  to  th*  |oda  thy  fertonee  trast. 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just* 
What  best  may  proAt  or  deUght  they  know, 
And  le^  good,  for  fended  bliss,  bestow  | 
With  eyes  of  pity,  they  oar  fraUtiei  Man, 
Horn  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  ia  mani*' 


•  Orid,  JTetam.  zi.  198. 
f  Heiod.  i.  31. 

•  Plutarch.  Conwl.  lo  Ap9U9nibu. 

•  Psalm  uii.  4. 
w  JuTooat,  X.  S46. 
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for  to  reqaire  of  him  honoon  and  com- 
mands, 18  to  require  that  he  may  throw  yon 
into  a  battle,  set  yoo  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  or 
something  of  the  like  nature,  whereof  the  issae 
is  to  yoo  unknown,  and  the  froit  donbtfoL 

There  is  no  dispute  so  sharp  and  violent 
amongst  the  philosophen,  as  about  the  question 
of  the  soTereini  good  of  man ;  whence,  by  the 
calculation  of  Varro,*  rose  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  sects.  Qiui  autem  de  tummo  bono 
disseniU,  de  tota  p?nla$ophuB  ratione  disputat. 
"  For  whoever  enters  mto  controversy  con- 
cerning the  supreme  good,  disputes  upon  the 
whole  matter  or  philosophy."^ 

IVm  mihi  een^nnt  prope  diMenlira  videntnr^ 
Potceotcn  «uio  multam  dmna  palato : 
Qaiddem?  Quid  mm  dem?  Rcnuii  ta  qood  jnbet  alters 
Qttod  petit,  id  ttae  est  iavisnm  addninqae  diM^MU  :* 


**  I  h»ve  three  gnetti  iniited  to  a  fieMt, 
And  all  appear  to  have  a  different  taste ; 
What  ahall  I  ahre  them  7  What  thaU  I 
What  one  diaUkes  the  other  two  ahall  d 
And  e'en  the  rar  diah  yon  like  the  beat 
la  add  or  inaipaa  to  the  reat :" 

nature  should  say  the  same  to  their  contests 
and  debates.  Some  say  that  our  well-being 
lies  in  virtae,  others  in  pleasure,  othen  in  sub- 
mitting to  natore ;  one  in  knowled^  another 
in  being  exempt  from  pain,  another  m  not  suf- 
fering ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  appear- 
ances ;  and  this  fancy  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythagoras, 

NU  admirnri,  prope  rea  eat  una,  Namiri, 
Solaqoe,  qiua  poasit  hueen  et  aerrare  beatam  s* 

"  Not  to  admire'a  the  onlir  art  I  know 
Can  make  ua  hMppy,  and  can  keep  ua  ao  ;'* 

which  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrhonian  sect: 
Aristotle*  attributes  the  admiring  nothing  to 
magnanimity :  and  Arcesilaus  said,*  that  con- 
stancy and  a  right  inflexible  state  of  judgment 
were  the  true  ^ood,  and  consent  and  application 
the  sin  and  evil ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  in  being 
tlius  positive,  and  establishing  a  certain  axiom, 
he  quitted  Pyrrhonism :  for  the  Pyrrhonians, 
when  they  say  that  ateraxy,'  which  is  the  im- 
mobility of  judgment,  is  the  sovereign  good,  do 
not  design  to  speak  it  affirmatively  ;  but  tliat 
the  same  motion  of  soul  which  makes  them 
avoid  precipices,  and  Uke  shelter  from  the 
cold,  presents  them  such  a  fancy,  and  makes 
them  refuse  another. 

How  much  do  I  wish  that,  whilst  I  live,  either 
some  other  or  Justus  Lipsius,  the  most  learned 
man  now  living,  of  a  most  polite 
and  judicious  understanding,  truly 
resembling  my  Tumebus,  bad  both 
the  will  and  health,  and  leisure 
sufficient,  carefully  and  conscien- 


Plan  of  a  trea« 
tiM  of  the  dif. 
ferenf  vecU  of 
philoaophera. 


}  St.  Auguatin.  de  CMt.  Dei,  xix.  S. 
»  Cicero,  de  Finid.  r.  5. 
'  Horace,  BpM.  ii.  s.  0i. 

•  Id.J4.  i.  0.  1. 

•  Ethiet,  It.  S. 

•  Seatua  Empirictta,  Pjfrrh.  Hypotyp.  I.  83. 
'  rerfeci  repun. 


tiously  to  collect  into  a  register,  according  to 
their  divisions  and  classes,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
found,  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, about  tne  subject  of  our  being  and 
manners^  their  controversies,  the  succession  and 
reputation  of  sects ;  with  the  application  of  the 
lives  of  the  authors  and  their  oisciples  to  their 
own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents,  and 
upon  exemplary  occasions.  What  a  beautiful 
and  useful  work  that  would  be !' 

As  to  what  remains,  if  it  be  from  ourselves 
that  we  are  to  extract  the  rules  of  our  manners, 
upon  what  a  confusion  do  we  throw  ourselves  ? 
For  that  which  our  reason  advises  us  to,  as  the 
most  likelv,  is  generally  for  every  one  to 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  the 
advice  of  Socrates,  inspired,  as  he  says,  by  a 
divine  counsel ;  and  by  that,  what  would  it 
say,  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but 
what  is  accidentel?  Truth  ought  to  have 
a  like  and  universal  visaee :  if  man  could  know 
equity  and  justice  that  had  a  body  and  a  true 
bein^,  he  would  not  fetter  it  to  the  conditions 
of  this  country  or  that ;  it  would  not  be  from 
the  whimsies  of  the  Persians  or  Indians  that 
virtue  would  receive  its  form.  There  is  nothing 
more  subject  to  perpetual  agitation  than  the 
laws:  since  I  was  born,  I  have  ^^ 

known  those  of  the  English,  our  ^SSS? 
neighbours,  three  or  four  times  changca. 
changed,  not  only  in  matters  of 
civil  regimen,  which  is  the  only  thing  wherein 
constancy  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  the 
roost  important  subject  that  can  be,  namely, 
religion,  at  which  I  am  the  more  troubled  and 
ashamed,  because  it  is  a  nation  with  whom 
those  of  my  province  have  formerly  had  so 
great  familiarity  and  acquaintance,  that  there 
yet  remains  in  my  house  some  footsteps  of  our 
ancient  kindred ;  and  here  with  us,  at  home, 
I  have  known  a  thing  that  was  capital  to  be- 
come lawful ;  and  we  that  hold  of  others  are 
likewise,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in  a 

Eossibility  of  being  one  day  found  guilty  of 
igh-treason,  both  divine  and  human,  should 
the  justice  of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power  of 
injustice,  and,  after  a  few  years'  possession, 
taike  a  quite  contrary  beine.  How  could  that 
ancient  god*  more  dearhr  accuse  the  igno- 
rance of  human  knowledge  concerning  the 
divine  Being,  and  give  men  to  undeistana  that 
their  religion  was  mit  a  thing  of  their  own  con- 
trivance, useful  as  a  bond  to  their  society,  than 
declaring  as  he  did  to  those  who  came  to  lib 
tripod  for  instruction,  that  every  ond's  true 
worship  was  that  which  he  found  in  use  in  the 
place  where  he  chanced  to  be  ?  O  God,  what 
infinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty  of  our 


•  Jnatna  Lipsiua,  a  learned  Belgian,  who  correaponded 
with  MonUi^e,  executed  a  part  of  this  design  in  his  large 
work  on  Stoicism,  Mamttductio  ad  SMcam  PhUoeopkiam, 

Eublished  10O4,  twelre  years  after  Montaigne's  death ;  who, 
owever,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  altogether 
aatisfied  with  the  work. 

*  ApoUo.    See  Xenopbon,  Mem,  on  Socrtitet,  i.  S.  I. 
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sovereiffn  Creator,  for  having  disabused  our 
belief  nt>m  these  wandering  and  arbitrary  de- 
votions, and  for  having  seated  it  upon  the 
eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  word  ?  But 
what  then  willphiloeophers  sav  to  us  in  this 
necessity  ?  **  Tnat  we  follow  toe  laws  of  our 
conntrjr :"  that  is  to  say,  this  floating  sea  of 
the  opinions  of  a  republic,  or  a  prince,  uat  will 
paint  out  justice  for  me  in  as  many  colours,  and 
form  it  as  many  ways  as  there  are  changes  of 
passions  in  themselves:  I  cannot  suffer  my 
judgment  to  be  so  flexible.  What  kind  of 
virtue  is  that  which  I  see  one  day  in  repute, 
and  that  to-morrow  shall  be  in  none,  and 
which  the  crossing  of  a  river  makes  a  crime  ? 
What  sort  of  truUi  can  that  be,  which  these 
mountains'  limit  to  us,  and  make  a  lie  to  all  the 
world  beyond  them  ? 
But  they  are  pleasant,  when,  to  give  some 

certainty  to  the  laws,  they  say 
Nj^rti  i»wi  J  that  there  are  some  firm,  perpe- 
chaagwb1£'       ^^9  <^^  immovable,  which  they 

call  natural,  that  are  imprinted 
in  human  kind  by  the  condition  of  their  own 
proper  being ;  and  of  these  some  reckon  three, 
some  four,  some  more,  some  less :  a  sign  that  it 
is  a  mark  as  doubtful  as  the  rest.  Now  they 
are  so  unfortunate  (for  what  can  I  call  it  else 
but  misfortune  that,  of  so  infinite  a  number  of 
laws,  there  should  not  be  found  one  at  least 
that  fortune  and  the  temerity  of  chance  has 
sufiered  to  be  universally  received  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  ?),  they  are,  I  say,  so  miser- 
able, that  of  these  three  or  four  select  laws, 
tliere  is  not  so  much  as  one  that  is  not  contra- 
dicted and  disowned,  not  only  by  one  nation, 
but  by  many.  Now,  the  onlv  likely  sign,  by 
which  they  can  argue  or  infer  some  natural 
laws,  is  toe  universality  of  approbation ;  for 
we  should,  without  doubt,  follow  with  a  com- 
mon consent  that  which  nature  had  truly 
ordained  us ;  and  not  only  every  nation,  but 
every  private  man,  would  resent  the  force  and 
violence  that  any  one  should  do  him  who 
would  tempt  him  to  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
law.     But  let  them  produce  me  one  of  this 

condition.  Protagoras  and  Aristo 
?Siriiudtt^  ^ve  no  other  essence  to  the  jus- 
iMTs.  tice  of  laws  than  the  authority 

and  opinion  of  the  legislator;  and 
that,  these  laid  aside,  the  honest  and  the  good 
lost  their  qualities,  and  remained  empty  names 
of  indifferent  things:  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato,' 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  right  but 
the  convenience  of  the  superior.  There  is  not 
any  thing  wherein  the  world  is  so  various  as  in 
laws  and  customs ;  such  a  thing  is  abominable 
here  which  is  elsewhere  in  esteem,  as  in  Lace- 
dsmon  dexterity  in  stealing;  marriages  be- 
tween near  relations  are  capitally  interdicted 
amongst  as ;  they  are  elsewhere  in  honour : 


*  "  Plainate  jiiatie«  qa'iuM  riii^ra  on  one  montaine 
bonu!  VeriU  *u  deci  om  PyreiMet,  encor  aa  deliU''^— 
Ptnuita  di  Paaeat, 


Gcntet  ene  fentntur, 
In  qnibni  et  nato  genitriz,  et  naU  parent! 
JangitnTp  at  pietaa  geminato  creadt  amore  ;> 

"  There  are  eome  nationt  in  the  world,  'tis  said. 
Where  fathers  daughters,  tont  their  mothers  wed ; 
And  their  affrctiona  thereby  higher  riae. 
If  ore  finn  and  conatant  bj  these  double  ties ;" 

the  murder  of  infants,  the  murder  of  fathers,  the 
community  of  wives,  traflic  of  robberies,  license 
in  all  sorts  of  voluptuousness ;  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  so  extrvme  that  is  not  allow^  by  the 
custom  of  some  nation  or  other. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  natural  laws  ibr 
us,  as  we  see  them  in  other  creatures ;  but  they 
are  lost  in  us,  this  fine  human  reason  every 
where  so  insinnating  itself  to  govern  and  com- 
mand, as  to  shuffle  and  confound  the  face  of 
things,  according  to  its  own  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy :  Nihil  itaque  ampHus  nostrum  est ; 
quod  nostrum  dico,  artis  est :  "  Therefore  no- 
thing is  any  more  truly  ours :  what  we  call  ours 
belong  to  art."  Subjects  have  divers  lustres 
and  divers  considerations,  and  thence  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  principally  proceeds :  one  na- 
tion considers  a  subject  in  one  aspect,  and  stops 
there ;  another  takes  it  in  a  different  point  of 
view. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  horror  to  be  ima- 
gined than  for  a  man  to  eat  his 
father;  and  yet  the  people,  whose    The  bodiea  of 
ancient  custom  it  was  so  to  do,    £jhJ,J^S«* 
looked  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of    bysomepeopk, 
piety  and  affection,  seeking  there-    ud  why. 
Dy  to  give  tiieir  progenitors  the 
most  worthy  and  nonourable  sepulture ;  storing 
up  in  themselves,  and  as  it  were  in  their  own 
marrow,  the  bodies  and  relics  of  their  Others ; 
and  in  some  sort  re&^enerating  them  by  trans- 
mutation into  their  living  flesh,  by  means  of 
nourishment  and  digestion.^    It  is  easy  to  con- 
sider what  a  cruelly  and  abomination  it  must 
have  appeared  to  men  possessed  and  imbued 
with  this  superstition  to  throw  their  fathers' 
remains  to  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nourishment  of  beasts  and  worms. 

Lycurgus  considered  in  thefl  the  vivacity, 
diligence,  boldness,  and  dexterity 
of  purloining  anyUiing  from  our     2?Lyc£5ua* 
neighbours,  and  the  benefit  that     ud  wh^^' 
redounded   to    the   public   that 
every  one  should  look  more  narrowly  to  the 
conservation  of  what  was  his  own ;   and  be- 
lieved that,  from   this   double  institution  of 
assaulting  and  defending,  advantage  was  to 
be  made  for  military  discipline  (which  was  the 
principal  science  and  virtue  to  which  he  would 
mure  that  nation),  of  greater  consideration  than 
the  disorder  and  ixyustice  of  taking  another 
man's  goods. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  offered  Plato  a  robe 
of  the  Persian  fashion,  long,  damasked,  and 
perfumed;    Plato  refused  it,  saying,  "That 


s  RqnMie,  L 

s  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  SSI. 

4  Seztua  Empiric,  tfrrk,  Sgpotjfp.  lii.  14. 
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being  bora  a  man^  he  woald  not  willingly 
dresB  bimself  in  women's  clothes ;  but  Aristip- 
piis  accepted  it  with  this  answer,  "  That  no 
accoutrement  ooald  corrupt  a  chaste  courage." * 
His  fnends  reproaching  him  with  meanness  of 
spirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart  that  Dio- 
nysius  had  spit  in  his  face,  ^^  Fishermen,"  said 
he,  "  suffer  themselves  to  be  drenched  with  the 
waves  of  tiie  sea  from  head  to  foot  to  catch  a 
gudgeon."'  Diogenes  was  washing  cabbases, 
and  seeing  him  pass  by,  "  If  thou  couldst  uve 
on  cabbage,"  said  he,  *'  thou  wouldst  not  fawn 
upon  a  ^rant ;"  to  whom  Aristippus  replied, 
"  And  if'^thou  knewest  how  to  live  amongst 
men,  thou  wouldst  not  be  washing  cabbages."' 
Thus  reason  finds  appearances  for  aiven  effects : 
'tis  a  pot  with  two  ears  that  a  man  may  take 
by  the  right  or  left : 

Bdliim,  o  tenm  horaita,  poitM : 

Bello  annsiitttr  eqai ;  bellam  luee  •roMnte  minantnt. 

8cd  tamen  idem  olim  earm  fuccederc  mwti 

QnadrapedM,  et  frena  joga  eoneordia  ferre. 

Spet  est  padi. 

**  War,  war  U  threatened  from  this  foreign  ground 
(My  tether  cried),  where  warlike  steeds  are  found. 
Tet,  ainee  reclaimed,  to  diariota  they  submit. 
And  bend  to  etabborn  yokes,  and  dmmp  the  bit» 
Peace  may  sneeeed  to  war." 

Solon,  being  lectured  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprofitable  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  **  It  is  for  that  reason  tiiat  I 
the  more  justly  shed  them,"  said  he,  *'  because 
tliej^  are  powerless  and  unprofitable."^  Socrates's 
wife  exasperated  her  griet  bv  this  circumstance : 
*^  Oh,  how  unjustly  do  tnese  wicked  judges 
put  him  to  death  1"  "Why,"  replied  he, 
*<hadst  thou  rather  they  should  execute  me 
justly  ?"'  We  have  our  ears  bored :  the  Greeks 
ooked  upon  that  as  a  mark  of  slavery.*  We 
retire  in  private  to  enjoy  our  wives :  the  Indians 
do  it  in  public'  The  Scythians  immolated 
strangers  19  thebr  temples;  elsewhere  temples 
were  a  refuge ;' 

Inde  foror  vnlgi,  qnod  nomina  vlcinomm 
Odit  qnisqne  locos,  cum  solos  credat  habendoa 
Esse  oeos,  qnoe  Ipee  colit.* 

««  Thus  'tis  the  popular  Aary  that  creates 
That  all  their  ndghbonrs'  gods  each  nation  hates ; 
Each  thinks  its  own  the  genuine ;  in  a  word, 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored." 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who,  coming  upon  a 
sharp  conflict  betwixt  Bartolus  and  Bafdus^^^ 
and  some  point  controverted  with  many  con- 
trarieties, writ  in  the  raarein  of  his  book,  "  a 
question  for'  a  fnend ;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
truth  was  there  so  controverted  and  disputed 
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«  Seztua  Empiric.  Pgrrk.  Hfpotgp.  iiL  S4.   nntaieh.  Lift 
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'  Seat.  Empiric.  <*.  I.  II,  iiL  S4. 
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that  in  a  like  cause  he  might  favour  which  of 
the  parties  he  thought  fit  'Twas  only  for 
want  of  wit  that  be  did  not  write  ''  a  qaesdon 
for  a  friend"  throughout.  The  advocates  and 
judges  of  our  times  find  bias  enonffh  in  all 
causes  to  accommodate  them  to  wnat  they 
themselves  think  fit.  In  so  infinite  a  science, 
depending  upon  the  aothoritv  of  so  many  opi- 
nions, and  so  arbitrary  a  subject,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  of  necessity  an  extreme  confusion  of 
judgments  must  arise :  there  is  hardly  any  suit 
so  clear  wherein  opinions  do  not  very  mach 
differ ;  what  one  court  has  determined  one  way 
another  determines  quite  contrary,  and  itself 
contrary  to  that  at  another  time.  Of  which 
we  see  verv  frequent  examples,  owing  to  thstt 
practice  admitted  among  us,  and  wnich  is  a 
nuirvellous  blemish  to  the  ceremonious  autho- 
rity and  lustre  of  our  justice,  of  not  alnding 
by  one  sentence,  but  running  from  judge  to 
judge,  and  court  to  court,  to  decide  one  and 
the  same  cause. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  philosophical  opinions 
conceminjr  vice  and  virtue,  'tis  not  necessary 
to  be  insisted  upon ;  therein  are  found  many 
opinions  that  Are  better  concealed  thsui 
publbhed  to  weak  minds.  Arcesilans  said,*^ 
'*  That  in  venery  it  was  no  mAtter  where,  or 
with  whom,  it  was  committed :"  £t  ob§cdauu 
vobiptateSf  n  natura  reatdrity  turn  genere^  ami 
loco,  out  ordine,  ted  jormoy  tttate^  fiffura, 

metiendoB  Epicurus  putat^ ne  amareB 

quidem  aandos  h  sapiente  a&enos  esse  izr6t- 

trantur.^ QiMeromttf,  ad  quam  tuque 

mtatem  juveneB  amandi  sint.^^  "  And  obscene 
pleasures,  if  nature  requires  them,"  Epicurus 
thinks,  "  are  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
race,  kind,  place,  or  rank,  but  by  age,  shape, 

and  beauty Neither  are  saoed  loves 

thought  to  be  foreign  to  wise  men ; ...  we  axe 
to  enquire  till  what  age  young  men  are  to  be 
loved."  These  two  last  stoiciu  quotations,  and 
the  reproach  that  Dicsearehus  threw  into  the 
teeth  of  Plato  himsein*  upon  this  aoconnt  shew 
bow  much  the  soundest  phUoeophy  indulges 
licenses  and  excesses  very  remote  nrom  common 
custom. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and  custom.  'Tis  dangerous  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  beginning ;  they  grow  g^reat,  and 
ennoble  themselves,  like  our  rivers,  by  running 
on :  but  follow  them  upward  to 
their   source,  'tis   but   a   little    i*^  "*»»*■ 

«•  ...         «  nsed  UT  cus» 

spring,  scarce   discernible,  that    toms. 
swells    thus,  and  thus    fortifies 


^^  Two  celebrated  jurisconsnlCa  of  the  firaiteeBdi  eentnry, 
lilio,  as  Pasquier  expresses  it,  **  se  deborderent  en  torrent, 
en  TexpUcation  du  droit.**  Bartolus  was  bom  at  Sano- 
Verrato,  in  Umbria ;  his  disciple  Aldus  at  Perusia. 

"  Plutarch,  JtH/ct  md  FreeepU  o/Hemltk,  But  Aiceai. 
laas  said  this  in  reprobatioo  of  all  nrbanchety  wfaatsoev«r. 
He  Uys  it  down  that,  no  matter  when  Ties  ia  coauutted, 
'tis  equally  to  be  condemned. 

^  Cicero,  3We.  Qtun.  ?.  SS. 

»  Id.  de  Fmik.  iu.  so. 

^*  Seneca,  Bpiti.  18S. 

"  Cicero,  Ttue,  Qmm.  It.  S4. 
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itself,  by  growing  old.  Do  but  consult  the 
•neieiit  considerations  that  gaye  the  first  motion 
to  this  famous  torrent,  so  full  of  dignity,  awe, 
and  reverence,  you  will  find  them  so  lieht  and 
weak  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  people,  who 
weigh  and  reduce  every  thinv  to  reason,  and 
who  admit  nothine  by  authority,  or  upon 
trust,  have  their  ju&ments  often  verj  remote, 
and  difiering  from  those  of  the  pubLc.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  people  who  take  their  pattern 
from  the  first  image  of  nature  should  in  most 
of  their  opinions  swerve  from  the  common 
path :  as,  for  example^  few  amongst  them 
would  have  approved  of  the  strict  conditions 
of  our  marriages,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
for  having  wives  in  common,  and  without 
obligation :  thev  would  refuse  our  ceremonies. 
Cbrysippua  said,^  "  That  a  philosopher  would 
make  a  dosen  somersaults,  aye,  and  without 
his  breeches,  for  a  dozen  of  olives."  That  phi- 
losopher would  hardly  have  advised  Clisthenes 
to  have  refused  HippodidesF  the  ha  Agarista 
his  daughter,  for  havine  seen  him  stand  on  his 
head  upon  a  table.  Metrocles  somewhat  in- 
discreetly broke  wind  backwards  while  in  dis- 
putation, in  the  presence  of  a  ^reat  auditory 
in  his  school,  andf  kept  himself  hid  in  his  own 
house  for  shame,  till  Crates  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  adding  to  his  consolations  and  reasons 
the  example  of  his  own  liberty,  by  idling  to 
try  with  him  who  should  sound  most,  cured 
htm  of  that  scruple,  and  withal  drew  him  to 
his  own  sUHcal  sect,  more  free  than  that  more 
reserved  one  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  which  he  had 
been  till  then.'  That  which  we  call  decency, 
not  to  dare  to  do  that  in  public  which  is  decent 
enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stoics  call  fop- 
pery; and  to  mince  it,  and  to  be  so  modest  as  to 
eottcod  and  disown  what  nature,  custom,  and 
our  desires  publish  and  proclaim  of  our  action^ 
they  reputed  a  vice.^  Tne  other  thought  it  was 
to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  Venus  to  draw 
them  oat  of  the  nrivate  oratory,  to  expose  them 
to  the  view  of  tne  people :  and  that  to  bring 
them  out  from  behind  the  curtain  was  to  debase 
them.  Modesty  is  a  thing  of  weight ;  secresy, 
reservation,  and  circumspection,  are  parts  of 
esteem.  Pleasure  did  very  ingeniously  when, 
under  the  mask  of  virtue,  she  sued  not  to  be 
prostituted  in  the  open  streets,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  public  view,  wanting 
the  dignity  and  convenience  of  her  private 
cabinets.  Hence  some  say  Uiat  to  put  down 
public  stews  is  not  only  to  disperse  fornication 
into  all  placeiL  that  was  confined  to  one,  but 
moreover,  by  toe  difSculty,  to  incite  wild  and 
idle  people  to  this  vice : 

Machoi  m  Aafldte,  qui  tSt,  Sevfint,  fviiCit 

Bitalia  fiumt  qni  taoi,  illt  vb  mu 
Car  ftlMm  pUeet  tibi,  qua  tut  ooo  plaeet  osor  7 

Nttmqiiia  Meiinu  son  polw  anigen  7^ 


>  Platweh,  on  tA§  ConirmMeilom  ^  ik$  Sttic  PJUfow- 

>  Hood.  ti.  isg. 

s  LtiUti9M,imvUL  *  lfaTtiia,U.  ;•. 

•  Uwtbl,  L  74. 

•Thkucedoto  hM  bwa  fttflnl^told  vi  Diogtaaa  tbe 
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This  experience  divenifies  itself  in  a  thousand 
examples: 

Nulla*  in  iirb«  fuit  tota,  qni  Ungere  vellet 

Uxorem  grntia,  CaeeUian*,  tnam, 
Dnm  lieoit :  ted  nnnc,  positis  euatodibni.  ingent 

Turfon  fututonim  Mt.    IngeniMus  homo  ea.' 

A  philosopher  being  taken  in  the  very  act, 
and  asked  what  he  was  doing,  coldly  replied, 
^'  I  am  planting  man  ;"*  no  more  blushing  to 
be '  so  caught  than  if  they  had  found  Dim 
planting  garlic. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  out  of  tenderness  and  respect 
to  the  natural  modesty  of  mankind  that  a  mat 
and  religious  author'  is  of  opinion  ^at  this  act 
is  so  necessarily  obliged  to  privacy  and  shame 
that  he  cannot  persuade  himself  there  could  be 
any  absolute  performance  in  those  impudent 
embraces  of  ttie  Cynics,  but  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  to  represent  ^^ 
lascivious  gestures  only,  to  rfilrSniSr 
maintain  the  impudence  of  their 
school's  profession;  and  that,  to  eject  what 
shame  had  withheld  and  restrained,  it  was 
afterward  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  into 
the  shade.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  ex- 
amined their  debauches;  for  Diogenes,  plajring 
the  beast  with  himself  in  public,  wished,  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  saw  him,  that  he  could  fill 
nia  belly  by  that  exercise."  To  those  who 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  find  out  a  more 
commodious  place  to  eat  in  (ban  in  the  open 
street,  he  maae  answerjj' Because  I  am  hungry 
in  the  open  street."  The  women  philoeophera 
who  mixed  with  their  sect,  mixed  also  with 
their  persons,  in  all  places,  without  reservation ; 
and  Hipparchia  was  not  received  into  Crates's 
society  out  upon  condition  that  she  should,  in 
all  thmsB,  follow  the  practice  and  customs  of 
his  rule.'  Tliese  philosophers  set  a  grMt  price 
upon  virtue,  and  renouBoe  all  other  dieeipline 
but  the  moral ;  and  yet,  in  all  their  aetionsy 
they  attributed  the  sovereisn  authority  to  the 
dection  of  their  sage,  and  above  the  laws ;  and 

Save  no  other  curb  to  voluptnoosnesi  but  mp- 
eration  only,  and  the  cooiervmtion  of  tlia 
liberty  of  others. 

Ueraclitus  and  Protagoras,^  fbrMmooh  as 
wine  seemed  bitter  to  the  sick,  and  pleasant  to 
the  sound,  the  rudder  crooked  in  the  water, 
and  straignt  when  out,  and  such  like  contrary 
appearances  as  are  found  in  subjects,  argued 
thence  that  all  subjects  had,  in  themsdves, 
the  causes  of  these  appearances;  and  there 
was  some  bitterness  in  the  wine  which  had 
some  sympathy  with  the  sick  man's  taste,  and 
the  rudder  some  bending  quality  sympathising 
with  him  that  looks  upon  it  in  the  water ;  and 
so  of  all  the  rest;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  is 
in  all  things,  and,  consequentljr,  nothing  in 
any  one :  for,  where  all  is,  there  is  nothing. 
This  opinion  put  me  in  mind  of  the  experi- 

Cynlct  tnit  Bajte,  in  hk  Dictionary,  aitido  Hippmrekim, 
nja  Chan  ia  no  groiuMi  for  diar|in(  him  with  It. 
^  St.  Anguat.  ^  Civit*  Dti,  ziT.  SO. 

•  Laartiiaap  to  9(U. 

•  ld,Wd. 

^  Soxtat  Efliplric  Pprrh.  Hppot,  I  Sp. 
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ence  we  hare  that  there  ia  no  aenae  or  aspect 
of  any  thing,  whether  bitter  or  aweet,  atraisht 
or  crooked,  that  the  human  mind  does  not  find 
out  in  the  writinga  it  undertakea  to  tumble 
over.  Into  the  deaneat,  pureat,  and  moat  per- 
fect worda  that  can  poeaibly  be,  how  many 
liea  and  falntiea  haye  we  auggeated!  What 
hereay  haa  not  there  found  ground  and  testi- 
mony aufficient  to  make  itself  embraced  and 
defended!  'Tia.for  thia  that  the  authors  of 
such  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the 
teatimony  of  the'  interpretation  ot  worda.  A 
person  of  dignity,  who  would  approve  to  me, 
oy  authority,  the  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  wherein  he  was  head  over  ears  engaged, 
lately  alleeed  to  me  at  least.five  or  six  pass^es 
of  the  Bible  upon  which,  he  said,  ne  &st 
founded  his  attempt,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience  (for  he  is  a  divine);  and,  in  truth, 
the  idea  was  not  only  pleasant,  biit,  moreover, 
very  well  accommonated  to  the  defence  of  this 
fine  science. 

By  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables 
is  acquired.  There  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  we 
have  this  authority,  but,  if  a  man  will  take  the 
pains  to  tumble  and  toss,  and  narrowly  to  peep 
into  all  the  folds  and  glosses  of  his  wcnrds,  he 
may  make  him,  like  tne  Sibyls,  say  what  he 
will.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  interpretation 
that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either  obliqudy 
or  in  a  direct  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find 
out,  in  every  subject,  some  air  that  will  serve 
for  his  purpose :  therefore  we  find  a  cloudy  and 
ambiffuous  style  in  so  freauent  and  ancient  use. 
Let  the  author  but  make  himself  master  of  that, 
to  busy  posterity  about  his  {nedictions,  whidi 
not  only  his  own  parts,  but  the  accidentel 
favour  of  the  matter  itself,  may  do  for  him; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  express  himself,  whether 
afWr  a  foolish  or  a  subtle  manner,  somewhat 
obscurely  or  contradictorily,  'tis  no  mattery — 
a  number  of  wits,  shaking  and  sifting  him| 
will  bring  out  a  great  many  several  forma, 
either  according  to  his  meaning,  or  collateral, 
or  contrary,  to  it,  which  will  all  redound  to 
his  honour ;  he  will  see  himself  enriched  by 
the  means  of  his  disciples,  like  the  regents  of 
colleges  by  their  pupils'  yearly  presents.  This 
it  is  which  has  given  reputation  to  many  things 
of  no  worth  at  all ;  that  has  brought  several 
writings  in  vogue,  and  given  them  Sie  fame  of 
containing  all  sorts  of  matter  can  be  desired : 
one  and  the  same  thing  receiving  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  imag^  fuid  various  consider- 
ations ;  nay,  as  many  as  we  please. 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  could  design  to  say 

Homer  the  ^  ^*'  ^®  ™*^®  ^**™  "^y*  ^^^ 

seoeni  leader  that  he  designed  so  many  and  so 
of  til  aorta  of  various  figures,  as  that  the  divines, 
P~P*«-  lawgivers,  captains,  philosophers, 

and  all  sorts  of  men  who  treat  of  sciences,  how 


'  Seztaa  Empine.  J^rrA  Hppotm.  1.  SB. 
«  Id.  Ad9en.Math'c,  103.  ^  ^ 
>  Cicero,  Aead,  ii.  7, 


variously  and  opposite  soever,  should  indifler- 
ently  quote  him,  and  support  their  argamenta 
by  his  authority,  as  the  sovereign  lord  and 
master  of  all  offices,  works,  and  ardzans,  and 
oounBcllor- general  of  all  enterprixea?  Who- 
ever has  had  occasion  for  oracles  and  predic- 
tions has  there  found  sufiicient  to  serve  his 
turn.  'Tis  a  wonder  how  many  and  how  ad* 
mirable  concurrences  an  intelligent  person, 
and  a  particular  fnend  of  mine,  haa  there 
found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion ;  and  cannot 
easily  be  put  out  of  the  conceit  that  it  was 
Homer's  design^  and  yet  he  la  as  well  ae- 
quainted  with  this  author  as  any  man  whatever 
of  his  time.  And  what  he  haa  found  in  favoar 
of  our  reli^on  there,  very  many  anciently  have 
found  in  mvour  of  tbeirB.  Do  out  observe  bow 
Plato  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about ;  every  one 
ennobling  his  own  opinions  by  applying  him 
to  himself,  and  making  him  take  wnat  side  they 
please.  They  draw  him  in,  and  engaee  him  in 
all  the  new  opinions  the  world  receives ;  and 
make  hiin,  according  to  the  different  courae  of 
thingn,  diner  finom  himself:  every  one  makes 
him  disavow,  according  to  h»  own  sense,  the 
manners  and  customs  lawful  in  his  age,  beesoae 
they  are  unlawful  in  ours :  and  alT  thia  with 
vivacity  and  power,  according  to  the  force  and 
aprighUineaa  of  the  wit  of  the  interpreter.  From 
tne  aame  foundation  that  Herachtua  and  this 
aentence  of  his  had,  "  that  all  tUnga  had  in 
them  thoae  forma  that  we  diacem,"^  Democritiis 
drew  quite  a  contrary  concluakm,  —  **  that  ob» 
jecta  have  in  them  nothing  that  we  diacem  In 
them ;"  and  becauae  honey  ia  aweet  to  one  and 
bitter  to  another,  he  thence  argued  that  it  wns 
neither  aweet  nor  bitter.'  The  Pyrrhonians 
would  aajr  that  they  knew  not  whether  it  ia 
aweet  or  bitter,  or  whether  the  one  or  the  odier, 
or  both;  for  these  always  gained  the  higfaeat 
point  of  dttbitation.  The  (^rrenaies'  heU  that 
nothine  was  perceptible  finom  without,  and  that 
that  omj  was  perceptible  that  inwardly  touched 
us,  as  pain  and  pleasure ;  acknowledging  neither 
aonnd  nor  colour,  but  certain  ^ectiona  onlv 
that  we  receive  firom  diem;  and  that  man^ 
judgment  had  no  other  aeat  Protagoraa  be- 
lieved that  <*  what  aeema  true  to  every- one,  ia 
true  to  every  one."^  The  Epicureaaa  lodged 
all  judgment  in  the  aeasea,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  thinfis,  and  in  pleaaure.  Plato*  would 
have  the  ju^rment  of  truth,  and  truth  itadf, 
derived  from  opiniona  and  the  senaea,  to  belong 
to  the  wit  and  cogitation. 

Thia  diaooune  haa  put  me  upon  the  oonaider- 
ation  of  the  aenaea,  in  which  ues  o«fc«— 1-^ 
the  greatest  foundation  and  proof  SSSST** 
of  our  ignorance.  Whatsoever  umI  tcrminaiea 
is  known,  is  doubtless  known  by  *"  ^^  ■«■»- 
the  faculty  of  the  knower;  tor,'  seeing  the 
judgment  proceeds  firom  the  operation  of  ' 


*  Id. «.  6. 
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that  judges,  'tis  rrason  that  this  operation  be 
performs  bv'  hia  means  and  will,  not  by  the 
constraint  or  another ;  as  it  would  happen  tI 
we  knew  thines  by  the  power,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  their  essence.  Now  all  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  as  by  the  senses ;  they  are  our 
masters: 

Via  qu»  mimitm  Add 
Pradma  fart  Inimannm  in  peetoi,  templaque  nwntit  t* 

*«  It  It  the  lunrt  path  that  lluth  eaa  find 
Bj  whidi  to  ennr  human  heart  and  miiid." 

Science  bmns  by  them,  and  is  resolved  into 
tiiem.  After  all,  we  snonld  know  no  more 
than  a  stone  if  we  did  not  know  there  is  sonnd^ 
odour,  light,  taste,  measure,  weight,  softness, 
hardness,  sharpness,  colour,  smoothness,  breadth, 
and  depth :  these  are  the  platforms  and  princi** 
pies  of  the  struoture  of  all  onr.kbowledge ;  and, 
according  to  some,  science  is  nothing  else  but 
sense.  He  that  could  make  me  contradict  the 
senses,  would  have -me  by  the  throat ;  he  could 
not  make  me  ff o  fttrther  back.  The  senses  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  human  knowledge : 

laTeidea  primie  ab  Mndbu  ei 
Notitiaiii  veri ;  neque  •enrae 
Quid  maioN  fide  poRO,  ouam 
Debet?* 

*'  Of  tnA,  whate'er  diaeoferiee  eie  made, 
Ale  bj  the  aenaee  to  as  fint  eooTejcd ; 
Ner  wiU  one  mdm  be  baffled ;  for  on  what 
Cm  we  fdy  more  safely  than  on  that  7" 

Let  ns  attribute  to  them  the  least  we  can, 
we  mnst,  however,  of  necessity  nrant  them 
this,  that  it  is  by  ttieir  means  and  mediation 
that  all  our  instruction  is  directed.  Cicero 
says,'  that  Chrysippus  having  attempted  to 
extenuate  the  force  and  virtue  of  the  senses, 
presented  to  himself  arguments  and  so  vehe- 
ment oppositions  to  the  eontrarv  that  he  could 
not  satisiv  himself  therein :  wnereupon  Car- 
neades,  wno  maintained  the  contrary  side, 
boasted  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  very 
words  and  aimments  of  Chrysijypus  to  contro- 
vert and  confute  him,  and  therefore  thus  cried 
out  against  him :  '*  O  miserable  I  thy  force  has 
destroyed  thee."  There  can  be  nothing  absurd 
to  a  greater  degree  than  to  maintain  that  fire 
does  not  warm,  that  lieht  does  not  slnne,  and 
that  there  is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron, 
which  are  things  conveyed  to  us  by  tne  senses ; 
neither  is  there  belief  nor  knowled^  in  man 
that  can  be  compared  to  that  for  certainty. 

The  first  oonsideration  I  have  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  senses  is  IhaX  I  make  a  doubt  whether 
or  no  man  be  furnished  with  all 
Adonbtwbe.  natursJ  senses.  I  see  several 
animals  who  live  an  entire  and 
perfect  life,  some  without  sight, 
others  without  hearing :  who  knows  whether 
to  us  also  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses 
may  not  be  wanting  ?    For  if  any  one  be  want- 
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infi;,  our  examination  cannot  discover  the  defect. 
"lis  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery ;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
them  that  can  assist  ns  in  exploration,  not  so 
much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another : 

An  poterant  oealoe  ewee  repreheadere  f  an  anres 
TaetQa7  an  hune  porro  tactom  sapor  aiguet  oiia7 
An  confotabunt  nares,  ocuUve  rermeeat  ?* 

*'  Can  ean  the  eyes,  die  tondi  the  ears,  correct  ? 
Or  is  that  tooeh  by  tasting  to  be  eheck'd  ? 
Or  tb'  other  senses,  shall  the  nose  or  eyee 
Confate  in  their  peculiar  fbenlties  7" 

The^  all  make  the  extremest  limits  of  our 
ability : 

Heorsnm  eniqae  poteetaa 
DiTisa  est,  sua  Tis  caique  est.^ 

'*  Eadi  has  its  power  distinctly  and  aIone» 
And  eveiy  sense's  power  is  its  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturally  blind 
conceive  that  fie  does  not  see ;  impossible  to 
make  him  desire  sight,  or  to  regret  his  defect : 
for  which  reason  we  ought  not  to  derive  -any 
assurance  from  the  soul's  being  contented  and 
satisfied  with  those  we  have ;  considering  that 
it  cannot  be  sensible  herein  of  its  infirmity 
and  imperfection,  if  there  be  any  such  thing. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  to  this  blind 
man,  either  by  reasonmg,  argument,  or  simili- 
tude, that  can  possess  his  imagination  with  any 
apprehension  or  light,  colour,  or  sight ;  there^ 
nothing  remains  tehijid  that  can  push  on  the 
senses  to  evidence.  Those  that  are  bom  blind, 
whom  we  hear  wish  they  could  see,  it  is  not 
that  they  understand  what  they  desire :  they 
have  learned  from  us  that  they  want  some- 
thing ;  that  there  is  something  to  be  desired 
that  we  have^  whidi  thev  can  name  indeed 
and  speak  of  its  effect  ana  consequences ';  but 
yet  tney  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  apprehend 
It  At  all 

I  have  seen  a  ffentieman  of  a  good  family 
who  was  bom  bund,  or  at  least  blind  from 
such  an  age  that  he  knows  not  what  sieht  is ; 
who  is  so  little  sensible  of  his  defect  tnat  he 
makes  use  as  we  do  of  words  proper  for  seeing, 
and  applies  them  afker  a  manner  whollv  par- 
ticular and  his  own.  They  brought  him  a 
child  to  which  he  was  god-feither,  which  having 
taken  into  his  arms,  "Good  God^'^  said  he, 
"  what  a  fine  child !  How  beautiful  to  look 
npon !  what  a  pretty  face  it  has  V  He  will 
say,  like  one  of  us,  "  This  room  has  a  very  fine 
prospect  ;~it  is  clear  weather ; — ^the  sun  shines 
bright."  And  moreover,  bein^  that  hunting, 
tennis,  and  butts  are  our  exercises,  and  he  has 
heaid  so,  he  has  taken  a  likins  to  them,  will 
ride  a-hunting,  and  believes  qe  has  as  good 
share  of  the  sport  as  we  have ;  and  will  express 
himself  as  ansry  or  pleased  as  the  best  of  ns 
all,  and  yet  knows  nothing  oi  it  but  by  the 
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ear.  One  cries  oat  to  lum,  '*  Here's  a  hare!" 
when  be  is  npon  some  eren  plain  where  he 
may  stJely  ride ;  and  afterwards^  when  they 
teU  bim,  '*  The  bare  is  kiUed,"  be  wiU  be  as 
overjoyed  and  prood  of  it  as  he  bears  others 

-say  they  are.  He  will  tske  a  tennis-ball  in 
his  left  hand  and  strike  it  away  with  tiie 
racket:  he  will  shoot  with  a  harqoebiiss  at 
random,  and  is  contented  with  what  bis  people 
tell  him,  that  be  is  oyer,  or  wide. 

Who  knows  whether  all  human  kind  commit 
not  the  like  absordity,  for  want  of  some  sense, 
and  that  throosb  this  defiialt  the  greatest  part 
of  the  hce  of  things  is  conoealM  from  us  ? 
What  do  we  know  bat  that  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  in  several  works  of  nature  pro- 
ceed hence ;  and  that  several  effects  of  animals, 
which  exceed  oar  capaciW,  are  not  produced 
by  fieiculty  of  some  sense  that  we  are  defective 
in  ?  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  by 
this  means  a  life  more  fuU  and  entire  than 
ours?  We  seize  an  apple  with  all  our  senses:' 
we  there  find  redness,  smoothness,  odour,  and 
sweetness ;  but  it  may  have  other  -virtues  be- 
sides these,  as  to  heat  or  binding,  which  no 
sense  of  ours  can  have  any  reference  unto.  Is 
it  not  likely  that  there  are  sensitive  fsiculties  in 
nature  that  are  fit  to  judge  of  and  to  discern 
those  which  we  call  the  occult  properties  in 
several  things,  as  for  the  loadstone  to  attract 
iron ;  and  that  the  want  of  such  fiuulties  is 
the  cause  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
essence  of  such  things?  'Tis  perhaps  some 
particular  sense  that  gives  cocks  to  understand 
what  hour  it  is  at  midnight,  and  when  it  grows 
to  be  towards  day,  and  Uiat  makes  them  crow 
accordi|igly ;  that  teaches  chickens,  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  matter,  to  fear  a 

-sparrow-nawk,  and -not  a  goose  or  a  peacock, 
tooogh  birds  of  a  mucLlarger  size ;  that  cautions 
them  against  the  hostile  Quality  the  cat  has 
against  them,  and  makes  tnem  not  to  fear  a 
dog ;  to  arm  themselves  against  die  mewing, 
a  kind  of  flatteriog  voice,  of  the  one,  and  not 
agaiost  the  barking,  a  shrill  and  threatening 
voice,  of  the  other ;  that  teaches  wasps,  ants, 
fmd  rats,  to  fall  upon  the  best  pear  and  the 
best  cheese  before  they  have  tasted  them,  and 
inspires  the  stag,  elephant,  and  serpent,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  herb  proper  for 
their  cure.  There  is  no  sense  that  has  not  a 
mighty  dominion,  and  that  does  not  by  its 

I>ower  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  know- 
edges.  If  we  were  defective  in  the  intelligence 
of  sounds,  of  harmony,  and  of  the  voice,  it 
would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all 
Xhe  rest  of  our  science:  for,  besides  what 
belongs  to  the  proper  efiect  of  every  sense,  how 
many  ai^uments,  consequences,  and  conclu- 
sions, do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing 
i>ne  sense  with  another  ?    Let  an  understandbg 
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man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced 
without  Sie  sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what 
ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect  would 
bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness 
in  the  soul ;  he  will  then  see  by  that  of  how 
great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  the 
privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or 
thre&  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be. 
We  have  formed  a  truth  by  the  consultation 
and  concurrence  of  our  five  senses ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  have  the  consent  and  contribution  of 
eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it 
in  its  essence. 

The  sects  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of 
man  do  it  principally  by  the  un-    «^^  ^^ 
certainty  and  weakness   of  our    ledl^^tio-''" 
senses:  for  unce  all  knowledge    Tcxtcdbjthe 
is  by  their  means  and  mediation    Jl^mSiSA 

J        A  •*  xt-       j»  •!   •        uncertainty  «f 

conveyed  unto  us,  if  they  mil  m    ow  ichmb' 
theip  report,  if  they  corrupt  or 
alter  what  they  bring  us  from  without,  if  the 
light  which  by  them  creeps  into  the  soul  be 
obscured  in  the  passage,  we  have  nothine  else 
to  hold  hj.    From  thk  extreme  difficulty  all  I 
these  fencies  proceed :    ^*  That  every  subject 
has  in  itself  dl  we  there  find. .  That  it  nas 
nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  we  there  find ;" 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  "  That  the  sun  is 
no  bigger  than  'tis  judged  by  our  sight  to  be : 

%ddqnid  id  eat,  nihilo  feitar  nu^ore  flgonij 
Qvam  noatiia  ocnlia  qoam  cenumoa  eaee  Tidetaor  t> 

"  But  be  it  what  U  wUl  in  cor 
It  ia  00  Hgga  than  to  na  it 
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"  that  the  appearances  which  represent  a  body 
^reat  to  him  that  is  near,  and  less  to  him  that 
IS  more  remote,  are  both  true : 

Nee  tamen  hie  oeoloe  fdli  concedimaa  bQom .    .    . 
Dpoinde  animi  vitium  hoe  oeulia  adfli^en  noli:* 

'*  Tet  that  the  efe'e  deluded  we  deny ; 
Chaige  not  the  mind'a  fiulta,  theieioit,  on  the  eye:** 

"  and,  resolutely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in 
the  senses :  that  we  are  to  lie  at  their  merey, 
and  seek  euewhere  reasons  to  excuse  the  diflfer- 
ence  and  contradictions  we  there  find,  even  to 
the  inventing  of  lies  and  other  flams,  if  it  come 
to  that,  rather  than  accuse  the  senses.*'  Ti- 
raagoras  vowed  ^  that,  by  pressing  or  turning 
his  eye,  he  could  never  perceive  the  light  of 
the  candle  to  double,  and  that  the  seeming  so 
proceeded  from  the  vice  of  opinion,  and  not 
from  the  instrument  The  most  absurd  of  all 
absurdities,  with  the  Epicurean's^  is  to  deny 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  senses : 

Prolnde,  iiuod  fai  qaoqae  eat  Ua  vianm  tempon,  venun  cat 
Et,  ai  non  potarit  ratio  ditaolTCie  cauaam, 
Cur-ca,  qua  Aierint  juztim  qnadraCa,  procul  eint 
\^a  rotunda  ;  tamen  praeatat  rationu  egentem 
Reddeie  mendoae  eauaaa  utriuaque  Hgotte, 
Qnam  manibua  manifcata  aula  emittere  qiUBquam, 
Et  violare  fldem  piunam,  et  eooTeUere  tota 
Fnndamenta,  quUMia  nizatur  vita,  aaluaque  1 
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Nod  modo  enim  ratio  nut  omnia,  Tita  qnoqne  ipaa 
Conddat  extempio,  oiai  cradere  aeaaibna  anaia, 
Pnedpiteaqiia  locda  litan,  tt  eietaca,  quia  aint 
la  genera  hoe  fugienda.* 

•'  That  what  we  aee  eziati  I  will  maintain. 

And  if  our  feeble  reaaon  can't  explain    

Whjr  thinga  aeem  aquare  wlien  thejr  are  nrf  nMr, 

And  at  a  greater  diatance  round  appear ; 

'Tia  better  yet,  for  him  that*a  at  a  panae, 

T*  aaaign  to  either  flgvra  a  felae  canae, 

Than  anoeic  hia  &ith,  and  the  foundattona  rend 

On  which  our  nfety  and  our  life  depend : 

For  reaaon  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 

Together  will  with  audden  rain  fell ; 

Unleaa  we  trost  onr  aenaca,  nor  deapiaa 

To  ahua  the  tarloua  dangera  that  ariaa.' 

This  80  desperate  and  nnphilosophical  advice 
expresses  only  this, — that  human  knowledge 
cannot  support  itself  but  by  reason  unreason- 
able, foolish,  and  mad ;  but  that  it  is  yet  better 
that  roan,  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  himself, 
make  use  of  any  other  remedy,  how  fantastic 
soever,  than  to  confess  his  necessary  i^orance 
— a  truth  so  disadvantageous  to  him.     He 
cannot  avoid  owning  that  the  senses  are  the 
sovereign  lords  of  bis  knowledge;   but  they 
are  uncertain,  and  fidsifiable  in  all  circum- 
stances :  'tis  there  that  he  is  to  fi^ht  it  out  to  the 
last ;  and  if  his  just  forces  fail  him,  as  they  do, 
to  supply  that  defect  with  obstinacy,  temerity, 
and  impudence.     In  case  what  the  Epicureans 
say  be  true,  viz.j "  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
if  the  senses'  appearances  be  Mae ;"  and  if  that 
also  be  true  which  the  Stoics  sa^, ''  that  the 
appearances  of  the  senses  are  so  mlse  that  they 
can  furnish  us  with  no  manner  of  knowledge," 
we  flhall  conclude,  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
two  great  dogpnatical  sects,  that  there  is  no 
science  at  all. 
As  to  the  error  and  uncertainty  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  senses,  every  one 
^JiSTty^Sf    may  famish  himself  with  as  many 
the  operation      examples  88  he  pleases :  so  ordi- 
oftheaenaca.      j^^^  jy^  the  mults  and  tricks 

they  put  upon  us.  In  the  echo  of  a  valley 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seems  to  meet  us,  which 
comes  firom  a  place  behind : 

Esatanteaque  procol  medio  de  gur^te  monte^ 
Claaaibua  inter  qnoa  liber  patet  entaa,  idem 
Apparent,  et  longe  divolai  licet,  ingena 
Inaula  conjunctis  tamen  ez  liia  nna  ndetnr  .  .  • 
Et  fugere  ad  puppim  eollea  campique  tidentnr. 
Quae  aKtmua  praeter  narim,  Teliaque  Tolamua  .  .  • 

Ubi  in  medio  nobia  equna  acer  obhaaU 
Flumine,  equi  corpua  tnnaTeraum  ferre  metar 
Via,  et  in  adteranm  finmen  eontniden  raptim." 


"  And  rocka  i'  th'  aeaa  that  proudly  raiae  their  head. 
Though  far  divined,  though  royal  naTiea  epread. 
Their  aaila  betwoen ;  yet  iffrom  diatanoe  ahown, 
fhtj  leem  an  ialand  all  combin'd  in  one. 
Thna  ahipa,  though  driven  by  a  proiperona  lala. 
Seem  Sx^  to  aailora ;  thoee  aeem  under  aati 
That  ride  at  anchor  aafe ;  and  all  admira, 
Aa  they  row  by,  to  aee  the  rocka  retire. 
Thua,  when  in  rapid  atreama  myhorae  hath  atood. 
And  I  look*d  downward  on  the  rolling  flood; 
Though  he  atood  atill,  I  thought  he  did  diinde 
The  headlong  atreama,  and  atrive  againat  the  Ode, 
And  an  thinga  aaem'd  to  mova  oti  ereiy  aide." 

Take  a  musket  ball  under  ihe  fore-finger,  the 
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middle  finger  being  lapped  over  it,  it  feels 
so  like  two  that  a  man  will  have  much  ado  to 
persuade  himself  there  is  but  one ;  the  end  of 
the  two  fingers  feeling  each  of  them  one  at  the 
same  time :  for  that  the  senses  are  very  often 
masters  of  our  reason,  and  con-    Thattheaen*. 
stram  it  to  receive  impressions    apmetimea  im- 
which  it  judges  and  knows  to  be    poae  upon  oar 
false,  is  frequently  seen.    I  set    "•*«• 
aside  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  has  its  functions 
nearer,  more  lively,  and  substantial,  that  so 
often,  by  the  effects  of  the  pains  it  helps  the 
body  to,  subverts  and  overthrows  all  those  fine 
Stoical  resolutions,  and  compels  him  to  cry  put 
of  his  belly  who  has  resolutely  established  this 
doctrine  in  his  soul —  '^  that  toe  colic,  and  all 
other  pains  and  disea^  are  indifferent  thines, 
not  having  the  power  to  abate  anything  of  the 
sovereign  felicity  wherein  the  wise  man  is  seated 
by  his  virtue."    There  is  no  heart  so  effeminate 
that  the  rattle  and  sound  of  onr  drums  and 
trumpets  will  not  inflame  with  courage;  nor 
so  sullen  that  the  harmony  of  our  music  will 
not  rouse  and  cheer ;  nor  so  stubborn  a  .soul 
that  will  not  feel  itself  struck  with  some  reve- 
rence in  considering  the  gloomy  vastness  of  oar 
churches,  the  variety  of  ornaments,  and  order 
of  our  ceremonies ;  and  in  hearing  the  solemL 
music  of  our  organs,  and  the  grace  and  devout 
harmony  of  our  voices.    Even  thoee  that  come 
in  with  contempt  feel  a  certain  shivering  in 
their  hearts,  and  somethin^r  of  dread  that  makes 
them  begin  to  doubt  their  opinions.    For  my 
part  I  do  not  think  myself  strong  enough  to 
hear  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Catullus  sung  oy  a 
beautifal  young  mouth  without  emotion  :  and 
Zeno  had  reason  to  say  **  that  the 
voice  was  the  flower  of  beauty."    2Jj^  *^ 
One  would  once  make  tne  believe    beauty, 
that  a  certain  person,  whom  all 
we  Frenchmen  know,  had  imposed  upon  m& 
in  repeating  some  verses  that  he  had  made; 
that  they  were  not  the  same  upon  paper  that 
they  were  in  the  air ;  and  that  my  eyes  would 
make  a  contrary  jud^ent  to  my  ears:  so  great 
a  power  has  pronunciation  to  give  fashion  and 
value  to  works  that  are  left  to  the  efficacy  and 
modulation -of  the  voice.'   And  therefore  Phi- 
loxenus  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  hearing  one 
giving  an  ill  accent  to  some  compoution  of  his, 
m  spuming  and  breaking  certain  earthen  vessels 
of  his,  saying,  "  I  break  what  is  thine,  because 
thou  corruptest  what  is  mine."^  To  what  end 
did  those  men  who  have,  with  a  firm  resolution, 
destroyed  themselves,  turn  away  their  faces  that 
they  might  not  see  the  Wow  that  was  by  them- 
selves appointed?     And  that  those  who,  for 
their  health,  desire  and  command  incisions  to 
be  made,  and  cauteries  to  be  applied  to  them, 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  preparations, 
instruments,  and  operations  of  the  surgeon, 
being  that  the  sight  is  not  in  any  way  to  par- 
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dcipate  in  the  pain  ?  Are  not  these  proper  ex- 
amples to  yeri^  the  anthority  the  senses  have 
over  the  imagination  7  'Tis  to  roach  purpose 
that  we  know  these  tresses  were  borrowed  m>m 
a  jtajge  or  a  lacquey;  that  this  rouge  came  from 
Spain,  and  this  pearl-powder  from  the  Ocean 
Sea.  Onr  sight  will,  nevertheless,  compel  us 
to  confess  their  subject  more  agreeable  and 
more  lovely  against  all  reason;  for  in  this 
there  is  nothing  of  its  own : 

Aaferimur  enlto ;  ^emraii,  auroque  tsnaltat 
Crimina  {  pun  minima  est  ipsa  pue&  foi, 

8«epe,  ubi  ait  quod  amea.  inter  tarn  molta  reqabMi 
iJedpit  hac  ocoloa  nglde  direa  amor.i 

"  Br  drcaa  wa're  won ;  gold,  genu,  and  rich  broeadM 
Make  up  the  pageant  tbat  yaat  heart  invadea  { 
In  all  that  glittering  Ague  which  von  aee. 
The  far  least  part  of  her  own  adf  b  ahe ; 
In  Tain  for  her  you  lore  amidst  aoch  coat 
7ou^aearch,  the  mlatreaa  in  anch  dieaa  is  losC'* 

What  a  strange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to 
the  sense^  that  make  Narcissus  so  desperately 
in  love  with  his  own  shadow, 

Conetaque  miratnr,  quboa  eat  mirabilla  ipae  t 
Se  eupit  imprudena,  et,  qni  pnbat,  ipse  probatnr ; 
Dnmqoe  petit,  petitur  pariterque  accendit,  et  ardet  i* 

**  Admireth  all ;  for  which  to  be  admired  t 
And  inoonsideratelT  himself  desir'd. 
The  praises  which  he  gires  his  beanty  daim'd. 
Who  aeeks  is  aoiight,  th'  enflamer  ia  enflam'd  :** 

and  Pygmalion's  judgment  so  troubled  by  the 
impression  of  the  sight  of  his  ivory  statue  that 
he  loves  and  adores  it  as.  if  it  were  a  living 
woman  I 

Osenla  dat,  reddi9ne  pntat :  leqnitnrqne,  tenetqne, 
Et  credit  tactis  digitos  insidere  membris ; 
Et  metttit,  pressos  veniat  ne  lifor  in  artus.* 

**  He  kisses,  and  belieres  he's  kissed  again ; 
Seises,  and  'twist  his  arms  his  love  doth  strain. 
And  thinks  the  polish'd  ivory  thus  held 
Doth  to  his  lingers  amorous  pressure  yield. 
And  haa  a  timorous  fear,  lest  black  and  blue 
Should  in  the  parts  with  ardour  pxeaa'd  ensue." 

Put  a  philosopher  into  a  cage  of  sroaU  thin 
set  bars  of  iron,  and  hang  him 

d".;:i.:5b?the    o-^.thetopofthe  high  tower  of 
cye,theear.&c.    Notre  Dame  at  Pans:  he  will 
see,  by  manifest  reason,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  fall,  and  yet  he  will  find  (unless 
he  has  beeii  used  to  the  plumber's  trade)  that 
he  <»nnot  help  but  the  sight  of  the  excessive 
height  will  fright  and  astound  him :  for  we 
have  enouffh  to  do  to  assure  ounelves  in  the 
galleries  of  our  steeples,  if  they  are  made  with 
open  work,  although  they  are  of  stone ;  and 
some  there  are  that  cannot  endure  so  much 
as  to  think  of  it.    Let  there  be  a  beam  thrown 
over  betwixt  these  two  towers,  of  breadth  suf- 
ficient to  walk  upon,  there  is  no  philosophical 
wisdom  so  firm  that  can  grive  us  the  courage  to 
walk  over  it  as  we  should  do  upon  the  ground. 
1  have  often  tried  this  upon  our  mountains  in 
these  parts;  and  though  I  am  one  who  am  not 
.  ■~~^~~-— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— ____ 

I  Orid,  de  lUmed,  Amor,  L  34S. 
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the  roost  subject  to  be  afraid,  I  was  not  able  to 
endure  to  look  into  that  infinite  depth  without 
horror  and  trerobling,  though  I  stood  above  my 
length  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  have  fallen  unless  I  would.  Where  I  also 
observed  that,  what  height  soever  the  precipice 
was^  provided  there  were  some  tree,  or  some 
jutting  out  of  a  rock,  a  little  to  support  and 
divide  the  sight,  it  a  little  eases  our  fears,  and 

fives  ^preater  assurance ;  as  if  they  were  thinn 
y  which  in  fidling  we  might  have  some  relief; 
but  that  direct  precipices  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  without  being  giddy;  Ut  detpid  due 
vertiffine  sumd  ocuhntm  anmique  mm  fomt  i^ 
*^  To  that  one  cannot  look  without  dizimeM:" 
which  is  a  manifest  imposture  of  the  uffht 
And  therefore  it  was  that  that  fine  philoBopW 

Eut  ont  his  own  eyes,  to  free  the  soul  from 
eing  diverted  by  them,  and  Uiat  he  mifht  jid- 
losophise  at  ereater  liberty ;  bat,  by  tEe  Hune 
rule,  he  should  have  dammed  np  his  ean,  that 
Theophrastos   say^  are  the  most  dangerou 
instruments  about  as  for  Teceiving  violent  im- 
pressions to  alter  and  disturb  us :  an^  finally, 
should  have  deprived  himself  of  dl  nis  other 
senses,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  life*  and  being ;  for 
they  have  all  the  power  to  command  our  soal 
ana  reason :  Fit  etiam  utpe  tpgde  quadamj 
sape  vocum  gravUate  et  cantUbuM^  ut  peOantur 
animi  vehementius ;  tape  etiam  cum  ettimon  J 
*'  For  it  often  falls  out  that  the  minds  are  more 
vehementhr  sbnck  by  some  sight,  by  the  quality 
and  sound  of  the  voice,  or  by  smging;  and 
ofi-times  also  by  grief  and  fear.''Phy8iciaus 
hold  that  there  are  certain  complexions  that 
are  agitated  by  the  same  sounds  and  instm- 
ments  even  to  fury.    I  have  seen  some  who 
could  not  hear  a  bone  gnawed  under  the  table 
without  impatience ;  and  there  is  scan^  any 
man  who  is  not  disturbed  at  the  sharp  and 
shriU  noise  that  the  file  makes  in  grating  upon 
the  iron ;  as  also  to  hear  chewing  near  them, 
or  to  hear  any  one  speak  who  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  throat  or  nose,  will  move  some 
people  even  to  anger  and  hatred.     Of  what  use 
was  that  piping  prompter  of  Gracchos,  who 
sofltened,  raised,  and  moved  his  master's  voice 
whilst  he  declaimed  at  Rome,  if  the  move- 
ments and  quality  of  the  sound  had  not  the 
power  to  move  and  alter  the  judgments  of  the 
auditory  ?    In  earnest,  there  is  wonderful  reason 
to  keep  such  a  clutter  about  the  firmness  ot 
this  fine  piece,  that  suffers  itself  to  be  turned 
and  twined  by  the  motion  and  accidents  of  so 
light  a  wind. 

The  same  cheat  that  the  senses  put  upon  onr 
nnderstanding  they  have  in  turn 
put  upon  them ;    the  soul  also    '^'^t^ 
sometimes  has  its  revenge :  they    mpted  by  the 
lie    and  contend  which  should    !»"«»"«'*' 
most  deceive  one  another.   What 
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we  Me  and  hear  when  we  are  transported  with 
paerion  we  neither  see  nor  hear  as  it  is : 

Et  tolem  grmiBBin,  ct  d^dieea  m  oiteudBW  llwbMf* 
*'  TliebM  ■immi  two  dties,  and  tha  mm  two  miiii.'' 

The  object  that  we  love  appears  to  at  mora 
beaotifol  than  it  really  is ; 

Maldmodia  igitv  pr»TM  tnrpeiqiia  tidaniu, 
EMe  in  ddkui,  loinmoqiia  la  honor*  Tifero  {* 

'*  Heneo  'tit  thai  oyly  tfainga  in  fiwded  dreio 
Soon  gny,  look  fidr  to  lofon'  tjm,  and  pUaao  {** 

and  that  we  hate  more  u^lv :  to  a  discontented 
and  afflicted  man  ibe  lignt  of  the  day  seems 
dark  and  overcast.  Oar  senses  are  not  only 
depraved,  bat  very  often  stupified  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soal :  how  many  thtngs  do  we  see 
that  we  do  not  take  notice  of|  if  the  mind  be 
ooeupied  with  other  thoughts? 

In  icbu  Qooqae  apoitli  bomom  ponis, 
tt  no*  adforlM  uumom*  Dcoindo  mm  qnasi  onuii 
l^aifON  MBOtaB  fiiflrin^  loogoqvo  xmaovm  :> 

*•  Mw,  tnn  In  plilsMt  tUngs,  unlaM  tb*  nSaa 
TuM  hood,  vnloM  aho  aota  horaclf  to  find, 
Hw  thins  no  mora  ii  Men,  no  mora  bclor'd. 
Hum  if  tna  morit  obacan  and  moal  ramoT'd  i" 

it  woold  appear  that  the  seal  retires  within, 
and  amoses  the  powers  of  the  senses.  And  so 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  man  is  full 
of  inArmi^  and  fidsehood. 

They  wno  have  compared  oar  lives  to  a 
dream  were,  perhaps,  more  in  the 
riffht  than  tiiey  were  aware  of. 
When  we  dreamj  the  soul  lives, 
works,  and  exercises  all  its  ftcnl- 
tiei^  neithef  mere  nor  less  than  when  awake ; 
bat  more  laigely  and  obscurely,  yet  not  so 
much,  neither^  that  the  difference  should  be  as 
great  as  betwixt  night  and  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  but  as  betwixt  night  and  shade ; 
there  she  sleeps,  here  she  slumben :  but,  whether 
more  or  less,  'tis  still  dark,  and  Cimmerian 
darkncM.  We  wi^e  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking. 
I  do  not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep :  out  as  to 
my  being  awi^e,  I  never  found  it  clear  enough 
and  free  from  donds:  moreover,  sleep,  when 
it  is  profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams 
themselves  asleep ;  but  our  waking  is  never  so 
n>rightlv  that  it  rightly  purges  and  dissipates 
tnose  wnimsies,  which  are  waking  dreams,  and 
worse  than  drttms.  Our  reason  and  soiu  re- 
ceiving those  fancies  and  opinions  that  come 
in  dreams,  and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our 
dreams  with  the  like  approbation  that  they  do 
those  of  the  day,  wherefore  do  we  not  doubt 
whether  our  thought,  our  action,  is  not  another 
sort  of  dreaming,  and  our  waking  a  certain 
kind  of  sleep  7 

If  the  senses  be  our  first  judges^  it  b  not  ours 
that  we  are  done  to  consult ;  for,  m  this  fiiculty, 
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beasts  have  as  great,  or  greater,  than  we :  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  them  have  the  sense  of 
hearing  more  quick  than  man;  others  that 
of  seeing,  others  that  of  feeling,  others  that  of 
touch  and  taste.  Democritus  said,^  that  the 
gods  and  brutes  had  the  sen-  Th«  rerj  gnat 
sitive  Acuities  more  perfect  than 
man.  But  betwixt  toe  effects  of 
their  senses  and  ours  the  differ- 
ence is  extreme.  Our  spittle 
cleanses  and  dries  up  oar  wounds :  it  kills  the 
serpent: 

•'TuttaqiM  in  hia  rabna  dJatantia,  diflWtaaqno  aat, 
13%  qnod  aliia  dhna  Mt,  aliia  fuat  aera  Tenenom. 
Smpe  atenim  aerpana,  hominb  contaeta  aaUva, 
Diijparit,  ae  aaM  mandendo  confidt  ifMa:* 


differenca  be- 
twixt thacffaeto 
of  ooraaoaM  . 
and  thoMof 


"  And  in  thoM  thinga  tha  diflteenca  ia  m  gnat 
lliat  what'a  ona'a  poiaon  ia  anothar'a  maat} 


For  aarpenta  oltan  bava  baan  aaan,  'tia  aaid. 
Whan  toueh'd  with  boman  apittla,  to  go  nad* 
And  bito  thamadTca  to  death  :'* 

what  quality  shall  we  attribute  10  our  spittle  7 
as  it  affects  ounelves,  or  as  it  it  ttffects  the 
serpent  7  By  which  of  the  two  senses  shall  we 
prove  the  true  essence  that  we  seek  for  7  Pliny 
says'  there  are  certain  sea-hares  in  the  Indies 
that  are  poison  to  us,  and  we  to  them ;  inso- 
much that,  with  the  least  touch,  we  kill  them. 
Which  shall  be  truly  poison,  the  man  or  the 
fish  7  Which  shall  we  believe,  the  fish  of  the 
man,  or  the  man  of  the  fish  7  One  quality  of 
the  air  infects  a  man,  that  does  the  ox  no  harm ; 
some  other  infects  the  ox,  bnt  hurts  not  the 
man.  Which  of  the  two  shall,  in  truth  and 
nature,  be  the  pestilent  quality  7  To  them  who 
have  the  jaundice,  all  things  seem  yellow  and 
paler  than  to  us : 

Lorida  pnrtana  finnt,  quaeoBqaa  tnaator 
Arqaatl7 

'*  BeaidM,  wliatefer  Jaondie'd  tjm  do  tiew 
Looka  pale  m  well  m  thoM,  and  jaUow  too." 

They  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  that 
the  physicians  call  hvposphagma  —  which  is  a 
suffusion  of  blood  under  the  skin — see  all  things 
red  and  bloody.'  What  do  we  know  but  that 
these  humours,  which  thus  alter  the  operations 
of  sight,  predominate  in  beasts,  and  are  osoal 
with  them  7  for  we  see  some  whose  eyes  are 
yellow,  like  us  who  have  the  jaundice ;  and 
odiers  of  a  bloody  colour :  'tis  likely  that  the 
odours  of  objects  seem  other  to  them  than  to 
OS.  Which  of  the  two  shall  make  a  right  judg- 
ment 7  for  it  is  not  said  that  the  essence  of 
things  has  a  relation  to  man  only ;  hardness, 
whiteness,  depth,  and  sharpness^  have  reference 
to  the  service  and  knowledge  of  animals  as  well 
as  to  OS,  and  nature  has  equally  designed  them 
for  their  use.  When  we  press  down  the  eye, 
the  body  that  we  look  npon  we  perceive  to  be 
longer  and  more  extended ; — ^many  beasts  have 
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their  eyes  80  pressed  down :  this  length,  there- 
fore, 18  perhaps  the  tme  form  of  that  body,  and 
not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it  in  the  usual 
state.  If  we  close  the  lower  part  of  the  eye 
things  appear  doable  to  us : 

Bina  laeeraaniin  flagnntiA  lamina  ftammi«  . .  * 
Et  duplices  hoainum  frndtM^  et  eoipora  Una.*'* 

•(  One  lamp  Beems  doable,  and  the  men  appetr 
Each  ou  two  bodiee  double  heade  to  bear*'* 

If  our  ears  be  hindered,  or  the  nassage  stopped 
with  any  thing,  we  receive  the  sound  quite 
otherwise  than  we  usually  do :  animals,  like- 
wise, who  have  either  the  ears  hairy,  or  but  a 
very  little  hole  instead  of  an  ear,  do  not,  conse- 
quently, hear  as  we  do,  but  receive  another  kind 
of  sound. '  We  see  at  festivals  and  theatres 
that,  opposing  a  painted  glass  of  a  certain 
colour  to  the  light  of  the  flambeaux,  all  things 
in  the  place  appear  to  us  green,  yellow,  or 
violet: 

Et  Tolgo  &eivnt  id  lataa  nantpm  vela, 
Et  farraguia,  earn,  magnie  inteata  theatria. 
Per maloe Tolgata  twbemii, trwncntia  pepdenti  - 
NaBM^oe  ibi  romwnm  careai  mbter,  et  omnem 
Seeau  fpeciMn,  patrom,  matnunque,  deorornqoa 
lafldont,  cogont^oa  nw  fluitare  telora  :* 

<*  Thoa  whan  pale  eaitaiiia,  or  tha  daapar  red. 
O'er  all  the  apaelona  theatre  are  apread, 
Vndch  mighty  maata  and  atmrdy  pillara  bear, 
And  Che  looae  eortaiaa  waatoo  in  the  air  { 
Whole  atreama  of  eokmra  from  the  aomaait  flow, 
The  raya  divide  them  In  their  paange  thioagh, 
And  atain  the  acenea,  and  men,  and  goda  below  t" 

'tis  likely  that  the  eyes  of  animals,  which  we 
see  to  be  of  divers  colours,  produce  die  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  the  same  wiUi  their  eyes. 

We  should,  therefore,  to  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  oppositions  of  the  senses,  be  first 
agreed  with  beasts,  and  secondly  amongst  our- 
selves ;  which  we  by  no  means  are,  but  enter 
into  dispute  every  time  that  one  hears,  sees,  or 
tastes  something  otherwise  than  anotnerdoes, 
and  contests,  as  much  as  upon  any  other  thing, 
about  the  diversity  of  the  images  that  the  senses 
represent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  nature,  hears,  sees,  and  talks  otherwise  than 
a  man  of  thir^  yf^&n  old ;  and  he  than  one  of 
threescore.  The  senses  are,  in  some,  more  ob- 
scure and  dusky,  and  more  open  and  quick  in 
others.  We  receive  things  vanoosly,  according 
as  we  are,  and  according  as  they  appear  to  us. 
Those  rings  which  aie  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  which  are  called  endless  feathers, 
no  eye  can  discern  their  size,  or  can  keep  itself 
£roro  the  deception  that  on  one  side  they  enlarge, 
and  on  the  other  contract,  and  come  to  a  point, 
even  when  the  ring  is  beine  turned  round  the 
finger;  yet,  when  you  fed  them,  they  seem 
all  of  an  ec^ual  size.  Now,  our  perception  being 
so  uncertain  and  so  controverted,  it  u  no  more 
a  wonder  if  we  are  told  that  we  may  declare 


*  Loeret.  It.  461. 

*  Seztua  Bmpiiie.  Pgrrk,  Bgpotmt.  I.  U. 
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that  snow  appears  white  to  us;  but  that  to 
affirm  that  it  is  in  its  own  essence  really  so  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  justify :  and,  this 
foundation  being  shaken,  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  world  must  of  necessity  iall  to  ruin.  What! 
do  our  senses  themselves  liinder  one  another? 
A  picture  seems  raised  and  embossed  to  the 
sight ;  in  the  handling  it  seems  fiat  to  the 
touch.^  Shall  we  sav  that  musk,  which  delights 
the  smell,  and  is  ofiensive  to  the  taste,  is  i^gree- 
able  or  no?  There  are  herbs  and  ungaents 
proper  for  one  part  of  the  body,  that  are  hnrt- 
fal  to  another :  honey  is  nleasant  to  the  tute, 
but  ofiensive  to  the  sight.*  They  who,  to 
assist  their  lust,  used  in  ancient  times  to  make 
use  of  magnifying-glasses  to  represent  the  mem- 
bers they  were  to  employ  bigger,  by  that  ocokr 
tumidity  to  please  themselves  the  more:*  to 
which  of  their  senses  did  they  give  the  prise,— 
whether  to  the  sight,  that  represented  the  mem- 
bcsrs  as  large  and  Kreat  as  they  would  dssire, 
or  to  the  fe&mg,  which  represented  them  little 
and  contemptible  7  Are  they  our  senses  that 
supply  the  subject  with  these  difierent  condi- 
tions, and  have  the  subjects  themselves,  aever- 
thelessj  but  one?  As  we  see  in  the  bread  we 
eat,  it  is  nothing  but  bread,  but,  by  being  eatea, 
it  becomes  bones,  blood,  flesh,  hair,  and  nails: 

Ut  dboa  in  membra  atque  artna  earn  diditnr  oaana^ 
Diaperit,  atqae  aliam  aaturam  aolBcit  ex  ae ;' 

"  Aa  meala,  diAia'd  thronah  all  the  membera,  loae 
nieir  former  atate,  and  atfferent  thinga  compoaa  i" 

the  humidity  sucked  up  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
becomes  trunk,  leaf,  and  fruit ;'  and  the  air, 
being  but  one,  is  modulated,  in  a  trumpet,  to 
a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds :  are  they  our  aeaMs, 
I  would  fain  know,  that,  in  like  manner,  form 
these  subjects  into  so  many  divers  quahties,  or 
have  they  them  really  such  in  themselves?  And 
upon  this  doubt  what  can  we  determine  of  their 
true  essence  ?  Moreover,  since  the  aocidents  of 
disease,  of  raving,  or  deep,,  make  things  appetr 
otherwise  to  us  than  they  do  to  the  nealthfol, 
the  wise,  and  those  that  are  awake,  is  it  not 
likely  that  our  right  posture  of  health  and  un- 
derstanding, and  our  natural  humours,  hare, 
also,  wherewith  to  give  a  being  to  things  that 
have  a  relation  to  their  own  condition,  and  sc- 
commodate  them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  disordered ; — that  health  is  as  capable 
of  giving  them  an  aspect  as  sickness  ?  Why 
has  not  the  temperate  a  certain  form  of  objects 
relative  to  it,  as  well  as  the  intemperate  V  and 
why  may  it  not  as  well  stamp  it  with  its  own 
character  as  the  other?  He  whose  month  is 
out  of  taste,  says  the  wine  is  flat ;  the  health- 
ful man  commends  its  flavour,  and  the  thirsty 
its  briskness.  Now,  our  condition  always  ac- 
commodating^ things  to  itself,  and  tnmsforming 
them  according  to  its  own  posture,  we  cannot 
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know  what  things  troly  are  in  themselTeSy 
seeme  that  nothing  comes  to  us  bat  what  is 
falsi&d  and  altered  by  the  senses.  Where 
the  compassy  the  Mjnare,  and  the  rule,  are 
crooked,  all  propositions  drawn  thence,  and  all 
buildings  erectea  by  those  euides,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  also  defective ;  the  uncertain^  of  our 
senses  renders  eyerytmng  uncertain  tnatthey 
produce: 

Jhaaqam  at  la  fcbiiea,  d  p»va  est  Rgnla  priniB, 
Normaaue  il  lUlaz  reetia  regionibna  exit, 
Bt  libtila  aliqua  li  ex  parte  daildicet  hUlim ; 
Omaia  mendaae  fleri,  atqoe  obatipa  neeeMum  «•!, 
Prava,  cnbeatia,  prona,  aupina,  atque  abaooa  tecta  | 
Jam  mere  ut  fiiuMam  Tideantur  Telle,  ruaatqut 
Prodita  judidia  Mlaeibui  omaia  primia : 
Sic  igitur  ratio  tibi  rerum  prava  neoeaae  eat, 
FalaaqiM  ait,  falaia  qaaciinqae  ab  aeoaibaa  orta  aat.^ 

'*  Bat  laatly,  aa  in  boUdiog,  !f  the  line 
Be  not  exact  and  atraijgbt,  the  mle  deeUaa, 
Or  level  false,  how  vain  is  the  design  I 
Unerca,  an  Ul-shap'd  and  tottering  wall 
Most  riae  s  this  part  mnat  alnk,  that  part  maat  hSl, 
Beeauae  the  roles  were  fSiilae  that  fuhion'd  all  x 
Thaa  reason's  roles  are  false  if  all  eonunence 
And  tise  firom  ikdling  liid  firota  ening  •'»••  ** 


As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of 
and  to  determine  those  differences  7  As  we  say 
in  controverues  of  religion  that  we  must  have 
a  judge  neither  inclining  to  the  one  side  nor 
the  other,  free  from  all  choice  and  affection, 
which  cannot  be  amonest  Christians,  just  so  it 
falls  out  in  this ;  for  if  he  be  old  he  cannot 
judge  of  the  sense  of  old  age,  being  himself  a 
party  in  the  case ;  if  young,  diere  is  the  same 
exception  ;  if  healthful,  sick,  asleep,  or  awake, 
he  is  still  the  same  incompetent  judge.  We 
must  have  some  one  exempt  from  all  these 
propositions,  as  of  things  indifferent  to  him ; 
and  by  tiiis  rule  we  must  have  a  judge  that 
never  was. 
To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive 

ItUimposeibla     5^  ?V^J«^*^  ^«  ^""f^^^  ^  ^»^«  * 

tojodgedeft-  deciding  instrument;    to  venfy 

b?** tb'uie  ^^  instrument  we  must  have 

■^i^uaaceawe  demonstration ;  to  verify  this  de- 

reeeiveofit  moustratiou  an  instrument;  and 

fromtheaenaea.     |jg^  ^g  ^j^   pound    asaiu   U^on 

the  wheel,  and  no  further  advanced.  Seeing 
the  senses  cannot  determine  our  dispute,  being 
full  of  uncertainty  themselves,  it  must  wen  be 
reason  that  must  do  it ;  but  no  reason  can  be 
erected  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  another  reason  ;  and  so  we  run  back  to  all 
infinity.  Our  fancy  does  not  apply  itself  to 
thinss  that  are  strange,  but  is  conceived  by  the 
mediation  of  the  senses ;  and  the  senses  do  not 
comprehend  a  foreigni  subject,  but  only  their 
own  passions :  by  wnich  means  fancy  and  ap- 
pearance are  no  part  of  the  subject,  but  only  of 
Uie  passion  and  sufferance  of  sense ;  which  pas- 
sion and  subiect  are  different  things ;  wherefore 
whoever  judges  by  appearances  judges  by  ano- 


1  LocreC  ir.  5U. 

>  In  the  TketUim. 

>  Scaeea,  Ep,  5S{  lod  Plataith,M  tkt  ttgni/lcuHom  ^ 
MtflTordEZ. 


ther  thing  than  the  subject  And  to  say  that 
the  passions  of  the  senses  convey  to  the  soul 
the  quality  of  foreign  subjects  by  resemblance, 
how  can  the  soul  and  unaerstandiuff  be  assured 
of  this  resemblance,  having  of  its^f  no  com- 
merce with  foreign  subjects?  As  they  who 
never  knew  Socrates  cannot,  when  they  see  his 
picture,  say  it  is  like  him.  Now,  whoever 
would,  notwithstanding,  jud^e  by  appearances, 
if  it  be  by  all,  it  Is  impossible,  because  they 
hinder  one  another  by  taeir  contrarieties  and 
discrepancies,  as  we  by  experience  see:  shall 
some  select  appearances  govern  tiie  rest  7  you 
must  vmfy  tnis  select  by  another  select,  the 
second  by  a  third,  and  thus  there  will  never 
be  any  end  to  it.  Finally,  there  is  no  constant 
existence,  neither  of  the  objects'  being  nor  our 
own;  boliiwe,and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal 
things,  are  evermore  mcessantly  running  and 
rolling ;  and  consequentiy  nothing  certain  can 
be  established  fi'om  the  one  to  the  other,  both 
the  judging  and  the  judged  being  in  a  continual 
motion  and  mutation. 

We  have  no  communication  with  being,  by 
reason  that  all  human  nature  is  always  in  the 
middle,  betwixt  being  bom  and  dying,  giving 
but  an  obscure  appearance  and  shadow,  a  weak 
and  uncertain  opinion  of  itself:  nnd  if,  per- 
haps, you  ^yi  your  thought  to  apprehend  your 
beu^,  it  would  bn  but  like  grasping  water; 
for  tne  more  you  clutch  your  nana  to  squeeze 
and  hold  what  is  in  its  own  nature  flowing,  so 
much  more  you  lose  of  what  you  would  grasp 
and  hold.  So,  seeing  that  all  thinss  are  sub- 
ject to  pass  fit>m  one  change  to  anoUier,  reason, 
that  there  looks  for  a  real  substance,  finds  itself 
deceived,  not  being  able  to  apprehend  any 
thing  that  is  subsistent  and  permanent,  because 
that  every  thing  is  either  enterine  into  bein^, 
and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  or  beffius  to  die 
before  it  is  bom.  PUto  said,'  that  bodies  bad 
never  any  existence,  but  only  birth ;  conceiving 
that  Homer  had  made  the  ocean  and  Tbetis 
father  and  mother  of  the  gods,  to  shew  us  that 
all  things  are  in  a  perpetud  fluctuation,  motion, 
and  variation;  the  opinion  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers, as  he  says,  before  his  time,  Parmenides 
only  excepted,  who  would  not  allow  things  to 
have  motion,  on  the  power  whereof  he  sets  a 
mighty  value.  Pytha^ras  was  of  opinion 
that  all  matter  was  flowing  and  unstable ;  the 
Stoics,  that  there  is  no  time  present,  and  that 
what  we  call  so  is  nothing  but  the  juncture  and 
meeting  of  the  future  and  the  past :  Heraclitus,' 
that  never  any  man  entered  twice  into  the  same 
river;  Epicharmus,  that  he  who  borrowed 
money  but  an  hour  ago  does  not  owe  it  now  ; 
and  that  he  who  was  invited  over-night  to 
come  the  next  day  to  dinner  comes  nevertheless 
uninvited,  considering  that  they  are  no  more 
the  same  men,  but  are  become  others  ;^  *'  and 


4  The   following  paatag^  within  inserted  eonmaa  ia  a 
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that  there  ooold  not  a  mortal  sabftaooe  be 
foand  twice  in  the  same  conditioii :  for,  bj  the 
suddenness  and  qoicknese  of  the  change^  it  one 
while  disperses,  and  another  re-unites ;  it  comes 
and  goes  after  such  a  manner  that  what  begins 
to  be  born  never  arrives  to  the  perfection  of 
being ;  forasmuch  as  that  birth  is  never  finished 
and  never  stays,  as  being  at  an  end,  but  from 
the  seed  is  evermore  change  and  shifting  one  to 
another ;  as  human  seed  is  first  in  the  mother's 
womb  made  a  formless  embryo,  after  delivered 
thence  a  sucking  infant,  afterwards  it  becomes 
a  boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man,  and  at  last  a 
decrepid  old  man ;  so  that  age  and  subsequent 
generation  is  always  destroying  and  spoiling 
tiiat  which  went  before : 


M«lat  enia  moudl  BAtynm  todot  mnmm. 
Ex  ■lioqiu  alins  statiu  czdpflre  omnia  mlMt  i 
Nae  BiAoet  oUa  nd  •imilit  res ;  omnia  migrant, 
Omnia  rommntat  natnn,  et  terCera  eogit. 

**  For  time  the  nature  of  the  world  tianriatee, 
And  from  pieeedins  gi^ee  all  thinn  new  ftatee  i 
Mooght  like  iteelf  femaina,  but  all  do  nmge. 
And  natnxe  foreee  eveiTthing  to  change." 

**  And  yet  we  foolishly  fear  one  kind  of  death, 
whereas  we  have  alrc»d^  passed,  and  do  daily 
pass,  so  many  others:  ror  not  only,  as  Hera- 
clitus  said,  the  death  of  fire  is  iteration  of  air, 
and  the  death  of  air  generation  of  water ;  but, 
moreover,  we  may  more  manifestly  discern  it 
in  ourselves ;  manhood  dies,  and  passes  away 
when  age  comes  on ;  and  youth  is  terminated 
in  the  flower  of  age  of  a  niU  grown  man,  in- 
fancy in  youth,  and  the  first  age  dies  in  infancy : 
yesterday  died  in  to-day,  and  to-day  will  die 
m  to-monrow ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
mains in  the  same  state,  or  that  is  uways  the 
same  thing.  And  that  it  is  so  let  this  be 
the  proof:  if  we  are  always  one  and  the  same, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  now  pleased 
with  one  thinp,  and  by  and  by  with  another? 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  love  or  hate 
contrary  things,  that  we  praise  or  condemn 
them?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  have 
difierent  afieetions,  and  no  more  retain  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  same  thought?  For  it 
is  not  likely  that  without  mutation  we  should 
assume  other  passions ;  and  that  which  suffers 
mutation  does  not  remain  the  'same,  and  if 
it  be  not  the  same  it  is  not  at  all :  but  the  same 
that  the  beine  is  does,  like  it,  unluiowinely 
change  and  alter,  becoming  evermore  another 
from  another  thing :  and  consequently  the  na- 
tural senses  abuse  and  deceive  themselves, 
taking  that  which  seems  for  that  which  is,  for 
want  of  well  knowing  what  that  which  is,  is. 
But  what  is  it  then  that  truly  is  ?  That  which  is 
eternal :  that  is  to  say,  that  never  had  begin- 
ning, nor  never  shall  have  ending,  and  to  which 
.  time  can  bring  no  mutation.  For 
2£:.'whKl?  time  is  a  moEile  thing,  and  that 
pennanen^.  appears  as  in  a  shadow,  with  a 
matter  evermore  flowing  and  run- 
ning, without  ever  remaining  stable  and  per- 


manent: and  to  whieh  belong  thaie  word% 
before  and  qfUr^  hoi  been^  or  maU  be:  which, 
at  the  first  Hght.  evidently  show  that  it  is  not 
a  thinf^  that  is  j  ror  it  were  a  great  folly,  and 
a  mamfest  fidnty,  to  say  that  that  is  which  is 
not  yet  beins,  or  that  has  already  ceased  to  be. 
And  as  to  Uiese  words,  preeeni,  meUmt^  and 
fioiOy  by  which  it  seems  that  we  princtfially 
support  and  found  the  intelligence  of  tiine, 
reason,  discovering,  does  presently  destroy  it ; 
for  it  immediately  divides  and  splits  it  into  the 
future  and  past^  ^'^^S  ^^  nfoessity  to  consider 
it  divided  m  two.  The  same  happens  to  na- 
ture, that  is  measured,  as  to  time  that  measorea 
it;  for  she  has  notlung  more  subsisting  and 
permanent  than  the  otEer,  but  all  thinfls  are 
either  boruj  bearing,  or  d]ing[.  So  that  it 
were  sinful  to  say  of  Ood,  who  is  he  otly  who 
is,  that  Atf'toos,  or  that  he  shall  be^  for  those 
are  terms  of  declenuon,  transmutation,  mid 
vicissitude,  of  what  cannot  continue  or  remain 
in  being :  wherefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
God  alone  is,  not  according  to  any  measore  of 
time,  but  according  to  an  immutable  and  an 
immovable  eternity,  not  measured  by  time,  nor 
subject  to  any  declension  ;  be'fore  whom  nothing 
was,  and  after  whom  nothing  shall  be,  either 
more  nea*  or  more  receuL  but  a  real  being, 
that  with  one  sole  now  fills  the  for  erer,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  that  tmiy  is  but  he 
alone ;  without  our  being  able  to  say,  he  hoe 
been^  or  shall  be:  without  beginiung,  and  with- 
out end."  To  this  so  reli^ous  condusion  of  a 
pagan  I  shall  only  add  this  testimony  of  one  of 
the  same  condition,  for  the  dose  of  this  long  and 
tedious  discourse,  which  would  furnish  me  with 
endless  matter:  "What  a  vile  and  abject 
thing,"  says  he,'  "  is  man,  if  he  do  not  raise 
himself  al>ove  humanity  l"  "Th  a  eood  word 
and  a  profitable  desire,  but  withal  absnrd ;  for 
to  make  the  handle  bigger  than  the  hand,  the 
cubit  longer  than  die  arm,  and  to  hope  to 
stride  furuier  than  our  legs  can  reach,  is  both 
impossible  and  monstrous ;  or  that  man  should 
rise  above  himsdf  and  humanity :  for  he  cannot 
see  but  with  his  eyes,  nor  seize  but  with  hb 
hold.  He  shall  be  exalted,  if  God  will  lend 
him  an  extraordinary  hand ;  he  shall  exalt 
himsdf,  by  abandonmg  and  renouncing  his 
own  proper  means,  and  by  suffisring  hinisdf  to 
be  raised  and  devated  by  means  purely  celestial. 
It  belongs  to  bur  Christian  ftuth,  and  not  to 
the  stoicd  virtue,  to  pretend  to  that  divine  and 
miraculotts  metamorphosis. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

OF  JVDQIJKQ  OF  THB  DEATH  OF  ANOTHXB 

Whbn  we  judge  of  another's  constancy  and 
courage  in  dying,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
most  remarkable  action  of  humam  lifci  we  are 
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to  take  Botioe  of  one  thing:  which  is  that  men 
yery  hantlv  beliere  themadves  to  he  arrived  to 
that  perioa.  Few  men  die  in  an  opinion  that 
it  18  their  last  hour ;  there  is  nothing  wherein 
the  flattery  of  hone  does  more  delude  ns :  it 
never  ceases  to  wnisper  in  our  ears,  <'  Others 
have  been  mnch  sicker  without  dying;  my 
condition  is  not  so  desperate  as  'tis  thought : 
and,  at  the  Wonty  Ood  has  done  other  ouracies/' 
Which  hi^pens  bv  reason  that  we  set  too  mnch 
value  npon  ourselves.  It  seems  as  if  the  uni- 
versality of  things  were  in  some  measure  to 
sufler  by  our  dissolution,  and  that  it  did  com- 
miserate our  condition :  forasmuch  as  our  de- 
praved sight  represents  things  to  itself  after  a 
uUacious  manner,  and  that  we  are  of  opinion 
tliey  stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of 
them:  -like  people  at  sea,  to  whose  notion 
mountains,  ficids,  cities,  heaven  and  earth,  are 
tossed  at  the  same  rate  they  are : 

ProwUninr  pofto,  tonsqiM  uAatqut  reeedoat** 

"  Ont  of  the  port  wiik  a  briak  gali  w«  fiMed, 
And  BMkiBf  waj,  dtMt  aad  laada  needs." 

Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  toe 
past,  and  condemn  uie  present  time,  laying  the 
fault  of  his  misery  and  discontent  upon  the 
world,  .and  the  manners  of  men  7 


ItaliAm  si,  eoelcMidiore,  leenMs, ' 
Me,  pete  i  Sola  tibi  eanie  hae  est  juste  timmli, 
Veetorem  noo  aoese  taum  i  penniBpe  inveeUei^ 
TUeteaecofe  inelt^ 


**  If  Iboa  to  tea  to  Italy  dediae 
Under  tKe  gode'  nroceetion,  trust  to  mint  | 
The  only  rsMoo  that  then  hast  to  fear 
Is  that  then  dost  not  know  thy  passenger  | 
Bat  I,  beinf  now  aboard,  though  Neptame 
Feir  not  to  eut  through  Uie  tempeatiiona  ww 


•»• 


•ns,  gnadis  snsplrat 
Et  aim  tempoim  temporibos  pmsentia  cc 
Prastcfitis,'  laodat  fortunes  siepe  parentis, 
Et  enpat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietatf 


•  •  • 


•I 


Now  the  old  ]>loughnian  slpihs  and  shakes  his  headt 
And  present  times  comparing  with  those  fledf 
His  predecessors'  happiness  doth  pralie. 
And  the  great  piety  of  that  old  race.' 


It 


The  important 
eonsequeaem 
men  are  apt  to 
ascribe  to  their 
death. 


We  make  all  things  go  along  with  us,  whence 
it  follows  that  we  consider  our 
death  as  a  very  mighty  event,  and 
that  does  not  so  easily  pass,  nor 
without  the  solemn  consultation 
of  the  stars:  Tot  circa  unum 
caput  tumuUuantes  deoi  .**  **  So  many  gods  in 
an  excited  condition  about  one  man  y*  and  so 
much  .the  more  think  it  as  we  more  value  our- 
selves :^  "  What !  shall  so  much  knowledge  be 
lost,  with  so  much  damage  to  the  world,  with- 
out a  particular  concern  of  the  destinies  ?  Boes 
so  rare  and  ezemnlar^^  a  soul  cost  no  more  the 
killing  than  one  tnat  is  mean  and  of  no  use  to 
the  public?  This  life  that  protects  so  manv 
others,  upon  which  so  many  other  lives  depend, 
that  emplovs  so  vast  a  number  of  men  in  his 
service,  and  that  fills  so  many  places,  shall  it 
drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but  by  its  own 
single  thread  V*  None  of  us  lays  it  enough  to 
heart  that  we  are  but  one:  thence  proceeded 
these  words  of  Caesar  to  his  pilot,  more  timid 
than  the  sea  that  threatened  hmi : 


aad  these, — 

Credit  jam  digaa  perleola 
VbHm  eese  suis :  tantusque  efUktere,  dixit. 
Me  euperb  labor  est,  perva  qocm  poppe 
Tmb  magno  petiere  inari  7* 


"  llMse  dangers,  worthy  of  bis  destiav, 
Csesar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  erj. 
What!  is  it  for  the  gods  a  task  so  great 
To  overthrow  me,  that,  to  do  the  feat. 
In  a  poor  little  bark  thej  must  be  fain 
Men  to  enrpriee  me  on  the  swelling  mala  7" 

and  that  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that  the  sun 
carried  in  his  face  moummg  for  his  death  a 
whole  year : 

nie  etlam  extincto  miseratus  Cssait  RomaB, 
Oum  caput  obseum  nitidum  fomigine  texit  t* 


<« 


And  pttying  Borne,  great  Csesar  bdan  dead. 

In  mouniing  clouds  the  eun  e'en  veil'd  his  head  i" 


>  Uiefet.ii.llSs. 
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and  a  thousand  of  the  like,  wherewidi  the 
world  suffers  itself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon, 
bdieving  that  our  interests  affect  heaven,  and 
that  its  infinity  occupies  itself  with  our  most 
ordinary  actions.  Non  tanta  cmlo  societas  nO' 
hiMCum  uty  ut  nastro  fato  mortaUs  dt  iUe 
guoqu£  nderum  fvigorf  "  There  is  no  such 
alliance  betwixt  us  and  heaven  that  the 
brightness  of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal 
by  our  death." 

Now  to  judffe  of  the  constancy  and  resolution 
of  a  man  that  does  not  ^et  believe  ^^ 
himself  to  be  certainly^  in  danger,  toju^ge  o?&e 
though  he  really  is,  is  not  rea^  fortitude  of 
Mu;  and/tis  not  enough  Uiat  he  »fi:^;U 
dies  m  this  posture^  unless  he  pur-  to  death, 
posely  put  nimself  into  it  for  this 
effect.  It  falls  out  in  most  men  that  they  set  a 
good  ftoe  upon  the  matter,  and  speak  with 
gnreat  indifference,  to  acquire  reputation,  which 
Uiey  hope  afterwards  to  live  to  enjoy.  Of  all 
that  I  have  seen  die,  fortune  has  dispoBed  their 
countenances,  and  no  design  of  tbeirB;  and 
even  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  have  made 
away  with  tiiemselves,  there  is  mudi  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  was  a  suddm  or  a  lingering 
death.  That  cruel  Roman  emperor*  said  of  his 
prisoners  that  he  would  make  them  fed  death ; 
and  if  any  one  killed  himself  in  prison,  **  That 
fellow  has  escaped  me."*  He  wanted  to  spin 
out  death,  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 


r  Fliny,  Nmi.  HIei.  U.  S. 

•  Cai^wtei  eee  hb  life,  hf  Snetoaiae,  c.  SS. 

•  Ti0M  Tiberius  who  said  thie  of  one  CarvUius.  Snetoaine, 
Life  Mf  TOeHme,  e.  Cl. 
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VidimM  et  toto  q^miuTb  in  corpora  oeso 
Nil  aaimv  Uthalc  drntum,  iiKMvmque  nefuMte 
Durum  Mrritife,  pereuntis  pucat  morti.* 

"  And  in  tomcntod  bodies  we  have  teen 
Amongst  tboM  wounds  none  that  luiTe  mortal  been, 
Inbomaa  method  of  dire  cruelty. 
That  means  to  kill,  yet  will  not  let  men  die." 

In  truth,  it  10  no  snch  ppreat  matter  for  a  man 
in  health  and  sound  mindto  resolve  to  kill  him- 
self: it  is  very  easy  to  bravado  before  one  comes 
to  thepnsh ;  insomuch  that  Heliogabalns,  tiie 
most  effeminate  man  in  the  world,  amongst  his 
most  sensual  pleasures,  could  forecast  to  make 
himself  die  delicatelj^  when  he  should  be  forced 
thereto ;  and,  that  his  death  might  not  give  the 
lie  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  purposely  built  a 
sumptuous  tower,  the  base  whereof  was  covered 
and  laid  with  pUinks  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,. thence  to  precipitate  himself: 
and  also  caused  cords,  twisted  with  gold  and 
crimson  silk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  strangle 
himself;  and  a  sword,  with  the  bkide  of  eold, 
to  be  hammered  out  to  fidl  upon ;  and  kept 
poison  in  vjessels  of  emerald  and  topaz,  where- 
with to  poison  himself  according  as  he  should 
like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  oi  dying : 

Impiger . . . .  cC  fiirtb  tirtnte  eoaeta.* 
"  B7  a  toned  raionr  icsolate  and  brave.** 

Yet,  as  to  this  feUow,  the  effeminacy  of  his 
preparations  makes  it  more  likely  that  his  heart 
would  have  failed  him  had  he  been  put  to  the 
test.  But  in  those  who,  of  neater  resolutioa, 
have  determined  to  dispatcn  themselves,  we 
must  examine  whether  it  was  at  a  blow,  which 
took  away  the  lebure  of  feeling  the  effect ;  for 
it  is  to  pe  questioned  whether,  pen^iving  life 
by  little  and  little  to  steal  away,  the  sentiment 
of  the  body  mixing  itself  with  that  of  the  soul, 
Md  the  means  of  repenting  being  offered,  whe- 
ther, I  say,  constancy  ana  obstinacy  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  resolve  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civU  wars  of  Ceesar,  Lucius  Domitius 
be  ingtaken  in  the  Abruzzi  '  and 


rf  DoStiS?**    f^ereupon  poisoning  himself,  af- 
and  others,who    terwards  repented.    It  has  hau- 


seemed  rasol 
Ted  to  put 
themsciTes  to 
death. 


pened,  in  our  time,  that  a  certain 
person,  being  resolved  to  die,  and 
not  havine  gone  deep  enough  at 

*k    XI    1.  .      r?^  *^™*»  **»«  sensibility  of 

the  flesh  opposmg  his  arm,  gave  himself  three 
or  four  wounds  more,  but  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  thrust  home.  Whilst  Plautius 
Silvwius  was  upon  his  trial,  Uigulania,  his 
grandmother,  sent  him  a  poinard,  with  which, 
not  being  able  to  kill  himself,  he  made  his  ser- 
vants cut  his  veins.*  Albucilla,  inTiberius's  time, 

lAcan,  It.  i;8. 
tiLt  S^w*  *"  S**  ^**™«»*-    ^^  o'  the  former  edi. 

*  Tacitus.  Anmiis,  It.  as.     ^^  ^'  ^  ^^^^'  ^  "* 
'  Id.  H.  Ti.-48. 


having  to  kill  himself  strikng  widi  too  mncb 
tenderness,  gave  his  advcrsanes  opportimity  (0 
imprison  and  put  him  to  death  their  own  way  r^ 
and  that  great  leader,  Drmosthciies;  after  Us 
rout  in  Sidlv,  did  the  same  f  and  C.  Fimbria, 
having  struck  himself  too  weakly,  entreated  his 
servant  to  dispatch  him  oatrigfat.7  On  the  con- 
trary, Ostorius,  who  could  not  make  use  of  hk 
own  arm,  disdained  to  employ  that  of  hv  ser- 
vant  to  any  other  nse  bat  only  to  boU  the 
poinard  straieht  and  firm ;   and,  nuaing  his 
breast  foil  drive    against   it,    thnist  hbmelf 
through."    "Hs,  in  truth,  a  mond  that  is  to 
be  swidlowed  without  chewing,  unless  a  mso 
be  thoroughly  resolved ;  and  yet  Adrian,  the 
emperor,  made  his  physician  mark  and  eneirde 
in  his  pan  the  mortal  place  wherein  he  was  to 
stab,  to  whom  he  had  given  order  to  kill  him.* 
For  this  reason  it  was  that  Ceesar,  bemg  saked 
what  death  he  thought  to  be  the  most  desired, 
made  answer,  <<  The  least  premeditated,  and 
the  shortest.""    If  Caesar  dared  to  say  it,  it  n 
I  no  cowardice  in  me  to  believe  it.     *'  A  short 
death,"  says  Pliny,"  "  is  the  sovereign  good 
hap  of  human  life."    They  do  not  much  care 
to  discover  it    No  one  can  say  that  he  k  re- 
solved for  death  who  fears  to  trifle  with  it,  and 
that  cannot  undergo  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
They  that  we  see  in  exemplary  punishments 
run  to  their  death,  hasten  and  press  their  exe- 
cution, do  it  not  out  of  resolution,  but  wish  to 
five  themselves  no  leisure  to  consider  it;  it 
oes  not  trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die ; 

Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortunm  niluli  — Kwm*  .ti 
"  I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead.* 

'TIS  a  degree  of  constancy,  which  I  have  expe- 
rimented that  I  could  amve  at,  like  those  who 
plunge  themselves  into  dangers,  as  into  the  sea 
with  their  eyes  shut 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illiis- 
tnous  in  the  life  orSocrat^  than 
that  he  had  thirty  whole  days 
wherein  to  ruminate  upon  the 
sentence  of  his  death ;  to  have 
digested  it  all  that  time  with  a 
most  ^ured  hope,  without  care,  and  without 
alteration,  and  with  words  and  actions  rather 
careless  and  indifferent,  than  any  way  stirred  or 
disoomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  a  thought" 

That  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  Cicero 
writes  so  oft,  being  sick,  caused 
Agrippa,  his  son-in-law,  and  two  S^  AtSS***^ 
or  three  more  of  his  friends,  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  told  them,  that  having  found 
all  means  practised  upon  him  for  his  recovery 
to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did  to  prolong  hn 


The  eonstsnt 
and  resolute 
death  of  So- 


«  Plutareh,  L^e  o/Nieiaa, 
I  Appiaa,  De  Beli,  MiSkrid,  Si. 
■  Tkdttts,  JfMo/,  xri.  16. 
•  Xiphilin.  in  vUA. 
'0  Soetooitts,  in  riU 
"  Nmi.  Hitt.  Tii.  5S. 
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lifie  did  also  prolong  and  angment  his  pain,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  desiring  them  to  approve  of  his  deli- 
beration, or  at  least  not  to  lose  their  laboor  in 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him.  Now,  havinj^ 
chosen  to  ^stroy  himself  by  abstinence,  his 
disease  was  thereby  aocidentslly  cured,  and  the 
remedy  he  made  use  of  wherewith  to  kill  him- 
self restored  him  to  his  perfect  health.  His 
physicians  and  firiends,  ngoicing  at  so  happy 
an  event,  and  coming  to  congratulate  mm, 
found  themselves  very  much  deceived,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  make  him  alter  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  telling  them  that  he  must  one  day  die, 
and  that  beins  now  so  &r  on  his  way,  he  would 
save  himself  Uie  labour  of  beginning  again  an- 
other time.  This  man  havine  discovereid  death 
at  leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  it,  but  provoked  it;  for  Ming  satis- 
fied that  he  had  engaged  iif  the  combat,  he 
considered  it  as  a  piece  of  bravery,  and  that  he 
was  obliged  in  honour  to  see  the  end.  'Tis  hi 
beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  relish  it. 

The  story  of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  is  very 
like  this :  ne  had  his  gums  swolkn  and  rotten ; 
his  physicians  advised  him  to  great  abstinence ; 
bavme  fasted  two  days,  he  was  so  much  better 
that  they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
&intnesB  of  bis,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
back,  but  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to  finish 
what  he  bad  so  fiur  advanced  in.^ 

Tnllius  Maroellinus,  a  young  man  of  Rome, 
having  a  mind  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his 
destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a  disease  that  was  more 
trouble  to  him  than  he  was  willing  to  endure, 
tiliough  his  physician  assured  him  of  a  certain, 
though  not  sudden,  cure,  called  a  council  of  his 
friends  to  consult  about  it ;  "  of  whom  some," 
eavs  Seneca,  ''gave  him  the  counsel  which,  out 
of  unmanliness,  they  would  have  taken  them- 
selves:  others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they 
thought  he  would  best  like :  but  a  Stoic  said 
thus  to  him :  '  Do  not  concern  thyself,  Maroel- 
linus, as  if  thou  didst  deliberate  of  a  thing  of 
importance ;  'tis  no  great  matter  to  live ;  thy 
servants  and  beasts  live :  but  it  is  a  great  thing 
'  to  die  handsomely,  wisely,  and  finply.  Do  but 
think  how  long  thou  hast  done  the  same  thing, 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  and  eat;  we- 
incessantly  wheel  in  the  same  circle.-  Not  only 
ill  and  insupportable  accidents,  but  even  the 
satiety  of  livine  inclines  a  man  to  desire  to 
die."'  Marcellinus  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
a  man  to  advise,  but  of  a  man  to  assist  him ; 
his  servants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  this  philosopher  gave  them  to  under- 
stand .  that  domestics  are  suspected  only  when 
it  b  in  doubt  whether  the  death  of  the  master 
was  voluntary  or  no;  besides  that  it  would 


be  of  as  ill  example  to  hinder  him  as  to  kill 
him ;  forasmuch  as 

lankma  qni  Mrrtt,  idem  fedt  oeddoiti  t* 

'*  WIm  miikw  a  Bun  to  Vtn  acainsC  bia  wQl 
As  cniel  la  as  though  he  did  himkilL" 

Afterwards  he  told  Marcellinus  that  it  would 
not  be  indecent,  as  the  remains  of  feasts,  when 
we  have  done,  is  given  to  the  servants,  so  life, 
being  ended,  to  distribute  something  to  those 
who  have  been  our  assistants.  Now  Marcel- 
linus was  of  a  free  and'  liberal  spirit,  he  there- 
fore divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  arooncst 
his  attendants  and  comforted  them.  As  to  ttie 
rest,  he  had  no  need  of  steel  nor  of  blood.  He' 
was  resolved  to  go  out'  of  this  life,  and  not  to 
run  out  of  it ;  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to 
essay  it.  And  to  give  himself  leisure  to  trifle 
with  it,  having  forsaken  all  kind  of  noarish- 
ment,'  the  third  day  following,  after  having 
caused  himself  to  oe  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  he  went  off  faintine^ly  and  by  degrees, 
and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure,  as  he 
himself  declared.'  In  earnest,  such  as  have 
been  acquainted  with  these  faintings,  proceeding 
from  weakness,  say  that  they  are  therein  sen- 
sible of  no  manner  of  pain,  but  rather  feel  a 
kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  passage  to  sleep  and 
rest.    These  are  studied  and  digested  deaths. 

But  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnish 
out  the  whole  example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if 
his  good  destiny  had  weakened  the  band  with 
which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeing  he  had 
the  leisure  to  confront  and  erapple  with  death, 
reinforcing  his  courage  in  me  greatest  danger, 
instead  ofletting  it  go  less.  And  if  I  bad  been 
to  represent  him  in  his  supreme  station,  I  should 
have  done  it  in  the  posture  of  tearing  out  his 
bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  time ;  for 
this  second  murder  was  much  more  furious  than 
the  first. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THATTHB  KIND  HXHDBB8  IIVBLF. 

'Tis  a  nleasant  imagination  to  fancy  a  mind 
exactly  balanced  betwixt  two  equal  desires ;  for 
doubtless  it  can  never  pitch  upon  either,  foras- 
much as  the  choice  and  application  would 
manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem  ;  and  were  we 
set  between  the  bottle  and  the  ham  with  an 
equal  appetite  to  drink  and  eat,  there  would 
doubtless  be  no  remedy,  but  we  must  die  for 
thlnt  and  hunger.^  .  To  provide  agunst  this 
inconvenience,  3ie  Stoics,*  when  they  are  asked 
whence  the  election  in  our  soul  between  two 
indifferent  things  proceeds,  and  what  makes  ns. 


4  Baa  Bayla'a  VkOouvj,  artidc  BmrUmm. 

•  Plntareb,  Cunimdielhm  itfikt  SMt  PMUampktn, 
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oot  of  a  gnat  number  of  erownfl,  rather  take 
ODe  than  another,  there  being  no  reason  to  in- 
cline U8  to  such  a  preference,  make  answer  that 
this  movement  of  the  soul  is  extraordinary  and 
irre^lar:  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a  strange, 
accidental,  and  fortuitous  impulse.  -  It  might 
rather,  methinks,  be  said  that  nothing  presents 
itself  to  us  wherein  there  is  not  some  difference, 
how  little  soever  j  and  that,  either  by  the  sight 
or  touch,  there  is  always  some  choice,  that, 
though  it  be  imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attracts 
us  in  like  manner.  Whoever  shall  suppose  a 
packthread  eouall^  strong  throughout  it  is 
utterly  impossible  it '  shouM  break ;  for  where 
will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin  ?  And  that 
it  should  break  altosether  is  not  in  nature. 
Whoever  also  should  nereunto  join  the  geome- 
trical propositioii9,  that  by  the  certainty  of  their 
demonstrations  conclude  the  contained  to  be 
greater  than  the  containing,  the  centre  as  great 
as  its  circumference,  and  that  find  out  two  lines 
incessantly  approaching  each  other,  and  that 
yet  can  never  meet,  ana  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  whera  the 
reason  and  effect  are  so  opposite,  might  per- 
ad venture  find  some  arsrument  to  second  this 
bold  saying  of  PUnv,^  Soium  cerium  nihil  eue 
certiy  et  limine  niml  nii»ervu8  out  saperhius : 
**  This  is  only  certain,  there  is  nothing  certain, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  miserable  or  more 
prott4  than  man." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THAT  OUB  DB6IRBS  ABB  AUOKBHTBO  BT 
DIFFI0Ui;rXB8. 

Thbbb  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contra^ 
ry,  say  the  wisest  philosophers.  I  was  rumi- 
nating on  the  excellent  saying  one  of  the 
ancients  alleges  for  the  contempt  of  life :  ''  No 
good  can  bring  pleasure,  but  that  for  the  loss  of 
which  we  are  before-hand  prepared ;"'  In  mquo 
est  dolor  ami$$m  rei,  et  Umor  amUtenalef 
''  The  grief  of  losing  a  thing,  and  the  fear  of 
losinjB^  i^  are  equal  f"  meaning  by  that  that  the 
fruition  of  life  cannot  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  if 
we  are  in  fear  of  losing  it  It  miffht,  however, 
be  said,  on  the  contran^,  that  we  nng  and  em- 
brace tliis  good  so  much  the  more  t^erly,  and 
with  so  much  greater 'affection,  by  how  much 
we  see  it  the  1^  assuied,  and  fear  to  have  it 
taken  from  us ;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  fire 
bums  with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  to  mix 


N9t,  ma.  u.  r. 

amaoi,  EpM.  4. 

Id.  Epiti,  98. 

Ovid,  ilMor.  ii.  19, 17. 

FlttUreh,  Life  o/Pompn,  I. 


with  it,  90  our  wills  are  more  obstiiiate  by  being 
opposed: 

8i  nunqiuun  Danun  hahniM^t  alunea  tnriia, 
Non  eMat  Duum  de  Jort  fieU  puaiui.^ 


*'  A  bMien  tower  if  Danae  had  not  liad, 
•She  ne'er  by  Jore  had  been  a  nwther  made  :*' 

and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  oontrarr 
to  our  taste  as  satiety  which  proceeds  from  fiKi- 
lit}r ;  nor  any  thing  that  so  much  whets  it  as 
rarity  and  difficulty :  Omnium  rerum  vohmtas 
ipeoy  qtu>  debet fuaore^ periculo ere$cU,*  '''The 
pleasure  of  fdi  tnings  increases  by  the  same 
danger  that  should  deter  it." 

OaUa,  nagi;  aatiator tnor,  idal  gatodia UftftaeaL* 

■*  Oalla,  den^ ;  b«  not  too  easily  gain'd  i 
For  love  will  glat  with  joya  too  aoon  obtalB'd." 


To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus 
decree  that  the  nfturried  people  of  Lacei 
should  never  enjov  one  another  but  by  stealth  ; 
and  that  it  should  be  as  great  a  shame  for  them 
to  be  taken  in  bed  together  as  if  committing' 
with  others.'  The  difficulty  of  assignations,  the 
danger  of  suipiise,  the  shame  of  the  morning, 

Et  langonr,  et  ailentium, 

et  latere  petitos  imo  spiritna,* 

**  The  langonr,  ailenoe,  and  the  d^p-fistch'd  aighs," 

these  are  what  give  the  kaut^goit  to  the  sauoe« 
How  many  sports,  very  wantonly  pleasant, 
arise  from  the  cleanly  and  modest  way  of 
speaking  of  the  works  of  love  ?  Even  pleasure 
itself  would  be  heij^htened  with  pain ;  it  is 
much  sweeter  when.it  smarts  and  has  the  skill 
rippled.  The  courtean  Flora  said  she  never 
lay  with  Pompey,  but  she  made  him  wear  the 
marks  of  her  teeth.* 

Qood  petiere,  premnnt  aret^,  frdnntqna  dolonm 
Corpofia,  et  dentea  inlidont  aape  labellia . . . 
Et  atimuli  anbaunt,  qui  inatinnt  Uedere  id  ipaum 
Quodcnnqiie  eat,  rabiea  onde lllae  gerodna  aurgunt.** 

"  What  they  deaired  they  hurt,  and.  *midat  the  bHaa. 
Baiae  pain ;  and  oftep,  with  a  ftmona  kiaa. 
They  woond  the  balmy  lipa. 
But  atiU  aome  adng  remidna,  aome  flcree  deafa«L 
To  hnrt  whaterer 'twaa  that  laia'd  the  fire."    ' 

And  so  it  is  in  every  thing :  difficulty  gives  all 
things  their  estimation.  The  people  of  the 
Marches  of  Ancona^*  more  cheerfully  make  their 
TOWS  to  St.  James,"  and  those  of  Galicia  to  our 
Lady  of'Loretto.  They  make  wonderful  fuss 
at  Liege"  about  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  and  in 
Tuscany  about  those  of  Aspa ;  there  are  few 
Romans  seen  in  the  fencing-schools  of  Rome, 
which  are  full  of  French.  The  great  Cato  also, 
as  well  as  we,  nauseated  his  wife"*  while  she  was 


"In  Italy,  where  ia  the  celebrated  ahrine  of  onr  La4y  of 


1*  8t.  Janea  of  Compoatella,  in  Oalieia. 
»  Near  which  an  thebatha  of  Spa,  whicb  Ifontidgne  calla 
Juptt% 

M  Marda,  danght^  of  Vardua  PhUippoa,  whom  the  gnat 
Cato  lent  to  hia  friend  Horteaaiua.  ttee  Plutareh,  L</e  ^ 
Colo  <i^  VUca,  who,  however,  doea  not  aay  that  Cato  longed 
for  htt  wife  while  hia  friend  liTed,  bat  meraly  that  ha  took 
her  back  when  Hortenaiua  died. 
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huy  and  lonffed  for .  her  when  in-  the  poeseasion 
of  another.  I  was  fain  to  torn  out  an  old  stallion 
into  the  paddock^  being  he  was  vicious  and  not 
to  be  governed  when  he  smelt  a  mare :  the  faci- 
lity presently  sated  him,  as  towsurds  his  own  ; 
bat  towards  strange  mares,  and  the  first  that 
passed  by  the  pale  of  his  pasture,  he  would 
again  faQ  to  his  importunate  neighings  and  his 
furious  heats,  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns 
and  passes  bv  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run 
after  that  it  nas  not : 

Tkaavfotet  in  medio  posita,  etiugieotia  capteti 


"  Thon  •eora'tk  the  girl  thoa  may'tt  with  ceee  enjojr ; 
And  eoorCeit  thoee  who'ie  diflEKolt  and  eoj." 

To  forbid  us  any  thing,  is  to  make  us  have  a 

mind  to  it : 

Niei  ta  ternn  puelUin 
Indpis,  IncipieC  dceiaen  eMe  mea  :* 

"  If  thoa  BO  better  gnaid'et  that  giri  of  thine. 
She'll  eoon  begin  to  be  no  longer  mbie:" 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  u  to  beG;et  in  us 
contempt.  Want  and  abundance  fim  into  the 
same  inconvenience : 

TiU  quod  enpenet,  mihi  quod  dedt,  dolet.' 

'*  TIt  raperflnitiee  do  tnmble  thee. 
And  what  I  want  end  pant  for  troubles  me." 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  ns.  The 
rigours  of  mistresses  are  troublesome,  but  h^ 
ciiity,  to  say  truth,  is  still  more  so ;  forasmuch 
as  discontent  and  anger,  springing  from  the 
esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and 
actuate  love ;  but  satiety  begets  disgust ;  'tis  a 
blunt,  dull,  stupid,  tired,  ana  slothfiu  passion. 

n  qaa  relet  legnare  dia,  ooatemnat  amantem.^ 

CoBtemnite,  amwitee : 
SifC  hodie  veniet,  A  qua  negaTlt  heri.* 

*'  The  ladj  Oat  would  keep  her  lover  etill, 
If  ahe  be  wise,  will  sometimes  use  him  ill. 
Aod  the  same  poller  with  men  will  do^ 
If  thej  sometimes  do  slight  their  ladles  too ; 
By  wUeh  means  she  that  jesierdar  said  Naj, 
will  eone  end  offer  up  herself  to-day." 

Wbv  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to 
hide  ttie  beauties  of  her  ikce,  'but  to  enhance 
them  to  her  lovers  7*  Whv  have  ihey  veiled, 
even  below  the  heels,  those 'beauties  that  every 
one  of  them  desires,  to  show,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  desires  to  see  7  Why  do  thev  cover,  with 
M>  many  hindrances  one  over  anotner,  the  parts 
where  our  desires  and  their  own  have  their 
principal  seat?  And  to  what  serve  thoee  great 
bastions  of  farthingales,  with  which  our  ladies 
fortify  their  haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite 
and  to  draw  us  on  to  them,  by  removing  them 
farther  from  us  7 

Et  feglt  ad  saliees,  et  se  enpit  ante  videri/ 

"  Aod  to  the  osiers  flies  herself  to  iiide, 
But  doth  desire  to  haTO  her  flight  deseried." 


*  Horsee,  8ai.  L 1,  lOS. 

*  (Hid,  ilsmr.  ii.  Ig.  47. 

^  Tercoee.  Pkormio,  i.  S,  0. 
«  Chrld,  Jmer.  iL  19,  SS. 


Interdum  tunica  dwdt  operte  mofam.' 
"  And  often  with  her  rolM  delay'd  my  Joya." 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin 
modesty,  this  grave  coldness,  this  severe  coun- 
tenance, this  profession  to  be  ignorant  of  things 
that  they  know  better  than  we.  who  instruct 
them  in  them,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desure  to 
overcome,  and  with  more  gluttony  sutnect  to 
our  anpetites  all  this  ceremony  and  all  these 
obstacles  7  For  there  is  not  onl v  pleasure,  but 
moreover  glory,  to  intoxicate  and  debauch  that 
soft  sweetness  and  that  childish  modesty,  and  to 
reduce  a  cold,  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the 
mercy  and  quality  of  our  ardent  desires :  'tis  a 
glory,  say  they, '  to  triumph  over  modesty, 
chastity,  and  temperance;  and  whoever  dis- 
suades ladies  firom  those  qualities  betrays  boUi 
them  and  himself.  We  should  believe  that  their 
hearts  tremble  with  affiriffht.  that  the  very 
sound  of  our  words  ofien£  tne  purity  of  Uieir 
ears,  that  they  hate  us  for  bilking  so,  and  only 
yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsive  force, 
beauty,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  where- 
withal to  make  itsielf  relished  without  the  medi- 
ation of  these  little  arts.  Look  at  Italy,  where 
there  is  the  most  and  the  finest  beauty  to  be 
sold,  how  it  is  nevertheless  necessitated  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  and  other  artifices  to 
render  itself  charming ;  and  in  truth,  whatever 
it  may  do,  being  venal  and  public,  it  remains 
feeble  and  lanffuishinff  in  iteelf ;  even  ns  in 
virtue  itself,  of  two  uke  effects,  we  notwith- 
standing look  upon  that  as  the  best  and  most 
worthy  wherein  the  most  trouble  and  hazard  is 
proposed. 

'Tib  an  effect  of  the  divine  Providence  to 
suffer  his  holy  church  to  be  af- 
flicted, as  we  see  it,  with  so  many  2J^i^,IJf|| 
storms  and  troubles,  by  this  op-  to  be  harassed, 
position  to  rouse  pious  souls,  and 
to  awaken  them  firom  that  drowsv  lethargv  where- 
into,  bv  so  long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  im- 
meiged.  If  we  should  lay  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone 
astray,  in  the  balance  against  the  benefit  we 
have  had  by  being  asain  put  in  breath,  and  by 
having  our  zeal  and  mrce  resuscitated  by  reason 
of  this  opposition,  I  know  not  whether  the 
utility  would  not  surmount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptiu  knot  of 
our  marriages  more  fast  and  firm, 
fiyl^vinjj  taken  away  aU^  means    ^JSiS  SlTis 


d): 


of  dissolving  it ;  but  the  knot  of    mdered  the 
the  will  anaaffection  is  so  much    flrmer  by  ta- 
the  more  slackened   and    made    ^^J^^^ 
loose  by  how  much  that  of  con-    soiTing  it. 
straint  is  drawn  closer  -together : 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  which  kept  the  mar- 
riages at  Rome  so  long  in  honour  and  inviolate, 
was  the  liberty  every  one  that  would  had  to 


B  Prowrt  ii.  14,  IQ. 

•  Tacitus.  AmuU.  zU.  4S. 
r  Virg.  Selof.  iii.  05. 

•  Propert.  ii.  16,  S. 
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break  them.  Tbev  kept  their  wires  the  better, 
because  they  inight  part  with  them  if  they 
woald  ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  divorces  they 
lived  five  hundred  yean  and  more  before  any 
one  made  use  on't.' 

Qood  lieetp  iogntam  est|  qood non  licet,  makam  nit.* 

"  What's  free  to  as  to  do  we  sliglit, 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  atypetite." 

We  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  an 
ancient  on  this  occasion,  that  executions  rather 
whet  than  duQ  the  edge  of  vices ;  that  they  do 
not  beget  ike  care  of  doing  well,  that  being  the 
work  of  reason  and  discipline ;  bat  only  a  care 
not  to  be  taken  in  doing  lU :  ^ 

Latios  odsa  pestis  eoatagia  ierpant  :> 
"  TlM  plafBt-aota,  bdnf  laae'd,  th'  infection  qmads :" 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true  j  but  this  I  ex- 
perimentally know,  that  never  civil  government 
was  by  that  means  reformed :  the  oraer  and  re- 
gulation of  manners  depend  upon  some  other 
expedient. 

The  Greek  histories*  make  mention  of  the 
ArgippianSy  neighbours  to  Soythia,  who  live 

without  eidier  rod  or  stick  of 
imUvwieon-  offence ;  that  not  only  no  one 
tentodiyand  attempts  to  .attack  taem,  but 
!5'!3!L!I5?"  whoever  can  fly  thither  is  safe, 
inns.  by  reason   of  their  virtue   and 

sanctity  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
BO  bold  as  there  to  lay  hands  upoil  them ; 
and  they  have  applications  made  to  them  to 
determine  the  controversies  that  arise  betwixt 
men  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  certain 
nation,  where  the  endosures  of  gardens  and 
fields  they  would  preserve  is  made  only  of  a 
string  of  cotton-yam,  and,  so  fenced,  is  more 
firm  and  secure  tnan  our  hedges  and  ditches : 
JFVcrem  ngnata  toUicUani  -  -  -  Aperta  effraC' 
tarau  prmterit  .**  '^  Things  sealed  up  invite  a 
thief.    House-breakerB  pan  by  open-doors." 

Peradventure  the  facility  of  entering  my 
house,  amon|[8t  other  thin^  has  been  a  means 
to  preserve  it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil 
wars;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust 
povokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design 
by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  aU 
matter  of  military  glory,  which  is  wont  to 
serve  them  for  petence  and  excuse.  What- 
ever 18  braveljr  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a 
time  when  justice .  is  dead.    I  render  them  the 

conquest  of  my  house  cowardly 
faf^i^S^d*'^  and  oase ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any 
^JJSSffr*  ^°®  *****  knocks.  My  gate  has 
the  dvU  wan.     no  Other  guard  than  a  porter,  and 

that  of  ancient  custom  and  cere- 
mony, who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend 
it,  as  to  ofier  it  with  more  decency  and  the 
better  naoe.  I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel 
than  toe  stars.    A  gentleman  would  play  the 


>  Val.  Maximns,  U.  1. 4.  who  b^tb^Tm  hmtdrtd 

>  Ofid,  Amor,  U.'  10.  s. 


fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  sot 
really  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself.  He 
that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  eo. 
Our  anoestoiB  did  not  think  of  building  fipontier 
garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mesn 
without  battery  or  army,  and  of  wrpriiio^  i 
our  houses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  tte 
means  to  guard  them ;  men's  wits  are  generally 
bent  that  way ;  invasion  every  one  is  conoerDed 
in ;  none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was 
strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built:  I  have 
added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kind,  and  shoald 
fear  that  its  strength  ahoold  turn  against  my- 
self;  to  which  we  are  to  consider  that  a  peso- 
able  time  would  require  it  should  bedismantleQ. 
There  is  the  danger  never  to  be  able  to  regain 
it,  and  it  woddbe  very  hard  to  keep  it,  for  m 
intestine  dissentions  your  valet  may  be  of  the 
party  you  fear;  and  where  religion  is  the  pre- 
text, even  a  man's  nearest  relation  may  be 
distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public 
exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic  ear- 
risons;  it  would  be  exhausted:  we  ouisdya 
have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  wm<*D 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  witnout 
ruining  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there 
lose  aB,  and  even  your  firiends  will  be  more 
ready  to  acquse  your  want  of  vigilance  ana 
your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  tne 
Ignorance  and  heedlessness  or  your  wofeasioD. 
That  so  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost, 
whereas  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt 
to  suspect  that  they  were  only  lost  by  Dcwg 
guarded ;  this  gives  an  enemy  Doth  an  invita- 
tion and  colour  of  reason :  all  defence  ahows 
a  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  come  to  me,  w 
God's  name ;  but  I  shall  not  invite  them.  i» 
retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  ftom 
war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  comer  ftom 
the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  comer 
in  my  soul.  Our  war  may  put  on  what  form* 
it  will,  multiply  and  diverafy  itself  into  new 
parties ;  for  my  own  ^art,  I  shall  not  budge. 
Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  toe 
only  person  of  my  condition,  that  I  know  of; 
who  nave  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  without  removing  either  plate; 
deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  ^•'J?^' 
save  myself  hy  halves.  If  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment can  acquire  the  divine  Bivour,  it  will  serve 
me  to  the  end :  if  not,  I  have  still  continued 
long  enough  to  render  my  continuance  re* 
mankable  and  recoidable.— I  have  lived  thirty 
years! 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

OF  GLO&T. 

Trbrb  is  the  ntoie  and  the  thing :  the  name 
is  a  voice  which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thiofi^ ; 


s  Rnta.  IMmt.  L  S07.  in 
rdifion.     . 
*  flcrod.  It.  SS. 


to  the  J«wB  and  their 
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tbe  name  is  do  part  of  the  tiling,  or  of  the  sub- 

itanoe ;  'tis  a  foreign  piece  joined  to  tbe  thing, 

and  without  it. 

God,  who  is  all  fulness  in  himself,  and  the 

height  of  all  perfection,  cannot 

iocfcMad.  himself  within ;  but  his  name  may 

be  au^ented  and  increased  by 
the  blesnng  and  j^raise  we  attribute  to  his  ex- 
terior works,  which  praise,  seeing  we  cannot 
incorporate  it  in  him,  forasmuch  as  he  can  have 
DO  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  it  to  his 
name,  which  is  the  part  out  of  him  Uiat  is 
nearest  to  us ;  thus  is  it  that  to  God  alone  glory 
and  honour  appertain ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
remote  from  reason  as  that  we  should  go  in 
quest  of  it  for  ourselves;  for  being  indigent  and 
necessitous  within,  our  essence  being  imperfect, 
and  having  continual  need  of  melioration,  'tis 
to  this  that  we  ought  to  employ  fldl  our  endea- 
vours ;  we  are  all  hollow  and  empty ;  'tis  not 
with  wind  and  voice  that  we  are  to  fill  our- 
selves ;  we  want  a  more  solid  substance  to  repair 
us ;  a  man  starved  with  hunger  would  be  very 
simple  to  seek  rather  to  provide  himself  with 
a  gay  fl[arment  than  a  rood  meal ;  we  are  to 
look  sfter  that  whereof  we  have  most  need. 
As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  Gloria 
in  exctldi  Deo^  et  in  terra  jmx  hamimlnu :' 
"  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men.''  We  are  in  want 
of  beauty,  nealth,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  such  like 
essential  qualities;  exterior  ornaments  should 
be  looked  after,  when  we  have  made  provision 
for  necessary  things.  Divinity  treats  amply 
and  more  pertinenUy  of  this  subject,  but  I  am 
not  much  versed  in  it. 

Chrysippus  and  Diogenes'  were  the  first  and 
the  most  constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of 
glory,  and  maintained  that,  amongst  all  plea- 
sures, there  was  none  more  dangerous,  nor  more 
to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  approbation  of  others.  And,  in  truth,  ex- 
perience makes  us  sensible  of  many  very  hurtful 
treasons  in  it ;  there  is  nothing  that  so  poisons 
princes  as  flattery,  nor  anv  thing  whereby 
wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and 
fttvour  with  them ;  nor  pandarism  so  abl^  and 
Qsnaliy  made  use  of  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
women,  than  to  wheedle  and  entertain  toem 
with  tfieir  own  praises;  the  first  charm  the 
Syrens  made  use  of  to  allure  Ulysses  was  of 
this  nature:     . 

•*  Noble  UlTMCs,  turn  thae  to  this  dd«. 
Of  Gicece  the  frcatait  omanMnt  aad  |nide."  * 

These  philosophers  said  that  all  the  glory  of 
the  world  was  not  worth  an  understanoing 
roan's  holding  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it  i* 

Glfldft  qitttitaUbtt  quid  eiit,  li  gloria  taattton  Mt7* 


*  8t.  Lnkc,  U.  U. 

*  Boma,  Odiftaeif,  sU.  1S4. 

*  Oetro,  tr/Mtpra. 

*  JnvcBilt  TU.  Si. 


"  Whftt'a  glorf  in  the  high'ek  degree, 
If  etiU  it  ODlj  gfoiy  be  ?" 

I  say  for  it  alone,  for  it  often  brines  several 
commodities  along  with  it,  for  which  it  may  be 
justly  desired;  it  acquires  us  good -will,  and 
renders  us  less  subject  and  exposed  to  the  inju- 
ries and  insults  of  others,  and  the  like.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicurus ; 
for  this  precept  of  his  sect.  Conceal  tky  Ufe, 
that  forbids  men  to  encumber  themselves  with 
ofiices  and  public  negotiations,  does  also  neces- 
sarily pre-suppose  a  contempt  of  glory,  which 
is  the  world's  approbation  of  those  actions  we 
produce  in  evidence.  He  that  bids  us  conceal 
ourselves,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  for 
ourselves,  and  that  will  not  have  us  known  to 
oth^  would  much  less  have  us  honoured  and 
glorified ;  and  'tis  thus  he  advises  Idomeneus 
not  in  any  sort  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the 
common  reputation  or  opinion,  except  to  avoid 
the  other  accidental  inconveniences  diat  die 
contempt  of  men  might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true 
and  rational ;  but  we  are.  I  Know  not  liow, 
double  in  ourselves,  whico  is  the  cause  that 
what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot 
disengage  ourselves  from  what  we  condemn. 
Let  us  see  the  last  and  dying  words  of  Epicu- 
rus; they  are  great,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
philosopher,  and  yet  they  carry  some  marks  of 
the  recommendation  of  iiis  name,  and  of  that 
humour  he  had  decried  by  his  precepts.  Here 
is  a  letter'  that  he  dictated  a  little  before  his 
last  gasp: 

*'  Epicurus  to  Hermachus,  heaUh, 

"  Whilst  I  was  passing  over  the  happiest  and 
last  day^of  my  life,  I  wrote  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  afflicted  with  such  a  pain  in  my  bladder 
and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be  greater ;  but  it 
was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the  remem- 
brance of  my  discoveries  and  doctrines  suggested 
to  my  soul.  Now,  as  the  affection  thou  hast 
ever  fit)m  thy  infancy  borne  towards  me  and 
I>hilo60phy  reanires,  take  upon  thee  the  protec- 
tion of  Metrodorus's  children." 

This  is  ihe  letter :  and  that  which  makes  me 
interpret  that  the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his 
soul,  concerning  his  discoveries,  has  some  refe- 
rence to  the  .reputation  he  hoped  for  after  his 
death,  is  the  maimer  of  his  will,  in  which  he 
gives  order.  "  That  Amynomachus  and  Timo- 
crates,  his  neirs,  ^ould  every  January  defray, 
for  die  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  the  expense 
that  Hermachus  should  appoint ;  and  also  the 
expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of 
every  moon,  in  entertaining  the  philosophers, 
his  mends,  who  should  assemble  m  honour  of 
the  memory  of  him  and  Metrodorus."' 


•  Cleeio,  it  FMb.  II.  SO.  In  J/urtxm,  L^fe  nf  Eplemnu, 
this  letter  is  meiitioned  m  being  addreucd  tp  Idomeneua.— 
Villoieoii  {Awee.  Ormc.  torn  u.  p.  IA90  and  Vieconti  ileono- 

Cap.  Ormc,  torn  i.  p.  9i6)  have  ehown  that  the  name  ehould 
written  HermarekMB. 
'  Cteero.  4e  Fimb.  ii.  Si. 
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bend  of  die  eontnry  opmkm; 

and  namlaiiied  that  glory  ww  to 
for  »^-T^  ^  desirBd  for  itself  ;>  even  as  we 

cnibfaoe  iHxr  posdtonies  nir  tbem-. 
wives,  bavhig  no  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of 
them.  This  omnion  has  not  fiiled  to  be  more 
universally  IblJowed,  as  those  commonly  are 
that  are  most  suitable  to  onr  inclinations.  Ari»- 
tode  gives  it  the  first  place  amon^  external 
goods ;  "  avoid,  as  two  extreme  vices,  immo- 
deratiott,  either  in  seeking  or  evading  it."*  I 
believe,  if  we  had  the  books  Cicero  wrote  npon 
this  snllject,  we  shonld  have  fine  harangues 
abont  it;  for  he  was  so  madl^jr  possessed  with 

this  passion,  that  if  he  had  dared, 
22SLirirf  ^  think  he  ooold  willingly  have 
glfliy.  iailen  into  the  excess  that  othen 

did,  that  virtue  itself  was  not  to 
be  ooteted  bat  upon  the  aoeonnt  of  the  honour 
that  always  attends  it : 

PrahuB  Mpolte  dBitift  iacrti« 


M 


F^  hidden  vMae's 


.ft 


which  is  an  opinion  so  fidse  that  I  am  vexed  it 
could  ever  enter  into  the  understanding  of  a 
man  that  was  hononied  with  the  nanle  of  a 
philosoi>her. 

If  this  were  trae,  men  need  not  be  virtuous 
but  in  public ;  and  should  be  no  further  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  operations  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  true  seat  of  virtue,  regular  and  in  order, 
than  as  they  were  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
others.  Is  there  no  more  in  it  than  but  only 
sUly  and  with  cireumspection  to  do  ill  7  ^'  If 
diou  knowest,"  says  Cameades,^  **  of  a  serpent 
lurking  in  a  place,  where,  without  suspicion,  a 
penon  is  going  to  sit  down,  bv  whose  death 
thou  expectest  an  advanta§^,  thou  dost  ill  if 
thou  dost  not  give  him  caution  of  his  dan^ ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  the  action  is  to 
be  known  by  none  but  thyself."  J-^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
take  up  ourselves  a  rule  of  well-doing,  if  impu- 
nity passes  with  us  for  justice,  to  how  many 
sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  every  day  abandon 
ourselves  ?  I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus 
did,  in  faithfully  restoring  the  treasure  that 
C.  Plotius  had  committed  to  his  sole  secrecy 
and  trust,*  a  thine  that  I  have  often  done  my- 
self, so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an 
execrable  baseness  to  have  done  otherwise :  and 
I  hold  it  of  good  use  in  our  days  to  introduce 
the  example  of  P.  Sextilius  Rufus,  whom  Cicero' 
accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inheritance 
contrary  to  hb  conscience,  not  only  not  against 
law,  but  even  bv  the  determination  of  the  laws 
themselves ;  ana  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Horten- 
sius,'  who,  by  reason  of  their  authority  and 
power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger  to 


<  Cieero,  de  Finib.  iii.  If. 
«  Jtoralt,  ii.  7. 
>  Hor.  Od,  iT.  9,  90. 
4  CioBTO,  de  FkM.  U.  IS, 

•  Id.  ik. 

•  Id. «.  17. 


share  in  the  succession  of  a  Ibrged  will,  that  so 
he  might  secure  his  own  part,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  having  no.  hand  in  Uie  forgery,  tnd 
reAiaed  not  to  make  their  advantage  and  to 
come  in  for  a  share;  secure  enougn  if  they 
could  shroud  themselves  from  aocusatioos,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  laws :  Jfemtnermt  Deum  te 
habere  testem,  idest  (ui  ego  arbitror)  meniem 
muan*  <<  Let  them  consider  thejr have  God  to 
witness,  that  is  (as  I  interpret  it)  their  own 


Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  friroloos  thmg  if 
it  derives  its  recommendation  from  glory :  'tis 


to  no  purpose  diat  we  endeaTonr  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  give  it  a  station  by  itself  and  be  a  hMbw 
separate  it  frtym  fortune ;  for  what  ^bk  if  it  de. 
is  more  accidental  than  reputa-  f,)[^^j|^«. 
tion  T  Prqfecto  fartuna  in  omm  fiom  gioty* 
re  dommatwr:  ea  res  cunctas  er 
fiftufine  magU  quam  ex  vero  celebrate  obweu- 
raigme^  '<  Fortune  rules  in  all  things,  and 
advances  and  depresses  tbinp  more  out  of  her 
own  w31  dian  right  and  justice."  So  to  order 
it  that  actions  may  be  known  and  seen  is  purely 
die  woik  of  fortune ;  'tis  chance  tiiat  helps  ds 
to  glory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.  I  ^Mve 
often  see  her  go  along  before  merit,  and  ven 
much  exceed  it.  He  that  first  likened  glory  to 
a  shadow  did  better  dian  he  was  aware  of: 
they  are  bodi  of  them  things  excellently  vain : 
glory,  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  soroedmes  be- 
rare  the  body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely 
exceeds  it  They  that  instruct  gendeinen  only 
to  employ  their  valour  for  the  obtaining  of 
honour,  quad  non  sit  honestum  quod  nobib- 
tatum  mm  sU;^  *'  as  though  it  were  not  a 
virtue  unless  ennobled ;"  what  do  they  intend 
by  dmt  but  to  instruct  them  never  to  hazard 
themselves  if  diey  are  not  seen,  and  to  obserre 
well  if  diere  be  witnesses  present  who  rosy 
camr  news  of  their  valour :  whereas  a  tbon- 
sana  occasions  of  well-doing  present  themselra 
when  we  cannot  be  taken  notice  of.  How 
many  brave  actions  are  buried  in  die  crowd  of 
abatde?  Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to 
notice  another's  behaviour  in  such  a  confusion 
is  not  very  busy  himself,  and  the  testimony  be 
shall  give  of  his  companion's  deportment  wul  be 
evidence  against  hinudf.  Vera  et  sapiens  anhni 
magnitudo,  honestum  iUudj  ptod  ntaxime  na- 
turam  sequUur,  infactis  posUum,  non  m  f^lortJ 
judicata*  '<  True  and  wise  magnanimity  judges 
that  the  bravery  which  most  follows  nature 
more  consists  in  action  than  glory." 

All  the  slory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from 
my  life  is  that  I  have  uved  in  quiet :  in  quiet, 
not  according  to  Metrodorus,  or  Arcesilaus,  or 
AristippuB,  but  according  to  myself.  For  seeing 
philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  oat  any 


7  Cicero,  deQ^.  UL  18. 

•  Id.  ib.  10. 

•  Salltut,  BeU  CatU,  e.  8. 
^  Cicero,  ui  tupra,  i.  i, 

11  Id.  ib.  19. 
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way  to  tranquillity  that  i^jrood  in  eommon,  let 
every  one  seek  it  ror  hinueu. 

To  what  do  Csesar  and  Alexander  owe  the 
tsfinite  mndear  of  their  renown  bat  to  foiv 
tune  t    How  many  men  has  she  extinffoished 
in  the  beginnine  of  their  progress,  of  whom  we 
have  no   knowledge,  who  bronght  as  much 
oonrage  to  the  work  as  they,  if  their  adyerse 
hap  had  not  stopped  them  short  in  the  first  sally 
of  their  arms  7    Amongst  so  many  and  so  great 
dangers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
read  that  Csesar  was  e^er  wounded :  a  thou- 
sand have  ftllen  m  less  dangers  than  the  least 
of  those  he  went  through.  A  great  many  brave 
actions  must  be  expected  to  be  performed  with- 
out  witness,  and  so  lost,  before  one  tarns  to 
account :  a  man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a 
breach,  or  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  sight  of 
his  general,  as  upon  a  scaffold ;  a  man  is  often 
surprised  betwixt  the  hedee  and  the  diteh ;  he 
must  run  the  hazard  of  his  lifo  against  a  nen- 
roost,  he  must  dislodge  four  rasoally  musketeers 
from  a  bam ;  he  must  prick  out  single  from  his 
party  and  alone  make  some  attempt  according 
as  necessity  will  have  it.    And  whoever  will  ob-. 
serve  wilL  I  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true 
that  occasions  of  the  least  lustre  are  ever  the  most 
dangerous ;  and  that  in  the  wars  of  our  own 
tiin^  there  have  more  brave  men  been  lost  in 
afiairs  of  litde  moment^  and  in  the  dispote 
about  some  little  paltry  fort  than  in  places  of 
greater  importance,  and  where   their  valour 
might  have  been  more  honourablv  employed. 

Who  thinks  death  unworthy  or  him  if  it  be 
not  on  some  signal  occaaon,  instead  of  iUustra-- 
ting  his  death  doth  wilfully  obscure  his  life, 
suffering  in  the  mean  time  many  very  just  occa- 
sions of  banrding  himself  to  sUp  out  of  his 
hands ;  and  every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough, 
every  man's  conscience  being  a  sufficient  trum- 
pet to  him:  Ghria  nostra  est  testimanmm 
canseieniuB  nostrtt}  "  For  our  rejoicing  is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience.'^  Who  is 
only  a  good  man  that  others  may  know  it,  and 
that  he  may  be  the  better  esteemed  when  'tis 
known ;  who  will  not  do  well  but  upon  con* 
ditJon  that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men, 
is  one  from  whom  much  service  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Cfcdo  ch«  1  iwlo  di  qod  veno,  cote 
hecwa  degne  di  taMnt  ooBto  s 
Ma  fur  rin  da  qual  tempo  ri  iwaeoM, 
Ch«  non  h  colpa  mia  •'  or  non  le  conto  t. 
F^itlM  Oilaado  a  far  1'  opre  iriitooM, 


A  man  should  go  to  the  wars  upon  the  account 
of  duty,  and  exiwct  the  recompense  that  never 
foils  brave  and  worthy  actions,  how  private 
and  concealed  soever,  nor  even  to  virtaous 
thoug^hts  'f  'tis  a  satisfojetion  that  a  well-disposed 
conscience  receives^  in  itsejif  at  doing  well.  A 
man  must  be  valiant  for  himself,  ana  upon  the 
account  of  the  advantage  it  u  to  him,  to  nave  his 
courage  seated  in  a  sure  and  secure  place  against 
the  assaults  of  fortone : 

Vlrtna^  repnlue  aeada  lordlds, 
InUnuiiant  Ailgel  bonoritmi ; 

SUBUt,  I 


Nee  suBut,  ant  |Kmit 
Arbitrio  popularia  aurae.' 

"  TirtiM  fliat  ne'or  lepvlae  admita, 
la  taintleea  honour  alorioaa  sits  { 
Nor  takea,  or  leaTeth  dignidea 


At  the 


noiieef  nufareiiea. 


f» 


It  is  not  for  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its 
party  but  for  ourselves  within^  where  no  eyes 
can  see  but  our  own:  there  she  defends  us 
from  the  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  and  shame 
itself;  she  there  arms  us  against  the  loss  of  our 
children,  firiends,  and  fortune ;  and  when  op- 
portnni^  present^  itself,  she  leads  us  on  to  the 
hazards  ot  war,  nan  efnolutnento  aUquo,  sed 
ipsius  hanestatis  decore^  ''not  for  any  profit 
or  advantage,  but  for  the  honour  of  virtue ;"  a 
much  greater  advantage,  and  more  worthy  to 
be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than  honour  and 
glory,  which  are  nothing  but  a  fovourable 
judgment  given  of  us. 

A  dosen  men  must  be  culled  out  of  a  whole 


nation  to  judge  of  an  acre  of 

land^  and  the  judgement  of  oiv    temptibieia 

inclinations  and  actions,  the  hard-    the  jndgmoit 


Pitt  ch'  a  oanarie  poi,  aea»pre  era  pronto  ( 
Ne  mai  fa  aleaao  de'  auoi  &tti  cepreaio, 
Sc  non  qnaodo  ebbe  i  teatimoDi  appreaio.* 


** 


The  real  o*  th*  wiDter,  I  beUcre*  waa  apeat 
in  actioaa  worthy  of  ctenai  fame ; 

Whkh  hitherto  are  in  rach  darkncoa  pent 
That  If  I  name  them  not  I'm  not  to  blame : 

Orlando'a  noble  mind  being  atill  more  bent 
To  do  great  acta  than  boast  him  d  the  aamei 

80  that  no  deeda  of  hi»  were  erer  known 

Bat  thoee  that  Inckilj  had  lookera-on." 


I  S  CoHm,  i.  IS. 

*  Arfoeto,  Ortentfo,  canto  L  81. 

*  Roraee,  Old.  iii.  8, 17. 
«  Cleeto,  it  FbM.  i.  10« 

*  Id.  3We.  QiMai.  ▼ 


est  and  most  Imnortant  thing  that  {^"^"^ 
is,  we  refor  to  uie  voice  and  de- 
termination of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  igno- 
rance, injostioe,  and  inconstancy.  Is  it  reason- 
able'tiiat  the  life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  fools?  An  qiddquam 
stultmSf  quam^  quos  singuhs  eontemnaSf  eos 
aliquid  jnttare  esse  universos  ?*  ''  Can  anything 
be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  those  you 
despise  singly  can  be  any  other  than  despicable 
when  joined  together?"  He  that  makes  it  his 
business  to  please  them  will  never  have  done ; 
"'tis  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit: 
Nil  tarn  inestmabile  est,  qwan  ommt  imtl^iftf- 
dims.*  "  Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitade."  Demetrius?  pleasantly  said, 
of  the  voice  of  the  peool^  that  he  made  no 
more  account  of  that  which  came  from  above 
than  of  that  which  came  from  below.  Cicero 
says  more :  Effo  hoc  Judico^  si  quando  turve 
non  sitf  teamen  non  esse  non  turpe,  ^mtm  ia  h 
muHUudine  laudetur,^  "  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itself  vet  it 
cannot  but  become  so  when  commended  by  the 
multitade."  No  art,  no  activity  of  wit,  could 
conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so  wandering 

S  VCTf,  xizi.  34. 

7  Senecn,  Rpiai.  01.    DeeMtrina  waa  a  Cjnie  phUo*opher, 
ftunoua  at  Rome  in  the  feign  of  Ner^ 


>  Dt  r*ntk.  U.  1ft. 
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And  irregular  a  gnide :  in  this  windy  confusion 
of  noise,  vulgar  reports,  and  opinions,  that 
drive  us  on,  no  way  worth  anytning  can  be 
chosen.  Let  us  not  purpose  to  ourselves  so 
floating  and  wavering  an  end :  let  us  follow 
constantly  after  reason ;  let  the  public  appro- 
bation follow  us  tihere,  if  it  will;  and  as  it 
wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  reason 
sooner  to  expiect  it  by  any  other  way  than  that. 
Though  I  would  not  follow  the  straight  way 
because  it  is  straight,  I  would,  however,  follow 
it  for  having  experimentally  found  tha^  at  the 
end  of  the  re^oning,  'tis  commonly  the  most 
happy,  and  of  the  greatest  utility :  Dedit  hoc 

juvarent}  ''  This  gift  providence  has  given 
to  man,  that  honest  thin^  should  be  the 
roost  de^ghtful."  The  manner  pf  old  said  to 
Neptune,  in  a  great  tempest :  ''  O  eod,  thou 
mayest  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  mayest  destroy  me ;  but,  whether  or  no, 
I  will  steer  my  rudder  true.'"  I  have  seen,  in 
my  time,  a  thousand  men  of  supple  and  am- 
biguous natures,  and  that  no  one  doubted  but 
they  were  more  worldly  .wise  than  I,  ruined 
where  I  have  saved  myself: 

Biai  naoeMmi  pou6  esrer*  doloi.* 
"  I  laugb'd  to  Me  tiieir  unsucceuful  wUm." 

Paulas  iBmilius,  ^oine  on  his  glorious  ex- 
pedition to  Macedonia,  above  all  things  chai]^ 
the  people  of  Rome  not  to  speak  of  nis  actions 
during  nis  absence.^  The  licence  of  judgments 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  great  affiurs !  Forasmuch 
as  every  one  has  not  die  firmness  of  Fabius 
against  adverse  and  injurious  voices,  who  rather 
suffered  his  authority  to  be  dissected  by  the 
vain  fiucies  of  men  than  to  fulfil  less  well  hiis 
charge,  with  a  more  favourable  reputation  and 
popular  applause. 

Prai««  tnd  w-  There  IS  I  know  not  what  na- 
puution  Mt  at  tural  sweetness  in  hearing  one's- 
too  high  a  gelf  Commended ;  but  we  are  a 

great  deal  too  fond  of  it : 


price. 


Laudari  hand  meCaam,  neqne  enim  mihi  cornea  ilbra  eit| 
Sed  recti  flnemqne,  eztremumque  eeae  racuio, 
••  Euse*'  tanm,  et  **  beUe."» 

e  e         '  e  • 

*«  Think  not 
That  all  yonr  pniaea  I  ehoold  treat  with  eoom  ( 
No,  no  I  mj  nerree  are  n't  made  aa  dull  as  horn : 
But  that  your  *  BraToa  I'  and  that  eenaelcM  cry, 
Prore  that  all'i  rig^  and  perfect  I  deny.'^ 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  own :  I  would 
be  rich  of  myself,  and  not  by  borrowing. 
Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and  outward 
appearances ;  everylxniy  can  set  a  good  face  on 


1  QuintU.  InaHt.  OrtU.  i.  18. 
s  Seneca,  Bpitt.  B5. 

>  Ovid,  Htriod.  i.  18.  .  The  text,  howerer,  hae  JMam 
•ittwarfu— •*  I  wept  to  eee,"  &c. 

4  Liry,  zliv.  ]». 

>  Pen.  I.  47.    Haud  doee  not  occur  in  the  text. 
■  The  ring  ofapgeB.     Plato,  RepuAUe,  ii.  8. 

7  Horace,  Ejri$t.  i.  tS.  sg. 


the  matter  when  they  are  full  of  trembling  and 
terror  within :  they  do  not  see  my  heart,  they 
see  but  my  countenance.  'Tis  with  good  reason  I 
that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is  in  war ; 
for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than 
to  shift  in  time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit 
bravely,  when  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a 
chicken  ?  There  are  so  many  ways  to  avoid 
huotfding  a  man's  own  person,  that  we  have 
deceived  the  world  a  thousand  times  before  \re 
come  to  be  engaged  in  a  real  danger ;  and  even 
then,  finding  ounelves  in  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  we  can  make  a  shift 
ibr  that  time  to  conceal  our  apprehensions  by 
settine  a  good  face  on  the  business,  though  the 
heart  beats  within ;  and  had  we  the  use  of  the 
Platonic  rine,'  which  renders  those  invisible 
that  wear  it,  u  turned  inwards  towanis  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  a  great  many  would  very  often  hide 
themselves  when  they  ought  moat  to  appear, 
and  would  repent  being  plwsed  in  so  honourable 
a  posl^  where  necessity  made  them  brave. 

FaUoa  honor  jvrat,  «C  mendax  infitmia  temt 
Quem,  niai  mendoaam  et  mendacem  7^ 

*'  FUae  honour  pleaaca,  and  baae  ealoouiy 
AfUghta.—whom  7    Thoee  that  lo?e  to  hear  a  lie." 

Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  art 
founded  upon  external  appearances  are  marvel- 
lously uncertain  and  douDtful,  and  that  there  i^ 
no  so  certain  testimony  as  everyone  is  to  himself 
In  tliese  matters  how  many  drummer-boys  are 
companions  of  our  glory  7  He  that  stands  ^na 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he  in  that  do  more 
than  fifty  poor  pioneers,  who  open  him  the  way, 
and  cover  it  with  theur  own  bodies,  for  five- 
pence  a  day  pay,  hav€  done  before  him  ? 

Non,  quidqoid  tnrbida  Roma 
Eleret,  accedaa ;  examenque  improbum  in  Uln 
Caatigca  trutina :  nee  te  quaeaiTerii  extra.* 

*'  Follow  not  turbid  Rome*a  eo  eenaeleee  vaye 
Of  loading  ev'ry  thing  that'e  done  with  pniae  { 
Of  that  falw  balance  trust  not  to  the  teat. 
And  oat  of  thee  make  of  th>aelf  no  qoeet." 

The  dispersing  and  scatterine  our  names  into 
many^  mouths  we  call  making  tnem  more  great : 
we  will  have  them  there  weU  received,  and  that 
this  increase  turn  to  their  advantage,  which  is 
aU  that  can  be  excusable  in  this  design.  But 
the  excess  of  this  disease  proceeds  so  for  that 
many,  covet  to  have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will. 
Trogus  Pompeius*  says  of  Herostretos,  and 
Titos  Livius'®  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  that  they 
were  more  ambitious  of  a  ^reat  reputation  than 
of  a  good  one.  This  vice  is  very  common :  we 
are  more  solicitous  that  men  sp^ik  of  us,  than 
how  they  speak;  and  'tis  enough  for  us  that 
our  names  are  often  mentioned,  be  it  after  what 


'"  Perdue,  i.  S. 

*  The  inet&nce  mentioned  by  TTogne  (»intd  Jnhn  of  Salis- 
bury, Tiii.  ft),  is  Pauaanias,  who  killed  Philip  of  Uacedon : 
the  example  oi  Herostratus  is  cited  by  John  of  SalisbBry 
not  from  Trogus  as  abridged  by  Justin,  bat  from  VaL  Max. 
▼iti.  U,  ejrt.  ft. 

"  Livy,  Ti.  11. 
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manner  it  will ;  it  seems  that  to  be  kAown  is 
in  some  sort  to  have  a  man's  life  and  its  dura- 
tioo  in  another  man's  keepine.  I  for  my  part 
hold  that  I  am  only  in  myself ;  and  that  other 
life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  friends,  considering  it  naked  and  simply  in 
itself,  1  know  very  well  that  I  am  sensible  of 
no  fruit  or  enjoyment  of  it,  but  by  the  vanity 
of  a  fantastic  opinion ;  and  when  I  shall  be 
dead  I  shall  be  much  less  sensible  of  it,  and 
shall  withal  absolutely  lose  the  use  of  those  real 
advantages  that  sometimes  accidentally  follow 
it  I  shall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to 
take  hold  of  reputation,  or  whereby  it  may 
iake  hold  of  me ;  for  to  expect  that  my  name 
should  receive  it  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
name  that  is  enough  my  own :  of  two  that  I 
have,  one  is  common  to  all  my  race,  and  even 
to  otberralso :  there  is  one  family  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Montpelier  whose  surname  is  Mon- 
taigne ;  another  in  Brittany  and  Xaintonge 
calTed  De  la  Montaigne.  The  transposition  of 
one  syllable  only  is  enough  to  ravel  our  afiairs, 
so  that  I  shall  peradventure  share  in  their  glory, 
and  they  shall  partake  of  my  shame ;  and  more- 
over my  ancestors  were  formerly  sumamed 
Eyquem,  a  name  wherein  a  family  well  known 
in  England  at  this  day  is  concerned :  as  to  my 
other  name,  every  one  can  take  it  that  will ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  i  maj  honour  a  porter  in  my 
own  stead.  And  besides,  though  I  had  a  par* 
ticular  distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  dis- 
tinguish when  I  am  no  more  ?  Can  it  point 
out  and  fiivour  inanity  ? 


RoBc  lerior  dppas  non  imprimit 
Landat  posteiitM,  nunc  non  e  maaibua  illis. 
Nunc  non  e  tumido,  foftunaque  finnUn, 
Naaeontoriiote  7* 

'*  Will,  after  this,  thy  moBTDunantal  itonM 
PrcM  with  leaa  wdfht  upon  thy  rotted  bones? 
Posteritr  eommeniu  thee :  happy  thou  t 
But  will  thy  manes  such  a  gift  bestow 
As  to  make  violets  frtmi  thy-ashes  grow  7'* 

but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  For  the 
rest,  in  a  whole  battle,  where  ten  thousand 
men  are  maimed  or  killed,  there  vre  not  fifteen 
that  are  taken  notice  Of:  'it  must  needs  be 
some  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  conse- 
quence of  great  importance  that  fortune  bas 
added  to  it,  that  must  signalize  a  private  action, 
not  of  a  harquebusier  only,  but  of  a  captain  ; 
for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expose  a 
man's  self  bravely  to  the  peril  of  death,  is, 
indeed,  something  in  every  one  of  us,  because 
we  there  hazard  all,  but  for  the  world's  con«- 
cem,  they  are  things  so  ordinary,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  every  day  seen,  and  there  must  of 
necessity  be  so  many  of  the  same  kind  to  pro- 
duce any  notable  effect,  that  we  cannot  thence 
expect  any  particular  renown  ; 

Casus  mnltns  hie  cognitus.  ac  jam 
TVitas,  et  e  medio  fortuna  ductus  acerro.* 


*  Peri.  i.  S7.    Montaifne  hss  changed  the  sense  of  the 
Latin,  and  substitated  po$terUaM  for  cotufivtt. 

*  Jweaal,  xiii.  0. 


"  The  action  once  was  fam*d ;  but  now,  worn  old, 
With  common  acts  of  fortune  is  eoroU'd." 

Of  SO  many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
valiant  men  that  have  died  within  these  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  France,  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge:  the  memory^  not  of  commandets 
only,  but  of  battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and 
Rone:  the  fortunes  of  above  half  the  world,^ 
for  want  of  a  record,  stir  not  fit>m  their  place, 
and  vanish  without  duration.  If  I  had  un- 
known events  in  my  possession  I  think  I  could 
with  great  ease  out-do  those  that  are  reconled, 
in  all  sorts  of  examples.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
even  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  amongst  so 
many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many  rare 
and  noble  exploits,  so  few  are  arrived  at  our 
knowledge? 

Ad  nos  tfai  tennis  tuam  pwiaWtwf  am.* 
'*  Which  fiuDM  to  these  oar  times  has  aeatee  bronght  down.*' 


It  will  be  much  if  a  hundred  yean  hence  it  be 
remembered^  in  ^neral,  that  in  our  times  tiiere 
were  civil  wars  m  France.  The  _. 
Lacedsemonians,  entering  into  cniieeduntol^ 
battle,  sacrificed  to  the  mnses,^  theLaeedamo- 
to  the  end  that  their  actions  ni«~.»»d*»>y- 
might  be  well  and  worthily  written ;  looking 
upon  it  as  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary,  favour, 
that  brave  acts  should  find  witnesses  that  icould 

SVe  them  life  and  memory.  Do  we  exnect 
at  at  every  musket-diot  we  receive,  and  at 
every  hazard  we  run,  there  must  be  a  registrar 
ready  to  record  it  ?  Not  to  say  Uiat  a  hun- 
dred FegistrarB  may  enrol  them,  whose  com- 
mentaries will  not  last  above  three  days,  and 
shall  never  come  to  the  sight  of  any  one.  We 
have  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  ancient 
writings ;  'tis  fortune  that  gives  them  a  shorter 
or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour ;  and 
'tis  lawful  to  doubt  whether  those  we  have  be 
not  the  worst,  not  having  seen  the  rest.  Men 
do  not  write  histories  of  things  of  so  little 
moment :  a  man  must  have  been  general  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  he  must  have  won  two 
and  fiftjr  set  battles,  and  dways  been  the 
weaker  m  number,  as  Caesar  did :  ten  thousand 
brave  fellows,  and  several  great  captains,  lost 
their  lives  bravely  itt  his  service,  whose  names 
lasted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children 
lived: 

Qnoe  funa  obecura  reeondit.* 
'*  Whom  time  has  not  delirer'd  o'er  to  fkme." 

Even  those  we  see  behave  themselves  the  best^ 
three  months  or  three  years  after  they  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head  are  no  more  spoken 
of  than  if  they  had  never  beer.  Whoever  will 
consider,  with  just  measure  and  proportion,  of 
what  kind  of  men,  and  of  what  sort  of  ac- 


»  ^nrid.  Til.  640. 

*  Piutaich,  Aputh,  of  Ike  La"  darmnn, 

»  JhTfictd,  T.  303. 
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tions,  the  glory  nuuntains  itself 
Wh»t  "^rt  «f       in  the  memory  of  books,  will  find 

Storcmem-  •*^*'  ^^'^  ***  ^cry  few  actioos 
bnnee  of  which  and  Very  few  persons  of  oar 
bopkJT"**  *"  times,  who  can  there  pretend  any 
right.  How  many  worthy  men 
have  we  seen  survive  their  own  reputation, 
who  have  seen  and*  suffered  the  honour  and 
glory f  most  Justly  acquired  in  their  youth,  ex- 
tinguished in  their  own  presence?  Ana  for 
thiie  years  of  this  fantastic  and  imaginary  life 
we  must  eo  and  throw  away  our  true  and 
essential  lire,  and  engage  ourselves  in  the  risk 
of  perpetual  death.  The  sages  propose  to  them* 
selves  a  nobler  and  more  just  end  in  so  import- 
ant an  enterprise :  Recte  facH  fecisse  merces 
est :  officii  fiiictus  ipsum  offiaxan  ut}  "  The 
lewara  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it : 
the  fruit  of  a  good  office  is  the  office  itself.'' 
It  were,  perhaps,  excusable  in  a  painter  or 
other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  gpramn^arian, 
to  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  name  by 
their  works ;  but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too 
noble  in  themselves  to  seek  any  other  reward 
than  from  their  own  worth,  and  especially  to 
seek  it  in  the  vanitj^  of  human  iudgments. 
If  this  fiilse  opimon,  nevertheless,  be  of  that 
use  to  the  public  as  to  keep  men 
Why  the  pub-  ia  their  duty :  if  the  people  are 
iic.pp^tat««    ^^jjy  g^j^^        to  Virtue;  if 

courted.  princes  are  touched  to  see  the 

world  bless  the  memory  of  Trajan 
and  abominate  that  of  Nero ;  if  it  moves  them 
to  see  the  name  of  that  great  scoundrel,  once 
so  terrible  and  feared,  so  fineely  cursed  and 
reviled  by  every  schoolboy  that  lights  upon  it ; 
let  it,  in  tlie  name  of  God,  increase,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  nursed  up,  cherished,  and 
countenanced  amongst  us.  And  Plato,^  bend- 
ing bis  whole  endeavour  to  make  his  citizens 
virtuous,  advises  them  not  to  despise  the  good 
esteem  of  the  people ;  and  says,  that  it  falls 
out  by  a  certain  oivine  inspiration  that  even 
die  wicked  themselves  oft-times,  as  well  by 
word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  distinguish  the 
virtuous  from  the  wickS.  This  person  and 
his  tutor  are  both  marvellous  bold  artificers, 
everywhere  to  add  divine  operations  and  reve- 
lations where  human  force  is  wanting:  Vt 
tragici  poeta  confugiunt  ad  deum,  quum  ex» 
pUcare  argumenti  exitum  rum  posrnnt  .**  '*  As 
the  tragic  poets  have  recourse  to  a  god,  when 
they  cannot  compass  the  catastrophe  of  their 
piece  :**  and,  perhaps,  for  tibis  reason  it  was, 
that  Timon,  railing  at  him,  odled  him  the 
mat  forger  of  miracles.^  Seeing  that  men,  by 
their  insufficiency,  cannot  pay  themselves  well 
enough  with  current  money,  let  the  counterfeit 
be  superadded.  'Tis  a  way  that  has  been  prac- 
tised by  all  the  legislators ;  and  there  is  no  go- 
vernment that  has  not  had  soine  mixtuie  eitner 


1  Senecft,  SpUt,  81. 

s  Ckno,  de  N»L  Deor,  1.  M. 


[of  eeremonial  vanity  or  fiilse  opinioD,  that 
serves  for  a  curb  to  keep  the  people  in  their 
duty.  'Tis  for  this  that  most  of  them  have  their 
fabulous  originab  and  beginnings,  so  enriched 
with  supernatural  mysteries :  'tis  this  that  hio 
given  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 
ucm  to  be  countenanced  by  mta  of  onder- 
standing ;  and  for  this  that  Numa  and  Serto- 
rius,  to  possess  their  men  with  a  better  opiDkm 
of  uiem,  fed  them  with  this  foppery ;  one  that 
the  nvmph  Efferia,  the  other  that  his  white 
hind,  brought  mem  all  their  councils  from  the 
god»:  and  the  authority  that  Numa  gave  to 
bis  laws,  under  the  tiUe  of  the  patronage  of 
this  goddess,  Zoroaster,  legisktor  of  the  Bee- 
trians  and  Persians,  gave  to  his  under  the 
name  of  the  eod  Oromazb ;  Trismegistus,  legis- 
lator of  the  Egyptians,  under  that  of  Mercnir ; 
Xamolxis,  legislator  of  the  Scythians,  under 
that  of  Vesta;  Charondas,  l^gisktor  of  the 
Chalcedonians,  under  that  of  Saturn ;  Minos^ 
legislator  of  the  Cretans,  under  that  of  Jupiter ; 
Lycurgusy  legislator  of  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
under  that  of  Apollo ;  and  Draco  and  Solon, 
leffislatorB  of  the  Athenians,  under  that  of 
Minerva :  and  every  government  has  a  god  at 
the  head  of  it ;  others  wisely,  that  truly  which 
Moses  set  over  the  Jews  at  their  departure  out 
of  Bgypt.  The  religion  of  the  Bedouins,  as 
the  Sire  de  Joinville  reports,'  amongst  other 
things,  enjoined  a  belief  that  the  som  of  him 
amongst  them  who  died  for  his  prince  went 
into  another  more  happv  body,  more  beautifol 
than  the  former ;  by  wnich  means  they  much 
more  willingly  ventured  their  lives ; 

In  femim  meu  jnona  vbie,  animaqae  cepeeei 
Mortle,  et  ignamm  ert  nditane  peroerevita.* 

<*  Men  covet  wonndi,  end  Urive  deeth  to  enbnoiu 
To  ■am  ft  life  thtt  wiU  ittum  it  base.'* 

This  is  a  very  salutary,  though  an  erroneous, 
belief.  Eveir  nation  has  many  such  examples 
of  its  own :  but  this  subject  would  require  a 
treatise  by  itself. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  dis- 
course, I  would  advise  the  ladies 
no  more  to  call  that  honour  which  JSiS'SS** 
is  but  their  duty:  Ui  enim  can-  whteheheiadiea 
nietudo  loquitur,  id  solum  dUdtur  ^  honour, 
honestum  quod  est  populanfama  ^"^^'f- 
ghriosum  f  "  Accoxding  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
which  only  approves  that  for  laudable  that  b 
glorious  by  the  public  voice ;"  their  duty  is 
the  mark,  theur  honour  but  the  outward  rind  : 
neither  would  t  advise  them  to  give  that  excuse 
in  payment  for  their  denials ;  tor  I  pre-suppose 
that  their  intentions,  their  desire  and  will, 
which  are  thines  wherein  their  honour  is  not 
at  all  coDcemed,  forasmuch  as  nothing  appeare 
without,  are  much  better  regulated  than  the 
effects: 


*  Leertivs,  Life  o/PUUo. 

*  In  hie  Mamoin,  c.  6S. 

*  Lueaa,  i.  eSl. 

'  Ckeio,  dt  FM».  ii.  i«. 
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Qm,  qok  oon  liecat,  non  bdt,  UU  fkcit  t^ 

**  81m  who  not  oim,  whom  men  reatniat  keept  in, 
Though  ahtt  forbear  th«  met,  conunita  the  nn  x" 

the  offence  both  towards  God  and  In  the 
conscience  is  as  great  to  desire  as  to  do :  and 
besides,  they  are  actions  so  private  and  secret 
of  themselves  as  woold  be  easily  enough  kept 
fipom  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein  the 
honour  consists,  if  they  had  not  another  respect 
to  their  duty,  and  the  affection  ^ey  hour  to 
chastity  for  itself.  Every  woman  of  honour 
will  much  rather  choose  to  lose  her  honour 
than  to  hurt  her  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  PRBSUKPnON. 

Thbbb  is  another  sort  of  glory,  which  is  the 
having  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  own  worth. 
'Tis  an  inconsiderate  affection  with  which  we 
flatter  ourselves,  and  that  represents  us  to  our- 
selves different  horn  what  we  truly  are :  like 
the  passion  of  love,  that  lends  beauties  and 
g^races  to  the  person  beloved,  and  that  makes 
uiose  who  are  caught  with  it,  with  a  depraved 
and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing  they 
love  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would,  not,  nevertheless^  for  fear  of  failing 
Tbefewof         9.^  ^.^  other  side,  that  a  man 


praMimption 
OOf  ht  BOC  to 
give  OS  too 
OMUi  aa  opi- 
nion of  out* 
•drct,  nor  to 
hinder  w  from 
makinc  ovT' 
■elfes 


being  guiitjr  of  should  not  know  himself  aright, 
or  think  himself  less  than  be  is; 
the  judgment  ought  in  all  things 
to  keep  itself  upright  and  just : 
'tis  all  the  reason  in  the  world  he 
should  discern  in  himsc^,  as  wdl 
as  in  others,  what  truth  sets  be- 
fore him:  if  he  be  Csesar,  let 
him  boldlv  think  himself  the  greatest  captain 
in  the  world.  We  are  nothing  K>ut  ceremony  : 
ceremony  carries  ns  away,  and  we  leave  the 
substance  of  things :  we  hold  by  the  boranches, 
and  quit  the  trunk  and  the  lx>dy:  we  have 
taught  the  ladies  to  blush  when  they  hear  that 
but  named  which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid 
to  do :  we  dare  not  csll  our  members  by  their 
right  names,  vet  are  not  afraid  to  emplov  them 
in  all  sort  or  debauches:  ceremony  forDids  us 
to  express  by  words  things  that  are  lawful  and 
natural,  and  we  obey  it ;  reason  forbids  us  to 
do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody  obeys 
it.  I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws  of 
ceremony:  n>r  it  neither  permits  a  man  to 
speak  well  of  himself  nor  ill.  We  will  leave 
her  there  for  this  time. 

They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has 
made  to  pass  their  lives  in  some  eminent  degree, 
may,  by  their  publio  actions,  manifest  what 
they  are :  but  they  whom  she  has  only  em- 
ployed in  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  nobody  will 
say  a  word,  unless  they  speak  themselves^  are 

>  Orid,  jMor.  Hi.  4.  4. 
^  Homee,  Sat.  ii.  1.  M. 
*  TMitw,  4fHoeln,  e.  1. 


to  be  excused  if  they  take  the  boldness  to  speak 
of  themselves  to  such  whose  interest  it  is  to 
know  them ;  by  the  example  of  Lucilius, 

Ille  Tdnt  fldie  ircann  sodftliboa  olim 
Cfedebat  librii,  neque  si  male  cenerat,  naqaam 
Deenrrena  alio,  neque  ai  bene :  quo  fit,  at  omib 
VotiTa  pateat  veluti  doKripta  tdielU 
Vita  eenia ;« 

"  Bia  war  WBB  in  hia  booka  lo  apeak  hia  mind, 
Aa  freely  as  hia  leoeti  he  would  tell 
To  a  tried  friend,  and,  take  it  iU  or  well. 
He  held  hia  cuatom.    Hence  it  came  to  paaa 
The  old  man'a  life  la  then,  aa  in  a  glaaa ;" 

he  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and 
Noughts,  and  there  pourtrayed  himself  such 
as  he  found  himself  to  be:  nee  id RutiUo  ei 
Scauro  citra  fdem  out  ohtrectatumi  fuit^ 
**  Nor  were  Rntilius  or  Scarus  misbelieved  or 
condemned  for  so  doing." 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  infancy 
there  was  observed  in  me  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  carriage  and  behaviour,  that  seemed  to  relish 
of  pride  and  arrogance.  I  will  say  this  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  have  con- 
ditions and  propensities  so  proper  and  so  incor- 
norated  into  us  that  we  have  not  the  means  to 
reel  and  be  aware  of  them :  and  of  such  natural 
inclinations  the  body  will  readily  retain  some 
bent,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  It 
was  a  certain  affectation  becoming  to  his  beauty 
that  made  Alexander  carry  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  Alcibiades  to  lisp;  Julius  Csesar* 
scratched  his  head  with  one  nnger,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  a  man  full  of  troublesome  thoughts ; 
and  Cicero,  as  I  take  it,  was  wont  to  wrinkle 
up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a  man  given  to  scoffing : 
such  motions  as  these  may  imperceptibly  hap- 

Ftn  in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones  which 
meddle  not  with^  as  salutations  and  congees, 
by  which  men  tor  the  most  part  unjustly 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  humble  and 
courteous ;  one  may  be  humble,  out  of  pride. 
I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially  in 
summer,  and  never  am  so  Miluted  but  I  pay  it 
again,  from  persons  of  what  quality  soever, 
unless  they  be  in  my  own  pay.  I  should  make 
it  my  request,  to  some  princes  that  I  luow, 
that  they  should  be  more  sparing  of  that  cere- 
mony, and  bestow  that  courtesy  where  it  is 
more  due ;  for  being  so  indiscreetly  and  indif- 
ferently oonfeired  on  all,  they  are  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose :  if  they  be  without  respect  of 
persons,  they  lose  theur  effect.  Amongst  irre- 
gular countenances,  let  us  not  forget  that  severe 
one  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  always 
in  public  held  bis  head  quite  upright,  without 
bending  or  turning  on  either  side,  not  so  much 
as  to  look  upon  those  who  salutea  him  on  one 
side,  plantbff  his  body  in  a  stiff,  immovable 
posture,  without  suffering  it  to  yield  to  the 
motion  of  his  coach :  not  daringr  so  much  as 
to  spit,  blow  his  nose,  or  wipe  his  face,  before 
people.*  I  know  not  whether  the  gestures  thai 


4  FIntaKh,  Life  (tfCmmtr,  c  I.    71m 
ef  FonpOT.    Seoee.  C<mhvp»  iii.  10. 
»  Anunianua  Maiceilinna,  nL  14. 
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were  observed  in  me  were  of  this'  first  quality, 
and  whether  I  bad  really  any  secret,  propensity 
to  this  vice,  as  it  might  well  be ;  and  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  toe  motions  of  the  body: 
but  as  to  the  motions  of  the  soul,  I  will  here 
confess  what  I  think  of  the  matter. 

This  sort  of  glory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  in  setting  too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves, 
and  the  other  in  setting  too  little  a  value  upon 

others.  As  to  the  one,  methinks 
Montaigne  apt  these  Considerations  ought,  in  the 
Ui^^^raawi  fi"*  place,  to  be  of  some  force : 
poMCMions.        I  feel  myself  importuned  by  an 

error  of  the  soul  that  displeases 
me,  both  as  it  is  unjust  and  as  it  is  troublesome ; 
I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it 
out;  wuich  is  that  I  lessen  the  just  value  of 
things  that  I  possess,  and  over- value  others, 
because  they  are  foreign,  absent,  and  none  of 
mine :  this  humour  spreads  very  iar.  As  the 
prerogative  of  authority  makes  husbands  look 
upon  their  own  wives  with  an  unjustifiable  dis- 
dain, and  many  fathers  their  children,  so  'tis 
with  me;  betwixt  two  works  of  equal  merit 
I  should  always  throw  a  weight  into  the 
scale  against  my  own ;  not  so  much  that  the 
jealousy  of  mv  preferment  and  bettering 
troubles  my  judtsment,  and  hinders  me  frpm 
satbfying  myself  as  that  dominion  of  itself 
begets  a  contempt  of  what  is  our  own,  and 
over  which  we  nave  an  absolute  command. 
Foreign  governments,  manners,  and  languages, 
insinuate  themselves  into  my  esteem;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  Latin  allures  me  by  favour  of 
its  dignity,  to  value  it  above  its  due,  as  it  does 
children  and  the  common  sort  of  people.  The 
economy,  house,  horse,  of  my  neighbour,  though 
no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize  above  my  own, 
because  they  are  not  mine :  moreover,  being 
very  ignorant  in  my  own  afiairs.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  assurance  everv  one  nas  of  himself; 
whereas  there  b  hardfy  any  thing  that  I  am 
sure  I  know,  or  that  I  dare  be  responsible  to 
myself  that  I  can  do.  I  have  not  my  means  of 
doing  anvthing  stated  and  ready,  and  am  only 
instructed  therein  after  the  efiect ;  as  doubtful 
of  my  own  force  as  I  am  of  another.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  I  happiien  to  do  any  tiling 
commendable,  I  attribute  it  more  to  my  fortune 
than  my  industry ;  forasmuch  as  I  plan  every- 
thing by  chance  and  in  fear.  I  have  this  also 
in  eeneral,  that  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity 
has  lield  of  men  in  the  gross,  I  most  willingly 
embrace,  and  most  adhere  to,  those  that  most 
contemn  and  undervalue  us.  Methinks  phi- 
losophy has  never  so  faur  a  game  to  play  as 
when  It  falls  upon  our  vanity  and  presumption ; 
when  it  most  lays  open  our  irresolution,  weak- 
ness, and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too 
good  opinion  that  man  has  of  himself  to  be  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  the  most  false  opinions, 
both  public  and  private.  Those  people  who 
ride  astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who 


^  Horaee,  de  Arte  Poetie«i,  t.  37s. 


see  80  far  into  the  heavens,  are  worse  to  ne 
than  a  man  that  comes  to  draw  my  teeth :  for 
in  the  study  I  pursue,  the  subject  of  which  is 
man,  findinz  so  great  a  variety  of  judgmente, 
so  great  a  labynnUi  of  difiiculties  one  within 
another,   so  peat   diversity  and  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  scnool  of  wisdom  itself:  you  may 
judge,  seeing  those   people  could  not  resolve 
upon  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their 
own    condition,  which   is   continually  before 
their  eyes  and  within  them,  seeing  they  do  not 
know  how  that  moves  which  they  themselvei 
move,  nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
springs  they  themselves  govern  and  make  use 
of,  how  can  I  believe  them  about  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  Nile  ?     "  The  curiosity  of 
knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  for  a 
scourge,"  says  the  Holy  Scripture. 
^  But  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself,  it 
were  very  diflicult,  methinks,  that  any  other 
should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself,  nay, 
that  any  other  should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of 
me,  than  I  have  of  myself.    I  look  upon  myself 
as  one  of  the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that 
I  have  no  better  opinion  of  myself;  guilty  of 
the  meanest  and  most  popular  defects,  but  not 
disowned  or  excused,  and  do  not  value  myself 
upon  any  other  account  than  be-    jf^m— ^  ,1 
cause  I  Know  my  own  value.     If    ..TaduDicw 


wajadiaplened 
own 


there  be  any  glory  in  the  case,  'ds  with  hii 
superficially  infused  into  me  by  SSSSTiV  w« 
the  treachery  of  my  complexion,  poeticsi  cmsj** 
and  hais  no  body  that  my  judg- 
ment  can  discern ;  I  am  sprinklea,  but  not  dyed : 
for  in  truth,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mind,  there 
is  nothing  ever  went  from  me,  be  it  what  it 
will,  with  which  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  the  appro- 
bation of  others  makes  me  not  think  the  better 
of  myself.  My  judgment  is  tender  and  difljcuit, 
especially  in  things  that  concern  myself;  l^^ 
own  myself  continually,  and  feel  myself  uoai 
and  waver  by  reason  of  my  weakness ;  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  that  satisfies  my  judgiDeot. 
My  sight  is  clear  and  regular  enough,  but  ip 
working  it  is  apt  to  dazzle ;  as  I  most  mani- 
festly find  in  poetry ;  I  love  it  infinitely,  mU 
am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other 
men's  works:  but,  in  truth,  when  I  ^V?y 
myself  to  it,  I  play  the  child,  and  am  not  able 
to  endure  myself.  A  man  may  play  the  fopl  m 
every  thing  else,  but  not  in  poetry ; 

If  ediocribna  ease  poetia, 
Non  di,  Don  homiaea,  noo  conoeaterf)  eolumnae*^ 

"  Bttt  neither  men,  nor  goda,  nor  columna  nueant 
Poets  should  ever  be  indiffeient  :*' 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  were  writ  over  tlie 
doors  of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  so  many  rhymers ! 

Verum 
Nil  aeauioa  est  malo  poeta.' 

"  But  the  truth  is  thia. 
Nought  mora  sepure  than  a  bad  poet  is ;" 


.    2  Uartial,  zii.  63.  IS. 
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WLy  have  not  we  such  people?  DionysiiUy 
the  fiither,  valued  himself  upon  nothing  morp 
than  his  poetry  :  at  the  01}  mpic  Games,  with 
chariots  surpassing  all  others  in  magnificence,  he 
sent  also  poets  and  musicians  to  present  his 
▼erses,  witn  tents  and  pavilions  royally  gilt  and 
hung  with  tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to 
be  recited,  the  eicellency  of  the  nronunciation 
at  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people ; 
but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  weigh  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  firet  entered 
into  disdain,  and  continuing  to  nettle  their 
judgments,  presently  proceeded  to  fury,  and 
ran  to  pull  down  and  tear  to  pieces  all  his 
pavilions ;  and  in  that  his  chariots  neither  per- 
formed any  thing  to  purpose  in  the  course,  and 
that  the  ship  wnich  brought  back  his  people 
failed  of  making  Sicily,  and  was  by  the  tempest 
driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Taren- 
tum,  these  same  people  certainly  believed  it 
was  through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  incensed, 
as  they  themselves  were,  against  that  paltry 
poem  /  and  even  the  mariners  themselves,  who 
escaped  from  the  wreck,  seconded  this  opinion 
of  the  people,  to  which  also  the  oracle,  that 
foretold  his  death,  seemed  to  subscribe :  which 
was,  "  That  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end 
wben  he  should  have  overcome  those  who  were 
better  than  himself ;"  which  he  interpreted  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  surpasse^him  in  power ; 
and  having  war  with  them,  often  declined  the 
victory,  not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  predic- 
tion :  but  he  understood  it  ill ;  for  the  god 
pointed  at  the  time  to  the  *ad vantage  that  by 
&vour  and  injustice  he  obtained  at  Athens  over 
the  traffic  poets,  better  than  himself,  having 
caused  nis  own  play,  called  the  Leneians,  to  be 
acted  in  emulation,  presently  after  which  vic- 
tory he  died,  and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he 
conceived  at  his  success. ' 

What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  so  really 
and  in  itself,  but  in  comparison  of  other  worse 
things,  that  I  see  are  well  enough  received. 
I  envy  the  happiness  of  those  that  can  please 
and  hug  themselves  in  what  they  do ;  for  'tis  a 
very  easy  way  of  being  pleased,  because  a  man 
extracts  that  pleasure  horn  himself;  especially  if 
he  be  constant  in  his  self-conceit.  I  know  a 
poet,  ^;ainst  whom  both  the  intelligent  in 
poetry  and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home, 
both  heaven  and  earth,  cry  out  that  he  nnder- 
stands  very  little  in  it;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  be 
has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of  himself, 
but  is  always  beginning  some  new  piece, 
always  contnving  some  new  invention,  and 
stiU  persists,  by  so  much  the  more  obstinate 
as  it  is  only  himself  that  stands  up  in  his 
defence. 


t  Diod.  SiculttB,  liT.  104. 

>  Id.  x«.  74.  But  IfonUigne  Hm  here  committed  a  lin. 
Kulw  blunder,  mUlaUnr  the  LeneiM*,  feesU  eelebnted  in 
Honour  of  Becehue  by  diwnatic  exhibitioni,  for  the  name  of  the 
trm|rr<i7,  which  wm  really  called  "  The  Ranaom  of  Hector.*' 
See  Tloi  ChUimi,  ▼.  l/S. 


My   works    are  so    far   from    What  notiop 
pleasing  me,  that  as  often  as  I    S\T5^'*^ 
retaste  them  they  disgust  me : 


worka. 


Cum  relego,  acriiwtne  pudet ;  quia  plurima  oerao^ 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judiee,  oigna  llni.' 

"  When  I  peruie,  I  blush  at  what  Vrt  writ. 
And  think  'tia  only  for  the  fire  fit :" 

I  have  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  a  certain 
confused  image,  which  presents  me,  as  in  a 
dream,  a  better  form  than  what  I  have  made 
use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it,  nor  fit  it  to  my 
purpose ;  and  yet  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the 
meaner  sort.  Bv  which  I  conclude  tiiat  the 
productions  of  tnose  rich  and  great  souls  of 
former  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  imagination  or  wish ;  their  writ- 
ings do  not  only  satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they 
astonish  me  and  ravish  me  with  admiration  ;  I 
judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it,  if  not  to  the 
utmost,  yet  so  far  at  least  as  to  show  me  'tis 
impossible  for  me  to  aspire  thither.  Whatever 
I  undertdce,  I  owe  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  as 
Plutarch  says  of  some  one,^  to  commend  myself 
to  their  favour : 

8i  quid  entm  placet, 
8i  quid  dulee  hominum  aensabui  influit, 
Debentur  lepidia  omnia  Oratiii  i 

"  If  any  thiof  can  pleafe  that  e'er  I  write, 
If  to  men's  minds  it  miniiten  delight. 
All's  to  the  lorely  Graces  due : 

They  abandon  me  throughout;  all  I  write  is 
rude ;  polish  and  beauty  are  wanting :  I  cannot 
set  things  ofif  to  an  advantage :  mj  handling 
adds  nothing  to  the  matter ;  for  which  reason 
I  must  have  it  forcible,  very  full,  and^  that  has 
lustre  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that 
are  popular  and  gay,  'tis  to  follow  my  own 
inclination,  who  do  not  affect  a  ffrave  and  cere- 
monious wisdom,  as  the  world  does;  and  to 
make  mvself  more  spriehtly,  not  Montaima*. 
my  style,  which  would  rather  tt^ST^ 
have  tnem  grave  and  severe :  at 
least  if  I  may  call  an  informal  and  irregular  way 
of  speaking,  a  vulgar  jargon^  and  a  method 
without  method,  definition,  division,  or  con- 
clusion, perplexed  like  that  of  Amafanius  and 
Raberius,*  a  style.  I  can  neither  please  nor 
delight,  much  less  ravish  any  one:  the  best 
story  in  the  world  is  spoiled  by  my  handline. 
I  cannot  speak  but  in  earnest,  and  am  totally 
unprovided  of  that  &cility  which  I  observe  in 
many  of  my  acouaintance,  of  entertaining  the 
first  comers,  and  keeping  a  whole  company  in 
breath,  or  occupying  the  ear  of  a  prince  with 
all  sorts  of  discourse,  without  being  weary; 
they  never  wantincp  matter,  by  reason  of  the 
fiu^ulty  and  grace  &ey  have  in  taking  hold  of 


s  Orid,  it  Ponio,  L  5.  IS. 

*  Of  Zenoeratea,  in  the  PneepU  o/Marriagt, 

i  Amalanius  et  Rabirins,  nulla  arte  adhibita,  de  rebus  ant« 

ocnloe  poaitis  vulnri  sermone  di«putaii'  ;  nihil  dcfiuiunt. 

nihil  partiuntnr,  nfliil  apU  intcrrogiaione  concluduat.— Cic. 

ileod.  i.  S. 
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the  fint  thing  Atarted,  and  aecommodatme  it 
to  the  hamour  and  capacity  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  like 
solid  discourses,  nor  I  to  tell  stories.  The  first 
and  easiest  reasons,  which  are  commonly  the 
hest  taken,  I  know  not  how  to  employ  ;  I  am 
an  ill  orator  for  the  common  sort :  I  am  apt  pf 
every  thin^^  to  say  the  utmost  extreme  that  I 
know.  Cicero  is  of  opinion  that,  in  treatises  of 
philosophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardest  part : 
if  it  be  so,  I  do  wise  in  sticking  to  the  conclu- 
sion.^ And  yet  we  are  to  know  how  to  wind 
the  string  to  all  notes,  and  the  sharpest  is  that 
which  is  most  seldom  touched.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  perfection  in  elevating  an  empty,  as  in 
supporting  a  weiehty,  thing:  a  man  mtist  some- 
times superficially  handle  things,  sometimes  go 
deep  into  them.  I  know  very  well  that  most 
men  keep  thcnnselves  in  the  lower  form,  for  not 
conceiving  thines  otherwise  than  by  this  outer 
bark;  but  I  likewise  know  that  the  greatest 
masters,  and  Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  often 
seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  and  popular  manner  of 
speaking  and  treatinjf  of  things,  maintaining 
them  with  graces  which  are  never  wanting  to 
them. 

As  to  the  rest,  mv  language  has  nothing  in 
it  facile  and  polished:  'tis  rough  and  scornful, 
free  and  irregular  in  its  dispositions,  and  there- 
fore pleases  me,  if  not  by  my  judgment,  by  my 
inclination:  but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I 
:iometimes  give  myself  too  much  rein ;  and  that, 
by  force  of  endeavour  to  avoid  art  and  affecta- 
tion, I  tail  into  the  other  inconvenience : 


Breria 
Obaeoiui  do.* 


laboio. 


(t 


Aiming  at  ahortnen,  I  become  obeeiin." 


Plato  says^  that  the  long  or  the  short  are 
not  properties  that  either  take  away  or  give 
lustre  to  language.  Should  I  attempt  to  foUow 
tbe  other  more  moderate  and.  united  stvle,  I 
should  never  attain  unto  it;  and  thouffh  the 
short  round  periods  of  Sallust  best  suit  with  my 
humour,  yet  I  find  Caesar  much  greater  and 
much  harder  to  imitate;  and  though  my  in- 
clination would  rather  prompt  me  to  imitate 
Seneca's  way  of  writing,  yet  I  nevertheless 
more  esteem  that  of  PlutarcL  Both  in  doing 
and  speaking  I  simply  follow  my  own  natund 
way ;  whence,  perhaps,  it  fiUls  out  Uiat  I  am 
better  at  speaking  than  writine.  Motion  and 
action  animate  words,  especially  in  those  who 
lay  about  them  briskly,  as  I  do,  and  grow  hot : 
tbe  comportment,  tbe  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  robe,  and  the  tribunal,  will  set  off  some 
things  that  of  themselves  would  api^ear  no 
better  than  prating.     Messala  complains,  in 


1  Vontai^  (obserret  Ur.  Coete)  only  qootet  this  eenti- 
ment  to  ridicule  Cicero,  whom  he  treeta  nther  ■•  a  fine  ora- 
tor than  an  acute  phiioeopher,  in  which  he  wm  not  much  in 
the  wrong;  fw  wkocTcr  nicdy  examinee  Cieero'a  philoto- 
phtcal  work*  will  eaailv  lee  that  they  are  only  the  aentimenta 
ot  Plato,  Ariatotla,  Epieunia,  Zeno^  &c.  eleganUy  and  poUtely 
tfunalated  into  f  rutin  _ 


Tacitus,^  of  the  strai^htness  and  stiffness  of 
some  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  fi^ion 
of  the  benches  where  the  orators  were  to  de- 
claim, that  weakened  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tonffue  is  corrupted  both  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  otherwise,  by  the 
barbarism  of  my  country :  I  ^,|[5"^  ^^ 
never  saw  a  man  who  ww  a  na-  SuSwt  of  hta 
tive  of  any  of  the  provinces  on  native  eountry. 
this  side  of  the  kingdom  who 
had  not  a  twang  of  his  place  of  birth  moat 
ofiensive  to  ears  purely  French.  And  yet  it  is 
not  that  I  am  so  perfect  in  my  Perigordian ;  for 
I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  German,  nor  do  I 
much  care;  'tis  a  language  (as  are  all  the  rrat 
about  me,  on  every  side,  Poitou,  Xaintonge, 
Angonleme,  Umosin,  Auverffue),  —  scurvy, 
drawling,  dirty.  There  is  indeed  above  its, 
towards  the  mountains,  a  sort  of  Gascon  spoken 
that  I  am  mightily  taken  with,  blunt,  brief, 
si^ificant,  and,  in  truth,  a  more  manly  and 
military  language  than  any  other  I  know  ; 
as  sinewy,  powerful,  and  pertinent,  as  the 
French  is  graceful,  neat,  and  luxuriant 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  my 
mother-tongue,  I  have  by  discountenance  lost 
the  readjy  use  of  speaking  it,  and  indeed  of 
writing  It  too ;  wherein  I  formerly  had  a  par- 
ticular reputation ;  by  which  you  may  see  how 
inconsiderable*!  am  on  that  side. 

Beauty  is  a  thing  of  great  recommendation 
in  the  correspondence  amongst  men;  'tis  tlie 
principal  means  of  acquiring,  the 
favour  and  good-liking  of  one  ?5l'wIiJ2 
another,  and  no  man  is  so  bar-  the  body, 
barotts  .and  morose  that  does  not 
perceive  himself  in  some  sort  struck  with  its 
attraction.  The  body  has  a  great  share  in  our 
being,  has  an  eminent  phice  there,  and  therefore 
its  structure  and  symmetry  are  of  very  just 
consideration.  They  who  go  about  to  disunite 
and  separate  our  two  principal  parts  from  one 
another  are  to  blame :  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, reunite  and  rejoin  them :  we  must  com- 
mand the  soul,  not  to  withdhtw  to  entertain 
itself  apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the 
body  (neither  can  she  do  it  but  by  some  ridicu- 
lous counterfeit),  but  to  unite  benelf  close  to  it, 
to  embrace,  cherish,  assist,  govern,  and  advise 
it,  and  to  bring  it  bock  and  set  it  into  the  true 
way  when  it  wanders ;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and 
be  a  husband  to  it ;  forasmuch  as  their  effects 
do  not  appear  to  be  divenie  and  contrary,  but 
uniform  and  concurring.  Christians  have  a  par- 
ticular instruction  concerning  this  connexion  ; 
for  tiiey  know  that  the  divine  justice  embraces 
this  society  and  junction  of  body  and  soul,  even 
to  the  making  the  body  capable  of  eternal  re- 


*  Horace,  deArte  Poet.  ▼.  S5. 
3  Republic,  X. 

*  De  Oruioribut,  which  treatiae,  it  la  to  be  obeerred 

^"^i?Sf  iffiTi^il  *>««"»*i'«Jy  *o  Tacitua.  and,  indeed,  it » 
oifflcult  to  withhold  our  eoncurrence. 
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wuds  or  pantthmentB ;  and  that  Ood  has  an 
eye  to  every  man's  wa^rSy  and  will  have  him 
receive  entire  his  chaitnement  or  reward,  ac- 
oordiog  to  his  meiite.  The  sect  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, of  all  others  the  most  sociable,  attributes 
to  wisdom  this  sole  care,  equally  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  these  two  associate  parts :  and 
the  other  sects,  in  not  sufficientlv  applying 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  mixture 
shew  themselves  to  be  biassed,  one  for  the 
body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  with  eoual 
error ;  and  to  have  lost  their  subject,  whicii  is 
man,  and  their  guide|^ii»iiioh  they  in  general 
confess  to  be  nature,  y^he  first  distinction  that 
ever  was  amongst  men,  and  the  first  considera- 
tion that  gave  some  pre-eminence  over  others, 
'tis  likely,  was  the  advantage  of  beauty :. 

AgTM  diTttere  atoae  dedere 
Pro  ftde  CHJutqiie,  ct  viribiu,  ingeaio<]Qe ; 
Nam  faan  muUum  valuit,  Tlreaque  ng«bMit.* 

"  Tlien  itemdy  boonda 
If  «%*d  out  to  every  man  haa  piitate  grmmda ; 
Kach  had  haa  proper  ahara,  each  ooe  waa  fit. 
According  to  hia  bcanty,  atrength,  or  wit; 
For  beauty,  then,  and  atrangth,  had  moit  eommuid.*' 

NoW|  I  am  something  lower  than  the  mid- 
Uontai  »a  ^^  «tature,'  a  defect  that  not  only 
gfZgJ^  *  borders  unon  deformity,  but  car- 
ries withal  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience along  with  it,  especially  to  those  who 
are  in  command ;  for  the  auuority  which  a 
graceful  mopsence  and  a  majestic  mien  b^^  is 
wantinff.,.^C.  Marius  did  not  willingly  enlist 
any  sottfters  that  were  not  six  feet  high/  **  The 
Courtier"^  has,  indeed,  reason  to  desire,  in  the 
gentleman  he  is  forming,  a  moderate  stature 
rather  than  an  v  other,  and  to  reject  all  stranse- 
ness  that  should  make  him  "be  pointed  at.  But 
in  choosing,  if  he  must  in  this  mediocrity  have 
him  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
atondard.  I  would  not  do  so  for  a  soldier. 
'£iule  men,  says  Aristotle,*  are  pretty,  but  not 
handsome ;  and^greatneas  of  soul  is  discern^ 
in  a  great  bodv/as  beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous 
stature : '  th^Vthiopians  and  Indians,  says  he,'' 
in  choosing  their  kings  and  magistrates,  had  a 
special  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their 
persons.  They  had  reason :  for  it  creates  re- 
spect in  those  that  follow  them,  and  is  a  terror 
to  the  enemy  to  see  a  leader,  of  a  brave  and 
goodly  stature,  maroh  at  the  head  of  a  troop. 

Ipae  iaier  primoa  pneatanti  eoipen  Tnmaa 
Veititiir,  arma  tcnena,  et  toCo  tcrtifea  anpia  cat.  * 

"  The  iraeefal  Tnmaa,  talleat  by  the  bead. 
Shaking  hia  anna,  himaelf  the  warriora  led." 

Our  holy  and' heavenly  King,  of  whom  every 


1  Loeret.  t.  IIOQ. 

'  Uontaaane  eiaewhere  talha  of  himaelf  aa  bdi^  ^  little 
man.  In  hit  jonmey  through  Italy  he  remarks,  with  a  aort 
of  gratification,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Franda  Maria  da'  Me- 
ittcTwaaMaAd^Af. 

*  Vegetitta,  i.  S. 

*  II  Cortegiano,  by  Balthaar  CaatigUone. 

*  Stkiet,  b.  7* 

*  Thia  ia  folae  (obotma  Mr.  Cotton)}  the  giaateat  aoula 


cireumstanoe  is  with  the  utmost  care,  religion, 
and  reverence,  to  be  observed,  has  not  himself 
refused  bodihr  recommendation :  Spe€iotu$ 
forma  prm  nliis  hammum,*  "  He  is  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men."  And  Plato,'*  wildb 
temperance  and  fortitude,  require|,J)eauty  in 
the  conservators  of  his  Republic  ./flwould  vex 
yon  that  a  man  should  apply  Hmself  to  you, 
amon^^t  your  servants,  to  ask  you,  ''  Where  is 
Monsieur  7"  and  that  you  should  only  have  the 
remainder  of  the  compUment  of  the  nat  that  is 
made  to  your  barber  or  your  secretary ;  as  it 
happened  to  pqor  Philopoemen,"  who  arriving 
the  first  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he 
was  expected,  the  hostess,  who  knew  him  not, 
and  saw  him  an  unsightly  fellow,  employed 
him  to  go  help  her  mai£  a  little  to  ^w  water, 
or  make  a  w^  against  Philopoemen's  oomine ; 
the  gentlemen  of  his  train  arriving  presenUy 
silber,  and  surprised  to  see  him  busy  in  this  fine 
employment  (for  he  fiiiled  not  to  obey  lii^ 
landlsudy's  command),  asked  him  what  he  was 
doinff  tnere  ?  '*  I  am  payine,"  soii  he,  ''  the 
penfUty  of  my  ugliness."  'tht  ether  beauties 
Delone  to  women :  the  beauty  of  stature  is  the 
only  beauty  of  men.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
temptible stature,  neither  the  largeness  and 
roundness  of  the  forehead,  nor  the  delicacy 
and  sweetnesB^  of  the  eyes»  nor  the  moderate 
proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the 
ears  and  month,  nor  the  evenness  and  whitened 
of  the  teeth,  nor  the  thickness  of  a  well-set 
brown  beard,  shinmg  like  the  husk  of  a  chest- 
nut, nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  just  proportion  of 
the  head,  nor  a  fresh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasant 
air  of  tfaie  face,  nor  a  boaj:  without  any  ofien- 
sive  scent,  nor  the  just  pg^portion  of  limbs^  can 
make  a  handsome  man^ 

I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit ; 
my  face  is  not  puffed,  but  full;     hj,  |^^  ^^ 
my  complexion  betwixt  jovial  and 
roelanchotic,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot,  . 

• 

Unde  ligeBt  aelk  nihl  enoB,  et  peeloim  Tillia  ;U 

**  Whence  'tb  n^y  thid»  an  mngh  and  hiietled  aiv. 
And  that  my  bnaatla  ao  thick  let  with  hair ;" 

my  health  yiffprous  and  sprightly,  even  to  a 
well  advanced  age,  and  rarefv  troubled  with 
sickness.  Such  1  was ;  for  I  ao  not  make  any 
redsoning  of  myself  now  that  I  am  engaccd  in 
the  avenues  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty : 

Minatatim  viica  et  robnr  adultnm 
n«ngit,  et  in  partem  p^jorem  liqnitnr  ataa  i** 

**  Thence  by  degrcea  our  atrength  mclta  all  away, 
*  treadiefoua  age  creepa  on,  and  thinga  decay  i'* 


ha^  been  in  men  of  low  atatore ;  witneaa  Aleiandar,  Ac. 
The  contraat  in  Scripture  between  l>aTid  and  Goliath  ia 
bcautifui. 
r  PoHHca,  It.  4. 

•  JBneid,  tU.  7SS. 

•  Fm.  Mir.  8. 
M  Re/ntbUe,  ni. 

"  Plutarch,  te  rtfd. 
>•  Martial,  ii.  aS,  ft. 
»  Lucret.ii.  llSl. 
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what  1  shall  be  from  this  time  forward  will  be 
but  half  being,  and  no  more  me ;  I  every  day 
escape  and  steal  away  from  myself: 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  pnedantur  enntM.i 

"  I  find  I  am  grown  old,  and  ererj  year 
Steals  something  from  me." 

Agility  and  address  I  never  had,  and  yet  am  the 

If ontat    e  not    *^°  ^^  *  ^^^  active  and  sprightly 
ve^utCome.      &ther,  and  that  continued  to  be 
so  to  an  extreme  old  age.  I  have 
seldom  known  any  man  of  his  condition  his 
equal  in  all  bodily  exercises ;  as  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  who  have  not  excelled  me,  except 
in  running,  at  which  I  was  pretty  good.     In 
miisic,  in  singing,  for  which  I  nave  a  very  unfit 
voice,  or  in  playing  on  any  sort  of  instrument, 
they  could  never  teach  mo  any  thing.      In 
dancing,   tennis,  or  wrestling,  1  could  never 
arrive  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch;  in  swim- 
ming, fencing,  vaulting,  and  leaping,  to  none 
at  all.     My  hands  are  so  clumsy  that  I  cannot 
so  much  as  write,  so  as  to  read  it  myself,  so  that 
T  had  rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over 
again  than  to  take  upon  me  the  trouble  to 
make  it  out ;  and  do  not  read  much  better  than 
I  write,  at  least  to  please  my  hearers.     I  can- 
not handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever 
make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table,  worth  a  pin,  nor 
saddle  a  horse,  nor  carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her, 
nor  hunt  the  dogs,  nor  lure  a  hawk,  nor  speak 
to  a  horse.     In  fine,  my  bodily  qualities  are 
very  well  suited  to  those  of  my  soul ;  there  is 
nothing  sprightly,  only  a  full  and  firm  vigour ; 
I  am  patient  enough  of  labour  and  pain,  but  it 
is  only  when  I  go  voluntarily  to  the  work,  and 
only  so  long  as  my  own  desire  prompts  me 
to  it| 

MoliUer  aottenun  studio  fsUente  laborem  ;* 


far  as  I  would,  and  the  pace  that  best  pleased 
myself;  this  is  it  that  has  rendered  me  of  no 
use  to  any  one  but  myself. 

And  there  was  no  need  of  foreing  my  heavy 
and  lazy  disposition  ;  for  being  bom  to  such  a 
fortune  as  I  had  reason  to  be  contented  with 
(a  reason,  nevertheless,  that  a  thousand  others 
of  my  acquaintance  would  have  rather  made 
use  of  for  a  plank  upon  which  to  pass  over  to 
seek  a  higher  fortune,  to  tam'ult  and  disquiet), 
I  sought  for  no  more,  and  also  got  no  more: 

Non  agimur  tamidls  velb  Aqnilone  leeundo, 
Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ductmns  Austria ; 
Viribus,  in^nio,  specie,  rirtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  pomorum,  extremis  usque  priores  t* 

it 


"  Whilst  the  delight  makes  yoa  ne*er  mind  the  pain  :** 

otherwise,  if  I  am  not  allured  with  some  plea- 
^^^iOT  have  other  guiae  than  my  own  pure 
and  free  inclination,  I  am  there  good  for  no- 
thing :  for  I  am  of  a  humour  tSat,  life  and 
health  excepted,  there  is  nothing  for  which 
I  would  bite  my  nails,  or  that  I  would 
purchase  at  the  price  of  annoyance  of  mind 
and  constraint : 

Ttati  inihi  non  sit  op«el 
Omnes  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  man  Tolvitur  annun.' 

"  2»c»»  Tarns'  sands  so  dear  I  would  not  buy, 
Nor  all  the  nches  in  the  sea  that  lie."^ 

Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own 
inclination,  both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as 
willingly  lend  a  man  my  blood  as  my  pains,' 
1  have  a  soul  free  and  entirely  its  own,  uhd 
accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion ; 
having  hitherto  never  had  either  master  or 
governor  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  walked  as 


'  Horace,  EpUt^  ii.  9.  68. 

*  Id.      Sai.  ii.  s  IS. 

*  Juvenal  iu.  64. 


I  am  not  wafted  by  the  swelling  gales 
Of  winds  propitious,  with  eicpanded  sa 
Nor  ret  exposed  to  tempest-bean  og  strife. 
Adrift  to  stru^le  throiigh  the  ways  of  life : 
For  health,  wit,  rirtue,  honour,  wealth,  I*m  CMk 
Behind  the  foremost,  but  before  the  last :" 

I  had  only  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  con- 
tent me ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  government 
of  soul,  to  take  it  right,  equally  difficult  in  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  that  by  custom  we  see 
more  easily  found  in  want  than  in  abundance ; 
forasmuch,  perhaps,  as  according  to  the  couim 
of  our  other  passions,  the  desire  of  riches  is  more 
sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  Uie  entire  ab- 
sence of  them,  and  the  virtue  of  moderation 
more  rare  than  that  of  patience.  I  never  had 
any  thing  to  desire,  but  happily  to  enjoy  the 
estate  that  God  by  his  bounty  had  put  into  my 
hands.  I  have  never  had  any  thing  irksome 
to  do ;  and  have  seen  to  little  beyond  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  own  afiairs:  or,  if  I  have,  it 
has  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at  my  own 
leisure,  and  after  my  own  method,  committed 
to  my  trust  by  such  as  had  a  confidence  in  me, 
that  did  not  importune  me,  and  that  knew  my 
humour ;  for  good  horsemen  will  make  a  shift 
to  get  service  out  of  a  rusty  and  broken-winded 
jade. 

Even  my   infancy  was  trained  up  after  a 
gentle  and  free  manner,  and  ex- 
empt from  any  rigorous  subjec-     **•  *'■■  ■■*■• 
tion.    All  whfch  Has  helped  me    ^J^, 
to  a  complexion  delicate  and  in- 
capable of  solicitude ;  even  to  that  degree  that 
I  love  to  have  my  losses,  and  the  disorders 
wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from  me  ; 
so  that,  in  the  account  of  my  expenses,  I  pot 
down  what  my  negligence  costs  me  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  itselT; 

^       J     .         ,  ^**  nempe  supersunt, 
Qutt  domioum  fallunt,  quae  prosunt  furibns.' 

^     .      "  Things  superfluous,  and  to  spare  % 
Goods  which  the  owner  knows  not  of,  but  may 
Be  unconcem'd  when  they  are  stolen  away.*' 

I  do  not  love  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I 
may  be  the  less  sensible  of  my  loss ;  I  entreat  those 
that  serve  me,  where  afll^ction  and  integrity 


*  Horace,  Epitt.  ii.  S,  so. 
'  Id.  it  i.  0,  45. 
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are  wanting,  if  they  deceive  me,  to  make  it  up 
with  an  air  that  may  look  handsome.  For  want 
of  firmness  enough  to  support  the  shock  of  the 
adverse  accidents  to  which  we  are  subject,  and 
of  patience  seriously  to  apply  myself  to  the 
management  of  my  affairs,  I  nourish  as  much 
as  I  can  this  feeling  in  myself,  wholly  leaving 
all  to  fortune ;  to  tSke  all  things  at  the  worst, 
and  to  resolve  to  bear  that  worst  with  temper 
and  patience :  tiiat  is  the  only  thing  I  aim  at, 
and  to  which  I  apply  my  woole  meditation. 
In  a  danger,  I  do  not  so  much  consider  how 
I  shall  escape  it,  as  of  how  little  importance  it 
is  whether  I  escape  it  or  no ;  should  I  be  left 
dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter  7  Not  being 
to  govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply 
myself  to  them,  if  Siey  will  not  apply  thepi- 
selves  to  me.  I  have  no  great  art  to  evade, 
to  escape  from,  or  to  force  fortune,  and  by  pru- 
dence to  guide  and  incline  things  to  my  own 
bias ;  I  mve  still  less  patience  to  undergo 
the  troublesome  and  painful  care  therein  re- 
quired ;  and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me 
is  to  be  suspended  in  .urgent  occasions,  and  to 
be  agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  mo- 
ment, is  very  troublesome  to  me ; 

^^todeiitml  ®^^  ^  ^^^  "^  mind  more  put  to 
SSn.  it  to  undergo  the  various  tum- 

blings and  tossingB  of  doubt  and 
eensultation  than  to  set  up  its  rest,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the  die 
is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep ;  but 
of  deliberations,  the  least  will  do  it.  As  in 
roads,  I  willingly  avoid  those  that  are  sloping 
and  slippery,  and  put  myself  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can 
fttU  no  lower,  and  there  seek  my  safety :  so  I 
love  misfortunes  that  are  purely  so,  that  do  not 
torment  and  teaze  me  with  th§  uncertainty  of 
their  growing  better,  but  that,  at  the  first 
push,  plunge  me  directly  into  the  worst  that 
can  be  expected : 

Dubia  pliu  toiquent  mala.' 
*'  Doabtfal  ills  do  plagua  ni  most." 

In  events,  I  carry  myself  like  a  man  ;  in  their 
conduct,  like  a  cnild :  the  fear  of  the  fall  more 
fevers  me  than  the  fiaJl  itself.  It  will  not  quit 
cost :  the  covetous  man  has  a  worse  account  of 
his  passion  than  the  poor,  and  the  jealous  man 
^an  the  cuckold;  and  a  man  oft-times  loses 
more  by  defending  his  vineyard  than  if  he  gave 
it  up.  The  lowest  step  is  the  safest ;  'tis  the 
seat  of  constancy :  there  you  have  need  of  no 
one  but  yourself,  'tis  there  founded,  and  wholly 
stands  upon  its  own  basb.  Has  not  this  example 
of  a  gentleman  very  well  known,  some  air  of 
philosophy  in  it  ?  He  married,  being  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  having  spent  bis  youth  in 
good-fellowship,  a  great  telker  and  a  great 


1  Seneca,  Agamemnon,  iii.  1,  S9. 

*  Teraoca,  Adelpk.  ii.  8,  11. 

*  Propert.  HI  3,  aa. 


jeerer.  Calling  to  mind  how  much  the  subject 
of  cuckoldry  mid  given  him  occasion  to  talk 
and  scoff  at  others,  to  prevent  them  from  pay- 
ing him  in  his  own  coin,  he  married  a  wife  from 
a  place  where  any  one  may  have  flesh  for  his 
money  ;  "  Good  -  morrow,  whore  ;"  "  Good- 
morrow,  cuckold ;"  and  there  was  not  any  thing 
wherewith  he  more  commonly  and  openly  en- 
tertained those  that  came  to  see  him  than  with 
thb  plan  of  his,  by  which  he  stopped  the 
private  muttering  of  mockers,  and  took  oflT  the 
edge  of  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather 
daughter  to  presumption,  fortune,    pi      ^^  ^ 
to  advance  me,  must  have  come    ambition,  be- 
and  taken  me  by  the  hand ;  for  to    J^J^j^J** 
trouble  myself  for  an  uncertain  .  '"™*'***«**y* 
hope,  and  to  have  submitted  myself  to  all  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  those  who  endeavour 
to  bring  themselves  into  credit,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  progress,  I  could  never  have  done  it : 

Spem  pietio  bod  cbo  :* 
"  I  pm  BOC  ready  caih  fee  hope:*' 

I  apply  myself  to  what  I  see,  and  to  what  I 
have  in  my  hand ;  and  go  not  very  fiur  from 
the  shore ; 

Alter  remttt  aqoaa,  alter  tibi  radat  arenai  :> 

"  Into  the  waves  I  plunge  one  oar, 
And  with  the  other  race  the  ehore  :'* 

and  besides,  a  man  very  seldom  arrives  to  these 
advancements,  but  in  first  hazarding  what  he 
has  of  his  own ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  a 
man  has  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  con- 
dition wherein  he  was  bom  and  brought  up, 
'tis  a  great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  augmenting  it.  He  to  whom  fortune 
has  denied  wherein  to  set  his  foot,  and  to  settle 
to  a  quiet  and  composed  way  of  living,  is  to  be 
excused  if  he  does  venture  what  he  has,  be- 
cause, happen  what  will,  necessity  puts  him 
upon  shiftmg  for  himself. 

Capienda  reboa  in  malia  prwcepe  ila  eat  i^ 
*'  A  deaperate  caae  mutt  have  a  deqierate  ooune :" 

and  I  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  to  ex- 
pose what  his  friends  have  left^  him.  to  the 
courtesy  of  fortune,  than  him  with  woom  the 
honour  of  his  fiunUy  is  entrusted,  that  cannot 
be  necessitous  but  by  his  own  fiiult.  I  have 
found  a  much  shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by 
the  advice  of  the  good  friends  I  had  in  my 
youngrer  days,  to  free  myself  from  any  such 
ambition,,  and  to  sit  still ;     . 

Ctti  lit  conditio  dvleia,  eiiie  pnlTere  palmie  :* 

**  Far  happier  he  in  hie  eweet  eoontrj-teat, 
To  gain  the  palm  without  or  dnat  or  eweat  :'* 

judging  right  enough,  of  my  own  force,  Uiat 


,-"■ 
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>  Horace,  Epi»i.  L  1,  61. 
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it  was  ii<^  capable  of  any  great  matten ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Olivier,  "That  the  French  were 
like  monkeys,  that  clamber  up  a  tree  from 
biEach  to  branch,  and  never  stop  till  they  come 
to  the  highest:  and  there  shew  their  bald 
breech/'* 

Turpe Mt,  quod neqacMcapiti eemmitten  pondku, 
Ek  praHom  infleso  max  due  tei8»  gna:* 

**  It  is  ftdmiM  to  load  the  thoolden  M 
Ttet  thev  the  burden  eumot  oadeno; 
And  the  knees  bending  with  the  wrfgbt,  to  quit 
The  pood^raosloed,  and  tarn  the  back  to  it  :'* 

I  should  find  the  best  qualities  I  have  useless 
in  this  age :  the  fkeility  of  my 
^^IS^^^.  mannen  would  have  been  called 
taigaewas  weakness  and  negligence;  my 
£;;:;£eto£  ^^  "^  conscience,  if  such  1 
iiiinMmr.  have,  sempnlousness  and  super- 

stition;  my  liberty  and  fireedom, 
troublesome,  inconsiderate,  and  rash.  lU  luck 
is  good  for  something :  it  is  good  to  be  bom 
in  a  very  depraved  age ;  for  so,  in-  comparison 
of  others,  yon  shall  be  reputed  virtuous  without 
costing  jou  much :  he  that  in  our  days  is  but 
a  pamcide  and  sacrilegious,  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  nua  of  honour : 

Nnae,  d  depoidtnm  non  infldator  amiene, 
8i  veddat  itteiem  com  tota  «nigine  fbUen. 
Pndigiiooa  fidn,  et  Tueb  dlgna  Ubellii, 
QiUBqoe  ooronata  lutnri  debaat  agna  :* 

**  Nov,  if  a  friend,  ndfaenlooalf  jott, 
BcBtore  th'  intnuted  coin  with  all  ita  rasL 
lis  deem'd  aprodigy,  that  should  in  gold 
Amoagat  the  TWan  annals  be  enioU'di 
And  that  a  crowned  lamb  should  oflSBred  be 
A  sacriiica  to  soeh  rare  honesty :" 

and  never  was  time  or  place,  wherein,  for 
princes,  were  ready  more  certain  rewards  for 
virtue  and  justice.  The  first  that  shall  make  it 
his  business  to  get  himself  into  &vour  and 
esteem  by  those  ways,  I  am  much  deceived  if  he 
do  not,  and  by  the  best  title,  ontrtrip  his  con- 
currento :  force  and  violence  can  do  some  things, 
but  not  always  all.  We  see  merchants,  country 
justices,  and  artisans,  go  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  best  gentry  in  valour  and  miutary  know- 
ledge ;  they  perform  honourable  actions  both 
in  public  engagements  and  private  quarrels: 
they  fight,  they  defend  towns  in  our  present 
wars.  A  prince  stifles  his  renown  in  the  crowd : 
let  him  shine  bright  in  humanity,  truth,  in- 
tegrity, temperance,  and  especially  in  justice ; 
marks  rare,  unknown,  and  exiled ;  *tis  by  no 
other  means  but  by  toe  sole  good-will  of  the 
people  that  he  can  ao  his  business,  and  no  other 
qualities  can  attract  their  good-will  like  those, 
as  being  of  greatest  utility  to  them :  Nil  est 
tarn  populare  quam  bomtoM,^  "  Nothing  is  so 
popular  as  goodness." 
By  this  comparison  I  had  been  great  and 

I  This  eomparison  is  suppressed  in  the  edition  of  159s.  as 
Injurious  to  the  French  nation.  The  saving  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Chancellor  Michael  de  1' Hospital. 

*  Propeit.  iii  9.  6.  ^ 

*  JuTsnal,  ziii.  00. 

«  OtonotpTwIAgv,  e.  is. 


in  so  great 


;  as  I  find  myself  now  a  pigmy  and  ordi» 
nary,  in  comparison  of  some  past  ages,  whereiii, 
if  other  better  qualities  did  not  concur,  it  was 
ordinary  and  common  to  see  a  man  moderate  in 
his  revenues,  gentle  in  resenting  injuries,  reli- 
gious in  oDserving  his  word,  neittier  double  nor 
supple,  nor  accommodating  his  frith  to  the  will 
of  othen,  or  the  tnnis  of  times :  I  would  rather 
see  all  aflain  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  than  falsify 
mj  faith  to  secure  them.  For  as  to  this  virtue 
or  dissimulation,  which  is  now 

request,  I  mortally  hate  it ;  and    ^ 

of  all  vices  find  none  that  shews  {^^'SSmb 
so  much  baseness  and  meanness 
of  spirit  'Tis  a  cowardly  and  servfle  humour 
to  hide  and  disguise  a  man's  sdf  under  a  visor, 
and  not  to  dare  to  shew  himself  what  be  is : 
by  it  our  people  are  trained  up  to  treachery; 
being  brought  to  speak  what  is  not  true,  they 
make  no  conscience  of  breaking  their  wonla. 
A  generous  heart  oueht  not  to  belie  its  own 
thoughts,  but  will  male  itself  seen  within ;  all 
there  is  good,  or  at  least  manly.  Aristotle* 
reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity  openly 
and  professedly  to  love  and  hate ;  to  judse  and 
speak  with  all  freedom :  and  not  to  value  the 
approbatbu  or  dislike  of  others,  in  comparison 
01  truth.  Appollonius  said'  it  was  for  slaves  to 
lie^  and  for  freemen  to  speak  truth.  Tis  the 
chief  and  fundamental  part  of  virtue ;  we  must 
bve  it  for  itself.  He  toat  speaks  truth  because 
he  is  obliged  so  to  do,  and  because  it  serves 
lum,  and  that  is  not  afnud  to  lie  when  it 
sigDjfies  nothing  to  any  body,  is  not  sufficiently 
true.  My  soul  naturally  abominates  lying, 
and  hates  the  mere  thought  of  it :  I  have  an 
inward  shame  and  sharp  remorse  if  sometimes 
a  lie  escape  me,  as  sometimes  it  does,  being 
surprised  by  occasions  that  allow  me  no  pre- 
meditation. A  man  must  not  always  tell  all,  for 
that  were  folly ;  but  what  a  man  says  should 
be  what  he  thinks,-  otherwise  'tis  knavery.  I  do 
not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend  to  by 
eternally  counterfeitine  and  dissembling,' if  not 
never  to  be  believed  when  they  speak  the  truth ; 
this  may  once  or  twice  pass  upon  men ;  but  to 
profess  their  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to 
Drag,  as  some  of  our  princes  have  done,  that 
they  would  bum  their  snirts  if  they  knew  their 
true  intentions,  which  was  a  saying  of  the 
ancient  Metellus  of  Macedon ;'  and  that  who 
knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  bow 
to  role ;'  is  to  give  warning  to  all  who  have 
any  thine  to  do  with  them  that  all  they  say  b 
nothing  but  lying  and  deceit :  Quo  via  versu-' 
Hor  et  caJMior  e$t,  hoc  invirior  et  mupectior^ 
detraeta  apiniane  probitatii  ^  "  By  how  much 
any  one  is  more  subtle  and  cunning,  by  so 
much  is  he  hated  or  suspected,  the  opinion  of 
hb  integrity  being  lost  and  gone:"  it  would 

»  Biktet,  (▼.  s. 

•  Phil  p.  400,  ed.  of  1700. 

r  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Vir.  lUmst.  e.  M. 
"  A  fsTourite  maxim  of  Lonis  XI. 

*  Cicero,  deQ^..ii.  9. 
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be  a  great  siniplieity  in  any  one  to  lav  any 
•treis  either  on  the  oooatenaace  or  word  of  a 
man  that  has  pvt  on  a  rewlation  to  be  alwa3rs 
another  thinjf  without  than  what  he  is  within, 
as  Tiberine  did.  And  I  cannot  oonoeiye  what , 
interest  one  can  have  in  the  oonvenation  with 
such  men,  seehig  they  produce  nothing  that  is 
current  and  true;  whoever  is  disloyal  to  truth, 
is  the  same  to  falsehood  also. 

Those  of  our  time  Who  have  considered^  in 
the  estaUishiaent  of  the  duty  of  a  prince,  the 

good  of  his  afisjra  only,  and  have 
or  what  in-  preferred  that  to  the  care  of  his 
tontocM to  *"^  *»^  conscience,  might  have 
wiSd  kaafwy-    something  to  say  to  a  prince  whose 

t^Btdn  fortune  had  put  into  such 
m  posture  that  he  might  for  ever  establish  them 
by  only  once  breaking  his  word  ;  but  it  is  not 
so ;  they  often  Imy  in  the  same  market ;  they 
make  more  than  one  peace,  more  Aan  one 
trea^  in  ikexr  lives.  Gain,  tempts  them  to  the 
fint  breach  of  iaith, — and  almost  always  it  pre- 
sents itsdf,  as  in  all  other  ili  acts ;  sacrileeesy 
murdem,  rebellions,  treasons,  are  always  under- 
taken for  some  kind  of  advantage;  but  this 
first  gain  has  infinite  mischievous  coiuequenoes, 
throwing  this  prince  out  of  all  correspondence 
and  negociation,  by  this  example  of  infidelity. 
Solyman,  of  Uie  Ottoman  raoe>  a  race  not  very 
solicitous  of  keeping  their  words  and  treaties, 
when,  in  my  infancy,'  he  made  his  army  land 
at  Otranto,  beinff  informed  that  Mercnruo  de 
Gratinare  and  £a  inhabitants  of  Castro  were 
detained  prisoners,  after  having  surrendered  the 
place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion, sent  orders  to  have  them  set  at  bberty, 
saying  *'  That  having  other  great  enterprises  in 
hand  in  tiiose  parts,  the  disloyalty,  though  it 
canned  a  shew  of  present  utility,  would  for  the 
future  bring  on  him  a  disrepute  and  distrust 
of  infinite  prejudice.'' 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  trouble- 
some and  indiscreet  than  a  flatterer  and  a  dis- 
sembler. I  confess  that  there  may  be  some 
mixture  of  pride  aul  obstinacy  in  keeping  my- 
self so  upright  and  open  as  I  do,  without  any 

couffideratipn  of  others ;  and  men 
MootMicne  an.  thinks  I  grow  a  little  too  iiee 
SdfiJ^th  ^^ere  I  ought  least  to  be  so,  and 
gfcat  mea.         that  I  become  hot  by  the  6pppsi- 

tion  of  respect;  and  it  may  be, 
also,  that  I  suffer  myself  to  follow  the  pro- 
pensity of  my  own  nature,  for  want  of  art. 
using  the  same  liberty  of  speech  and  counte- 
nance towards  great  persons,  that  I  bring  with 
me  firom  my  own  house,  I  am  sensible  how 
much  it  declines  towards  incivility  and  indis- 
cretion ;  but,  besides  that  I  am  so  bred,  I  have 
not  a  wit  supple  enough  to  evade  a  sudden 
question,  and  to  escape  by  some  turn,  nor  to 
foig^  a  truth ;  nor  memory  enough  to  retain  it  so 
feigned,  nor,  truly,  assurance  enough  to  main- 
tain it,  and  play  the  brave  out  of  weakness; 


*  la  15S7,  when  MoaUisB«  wm  fow  yean  old. 


and  therefore  it  is  that  I  abandon  myself  to 
candour,  and  always  to  speak  as  I  think,  both 
by  complexion  and  design,  leaving  the  event  to 
fortune.  Aristippus  was  wont  to  say'  that  the 
principal  benefit  he  had  extracted  from  philo- 
sophy was  that  he  spoke  freely  and  openly 
to  all. 

Memory  is  a  fiaumlty  of  wonderful  use,  and 
without  which  the  judgment  can 
visry  hardly  perform  itsoffice ;  for  ^S5Z^ 
my  part  I  have  none  at  all.  What  iudgmeiit. 
any  one  will  propose  to  me,  he 
must  do  it  by  parcels,  for  to  answer  a  soeech 
consisting  of  several  heads  I  am  not  able :  I 
could  not  receive  a  commission  by  word  of 
mouUi,  without  a  note- book.  And  wnen  I  have 
a  speech  of  consequence  to  make,  if  it  be  long, 
I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  get- 
tine  by  heart,  word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  say ; 
I  should  otherwise  have  neither  manner  ncn* 
assurance,  being  in  fear  that  my  memory  would 
play  me  a  slippery  trick.  But  this  way  is  no 
less  difficult  to  me  than  the  other ;  I  must  have 
tluee  hours  to  learn  three  verses ;  and  besides, 
in  a  work  of  a  man's  own,  the  liberty  and 
authority  of  altering  the  order,  of  changing  a 
word,  incessantly  varying  the  matter,  makes  it 
harder  to  stick  in  the  memory  of  the  author. 
The  more  I  mistrust  it  the  worse  it  is ;  it  serves 
me  best  by  chance ;  I  must  negligently  solicit 
it ;  for  if  I  press  it  'tis  astounded,  and,  after  it 
once  beeitts  to  sta^er^  the  more  I  sound  it  the 
more  it  is  perplexed ;  it  serves  me  at  its  own 
hour,  not  at  mine. 

And  the  same  defect  I  find  in  my  memory, 
I  find  also  in  several  other  parts :  I  fly  com- 
mand, obligation,  and  constraint ; 
that  whkm  I  can  otherwise  do    Monuigotu 
naturally  and  easUy,  if  I  impose    wrT^'coo-*"' 
it  upon  myself  by  an  express  and    itimiDt. 
strict  injunction,  I  cannot  do  it : 
even  the  members  of  my  body,  over  which  a 
man  ^as  a  more  particuuur  jurisdiction,  some- 
times refo'se  to  obey  me,  if  I  enjoin  them  a 
necessary  service  at  a  certain  hour :  this  tyran- 
nical and  compulsive  appointment  bafiles  tnem  ; 
they  shrink  up  either  torough  fear  or  spite,  and 
fall  into  a  trance.  Beine  once  in  a  place  where 
it  is  looked  upon  as  toe  greatest  discourtesy 
imaginable  not  to  pledge  those  that  drink  to 

Ion,  though  I  had  tnere  all  liberty  allowed  me, 
tried  to  play  the  good-fellow  out  of  respect  to 
the  ladies  that  were  of  the  party,  accordhig  to 
the  custom  of  the  country :  but  there  was  sport 
enough;  for  diis  threatening  and  preparation 
that  I  had  to  force  myself,  contrary  to  my  cus- 
tom and  inclination,  did  so  stop  my  throat,  that 
I  could  not  swallow  one  drop ;  9M  I  was  de- 

f  rived  of  drinking  so  much  as  to  help  my  meat ; 
found  myself  goived,  and  my  thirst  quenched, 
by  the  quantity  of  drink  my  imagination  had 
swallowed.  This  efiect  is  most  manifest  in  such 
as  have  the  most  vehement  and  powerful  imagi- 


>  Laertias,  te  vUA. 
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nation  ;  bat  it  is  natanU,  notwithstanding,  and 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not,  in  some  measnre, 
experience  it.  They  offered  an  excellent  archer, 
condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would 
shew  some  notable  proof  of  his  art ;  but  he , 
refused  to  try,  fearing  lest  the  too  great  con- 
tention of  his  will  should  make  him  shoot  wide, 
and  that,  instead  of  saving  his  life,  he  should 
also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  ^ot  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  that  thinks  of  some- 
thing else  will  not  lail  to  take  over  and  over 
again  the  same  number  and  measure  of  steps, 
even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he  walks : 
but  if  he  makes  it  his  business  to  measure  and 
count  them,  he  will  find  that  what  he  did  by 
nature  and  accident,  he  cannot  so  exactly  do 
by  desi^. 

M^  library,  which  is  a  good  one  for  a  conn- 
try  library,  is  situated  in  a  comer  of  my  honse: 
if  any  thmfl;  comes  in  my  head,  that  I  have  a 
mind  to  look  there  for,  or  to  write,  lest  I  should 
forget  it  in  but  going  across  the  court,  I  am  fidn 
to  commit  it  to  toe  memory  of  some  other  per- 
son. If  I  venture  in  speaking,  to  digress  never 
so  little  from  my  subject,  I  am  infallibly  lost, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  myself  stncdy 
and  drily  close  in  discourse.   I  am  rorced  to  call 

t«im  '  ^®  ™®'*  ^^^  serve  me  either  by 
UdmnuNy.  ^®  names  of  their  offices  or  their 
country ;  for  names  are  very  hard 
for  me  to  remember:  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that 
there  are  three  syllables,  that  it  has  a  harsh 
sound,  and  that  it  begins  or  ends  with  such  a 
letter,  but  that's  all :  and  if  I  should  live  long, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  should  forget  my  own 
name,  as  some  others    have  done.    Mc 


my  own  interest, 
meditate  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs  was,  and  if, 
without  this  fibculty,  I  should  have  enough 
others  left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of 
ease;  and,  prying  narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that 
this  ]>rivation,  if  absolute,  destroys  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  soul : 

Flenua  limaram  •ain»  hae  fttque  fliae  perlluo.* 
**  I*m  ftiU  of  chinks,  and  leidc  out  etoy  wmj." 

It  has  be&Uen  me  more  than  once  to  foivet  the 
watch-word  I  had  three  hours  before  g^en  or 
received :  and  to  forget  where  I  had  hid  my 
purse,  whatever  Cicero  is  pleased  to  say  of  the 
matter  :*  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a 
particular  care  to  lock  safe  up.  Memoria  eerie 
turn  modo  phiiosophiam^  sea  omnia  vUm  usum, 


J  miLj,Nmt.  mat,  tU.  14.,  who  laya  abM  ntdr  that  Mea. 
■ala  forgot  hi*  own  name. 

*  ^^71**  Trebiaond,  a  Greek  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
papacTof  BugeniiM  IV.,  and  there  puUiahed  Tarioua  worka. 

»  Tbt.  f  tilt  I.  u.  as. 

flrTT  ff«»,*»Vf*««w»*«»  obruiMtet;  ^'IncTer  heard  of 
•njoW  nmn'a  fci^tung  the  place  wheie  he  had  hid  hi. 


onmeaque  arte$f  una  mojcime  amimet}    ''The 
memory  in  itself  oontains  not  only  all  i^iilo- 
sophy,  out  all  the  use  and  all  the  arts,  of  life." 
The  memory  b  the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  til 
science ;  and  therefore  mine  being  so  treache- 
rous, if  I  know  little,  I  cannot  much  complain. 
I  know  in  general  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  of 
what  they  treat,  but  nothing  more.   I  torn  over 
books,  I  do  not  study  them  ;  what  I  retsin  I 
do  not  know  to  be  adblher's ;  'tis  only  there 
that  my  judgment  has  made  its  advanti^  in 
the  discourses  and  imacnnations  with  which  it 
has  been  fiUed ;  the  au&or,  place,  words,  and 
other  cireumstances,  i  immediately  forget:  and 
am  so  excellent  at  forgetting  that  I  no  les  for- 
get my  own  writings  and  compoations  than  the 
rest:  1  am  very  ofken  ouoted  to  myself  and 
am  not  aware  of  it    Whoever  should  enquire 
of  me  where  I  had  the  verses  and  examples  that 
I  have  here  huddled  together,  would  puzde  me 
to  tell  him ;  and  yet  I  mive  not  borrowed  them 
but  from  fiunous  and  known  places,  not  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  they  were  rich,  if  I  moreover 
htMl  them  not  from  rich  and  honooimbk  hands, 
where  there  was  a  concurrence  of  authority  as 
well  as  rea^n.    It  is  no  great  wonder,  if  my 
book  runs  the  same  fortune  that  other  books  do, 
and  if  my  memory  loses  what  I  have  writ,  as 
well  as  wnat  I  have  read^  and  what  I  give,  as 
well  as  what  I  receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  otiierB 
which  very  much  contribute  to    ^  v_ 

my  ignorance:  I  have  a  slow  and  gilK^' 
heavy  wit,  the  least  cloud  stops 
its  progress,  so  that,  for  example*  I  never  pro- 
posed to  it  any  never  so  easy  a  riddle  that  it 
could  find  out ;  there  is  not  tne  lojai  idle  sab- 
dety  that  will  not  gravel  me ;  in  games,  where 
the  mind  is  reauircS,  as  chess,  cards,  dnwghts, 
and  the  like,  I  understand  nothing  beyond  the 
commonest  pdints.      I  have  a  slow  and  per- 

Elexed  apprehension,  but  what  it  once  appre- 
ends  it  apprehends  well,  closely  and  profoundly, 
for  the  time  it  retains  it.     My  sight  is  perfect 
entire,  and  discovers  at  a  very    . 
griMt  distance,  but  is  soon  weary ;  Bia  eight 

which  makes  me  that  I  cannot 
read  long,  but  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to 
me.  The  younger  Pliny  can  inform  such  as 
have  not  experienced  it  themselves,  what,  and 
how  important  an  impediment  this  is  to  those 
who  adoict  themselves  to  study.* 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  so  illiterate  a 
soul  wherein  some  particular  faculty  is  not  seen 
to  shine ;  no  soul  so  buried  in  sloth  and  igno- 
rance but  it  will  make  a  saUy  at  one  end  or 


*  (Seero,  Aead,  iL  7» 

<  Pliny,  JS>pi*l.  r.  S ;  who,  in  giring  an  aeeoont  how  Pliny 
the  Elder,  ma  undo,  emploTod  hia  time  in  atady,  remarfct 
among  other  thinga :  "  One  day  a  friend  of  hia,  who  wai 
preeent  when  Pliny'a  lecretafy  wae  reading  to  him,  stopped 
Uie  latter  for  the  puipoie  of  making  him  repeat  aome  words 
he  had  miapronotinced.  Pliny  aaked  him  wh^her  he  had 
not  understood  their  meaning?— *  Certainly,'  replied  the 
friend.—'  Why,  then,  did  yon  prerent  hia  going  on  ?  Here 
are  more  than  ten  iinea  loet !'  So  great  an  economiat  was 
he  ot  time." 
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maother ;  and  how  it  comfis  to  pass  that  a  mindy 
blind  and  asleep  to  eyery  thing  else,  shall  be 
found  sprightly,  clear,  and  excellent,  in  some 
one  particular  efiect,  we  are  to  enquire  of  our 
masters.  But  the  beautiful  souls  are  they  that 
are  universal,  open,  und  ready  for  all  things ; 
if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable  of  being  so ; 
which  I  say  to  accuse  my  own ;  for  whetner  it 
be  through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to  neg- 
lect that  which  lies  at  our  teet,  which  we  have 
in  our  hands,  and  what  nearest  concerns  the 
use  of  lifis,  is  far  from  my  doctrine),  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  the  world  so  awkward 
as  mine  and  so  ignorant  of  many 
ordinary  things,  and  such  as  a 
man  cannot  without  shame  be 
ignorant  of.    I  must  give  some  examples. 

I  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and 
amongst  husbandmen ;  I  nave  had  business  and 
housekeeping  in  my  own  hands  ever  since  my 
predecessors,  who  were  lords  of  the  estate  I  now 
enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them :  and  yet  I  can- 
not oust  up  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters ; 
most  of  our  current  money  I  do  not  know ;  nor 
the  difference  between  one  grain  and  another, 
either  growing  or  in  the  bam,  if  it  be  not  too 
obvious :  and  scarcely  can  distinguish  between 
the  caboage  and  lettuce  in  my  garden :  I  do 
not  so  much  as  understand  the  names  of  the 
chief  instraments  of  husbandry,  nor  the  most 
ordinary  elemeiits  of  agriculture,  which  the 
very  children  know :  much  less  the  mechanic 
arts,  traffic,  merchanoize,  the  variety  and  nature 
of  fruits,  wines  and  meats:  nor  how  to  make  a 
hawk  fly,  nor  to  physic  a  norse  or  a  dog ;  and, 
since  I  must  publisn  my  whole  shame,  'tis  not 
above  a  month  ago  that  I  was  trapped  in  mv 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  leaven  to  make  bread, 
or  to  what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat. 
They  conjectured  of  old,  at  Athens,  an  aptitude 
to  the  mathematics  in  him  they  saw  ingeniously 
bavin  up  a  burUien  of  brushwood :'  truly,  they 
would  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclusion  from 
me;  for,  give  me  the  whole  provision  and 
necessaries  of  a  kitchen,  I  should  starve.  ^  By 
these  features  of  my  confession,  men  may  ima- 

Sine  others  to  my  prejudice.  But  whatever  I 
eliver  myself  to  be,  provided  it  be  such  as  I 
really  am,  I  have  my  end ;  neither  will  I  make 
any  excuse  for  committing  to  paper  such  mean 
and  frivolous  things  as  these :  the  meanness  of 
the  subject  compels  me  to  it.  They  may,  if  they 
please  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my  progress : 
so  it  is  that,  without  any  body's  neediug  to  tell 
me,  1  sufficiently  see  of  how  little  weight  and 
value  all  this  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  design ; 
'tis  enough  that  my  judgment  does  not  contra- 
dict itself,  of  which  these  are  the  essays : 


>  HcmtaSjpie  «u  mUtaken  in  fixing  the  fact  at  Athena  s 
tat,  aeeoftdtng  to.  Diogenes  Laertiiu,  is.  ftS,  it  waa  Prota- 
goraa,  of  Abdera,  wiao  being  observed  bj  I>emocritua  to  be 
verj  ingeniotts  at  making  niggots,  he  thought  him  cnpable 
of  attaining  to  the  •ublimeat  aciencea,  and  took  care  therein 
to  inatniet  him.  Hence  it  is  T^ry  likely  tlimt  thia  waa 
not  at  Athena,  but  at  Abdera,  which  waa  the  country  both  of 


Naaotua  da  naqoo  licet,  aia  deniquc  naaoa. 

Qnantnm  noiuerit  ferre  rogatua  Atlaa, 
Et  poaaia  iptum  ta  deridere  Latinnm. 

Non  potea  in  nu^  dicere  plura  meaa, 
Ipae  ego  quam  dizi :  quid  deatem  dentc  juTabit 

Rodere  7  Carae  opua  eat,  ai  aatur  eaae  Telia. 
Ne  perdaa  operam ;  qui  ae  miraatur,  in  illoe 

Vlraa  habe  (  noa  biec  noyiinua  eaae  nibiL* 

'*  Noae  oat  my  Uunden  till  thy  ooee  ■ppear 
So  great  that  Atlaa  it  refiiad  to  boar  i 
Though  even  'ninst  L^tinua  thou  inveigbf 
Against  my  triflea  thou  no  more  ean*st  say 
Than  I  have  said  myself:  then  to  what  end 
Should  we  to  render  tooth  for  tooth  contend  7 
Thou  must  have  lleah  if  thott*dat  be  full,  my  fkiend* 
Lose  not  thy  Imbour ;  but  on  thoae  that  do 
Admire  themaelTea,  thy  ntmoat  venom  tiirow. 
That  these  thinga  nothing  an,  fall  well  we  know." 

I  am  not  obliged  not  to  utter  absurdities,  pn>> 
vided  I  am  not  deceived  in  them,  and  know 
them  to  be  such  ;  and  to  trip  knowin|;ly  is  so 
ordinary  with  me  that  I  seldom  do  it  other- 
wise, and  rarely  trip  by  chance.  'Tis  no  great 
matter  to  add  ridiculous  actions  to  the  temerity 
of  my  humour,  since  I  cannot  ordinarily  help 
supplying  it  with  those  that  arc  vicious. 

1  was  present  one  day  at  Barleduc,'  when 
King  Francis  tbe  Second,  for  a  memorial  of 
Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  was  presented  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  himself.  Why  is  it 
not  in  like  manner  lawful  for  every  one  to  draw 
himself  with  a  pen  as  he  did  wiw  a  crayon  ? 
I  will  not  therefore  omit  this  further  bleinisli, 
though  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is  irresolu- 
tion ;  a  defect  very  incommodious  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  affiurs  of  the  world.  In  doubtful 
enterprizes  I  know  not  which  to  choose : 

Ne  al,  ne  no,  nd  c»  mi  nom  intero  s* 


« 


I  cannot,  from  my  heart,  any  yea  or  no:" 


I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  choose 
one.  By  reason  that,  in  human  things,  to  what 
side  soever  a  man  inclines,  so  many  appearances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  us  m  it  (and 
the  philosopher  Chrysippus  said,'  that  he  would 
of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  his  masters,  learn  their 
doctrines  only ;  for  as  to  the  proofs  and  reasons, 
he  should  find  enoueh  of  his  own),  which  way 
soever  I  turn,  I  stillfumish  myselt  with  causes 
and  likelihood  enough  to  fix  me  there ;  which 
makes  me  detain  within  me  doubt  and  the 
liberty  of  choosing  till  occasion  presses ;  and 
then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune ; 
a  very  Ueht  inclination  and  circumstance  car- 
ries me  ^ong  with  it ; 

Dnm  in  dnblo  eat  anlmna,  paalo  OMmento  hoc  atqua 
lUae  impeUitur.* 

*'  W1^  he  is  divided  in  his  mind,  a  little  matter  will  turn 
him  one  way  or  t'other." 


Protagoras  and 
▼.  3. 


Demoerltusi  jud  Aulua  Gelliua  expressly 


ITS  so, 

s  Martial,  iL  IS. 

*  In  the  month  of  September,  1559. 

*  Petrarch,  p.  SOS.  edit,  di  Oiolito,  1557. 
B  Laertiua,  m  tritd. 

*  Terence,  And.  i.  6.  n. 
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The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  bo  equally 
balanced,  in  most  occurrences,  that  I  could 
willin|fly  refer  it  to  be  decided  by  the  chance 
of  a  die ;  and  observe,  with  great  consideFation 
of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that  the 
divine  history  itself  has  left  us  or  this  custom 
of  referring  to  fortune  and  «hance  the  determi- 
nation of  elections  in  doubtful  thinfln :  Sort 
ceddU  iuper  Matthiam  .*'  "  The  lot  Tell  upon 
Matthew/'  Human  reason  is  a  two-edeed  and 
a  dangerous  sword:  observe,  in  the  Band  of 
Socrates,  her  most  intinmte  and  familiar  firiend, 
how  many  several  points  it  has.  Thus  I  am 
good  for  nothing  but  to  follow  and  suffer  myself 
to  be  easily  carried  away  with  the  crowd ;  I 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  my  own  strength 
to  take  upon  me  to  command  and  lead ;  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  the  wav  beaten  before  me  by 
oUiers.  ^  If  I  must  run  toe  haaurd  of  an  uncer- 
tain choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  do  so  under 
such  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his  opinions 
than  I  am  in  mine,  whose  ground  and  founda- 
tion I  find  to  be  very  slippery  and  unsure. 
And  yet  I  do  not  easily  change,  by  reason 
that  I  disoem  tbe  same  weakness 
Jwen**!?**  "***  *°  contrary  opinions :  ipsa  can- 
Changs.  suetudo    a8$erUiefuR    periculasa 

€S8e  videtur,  et  lubriea  f  ''  the 
very  custom  of  assenting  seems  to  be  dangerous 
and  slippery ;"  especially  in  political  afiain, 
there  is  a  large  field  open  for' contestation : 

JiwU  pui  picmitar  Telati  eniii  pondera  Ubn 
Prona,  nee  hie  pliu  parte  tedet,  nee  lurgit  ab  iUa** 

"  like  a  just  balanee  pf«es*d  wkh  equal  welglit. 
Nor  dipt  nar  riaee.  bat  the  beam  ia  atxaight.** 

>fachiavers  writings,  for  example,  were  solid 
enough  for  the  suDJect,  yet  were  they  easy 
enough  controverted ;  and  they  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  him  have  left  as  great 
a  flEicility  of  controverting^  them.  There  was 
never  wanting,  in  that  kmd  of  argument,  re- 
plies upon  replies,  and  as  infinite  a  contexture 
of  debates  as  our  wrangling  lawyen  have 
extended  in  favour  of  suits : 

Caedimw,  et  iotideai  plague  cooramimaB  hoetan  i^ 

**  B  J  tnma  the  fee  beate  xm  and  we  the  foe. 
Dealing  to  each,  alternate,  bUm  for  blow ;" 

the  reasons  havincr  little  other  foundation  than 
experience,  and  ttie  variety  of  human  events 
presenting  us  with  infinite  examples  of  all  sorts 
of  forms.  An  understanding  person  of  our 
times  savs  that  whoever  would,  in  contradiction 
of  our  almanacs,  write  cold  where  they  say  hot, 
and  wet  where  tiiey  say  dry,  and  always  put 
the  contrary  of  what  they  foretel,  if  he  were  to 
lay  a  wager,  he  would  not  care  which  side  he 
took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could  fttll 
out,  as  to  promise  excessive  heato  at  Christmas, 
or  extremity  of  cold  at  Midsummer,  which  can- 


1  Acts,  i.  s6. 

*  Cicero,  AeaA.  ii.  Sit 

*  Tibolhu,  W.  41. 


not  possibly  be :  I  have  the  same  opinioa  of 
these  politiral  controvenies ;  be  on  what  side  yos 
will,  you  have  as  faur  a  game  to  play  as  your 
adversary,  provided  you  do  not  proceed  so  &r 
as  to  jostle  principles  that  are  too  manifest  to 
be  disputed :  and  yet  'tis  my  notion,  in  pUic 
afiidn  there  is  no  government  so  ill,  provided  it 
be  ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not 
better  than  change  and  alteration.  Our  msn- 
ners  are  infinitely  corrupted,  and  wondeHoDy 
indme  to  grow  worse:  of  our  laws  and  costonu, 
there  are  many  diat  are  barbarous  and  mon- 
strous :  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  difficoity 
of  reformation  and  the  danger  of  stirring  thines, 
if  I  could  put  something  under  to  stay  the 
wheel,  and  ke^  it  where  it  is,  I  would  do  it 
with  all  my  heart : 

Nnmqoam  adeo  foedie,  adeoqoe  padendis 
Utimor  esempUa,  at  non  p«g<»a  ■upendnt.* 

*<  Bad  aa  the  inataaeei  w«  gtre.  *tia  plain. 
Othan  might  be  prodoc'd  of  fooler  itaia." 


The  worst  thing  that  I  find  in  our  state  is  the 
instability  of  it ;  and  that  our  laws,  no  more 
than  our  clothes,  can  settle  in  any  certain 
form.  It  is  very  easy  to  accuse  a  government 
of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are  full  of 
it :  it  is  very  easy  to  beget  in  a  people  a  con- 
tempt of  its  ancient  observances;  never  any 
man  undertook  it  but  he  succeeded ;  bat  to 
establish  a  better  r^men  in  the  stead  of  that  a 
man  has  overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted 
this  have  foundered  in  tne  attempt.  I  very 
litde  consult  mj  prudence  in  my  oondnct;  I  am 
willing  to  let  It  be  guided  by  the  public  rule. 
Happy  people,  who  do  what  they  are  com- 
manaed  oetter  than  they  who  command,  with- 
out tormenting  themselves  with  the  caosesjwfao 
suffer  themselves  gently  to  roll  on,  after  the 
celestial  revolution.  Obedience  is  never  pore 
nor  calm  in  him  who  argues  and  disputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myself,  the  only  thing 
by  which  I  esteem  myself  to  be 
something  is  that  wherein  never    '»  ^  y?! 
any  man  thought  himself  to  be    SSSf- 
defective ;  my  recommendation  is 
vulgar  and  common ;  for  who  ever  thought  he 


tenacious  and  strong,  but  what  the  first  ray  of 
the  patient's  sight  does  nevertheless  pierce 
through  and  disperse,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun 
do  a  thick  mist :  to  accuse  one's  self  would  be 
to  excuse  one's  self,  in  tiiis  case ;  and  to  con- 
demn, to  absolve.  There  never  was  porter 
or  sillv  ^1  that  did  not  think  they  had  senK 
enough  for  their  need.  We  easily  enough  sd- 
mit  an  advantage  over  us  of  courage,  Dodily 
strength,  experience,  disposition,  orbeautyin 
otlien  ;   but  an  advantege  in  judgment  we 


<  Horaee,  Bpiat.  VL  S.  97. 
>  JaTenal,viii.'iS3. 
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yield  to  none;  and  the  reasons  that  simply  pro- 
ceed from  the  natural  arguing  of  others,  we 
think,  if  we  had  but  tumM  our  thoughts  that 
way,  we  should  ourselves  have  found  it,  as  well 
as  they.  Knowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as 
we  see  in  other  woHu,  we  are  readil  v  aware  if 
they  excel  our  own ;  but  for  the  simple  products 
of  tne  understanding,  eyeiy  one  thinks  ne  could 
have  found  out  th^  like,  and  is  hardly  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  difficulty,  unless,  and  then 
with  much  ado,  in  an  extreme  and  incomparable 
distance ;  and  whoever  should  be  able  clearly 
to  discern  the  height  of  another's  judgment^ 
would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  to  the  same 
pitch.  So  that  it  is  a  sort  of  exercise,  from 
which  a  man  is  to  expect  very  little  praise ;  a 
kind  of  composition  of  small  repute.     And 

Whether  »  per-  *>^^^  ^'  whom  do  you  write  ? 
•on  ii  to  vAiae  The  learned,  to  whom  the  autho- 
huudf  for  hie  rfty  appertains  of  judcing  books, 
*"*^^  know  no  other  value  but  that  of 

leammg,  and  allow  of  no  other  process  of  wit 
but  that  of  erudition  and  art;  if  vou  have 
mistaken  one  of  the  Scipios  for  anotner,  what 
is  all  the  rest  you  have  to  say  worth  7  who- 
ever is  ij^orant  of  Aristotle,  accc^jrdins  to  their 
rule,  is  m  some  sort  ignorant  of  himseu :  heavy 
and  vulsar  souls  cannot  discern  the  grace  of  a 
hiffh  ana  unfettered  style.  Now  these  two  sorts 
ormen  make  up  the  world.  The  third  sort, 
into  whose  han&  you  fidl,  of  souls  that  are 
regular  and  strong  of  themselves,  is  so  rare 
that  it  justly  has  neither  name  nor  place 
amongst  us ;  and  'tis  petty  well  time  lost  to 
aspire  tanto  it,  or  to  enaeavour  to  please  it. 

'Tis  commonly  said  that  the  justest  dividend 
nature  has  given  us  of  her  favours  is  that  of 

for  there  is  no  one  that  is 


What  mmde  not  Contented  with  his  share :  Is 
ySSKfJiS}  »t  not  reason  7  For  whoever  should 
opiaioM  i4kt.  discern  beyond  that  would  see 
beyond  his  sight.  I  think  my 
opinions  are  good  and  sound :  but  who  does 
not  think  ihe  same  of  his  7  One  of  the  best 
proofii  I  have  that  mine  are  so  is  the  small 
esteem  I  have  of  myself ;  for  had  they  not  been 
very  well  assured,  they  would  easil^r  have  suf- 
ficed themselves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  affection  I  have  to  myself,  being  one 
that  places  it  almost  wholly  in  myselfl  and  do 
not  let  much  run  oat.  All  that  othen  distribute 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  friends  and  ao- 

auaintanee,  to  their  glory  and  grandeur.  I 
edicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own  mitad,  and  to 
mjTself ;  that  which  escapes  thence  is  not  pro- 
perly by  my  direction : 

Ifihi  Bonpe  vilfln  ft  vlverB  doetM.> 

"  To  lownjielf  I  very  well  eea  tell, 
8o  M  to  lire  eonteat,  end  to  1m  well." 

Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  constant, 
in  condemning  my  own  imperfection ;  and  to 

>  Locrec  t.  osg. 
s  Peniue,  It.  S3. 


say  the  truth,  'tis  a  subject  upon  which  I  exei^ 
cise  my  judraent,  as  much  as  upon  any  olJier. 
The  world  looks  always  opposite ;  I  turn  my 
sight  inwards,  and  there  nx  and  employ  it. 
Every  one  looks  before  him,  I  look  into  mv- 
self ;  I  have  no  other  business  but  with  myself: 
I  am  eternally  meditating  upon  myself,  control 
and  taste  myself.  Other  men's  thoughts  are 
ever  wandenncr  abroad,  if  they  set  themselves 
to  thinking ;  mey  are  still  going  forward ; 

Nemo  in  eeee  teatat  deeeenden  i* 
M  ^o  nan  etttnpte  to  dive  into  hiaeelf  i" 

for  my  part,  I  circulate  in  myself;  and  this 
free  humour,  of  not  over-easily  subjecting  my 
belief,  I  owe  principally  to  myself;  for  the 
strongest  and  most  general  imaginations  I  have 
are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  sav,  were  bom 
with  me :  they  are  natural,  and  entirely  mv 
own.  I  produced  them  crude  and  simple,  with 
a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a  little 
troubled  and  imperfect;  I  have  since  established 
and  fortified  them  with  the  authority  of  others, 
and  the  sound  examples  of  the  ancients,  whom 
I  have  found  of  the  same  judgment ;  they  have 
given  me  faster  hold,  and  a  more  manifest  frui- 
tion and  possession  of  that  I  had  before.  The 
reputation  that  every  one  pretends  to,  of  vivacity 
and  promptness  of  wit,!  seek  in  regularity: 
the  glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  brave  ana 
honourable  action,  or  some  particular  excellency, 
I  claim  fix)m  order,  conformity,  and  tranquillity 
of  opinions  and  manners :  Omnino  d  qiddquam 
est  decorum^  nihil  est  profecto  tnagis^.quam 
tBquabilitaa  unwersa  vitigf  turn  mnguixnan. 
acHonum;  quam  conservare  non  posns,  Hy 
aliarum  nahtram  imiians,  ondttas  tuam^  **  If 
anything  be  entirely  decent,  noihinf  certainly 
can  be  more  so  than  a  uniformity  or  the  whole 
life,  and  in  every  particular  action  of  it ;  which 
diou  canst  not  positively  observe  and  keep, 
if,  imitating  other  men's  natures,  thou  layest 
aside  thy  own." 

Here,  then,  yon  see  to  what  deme  I  find 
myself  ^ilty  of  this  first  part,  that  I  said  was 
in  ^e  vice  of  presumption.  As  to  the  second, 
which  consists  m  not  having  a  sufficient  esteem 
for  others,  I  know  not  whether  „  _, 
or  no  I  ^  so  well  excuse  my.  SS?i?So."f* 
selfj  but,  whatever  comes  on\.  MeMdinfraw 
I  am  resolved  to  roeak  the  truth.  ^^^^ 
And  whether,  perhaps,  it  be,  that 
the  continual  fiequentation  I  have  with  the 
humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those 
neat  souls  of  past  ages,  puts  me  out  of  taste 
both  with  others  and  myself;  or  that,  in  truth, 
the  age  we  live  in  does  produce  but  very  indif- 
ferent things;  yet  so  it  is,  that  I  see  nothing 
worthy  of  any  great  admiration.  Neither, 
indeed,  have  I  so  great  an  intimacy  with  many 
men  as  is  requisite  to  make  a  rigbt  judgment 
of  them ;  and  those  with  whom  my  condition 


*  Ckero,  d§  Qgic,  L  SI. 
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waken  me  the  meek  finBqoent  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  men  that  haf<e  little  care  of  tiie  eoltore 
of  the  Bonl,  bat  that  look  upon  honour  as  the 
ram  of  all  bleaiingB^  and  Taloor  as  tiie  height 
of  all  perfeedon. 
What  I  see  that  is  handsome  in  otben  I  very 
readily  commend  and  esteem; 
nay,  I  oflten  say  more  in  their 
eommendation  than  I  tiiink  they 
really  deserve,  and  eive  mjrseu 
so  nr  leave  to  lie ;  for  I  cannot 
invent  a  fidse  rabjeet  My  testimony  is  never 
wanting  to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive  de- 
serves praise ;  and  where  a  foot  is  due  I  am 
willing  to  ^ve  them  a  foot  and  a  half;  bat  to 
attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  not, 
I  cannot  do  it,  nor  openly  defend  tiieir  imper- 
fections. Nay,  to  my  enemies,  I  franUy  and  in- 
genuooslY  give  their  dae  testimony  of  honour ; 
my  affection  alters,  my  judgment  not ;  and  I 
never  confound  my  quarrels  with  other  circum- 
stancestbat  are  foreign  to  them ;  and  I  am  so 
jealoos  of  the  liberty  of  my  judgment  that  I 
can  very  hardly  part  with  it  for  any  passion 
whatever.  I  do  myself  a  ereater  in|ury  in 
Ivin?,  than  I  do  him  or  whom 
I  teu  a  lie.  This  commendable 
and  generous  custom  is  observed 
of  the  Persian  nation :  that  they 
spoke  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honourably  and  justiy  as  tbeir  virtues  deserved. 
I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine 
parts :  one  wit,  auouer  courage,  another  ad- 
dress, another  conscience,  another  language; 
one  one  science,  another  anotiier ;  but  a  man 
generally  gnreat,  and  that  has  all  these  brave 

n  together,  or  any  one  of.  them  to  such  a 
^  »  of  excellence  that  we  should  admire 
him,  or  compare  him  with  those  we  honour  of 
times  past,  my  fortune  never  bx^ught  me  ac-^ 
quaintedmewith;  andtiiegreat- 

Boetis.  natural  parts  of  the  soul,  was 

Stephen  de  la  Boetie:  his  was 
a  foil  soul  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a 
beautifol  aspect;  a  soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and 
that  had  produced  great  effects,  had  fortune 
been  so  pleased,  having  added  much  to  those 
great  natural  parts  by  Teaming  and  study. 
How  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not.  andf  yet  it 
Is  certainlv  so,  there  is  as  much 
vanity  and  weakness  of  judgment 
in  those  who  profess  tiie  greatest 
abilities,  who  take  upon  them 
learned  callings  and  bookish  em- 
ployment^ as  in  any  other  sort  of  men  what- 
ever; either  because  more  is  required  and 
expected  from  them,  and  that  common  defects 
are  inexcusable  in  them,  or  rather  because  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes 
them  more  bold  to  expose  iftid  lay  themselves 
too  open,  by  which  they  lose  and  betray  them- 
selves*   As  an  artificer  more  betrays  his  want 


Bf  en  of  letien 
•reTilii»end 
of  weak  nader^ 
etendlmi. 
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of  dull  in  a  rich  matter  he  has  in  hand,  if  he 
disgraoe  the  work  by  ill  handling,  and  con- 
trary to  the  rules  required,  than  in  a  matter  of 
less  value ;  and  as  men  are  more  displeased  at 
a  diqn!op(Mrtion  in  a  statae  of  gold  than  in  one 
of  plaster,  so  do  these,  when  they  exhibit  thines 
that  in  tnemseives,  and  in  their  dace,  wouTd 
be  good ;  for  they  make  use  of  tnem  without 
discretion,  honouring  their  memories  at  the 
expense  of  their  mmerstanding,  and  making 
themselves  ridiculouSyJu  LtfayMi  Cieeiu,  Gfclttu,'- 
UlpiMB,  and  Set  Jerome. 

wiUingly  fall  asain  into  the  diseonrse  of 
'\the  vanity  of  our  education,  the  end  of  which 
l^  not  to  render  us  good  and  wise,  but  learned ; 
ahd,  she  has  obtains  it :  she  has  not  taught  vs 
to  ^Dow-andembrace  virtue  and  prudenc^^ 
she  has  im]Trintf?hTn  na  fhfii  diiiialiinTliiMl 
etymology;  we  know  how  to  decline  virtoe, 
if  we  know  not  how  to  love  it ;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  prudence  is  really,  and  in  effect^ 
and  by  experience,  we  have  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  word  by  heart.  We  are  not 
content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred,  and 
alliances  of  our  neighbours,  we  woold  moreover 
have  them  our  friends,  and  will  establish  a 
c<«res|>ondency  and  intelliffence  with  them  ; 
but  this  education  of  ours  has  taught  us  the 
definitions,  divisions,  and  partitions  of  virtue, 
as  so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genea- 
logy, without  any  further  care  of  estabfishing 
any  mmiliarity  or  intimacy  between  her  and  us ; 
she  has  culled  out  for  our  initiary  instruction,  not 
such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and  truest 
opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  by  these  fine  words  has  instilled 
in  onr  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and 
manners ;  as  it  happened  to  Polemon,*  a  yonng 
debauched  Greek,  who  going  by  chance  to 
hear  one  of  Xenocrates'  lectures,  did  nqt  only 
observe  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  not  only  brought  away  the  know- 
ledge of  some  fine  matter,  but  a  more  manifest 
and  a  more  solid  profit,  which  was  the  sadden 
change  and  reformation  of  his  former  life. 
Who  ever  found  such  an  effect  of  our  discipline  ? 

FacUsae,  qaod  olim 
Mntatos  Pdemon  ?  pones  iniignie  moriu, 
FMciolaa,  cubital,  focmlia ;  potoe  at  ilie 
IKcitur  ex  oollo  furtim  cerpuMe  oorooM, 
Postqaam  c«t  impranai  correptus  voce  magutri?* 

•*  Canet  thou,  like  Polemon  reelaim'd,  remove 
TI17  foppish  drew,  tlioae  ayinptoiiu  of  thy  love ; 
As  he  when  drank,  with  garlands  round  his  head , 
Ghanc'd  once  to  hear  the  sober  Stoic  read  f 
Aaham'd,  he  took  his  garlands  off,  began 
Another  course,  and  grew  a  sober  man  f 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 

contemptible   condition  of  men  Themaonem 

which,^y  its  plainness  and  Sim-  i^^^J*;^ 

plicity  IS  seated  m  the  lowest  morereguUr 

rank,  and  invites'  us  to  a  more  Jt*"  f^°^  ^ 

regular  conversation :  I  find  the  JK**"^ 
manners  and  language  of  country 


s  Horace,  Sat  n,  3,  SS5. 
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people  commonly  better  suited  to  the  rale  and 
prescription  of  trae  philosophy  than  thoae  of 
our  philosophers  thexnselves.  Pliu  sapit  mdr 
guSf  quia  tantumy  quantum  opus  est,  sapit,^ 
*'  The  vulgar  are  so  much  the  wiser^  because 
they  only  Jcnow  what  is  needful  for  them  to 
know." 

The  most  remarkable  men  whom  I  have 
judffed  by  outward  appearances  (for,  to  judge 
of  Uiem  according  to  my  own  method,  I  must 
penetrate  a  great  deal  deeper),  for  war  and 
military  conduct,  were  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi. 
For  men  of  great  ability,  and  no  common 
virtue,  Olivier  and  De  P  Hospital,  chancellors 
of  France.  Poetry  too,  in  my  opinion,  has 
flourished  in  this  ase  of  ours ;  we  have  abund- 
ance of  very  good  artificers  in  the  trade; — 
Aurat,'  Beza,  Buchanan,  THospitel,  Mont- 
dor^,'  and  Turaebns:  as  to  the  French,  I 
believe  they  have  raised  poetry  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  it  can  ever  arrive ;  and  in  those 
parts  of  it  wherein  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay 
excel,  I  find  them  little  inferior  to  the  ancient 
perfection.  Adrian  Turnebus  knew  more,  and 
knew  what  be  did  know  better,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  or  long  before  him.  The  lives  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Ahra,  and  of  our  Constable 
De  Montmorency,  were  both  of  them  great  and 
noble,  and  that  aid  many  rare  turns  of  fortune ; 
but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  tiie  death  of  the 
last,  in  the  signt  of  Fans  and  of  his  king,  in 
their  service,  against  his  nearest  relations,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  victorious  through  his 
conduct,  and  by  a  bold  stroke,  in  so  extreme 
an  old  age,  merits,  methinks,  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our 
times ;  as  also  the  constant  virtue,  sweetness 
of  manners,  and  conscientious  facility,  of  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Noue,^  in  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  trae  Khool  of  treason,  in- 
humanity, and  robbery),  wherein  he  always 
kept  np  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  expe- 
rienced captain. 

I  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several 

Iilaces  the  hopes  I  have  of  Manr  de  Gouraay 
e  Jars,*  my  adopted  daughter,  beloved  by  me 
with  more  than  a  pateraal  love,  and  treasured 
Qp  in  my  solitude  and  retirement  as  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  my  own  beinsr :  I  have  no  regard 
to  anything  in  this  world  out  her.  If  a  man 
may  presage  firom  her  youth,  her  soul  will 


i  UetaBt.  DMn.  Inthi,  iU.  8. 

s  Or  nther  J)9rai,  of  which  Aufaiimt)  b  OMvely  th«  La- 
tiaiMd  form,  lliia  learned  poet,  Joceph  Scallger  infoniM  ua, 
wrote  nora  than  M.OOO  renea— neocb,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

*  Piane  Mootder^,  the  leeat  known  of  thoee  here  named, 
of  reoneeti,  and  librarian  to  the  king.  Be  ia 
itien  of  Vj  L'Boepital  in  hie  Latin  poen»  (page 
91  and  ftSlj  ed.  of  1SS5),  and  by  Saint-Martha  in  hie  JCiofet. 
The  rimanata  who  reproach  liootaifne  for  haTina  cited  the 
CaMaStt  nieodore  de  Ben  aaMit  cqnally  have  been  ecan- 
daliied  al  hia  mentkning  Montdorl ;  for  thia  learned  man,  a 
maeier  of  Aiialotle  and  a  eUUU  matbemalirian,  waa  pcr- 
aecnted  In  15d7i  and  driven  from  Orlcane,  hia  native  piafli, 
tarn  hia  attachment  to  the  new  opinione.  He  retind  to 
Saaeerre,  in  Berrl,  where  he  died  in  1571* 

'•  A  celebrated  Calviniat  hero,  wboee  poUtical  and  miUtary 

in  16S7. 


one  day  be  capable  of  very  great  things ;  and. 
amonest  othera,  of  the  perfection  of  that  sacred 
fnen£hip,  to  which  we  do  not  read  that  any 
of  her  sex  could  ever  yet  arrive ;  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  h<9r  manners  are  already  suffi- 
cient for  it;  her  afiection  towards  me  more 
than  superabundant,  and  such  as  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  wished,  if  not  that  the  ap- 
prehension she  has  of  my  end,  finom  the  ^ve 
and  fifty  years  I  had  reacned  when  she  knew 
me,  mieht  not  so  much  afflict  her.  The  judg- 
ment she  made  of  my  first  Esaayiy  being  a 
woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age.  and  alone  in- 
her  own  place;  and  the  notable  vehemence 
wherewith  she  loved  and  desired  me,  upon 
the  sole  esteem  she  had  of  me,  befim  she 
ever  saw  my  face,  are  things  vary  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Other  virtues  have  Utile  or  no  credit  in  this 
age :  but  valour  is  become  popular  by  our  civil 
wars ;  and  in  this  we  have  souls  great  even  to 
perfection,  and  in  so  great  numoer  that  the 
choice  is  impossible  to  w  made. 

This  is  all  of  the  extraordinarily  uncommon 
preHiminenoe  that  has  hitherto  anived  at  my 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


OF  oryiiia  thb  lib. 

Well  but,  some  one  will  say  to  me,  this  de- 
sign of  making  a  map's  self  the 
subject  of  his  writings  were  ex-    whj  Hen- 
cusable  in  rare  and  £nous  men,    ^^^IJ^^^ 
who  by  their  reputation  had  given    iSiBMif  in  thia 
others  a  curiosity  to  be  fully  in-    work, 
formed  of  them.    It  is  true,  I 
confess  it,  and  know  very  well»  that  tradesmen 
will  scarce  lift  their  eyes  from  their  work  to 
look  at  an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will  for- 
sake their  business  and  their  shops  to  stare  at 
an  eminent  person  when  he  comes  to  town. 
It  misbecomes  any  other  to  give  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  such  a  one  who  has  qualities  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions  may 
serve  for   examples.     Cssar  and   Xenophon 
had  whereon  to  found  their  narrations,  in  the 
greatness  of  their  own  performances,  a  just  and 
solid  foundation :  and  it  were  also  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  the  journal  papers  of  Alexander 

>  See  the  artide  Onuma^  In  Bayle'e  iNeMenary,  where 
yon  will  find  that  thb  young  ladT'e  opinion  of  the  fint  Fienye 
of  Montaigne  gave  the  occauon  for  tnia  adoption,  long  bcme 
ehe  ever  saw  Montaigne.    A  peaeege  whieh  Bejie  qnotee 

A,  oontaf 


from  M.  Paequier,  in  the  note  A,  oontalna  aone  renunahle 
partienlari  of  thie  adoption :  —**  Montaigne,"  mto  Paeonier, 
'*  having  in  1588  ande  a  long  etaj  al  Paria,  MadeaoieeUe  le 
Jara  came  thither,  on  pnrpoee  to  mo  him ;  and  aha  and  her 
mother  carried  him  to  their  houee  at  Ooomaj,  where  he 
■pent  two  months  in  two  or  thfoe  vieite.  and  met  with  as 
hearty  a  weleome  at  he  eoold  desire  {  and,  finally,  thia  tir- 
tnoos  lady,  being  Informed  of  Montaigne'e  death,  crossed 
almoet  throogfa  the  whole  kincdom  of  ranee  with  pass|Mirte» 
aa  well  from  her  own  derire  as  oy  invitation  from  Montaigne'e 
widow  and  daagbter,  to  nuz  her  teara  with  theirB,  whoea 
eorrowe  were  booodless.** 


©: 


the  Great,  the  commentaries  tbat  AugnstDS, 
Cato,  Sylia,  BratiUy  and  otben,  left  of  their 
actions :  men  love  and  stndy  the  representations 
of  such  men,  even  in  copper  .and  marble.^ 

This  remonstrance  is  very  tme ;  but  it  yery 
little  concerns  me : 

Non  vedto  odqiiam,  bU  Mniels,  idqve  nMAm ; 
Nob  nbiTis  eorunt«  quIlnisUbet ;  in  aiedlo  qoi 
SoipU  fon  nelleBt,  Mut  mnk&,  qiilqM  UTUtes.^ 

«  X  Mldoai  do  nliettM,  ind  «b«B  I  do 
*Tis  to  my  friends,  and  witb  idaetaiiM  too, 
Not  befon  flr'fj  one,  aad  er'TTwhcre  x 
We  bato  too  Buof  that  rehcBnen  BTCt 
In  bathe,  the  fomm,  aad  thopoUic  aqoaffe.'* 

I  do  not  here  form  a  statae  to  erect  in  the  most 
eminent  square  of  a  city,  in  the  choich^  or  any 
public  place ; 

Nod  eqoldMB  hoe  HodMk  bollatie  nt  mihl  nngb 

Pagina  tnrgeecat, 

Secreiiloquimwi* 

••  I  atady  not  to  makt  my  pagca  ewdl 
With  migh^  triflea—pfitata  thinsa  I  tell  i" 

'tis  for  the  comer  of  some  library,  and  to  en- 
tertain a  neighbour,  a  kinsman,  or  a  friend, 
that  has  a  mind  to  renew  his  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  me  in  this  image  I  have  made 
of  myselt  Others  have  been  encouraged  to 
speak  of  themselves,  because  thev  found  the 
subject  worthy  and  rich ;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
am  die  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so  poor 
and  sterile  that  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  osten- 
tation. I  judge  freely  of  the  actions  of  others ; 
I  give  little  w  my  own  to  judge  o^  because 
they  are  nothing ;  I  do  not  find  so  mucn  good  in 
myself  as  that  i  can't  tell  of  it  without  blushing. 
What  contentment  would  it  be  to  me  to  hear 
any  thus  relate  to  me  the  manners,  fiuxs,  coun- 
tenances^ the  ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of  my 
ancestors!  How  attentively  should  I  listen  to 
it !  Truly  it  would  be  a  bad  nature  to  despise 
so  much  as  the  pictures  of  our  friends  and  pre- 
decessors, the  faahion  of  their  clothes  and  arms. 
I  preserve  a  bit  of  writine,  a  seal,  .a  prayer- 
book,  a  particular  sword,  that  has  been  used  by 
them ;  and  have  not  thrown  the  long  staves  my 
ikther  generally  carried  in  his  hand  out  of  my 
eloeet:  P€Uemave$Ua,eiaumibi8ftantocariar 
ett  poaimiSf  quanta  erga  parentea  major  af- 
fietw,  *'  A  father's  garment  and  ring  are  by 
BO  mnoh  dearer  to  his  posterity,  as  they  had  the 
greater  afieotion  towards  him."  If  my  pos- 
terity, nevertheless,  should  be  of  another  nuud, 
I  shall  be  revengea  on  them :  for  ^j  cannot 
care  less  for  me  Uian  I  shall  tnen  do  for  them. 
AU  the  traffic  that  I  have  in  this  with  the 
public  is,  that  I  boirow  those  utensils  of  their 
writing  which  are  more  easy  and  most  at  hand : 
and  in  recompense  shaU,  perhaps,  keep  a  pound 
of  batter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the  sun : 


Ne  losB  coi^ilie,  na 
Etlana 


>  Hor.  1.  4. 71.  Inetoad  of  eomeim,  aa  . 
tha  flnt  vena,  jfonfaigaa  baa  aobatitatad 
OM»rc  exactly  ezpreaeaa  torn  thooriit. 

*  Pen.  T.  19. 


baa  it  in 

,wbleb 


of 
be 


tta 


<«  I'B  foiiiBh  pUee  and  ainaa  with  a 
And  cover  mack'ral  when  the  au  ahi 

And  though  nobody  should  read  mey  bava  I 
lost  my  time  in  entertaining  my- 
self so  many  idle  honrain  pleasins    ~ 
and  useful  thoughts?   In  moold- 
ing  this  figure  upon  myself^  I 
have  been  so  oft  oonstramed  to 
temper  and  comport  myself  in  a    ^S^^ 
right  posture,  that  the  copy  is  - 

truly  taken,  and  has  in  some 
sort  formed  itself:  painting  myself  ffar  ocba^ 
I  have  put  myself  on  a  better  eolooring  than  I 
had  before.  I  have  no  more  made  my  book 
than  my  book  has  made  me :  'tis  a  booL  eon- 
substahtial  with  the  author,  of  a  peeoliu 
desgn,  a  member  of  my  life,  and  whose  bosi- 
ness  is  not  designed  for  others,  as  tfasU  of  all 
otiier  books  is.  In  giving  myself  so  oontinaal 
and  so  ezfect  an  account  of  mysd^  have  I  lost 
any  time  7  For  they  who  sometnnes  survey 
themselves  only  cursorily,  do  not  so  atricUy 
examine  themselves  nor  ^etiate  so  deep,  ss 
he  who  makes  it  his  business,  his  studv,  and 
his  whole  employment,  who  intends  a  uoting 
record,  with  all  his  fidelity  and  with  all  his 
force :  the  most  delicious  pleasures  do  so  digest 
themselves  within  that  they  avoid  leaving  any 
trace  of  tiiemselves,  and  avoid  the  sight  not 
only  of  tiie  people,  but  of  any  particular  man. 
How  often  has  this  meditation  diverted  me 
from  troublesome  thoughts  ?  And  all  that  are 
frivolous  should  be  reputed  so.  Nature  has 
presented  us  with  a  laree  faculty  of  entertain- 
ing ourselves  alone,  ana  often  calls  us  to  it,  to 
teach  us  that  we  owe  ourselves  in  part  to 
society,  but  chiefly  and  mostiy  to  oundves. 
That  I  may  habituate  my  fancy  even  to  medi- 
tate in  some  method  and  to  some  end,  and  to 
keep  it  from  loring  itself  and  rovine  at  random ; 
'tis  out  to  give  it  a  body,  and  to  book  all  the 
thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  it :  I  give 
ear  to  my  whimsies^  because  I  have  to  record 
them.  It  sometimes  fiills  out  tiiat,  being  dis- 
pleased at  some  action  that  civility  and  reason 
will  not  permit  me  openly  to  reprove,  I  here 
disgorge  myself,  not  without  design  of  public 
instruction:  these  poetical  lashes^ 


Zon  ear  l*oeil,  ion  ear  le  erofai, 
Zon  aur  la  doe  dn  Sagein,^ 

"  A  jerk  oTcr  the  aja,  ona  the  aaovt. 
Let  8a«oin  be  jcrk'd  thnmghottt," 

imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  dian  upon 
the  most  sensible  flesh.  What  if  I  listen  to 
books  a  littie  more  attentively  than  ordinary, 
since  I  watch  if  I  can  purloin  any  thing  tliat 
may  adorn  or  support  my  own  7    I  have  not  at 


s  Martial,  xiU.  1. 1. 

*  CatuU.  zdT.  S. 

»  Maret,  in  bU  apbtia  mtitkd /yfpdl^Rpei^  va/etf  d^  JTarW 
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V 


•U  fitadied  to  make  a  book;  bat  I  have  in  some 
sort  Btndied  beoauae  I  had  made  it ;  if  it  be 
stttdyiDg  Co  pinch  now  one  author  and  then 
another^  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not  with 
an^  desigpi  to  8t«il  opinions  from  them,  bat  to 
aflsttt,  second,  and  fortify  those  I  already  have 
embraced. 

Bat  who  shall  we  beHere  in  the  report  he 
ma^  of  himself  in  so  cornipt  an  age  ?  con- 
.  ,  sidering  there  are  so  few,  if  any 
hormo^^ing.  ^^  ^^  whom  we  Can  believe  when 
making  of  othen,  where  there  is 
lees  interest  to  ue.  The  first  feature  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  is  the  banishment  of  truth ; 
for,  as  Pindar  says,^  to  be  true  is  tiie  beginning 
of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  first  article  that  Plato 
requires  in  the  governor  of  his  republic.  The 
truth  of  these  days  is  not  that  which  really  is, 
but  what  every  man  persuades  others ;  as  we 
give  the  name  of  money,  not  onl^  to.  good 
pieces,  but  even  to  the  false  also,  if  they  are 
current  and  will  pass.  Our  nation  has  long 
been  reproached  with  this  vice ;  for  Salvianus 
Massiliensis,  Vho  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  say^  <^  That  luring  and  for- 
swearing themselves  is  not  a  vice  with  the 
French,  but  a  way  of  speaking.''  He  that 
would  enhance  upon  this  testimony  might  say 
that  it  is  now  a  virtue  with  them :  men  form 
and  frshion  themselves  to  it  as  to  an  exercise  of 
honour;  for  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  qiuJities  of  this  age. 

I  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom, 
that  we  so  religiously  observe,  should  4>ring, 
of  being  more  highly  ofiended  with  the  reproach 
of  this  vice  so  ftmiliar  to  us,  than  any  other ;  and 
that  it  should  be  the  highest  injury  can  in  words 
be  done  us,  to  reproach  us  with  a  lie.  Upon 
reflection,  I  find  it  a  nataral  for  us  to  defend  that 
part  that »  most  open,  and  to  repudiate  the  vice 
that  most  stains  us;  it  seems  as  if,  by  roendng 
and  being  moved  at  the  accusation,  we  in  some 
sort  acquit  ouxselves  of  the  fault ;  though  we 
have  it  in  efiect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward 
appearance.  May  it  also  not  be,  that  this  re- 
proach seems  to  imply  cowardice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  7  Of  which  can  there  be  a  more  mani- 
fest sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words? — 
What,  to  lie  agsdnst  a  man's  own  knowledge  7 
Lying  is  a  base  unworthy  vice ;  a  vice  that  one 
of  the  ancients'  ponrtrays  in  the  most  odious 
-  .  ^  «n  ann  ^^ouOy  whcn  he  says  "  That  it 
BMBt  of  th«  *  ia  to  manifest  a  .contempt  of  God, 
c«Dtenpt  of  and  withal  a  fear  of  men."  It  is 
^^^  not  possible  more  excellently  to 

represent  the  horror,  basmiess,  and  irregularity 
of^it;  for  what  can  a  man  inu^^  more  hateful 
and  contemptible  than  to  be  a  coward  towards 
men  and  valiant  against  God  7  Our  intelli- 
gence being  by  no  other  way  to  be  convened 
to  one  another  but  by  speaking,  who  felsifies 


800  Clcmait  of  AksBadils,  Stnm,  iL  IS.    Sldbanu, 
li. 


that  betrays  pablic  society ;  'tis  the  only  way 
bjr  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
wiBs;  'tis  the  interpreter  of  the  soul;  and  if 
it  deceives  ns,  we  no  longer  know,  nor  have  any 
other  tie  upon  one  another.  If  that  deceive 
u&  it  breaks  all  our  correspondience,  and  dis- 
solves all  the  ties  of  government.  Certain 
nations  of  the  new  diseovered  Indies  (no  mat- 
ter for  naming  them,  being  they  are  no  more ; 
for,  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard  of  example, 
the  desolation  of  that  conquest  has  extended 
to  the  utter  abolition  of  names  and  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  places),  ofiered  their  gods  human 
blood,  but  only  such  as  was  drawn  fh>m  the 
tongue  and  ears,  to  expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying, 
as  well  heard  as  pronounced.  The  ^food  fellow 
of  Greece^^  was  wont  to  say  thi^  children  were 
amused  with  toys  and  men  with  words. 

As  to  the  divers  usage  of  our  giving  the  lie, 
and  the  laws  of  honour  in  that  case,  and  the 
alterations  thev  have  received,  I  shsil  refer 
sayinff  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time ; 
and  soaU  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
what  time  the  custom  took  beginning,  of  so 
exactly  weighing  and- measuring  words,  and  of 
making  our  honours  so  interested  in  them  ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  nidge  that  it  was  not  anciently 
amongst  the  &reeks  and  Romans ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  to  see 
them  rail  at  and  give  one  an-  TheOreekaand 
other  the  lie  without  any  ferther  j3SS?i!?hr 
quarrel.  Their  laws  of  duty  ortidcof^iTiiig 
steered  some  other  course  than  mvcuo. 
ours.  Caesar  is  sometimes  called 
thief,  and  sometimes  drunkard,'  to  his  teeth 
We  see  the  liberty  of  invectives  Uiey  uttered 
apainst  one  another,  among  the  greatest  war 
chiefe  of  both  nations,  where  woras  are  only 
revenged  with  words,  and  never  lead  to  any 
thSng  else* 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


•    OF  LIBBBTlt   OF  OOH8CIBNOB. 

'Tia  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  on 
without  moderation^  push  men  on    ^^ 
to  very  vicious  effects.    In  this    SSn  moi^ 
dispute,  which  at  this  time  agi-    gaat,  and  oon- 

tetes  France  m  civil  war,  Sie  JST"''^""' 
best  and  soundest  cause,  no  doubt, 
is  that  which  maintains  the  ancient  religion 
and  government  of  the  kingdom :  never- 
theless, amongst  the  good  men  of  that  party 
rfor  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that  only  make 
It  a  pretext,  either  to  execute  their  own  par- 
ticular revenges,  or  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
or  to  pursue  the  favour  of  princes;  but  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  quarrel  out  of  true 


«Id. «.  

•  ld.l4A>^i'wViy,«.  l6.X(^^ca■f•4rcm0i^a^ 
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leal  to  religion^  and  a  holy  affection  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  goyernment  of  their  conn- 
try),  of  these,  I  say,  we  see  many  whom  passion 
transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust 
and  yiolenty  and  moreover  inconsiderate  and 
rash. 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  fint  times,  when 
onr  reUgion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  many  against  all  sorts  of 
Pagan  books,'  by  which  the  learned  suffer  an 
exceeding  great  loss;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  flames 
of  the  barbarians :  of  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is 
a  yery  good  testimony ;  for  tiiough  tiie  emperor 
Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  had  by  express  order  fur- 
nished all  the  libnuries  in  the  world  with  his 
work,  neyerthelesB  one  entire  copy  could  not 
escape  the  curious  search  of  those  who  desired 
to  abolish  it,  for  only  ^ve  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  ttie  trick,  easily  to  lend  undue 

J)raises  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  any  thing 
or  us,  and  uniyersally  to  condemn  all  the  acr 
dons  of  those  who  were  our  adversaries,  as  is 
evidently  manifest  in  the  emperor 
inieehaneter  Julian,  sumamed  the  apostate.' 
jMh*  emp«n>r  This  was,  in  truth,  a  very  great 
and  rare  man ;  a  man  in  whose 
soul  philoeophY  was  imprinted  in  the  best  cha- 
racters, by  which  he  professed  to  govern  all  his 
actions ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  sort  of  virtue 
of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples:  in  chastity  ^of  which  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  has  given  manifest 
proof),  we  read  the  same  Of  him  that  was  said 
of  Alexander  and  Scipio,  that  being  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  for  he  was  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians  at  one  and  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much  as  Iook 
upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  himself 
the  pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  althonsh  he 
would,  out  of  curiositv,  inquire  what  rdignon 
they  were  of,  nevertheless  the  hatred  he  had  to 
ours  never  save  any  counterpoise  to  the  balance. 
He  himself  made  several  sood  laws,  and  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  subsides  and  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  by  his  predecessors.' 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  actions ;  one  of  whom,  Marcel- 
linns,  in  several  places  of  his  history,  sharply 
reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he  interdicted 
all  Christian  xhetbricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach;  and  says  he  could 
wish  that  act  of  his  had  been  buried  in  silence. 
It  is  likely  that  had  he  done  any  more  severe 
things  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate  as  he  was 
to  onr  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it  He 
wasi  indeed^  sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 


1  VopiMiu,  in  TaeU.  Imp,  e.  10. 

'Wine  foUowt  aboat  Uie  Emperor  Jolian  wm  Uamad, 
dmiiig  onr  author'i  ■toj  at  Rome,  in  1581,  bj  the  "  MaSttt 
*i  Soere  Poloft  (aaya  Montaigne,  in  hi*  Joamer);  bnC  the 
eeneor  left  it  to  mj  eonacience  to  modify  what  1  ahould  t^iwV 
In  bad  taate."  Our  eamyist  accordingly  made  no  alteration  { 


enemy ;  for  our  own  people  tell  this  story  of  Inn, 
that  one  da;^,  walking  abont  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Mans,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold 
as  to  tell  him  that  he  was  impious,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ ;  at  which,  say  they,  therein 
affectmg  a  philosophical  patience,  he  was  no 
farther  moved  than  to  reply :  "  Go,  poor 
wretch,  and  lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes;''  to 
which  the  Bishop  replied  again,- <'  I  thank  iesm 
Christ  for  taking  away  my  sight,  that  I  ma^ 
not  see  thy  impudent  face."  Assuredly,  this 
action  of  his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he 
is  said  to  have  exercieed  towards  us.  He  was, 
says  Eutropius,^  my  other  witness,  "  an  enemy 
te  Christianity,  but  without  shedding  blood/' 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  whereof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity 
excepted  he  practisal  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  against  those  who  had  followed  the  party 
of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.*  As  to  his 
sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of 
life;  and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and  inured  him- 
self to  the  austerities  of  war.  Hii  vieilanoe  was 
such  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or  four 
partB,  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep ; 
the  rest  viras  spent  either  in  visiting  the  condi- 
tion of  his  army  and  guards  in  person,  or  in 
study ;  for,  amongst  his  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  'Tis 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when  a-bed, 
for  fear  lest  sleep  should  divert  htm  from  his 
thoughts  and  studies,  he  bad  always  a  bason  j 
set  by  his  bed-side,  and  held  one  of  his  bands  ' 
out  with  a  ball  of  copper  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
be^ning  to  fall  asleep,  and  his  fingers  leaving 
their  hold,  the  ball  by  fidlinff  into  the  bason 
miffht  awake  him  ;  but  the  oUier  had  his  mind 
so  bent  upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so 
little  disturbed  with  fumes,  by  reason  of  his 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of  any 
snch  invention.  Aj  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  or.  a  gMt 
captain;  as  it  was  likely  he  should^  being 
almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual  exercise  of 
war;  and  most  of  that  time  wiUi  us,  in  France, 
against  the  Germans  and  Franks :  we  hardly 
r^  of  any  roan  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or 
that  gave  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valour. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  paimllel  with 
that  of  Epaminondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  and  had  done 
it^  but  tnat  being  edged  it  cut  and  disabled 
his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  .out  that  they 
should  carry  him  again  in  this  condition  into 
the  heat  of  the  battie,  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
who  very  bravely  disputed  the  battie  without 
him  till  night  parted  the  armies.    He  stood 


■ad  thia  chanter  haa  fiimiahed  Voltaire  with  moet  of  the 
materiala  for  Ua  eologiiun  on  Julian* 

*  Ammianua  If  arcuAinna,  zxiv.  S. 

*  Id.  X.  S. 

»  Ammianna  Mareell.  zzii.  S ;  from,  whom,  alao,  the  fol- 
lowing illuatrationa  of  Jnlian'a  chanctev  are  taken. 
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obliged  to  fait  philosophy  for  the  ungnlar  con- 
tempt he  hftd  ror  his  life  and  all  human  thines. 
He  had  a  finn  belief  of  the  immortality  of  ue 
souL 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrongr  through- 
ont ;  he  was  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Tor  havmg 
relinquished  onrs ;  though,  methinks,  'tis  more 
likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  oMience  to  the 
laws,  till  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  was  in 
his  own  so  superstitious  that  he  was  laughed  at 
for  it  by  Uiose  of  the  same  opinion,  of  his  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the  rarthians,  he  had  destroyed 
the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world,  to  supply  his 
sacrifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of 

{prognostics.  He  said,  amongst  other  things  at 
lis  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  g^ods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  thev  had  not  cut  him  off 
bv  surprise,  having  long  before  advertised  him 
of  the  place  andnour  of  hb  death;  nor  by  a 
mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy 
and  delicate  people ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was 
langnishine,  long,  and  pain  ml ;  and  that  thc^ 
had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that  noble 
manner,  m  the  progress  of  his  victories,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vision 
like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened 
him  in  Graul'.  and  afterwards  ap- 

before  his  death.  These  words, 
that  some'  make  him  ssy  when  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  ^*  Thou  hast  conquered,  Nazarene ;" 
or,  as  others,  ''Content  thj'self,  Nazarene/' 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present 
in  the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions 
and  words  of  his  end ;  and  the  same  with  cer- 
tain other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nou- 
rished, says  Marceliinus,  paffanism  in  his  heart; 
but,  all  his  army  being  Cnmtians,  he  durst  not 
own  it.  But  in  the  end,  seeing  himself  strone 
enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused 
the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  set  On  foot  and  to  encourage 
idolatry.  Which  the  better  to  «fiect,  having  at 
Constandnople  found  the  people  disunited,  and 
also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst 
themselves,  having  convened  them  all  before 
him,  he  gravdy  and  earnestly  admonished  them 
to  calm  those  civil  dissensions,  and  that  every 
one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
own  religion :  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously 
solicit  in  hope  that  this  licence  wonld  augment 
the  schisms  and  foction  of  their  division,  and 
hinder  the  people  from  re-pnitin^,  and  conse- 
quendy  fortifying  themselves  against  him  by 
tneir  unanimous  intelligence  and  concord; 
having  experienced,  by  the  cruelty  of  some 
Christians, ''  that  there  is  no  beast  in  the  world 

>  Tlieodorak.  Hiti,  Meeim,  UL  SS. 


SO  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."    Thest* 
are  very  nearly  his  own  words. 

Wherein  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same 
recipe  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  enflame  the 
civil  dissensions,  that  onr  kings  do  to  extinguish 
them.  A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  that  to 
give  the  people  the  reins  to  enter-  yx^g^  «* 

tain  every  man  his  own  4)pmion,    SSideS2^ 
is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and,    snat^d,  in 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  aug-    J^S'to^e' 
ment  it,  tiiere  being  no  sense  nor    Protntaati. 
correction  of  law  to  stop  and  hin- 
der their  career ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man 
may  also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins 
to  entertain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  is  to 
mollify  and  appease  them  by  iacility  and  tole- 
ration, and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and 
made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty. 
And  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  tne 
devotion  of  our  kings,  that  not  having  been 
able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a 
shew  of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THAT  WB  TA8TB  NOTHING  PUBX. 

Thb  imbecility  of  our  condition  is  such  that 
tilings  cannot,  in  their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity,  fall  to  our  use ;  the  elements  that  we 
enjoy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves ;  and 
gold  must  in  some  sort  be  debased  with  the 
alloy  of  some  other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  ser- 
vice: neither  has  virtue,  so  simple  as  that 
which  Aristo,  Pjrrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics  have 
made,  '<  the  principal  end  of  life,"  nor  the 
Cyrenaick  and  Aristippean  pleasare,  been  with- 
out mixture  use'ful  to  it.  Of  the  pleasure  and 
eoods  that  we  enjoy,  there  is  not  one  exempt 
from  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience : 

Medio  de  fSonte  lepomm 
Soigtt  uomA  aliqaid,  quod  in  ipiii  ftorUnia  ti^tt.* 

*•  Soaiethi«|  that'i  bitter  will  ariM, 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groan- 
ing and  complaining  in  it :  would  you  not  say 
Aat  it  is  dym|^  of  pun  t  Kay,  when  we  for^ 
the  image  of  it,  in  its  excellence,  we  stuff  it 
with  si<3(ly  and  nunful  epithets,  langoor,  soft- 
ness, feebleness,  mintness,  morbidezza ;  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity  and  consub- 
stantiality.  The  most  profouna  joy  has  more 
of  gravity  than  gaiety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme 
and  most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  tempe- 
rate thsm  of  the  wanton :  Ipsa  feUeitoMf  se  nm 
temperaty  premit  .**  <<  Even  felicity,  unless-  it 
mooerates  itself,  oppresses."  Ease  chews  and 
grinds  us,  aocordmg  to  the  old  Greek  verse, 
which  says,  '<  The  gods  sell  us  all  the  goods 


>  Lncnt.hr.  lias. 


*  Smeen,  BpfMt.  74 
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thev  give  ns;"'  that  is  to  ny,  that  they  ffiye  us 
notning  pure  and  perfect^  and  that  we  do  bat 
purchase  them  at  toe  price  of  some  evil. 
Labour  and  pleasure,  very  unlike  in  nature, 
associate,  neverthelessy  by  I  know 
«« jSoeSrt  no*  ^^^  natural  conjunction, 
one  ecd,  m         Socrates  says'  that  some  god  tried 

'*  found  pain  and.  pleasure ;  but  not 
being  able  to  do  it,  ne  bethought  him  at  least 
to  couple  them  bv  the  tail.  Metrodorus  said,' 
that  in  sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of  plea- 
sure. I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  intended 
any  thing  else  bjr  that  saving;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  deugn,  eoB- 
sent,  and  oompuoency  in  giving  a  man*s  self  up 
to  melancholy ;  I  say,  b^des  ambition,  whicn 
may  also  have  to  do  in  the  business,  there  is 
some  shadow  of  delight  and  delicacy  which 
smiles  upon  and  flatten  us,  even  in  the  very  lap 
of  mdaucholy.  Are  there  not  some  complexions 
that  feed  upon  it? 

Eat  qaMittii  Hen  Toliq^tM  :< 
<*  A  eertaia  Idad  of  plflMon 'tia  to  weep :" 

and  one  Attains  in  Seneca  says,'  that  the  me- 
mory of  our  lost  friends  is  as  grateful  to  us  as 
bitterness  in  wine  too  old,  is  to  the  palate, 

BCiniater  vetnli,  pner,  Feleml 
Ingere  ml  caUeei  unesiorae,* 

'*  Come,  Imj.  bring  hither  old  Fklemiui  wine, 
And  with  the  Mtt'rest  SU  the  bowl  thiU'e  mine," 

and  as  apples  that  have  a  sweet  tartness.  Na- 
ture discovers  this  confusion  to  us:  painters 
hold  that  tike  same  motions  and  pleats  of  the 
face  diat  serve  for  weeping  serve  for  laughter 
too :  and  indeed,  before  the  one  or  the  other  be 
finished,  do  but  observe  the  painter's  manner 
of  handling,  and  you  wiU  be  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  two  the  design  tends :  and  the  extremity 
of  laughter  at  last  orings  tears  :  Nullum  sine 
auctoramento  malum  est  J  "  No  evil  is  without 
its  compensation.'^ 
When  I  imame  man  abounding  with  all  the 

pleasures  and  conveniences  that 
Cooi^  nnd  are  to  be  desired  (let  us  put  the 
U^T^  uk'te  c<^  ^At  all  his  members  were 
borne  bj  num.     alwavs  seized  with  a  pleasure 

like  tnat  of  |;eneration  in  its  most 
excessive  heig[ht),  I  feel  lum  melting^  under  the 
weiffht  of  his  delight,. and  sec  him  utterly 
unaole  to  support  so  pure,  so  continual,  and  so 
universal  a  pleasure.  Indeed  he  is  running 
away  whilst  he  is  there,  and  naturallv  makes 
baste  to  escape,  as  from  a  place  where  he 
cannot  stand  firm,  and  where  he  is  afraid  of 
sinking. 

Tlt^cvvlw  ftUiif  wavra  rajaS^ol  Bta*, 
Epichanniis  mvd  Xenophon,  Mem,  o/Sograi*  iL  1|  SO. 
s  In  Plato*!  dialogue,  entitled  Pkmdon* 

*  Senecn,  Epiat.  99. 

*  OTid.  Triti.  \r.  S   97. 
^  Senecn,  SpM,  OS. 


When  I  the  most  strictly  and  rdif^iooslj 
confess  mjself,  I  find  that  the  best  virtue  i 
have  has  m  it  some  tinctnre-of  vice ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Plato,  in  his  purest  virtue  (I  who 
am  as  sincere  and  perfect  a  lover  of  him  and 
of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  an^  other  whatever), 
if  he  had  listened  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  him- 
sdf,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  he  would  have  heard 
some  jarring  sound  of  human  mixture ;  but 
fSaint  and  remote,  and  only  to  be  percdved  by 
himself.  Man  is  wholly  and  throughout  but 
patched  and  motley.  Even  the  laws  of  justice 
themselves  cannot  subsbt  without 
mixture  of  injustice:  insomudi  S^^^jjjjj^ 
that  Plato  says,"  thev  undertake  tnnof  fauoaike! 
to  cut  off  the  hydra's  head  who 
pretend  to  dear  the  law  of  all  hiconvenience. 
Omne  magmim  exemfikan  habei  aUqmid  ex 
imguo,  quod  contra  singulos  uHUtate  pubUca 
rependitur^  says  Tacitus  :*  ''  Every  great  ex- 
ample has  in  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
recompenses  the  wrong;'  done  to  particular  men 
by  the  public  utility." 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  for  the  uss^  of  life 
and  the  service  of  public  commerce,  uerc  may 
be  some  excess  in  the  purity  and  m<i». 

perspicacity  of  our  mmds ;  that  SSSKw  mm 
penetrating  lieht  has  in  it  too  prop«r£raAia 
much  of  subtflty  and  curiosity :  J5JJ2I"  "*** 
we  must  a  little  stupify  and  blunt 
and  abate  them,  to  render  them  more  obedient 
to  example  and  practice,  and  a  little  veil  and 
obscure  them,  the  better  to  proportion  them  to 
this  dark  and  earthy  life:  ana  therefore  com- 
mon and  less  speculative  souls  are  found  to  be 
more  proper  and  more  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs ;  and  the  elevated  and  exquisite 
opinions  of  philosophy  more  unfit  for  business. 
This  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  Uie  supple 
and  restless  volubibty  attending  it,  disturb  our 
ne^^ociations.  We  are  to  manage  human  enter- 
prises more  superficially  and  roughly,  and  leave 
a  great  part  to  fortune :  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  affairs  with  so  much  subtilty  and 
depth ;  a  man  loses  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  so  many  contrary  lustres,  and  so  many  vari- 
ous forms :  V^duiantibus  res  inter  se  puamuUeSy 
obtorpuerant  -  -  -  animi.^^  *'  Whilst  taey  con- 
sidered of  things  so  different  in  themselves,  they 
were  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do." 

'Tis  what  the  ancients  say  of  Simonides;  that 
by  reason  his  imagination  suggested  to  him. 
upon  the  question  lunff  Hiero  had  put  to  him" 
(to  answer  which  he  nad  many  days  to  medi- 
tate in),  several  sharp  and  subtle  considerations, 
whilst  he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely, 
he  totally  despaired  of  the  truth. 

Who  aives  into,  and  in  his  inquisition  com- 
prehends all  circumstances  and  conseqoenoei^ 


•  Catnll.  zsTiL  I. 

7  Seneca,  Kvlsit  fl9> 

•  Republic,  IT.  s,   MontttgMhMdisht^altsedlheiiai 
of  Plato. 

•  AmiMlit  siv.  44. 
to  Ury,  xjcdi.  90. 
"  WktUGodwoif 
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hinders  his  election :  a  middling  ennne  is 
equally  sofficient  for  ezecntions  of  less  or 
greater  weight  and  moment.  The  best  mana- 
seis  are  those  who  can  worst  give  aocoant  why 
Siey  are  so ;  and  the  greatest  tallLers  for  the 
most  part  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  know 
one  of  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent 
director  in  sll  sorts  of  good  management,  who 
has  miserably  let  an  hundred  thoussind  livres 
yearly  revenue  slip  through  his  hands.  I  know 
another,  who  speiks  and  eives  better  advice 
than  any  of  his  council ;  ana  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  fiiirer  show  of  a  soul  and  of  greater 
understandine  than  he  has;  nevertheless,  when 
he  comes  to  the  test,  his  servants  find  him  quite 
another  thing ;  and  this  without  putting  mis- 
chances down  to  the  account. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

XQJLIVBT  IDLBNB88. 

Ths  Emperot  Vespasian, .  being  sick  with  the 
disease  whereof  he  died,  did  not  for  all  that 
nefflect  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  the  empire ; 
ana  even  in  bed  continually  dispatched  very 
many  afEftirs  of  great  conseauence ;  for  which, 
being  reprovea  by  his  physician, 

i°'riSJ'?St    "*  ^   ^"?   prejudicial    to    his 
toSieT*  health,  "  An  emperor,"  said  he, 

''  should  die  standing."^  A  fine 
saying,  In  my  opinion,  and  worthy  of  a  great 
pnnce.  The  Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use 
of  words  to  the  same  purpose;'  and  kings 
sliould  be  often  put  in  mind  of  it,  to  make  them 
know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  them, 
of  the  command  of  so  many  men,  is  not  an 
employment  of  ease ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
can  so  justly  disgust  a  subject,  and  make  him 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labour  and  dan- 

ger  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  as  to  see 
im  in  the  mean  time  devoted  to  his  ease  and 
unmanly  delights;  or  to  be  solicitous  of  his 
preservation,  who  so  much  neglects  that  of  his 
people. 

Whoever  will  take  upon  him  to  maintain 

He  oogbt  to  ^^  '^  better  for  a  nrince  to 
comuuBd  carry  on  his  wars  by  otners  dian 

^^«™—  *»  in  lus  own  j^erson,  fortune  will 
^'"^^  furnish  him  with  examples  enough 

pf  those  whose  lieutenants  have  brought  great 
enterprises  to  a  happy  issue,  and  of  Uiose  also 
whose  presence  haa  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince  can  with 
patience  endure  such  dishonourable  advice, 
under  colour  of  savin^is  head,  like  the  statue 
of  a  saint,  for  the-  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
they  degrade  him  firom,  and  declare  him  inca- 
palue  ot,  his  office,  which  is  military  through- 
out I  know-  on^  who  would  much  rather  be 
beaten,  than  to  sleep  whilst  another  fights  for 


>  Sttrtonioa,  i»  eiM« 
'  Sputiui,  VeniMt  e.  6. 
*  P.ubably  Houy  IV. 


him  ;  and  who  never  without  jealousy  heard  of 
any  brave  thing  done,  even  by  ^he  ^yitj 
his  own  officers  m  fais  absence.  and  MbrietT 
And  Seiim  I.  said,  with  very  good  nsuiaite  in 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  "iTiat  P^«"* 
victories  obtained  without  the  master  were 
never  complete ;"  much  more  would  he  have 
said  that  that  master  ou^ht  to  blush  for  shame 
to  pretend  to  any  share  m  the  honour,  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  work  but  his  voice* 
and  thought ;  nor  even  so  much  as  those,  con- 
sidering uat,  in  such  works  .as  that,  the  direc- 
tion and  command  that  deserve  honour  are  only 
such  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  tlie 
heat  of  the  business.  No  pilot  performs  his 
office  by  standing  still.  The  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  fhmily,  the  first  in  the  world  in 
military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion ;  and  Bajazet  the  Second,  with  hb  son, 
that  swerved  from  it,  spending  their  time  in  sci- 
ences and  other  in-door  employments,  gavegreat 
blows  to  their  empire :  and  Amurath  uie  Third, 
now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins 
to  find  the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  the 
Third,  king  of  England,  who  said  this  of  our 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?  "  There  never  was  king 
who  so  seldom  put  on  his  armour,  and  yet  never 
king  who  cut  me  out  so  much  vrork".  He  had 
reason  to  think  it  strange,  as  an  effect  of  chsmce 
more  than  of  reason.  And  let  those  seek  out 
some  other  to  join  with  them  than  me,  who  will 
reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
amongst  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors, 
because,  at  the  distance  of  twdve  hundred 
leagues  firom  tiieur  lazy  abode,  by  the  conduct 
of  their  captains,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  both  Indies ;  of  which  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  have  but  the  courage  to  go  and  in 
person  to  enjoy,  them. 

•  The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  further.*  '<  That 
a  philosopher  and  a  brave  man  ougnt  not  so 
much  as  to  breathe  ^'  that  is  to  say,  not  to  allow 
any  more  to  bodily  necessities  Uian  what  we 
cannot  refusej  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still 
intent  and  busy  atiout  honourable,  grca^  and 
virtuous  things.  He  was  ashamed  if  any  one 
in  public  saw  him  spit  or  sweat  (which  is  sud 
also  of  the  Lacedaemonian  young  men,  and  by 
Xenophon'  of  the  Persians),  forasmuch  as  he 
conceived  that  exercise,  continual  labour,  and 
sobriety,  ought  to  have  dried  up  all  those  super- 
fluities. What  Seneca  says  will  not  be  inapt  for 
this  place,  that  the  ancient  Romans  kept  theii' 
yonto  always  standing.  They  taught  them 
nothing,  says  he,  that  they  were  to  learn 
sitting. 

'Tis  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  usefully 
and  like  a  man,  but  the  effect  lies  -.  .  .  ^ 
not  so  much  in  our  resolution  as  malintKwSai 
in  good  fortune.  A  thousand  have  cxitiaUudkbie, 
proposed  to  themselves  in  battle,  .2Sf bi^lTat  la 
either  to  overcome  or  die,  who    our  power. 


•  Zonanv,  U^^^hMm^  townda  the  end. 

•  CjrroMdta.  I.  S.  10. 
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have  failed  both  in  the  one  and  the  other; 
wounds  and  imprisonment  crossing  their  de- 
sign, and  compelling  them  to  live  asainst  their 
wiU.  There  are  diseases  that  overurow  even 
our  desires  and  our  knowled^^.  Fortune  was 
not  bound  to  second  the  vanitv  of  the  Roman 
legions,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  either  to 
overcome  or  die :  Victor^  Marce  FaJbi^  revertar 
ex  ode :  sifallo,  Jovem  patrem,  Oradivumque 
Martemy  aliosque  iratos  invoco  Deoa^  **  I 
will  return,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  conqueror  from 
the  army.  If  I  fail,  I  invoke  the  indignation 
of  Father  Jove,  Mars,  and  the  other  offended 
ffods,  upon  me."  The  Portuguese  say  that, 
in  a  certain  place  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Indies,  they  met  with  soldiers  who  had 
condemned  themselves  with  horrible  execrations 
to  enter  into  no  composition j  but  either  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain  victorious ; 
and  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
uf  this  vow.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  hazard 
ounelves  and  to  be  obstinate;  it  seems  as  if 
blows  avoided  those  that  present  themselves  too 
briskly  to  danger,  and  do  not  willingly  hll 
upon  those  who  too  willingly  seek  them,  but 
defeat  tliem  of  their  design.  Such  there 
have  been  who,  after  having  tried  all  ways, 
not  having  been  able,  with  aU  their  endeavour, 
to  obtain  toe  favour  of  dyin^  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  have  been  constramed,  to  make  good 
rheir  resolution  of  bringing  home  the  honour  of 
victory,  or  of  losing  their  livesy  to  kill  them- 
>elves  even  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Of  which 
iliere  are  other  examples ;  but  this  is  one : — 
Philistus,  general  of  the  naval  army  of  Diony- 
!»ius  the  Youneer  as;ainst  those  of  Syracuse, 
i^ve  them  battle,  which  was  sharply  (usputed, 
iheir  forces  being  equal :  in  which  engagement 
he  had  the  better  at  first,  through  bis  own  va- 
lour; but,  the  Syracusans  drawing  about  his 
galley  to  environ  him,  after  havii^  done  gre^t 
things  in  his  own  person  to  disensage  himself, 
hoping  for  no  relief,  with  his  own  nand  he  took 
away  that  life  he  had  so  liberally  and  in  vain 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.' 

Muley  Moluch,  king  of  Fez,  who  had  just 
won,  against  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  that 
battle  so  famous  for  the  death  of  three  kings, 
and  by  the  transmission  of  that  great  kingdom 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  was  extremely  sick 
when  the  Portuguese  entered  in  an  hostile 
manner  into  his  dominions ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  grew  worse  and  wone,  still  drawing 
nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end.  Yet  never 
did  man  employ  himseu  more  vigorously  and 
bravely  than  he  did  unon  this  occasion.  He 
found  himself  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  entering  into  his  camp,  which 
after  their  manner  is  very  magnificent,  and  Aill 
of  action  ;  and  therefore  resigned  that  honour 
to  his  brother :  but  that  was  uso  all  of  the  office 
of  a  general  that  he  resigned ;  all  the  rest  use- 
ful and  necessary  he  most  exactly  and  labo- 

>  Lkfj,  ti.  4f .  ~  ~~ 
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riously  performed  in  his  own  person ;  his  body 
lying  upon  a  couch,  but  his  judgment  and 
courage  upright  and  firm  ttf  his  last  gasp,  and 
in  some  sort  beyond  it.  He  might  have  worn 
out  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced  into  his 
dominions,  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  it  was 
a  very  unhappy  occurrence  that,  for  want  of  a 
little  life,  or  somebody  to  substitute  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,  and  m  the  afiairs  of  a  troubled 
state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  victory,  havine  another,  by  a  better  and 
surer  way,  alrckdv  in  bis  hands :  notwithstaod- 
inK»  he  wonderfully  managed  the  continuance 
of  liis  sickness  in  consuming  the  enemy,  and  io 
drawing  them  a  long  way  from  the  naval  army 
and  the  maritime  places  they  had  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  even  till  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
which  he  designedly  reserved  for  this  great 
contest.  He  ordered  his  battle  in  a  ciicniar 
form,  environing  the  Portuguese  army  on 
every  side,  whicn  circle  coming  to  close  in 
the  wings,  and  to  draw  up  close  together,  did 
not  only  hinder  them  in  the  conflict  (which  was 
very  sharp,  through  the  valour  of  the  yonog 
invading  king),  considering  they  were  every 
way  to  make  a  front ;  but  prevented  their  fligbr 
after  the  defeat,  so  that  finding  all  pasnges 
possessed  and  shut  up  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
constrained  to  close  up  together  again:  raa- 
cervanturque  nan  solum  ccof ,  sed  etkan  Jnga, 
and  there  they  were  slain  in  heaps  upon  one 
another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  very  bloodv 
and  entire  victory.  Dying,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  and  hurried  from  place  to  place 
where  most  need  was ;  and  paasine  dirongn  the 
files  encouraged  the  captains  and  soldiers  one 
after  another ;  but,  a  comer  of  his  battle  being 
broken,  he  was  not  to  be  held  from  moonting 
on  horseback  sword  in  hand ;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  break  from  those  about  him,  and  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  they  all  the  while 
withholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle,  some  by 
his  robe,  and  others  by  his  stirmps.  This  last 
effort  totally  overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  bad 
left ;  they  again  lay  him  upon  his  bed.  Coming 
to  mmself  again,  and  starting  out  of  his  swoon, 
all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give  his  people 
notice  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death 
(the  most  necessary  command  he  had  then 
to  give,  that  his  soldiers  might  not  be  dis- 
couraged with  the  news^,  he  expired  with 
his  finger  upon  his  moutn,  the  ordinary  sign 
of  keeping  silence.'  Whoever  lived  so  long 
and  so  far  in  death  7  *  Whoever  died  more  like 
a  man  ? 

The  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treating 
death,  and  the  most  nalural,  is  to  look  upon  it 
not  only  without  astonishment,  but  witfaoot 
care,  continuing  the  wonted  course  of  life  even 
into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  himself  io 
study,  and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent 
and  bloody  one  in  his  head  and  heart|  and  the 
weapon  in  his  hand. 


Bourbon  gavo  the  aamo  •ignal,  when  he 
foot  of  the  walk  of  Uonae,  which  his 
just  after  hia  death. 


ei|iiilafattbe 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

OF  UDIVO  POST. 

I  HAYB  been  none,  of  the  least  able  in  this 
ezerciae,  which  is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch, 
short  and  well  knit;  but  1  give  it  over;  it 
shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  long.  I  was 
just  now  reading*  that  King  Cjrms,  the  better 
to  have  news  brought  him  from 

SjJ'i?**"  hw    "^  P*"^  ®^  ^®  empire,  which  was 
^JT  of  a  vast  extent,  caused  it  to  be 

tried  bow  hr  a  horM  could  go  in 
a  day  without  baiting;  and  at  that  distance 
appouted  stages  and  men,  whose  business  it 
was  to  have  horses  always  in  readiness  to 
mount  those  who  were  despatched  to  them.  And 
some  say  th%t  this  swift  way  of  posting  is  equal 
to  ^at  of  the  flight  of  cranes. 

says  that  Lucius  Yibullius  Rufus,  being 


© 


greater  dilij^i ,    ^ 

self,  as  Suetonius  reports/ travelled  a  "hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach ;)  but  he  was  a 
furious  courier;  for  where  the  rivers  stopped 
his  way  he  always  passed  them  by  swimming, 
without  turning  out  of  his  road  to  look  ror 
either  bridge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to 
see  his  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  in  Ger- 
many, travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  havine  three  coaches.^  In  the 
wars  the  Romans  had  against  King  Antiochus, 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  Per  dia^ 
pasUoi  equos  propi  increaUriU  ceUritate  ab 
AmphisM  tertio  die  PeUam  pervenit :'  ^'  upon 
horses  purposely  laid  on,  he,  by  an  almost  in- 
credible speed,  rid  in  three  days  from  Amphissa 
to  Pella  :'f  and  it  appears,  from  this  place, 
that  they  were  established  posts,  and  not  pur- 
posely laid  on  upon  this  occasion. 

Cecina's  invention  to  send  back  news  to  his 
fiunily  was  much  more  quick;  for  he  took 
swallows  along  with  him  from  home,  and  turned 
them  out  towards  their  nests  when  he  would 
send  back  any  news,  setting  a  mark  of  some 
colour  upon  them,  to  signify  his  meaning, 
according  to  what  he  and  ms  people  had  before 
agreed  upon.^ 

At  the  theatre  at  Rome  masters  of  frunilies 
carried  nigeons  in  their  bosoms, 
Pigaona  teatht  to  whicu  they  tied  letters,  when 
coorrjltttMi.  they  had  a  mind  to  send  any 
orders  to  their  people  at  home ; 
and  the  pieeons  were  trained  up  to  bring  back 
answer.  D.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  bird 
when  besieged  in  Mutina,'  and  others  elsewhere 
have  done  the  same. 

In  Pern  they  rid  post  upon  men's  shoulders, 


I  In  the  Cwrop^dia  of  Xenophon,  vUi.  0.  9. 
•  DeBello  CMH,  ui.  II. 
»  U/e  0/ Cmaar,  e.  i?' 
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who  took  them  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  litter  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
ran  widi  such  agility  that  at  their  luU  speed 
the  first  couriers  Uirow  their  load  to  the  second, 
without  making  any  stop,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  xbaX  the  Wallachians,  the 
Grand  Seignior's  couriers,  perform  wonderful 
dispatch,  *  by  reason  they  have  liberty  to  dis* 
mount  the  nrst  they  meet  on  the  road,  giving 
him  tiieir  own  tired  hone;  and  to  preserve 
Uiemselves  from  being  weary  they  mm  them- 
selves tight  about  the  middle  with  a  broad 
eirdle,  as  many  others  do ;  but  I  could  never 
find  any  benefit  by  it; 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

OF  ILL  UBANB  BlfPLOTSD  TO  A  GOOD  KNO. 

Therb  b  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspond- 
ence in  this  universal  government  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  very  well  makes  it  appear 
that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  carried  on  by 
divers  masters.    The  diseases  and 
conditions  of  our  bodies  are  in    Political  stata 
like  manner  manifest  in   states    •«*»J««*  %  ^^ 
and  governments :  kingdoms  and    m  the  humui 
repnbUcs  are  founded,  flourish,    body, 
and  decay  with  age,  as  we  do. 
We  are  subject  to  a  repletion  of  humours,  use- 
less or  dangerous;   either  of  those  that  are 
good  (for  even  those  physicians  are  afraid  of; 
and  as  we  have  notning  in  us  that  is  per- 
manent, they  say  that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous 
perfection  of  health  must  be  abated  by  art, 
lest,  as  our  nature  cannot  rest  in  any  certain 
condition,  and  not  having  whither  to  rise  to 
mend  itself,  it  makes  too  sudden  and  too  dis- 
orderly a  retreat ;  and  therefore  they  prescribe 
wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  reduce  that 
superabundant  health) :  or  else  of  those  that 
are   evil,   which  is   tne    ordinaxy  cause   of 
sickness.    States  are  very  often  sick  of  the  like 
repletion,  and  different  sorts  of  purgations  have 
been  wont  to  be  used.     Sometimes  a  great 
number  of  frimilies  are  turned  out  to  clear  the 
country^  who  seek  out  new  abodes  elsewhere, 
and  encroach  upon  others;  after  this  manner 
our  ancient  Franks  came  from  the  remotest 
part  of  Germany  to  seize  upon  Gaul,  and  to 
drive  thence  the  first  inhabitants ;  so  was  that 
infinite  deluge  of  men  made  up  that  came  into 
Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus  and  others ; 
so  tne  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  also  the  people 
who    now  possess  Greece,  left   their   native 
country  to  go  setUe  in  other  places  where  they 
might  have  more  room ;   and  there  is  scarce 
two  or  three  little  comers  of  the  world  that 
haye  not  felt  the  effects  of  such  removals.    The 


*  liTj,  zixTti.  7. 
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Romans  by  this  means  erected  their  colonies ; 
for  peroeiTing  their  city  to  grow  immeasarably 
populous,  they  eased  it  of  i&  most  unnecessary 
people,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cultivate 
the  lands  thev  had  conquered ;  sometimes  idso 
they  purposely  maintained  wars  with  some  of 
their  enemies,  not  only  to  keep  their  men  in 
action,  for  fear  lest  idleness,  the  mother  of  cor- 
ruption, should  bring  upon  them  some  worse 
inconyeniencey 


Et  pAtlmnr  loni 
LnzuHaincambit;! 
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but  also  to  serve  for  a  blood-letting  to  their 
republic,  a  littie  to  evaporate  the  too  vehement 
heat  of  their  youth,  and  to  prune  and  cleanse 
the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant  in 
wood ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  formerly 
maintained  so  lonf  a  war  with  Carthaee. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  the  Third. 
King  of  England,  woiud  not,  in  tiie  general 
peace  he  then  made  with  our  king,  comprehend 
the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
that  he  might  have  a  place  wherein  to  dncharge 
himself  of  nis  soldiers,  and  that  tiie  vast  number 
of  English  he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him 
in  that  expedition  might  not  return  back  and 
inundate  England.'  And  this  also  was  one 
reason  wbv  our  King  Philip  consented  to  send 
his  son  John  on  that  foreign  expedition,  that  he 
might  take  alone  with  him  a  gpreat  number  of 
hotvoung  men  Uiat  were  then  m  his  pay. 

Tnere  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at 
this  rate,  wishing  that  this  hot  emotion,  that 

Theutuityofa  ""ow  amongst  US,  mipht  dis- 
fordgn  war/  charge  itsclf  Ott  some  neighbour- 
ing war,  for  fear  lest  the  peccant 
humours  that  now  reign  in  this  politic  oody  of 
ours,  unless  diffused  further,  should  keep  the 
fever  still  in  force,  and  at  last  cause  our  total 
ruin;  and,  in  truth,  a  foreign  is  much  more 
supportable  than  a  civil  war.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  would  fovour  so  unjust  a 
design  as  to  offend  and  quarrel  with  others  for 
our  convenience : 

NO  mihl  tarn  Tilda  plaeeat,  Rhamniuia  mo, 
Qnod  teme^a  tanlia  •ufpiclatur  hem.< 

**  In  nnJQBt  war,  against  another's  right. 
For  nka  of  plunder,  may  I  ne'er  (Might." 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often 
pushes  us  upon  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
ill  means  to  a  good  end.  Lycurgns,  tne  most 
virtuous  and  perfect  legislator  tiiat  ever  was, 
invented  tiiis  unjust  practice  of 
!I?b!d£iii  njaking  tiie  Helots,  who  were 
for  obtaining  a  ^^  slaves,  drunk  by  force,  by 
good  end.  80  doing  to  teach  his  people  tem- 

perance;   to    the  end  that  the 


1  Jnvenel,  il  SQl. 

>  FroisMTt,  tome  L 

>  Catttlliu.  IxTui.  77. 
«  Plutarch,  te  mitf. 


Spartans,  seeing  them  so  overwhelmed  snd 
buried  in  wine,  might  abhor  the  exoes  of  tiiis 
vice.*  And  yet  they  were  more  to  blame  who 
of  old  gave  leave  tfatat  criminals,  to  what  sort  of 
death  soever  condemned,  should  be  cut  up  tlive 
by  the  physicians,  that  tiiey  might  make  a  troe 
discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their 
art  upon  greater  certainty  :*  for  if  we  most  ma 
into  excesses,  'tis  more  excusable  to  do  it  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  than  for  that  of  the  body; 
as  the  Romans  trained  up  the  people  to  valour, 
and  the  contempt  of  dancers  and  death,  by 
those  furious  spectacles  of  gudiators  and  feaoen, 
who  being  to  fig[ht  it  out  till  the  latt,  cat, 
mangled,  and  killed  one  another  in  their 
presence: 


Quid  veaani  alind  eibi  vnlt  en  impia  Indi, 

Quid  mortae  juTennm,  quid  eangninfr  pasta  volv^ttt? 

'*  Of  such  Inhuman  sports  what  further  use, 
What  pleasure  can  the  hlood  of  men  produce  V 


And  tills  custom  continued  till  the  Emperor 
Theodosius's  time : 

Arripe  dilatam  tua,  dux.  In  tampon  funam, 
Qnodque  patris  superest,  successor  laudis  haheto .  • « 
Nttllns  in  nrbe  eadat,  cigus  sit  poena  Toluptas  . .  • 
Jam  soils  oontenta  feiis,  in&mis  arena 
NiUla  cruentatis  homiridia  ludat  in  aimis.* 

'*  Pvinee,  take  the  honours  destin'd  for  thy  reign- 
Inherit  of  thy  Coher  those  remain- 
Henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  far  eport  be  slain. 
Let  none  but  beasts  blood>stam  the  theatre. 
And  no  more  homicides  be  acted  there." 


It  was  in  truth  a  wonderfol  example,  and  of 
great  advantage  for  the  training  up  the  people, 
to  see  every  day  before  thdr  eyes  a  hundred, 
two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples  of  men 
armed  a^nst  one  another,  cut  one  another  to 
pieces  with  so  great  constancy  of  courage  that 
thev  were  never  heard  to  utter  so  much  as  one 
syllable  of  weakness  or  commiseration ;  never 
seen  to  turn  back,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  one 
cowardly  step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather  ex- 
pose their  necks  to  the  adversary's  sword,  and 
present  themselves  to  receive  the  stroke ;  and 
many  of  them,  when  wounded  to  death,  have 
sent  to  ask  the  spectators,  if  they  were  satisBed 
with  their  behaviour,  before  they  lay  down  to 
die  upon  the  place.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  fight  and  die  bnvelv,  bat  cheerfolly 
too ;  insomuch  that  they  were  oissed  and  cuned 
if  they  made  any  dispute  about  receiving  tiieir 
death ;  tiie  very  girls  themsdves  set  them  (» : 

CcMisurgit  ad  ictus, 
Bt,  qootiee  netor  farmm  jugnlo  insarit,  flln 
Ddieiaa  ait  esse  snas,pectusqueiaeenda 
Virgo  modesta  jubet  confeiso  poUiee  rampL'  ' 

**  He  modest  Tirgin  is  delighted  eo 
With  the  ML  sport  that  she  applauds  the  blow  | 
And  when  the  victor  bathes  his  bloody  brand 
In's  fellow's  throat,  and  Uys  him  on  the  sand» 
Then  she's  most  pleas'd,  and  shews,  1^  signs,  she'd  flua 
flate  him  rip  up  the  hoeom  ef  the  alam.*' 

>  Cornel*.  Celsi,  Medeeima,  Vtmf, 
<  Prudent.  Ado,  Sgmmae,  ii.  649. 
r  Id.  ib,  Oir. 
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The  first  Romans  only  condemned  criminals  to 
this  example ;  but  afterwards  they  employed 
innocent  siayes  in  the  work,  and  even  freemen 
too,  who  sold  tbemseWes  for  this  purpose ;  nay, 
senators  and  knights  of  Rome ;  and  also  women : 

None  caput  ia  morCein  vrndimt,  tt  famu  ttnam, 
Atqne  hottem  tibi  qoiiqae  pant,  eum  bella  qokaciint  ;i 


"  Th«7  wU  thcmMlraa  to  death,  and,  sinee  tha  wan 
An  eaaa'd,  each  for  himMlf  a  foe  pnpana ;" 

Hoi  inter  fremkna  ■ovoaqna  luaoa ... . 
Stat  aeziu  nidia  inaeiuMitte  fieni, 
Et  pugnaa  capit  improbiu  firilea  :* 

"  Aatidst  tlieae  tnmolta  and  alarma 
The  tender  aez,  ansUU'd  in  anna, 
Immodeatlj  will  try  their  might. 
And  now  engage  in  numly  ight:" 

which  I  should  think  yeiy  strange  and  incre- 
dible if  we  were  not  accustomed  every  day 
to  see,  in  our  own  wars,  many  thousands  of 
men  of  other  nations,  for  money  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  lives  in  quarrels  wherein  they 
have  DO  manner  of  concern. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

OF  TRS  ROMAN  GRANDBUR. 

I  WILL  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  infinite 
argument  to  shew  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
compare  the  pitiful  erandeurs  or  these  times  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Cicero's 
Familiar  Epistles  (and  let  the  fframmarians  put 
out  that  somame  of  JatmUar  if  they  please,  for 
in  truth  it  is  not  very  proper ;  and  they  who, 
instead  oifoamUar^  have  substituted  oaf  ami' 
Uareij  may  gather  something  to  justify  them 
for  so  doing  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters 
of  his  ad  ^amUiares),  there  is  one  directed  to 
Cesar,  being  then  in  Gaul,  wherein  Cicero 
repeats  these  words,  which  were  in  the  end 
of  another  letter  that  Cosar  had  written  to  him : 
'^  As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom 
you  have  recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him 
king  of  Chiul;  and  if  yon  would  advance  any 
other  friend  of  yours,  send  him  to  me."'  It 
was  no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome, 
as  Cnsar  then  was,  to  dispoise  of  kingdoms :  for 
he  took  away  that  of  King  Deiotarus  from  nim, 
to  give  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus  called  Mitnridates  ;^  and  those  who  wrote 
his  life  record  several  kingdoms  by  him  sold ; 
and  Suetonius  says*  that  he  had  at  once  from 
King  Ptolemy  three  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  which  was  very  near  selling  him 
his  kingdom. 


>  If  aniUna,  Aatron,  ir.  SS5. 

>  Statiiu,  Sfh.  i.  0,  SI. 

*  Cieero,  BpM.  Fam.  vil.  S.  The  moat  recrived  text  haa 
the  name  M,  (h^him.  Some  eommentaton  have  regarded 
CsMT**  offer  a*  a  mere  jett  i  Irat  Montaigne,  who  take*  it  aa 
n  acriooa  offsr,  may  tery  well  Im  in  the  right,  for  Cstar'a 
propoMkl  maj  merely  haTe  extended  to  mailing  Cieero'e 
finend  one  of  the  petty  reguH^  whom  the  Romani  appointed 
over  diatricta  in  the  varioua  parta  of  their  conqueata. 


Tot  Oalat»,  tot  Pontna  eat,  tot  Lydia  anmmia.* 

"  i8o  mnch  for  Ponlua,  ao  mndi  for  Lydia,  ao  mneh  for 
Galatea." 

Mark  Antony  said'  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  of  Rome  was  not  so  much  seen  in  what 
they  took  as  what  they  gave :  and,  indeed, 
some  ages  before  AnUHiy,  they  had  dethroned 
one  amon^t  the  rest,  with  so  wonderful  autho- 
rity, that  in  all  the  Roman  History  I  have  not 
observed  anything  that  more  denotes  the  height 
of  their  power.  Antiochus  possessed  all  Egypt, 
and  was  about  conquering  Cyprus,  and  other 
appendages  of  that  empire.     Being  upon  the 

Progress  of  his  victories,  C.  Popilius  came  to 
im  from  the  Senate,  and  at  their 

by  toe  hand  till  he  had  first  read  conqneata  by  a 
the  letters  he  brought  him.  The  Jf*"  *«»  **»« 
king  having  read  them,  told  him  "*'~"  •"*^- 
he  would  consider  of  them ;  but  Popilins  made 
a  circumference  about  him  with  the  wand  he 
had  in  his  band,  saying,  '<  Return  me  an 
answer,  that  I  may  carry  back  to  the  Senate, 
before  thou  stirrest  out  of  this  cirele."  Antio- 
chus,  astonished  at  the  roughness  of  so  positive 
a  command,  after  a  little  pause  replied,  <*  I  will 
obey  the  Senate's  command ;'"  and  then  it  was 
that  Popilius  saluted  him  as  a  firiend  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  After  having  renounced  so 
great  a  monarehy,  and  such  a  torrent  of  suc- 
cessful fortune,  upon  three  scratches  of  the  pen ; 
in  earnest  he  had  reason,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
to  send  the  Senate  word,  by  his  ambassadors, 
that  he  had  received  their  order  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  the  immortal 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustus  gained  by 
the  right  of  war  he  either  restored    _.     .    _ 
to  those  who  had  lost  them,  or    2SL  «tSSi 
presented  them  to  strangers.  And    their  conquered 
Tacitus,    in    reference    to   this,    Iiai?*S!2!I 

1  •  '       «  /^      •J  i_«  »     tneir  owneca* 

speakinir  of  Cogidunus,  king  of 
England,  gives  us,  by  a  touch,  a  marvellous 
idea  of  that  infinite  power:  <' The  Romans," 
say*  he,  '<  were  from  all  antiquity  accustomed 
to  leave  the  kings  they  had  subdued  in  posses- 
sion of  their  kingdoms  under  their  authority, 
that  they  might  nave  even  kings  to  be  their 
slaves:"  Ut  fiaberent  itutrumenta  servitutU 
et  reges,^^  ^Tis  likely  that  Solyman,  whom  we 
have  seen  make  a  anh  of  Hungary  and  other 
principalities,  had  tnerein  more  respect  to  this 
consideration  than  to  that  he  was  wont  to 
allqre,  viz.,  that  he  was  ^^lutted  and  overeharged 
with  so  many  monarehies.  and  so  much  domi- 
nion, as  his  own  Yaloui:^a  that  of  his  ancestors 
had  acquired. 


•  Cieero.  de  Divinai.  VL.  87. 

•  L(^eo/C«Mr.e.  M. 

•  Cland,  in  Euirop.  I.  SSS. 
r  Plutarch,  im  viU. 

•  Li?y,  zIt.  is. 

•  Id.  ift. 

*o  Taeitui,  At^ie^tt,  e.  14. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

KOT  TO  COUKTSKFBIT  BBIVO  SICK. 

Thbbb  18  m  epienun  in  Martial  of  very  good 
sense,  for  he  has  of  all  sorts,  where  he  pleasantly 
teUs  the  stoiy  of  CseUas,  who,  to 
avoid  making  his  court  to  some 
great  men  of  Kome,  to  wait  their 
rising,  and  to  attend  them  abroad, 
pretended  to  have  die  gont ;  and,  the  better  to 
colour  this  pretence,  anointed  his  legs,  and  had 
them  wrapped  up  in  a  great  ihan^  clouts  and 
swathings,  and  perfectly  counterfeited  both  the 
^ture  and  countenance  of  a  gouty  person, 
§11  in  the  end  fortune  did  hifli  t£e  kmdness  to 
make  him  gouty  indeed. 


Goat 
lot 
tttl  goats 


Taotam  eon  potest,  ot  an  ddom ! 
Dent  fingere  C«liiu  podagram.* 

'*  So  mndi  haa  eoanterfeitiag  broacht  aboat, 
Cttliua  haaocaacd  to  coonteifieit  ttie  goat." 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Appian'  a 
story  like  this,  of  one,  who  to  escape  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Triumviri  of  Rome,  and  the 
better  to  be  concealed  from  the  discovery  of 
those  who  pursued  him,  having  shaded  himself 
in  a  disffuise,  would  yet  add  wis  invention,  to 
counterreit  having  but  one  eye ;  but  when  he 
came  to  have  a  little  more  liberty,  and  went  to 
take  off  the  plaisfer  he  had  a  great  while  worn 
over  his  eye,  he  found  he  had  totally  lost  the 
sight  of  it  indeed,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 

Sone.  'Tis  possible  that  the  action  of  sight  was 
ulled  for  having  been  so  long  without  exercise, 
and  that  the  optic  power  was  wholly  retired  into 
the  other  eye;  for  we  evidently  perceive  that 
the  eye  we  keep  shut  sends  some  part  of  its 
virtue  to  its  fellow,  so  that  the  remaining  eye 
will  swell  and  erow  bigger ;  as  also  idleness, 
with  the  heat  of  ligatures  and  plaisters.  might 
very  well  have  brought  some  gouty  nnmour 
upon  this  dissembler  in  Martial. 

Reading  in  Froissard'  the  vow  of  a  troop  of 
vounff  English  gallants,  to  carry  their  left  eyes 
bound  up  till  they  were  arrived  in  France,  and 
had  performed  some  notable  exploit  upon  us,  I 
have  oft  been  tickled  with  the  conceit  of  its 
befalling  them  as  it  did  the  before-named  Ro- 
man, and  that  they  had  returned  with  but  an 
eve  a-piece  to  their  mistresses,  for  whose  sakes 
they  had  entered  into  this  vow. 
Mothers  have  reason  to  rebuke  their  children 
when  they  counterfeit  having  but 
one  eye,  squinting,  lameness,  or 
an^  other  personal  defect:  for, 
besides  that  their  bodies  being 
then  so  tender  may  be  subject  to 
take  an  ill  bent,  fortune,  I  know 
not  how,  sometimes  seems  to  take  a  delight  to 
take  us  at  our  word  :  and  I  have  heard  several 
examples  related  of  people  who  have  become 


It  is  proper  to 
hinder  cnUd- 
ren  fron  ooaii> 
terfeiUng  per- 


»ng 


1  Martial,  rii.  SO,  S. 
<  Civil  Wan,  it. 
»  Vol.  I. 


really  sick  by  only  feigning  to  be  so.  I  have 
always  used,  whether  on  honeback  or  on  fix>t, 
to  cany  a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  so  as  to  aflect 
doing  it  with  a  grace :  many  have  threatened 
that  this  trick  would  one  day  be  turned  into 
necessity ;  that  is,  that  I  should  be  the  first  of 
my  fiunily  that  should  have  the  ^ut. 

But  let  us  a  little  lengthen  this  chapter,  and 
vary  it  with  a  piece  of  another  colour,  concern- 
ing blindness.  Pliny^  reporta  of  one,  that, 
once  dreaming  he  was  blind,  found  himself  in 
ihe  morning  so  indeed,  without  any  preceding 
infirmity  in  his  eyes.  The  force  of  imagination 
might  assist  in  this  case,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where; and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  motions 
which  the  body  felt  within  (of  which  phy- 
sicians, if  they  please,  may  fina  out  the  cause), 
which  took  away  his  sight,  were  the  occasion 
of  his  dream. 

Let  us  add  another  story,  akin  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  Seneca*  rdates  in  one  of  his  Epistles : 
'*  You  know,''  says  he,  writing  to  Luciliua, 
"  that  Harpaste,  my  wife's  fool,  lives  upon  me 
as  an  hereditary  charge ;  for,  as  to  my  own  taste, 
I  have  an  aversion   to   those   monsters;  and 
if  I  have  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not 
seek  him  far,  I  can  laugh  at   myself.    This 
fool  has  suddenly  lost  her  sight.     I  tell  you  a 
strange,  but  a  very  true  thing ;  she  is  not  sen- 
sible tlukt  she  is  blind,  but  eternally  importunes 
her  keeper  to  take  her  abroad,  because  she  says 
the  house  is  dark.    I  pray  you  to  believe  that 
what  we  laugh  at  in  her  happens  to  every  one 
of  us ;  no  one  knows  himself  to  be  avaricious. 
Besides,  the  blind  call  for  a  guide ;  we  stray  of 
our  own  accord.    I  am  not  ambitious,  we  say ; 
but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at  Rome ;  I 
am  not  wasteful,  but  the  city  requires  a  great 
expense ;  'tis  not  my  fault  if  I  am  choleric,  and 
if  1  have  not  yet  established  any  certain  course 
of  life;  'tis  the  fault  of  youth.    Let  us  not 
seek  our  disease  out  of  ourselves;  'tis  in  us, 
and  planted  in  our  bowels :  and  even  this,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  ourselves  to  be  sick,  renders 
us  more  he^^  to  be  cured.  If  we  do  not  betimes 
begin  to  dress  them,  when  shall  we  have  done 
with  so  many  wounds  and   evils  wherewith 
we  abound  1    And  yet  we  have  a  most  sweet 
and  charming  medicine  in  philosophy  ;  for  all 
the  rest  give  no  pleasure  till  after  the  cure: 
this  pleases  and  heals  at  once."    This  is  what 
Seneca  sHys :    he   has    carried  me  from   my 
subject ;  but  there  is  advantage  in  the  change. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


OF  THUMBS. 


Tacitus  reports'  that  amongst  certain  bar- 
barian kings  their  manner  was,  when   they 


*  Nat.  Hitt.  Tii.  50. 

'  Kp.  SO. 

<  Annaitt  xii.  47* 
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would  make  r  firm  obligation,  to  join  their 
right  hands  close  to  one  another,  and  twist 
their  thumbs ;  and  when,  by  force  of  strainine, 
the  blood  mounted  to  the  ends,  they  ligbtiy 
pricked  them  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
mutualljr  sucked  them. 

Physicians  say'  that  the  thumbs  are  the 
masters  of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latin 
etymology  is  derived  firom  poUere,^  The  Greeks 
called  them  avrix^ipy  as  who  should  say  "another 
huid."  And-  it  seems  that  the  Latins  also  some- 
times take  them  in  this  sense  for  the  whole  hand : 

8ed  nae  Todbu  ezdtatft  bkndis, 
Moltt  poUie*  Bce  ngata,  •urgifc.' 

It  was  at  Rome  a  signification  of  fiEivour  to 
depress  and  turn  in  the  thumbs, 

fkalor  atroqiw  teom  Uudabit  pollice  Indnm,^ 

"  Thy  iwtron,  when  thou  mak'vt  thy  vport, 
WUl  with  both  thnmtM  appUad  thea  for't," 

and  of  disfavour  to  elevate  and  thrust  them 
outward: 

CooTerao  poUice  ndgi 
QMnlilMt  oeddoDt  populwiter.^ 

"  TIm  Tolnr  with  rererted  thomba 
KUl  «mE  on«  that  before  them  coomi." 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as 
were  maimed  in  toe  thumbs,  as  having  no 
longer  sufficient  strength  to  hold  their  weapons. 
Augustus  confiscated  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  wilfully  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
two  young  children  he  had,  to  excuse  them  fit>m 
going  into  the  armies.'  And  before  him,  the 
senate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  had  con- 
demned CaiusVatienus  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  oavinff 
purposely  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
to  excfmpt  himself  from  that  expedition.' 

Some  one,  I  forgot  who,^  Ifayine  won  a 
naval  battle,  cut  off  the  tiiumbs  of  all  his  van- 

Suished  enemies,  to  render  them  incapable  of 
ffhtine  and  of  handling  the  oar.  Tlie  Athe- 
nians also  caused  the  thumbs  of  those  of  ^gina 
to  be  cut  off,  to  deprive  them  of  the  precedence 
in  the  art  of  navi^tion.' 

In  Laeedaemonia,  pedagogues  chastised  their 
scholars  by  luting  their  tliumbs.*^ 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

CX>WARDICB  THB   KOTHK&  OF  OBUKLTT. 

I  RATB  often  heard  it  said  that  cowardice  is 
the  mother  of  cruelty ;  and  I  have  found,  by 


>  Alciw  Cnito.  m^md  MicioUne,  Sdtmmali^  viL  IS. 

>  "  To  be  powerful." 

*  MaitUO,  sU.  gs.  S.  The  Tenea  an  too  free  to  be  tniw- 
Itttedf  Ib  bowevei  free  a  ▼sfeioD. 

4  Horaoe,  Km,  i.  IS.  60. 

*  Jofesal.  UL  S6. 

*  Suetonioa,  te  etfd,  e.  S4. 

1  Velerioa  Mas.  ▼.  S.  S.  It  la  enppoaed  that  the  term 
polfrwon  ie  derhed  frvtt  the  Latin  woida  cspraMUi(  thia 
ctoettmataaee— polUet  froooe. 

»  Philoelea,  one  of  the  Athenian  fenerala  la  the  Pelopo- 
Flalaich,  I4f€  «/  infmmder. 


experience,  that  that  malicious  and  inhuman 
animosity  and  fierceness  is  usuailv  accompanied 
with  a  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the 
most  cruel  people,  and  upon  very  frivolous 
occasions^  very  i^it  to  cry.  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of^  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of 
tragedies  in  the  theatre,  for  fear  lest  nis  citizens 
should  see  him  weep  at  tiie  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  himself  caused 
so  many  people  every  day  to  be  murdered 
without  pity."  Is  it  meanness  of  spirit  that 
renders  them  so  pliable  to  all  extremities? 
Valour,'  whose  effect  is  only  to  be  exercised 
against  resistance, 

Nee  ttlii  bellantia  gandet  eerriee  jnrenei,'* 

"  Neither,  anieaalie  Sgfat. 
In  conquering  a  boll  doth  take  oebgKt," 

sto^  when  it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy ;  but 
pusillanimitv,  to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the 
action,  not  having  dared  to  meddle  in  the  first 
act,  that  of  danger,  rushes  into  the  second,  that 
of  blood  and  massacre.  The  execution  after 
victories  is  commonly  performed  by  the  ras- 
cality and  hangers-on  of  an  armv  ^  and  that 
whicli  causes  so  many  unheard-oi  cruelties  in 
domestic  wars  is  that  the  rout  are  flushed  in 
being  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping 
up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  having 
no  sense  of  any  oUier  valour : 

Et  faiptu,  et  torpea  inetant  morientibaa  oni,  - 
£t  qMeennqne  minor  nobilitate  fera  est:>* 

**  None  bat  the  wolvea,  the  filthy  bean,  and  all 
The  baser  beaata.  will  on  the  djing  &U:** 

like  cowardly  house -curs,  that  in  the  house 
worry  and  tear  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they 
durst  not  come  near  in  the  field.  What  is  it 
in  these  times  of  ours  that  causes  our  quarrels  to 
be  all  mortal?  and  that  whereas  our  fathers 
had  some  deeree  in  their  revenge,  we  now 
begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  that  at  the 
first  meeting  nothing  is  said  but  '^  Kill  ?" 
what  is  this  but  cowsmice  ? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more 
bravery  and  disdain  in  subduing  an  enemy 
than  in  cutting  his  throat,  and  in  making  him 
yield  than  in  putting  him  to  the  sword  ;  besides 
that  the  appetite  of^revenge  is  better  satisfied 
and  pleasea,  because  its  only  aim  is  to  make 
itself^  felt :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a  stone  when  it  hurts 
us,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  sen- 
sible of  our  reven^^  and  to  kill  a  man  is  to 
save  him  from  the  iniury  and  oflfence  we  intend 
him.    And  as  Bias''*  cried  out  to  a  wicked 


•  CieerOkd^Qf.iii.11. 

M  nntaich,  Hfe  i^Lifemrgut, 

"  PloL  L^e  i^PetoptdM, 
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is  Ovid,  3VM.  UL  S.  SS. 

M  Plvtateh.  on  the  DHa^  o/  IHtima  JtuHee,  Montaigne 
ia  nietaken  in  auppoeinir  that  Bias  pitied  the  OrekmmemlmmMt 
it  is  Patfocloa,  one  of  the  interlocuton  in  the  dialo«e,  who 
citea  thia  example  of  the  tardy  vengeanee  of  the  gooa  eo  the 
traitor  Lyciseoa. 
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fellowy  *'  I  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  thou 
wilt  have  thy  reward,  bat  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  see  it ;"  and  pitied  the  Orchomenians,  that 
the  penitence  of  Lyciscus  for  the  treason  com- 
mitted against  them,  came  in  a  season  when 
there  was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  offence,  and  whom 
the  pleasore  of  this   penitence  liionld  have 

afiected :  so  revenge  is  to  be  re- 
B«fengeii  pented  of  when  the  person  on 
SfcSbjkiiiiSg  whom  it  is  executed  is  deprived  of 
an  enemy.  the  means  of  Suffering  under  it ; 

ibr  as  the  avenger  will  look  on  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  revenge,  so  the  person 
on  whom  ne  takes  revenge  should  be  a  spec- 
tator too,  to  be  afflicted  and  to  repent.  ''  He 
will  repent  it,^'  we  say ;  but  because  we  have 
given  nim  a  pistol-shot  through  the  head  do 
we  imagine  he  repents?  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  but  observe  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  a 
mouth  at  us  in  fidling:  and  so  far  from  peni- 
tence, that  he  does  not  so  much  as  repine  at  us; 
and  we  do  him  the  kindest  office  of  life,  which 
is  to  make  him  die  insensibly  and  suddenly. 
We  have  afterwards  to  hide  ourselves,  and  run 
from  place  to  place,  from  the  officers  of  justice, 
who  pursue  us,  whilst  he  is  at  rest.  Killing  is 
good  to  frustrate  an  offence  to  come,  not  to 
revenue  one  that  is  already  past :  'tis  more  an 
act  of  fear  than  bravery,  of  precaution  than 
courap;e,  and  of  defence  than  attempt.  It  is 
mani&t  that  by  it  we  quit  both  the  true  end 
of  revenee  and  the  care  of  our  reputation  ;  we 
are  afraid  if  he  lives  he  will  do  us  another 
injury  as  great  as  the  first;  'tis  not  out  of 
animosity  to  him,  but  care  of  thyself,  that  thou 
riddest  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  this  expedient 

would  be  useless  to  us;  where  not 
^thei^l^ott  ®"^y  soldiers,  but  tradesmen  also, 
of  NaraingoB.      end  their  differences  by  the  sword. 

The  king  never  denies  the  field  to 
any  that  will  fight ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
arc  persons  of  quality,  looks  on,  rewarding  the 
victor  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  for  the  which 
any  one  that  will  may  fight  with  him  again : 
by  which  means,  by  having  come  off  from  one 
combat,  he  becomes  engaged  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  always  masters 
of  our  enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at 
pleasure,  we  should  be  sorry  they  should,  escape 
finom  us  as  they  do,  by  dying.  VE^e  have  a  mind 
to  conquer,  but  more  with  safety  than  honour ; 
and  in  our  quarrel  more  pursue  the  end  than 
the  gloiy. 
Asinius  Pollio,  who,  being  a  worthy  man, 

was  the  less  to  be  excusea,  com- 
SSS^wJi  "fitted  a  like  error ;  who,  having 
cua.  written  a  libel  against  Plancus, 

forbore  to  publish  it  till  he  was 
first  dead:  which  was  to  bite  one's  thumb 
at  a  blind  man,  to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf, 


^  It  «M  Phuieiu  UmMif  who  mado  thii 


Pliny. 


and  to  wound  a  man  that  has  no  feeliBg,  ratbei 
than  to  run  ^e  hazard  of  his  resentment  So 
it  was  said  about  him :  *'  That  it  was  only  for 
hobgoblins  to  wrestle  with  the  dead."  \  He 
that  stays  to  see  the  author  die  whose  writiags 
he  intends  to  question,  what  does  he  say,  bat 
tiiat  he  is  as  weak  as  quarrelsome  ?  It  was  told 
Aristotle  that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him: 
«  Let  him  do  more,"  said  he,*  "  let  him  whip 
me  too,  provided  I  am  not  there." 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  to  revenge 
an  insult  with  a  lie,  the  lie  with  a  box  of  the 
ear,  and  so  forward ;  they  were  valiant  enough 
not  to  fear  their  adversary  living  and  provoked: 
we  tremble  for  fear  so  long  as  we  see  them  on 
foot :  and  that  this  is  so,  does  not  our  noble 
practice  of  these  days,  equally  to  prosecute  to 
death  both  him  that  has  offended  us  and  bim 
we  have  offended,  make  it  out?  'Tis  also  a 
kind  of  cowardice  that  has  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  our  duels: 
they  were  formerly  duels ;  they  .  ^^ 

are  now  skirmishes,  rencounters, .  J|^  ia*^neii 
and  battles.  Solitude  was  doubt-  by  oowmidiee. 
less  terrible  to  those  who  were 
the  first  inventors  of  this  practice,  qwtm  in  u 
cuique  mimmumJiducUs  estetj  "  they  had  little 
confidence  in  themselves ;"  for  naturally  anf 
company  whatever  is  comfortable^  in  danger. 
Thim  persons  were  formerlv  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witness 
of  the  fortune  of  the  combat :  but  since  they 
have  brought  it  to  this  pass  that  these  them- 
selves engage,  whoever  is  invited  cannot  hand- 
somely stand  bv  as  an  idle  spectator,  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  either  of  want  of  affection  or 
courage.  Besides  the  injustice  and  unworthineft 
of  such  an  action,  of  engaging  other  force  and 
valour  in  the  ^irotection  of  your  honour  than 
your  own,  I  conceive  it  a  disadvantage  to  a 
brave  man.  and  who  only  relies  upon  himself, 
to  shuffle  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  second ; 
everv  one  runs  hazard  enough  in  himself,  with- 
out nazardin^  for  another,  and  has  enough  to 
do  to  assure  himself  in  his  own  valour  for  toe 
defence  of  his  life,  without  entrusting  a  Uiing 
so  dear  in  a  third  man's  hand.  For,  if  it  be 
not  expressly  agreed  upon  before  to  the  con- 
trary, 'tis  a  combined  party  of  all  four,  and  u 
your  second  be  killed,  you  have  two  to  deal 
withal,  with  good  reason :  and  to  tay  that ittf 
foul  play,  it  is  so  indeed ;  as  it  is,  well-armed, 
to  chai^  a  man  that  has  but  the  hilt.of  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  or,  clear  and  untouched,  acnan  that 
is  desperately  wounded ;  but  if  these  be  advaor 
tages  vou  have  eot  by  fighting,  you  may  Vitki 
use  of  them  wiuout  reproach.  The  disparity 
and  inequality  is  only  weighed  and  considered 
from  the  condition  of'^the  combatants  when  tbey 
began ;  as  to  the  rest,  you  may  take  yoor  fo^ 
tune :  and  though  you  alone  had  three  enemies 
upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions  being 
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killed,  yoa  have  no  more  wrong  done  you  than 
I  flbottid  do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man 
through  I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our 
own  men,  with  the  like.  i3 vantage.  The  nature 
of  society  will  have  it  so ;  where  there  is  troop 
against  troop,*  as  where  our  Duke  of  Orleans 
challenged  Henry,  kinff  of  England,  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred ;  tmree  hundred  against  as 
many,  as  the  Argians  against  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians;'  and  three  to  three,  as  the  Horatii 
against  the  Curiatii,  the  multitude  on  either 
side  is  considered  but  as  one  single  man :  the 
hazard  every  where,  where  there  is  company, 
beine  confused  and  mixed. 

I  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse ; 

for  mv  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Ma- 
^  •["g'^  *  tecoulom,  was  at  Rome  invited 
■onw  WttaA  ^  ^  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
gentieaen,  in  had  no  great  aciquaintanoe,  and 
Jfi&SSS"  ^^  ^"  defendant,  and  chal- 
«M  engaged.      lenged   by  another,  to    be   his 

second.  In  this  duel  he  found 
himself  matched  with  a  gentleman  much  better 
known  to  him ; — I  wish  they  would  give  me 
some  reason  for  these  laws  of  honour,  which  so 
frequently  run  counter  to  all  reason. — After 
having  disjiatched  his  man,'  seeing  the  two 
principals  still  on  foot  and  sound,  he  ran  in  to 
diseneaffe  his  friend.  What  could  he  do  less  ? 
ShouM  he  have  stood  still,  andL  if  chance  would 
have  ordered  it  so,  have  seen  nim  he  was  come 
thither  to  defend,  killed  before  his  fiice  7  What 
he  had  hitherto  done  signified  nothing  to  the 
busmess;  the  quarrel  was  vet  undecidra.'  The 
courtesy  that  yon  can  ana  certainly  ought  to 
show  to  your  enemy,  when  you  have  reducni 
him  to  an  ill  condition,  and  have  a  great  advan- 
iSLge  over  him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  show, 
where  the  interest  of  another  is  in  the  case, 
where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant, 
and  the  quarrel  is  none  of  yours.  Ha  could 
neither  be  just  nor  courteous  at  the  hazard  of 
him  he  was  to  serve :  and  so  he  was  enlarged 
from  the  prisons  or  Italy  at  the  speedy  and 
solemn  request  of  our  kine.  Indiscreet  nation ! 
We  are  not  content  to  mSne  our  vices  and  fol- 
Ues  known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we 
must  go  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  show 
them  what  fools  we  are  I  Put  three  Frenchmen 
into  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  thej  will  not  live  a 
month  together  without  nghtm^ ;  so  that  you 
would  say  that  this  peregrination  was  a  thing 
pnrpoisely  designed  to  give  strangers  the  plea- 
sure of  our  tragedies,  and  for  the  most  part  such 
as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our  miseries.  We  ^ 
into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,-  and  Ml  to  practise 
at  the  expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have 
learned  it ;  and  yet,  by  the  order  of  discipline, 
we  should  put  the  theory  before  the  practice : 
we  discover  onnelTes  to  lie  but  leamen : 


*  MoDtldetf  Tol.  I.  e*  9* 

>  Tor  Iha  Plain  of  Th  jiMu   Herod,  i.  SS.    Paoaaniaa,  x.  0. 
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Ther  neither  ■hmnk,  nor  vantage  aoaglit  of  ground, 
Ther  traTen'd  not,  nor  tUpt  nom  ]^rt  to  part. 

llieir  blowa  were  neither  fidae  nor  feigned  fimnd, 
Ftuf  and  rage  would  let  them  nae  no  art. 

Their  aworda  together  elaah  with  dreadful  aonnd. 
Their  feet  atand  last,  and  neither  stir  nor  afeart. 

They  more  their  handa,  atedftat  their  feet  remain. 

Nor  blow  nor  Ann  they  atraek,  nor  thrnat  in  vain.*' 


Butts,  tilting,  and  barriers,  the  images  of 
warlike  fights,  were  the  ezereises  of  our  fore- 
fathers :  this  other  exercise  is  so  much  the  less 
noble  that  it  only  respects  a  private  end ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  ruin  one  another,  against  law  and 
justice,  and  that  it  every  way  always  produces 
very  ill  eflfects.  It  is  much  more  worthy  and 
becoming  to  eiercise  ourselves  in  things  that 
raUier  strengthen  than  weaken  our  government, 
and  that  tend  to  the  public  safety  and  common 
glory.  Publius  Rutilius,  consul,  was  the  first 
uat  taught  the  soldiers  to  handle  their  arms 
with  skill,  and  joined  art  to  valour:  not  for  the 
use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war,  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;'  a  popular 
and  patriotic  art  ot  defence :  and  besides  the 
example  of  Csesar,'  who  commanded  his  men  to 
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PrimitiaB  jorenia  miacrK»  beUiqne  propinqui 
Dora  rudimenta  I* 

"  O  CQra*d  eiaay  of  arma,  diaaatrona  doom  I 
Prelude  of  bloodr  fielda  and  flghto  to  eome  I 
Hard  elementa  of  inaoapidoua  war  I" 

I  know  'tis  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end ;  (in 
a  duel  betwixt  two  princes,  cousins -serman, 
in  Spain,  the  elder,  says  livy,'  by  his  saill  and 
dexterity  in  arms,  easily  surmounted  the  gpreater 
and  less  managed  strengpth  of  the  younger) ; 
and  an  art  of  which  the  knowledge,  as  I  ex- 
perimentally  know,  hath  inspired  some  with 
courage  above  their  natural  measure ;  but  this 
is  not  properly  valour,  because  it  supports  itself 
upon  address,  and  is  founded  upon  something 
besides  itself.  The  honour  of  combat  consists 
in  the  jealousy  of  courage,  and  not  of  skill ; 
and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine, 
famed  as  a  great  master  in  thu  exereise,  in  his 

anarrels  make  choice  of  such  arms  as  miffht 
eprive  him  of  this  advantage,  and  that  whdly 
depended  upon  fortune  and  assurance,  that  they 
might  not  attribute  his  victory  rather  to  his 
skul  in  fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I  was 
young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of 
good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them ;  and  learned 
with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade 
of  subtlety,  derogatmg  from  true  and  natural 
valour : 

Non  aehifar,  non  panr,  non  ritirarai 
yo^i(m  eoat<»,  ne  qui  deatrena  ha  parte ; 
Non  danno  i  eolpi  or  finti,  or  pieni,  or  acarai  { 
Togll  e  1'  ira  e'  1'  ftiror  V  uao  deU'  arte. 
Odi  le  apade  orribilmente  urtarai 
•  A  meaio  il  ferro ;  tl  pie  d'  orma  non  |>arte  t 
Sempre  h  il  pie  fermo,  e  la  man  aempae  in  moto } 
Nft  aeende  tagfio  in  ran,  nft  pnnta  a  roto.* 
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aim  chiefly  at  the  fhoe  of  Pompey's  soldien  in 
the  battle  of  Phanalia,  a  thousand  other  com- 
manden  ha,ye  also  bethought  them  to  itivent 
new  forms  of  weapons,  and  new  ways  of  striking 
and  defendine,  according  as  occasion  required. 
But  as  PnilopcBmen^  condemned  wrestling, 
wherein  he  excelled,  because  the  preparatives 
that  are  therein  employed  were  different  from 
those  that  appertain  to  military  discipline,  to 
which  fdone  ne  conceived  men  of  honour  ouffht 
to  apply  themselves,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  uiis 
address  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  those 
twistings  and  motions  which  young  men  are 
taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not  only  oi  no 
use,  but  raUier  the  contrary,  and  hurtful  to  the 
manner  of  fight  in  battle;  our  people,  too, 
commonly  make  use  of  particular  weapons, 
peculiarly  designed  for  this  purpose:  and  I 
nave  known,  when  it  has  been  disapproved 
^t  a  gentleman,  challenged  to  figot  with 
rapier  and  poinard,  should  appear  in  the  equi- 
page of  a  man  at  arms ;  or  that  another  should 
take  his  cloak  instead  of  a  poinard.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration  that  Laches,  in  Plato, 
speaking  of  learning  to  fence  after  a  manner 
like  ours,  says  that  he  never  knew  any  great 
soldier  come  out  of  that  school,  especiuly  the 
masters  of  it:  and  indeed,  as  to  them,  our 
own  experience  tells  us  as  much.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  they  are 
qualities  of  no  relation  nor  correspondence ; 
and,  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
government,  Plato*  interdicts  the 

S'lSiSdteSi    r'    of  ^»°i»    introduced    by 
by  Plato.  Amycus  and  Epeius,  and  that  of 

wrestling,  by  Antseus  and  Cercyo, 
because  they  have  another  end  than  to  render 
youth  fit  for  the  service  of  war,  and  contribute 
nothing  to  it.  But  I  see  I  am  somewhat  strayed 
firom  my  theme. 

The  Emperor  Maurice,  being  advertised  by 
dreams  and  several  prognostics,  that  one  Pbocas, 
an  obscure  soldier,  should  kill  him,  questioned 
his  brother-in-law,  Philippicus,  who  this  Pfaocas 
was,  and  what  his  nature,  qualities,  and  man- 
Cowmrds  ata  "®'*i  *">d  80  soon  as  Philippicus, 
nUfcraeTaad  t^onsst  Other  things,  had  told 
Uoodj.  him  that  he  was  cowardly  and 

timorous,  the  emperor  immedi- 
ately thence  concluded  that  he  was  then  a 
murderer  and  cruel.'  What  is  that  that  makes 
tyrants  so  bloody  7  'Tis  only  the  solicitude  of 
tneir  own  safety,  and  that  their  faint  hearts  can 
furnish  them  with  no  other  means  of  securing 
themselves  than  in  exterminating  those  that 
may  hurt  them,  even  so  much  as  to  women,  for 
(ear  of  a  scratch : 

CaiMta  tek,  dnm  eoiicta  tinMt.^ 
**  B«  atrikM  •!  tU,  who  tfoy  om  doM  ter." 


•  BoiiMM  Md  Oadima,  JT.  ^fth§  Smp,  MtmHct. 


The  first  cruelties  are  exercised  for  themsdvei; 
thence  springs  the  iear  of  a  just 
revenge,  wmch  afterwards  pro-     SSL***  ^ 
duces  a  series  of  new  cruelties  to    S^^^p^bnca 
obliterate  one  another.     Philip,    othcn. 
kine  of  Macedon,  who  had  so 
mu3i  to  do  with  uie  people  of  Rome,  agitated 
with  the  horror  of  so  many  murders  committed 
by  his  appointment,  and  doubting  of  bein^able 
to  keep  himself  secure  from  so  many  famibes,  at 
divers  times  mortally  iniured  and  offended  by 
him,  resolved  to  seize  all  the  children  of  those 
he  had  caused  to  be  slain,  to  dispatch  them 
daily  one  afler  another,  and  so  to  establish  bis 
own  repose.' 

Fine  matter  is  never  impertinenl^  however 
placed ;  and  therefore  I,  who  more  consider  the 
weight  and  utility  of  what  I  deliver  than  iti 
order  and  connexion,  need  not  fear  in  this  place 
to  bring  in  a  fine  story,  though  it  be  a  little  by 
the  bye ;  for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own 
native  beauty,  and  are  able  to  justify  themselves, 
the  least  end  of  a  hair  will  serve  to  draw  them 
into  my  argument. 

Among|8t  others  condemned  by  Philip,  Hero- 
dicus,  pnnce  of  Thessaly,  had  been  one :  be 
had  moreover,  after  him,  caused  his  two  sons- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  each  leaving  a  son 
very  young  behind  him ;  Theoxena  and  Archo 
were  their  two  widows.  Theoxena,  though 
highly  courted  to  it,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
marry  again.  Archo  married  Poris,  the  greatest 
man  among  the  iBnians,  and  by  him  had  a  ^reat 
many  children,  which  she,  dyine,  left  in  a 
tender  age.  Theoxena,  moved  witn  a  maternal 
charity  towards  her  nephews,  that  she  might 
have  Uiem  under  her  own  eyes,  and  in  her  own 
protection,  married  Pons.  Presendy  comes  a 
proclamation  of  the  kind's  edict,  lliis  brave- 
spirited  mother  suspectea  the  cruelty  of  Philip, 
and,  afraid  of  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers 
towards  these  fine  and  tender  children,  boldly 
declared  that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with 
her  own  hands  than  deliver  them.  Poris, 
startled  at  this  protestation,  promised  her  to 
steal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Athens,  and  there  commit  them  to  the  custody 
of  some  faithful  friend  of  his.  They  took  there- 
fore the  opportuniw  of  an  annuid  feast,  which 
was  celebrated  at  ^Bnia  in  honour  of  ^neas, 
and  thither  they  went.  Having  appeared  by 
day  at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banouet,  they 
stole  at  night  into  a  vessel  preparea  for  that 
purpose,  to  escape  away  by  sea.  The  wind 
proved  contrary,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 
morning  within  sight  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  had  launched  over  night,  were  made  after 
by  the  ffuards  of  the  port  At  their  approach, 
Poris  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  toe  mari- 
ners do  their  utmost  to  escape  from  the  pur- 
suers; but  Theoxena,  fiimtic  with   affisction 


4  Clmud.  to  Xmirop,  i.  iss. 
*  Urj,  il.  S. 


and  revenge,  recaning  to  ber  former  resolution, 
prepared  arms  and  poison,  and  exposing  these 
oerore  them :  ''  Come,  my  children,"  said  she, 
''  death  is  now  the  only  means  of  yonr  defence 
and  liberty,  and  shall  administer  occasion  to 
the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice ;  these 
sharp  swordSj  these  full  caps,  will  open  you  the 
way  to  it ;  courage,  fear  nothing.  And  thou, 
my  son,  who  art  the  eldest,  take  this  steel  into 
thy  hand,  that  thou  may'st  the  most  bravely 
die."  The  children,  having  on  one  side  so 
powerful  a  counsellor,  and  the  enemy  at  their 
throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them  eaeerlv 
upon  what  was  next  to  hand,  and,  half  dead, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  proud  of 
having  so  gloriouslv  provided  for  the  safety  of 
all  her  children,  clasping  her  arms  with  great 
affection  about  her  husband's  neck :  ''  Let  us, 
m^  friend,"  said  she,  *'  follow  these  bovs,  and 
enjoy  the  same  sepulchre^  they  do."  And,  so 
embraced,  threw  themselvM  headlong  overboard 
into  the  sea ;  so  that  the  ship  was  carried  back 
empty  of  the  owners  into  the  harbour. 

Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill  and  to  make 
.^^^  their   anger  felt,  have  pumped 

JTJJ^  •**■"  their  wits  to  invent  the  most  lin- 
lengtbeothe  gering  deaths.  Thev  will  have 
^SmTS^wa  ^®^'  enemies  dispatched,  but  not 
to  deJSr  80  fast  tliat  they  may  not  have 
leisure  to  taste  their  vengeance.* 
And  therein  they  are  mightily  perplexra,  for  if 
the  torments  they  inflict  are  violent,  they  are 
short;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  so  painful  as 
they  desire ;  and  thus  they  torment  tnemselves 
in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we 
have  a  thousand  examples  of  antiauity,  and 
I  know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do  not  re- 
tain some  traces  of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to 
roe  pure  cruelty.  Our  law  cannot  exiiect  that 
be  whom  the  tear  of  being  executed,  by  beine 
beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  restrain,  should 
be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  lan- 
guishme  Bre,  burning  pincers,  or  the  wheel. 
And  I  know  not,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we 
do  not  throw  them  into  despair ;  for  in  what 
condition  can  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting 
fonr-and-twenty  hours  together  to  be  broke 
upon  a  wheel,  or,  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a 
cross,  be?  Josephns  relates'  that  in  the  time 
of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Judca,  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  before 
cnidfied  certain  Jews,  he  amonest  them  knew 
three  of  his  own  friends,  and  obtained  the  fa- 
vour of  havine  them  taken  down ;  of  whom 
two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while 
after. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  ^ood  credit,  in  the 
reconb  he  has  left  behind  hira  of  things  that 
happened  in  his  time,  and  near  him,'  tells  us, 
as  of  the  most  excessive  torment,  of  what  the 


1  Ad  ■naMon  lo  Calig«U*»  mv»Ki 
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I  wish  them  to  fed 


t  in  tlM  UiMit^rg  of  kit  L\ft,  tow»  d«  tho  end. 


Emperor  Mechmet  very  often  practised,  of  cat- 
tine  off  men  in  the  middle,  by  the  diaphragm, 
with  one  blow  of  a  scymitar ;  oy  which  it  hap- 
pened that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two  deaths  at 
once,  and  both  the  one  part  and  the  other,  says 
he,  were  seen  to  stir  ana  struggle  a  great  while 
after,  in  very  great  torment.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  gr^t  suffering  in  this  motion : 
the  torments  that  are  most  dreadful  to  look  on 
are  not  always  the  greatest  to  endure ;  and  I 
find  those  that  other  oistorians  relate  to  have 
been  practised  upon  the  Epirot  lords,  to  be  more 
horrid  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  be  flayed  alive  by  pieces,  after  so  malicious 
a  manner  that  they  continued  fifteen  days  in 
this  misery. 

As  also  these  two  others :  Croesus,^  having 
caused  a  gentleman,  the  favourite  of  bis  brother 
Pantaleon,  to  be  seized,  carried  him  into  a 
fuller's  shop,  where  he  caused  him  to  be 
scratched  and  carded  with  cards  and  combs 
belonging  to  that  trade  till  he  died.  George 
Sechei,  chief  commander  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  who  committed  so  many  mischiefs 
under  the  title  of  the  crusade,  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  by  the  waywode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, was  for  three  days  bound  naked  upon 
toe  rack,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  torments  that 
any  one  could  contrive  against  him,  during 
which  time  many  other  prisoners  were  kept 
fasting.  In  the  end,  he  living  and  looking  on, 
they  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whom 
only  he  entreated,  taking  upon  himself  the 
blame  of  all  their  evil  actions,  to  drink  his 
blood ;  and  caused  twenty  of  his  most  frivoured 
captains  to  feed  upon  him,  tearing  his  flesh  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowing  the 
morsels.  The  remainder  of  his  body  and  bowels, 
so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled,  and  others 
of  his  followers  compelled  to  eat  them.* 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ALL  THINGS  HAVB  THSIR  8SA80N. 

Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the 
younger  Cato  that  killed  himself,  compare  two 
beautiful  natores,  and  much  resembling  one 
another.    The  first  acquired  his    ^    .__     , 

,  *         .  ^b€  Tirtns  of 

reputation  several  ways,  and  ex-    cuo  of  utka 
eels  in  military  exploits  and  the    prafcntbio  to 
utility  of  his  pubhc  avocations;    ^^i^ 
but  the  virtue  of  the  younger, 
besides  that  it  were  blasphemy  to  compare  any 
to  him  in  vigour,  was  mucn  more  pure  and 
unblemished ;  for  who  can  acquit  the  Censor 
of  envy  and  ambition,  having  dared  to  jostle 
the  honour  of  Scipio,  a  man  m  worth,  valour, 
and  all  other  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  be- 
yond him,  or  any  other  or  his  time  ? 


s  Hiai  o/ik0 
*  Vkmmieltof 

aa0^  p.  ass. 
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That  which  the^  report  of  him,  amonest 
other  thines,  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  ne 
put  himseli*  upon  learning  the  Greek  tongue 
with  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  to  quench  a  long 
thirst,*  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his 
honour;  it  being  nroperly  what  we  call  being 
twice  a  child.  Ail  things  have  their  season, 
even  the  best  j  and  a  man  may  say  his  Pater- 
noster out  of  tune ;  as  they  accused.  T.  Quintus 
FlaminiuB,  that,  being  general  of  an  army,  he 
was  seen  praying  apart  in  the  time  of  a  battle 
that  he  won : 

Imponet  llnem  Mtpien*  et  rebus  honettia.' 
*'  The  wUe  man  Umito  even  proper  thiDgi.** 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very 
old,  still  very  intent  upon  his  school -lessons, 
<<  When  will  this  man  be  wise,"  said  he,  «<  if 
he  is  still  learning?''*  And  PhilopGemen,  to 
those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  for  every 
day  inuring  his  nersop  to  the  erercise  of  arms, 
**  It  is  not,"  said  he,  '*  commendable  in  a  king 
of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in  ^ose  things ; 
he  ought  now  really  to  employ  €hem."*  The 
younpr  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old 
to  enjoy  them,  say  the  sa^es  /  and  the  greatest 
vice  they  observe  in  us  is  that  our  desures  in- 
cessantly grow  young  again;  we  are  always 
re-beginning  to  live. 

Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometimes  be 
sensible  of  age.  We  have  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
aud  yet  our  appetites  and  pursuits  spring  every 
day  new  upon  us : 

Tu  lecanda  marmora 
Locaa  iub  ipcum  ftunu.  et,  aepulehri 
Damemor.  •truia  domoa  ^ 


t( 


Immemor,  •truia  domoa  r 

Commaad  the  pOlar'd  dome  to  rise, 
When,  lo  1  the  tomb  forgotten  Uea." 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  above  a  year's 
extent :  I  think  of  nothing  now  but  ending, 
rid  myself  of  all  new  hopes  and  enterprises, 
take  my  last  leave  of  eviery  place  I  depart  from, 
and  every  day  dispossess  myself  of  what  I  have : 
OHm  jam  nee  petit  quidquam  mUdy  nee  etcqtd- 

ritur plus  tuperest  viatici  quam  vUb  : ' 

"  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose  nor  get :  I 
have  more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey, 
than  I  have  way  to  go : 

Vixi,  et,  qvoadedent  enimim  fortrnm,  pcngl.* 

**  I've  lived,  ud  flniah'd  the  career 
Wheicin  mj  fortune  placed  me  hae.>' 

To  conclude ;  'tis  the  only  comfort  I  find  in 
my  old  age,  that  it  mortifies  m  me  several  cares 
and  desires  wherewith  life  is  disturbed  ;  the 
care  how  the  world  eoes,  the  care  of  riches,  of 
grandeur,  of  knowldge,  of  health,  of  myself. 
There  are  some  who  are  learning  to  spe^  at  a 
time  when  they  should  learn  to  be  silent  for 
ever.    A  man  may  always  study,  but  he  must 


*  Id.  in  vUd, 

*  Seneca,  Epkt.  30. 


not  always  go  to  school.    What  a  contemptible 
thing  is  ao  old  abecedarian  ! 

Diveraoa  ditena  juvant  |  son  ouuboa  aania 
Omnia  eonveniont:* 

*'  For  aereial  thinga  do  ae?eral  men  delight ; 
And  all  thinsa  are  not.  for  all  agea  ni;ht." 

If  we  must  study,  let  os  study  what  is  suitable 
to  our  present  condition,  that  we  may  answer 
as  he  did,  who,  being  asked  to 
what  end  he  studied  in  his  de-  J^JjSiS 
crepidage :  **  That  I  may  go  out  study, 
better,"  said  he,  "  and  at  greater 
ease."  Such  a  study  was  that  of  the  yoaneer 
Cato,  feeling  his  end  approach,  and  wnich  lie 
met  with  in  Plato's  Discourse  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul :  not,  as  we  are  to  believe, 
that  he  was  not  long  before -hand  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for  such  a  de- 
parture ;  for  of  assurance,  an  established  will 
and  instruction,  he  had  more  than  Pkito  in  all 
his  writings ;  his  knowledge  and  courage  were 
in  this  respect  above  philosophy;  he  applied 
himself  to  nis  study,  not  for  the  service  of  his 
death;  but,  as  a  man  whose  sleeps  were  never 
disturbed  in  the  importance  of  such  a  delibeia- 
tion,  he  also,  without  choice  or  chaage,  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  the  other  accnstomary 
actions  of  his  life.  The  night  that  he  was  de- 
nied the  prflBtorship,  be  spent  in  plav  ;  that 
wheriein  he  was  to  die,  he  spent  in  reading:  the 
loss  either  of  life  or  of  office  was  all  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

OF  VmTUB. 

I  FIND,  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  Mtwizt  the  starts  and 
saUies  of  the  soul  and  a  resolute    "SiliTc.. 
and  constant   habit ;  and  very    pacit^  of  acting 
well  perceive  there  is  Dothinfr  we    •^^i^  ^^ 

A.   jt  ^^   x.        regularly,  ac- 

may  not  do ;  nay,  even  to  the  oordinr  to  the 
surpasung  the  Divinity  itself,  pnnci^es  of 
says  some  one,><>  forasmuch  as  •»"<>'»«•«• 
it  is  more  to  render  a  man's  self  impassable 
by  his  own  stndj  and  energy,  than  to  be  so  by 
his  natural  condition  ;  and  even  to  be  able  to 
conjoin  to  man's  imbecility  and  frailty  a  godly 
resolution  and  assurance ;  out  it*  is  by  fits  and 
starts :  and  in  the  lives  of  those  heroes  of  times 
past,  were  are  sometimes  miraculous  sallies,  and 
that  seem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  force ; 
but  tiiey  are  indeed  but  sallies ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
believe  that  in  these  so  elevated  qualities  a  oMn 
can  so  liboroughly  imbue  the  soul  that  they 
should  become  constant  and,  as  it  were,  natunl 
in  him.  It  accidentally  happens  even  to  v, 
who  are  but  abortive  births  or  men,  sometimca 


•  HoTMO,  04.  ii.  18. 17. 
7  Seneea,  Epitt.  77, 

•  ^luM,  it.  063. 
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to  dart  oat  our  soalsi  when  roosed  bv  the  dis- 
conneB  and  examples  of  otbera,  much  beyond 
their  ordinaiy  stretch;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  pasBion 
that  poshes  and  pricks  them  on^  and  in  some  sort 
ravishes  them  from  themselves ;  for  tins  whirl- 
wind onoe  blown  over,  we  see  that  thev  insen- 
sibly flag  and  slacken  of  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more 
the  same ;  insomuch  as  tiiat,  npon  every  trivial 
occasion,  the  losing  of  a  hawk,  or  the  breaking 
of  a  glass,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  little 
less  than  one  of  the  common  sort  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  order,  moderation,  and  constancy 
excepted,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man 
that  is  indifferent  and  defective  in  general. 
**  Therefore  it  is,"  say  ^e  sages,  "  that  to  make 
a  right  judgment  of  a  man,  you  are  chiefiv  to 
observe  nis  common  actions^  and  surprise  mm 
in  his  every  day  habits."^ 

Pyrriio,  he  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  know- 
ledge npon  ignorance,  endeavoured,  as  all  the 
rest  who  were  really  philosophers  did,  to  make 
his  life  correspond  with  his  doctrine.  And 
because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human 
judgment  to  be  so  extreme  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  choice  or  inclination,  and  would  have 
it  wavering  and  suspended^  considering  and 
receiving  all  things  as  indifierent,  'tis  said  that 
he  always  comported  himself  after  the  same 
manner  and  countenance :  if  he  had  begun  a 
discottise,  he  would  always  end  what  he  had  to 
say,  though  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  had 
ffone  away ;  and  if  he  walked,  he  never  stopped 
tor  any  impediment  that  stood  in  his  way,  being 
preserved  from  precipices,  the  iustle  of  carts, 
and  other  like  accidents,  by  the  care  of  his 
friends :'  for  to  fear  or  to  avoid  any  thine  had 
been  to  Histle  his  own  propositions,  whicn  de- 
prived the  senses  themselves  of  all  certainty 
and  election.  Sometimes  he  suffered  incisions 
and  cauteries  with  so  great  constancy  as  never 
to  be  seen  so  much  as  to  wince  or  shut  his  eyes. 
'Tis  something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these  imagi- 
nations, 'tis  more  to  join  thereto  the  effects;  and 
yet  not  impossible ;  but  to  conjoin  them  with 
such  perseverance  and  constancy  as  to  make 
them  nabituai  is  certainly,  in  attempts  so  re- 
mote from  common  custom,  almost  incredible 
to  be  done.  Therefore  it  was  that  being  one 
day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scoldine  with 
his  sister,  and  being  reproached  that  he  uerein 
transeressed  his  own  rules  of  indifference; 
*'  What!"  said  he,  **  must  this  foolish  woman 
also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my  rules?" 
Another  time,  being  seen  defending  himself 
against  a  dog,  "It  is,"  said  he,  "  very  hard 
totally  to  put  off  man  ;  and  we  must  endeavour 
and  force  ourselves  to  resist  and  encounter 
things  first  by  effects,  but  at  least  by  reason."' 


>  Diof .  Tmtnt  Is.  03. 

>  Ttt  MonUign«  mjs,  in  tha  twelfth  ehapter  of  this  book, 
that  thaj  who  repnaant  Pmfao  in  this  licht  extend  hia  doe- 
trine  beyond  what  it  really  waa ;  and  that,  like  a  rational 
man.  he  made  nae  of  all  hia  corporeal  and  apiritiial  feeultiea 
as  rule  aud  reason. 


••   I 


About  seven  or  eight  yean  since, 
a  husbandman,  who  is  still  living,  ^^ 
but  two  leagues  from  my  house,  Sn?  ^ 
having  been  long  tormented  with 
his  wife's  jealousy,  coming  one 
day  home  from  bu  work,  and  she  welcoming 
him  with  her  accustomed  railing,  entered  into 
so  flpreat  fury  that,  with  a  sickle  he  had  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  totally  cut  off  all  those  parts  that 
she  was  jealous  of,  and  threw  them  in  her 
lisce.  And  'tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
our  nation,  brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his 
perseverance  at  last  mollified  the  heart  of  a 
nur  mistress,  enrased  that  npon  the  point  of 
fruition  he  found  nimself  unable  to  perform, 
and  that 

NonviiOiCar 
Inen  aenile  penis  •ztolenft  cnpnt,* 

"  Tlie  pnt  be  moat  had  naed  of  play'd  him  fiOae," 

SO  soon  as  ever  he  came  home,  he  deprived  him- 
self of  it  and  sent  it  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  victim  for  the  expiation  of  his  ofience. 
If  this  had  been  done  upon  a  mature  considera- 
tion, and  upon  the  account  of  religion,  as  the 
priests  of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we  say  of 
so  high  an  action  ? 

A  few  days  since,  at  Bergerac,  within  Bwe 

leagues  of  mj  house,  up  the  river  D    ~ 

a  woman  havme  over-night  been  beaten  an 
abused  by  her  nusbandj  a  choleric,  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill 
usage  at  the  price  of  her  life ;  and  going,  so 
soon  as  she  was  up  the  next  morning,  to  visit 
her  neiKhbours,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  fall  as  to  recommending 
to  them  her  affairs,  she  took  a  sister  of  hers  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  brid^ ;  where 
being,  and,  as  it  were  in  jest,  without  any 
manner  of  alteration  in  her  countenance,  there 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  threw  herself  head- 
long from  the  top  iuto  the  river,  and  was 
drowned.  That  wnich  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  this  is  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole  night 
maturing  in  her  bead. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian 
women ;  for  it  being  the  custom  there  for  the 
men  to  have  many  wives,  and  the  best  beloved 
of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  husband's  decease, 
everv  one  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her 
whole  life  to  obtain  this  privily,  and  gain 
tlutf  advantage  over  her  companions ;  andthe 
good  offices  they  do  their  husbands  aim  at  no 
other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred  in  accom- 
panying them  in  death : 

UU  mortiliBro  jacta  eat  fine  ultima  leelo» 

Uzonim  Aula  stat  pia  turfaa  conia  t 
Bt  eertamen  habent  lethi,  qua  viva  aeqnatar 

CoDJufium  t  pudor  eat  non  Ueoiaaa  moii  i 
Ardent  netrieea,  et  fiammae  pectora  prmbent, 

Impoonotqoe  auia  ora  perualm  viiia.* 


s  LMrtfua,  to  alM. 

*  T\ML.  Priaip*  carm.  Si. 

s  Propcrtlna,  iiL  IS,  17. 
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*'  When  to  the  pOe  thej  throw  the  kindlioKlinuid, 
Hie  trfom  wives  with  heir  dbheveU'd  etead, 
Striving  which  lirinc  shell  in  deeth  ettend 
Her  epoaee,  end  gem  en  hooofurehle  end : 
Tboee  thoe  preferred  their  breeets  to  fleme  erpoee. 
And  their  leoMhed  lipe  to  their  deed  hnebendU  eloee." 

A  certain  author  of  our  tim«  reports  that  he 
has  seen  in  those  oriental  nations  this  castom 
in  practice,  that  not  only  the  wives  bury  them- 
selves wiUi  their  husbands,  bnt  even  the  slaves 
he  has  enjoyed  also,  which  is  done  after  this 
manner :— The  husband  beine  dead,  the  widow 
may,  if  she  will  (bnt  few  do),  demand  two  or 
three  months  respite,  wherein  to  order  her 
affairs.  The  day  being  come,  she  monnts  on 
horeeback,  dr»sed  as  for  her  wedding,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  says  she  is  ^oing 
to  sleep  with  her  spouse,  holmng  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  tne 
other ;  being  thus  conducted  in  pomp,  accom* 
panied  with  her  kindred  and  friends,  and  a 
mat  concourse  of  people,  rejoicing,  she  is  at 
last  brought  to  the  public  place  appointed 
for  such  spectacles.  Tnis  is  a  spacious  souare, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and 
adjoining  to  it  a  mount  raised  four  or  five  steps, 
upon  which  she  is  broug^ht  and  served  with  a 
magnificent  repast ;  which  being  done,  she  falls 
to  dancing  ana  sin^ng,  and  gives  order  when 
she  thinks  fit  to  kmdle  tlie  fire.  This  being 
performed,  she  descends,  and  taking  the  nearest 
of  her  husband's  relations  by  the  hand,  they 
walk  together  to  the  river  close  by,  where  she 
strips  herself  stark  naked,  and,  having  dis- 
tributed her  clothes  and  jewels  to  her  fnends, 
plunges  herself  into  the  water,  as  if  there  to 
cleanse  herself  fix>m  her  sins;  coming  out 
thence,  she  wraps  herself  in  yellow  linen  of 
eight  and  twenty  ells  long ;  and  again  giving 
her  hand  to  this  kinsman  of  her  husband's,  they 
return  back  to  the  mount,  where  she  makes 
a  speech  to  the  people,  and  recommends  her 
children  to  them,  if  she  have  any.  Betwixt 
the  pit  and  the  mount  there  is  commonly  a 
curtain  drawn,  to  screen  the  burning  furnace 
from  their  sight,  which  some  of  them,  to  mani- 
fest their  great  courage,  forbid.  Having  ended 
what  she  has  to  say,  a  woman  presents  her 
with  a  vessel  of  oil,  wherewith  to  anoint  her 
head  and  her  whole  body ;  which  having  done 
with,  she  throws  it  into  the  ^re,  and  in  an  in- 
stant precipitates  herself  after.  Immediately  the 
people  throw  a  great  many  billets  and  logs 
upon  her,  that  she  may  not  be  long  in  dying, 
and  convert  all  their  joy  into  sorrow  and 
mourning.  If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  con- 
dition the  body  of  the  defunct  u  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  placed  utting,  the 
widow  kneeling  before  him,  and  embracing  the 
corpse  closely,  and  thus  remains,  while  they 
build  round  them  a  wall,  which  so  soon  as  it 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  woman's  shoulders, 
some  of  her  relations  come  behind  her,  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  head,  writhe  her  neck ; 


1  Qnint.  Curt.  viii.  9 ;  Stimbo,  zr. 


and  so  soon  as  she  is  dead  the  wall  is  pre> 
sently  raised  up  and  dosed,  where  they  remain 
entombed. 

There  was  in  the  same  eonntry,  amnediiag 
like  this  in  their  G^pnnosophists ; 
for  not  by  constraint  of  others,  ^^^ 
nor  by  the  impetaosity  of  a  sad-  tani^ 
den  humour,  but  by  the  express 
profession  of  their  order,  their  castom 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  that 
they  saw  themselves  threatened  by  any  disease, 
to  canse  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  tor  them, 
and  on  the  top  a  stately  bed,  where,  after 
having  joyfully  feasted  their  fiiends  and  ac- 
quaintance, they  lay  them  down  with  so  great 
resolution  that,  fire  being  applied  to  it,  they 
were  never  seen  to  stir  hand  or  foot;'  ana 
after  this  manner  one  of  them,  Calanos  by 
name,  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  And  he  was 
neitner  reputed  holy  nor  happy  amonpt  them 
that  did  not  thus  destroy  himself;  dismissing 
his  soul,  purged  and  purified  by  the  Bre^  after 
bavins  consumed  all  that  was  earthly  and 
mortal.  This  constant  premeditation  of  the 
whole  life  is  that  which  makes  the  wonder. 

Amongst  our  other  controversies,  that  as  to  the 
word  fatum  is  also  crept  in ;  and,  to  tie  things 
to  come,  and  even  our  own  wills,  to  a  oertein  and 
inevitable  necessity,  we  are  still  npon  this  argu- 
ment of  time  past :  "  Since  God  foresees  that 
all  things  shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does, 
it  must  then  necessarily  follow  that  they  must 
so  fall  out."  To  which  Our  masters  reply, 
'*  That  the  seeing  any  thing  should  come  to 
pass,  as  we  do,  and  as  God  himself  also  does 
(for,  all  things  being  present  with  him,  he 
rather  sees  tmm  foresees),  is  not  to  compel  an 
event ;  Uiat  is,  we  see  because  things  do  fidl 
out,  but  things  do  not  fall  out  because  we  see ; 
events  cause  knowledge,  but  knowledge  does 
not  cause  events.  That  which  we  see  nappen 
does  happen;  but  it  mieht  have  happened 
otherwise ;  and  God,  in  ue  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events,  which  he  has  in  his  presence, 
has  also  those  which  we  call  accidental  and 
involuntary,  which  depend  upon  the  liberty  he 
has  given  our  free-will,  and  knows  that  we 
shall  do  amiss,  because  we  would  do  so" 

Now  I  have  seen  a  great  many  commanders 
encourage  their  soldiers  with  this  mtal  necessity  ; 
for,  if  our  time  be  limited  to  a  certain  hour, 
neither  the  enemy's  shot,  nor  our  own  boldness, 
nor  our  flight  and  cowardice,  can  either  shorten 
or  prolong  our  lives.  This  is  easily  said,  but 
see  who  will  be  so  persuaded ;  and  if  it  be  so 
that  a  strong  and  lively  ^th  draws  along  with 
it  actions  of  the  same,  certainly  this  fttith  we  so 
much  brag  of  is  very  lieht  in  this  age  of  ours, 
unless  the  contempt  it  nas  of  woru  makes  it 
disdain  their  company.  So  it  is  that  to  thb 
very  purpose,  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  as  credible 
a  witness  as  any  other  whatever,  tells  us  of  the 


*  Flttterch,  Life  of  JLi^aanitr, 
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Bedouinsy  a  nation  amongiBt  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  the  kmg  St  Lonisliad  to  do  in  the  Holy 
Land,  that  they  in  their  religion  did  so  firmly 
believe  the  number  of  every  man's  days  to  bie 
from  all  eternity  prefixed  and  set  down  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  that  thev  went  naked  to  the 
wars,  excepting  a  Turkisn  sword,  and  their 
bodies  only  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth : 
and,  for  the  greatest  curse  they  could  utter 
when  they  were  anerv,  this  was  always  in  their 
moutii :  *'  Accursed  be  thou,  as  he  that  arms 
himself  for  fear  of  death."'  This  is  a  testimony 
of  iaith  veiy  much  beyond  ours..  And  of  this 
sort  is  that,  also,  that  two  monks  of  Florence 
gave  in  our  fathers'  days.'  Being  engaged  in 
some  controversy  of  learning, 'they  agr^  to 
go  both  of  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  public 
square,  to  prove  the  faith  of  each  in  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
tbin^  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkish  lord,  having  performed  a 
notable  exploit .  in  his  own  person  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  that  of  Amurath  and  that  of 
U unlades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being  asked  by 
Amurath,  who,  in  so  tender  and  inexperienced 
years  (for  it  was  his  first  sally  in  arms),  had 
inspired  him  with  so  brave  a  courage,  replied 
that  his  chief  tutor  for  valour  was  a  hare :  **  For 
being,"  said  he,  **  one  day  a  hunting  I  fonnd  a 
hare  sitting,  and  ihouzh  I  had  a  brace  of  excel- 
lent greyhounds  with  me,  yet  methought  it 
would  be  best  for  sureness  to  make  use  of  my 
bow ;  for  she  sat  very  fair.  I  then  fell  to  let- 
ting fiy  my  arrows,  and  shot  forty  that  I  had 
in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting,  but 
without  starting  her  from  her  form.  At  last  I 
slipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  pur- 
pose than  I  had  shot.  By  whi^h  I  understood 
that  she  had  been  secured  by  her  destiny  ;  and 
that  neither  darts  nor  swords  can  wound  with- 
out the  permission  of  fate,  which  we  can  neither 
hasten  nor  defer."  This  story  may  serve  to  let 
DS  see,  by  the  way,  how  flexible  our  reason  is 
to  all  sorts  of  imag^.  A  person  of  great  years, 
same,  dignity,  and  learning,  boasted  to  me  to 
have  been  induced  to  a  certain  very  important 
mntation  in  his  faith,  by  a  strange,  whimsical 
incitement,  and  otherwise  so  very  inconclusive, 
that  I  diought  it  much  stronger  the  contrary 
way :  he  called  it  a  miracle,  and  I  too,  but  in 
another  sense.  The  Turkish  historians  say  that 
the  persuasion  those  of  their  nation  have  im- 
printed in  them  of  the  ftttal  and 
^^•^■BiiKm  unalterable  prescription  of  their 
tS'taS^id  days  does  manifestly  conduce  to 
theTitflu.  the  giving  them  great  assurance 
in  dangers.  And!  know  a  great 
prince  who  makes  a  very  fortunate  use  of  it ; 


I  JVMi.  ie  JakutBet  e.  8S. 

*  On  the  Till  April,  149S.  Sm  tba  hktory  of  tba  famous 
Jerome  Sevonerola,  la  the  Mem.  of  Cowtinett  viil.  e.  1 9  {  Ouie- 
eiardiDi,  iii.;  Beyle,  it  the  word  Smaanmrolai  Siaoiondi, 
BfpmAUqmm  Italiemnett  e.  OS,  toI.  zii. 

>  The  fonnder  of  the  BepubUe  of  Hollend.  On  the  18th 
Mti^  IMS,  he  me  wounded  with  n  pietol-ihoC  bj  n  Bis- 


whether  it  be  that  he  does  really  believe  it,  or 
that  he  makes  it  his  excuse  for  so  wonderfully 
hazarding  himself :  may  fortune  be  not  too  soon 
weary  other  favour  to  bim. 

There  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a 
more  admirable  effect  of  resolution  than  in  those 
two  who  consmred  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Oranee.'  'Tis  to  be  wondered  at  how  the 
second,  uat  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded 
into  an  attempt  wherein  his  companion,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  had  had  so  ill  success ; 
and  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same 
arms,  to^o  attack  a  prince,  armed  with  so  recent 
cause  of  distrust,  powerful  in  foUowere  and 
bodily  stren^,  in  his  own  hall,  amidst  his 

fuards,  and  m  a  city  wholly  at  his  devotion, 
[e  assuredly  employed  a  very  resolute  arm  and 
courage,  ennamed  with  funons  passion.  A 
poinard  is  sure  for  striking  home :  but,  by  rea- 
son that  more  motion  and  force  of  hand  is 
required  than  with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more 
subject  to  be  put  by  and  hindered.  That  this 
man  went  to  a  certain  death  I  make  no  doubt : 
for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter  him  withal 
could  not  find  place  in  anv  sober  understand- 
ing; and  the  conduct  of  his  exploit  suffi- 
ciently manifests  that  he  had  no  ^ant  of  that, 
any  more  than  of  courage.  The  motives  of  so 
powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  diverse,  for  our 
fancy  does  what  it  will  boUi  with  itself  and  us. 
The  execution  that  was  done  near  Orleans  was 
nothing  like  this;^  there  was  in  that  more  of 
chance  than  vigour ;  the  wound  was  not  mortal 
if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so ;  and  the  attempt 
to  shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  distance,  and  at 
one  whose  body  was  in  motion  by  the  moving 
of  his  horse,  was  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had 
rather  miss  his  blow  than  fail  of  saving  himself; 
as  was  apparent  by  what  followed  after ;  for  he 
was  so  astonished  and  stupified  with  the  thoueht 
of  so  high  an  execution,  that  he  totally  lost  bis 
judgment,  both  to  find  his  way  and  eovem  his 
tongue.  What  needed  he  to  have  done  more 
than  to  fly  back  to  his  friends  and  cross  the 
river  ?  'Tis  what  I  have  done  in  less  dangers, 
and  I  think  of  very  little  hazard,  how  broad 
soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your  horse 
have  good  goine  in,  and  that  yon  see  on  the 
other  side  eood  landing  according  to  the  stream. 
The  other,^  when  they  pronounced  his  dreadful 
sentence:  "  I  was  prepared  for  it,"  said  he; 
"  and  I  will  make  yon  wonder  at  my  patience." 
The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phce- 
nicia,  are  reputed,  amonpt  the  ^  j.^^, 
Mahometans,  a  people  ot  great  beUcresMaMi- 
devotion  and  purity  of  manners,  nation  the 
They  hold  that  Uie  nearest  way  S^diJ!?^  ** 
to  g^ain  Paradise  is  to  kill  some 
one  of  a  contrary  religion ;  which  is  the  reason 


eejan,  named  Teen  de  Jsnregny.  RceoTcring  from  this,  he 
was  killed  on  the  ISth  July,  1564,  by  a  pistol-shot,  in  his 
house  at  Delft,  by  Balthasar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Wanche- 
Compt^. 

4  The  esaassination  of  the  Duke  of  Onise,  by  Poltiol. 

•  Oenrd. 
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tfaej  Imwe  often  been  seen,  bong  1ml  one  or 
two,  witfaoal  •ram,  to  nske  ui  mttempt  acminst 
powerfii]  eneoiics  mtthe  price  of  a  certAin  death, 
and  witboal  any  oonsideratSon  of  their  own 
danger.  So  was  our  Count  Raunond  of  Tripoli 
anuainated  (which  word  is  derived  from  their 
name),  in  the  heart  of  his  city,  daring  oor 
enterprises  of  the  holy  war.'  And  likewise 
Conrad,  marqnis  of  Montsoimt,'  the  moidererB 
at  their  ezeention  canyine  Uiemselves  with 
great  pride  and  glory  Hiat  uey  had  performed 
so  brave  an  exploit. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OP  ▲  MONSTROUS  CHIIJ>. 

This  story  shall  go  by  itself;  for  I  will  leave 
physicians  to  disooarse  of  it  Two  days  aso 
1  saw  a  child  which  two  men  and  a  nunc,  who 
called  themselves  the  lather,  the  nnde,  and 
the  aunt  of  it,  carried  about  to  get  money  by 
shewine  it,  by  reason  it  was  so  strange  a  crea- 
ture. It  was,  as  to  all  the  rest,  of  a  common 
form,  and  could  stand  upon  its  feet ;  could  go 
and  gabble  much  like  otner  children  of  its  age ; 
it  had  never  as  yet  taken  any  other  nourishment 
but  from  tiie  nurse's  bfeasts,  and  what,  in  my 
presence,  they  tried  to  put  into  its  mouth,  it 
only  chewed  a  little  and  spit  out  asain  without 
swallowing ;  its  cry,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  odd 
and  particular;  it  was  just  fourteen  months  old. 
Under  the  breast  it  was  joined  to  another  child, 
but  without  a  head,  and  that  had  the  spine  of 
the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire ;  for 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other, 
this  was  broken  by  accident  at  their  birth ;  they 
were  ioined  breast  to  breast,  as  if  a  lesser  child 
would  reach  its  arms  about  the  neck  of  one 
something  bigser.  The  juncture  and  thickness 
of  tlie  pl£%  where  they  were  conjoined  was  not 
above  tour  fin^rs,  or  thereabouts,  so  that  if  you 
thrust  uo  the  imperfect  child  you  might  see  the 
navel  ot  the  other  below  it ;  so  the  joining  was 
betwixt  the  paps  and  the  navel.  Ihe  navel  of 
the  imperfect  child  could  not  be  seen,  but  aJl 
the  rest  of  the  belly  could  ;  so  that  all  the  rest 
that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfect  one,  as 
arms,  buttocks,  thig^hs,  and  legs,  hung  dangling 
upon  the  other  child,  and  might  reach  to  the 
mid -leg.  The  nurse  moreover  told  us  Uiat  it 
urined  at  both  bodies;  and  also  the  members 
of  the  other  were  nourished,  sensible,  and  in 
tlie  same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck  to ; 
excepting  that  they  were  shorter  and  less. 
This  double  body,  and  several  limbs  belonging 
to  one  head,  miffht  be  interpreted  a  iavoumble 
propfnostio  to  the  king,'  of  maintaining  the 
various  parts  of  our  state  under  the  union  of  his 


I  In  1151,  at  TVipoU. 

>  At  Tjn^  S4lh  April,  1191. 

*  Henry  III. 


laws ;  hot  kst  the  event  should  prove  otherwiney 
'tis  better  to  let  it  alone ;  for,  except  in  things 
past,  there  is  no  divination ;  Ut^  guum  facta 
tttniy  tem  ad  eamfeehiram  aUqua  imierpreUi'- 
Home  reooeentur/^**^  so  as,  when  they  are  come 
to  pass,  they  should  then  by  some  interpre- 
tation be  recalled  to  conjecture,"  as  'tis  said 
of  Epimenides,  that  he  always  prophesied  of 
thinsspast.* 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of 
abont  thirtv  years  of  age,  who  has  no  sign  of 
any  genital  parts :  he  uu  three  holes,  by  which 
he  voids  his  water ;  he  is  bearded^  has  desire, 
and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

Those  that  we  call  monsters  are  not  so  to 
Ghxi,  who  sees  in  the  immensity 
of  h»  work  the  infinite  forms  that  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
he  has  comprehended  therein;  ^S^perfyM 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  this  called. 
figure  which  astonishes  us  has 
rdation  to  some  other  of  the  same  kind  un- 
luiown  to  man.  From  his  omnisdenoe  nothing 
but  the  good,  the  usual,  and  the  regular  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  we  do  not  discern  tlie  disposition 
and  relation:  Quod crebro  videt  non  miratw, 
eiiam$i,  atrjiai,  netcii.  Quod  anti  non  vU&ty 
idf  ri  evenerit,  otienium  esse  eentet^  '*  What 
he  often  sees  he  does  not  admire,  though  he  be 
ignorant  how  it  comes  to  pass.  But  whoi  a 
thing  happens  he  never  saw  before,  that  he 
looks  upon  as  a  portent."  What  foils  out  con- 
trary to  custom  we  say  is  contrary  to  natore ; 
but  nothing,  whatever  it  be,  is  contrary  to  her. 
Let  thereforo  this  univenal  and  natural  zeaaon 
expel  tiie  error  and  astonishment  that  novelty 
bnngs  along  with  it. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

OF  AirOBR. 

Plutarch  is  admirable  throughout  but  ^f^g^ 
dally  when  he  judees  of  human  actions.  The 
fine  things  he  says  m  the  parallel  of  Lycurgns 
and  Noma,  upon  the  subject  of  our  great  roily 
in  abandoning  children  to  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  their  fothers,  are  very  easily  discerned. 
The  most  of  our  civil  governments,  as  Aristotle 
Bays,'  leave,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclops, 
to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives  and 
children  according  to  their  own  foolish  and 
indiscreet  fancy ;  and  the  Laoedieroonian  and 
Cretensian  are  almost  the  onfy  governments 
that  have  committed  the  education  of  child- 
ren to  the  laws :  who  does  not  see  that  in  a 
state  all  depends  upon  their  nurture  and  bring- 
ing up  7  And  yet  they  are  left  to  the  mert^ 
of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish  and  wicked 
as  uiey  will,  without  any  checJc. 

•  ArieCoCle,  JUMarle,  UL  II. 

*  Cieero,  Ml  nqms. 
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Oftbeindiaere- 
tion  of  parenu, 
who  puntah 
tliclr  children 
in  the  nwdDeu 
of  pBMioa. 


Amongst  other  tbiDgs,  bow  often  have  I^  as 
I  have  paned  along  the  streetSy 
had  a  good  mind  to  get  op  a 
farce,  to  revenge  the  poor  boys 
whom  I  have  aec^n  flayed,  knocked 
down,  and  miserably  beaten,  by 
some  father  or  mother  mad  with 

rage !    You  shall  see  them  come  oat  with  Bie 

and  fury  sparkUng  in  their  eyes, 

Habie  jecur  inoendente,  fSerantar 
Pnedpites;  ut  Muwjagia  abnipta,  quibva  BMMW 
8ttbtrahitiir,cUfoqiu  Utua  pendente  lecedit,* 

**  A»  when  impeCaoiM  winds  and  driving  rain 
Have  mined  a  nek  that  oTerhung  the  pbun. 
The -oMMy  ruin  falls  with  thundcrinf  tbroe. 
And  bears  down  all  that  interrapU  iu  course," 

(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dan- 
gerous maladies  are  tnose  that  disfignue  the 
countenance),  with  a  roaring  and  terrible  voice, 
very  often  against  those  that  are  but  just  come 
from  nurse.  And  there  they  are  lamed  and 
spoiled  with  blows,  whilst  our  justice  takes  no 
cognizance  of  it,  as  if  these  maims  and  disloca- 
tions were  not  executed  upon  members  of  our 
common-wealth : 

Ofatnm  est,  quod  patiiK  dvem  popnlot^ne  dediati, 
8i  fads  nt  vMm  dt  idoneus,  ntUis  agns, 
Utilis  eC  beUonun  ct  paeis  rebus  agendia.* 

"  IVne,  you  have  given  a  dtiien  to  Rome, 
.  And  she  shall  thank  jrou  if  the  youth  beeome. 
By  your  o'er-ruling  care,  or  soon  or  late. 
An  useful  member  of  the  |»rent  state : 
fit  to  asdst  the  earth  in  her  increase, 
And  proper  for  aflaiia  of  war  and  peace." 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports 
men  from  their  right  judgments  as  anger.  No 
one  would  demur  at  punishing  a  judge  with 
death  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  upon 
the  account  of  his  own  choler ;  why  any  more 
then  should  parents  and  pedants  be  allowed  to 
whip  and  chastise  children  in  their  anger? 
'Tis  then  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge. 
Chastisement  is  instead  of  phjrsic  to  children : 
and  should  we  endure  a  physician  who  should 
be  animated  against  and  enraged  at  his  patient? 
We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay 
a  hand  upon  our  servants  whilst 
our  anger  lasts ;  whibt  the  pulse 
beats  quick,  and  that  we  feel  an 
emotion  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer 
the  business ;  things  will  appear 
otherwise  to  us  when  we  are 
calm  and  cool.  'Tis  then  pas- 
sion that  commands,  'tis  then  passion  that 
speaks,  and  not  we ;  &ult8  seen  through  pas- 
sion are  maffnifled,  and  appear  much  greater 
to  OS  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies  do  being 
seen  through  a  mist.^  He  who  is  hungry  uses 
meat ;  but  he  that  will  make  use  of  correction 
should  have  no  appetite,  either  of  hunger  or 
thirst,  to  it.     Ana,  moreoveri  chastisements 


The  Cuilts  eC 
the  person 
whom  we  pa- 
nbh  in  anger 
Been  to  us  dif- 
ferent fttnn 
what  they  are 
inreali^. 


I  Juvenal,  vi.  647. 

*  Id.  zir.  70. 

»  Ovid,  4^  Jrto  Am,  ill.  MS. 


that  are  inflicted  with  deUberatioii  and  discre- 
tion are  mnch  better  received,  and  with  rreater 
benefit,  by  him  who  suffers ;  otherwise  be  will 
not  Uiink  himself  justly  condemned  by  a  man 
transported  with  anger  and  fury;  and  will 
allege  his  master's  excessive  passion,  his  in- 
flamed countenance^  his  unwonted  oaths,  his 
emotion  and  precipitous  rashness,  for  his  own 
justification : 

Ora  toment  irm,  nigreecunt  sanpfuine  Tens, 

Lamina  Gorgoneo  ssbtius  igne  micant.' 

•*  Rage  swelU  the  lips,  with  black  blood  flU  the  feins. 
And  in  their  eyes  fire  worse  than  Oorgons'  reigns." 

Suetonius  reports,^  that  Caius  Rabirius  having 
been  condemned  by  Csssar,  the  thing  tljat 
most  prevailed  upon  the  people,  to  whom  he 
had  appealed,  to  determine  the  cause  in  his 
ftivour,  was  the  animosity  and  vehemency  that 
Csesar  had  manifested  in  that  sentence. 

Saying  is  one  thing,  doins  another;  we  are 
to  consider  the  sermon  and  the 
preacher  distinctly.    Those  men    ^*iP^^" 

f    ,  ^*.    u     •   :«   i.^.^      <»n  Plutarch's 

took  a  pretty  business  m  hand    g^od  nature 
who  in  our  times  have  attempted    and  equity, 
to  shake  the  truth  of  our  church 
by  the  vices  of  her  ministers;  she  draws  her 
proofs  elsewhere ;  'tis  a  foolish  way  of  arguing, 
and  that  would  throw  all  things  into  confusion ; 
a  man  whose  manners  aro  good  may  have 
false  opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may  preach 
truth,  nay,  thoueh  be  believe  it  not  himself. 
'Tis  doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and 
nying  g^  together ;  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
that  saying,  when  action  follows,  is  of  greater 
authority  and  efficacy;   as  Endamidas  said, 
hearing  a  phUsopher  talk  of  military  affiurs : 
<<  These  things  are  finely  said,  but  he  that 
speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  his  ears 
have  never  been  used  to  the  sound  of  this 
trumpet."*    And  Cleomenes,  hearing  an  orator 
declsaming  upon  valour^  burst  out  into  laughter : 
at  which  the  other,  being  •n^rf,  ^^  I  should,' 
said  he  to  him,  '^  do  the  same  if  it  were  a  swal- 
low that  spoke  of  this  subject ;  but  if  it  were 
an  eagle  I  should  willingly  bear  him."*    I 
perceive,  methinks.  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients tnat  he  woo  speaks  what  he  thinks 
strikes  much  mora  home  than  he  that  only  dis- 
sembles.   Hear  but  Cicero  speak  of  the  love 
of  liberty ;  hear  Brutus  speak  of  it ;  his  very 
writings  sound  that  this  man  would  purchase 
it  at  Uie  price  of  his  life.    Let  Cicero,  the 
fiither  of  doquence,  treat  of  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  let  Se- 
neca do  the  same :  the  first  Ian- 
guishingly  drawls  it  out,  so  that 
you  perceive  he  would  make  yon  resolve  upon 
a  thing  on  which  he  is  not  resolved  himself^ 
he  inspires  you  not  with  courage,  for  be  him- 
self has  none ;  the  other  ammatet  and  inflames 


FMaUder 
Ciecroaad 


•  Plotarch,  Apolh,  ^ik§ 

•  Id.  ib. 
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yoo.  In  the  nine  way,  I  never  read  nn 
aathor,  of  tfaoee  who  tieaC  of  virtoe  nnd  of  greet 
acdoos,  that  I  do  not  doidy  examine  what 
kind  of  man  he  was  himself;  for  the  Ephoii 
at  Sparta  seeing  a  disaolnte  fellow  propose  a 
wholesome  advioe  to  the  people  commanded 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  mtieated  a  virtnons 
man  to  attribute  to  himself  the  invention^  and 
to  propose  it' 

Flutarch's  writtngB,  if  well  nnderBtood,  suf- 
ficiently speak  their  author ;  and  so  that  I  think 
I  know  hmi  even  into  his  soul,  and  yet  I  could 
wish  that  we  had  some  account  of  his  life. 
And  I  am  thus  fiur  wandered  from  my  subject, 
upon  the  account  of  the  obligation  I  have  to 
Aulus  GrcSlius  for  having  left  us  in  writing  this 
story  of  his  manners,  that  has  a  bearing  on  my 
subject  of  an^ : — A  slave  of  his,  a  vicious, 
Platndiie-  iil-«onditioned  feUow,  but  that 
pRMchadfor  had  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
"yj^fc}.'-  often  ringmg  in  his  ears,  having; 
'  ^  for  some   offence   of  his  been 

stripped  by  Plutarch's  command,  whilst  be  was 
whipping  muttered  at  first  that  it  was  without 
cause,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it ;  but  at  last  falling  in  good  earnest  to  ex- 
claim against,  and  to  rafl  at,  his  master,  he 
reproached  him  that  he  was  no  philosopher,  as 
he  bad  boasted  himself  to  be;,  that  he  had 
often  heard  him  say  it  was  indecent  to  be 
aofipry,  nay,  had  writ  a  book  to  that  purpose ; 
and  that  causing  him  to  be  so  crueUv  beaten 
in  the  height  of  nis  rage  totally  gave  tne  lie  to 
all  his  writings.  To  which  Plutareh  calmly 
and  coldly  answered,  *'  How,  knave  1"  said 
he,  '^  by  what  dost  thou  judge  that  I  am  now 
angry  ?  Does  either  my  face,  my  colour,  or 
my  voice,  give  any  manifestation  of  my  being 
moved  ?  Ido  not  think  my  eyes  look  fierce, 
that  my  countenance  appears  troubled,  or  that 
my  voice  is  dreadful.  Am  I  red  7  do  I  foam  ? 
does  any  word  escape  my  lips  I  ought  to  repent  7 
Do  I  start?  do  I  tremble  with  fury?  For 
those,  I  tell  thee,  are  the  true  signs  of'^  anger." 
And  so  turning  to  the  fellow  that  was  whipping 
him,  "  Ply  on  thy  work,"  said  he,  "  wMlst 
this  ffentleman  and  I  depute."  This  is  the 
story.' 

Arehytus  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war 
wherein  he  had  been  captain-general,  found  all 
things  in  his  house  in  very  great  disorder,  and 
his  lands  quite  out  of  tillage,  through  the  ill 

husbandry  of  his  steward  ;  whom 
Thateotree-  having  caused  to  be  called  to 
XhTSThe  Wm*  r  CU),"  said  he ;  « if  I  were 
g&Ten  la  ufar.    not  in  anger  I  would  soundly 

drub  your^sides."^  Plato  like- 
wise, being  highly  offended  with  one  of  his 
slavey  gave  Speusippus  orders  to  chastise  him, 
excusing  himself  from  doing  it  because  he  was 
in  anger.*    And  Cbarillus,  a  Lacedaemonian, 


1  Anliu  Odliiu,  sriii.  8. ' 

*  Id.  i.  SO. 

*  Cieero,  2W0.  Qufn.  iv.  s5. 

*  Seneca,  dt  Ira,  UL  19. 
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to  a  Hdot,  who  carried  himself  insolently  and 
andacioasljr  towards  him;  ''By  the  ^ods!" 
said  he,  **  if  I  were  not  angry  1  would  imme- 
diately  put  thee  to  death."* 

TIs  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  Batters 
itself.  How  often,  bein^  moved  under  a  false 
cause,  if  the  person  OTOudinff  makes  a  good 
defence,  and  presents  us  wiUi  a  just  ezcuae, 
are  we  vexed  at  truth  and  innocence  itself  7 
In  proof  of  which,  I  remember  a  marvelloos 
example  of  antiquity :  Piso,  otherwise  a  man 
of  very  eminent  virtue,  bdng  moved  against  a 
soldier  of  his,  for  that  returning  alone  from 
forage  he  could  give  him  no  account  where  he 
luul  left  his  companion,  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  killed  him,  and  presently  condemned 
him  to  death.  He  was  no  sooner  mounted 
upon  the  gibbet  but  behold  his  wandering  com- 
panion arrives ;  at  which  all  the  airmy  were 
exceedingly  glad,  and  after  many  embraces  of 
the  two  comrades,  the  haufinnan .  carried  both 
the  one  and  the  other  into  Piso's  presence,  all 
the  asustants  believing  it  would  be^  a  great 
pleasure  even  to  him  himself;  but  it  proved 
quite  contrary ;  for,  through  shame  and  spite, 
his  fury,  which  was  not  vet  cool,  redoubled ; 
and,  by  a  subtlety  which  his  passion  suddenly 
suggested  to  him,  he  made  three  criminal  for 
havmff  found  one  innocent,  and  caused  them 
all  to  De  dispatched.  The  first  soldier,  because 
sentence  had  passed  upon  him;  the  second, 
who  had  lost  his  way,,  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  companion's  death ;  and  the  hangman, 
for  not  having  obeyed  the  order  given  him. 

Such  as  have  liad  to  do  with  testy  women 
may  have  experienced  into  what 
a  rage  it  puts  them  to  oppose    womenpro- 
silence  and  coldness  to  their  fury,    ▼oked  by  Toor 
and  for  a  man  to  disdain  to  nourish    S^*"**^ 
Uieir  anger.    The  orator  Celius 
was  wonderfully  choleric  by  nature;  and  to 
one  who  supped  in  his  company,  a  man  of 

rtle  and  sweet  conversation,  and  who,  that 
might  not  move  him,  approved  and  con- 
sented to  all  he  said;  he,  impatient  that  his 
ill  humour  should  thus  spend  itself  without 
aliment :  "  For  the  love  of  the  gods !  contrediet 
me  in  something,"  said  he,  **  that  we  may  be 
two."*  Women,  in  like  manner,  are  only 
anffry  that  others  may  be  angry  again,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  of  love.  Pnocion,  to  one 
that  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious  and 
very  opprobrious  words  mi^e  no  other  return 
than  silence,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  and 
leisure  to  vent  his  spleen;  which  he  having 
accordingly  done,  and  the  storm  blown  over, 
without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  where  he  had  left 
off  before.'  No  answer  can  nettle  a  man  like 
such  contempt. 
Of  the  most  choleric  man  in  France  (anger 

*  PlnUreh,  Apotheg, 
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is  ilwavB  an  imperfectioii,  but  more  excusable 
in  «  soldier,  for  in  that  trade  it  cannot  some- 
tioies  be  avoided),  I  often  say  that  he  is  the 
most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most 
discreet  in  bridling  his  passions ;  which  agitate 
him  with  so  great  violence  and  fury. 

If  Bgno  Telati  com  flamma  aonore 
HifM  MiggeriKar  eostu  nndantu  aheni, 
XmltaatqM  asta  laticea,  ftuit  intua  aqnai, 
Famidot,  atque  alU  •pomis  ezubermt  uanis ; 
N«e  jam  M  capit  onda ;  Tolat  vapor  ater  ad 


© 


"  80  when  ttBto  the  boiling  cauldron'!  tide 
▲  crackling  flame  of  brushwood  ia  appUcMl, 
The  bnbbluig  liquon  there  like  •prioga  are  leea 
Ta  swell  ana  foam  to  higher  tides  within  ; 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  ficrjr  waj. 
Black  vapouia  climb  alofft,  and  doud  the  dmy  ;*' 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  him- 
self to  moderate  it.  And,  for  my  part,  I  know 
no  passion  which  I  could  with  so  much  violence 
to  myself  attempt  to  cover  and  conceal;  I 
would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  hiffh  a  price ;  and 
do  not  so  much  consider  what  he  does,  as  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  do  no  wone. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regu- 
larity and  sweetness  of  his  mannera,  which  is 
in  truth  singular ;  to  whom  I  replied,  **  That 
it  was  indeed  something,  especially  in  persons 
of  so  eminent  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom 
every  one  had  their  eyes,  to  present  himself 
always  well-tempered  to  the  world ;  but  that 
the  principal  thin^  was  to  make  provision  for 
witmn  and  for  himself;  and  that  it  was  not 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  order  his  business  so  as 
inwardly  to  grate  himself,  which  I  was  afraid 
he  did  in  putting  on  and  outwardly  maintaining 
this  mask  and  appearance  of  calm." 

A  man  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it, 
as  Diogenes  said  to  Demosthenes,  who,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  in  a  tavern,  withdrew  himself 
into  it ;  **  The  more  you  retire  the  &rther  you 
enter  in."*  I  would  rather  advise  that  a  man 
should  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear  a  little 
unseasonably  than  wreck  his  fancy  to  represent 
this  grave  and  composed  countenance;  and 
bad  rather  discover  my  passions  than  hide  them 
at  my  own  expense :  they  grow  less  in  venting 
and  manifesting^  themselves;  and  'tis  much 
better  their  pomt  should  act  without  than  be 
turned  against  ourselves  within :  Omnia  vitla 
in  aperto  leviara  sunt ;  et  tunc  permdomMnma 
quum,  rimulata  sanitate^  $uMduni}  '*  All 
vices  are  less  dangerous  when  open  to  be  seen, 
and  then  most  pernicious  when  tney  lurk  under 
a  dissembled  good  temper." 
I  admonish  all  those  in  my  fiunily  who 
have  authority  to  be  angry,  in 
the  first  place  to  manag^e  their 
anger,  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon 
every  occasion,  for  that  lessens 
the  effect:  rash  and  constant 
scolding  mm  into  customi  and  renders  itself 


1  AtmeU,  vtt.  4flS. 

*  Laertiua,  <»  vtfc. 

*  Seneca,  Mp,  ftS. 


despised ;  what  you  la^  on  a  servant  for  a  theft 
is  not  felt,  because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen 
you  a  hundred  times  employ  against  him  for 
Laving  ill  wa^ed  a  glass,  or  set  a  stool  out  of 
place:  secondly,  that  they  are  not  angrv  to 
no  purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  reprehen- 
sions reach  him  with  whom  they  are  offended ; 
for  ordinarily  they  rail  and  bawl  before  he 
comes  into  their  presence,  and  continue  scolding 
an  age  after  he  is  gone ; 

Et  leenm  peftulans  amentia  cartat:^ 


t* 


And  petolaat  madnwa  with  itself  contends  i 


!• 


The  author's 
anger  on  great 
and  little 
slons. 


Rules  to  be  ob- 
•crf  cd  in  the 
diacoreryof 
anger  against 


they  attack  his  shadow,  and  push  the  storm  in 
a  place  where  no  one  is  either  chastised  or  in- 
terested, but  in  the  clamour  of  their  voice.  I 
likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who  huff 
and  vapour  without  an  enemy  ;  these  rodo- 
montades should  be  reserved  to  discharge  upon 
the  offending  party : 

Mugftus  veluti  cum  prima  In  pradia  tanrua 
Terrificoe  det,  atgue  irasd  in  comua  tentat, 
ArtMwis  obnizus  trunco,  Tsotosque  laeessit 
Ictibus,  et  sparsa  ad  pngnam  proludit  arena.^ 

"  So  doth  the  bull,  in  his  lorM  female's  sight, 
Proudlj  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  flght : 
He  tries  his  mishtj  horns  sgainst  a  tree. 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemj : 
He  pashee  at  the  winds ;  he  di^  the  strand 
Witti  his  black  hoofo,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand.** 

When  I  am  angpry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp,  but 
withal  very  short,  and  as  private 
as  I  can ;  I  lose  myself,  indeed,  in 
promptness  and  violence,  but  not 
in  trouble,  so  that  I  throw  out  all 
BortB  of  injurious  words  at  random, 
and  wi^out  choice,  and  never  consider  perti- 
nently to  dart  my  language  where  I  think  it 
will  aeepest  wound ;  for  I  commonly  make  use 
of  no  oUier  weapon  in  my  anger  than  my  tongue. 
My  servants  have  a  better  bargain  of  me  in 
great  occasions  than  in  little:  the  little  ones 
surprise  me ;  and  the  mischief  on't  is  that,  when 
you  are  once  over  Uie  precipice,  'tis  no  matter 
who  gave  you  the  push,  for  you  always  go  to 
the  bottom :  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and  makes 
haste  of  itKlf.  In  great  occasions  this  satisfies 
me,  that  they  are  so  just,  every  one  expects  a 
reasonable  indignation ;  and  then  I  glority  my- 
self in  deceiving  their  expectation :  a^nst 
these  I  fortify  and  prepare  myself;  they  disturb 
my  head,  and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  ^y 
should  I  follow  them  ;  I  can  easily  contain  my- 
self from  entering  into  one  of  these  passions, 
and  am  strons  enoueh,  when  I  expect  them,  to 
repel  their  violence,  oe  the  cause  never  so  great; 
but  if  a  passion  once  prepossess  and  seiia  me,  it 
carries  me  away,  be  it  for  never  so  small  a  mat- 
ter :  I  bargain  thus  with  those  who  may  have 
to  contend  with  me :  ''  When  you  see  me  first 
moved,  let  me  alonCi  right  or  wrong:  I'll  do 
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the  same  for  yoa."  The  storm  is  only  be^t 
by  eoncarrence  of  angera,  which  easily  spring 
from  one  another,  and  are  not  bom  together : 
let  every  one  }iave  his  own  way,  and  we  shall 
be  always  at  peace.  A  profitable  advice,  bat 
hard  to  exeeate.  Sometimes,  also,  it  iaUs  ont 
that  I  put  on  a  seeming  anger,  for  the  better 
govemmg  of  my  honse^  without  any  real  emo- 
tion. As  age  readen  my  humoors  more  sharp, 
I  study  to  oppose  them ;  and  will,  if  I  can,  order 
it  so  that,  for  the  future,  I  jnay  be  so  much  the 
less  peevuh  and  hard  to  please,  as  I  have  more 
excuse  and  inclination  to  oe  so,  although  I  have 
hieretofore  been  reckoned  amongst  tSose  that 
have  the  ereatest  patience. 

A  word  to  conclude  this  chapter.    Aristotle 

says'  *'  that  anser  sometimes  serves  for  arms  to 

virtue  and  valour."    'Tis  likely 


m  propel  to' 
uunutte  Tlrtna 
aadfikHir. 


it  may  be  so :  nevertheless,  they 
who  contradict  him'  pleasantly 
answer  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel 
use ;  for  we  move  all  other  arms, 
this  moves  us ;  our  hands  gpiide  it  not,  'tis  it  that 
guides  our  hands ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it* 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

DXFBITOB  OF  8BNB0A  AND  PLUTABOH. 

Trb  fiuniliarity  I  have  had  with  these  two 
authors,  and  the  asustance  they  have  lent  to 
mv  age  and  to  my  book,  wholly  built  up  of 
what  1  have  taken  from  them,  oblige  me  to 
stand  up  for  their  honour. 

As  to  Seneca,  amongst  a  million  of  little 
pamphlets  that  uiose  of  the  so  called  reformed 
religion  disperse  abroad  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  which  sometimes  proceed  from  so 
good  a  hand  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  em- 
ployed in  a  better  subject,  I  have  finmerl  v  seen 
one  that,  to  complete  the  parallel  he  would  fhin 
mske  out  betwixt  the  government  of  our  late 
poor  King  Charles  the  Nintii  and  that  of  Nero, 
compares  the  late  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  wiUi 
Seneca  j  their  fbrtunes,  in  having  both  of  them 
been  pnme  ministers  in  the  government  of  their 

Srinces,  and  their  manners,  conditions,  and 
eportments,  having  been  yery  near  alike. 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  the  said  lord* 
cardinal  a  very  great  honour ;  fbr  though  I  am 
one -of  those  who  have  a  very  great  esteem  fbr 
his  wit,  elojiuenoe,  and  leal  to  religion  and  the 
service  of  his  king,  and  think  it  was  a  happiness 
fbr  the  age  whomn  so  new.  so  rare,  and  so 
necessary  a  person  to  the  pnolio  lived,  to  ha^ 
an  eedesiasticalperson,  of  so  hiffh  birth  and  dig* 
nity,  and  so  sufficient  and  oapi3>le  <tf  his  pkoe ; 
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yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his 
capacity  by  hiany  degrees  near  to  the  other,  nor 
his  virtue  either  so  pure,  entire,  or  steady,  as 
that  of  Seneca. 

Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring 
about  its  design,  gives  a  very  iniurioos  descrip- 
tion of  Seneca,  navin^  borrowea  his  reproaches 
from  Dion  the  histonan,  whose  testinaonjr  I  do 
not  at  all  bdieve:  for  besides  that  he  is  inoon- 
sbtent,  after  havmg  cdled  Seneca  one  while 
very  wise,  and,  again,  a 'mortal  enemy  to  Nero's 
vices,  in  making  him  elsewhere  avaricious,  an 
usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate,  volnptuooa,  and  m 
pretender  to  philosophy  under  false  oolours ;  his 
virtue  manifests  itself  so  lively  and  vimrons  in 
his  writings,  and  his  vindication  is  so  destf  from 
any  of  these  imputations  of  riches  and  estoeaaive 
expenditure,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  testimony 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  bendes,  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  oelieve  tiie  Roman  histoiiaiis  in 
such  things,  than  Greeks  and  strangers ;  now, 
Tacitus  and  the  rest  speak  very  honourably  both 
of  his  life  and  death^'  and  represent  him  to  us  a 
very  excellent  and  virtuous  person  in  all  th]n|;B ; 
ana  I  will  allege  no  other  reproach  against 
Dion's  report  but  this,  which  I  cannot  avoid, 
namely,  that  he  has  so  sickly  a  jud^ent  in  the 
Roman  affiurs  that  he  dares  to  maintain  Jolina 
Csesar's  cause  agiunst  Pompey,  and  tlwt  of 
Anthony  against  Cicero. 

Let  us  come  to  Plutarch.    John  Bodin^  is  a 
good  author  of  our  time,  and  a  writer  of  much 
mater  judsment  than  die  root  of  scribblers  of 
his  see,  and  deserves  to  be  carefnlljr  read  smd 
consiaered :  I  find  him,  thoueb,  a  httie  bold  in 
that  passage  of  his  metiiod  or  history  where  he 
accuses  Plutarch  not  only  of  ispiorBnce  (wherein 
I  would  let  him  alone,  fbr  uiat  is  not  in  mv 
line),  but  that  he  often  writes  thxnge  meredibU 
ana  abeohUefy  fabuloue:  these  are  his  own 
words.    If  he  had  simply  said  things  otherwise 
than  they  are,  it  had  been  no  great  reproach : 
for  what  we  have  not  seen  we  are  forced  ' 
to  receive  frt>m  other  hands,  and  take  upou 
trust ;  and  we  know  that  he,  on  purpose,  some- 
times variously  relates  the  same  story :  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  three  best  captains  that  i 
ever  were,  given  by  Hannibal :  'tis  one  way 
in  the  Im  of  Flaminius,  and  another  way  i 
in  that  of  Pynhus.    But  to  charge  him  with 
baring  Isken  incredible  and  impossible  things 
fbr  current  pay,  is  to  accuse  the  most  judicious 
author  in  the  worid  of  want  of  judgment.    And 
this  is  his  example :  **  As,"  says  he,  **  when 
he  relatss  that  a  Laoedssmonian  boy  suffered 
hk  bowels  to  be  torn  out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had 
stolen,  and  kept  it  still  concealed  under  his 
robe  tUl  he  f^U  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would 
disoover  hli  thalt*^    I  hold,  m  the  first  place^ 
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this  example  to  be  ill  choaen^  forasnnich  as  it 
is  very  hara  to  limit  the  power  of  thie  faculties 
of  the  soal,  where  we  have  greater  power  to 
limit  and  know  the  bodily  force ;  and,  therefore, 
if  I  had  been  he,  I  should  rather  have  chosen 
an  example  of  this. second  sort ;  of  which  there 
are  that  are  leas  credible :  as,  amongst  others, 
that  which  he  relates  of  Pvrrhus,  '^that,  all 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  struck  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  so 
great  a  blow  with  his  sword  that  he  clave  him 
down  from  his  crown  to  his  seat,  so  that  the 
body  was  divided  into  two  parts."  In  his  ex- 
ample, I  find  no  ereat  minusle,  nor  do  I  admit 
of  the  salvo  with  which  he  ezcnses  Plutarch, 
to  have  added  this  word,  as  'tis  said,  to  suspend 
our  belief;  for  unless  it  be  in  things  received  by 
authority,  and  the  reverence  to  antianity  or 
religion,  he  would  never  have  himself  aumitted, 
or  enjoined  us  tilings  in<a«dible  in  themselves 
to  believe ;  and  that  this  word,  as  'tis  said,  is 
not  put  into  this  place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to 
be  seen,  because  he  elsewhere  relates  to  us, 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  patience 
H^^f^S^aiL  or  the  Lacedsemonian  children, 
nifto  ehiidrea.  examples  happening  m  bis  time, 
more  unlikel  v  to  prevail  upon  our 
iaith:  as  what  Cicero^  has  testified  before 
him,  as  having,  as  he  says,  been  at  the  place : 
tha^  even  in  his  time,  there  were  chQdren 
found,  who,  in  the  trial  of  patience  thev  were 
put  to  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  there  whipped  till  the  blood  ran 
down  all  over  their  bodies,  not  only  without 
crying  out,  but  without  so  much  as  a  groan, 
and  some  till  thev  there  voluntarily  lost  their 
lives :  and  that  which  Plutarch,  also,  amongst 
a  hundred  other  witnesses,  relates  that,  at  a 
sacrifice,  a  burning  coal  beins^  fallen  into  the 
sleeve  of  a  Lacrasemonian  boy,  as  he  was 
censing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burnt, 
till  the  smell  of  the  broiling  flesh  was  perceived 
by  the  assistants.'  There  was  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  wherein  their  reputation 
was  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they  were  to 
undergo  more  blame  and  diwace,  than  in  bdng 
taken  in  theft.  I  am  so  rally  satisfied  of  the 
greatness  of  that  people's  courage  that  his 
story  does  not  only  not  appear  to  me,  as  to 
Bodin,  incredible;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so 
much  as  rare  and  strange.  History  is  full  of  a 
thousand  more  cruel  and  rare  examples ;  it  is, 
indeed,  for  such  things,  a  miracle  altogether. 

Marcellious,'  concerning  theft,  reports,  that 

in  his  time  Siere  was  no  sort  of 

™J|2?'l^    torments  which  could  compel  the 

S^JSaik         Egyptians,  when  taken  m  the 

foc^  though  a  people  very  much 

addicted  to  it,  so  much  as  to  tell  their  name. 

A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack 
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about   the   accomplices   of  the 
murder  of  the  Pnetor  Lucius  Piso,        f  sSSa*' 
cried  out  in  the  height  of  the       ^JSSti 
torment,  '*  That  his  friends  should 
not  leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  assurance, 
and  that  no  pain  'had  power  to  foree  from  him 
one  word  of  confession  i"  which  was  all  they 
could  ffet  the  first  day.    The  next  day,  as  they 
were  leading  him  a  second  time  to  another 
trial,  strongly  disengaging^  himself  from  the 
hands  of  his  euards,  he  fiinouslv  ran  his  head 
against  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his  brains  1^ 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the 
cruelty  of  Nero's  satellites,  and  undergone  their 
fire,  their  beatinp^,  and  their  eneines,  a  whole 
day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confes- 
sion of  her  conspiracy,  being  the  next  day 
brought  again  to  the  rack,  With  her  limlis 
almost  torn  to  pieces,  conveying  the  lace  of 
her  robe  with  a  running  noose  over  one  of  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her 
head  into  it,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  body 
hanged  heneif.'  Having  the  courage  to  die 
afker  that  manner,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
she  purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her 
fortitude  the  day  before,  to  mock  the  tyrant, 
and  encourage  others  to  the  like  attempt 
against  him. 

And  whoever  will  enquire  of  our  soldiers  of 
the  experiences  they  have  had  in  our  civil  wars 
will  find  effects  of  patience  and  endurance  in 
this  miserable  age  of  ours,  and  amongst  the 
soft  and  more  thim  Egyptianlv  efieminate  rab- 
ble, worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we 
have  now  mated  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I  know  there  have  been  simple  peasants 
amongst  us  who  have  endured 
the  soles  of  thefar  feet  to  be  broiled    •^  of  wtttin 
upon  a  gridiron,  thebr  fingers-    S^^  ^^ 
ends  to  be  writhed  off  with  the    ci«ii  wan  in 
cock  of  a  pistol,  and  their  bleed-    JJ^J**"'* 
ing  eyes  squeezed  out  of  their 
h^s  uj  the  force  of  a  cord  twisted  about  their 
brows,  before  tiiey  would  so  much  as  consent 
to  ransom.    I  have  seen  one  left  stark-naked 
for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  swollen, 
with  a  halter  yet  about  it,  with  which  they 
had  dragged  him  all  night  at  a  horse's  tail, 
his  body  wounded  in  a  hundred  places  with 
stabs  of  daggers  which  had  been  given  him, 
not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain  and 
to   affright  him,  who  Imd  endured  all  this, 
and  even  to  being  rendered  speechless  and  in- 
sensible, resolved,  as  he  himself  told  me,  rather 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths  (as,  indeed,  as  to 
matter  of  sufiering,  he  already  had  one)  before 
he  would  pay  a  penny ;  and  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  husban^en  of  all  the  country 
round.     How  many  have  been  seen  patiently 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt  and  roasted  for 
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opinioiit  taken  upon  trnst  from  others,  and  by 

^ ^^      them  not  at  all  understood?    1 

VB^MMo  oMCi-  htLYB  known  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  women,  for  Gaaoony  has 
a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy,  whom  you 
might  sooner  have  made  eat  fire  than  formke 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  anger ;  they 
are  more  exasperated  by  blows  and  constraint ; 
and  he  that  made  the  story  of  the  woman  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  corrections,  threats,  and  bas- 
tinadoes, ceased  not  to  call  her  husband  louzy 
knave,  and  that  beine  plunged  over  head  and 
ears  in  water  yet  lifted  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  made  a  sign  of  cracking  lice,  feigned 
a  tale  of  which,  in  truth,  we  every  day  see  a 
manifest  image  in  the  obstinacy  of  women. 
And  obstinacy  is  the  sister  of  constancy,  at 
least  in  vigour  and  stability. 

We  are  not  to  judge  what  is  possible,  and 
what  is  not,  according  to  what  is  credible  and 
incredible  to  our  apprehenuon,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere :  and  it  is  a  great  fiiult,  and  yet  a 
fault  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  (wbich, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  mention  with  any  reflec- 
tion upon  Bodin),  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
believing  that  in  another  which  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  themselTcs.  Every  one  thinks 
that  the  sovereign  stamp  of  human  nature  is 
imprinted  in  him,  and  tnat  from  it  all  others 
must  take  their  rule  j  and  that  all  proceedings 
which  are  not  like  his  are  feigned  and  false. 
What  bestial  stupidity !  Is  anything  of  another's 
actions  or  faculties  proposed  to  him  7  The  first 
thing  he  calls  to  the  consultation  of  his  judg- 
ment is  his  own  example ;  and  as  matters  fo 
with  him  so  they  must,  of  necessity,  do  with 
all  the  world  besides.  O  daneerous  and  in- 
tolerable folly !  For  my  part,  i  consider  some 
men  infinitely  beyond  me,  especiallv  amongst 
the  ancients ;  and,  though  I  clearly  oiscern  my 
inabili^  to  come  near  them  by  a  thousand 
paces,  I  do  not  forbear  to  keep  tnem  in  siffht, 
and  to  judge  of  what  elevates  them  so,  of  which 
I  also  perceive  some  seeds  in  myself;  as  I  also 
do  of  the  extreme  meanness  of  some  other 
minds,  which  X  neither  am  astonished  at  nor 
yet  disbelieve.  I  yer^  well  perceive  the  turns 
the  former  take  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a 

Sitch,  and  admire  their  grandeur;  and  those 
i^hts  that  I  think  the  bravest  I  seek  to 
imitate;  and,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my 
judgment  goes  eagerly  with  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces,  ''of  things 
incredible  and  wholly  fabulous,"  delivered  by 
Plutarch  is  '<  That  Agttilaus  was  fined  by  the 
Ephori  for  havine  wholly  engprossed  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  tne  citizens  to  himself  alone." 
I  do  not  see  what  sign  of  falsity  is  to  be  found 
here;  Plutareh  sp^iks  of  things  that  must 
needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us ;  and 
it  was  no  new  thinff  in  Greece  to  see  men 
punished  and  exilea  for  this  very  thing  of 
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being  too  acceptable  to  the  people ;  witness  the  | 
ostracism  and  petalism.' 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  aocosatioD 
laid  against  Plutareh,  which  I    whetbcrPia. 
am  especially  affronted  at;  where    tarefa^iahia 
Bodin  says  that  he  has  fiuthfuUy    g^^*^^ 
paralleled  the  Romans  and  the    Bwiu,in»  an- 
Greeks  Amongst  themselves ;  but    i«*tintf»< 
not  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks;    ^^•'~'** 
witness,  says  he,  DemosUienes 
and  Cicero,  Cato  and  Aristides,  S^la  and  Ly- 
sander,  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas,  Pompey  and 
Agesilaus ;  supposing  that  ne  has  &Toared  the 
Greeks  in  givmg  them  so  unequal  companions. 
This  is  exactly  to  attadc  what  in  Plutarch  is 
most  excellent,  and  most  to  be  commended; 
for  in  his  parallels  (which  is  the  most  adoiirable 
part  of  all  his  works,  and  with  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  himself  the  most  pleased),  the 
fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal 
their  depdi  and  weight:  he  is  a  philosopher 
that  teacnes  us  virtue.    Let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  of  frdsity 
and  prevarication.     All  that  I  can  imagine 
could  ^ve  occasion  to  this  censure  is  the  great 
and  shining  lustre  of  the  Roman  names  wnich 
we  have  ever  before  us :  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  us  that  Demosthenes  could  rival  the  glory 
of  a  consul,  proconsul,  and  questor  of  that 
mat  republic :  but,  to  consider  the  tmth  of 
toe  thing,  and  the  men  in  themselyes,  which  b 
Plutareh's  cbiefest  aim,  and  more  to  balance 
their  manners,  their  natures,  and  parts,  than 
their  fortunes,  I  think,  contrary  to  Bodin,  that 
Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato  come  very  frur  short 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  are  compared.    I 
should  sooner,  for  his  purpose,  have  cbooen  the 
example  of  the  younger  Cato  compared  with 
Phocion ;  for  in  this  couple  there  would  have 
been  a  more  likely  disparity  to  the  Roman's 
advantage.    As  to  Mareellus,  Sylla,  and  Pom- 
pey, I  very  well  discern  that  their  exploits  of 
war  are  more  dazading,  more  full  of  pomp  and 
glory,  than  those  of  me  Greeks  whom  Plutareh 
compares  with  them:    but  the   bravest  and 
most  virtuous  actions,  no  more  in  war  than 
elsewhere,  are  not  always  the  most  renowned ; 
I  often  see  the  names  of  captains  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  other  names  of  less  desert: 
witness   Labienus,  Ventidius,   Tdesinus,  ana 
several  others :  and  to  take  it  by  that,  were  I 
to  complain  on  the  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  could 
I  not  say  that  CamUIus  was  much  less  com- 
parable to  Themistocles,  the  Gracchi  to  Aeis 
and  Cleomenes,  and  Numa  to  Lycurgus  7    But 
'tis  folly  to  jud^  of  things  that  have  so  many 
aspects  at  one  view. 

When  Plutareh  parallels  them,  he  does  not 
for  all  that  make  them  equal : 
who  could  more  learnedly  and    BotoMniiia 
conscientiously  have  marked  their    cqoaiity  be- 
distinctions?    Does  he  parallel    *«^^^ 
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whom  he  eom-  tbe  Victories,  feats  of  arms,  the 
pared  logvtber.  power  of  the  armies  conductCMl  by 
Poropey,  and  Lis  triumphsy  with  those  of  Aee- 
silaos?  **  I  do  not  believe,"  says  he,  *'  toat 
Xenophon  himself,  if  be  were  now  living, 
thoagfa  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever 
pleaMd  him  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaos, 
would  dare  to  brine  tbem  into  comparison." 
Does  he  speak  or  paralleling  Lysander  to 
Sylla  ?  **  There  is,"  says  he,  ''  no  comparison, 
either  in  the  namber  of  victories,  or  in  the 
hazard  of  battles;  for  Lvsander  only  gained 
two  naval  engagements,  «c."  Aasoiedly,  this 
is  not  derogatory  from  tbe  Romans ;  in  having 
only  simply  named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he 
can  have  done  them  no  injury,  what  disparity 
soever  there  may  be  betwuct  them ;  ana  Plu- 
tarch does  not  entirely  oppose  them  to  one 
another ;  there  is  no  preference  in  general ;  he 
only  compares  the  pieces  and  circumstances  one 
9iSta  another,  and  gives  of  everv  one  a  particu- 
lar and  separate  Juaffment.  Wherefore,  if  any 
one  would  convict  nim  of  partiality,  he  ought 
to  pick  out  some  one  of  those  particular  judg- 
ments ;  or  say,  in  general,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  comparing  such  a  Greek  to  such  a  Roman, 
when  there  were  others  more  fit  and  nigher 
resanhling,  to  parallel  him  to. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THB  8T0BT  OF  8PURINA. 

Philosopht  thinks  she  has  not  made  an  ill 
use  of  her  talent  when  she  has  given  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  soul,  and  the  authority  of  re* 

straining  onr  appetites  to  reason. 
Whether  the  Amongst  which,  they  who  judge 
titoi  wn  the  ^^^  there  are  none  more  violent 
Boetfiolent.       than  those  which    spring  from 

love  have  this  opinion,  alM),  that 
they  seize  both  body  and  soul,  and  possess  the 
whole  man,  so  that  even  health  itself  depends 
upon  them,  and  medicine  is  sometimes  con- 
strained to  pimp  for  them :  but  a  man  might 
also  sav,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mixture  of 
tbe  boav  brinp  an  abatement  and  weakening ; 
for  sucn  desires  are  subject  to  satiety^  and 
oapable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  tbeir  soul 
horn  the  continual  alarms  of  this  appetite,  have 
made  nse  of  incision  and  amputation  of  the  re- 
belling members;  others  have  subdued  their 
force  and  ardour  by  the  frequent  application  of 
cold  things,  as  snow  and  vinegar:  tbe  sack- 
cloths of  our  ancestors  were  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  a  cloth  woven  of  horses'-uair,  of 
which  some  of  them  made  shirts,  and  others 
girdles  to  tortore  and  correct  their  rdos. 
A  prince,  not  long  ago,  told  me  that,  in  bis 
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youth,  upon  a  solemn  festival  in  the  court  of 
King  Francis  the  First,  where  every  body  was 
very  finelv  dressed,  he  took  a  &ttcy  to  put  on 
his  father's  hair  shirt,  which  was  still  kept  in 
the  house ;  but  how  great  soever  bis  devotion 
was,  he  had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  niffht, 
and  was  ill  from  it  a  long  time  afler;  adding 
withal,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
youthful  heat  so  fierce  that  the  use  of  this 
recipe  would  not  mortify ;  and  yet  perhaps  he 
never  essayed  the  most  violent ;  for  experience 
shews  us  that  such  emotions  are  often  found 
under  rude  and  slovenly  clothes,  and  that  a 
hair  shirt  does  not  always  render  those  chaste 
that  wear  it. 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  severity 
in  thb  affair ;  for  his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of 
his  continency,  having  slipped  Lais,  that  beau- 
tiful and  famous  courtezan,  into  his  bed  quite 
naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and 
her  wanton  allurements,  her  philters,  finding 
that,  in  spite  of  his  reason  and  philosophiciu 
rules,  his  unruly  fiesh  began  to  mutiny,  he 
caused  liiose  members  of  his  to  be  burned 
that  he  found  consenting^  to  this  rebellion.' 
Whereas  the  passions  which  wholly  reside  in 
the  soul,  as  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find 
the  reason  much  more  to  do,  because  it  cannot 
there  be  relieved  but  by  its  own  means :  neither 
are  those  appetites  capable  of  satiety,  but  grow 
sharper  and  increase  by  fruition. 

Tne  sole  example  of  Julius  Csesar  may  suffice 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  disparity  .  ^^^ 

of  those  appetites ;  for  never  was  j^^^lioS^ 
man  more  addicted  to  amorous  ambition  u 
delights  than  he.  Of  which  the  SSSd  £^ 
delicate  care  he  had  of  his  person,  jore. 
to  that  degree  of  effeminacy  as  to 
m^e  use  of  the  most  lascivious  means  to  that 
end  then  practised,  as  to  have  the  hairs  of  his 
whole  body  plucked  off,  and  to  be  larded  all 
over  with  perfumes  with  the  extremest  nicety^ 
is  one  testimony  f  and  he  was  a  beautiful  per- 
son in  himself,  of  a  &ir  complexion,  tall  and 
sprightly,  full  heed,  with  quicK  hazel  eyes,  il 
we  may  believe  Suetonius ;  for  the  statues  that 
we  see  at  Rome  do  not  in  all  points  answer  this 
description.  Besides  his  wives,  whom  he  four 
times  c'  anged^  without  reckoning  the  amours 
of  his  childnood  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  he  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  renowned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  witness  the  little 
CflBsario  that  he  had  bv  her:'  he  also  made 
love  to  Eunoe,  queen  or  Manritania,*  and  at 
Rome  to  Postbumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sul- 
pitius:  to  LoUia,  the  wife  of  Gabinius;  to 
TertuUa,  the  wife  of  Crassus;  and  even  to 
Mutia,  wife  to  the  great  Pompey :  which  was 
the  reason,  the  Roman  historians  say,  that  she 
was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch 
confesses  to  be  more  than  he  knew ;  and  the 
Cnrios,  fiither  and  Bon,  afterwards  reproached 
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Pompey,  wben  he  married  CiEflar's  daaghter, 
that  ne  bad  made  himself  §on-m-law  to  a  man 
who  bad  made  him  a  cockold ;  and  one  that  he 
himself  was  wont  to  call  ^gisthtis :  beaidea  all 
these  be  entertained  Senrilia,  Cato's  sister,  and 
mother  to  Marcus  Brutus,  whence,  every  one 
believes,  proceeded  the  great  affection  he 
had  to  Brutus,  by  reason  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
time  when  it  was  likely  he  might  be  his  son.  So 
that  I  have  reason,  methinks,  to  take  him  for  a 
man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and  of  a 
very  amorous  constitution  :*  bnt  the  other  pos- 
sion  of  ambition,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
infected,  arising  in  him  to  contend  with  it,  it 
was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 

And  here  calling  to  mind  Mahomet,  who  won 
Constantinople,  and  finally  exterminated  the 
Grecian  name,  I  do  not  know  where  these  two 
passions  were  so  evenly  balanced ;  equally  an 
indefiitigable  lecher  and  soldier:  but  where 
they  both  meet  in  his  life,  and  jostle  one 
another,  the  quarrelling  ardour  always  gets  the 
better  of  the  amorous  panion ;  and  this,  though 
it  was  out  of  its  natural  season,  never  regained 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  other  till  he 
was  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  unable 
to  undergo  the  &tigne8  of  war. 

What  is  relateo,  for  ar  contrary  example,  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  is  very 
t:^^    wmarkabie ;  who  beiVa  p«i 
loffc  to  be  captain,  valiant,  and  ambitious, 

I^"S5L***"      proposed  to  himself,  for  the  prin- 
cipal  end  of  his  ambition,  the 
execution  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
some  raro  beauty.     His  death  was  of  a  piece : 
for  having,  by  a  close  and  tedious  siege,  re- 
duced the  city  of  Florence  to  so  great  distress 
that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  them 
alone,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a 
vir^  of  excelling  beauty  he  had  heard  of  in 
their  city :  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it,  and 
by  a  private  injury  to  divert  the  public  ruin. 
Sue  was  the  dauffhter  of  a  famous  physician  of 
his  time,  who,  miding  himself  involved  in  so 
foul  a  neoeasity,  resolved  upon  a  high  attempt. 
As  every  one  was  laying  a  hand  to  trick  up  ois 
daughter,  and  to  adorn  heir  with  ornaments  and 
jewels,  to  render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new 
over,  he  also  gave  her  a  handkerchief  most 
richly  wrought,  and  of  an  exquisite  perfbme, 
whicn  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first 
approaches,  an  implement  they  never  go  with- 
out in  those  parts :  this  handkerchief,  poisoned 
with  his  utmost  art,  coming  to  be  ruobed  be- 
tween the  chafed  Aeah  and  open  pores,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly  infused  the 
poison,  that  immediately  converting  their  warm 


>  When  he  eateftd  Rome  on  hia  triomphal  car,  the  mI- 
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into  a  cold  sweat,  they  presently  died  in  one 
another's  arms.' 

But  I  return  to  Caesar.    His  pleaAorea  never 
made  him  steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  step 
one  step  aside,  from   occasions 
that  might  conduce  any  way  to 
his  advancement :    that  passion 
was  so  sovereign  in  him  over  all  the  rest,  and 
with  so  absolute  an  authority  posaeaeed  his  aoul, 
that  it  guided  him  at  pleasure.    In  tratfa,  this 
troubles  me,  when,  as  to  every  thing  ebe,  I 
consider  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and  the 
wonderful  parts   wherewith    he  was  endned, 
learned  to  that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowIedp;e, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  science  of  which 
he  has  not  written  :'  he  was  so  great  an  orator, 
that  many  have  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that 
of  Cicero ;  and  ne,  I  conceive,  did  not  think 
himself  inferior  to  him  in  that  particular,  for  his 
two  Anti-Catos  t^ere  chiefly  written  to  counter- 
balance the  elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended 
in  his  Cato.    As  to  the  rest,  was  ever  soul  so 
vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patient  of  labour  as 
hb?   and  doubtless  it  was  embellished  with 
many  rare  seeds  of  virtue,  innate,  natural,  and 
not  put  on.    He  was  singularly  sober,  and  so 
for  trom  beine  delicate  in  his  diet,  that  Oppius 
relates,^  that  naving  one  day  at  table  medicinal 
instead  of  common  oil  set  oefore  him  in  some 
sauce,  he  ate  heartily  of  it,  that  he  might  not 
put  his  entertainer  out  of  countenance;  another 
time  he  caused  his  baker  to  be  whipped  for 
serving  him  with  a  finer  than  ordinaiV  sort  of 
bread.    Cato  himself  used  to  say  of  nim  that 
he  was  the  first  sober  man  that  ever  made  it  his 
business  to  ruin  his  country.    And  as  to  the 
same  Cato  calling  him  one  day  drunkard,  it  fell 
out  thus :  being  both  of  them  one  day  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Cataline's  conspiracy 
was  in  question,  of  which  Cseaar  was  suspected, 
one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter  sealed  up : 
Cato  believing  that  it  was  something  the  con* 

Spirators  rave  him  notice  of,  called  to  him  to 
eliver  it  mto  his  hand ;  which  Csesar  was  con- 
strained to  do  to  avoid  further  suspicion :  it 
was,  by  chance,  a  love-letter  that  Servilia, 
Cato's  sister,  had  written  to  him ;  which  Cato 
having  read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him,  saying, 
**  There,  drunkard."  This,  I  say,  was  rather 
a  word  of  disdain  and  anger  than  an  express 
reproach  of  this  vice ;  as  we  often  rate  those 
that  anger  us  with  the  first  injurious  words  that 
come  into  our  mouths,  though  nothing  doe  to 
those  we  are  offended  at:  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  cast  in  hia  dish 
is  wonderfully  near  a-kin  to  that  wherein  he 
had  trapped  Csesar ;  for  Bacchus  and  Yenua, 
according  to  the  proverb,  do  very  willingly 


gnmmir,  eloouenoe,  hiatorjr ;  hie  letten  to  the  Senate,  to 
Cicero,  to  hie  friends  {  hit  poems  {  a  trafcdj  called  tBdimtu; 
a  collection  of  apothegms,  which  Augustus  prohibited  the 
pnblicatioo  of.  There  has  also  been  attributed  to  him  a 
work  Upon  Angura,  and  a  Cotmographw. 
*  Apud  Suetonius.     The  various  iliustratkms  of  Csesir 
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'  Sueumloa,  in  hia  I^fe  q^Cmaar,  speaks  of  his  works  in     which  foUow  are  taken  fkom  the  same  author. 
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agree ;   bat  with  me  Yenua  is  most  sprightly 
wben  I  am  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  hu  sweetness  and  clemency 
to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  offended  are  in- 
finite ;  I  mean  besides  those  he  gave  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as  plainly  enongh 
appears  by  his  writings,  he  practised  to  cajole 
his  enemies,  and  to  mSke  them  less  afraid  of  his 
future  dominion  and  victory.  But  I  must  also 
say  that  if  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  natural  milaness,  they  at  least  ma- 
nifest a  marvellous  confidence  and  grandeur  of 
courage  in  thb  person.  He  has  often  been 
known  to  dismiss  whole  armies,  after  having 
overcome  them,  to  his  enemies,  without  deigning 
so  much  as  to  bind  them  by  oath,  either  to 
ftkvoor  him,  or  even  not  to  bear  arms  against 
him.  He  has  three  or  four  times  taken  some  of 
Pompey's  captains  prisoners,  and  as  often  set 
them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all  those  to 
be  his  enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
war;  Cmar  proclaimed  all  those  to  be  his 
friends  who  sat  still  and  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  him.  To  such  captains  of  his  as 
ran  away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
he  sent  moreover  their  arms,  horses,  and  equip- 
age. The  cities  he  had  taken  by  force  be  left 
at  full  liberty  to  take  which  side  they  pleased, 
imposing  no  other  garrison  upon  them'  but  the 
memory  of  his  generosity  and  clemency.  He 
gave  strict  and  express  charge,  the  day  of  his 
great  battle  of  Pharsalia,  that,  without  the 
utmost  necessity,  no  one  should  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  citizens  of  Rome.  These^  in  my 
opinion,  were  very  hazardous  proceedugs,  and 
'tis  no  wonder  if  those  in  our  civil  war,  who, 
like  him,  fight  against  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example :  they  are 
extraordinary  means,  which  only  belone  to 
Caesar's  fortune  and  hb  admirable  foresigot  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  When  I  consider  the 
incomparable  grandeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse 
victory  ^t  it  could  not  disengage  itself 
from  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and  so  wicked 
a  cause. 

To  return  to  his  clemency :  we  have  many 
excellent  examples  in  the  time  of  his  government, 
when  all  things  being  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
had  no  more  need  to  dissemble.  Caius  Mem- 
mius  had  written  very  severe  orations  against  him. 
which  ]^  had  as  sharply  answered :  yet  he  did 
not  soon  after  forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make 
him  consuL  Caius  Calvus,  who  had  composed 
several  injurious  epigrams  against  him,  having 
employed  many  or  His  friends  to  mediate  a  re- 
conciliation with  him,  Caesar  voluntarily  per- 
suaded himself  to  write  first  to  him.  And  our 
good  Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely  ruffled  him 
under  the  name  of  Mamurra,  coming  to  make 
his  excuses  to  him,  he  made  mm  the  same  day 
sit  at  his  table.  Having  intelligence  of  some 
who  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  did  no  more  but  only 
in  a  public  oretion  declare  that  he  had  notice  of 
it.  He  feared  his  enemies  still  less  than  he 
bated  them :  some  conspiracies  and  cabals  that 


were  made  against  his  life  beine^  discovered  to 
him,  he  satisf&l  himself  in  pubushine,  by  pro- 
clamation, that  they  were  known  to  him,  with- 
out further  prosecuting  the  conspirators.  As 
to  the  respect  he  had  to  his  friends,  Caius 
Oppius,  heme  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and 
finoine  himself  ill,  he  gave  him  up  uie  only  room 
he  had  for  himself,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
hard  ground  in  the  open  air.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns his  justice :  he  put  a  beloved  servant  of 
his  to  death  for  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's 
wife,  thoueh  there  was  no  complaint  made. 
Never  had  man  more  moderation  in  his  vic- 
tory, nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse 
fortune. 

But  all  these  good  inclinations  were  stifled 
and  spoiled  by  his  furious  ambi-  ^^ 
tion,  by  which  he  suffered  himself  ^^  ambition, 
to  be  so  transported  and  misled 
that  a  man  may  easily  maintain  that  that  pas- 
sion guided  the  rudder  of  all  his  actions ;  of  a 
liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief  to  sup- 
ply his  bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him 
utter  this  vile  and  uniust  saying,  *'  That  if  the 
most  wicked  and  profligate  persons  in  the  world 
had  been  faithful  in  serving  him  towards  his 
advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best 
of  men."  It  intoxicated  him  with  so  excessive 
a  vanity  that  he  dared  to  boast,  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  "  That  be  had  made  the 

Ct  commonwealth  of  Rome  a  name  without 
I,  and  without  body :"  and  to  say  '*  that 
his  answers  for  the  future  snould  stend  for  laws; " 
and  also  to  receive  the  body  of  the  senate  com- 
ing towards  him,  sitting^ ;  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him 
in  his  own  presence.  In  fine :  this  sole  vice,  in 
my  opinion,  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  that  ever  was ;  and  has  ren- 
dered his  name  abominable  to  all  good  men,  in 
that  he  would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  and  the  subversion  of  the  greatest 
and  most  nourishing  republic  the  world  shall 
ever  see.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
many  examples  produiced  of  great  men  whom 
pleasure  has  mide  to  neglect  the  conduct  of 
their  affiiirs,  as  Mark  Antony  and  others ;  but 
where  love  and  ambition  should  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  jostle  with  eaual  forees, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  last  would  win  the 
prize. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  'Tis  much  to 
bridle  our  appeUtes  by  the  discourse  of  reason, 
or  by  violence  to  contain  our  members  within 
their  duty ;  but  to  lash  ourselves  to  our  neigh- 
bour's interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  charminff  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  m  being  agreeable,  to  others, 
and  courted  and  beloved  of  every  one ;  but  also 
to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  graces  that 
produce  that  effect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty 
because  it  enflames  others,  of  this.  I  confess, 
I  have  met  with  few  examples;  this  is  one. 

Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tuscany, 
*  z  s 
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Qumlis  KeoMna  micat,  fdlTum  quie  dmdit  Mirum, 
Aut  eoUo  deciu,  sat  capiti ;  re!  ^aJ«  per  vtem 
Indotvm  buzo,  aut  EncU  terebuitlio» 
Luoet  ebor,* 

"  As  thiafli  a  Km  in  yellow  gold  endiaa'd. 
On  neck  or  bead,  for  deeoration  placed ; 
Or  tT'ry,  which  by  art  doth  Inttre  get, 
Amidet  a  drde  of  Erictan  jet/* 

being  endowed  with  a  sin^lar  beaaty,  and  to 
excessive  that  the  chastest  eyes  could  not 
chastely  behold  its  rays ;  not  contenting  him- 
self with  leaving  so  much  flame  and  fever  as  he 
every  where  kindled  wiUiout  rdief,  entered  into 
a  furioos  spite  against  himself,  and  those  great 
endowments  nature  had  so  liberally  conferred 
upon  him ;  as  if  a  man  were  responsible  to  him- 
self for  the  faults  of  others ;  and  purposely 
slashed  and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and 
scars,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  that 
nature  haa  so  curiously  imprinted  in  his  &ce. 

To  give  my  opinion,  I  more  admire  at,  than 
honour,  such  actions ;  such  excesses  are  enemies 
to  my  rules.  The  design  was  conscientious  and 
ffood,  but  certainly  a  little  defective  in  pru- 
dence. What  if  his  deformity  served  afterwards 
to  make  others  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hatred,  or 
contempt,  or  of  envy,  at  the  glory  of  so  com- 
mendable an  action,  or  of  calumny,  interpreting 
this  humour  a  mad  ambition?  Is  there  any 
form  whence  vice  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract 
occasion  to  exercise  itself,  one  way  or  other  ?  It 
had  been  more  just,  and  also  more  noble,  to 
have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  subject  of 
regular  and  exemplary  virtue. 

They  who  retire  themselves  from  the  common 
Ther  who  le-  offices,  from  that  infinite  number 
Crete  them-  '  of  rules,  tiresome  in  many  ways, 
•«!▼«•  fr^BJJJ^  that  fetter  a  man  of  exact  con- 
oTmi^haTv  duct  in  civil  life,  are  in  my  opi- 
the  beet  bar.  nion  very  discreet,  what  sharp- 
^^'  nesB   of   constraint    soever  they 

impose  upon  themselves  in  so  doin^.  'Tis  in 
some  sort  a  kind  of  dyins;  to  avoid  the  pain 
of  living  well.  But  though  these  may  be  enti- 
tled to  credit  in  other  respects,  to  that  of  con- 
querinp^  difficulty  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  the 
real  difficulty  is  in  keeping  oneVself  upright 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactl  v 
performing  all  the  parts  of  one's  duty.  It  is 
peradventure  more  easv  to  do  without  the  other 
sex,  altogether,  than,  having  the  enjoyment  of 
a  wife,  to  keep  one's-self  entirely  to  that  one 
woman.  Sheer  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  a 
far  less  anxious  and  discomforting  state  man  a 
middling  fortune ;  to  use  the  go<^  of  life  ra- 
donallv  is  much  more  difficult  Uian  entircdy  to 
do  without  them ;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that 
calls  for  a  vast  deal  more  effort  to  exercise  it 
than  suflering.  The  well-livine  of  the  younger 
Scipio  has  a  thousand  shapes ;  tnat  of  Diogenes 
but  one ;'  this  as  much  excels  ordinary  lives  in 
simplicity  as  exquisite  and  accomplisned  lives 
excel  it  in  utility  and  force. 


^  Mneid,  x.  184. 

•  Valoriua  Max.  !▼.  5,  est.  I. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

OSSEBVATION  ON  THB  MODS  OF   CABRTIKG 
ON  WAR  ACCOBDINQ  TO  JUUUS   CfiSAB. 

'Tis  said  of  many  great  leaders,  that  they  have 
had  certain  books  in  particular 
esteem,  as  Alexander  tne  Great,    mentarka  a 
Homer ;  8cipio  Africanus,  Xeno-    proper  ie»aoD 
phon ;  Marcus  Brutus,  Polybius ;    l^L^^  «*" 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Philip  de  Co- 
mines ;  and  'tis  said  that,  in  our  times,  Machi- 
avel  is  elsewhere   in  repute.      But  the  late 
Marshal  Strozzi,  who  took  Csesar  for  his  man, 
doubtless  made  the  best  choice ;  for  that  book 
ou^ht  to  be  the  breviary  of  every  great  soldier, 
as  being  the  true  and  sovereign  pattern  of  the 
military  art ;  and,  moreover,  God  knows  with 
what  grace  and  beauty  he  has  embellisihed  tliat 
rich  matter  with  so  pure,  delicate,  and  perfect 
expresuon,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
writings  in  Uie  world  comparable  to  his,  as  to 
that. 

I  will  set  down  tome  rare  and  peculiar  pas- 
sages of  his  wars  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

Uis  army  being  in  some  consternation  upon 
the  rumour  that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces 
that  King  Juba  was  leading  against  him,  instead 
of  abating  the  notion  which  his  soldiers  had 
conceived  at  the  news,  and  of  lessening  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  having  called  them  all  to- 
gether to  encourage  and  re-assure  them,  he  took 
a  quite  contrary  way  to  what  we  are  used  to 
do,  for  he  told  them  that  they  needed  no  more 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  after  the 
enemy's  forces,  for  that  he  was  certainly  in- 
formed thereof;  and  then  told  them  of  a  number 
much  surpassing  the  truth,  and  the  report  that 
was  rumoured  m  hb  army  ;'  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Xenophon  ;  forasmuch  as  the  imposture 
is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  find  an  enemy 
weaker  than  we  expected,  as  to  find  him 
really  strong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe 
that  ne  was  weak. 

It  was  also  bis  use  to  accustom  his  soldiers 
simply  to  obey,  without  taking 
upon  them  to  control,  or  so  mucn    J*c««?i*°** 
as  to  speak  of  their  captain's  de-    ■oidkie. 
signs,  which  he  never  communi- 
cated to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  e^ftcntion ; 
and  took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  anything 
of  what  he  intended,  immediately  to  change  his 
orders,  to  deceive  them ;  and  to  tiiat  purpose 
would  often,  when  he  had  assigned  his  (quarters 
in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen  his  day's 
march,  especially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  hb  wars  in 
Gaul,  having  sent  to  him  to  demand  a  free 
passage  over  the  Roman  territories,  though 
resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he  nevertbe- 


*  Suetoniiu,  <«  ejte. 
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less  spoke  kindly  to  the  measengen^  md  took 
iome  dtLj9^  respite  to  retarn  an  answer,  to  make 
nse  of  tiiat  time  for  calling  his  army  together. 
These  poor  people  did  not  know  how  good  a 
hushand  he  was  of  his  time ;  for  he  ottea  re- 
peat, that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to 
know  how  to  make  nse  of  occasions,  and  his 
diligence  in  his  exploits  are  in  truth  nnparal- 
leled  and  incredible. 

If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  in  taking 
advantage  of  an  enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty 
of  a^peementy  he  was  as  little  in  this,  that  he 
rrauired  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier,^  but  valour 
only,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  disobedience.  He  would  often, 
after  hb  victories,  turn  them  loose  to  aU  sorts 
of  licence,  dispensing  them,  for  sometime,  from 
the  rules  of  milita^  discipline  withal,  for  he 
had  soldiers  so  well  trained  up  that,  powdered 
and  perfumed,  they  would  run  furiously  to  the 
fight  In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richly 
armed,  and  made  them  wear  enmved,  gildea, 
and  damask'd  armour,  to  the  end  that  the  care 
of  saving  this  might  engage  them  to  a  more 
obstinate  defence.  Speaking  to  them,  he  called 
them  by  die  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  winch  we 
vet  use;  which  his  successor,  Augustus,  re- 
ibrmed,  supposing  he  had  only  done  it  upon 
necessity,  and  to  cajole  those  who  only  followed 
him  as  volunteers ; 

Bhoni  mihi  Cmmt  Sn  mda 
Doz  cnt :  hie  todoi ;  fodoai  qoM  iaquiaat,  Kqnaft  ;> 

"  Gfcat  Cmmt,  who  my  f«i*iil  did  wpear 
Upoo  the  brnaka  of  Rhino,  '•  mj  fellow  here : 
For  WickedneM  where  it  oooe  hold  doea  take 
iUl  men  whom  it  defilee  doee  equal  make  i"- 


but  that  this  fashion  was  too  mean  and  low  for 
Uie  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  general  of  an 
army  ;  and  therefore  brought  up  the  custom  of 
calling  them  soldiers  only. 

With  this  courtes^r  Ccesar  mixed  (preat  seve- 
rity to  keep  them  in  awe:  the  ninth  leg^ion 
having  mutinied  near  Placentia,  he  ignomiui- 
ously  cashiered  them,  though  Pompey  was  then 
yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to 
eraoe  till  after  many  supplications.  He  quieted 
Uiem  more  by  authority  and  boldness  than  by 
gentle  ways. 

In  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  hb  passage 
over  the  Rnine  towards  Germany,  he  says  that, 
thinking  it  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
people  to  waft  over  his  army  in  vessels,  he  built 
a  bridge,  that  they  might  pass  over  dnr-foot. 
There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge, 
of  which  he  gives  a  particular  description  ;  for 
he  nowhere  so  willingly  insists  upon  his  own 
actions  as  in  representing  to  us  the  subtlety  of 
his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  things. 

I  have  idso  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great 
value  upon  his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  before 
the  fight;  for  where  he  should  show  that  he  was 
either  surprised  or  hurried,  he  always  brings 


1  Lacaa,  t.  98. 0. 


in  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to 
harangue  his  army.  Before  that 
great  battle  with' those  of  Tour-  tV^SSfiTbe- 
nay, ''  Cesar,"  he  says,'  "  having  fore  a  hattie  of 
given  orders  for  every  thing  else,  JJJJJ  import- 
presently  ran  where  fortune  car- 
ried him,  to  encourage  his  people,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  tenth  legion,  had  no  time  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that  they 
should  remember  their  wonted  valour  ;  not  be 
astonished,  but  bravely  sustain  the  enemy's 
encounter ;  and  the  enemy  being  already  ap- 
proached within  a  dart's  cast,  he  gave  tne 
signal  of  battle ;  and  going  suddenly  thence 
elsewhere  to  encourage  others,  he  found  that 
they  were  already  engaged."  His  tongue  has 
indeed  done  him  notable  service  upon  several 
occasions ;  and  his  military  eloquence  was  in 
his  own  time  so  hiehly  reputed  that  many  of 
his  army  writ  down  nis  harangues  as  he  spoke 
them,  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of 
them  collected,  that  continued  a  lon^  time  after 
him.  He  had  so  particular  a  grace  in  speaking 
that  they  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  Augustus  amonest  otners,  hearing, 
those  orations  read,  could  distinguish  even  to 
thephrases  and  words  that  were  not  his. 

Toe  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with 
any  public  command,  he  arrived  in  eight  days 
at  the  river  Rhone,  havinff  with  him  in  his 
coach  a  secretary  or  two  before  him,  who  were- 
continually  writing,  and  him  that  carried  his- 
sword  behind  him.    And  certainly,  though  a 
man  did  notiiing  but  travel  on,  he  could  bu^dly 
have  arrived  at  that  promptitude  with  which, 
having  been  every  where  victo- 
rious, he  left  Gaul,  and  follow-    <^— '*•      . 
ing  Pompey  to  Brundusium,  in    EuttpeditioaL 
eififhteen  days'  time  he  subdued 
all  Italy,  returned  from  Brundnsinm  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  went  through  the  vei^  heart  of 
Spain,  undergoing  extreme  difficulties  in  the 
war  agunst  Afraniiis  and  Petreius,  and  in  the 
long  siege  of  Marseilles:  thence  he  returned 
into  Macedonia,  beat   tne  Roman    army   at 
Pharsalia;  passed  thence  in  pursuit  of  Pompey 
into  Egypt,   which  he  also   subdued  ;    from 
Egypt  ne  went  into  Syria  and  Pontus,  where 
he   fought    Phamaces ;    thence    into  Africa, 
where  be  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba  ;  again 
returned  through  Italy  into  Spain^  where  he 
defeated  Pompey  *s  sons : 

Oe|W  et  call  flammie,  et  tifiide  teta.* 

Ac  Tdttti  mootis  nsnm  de  Tertice  pneeepe 
Cum  ruit  avulMim  Tento*  eea  turbians  imber 
Proliiit,  ant  anoie  Mlvit  tublapea  Tetustas, 
•    Fertur  in  abruptom  magno  mone  improbua  acto, 
Exttitatque  mho  salvae,  annenta,  Tiroeqne 
IovoItciu  aecum.^ 

"  Swifter  than  liKhtniof ,  or  the  forioiu  eouree 
Of  the  fiell  tigreae  when  she  it  a  nune." 

**  Ae  when  a  fragment  from  a  moantaio  torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  a  torrent  borne  t 


s  Lttean,  ▼.  405. 
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Or  MPP'd  by  tima,  or  looMn'd  from  the  roots, 
ProM  ttiroagh  the  told  the  rocky  ruin  ehoota ; 
BoUing  from  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep, 
Down  sink  «t  once  the  shepherds  snd  the  sheep  ; 
InroWd  slike,  they  rush  to  nether  groand, 
Stonn'd  with  the  shock  they  frOl,  and,  stunn'd,  from 
earth  rebound." 

Speaking  of  the  nege  of  Avaricum,  he  fifths/ 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  be  night  and  day  with 
the  pioneers.  In  all  enterprizes  of  consequence 
he  always  reconnoitred  in  person,  and  never 
brought  ois  army  into  quarters  till  he  had  first 
viewed  the  place ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Sue- 
tonius, when  he  passed  over  into  England,  he 
was  the  first  man  that  sounded  the  shore  where 
they  landed. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  more  valued  a  victory 
obtained  by  counsel  than  by  force ;  and  in  the 
war  against  Petreiua  and  Afranius,  fortune 
presenting  him  with  an  occasion  of  manifest 
advantage,  he  declined  it,  saying,'  "  That  he 
hoped,  wiUi  a  little  more  time  and  less  hazard, 
to  overthrow  his  enemies."  He  there  also 
played  a  notable  part,  in  commanding  his 
whole  army  to  pass  the  river  by  swimming, 
without  any  manner  of  necessity : 

Rapuitque  mens  in  proelia  miles, 
Quod  fogiens  timoisset  iter :  moz  nda  receptis 
Membra  foTent  armia,  gelidosque  k  gurgite,  cursu 
Restituunt  artns.' 

**.  The  soldier  rushes  through  a  pass  to  fight 
He  would  have  been  afraid  t'  hare  ta'en  in  flight  t 
Then  with  his  arms  his  wet  limbs  covers  o'er, 
And  hb  nnmb*d  j<Hnts  by  nibbing  doth  restore." 

I  find  him  a  little  more  temperate  and  con- 
siderate in  his  enterprizes  than  Alexander ;  for 
the  latter  seems  to  seek  and  run  headlong  upon 
dangers,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  that  attacks 
and  rushes  against  every  thing  it  meets,  without 
choice  or  discretion ; 

Sic  tanriformis  TOlntur  Aufidns, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  perfloit  Appuli, 
Dum  s»rit,  horrendamque  eultis 
DiluTiem  meditatur  agris  i^ 

'*  So  bounding  Aufidua,  who  leayes 
The  DauniNU  realms,  fierce  rolls  his  waves. 
When  to  the  golden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain  s" 

but  then  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  fint 
heat  of  his  youth,  whereas  Csesar  took  up  fiie 
trade  at  a  npe  and  well -advanced  age:  to 
which  may  moreover  be  added  that  Alexander 
was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  con- 
stitution, apt  to  push  him  on  to  such  extrava- 
gances, which  he  also  inflamed  with  wine,  from 
which  Caesar  was  very  abstinent  But  where 
necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any  man 
venture  his  nerson  more  tnaa  he :  indeed,  for 
my  part,  meUiinks,  I  read  in  manv  of  his  ex- 
ploits a  determined  resolution  to  throw  his  life 
away,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being  overcome. 
In  his  great  battle  with  tboac  of  Toumay,  he 
charged  up  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 


>  De  BeUo  OalHco,  irii.  S4. 

>  DeBeUoCiaUi,  1.  79. 
*  Lucan,  It.  161. 


his  shield,  as  he  was  surprised,  seeing  the  van 
of  his  own  army  bejginning  to  fkye  ffronnd ; 
which  also  several  times  befel  him.  Hearine 
that  his  people  were  besieged,  he  passed  through 
the  enemy's  army  in  disgoise,  to  eo  and  encou- 
rage them  with  his  presence.  Having  craesed 
over  to  Dyrrachium  with  very-  alender  forces, 
and  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  ^'"^Jf  ^^>ch 
be  left  to  Antony*s  conduct,  alow  in  mllowing 
him,  he  undertook  alone  to  repaaa  the  aea  in  a 
very  great  atorm ;  and  privately  stole  nway  to 
fetch  the  nst  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the 
other  side  being  seised  by  Pompey,  and  the 
whole  sea  being  in  his  possession.  And  as  to 
what  he  performed  by  force  of  hand,  there  are 
very  many  exploits  that  in  hazard  exceed  all 
the  rules  of  war:  for  with  how  small  means  did 
he  undertdLC  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Bgypt; 
and  afterwards  to  attack  the  forces  of  Scipio 
and  Juba,  ten  times  greater  than  bis  ?     These 

Eeople  have  had  I  know  not  what  of  more  than 
uman  confidence  in  their  fortune  ;  and  bis 
usual  saying  was,  that  men  must  execute  and 
not  deliberate  upon,  high  enterprizes.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  had  sent  bis  army 
away  before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing  in 
one  single  vessel  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont, 
he  met  Lucius  Cassius  at  sea  with  ten  great 
men  of  war,  where  he  had  the  courage  not  only 
to  stay  his  coming,  but  to  stand  up  to  him,  and 
summon  him  to  yield,  which  he  did. 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of 
Alexia,  where  there  were  fourscore  thousand 
men  in  earrison,  and  all  Gaul  being  in  amis 
to  raise  me  siege,  having  set  an  army  on  foot 
of  eight  thousana  horse  and  two  bundled  and 
for^  thousand  foot,  what  boldness  and  mad 
conndence  was  it  in  him  that  he  would  not 
^ive  over  his  attempt  and  retire,  in  two  so 
mvincible  difficulties,  which  nevertheless  he 
underwent :  and  after  having  won  that  great 
battle  against  those  without  soon  reduced  those 
within  to  his  mercy.*  The  same  happened  to 
Lucullus  at  the  siege  of  Ti^nocerta  against 
King  Tigranes ;  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy 
was  not  the  same,  considering  the  efieminacy 
of  those  with  whom  Lucullus  had  to  deal. 

I  will  here  set  down  two  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary events  concerning  this  siege  of  Alexia ; 
one,  that  the  Gauls  having  drawn  their  powers 
together  to  encounter  Cssar,  after  they  had 
made  a  general  muster  of  all  their  forces,  re- 
solved in  their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  ^ood 
part  of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  mi^ht 
not  fiEdl  into  confusion.  This  example  of  feanng 
beine  too  many  is  new ;  but  to  take  it  right,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  body  of  an  army 
should  be  of  a  moderate  greatness,  and  regu- 
lated to  certain  bounds,  botn  out  of  respect  to 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
diiHcully  of  governing  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.    At  least  it  is  very  easy  to  make  it 


*  Horace.  Od.  iv.  U.  S5. 

*  De  BeUo  OaUieo,  tU.  04. 
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^ppcv  by  ezampley  that  armies 
iSrfnSgiS  ^  monstroos  in  number  have  sel- 
dhei*  dom  done  any  thing^  to  purpose. 

According  to  the  saying  of  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  "  Tis  not  the  number  of  men, 
bat  the  nomber  of  good  men,  that  gives  the 
advantage;"  the  remainder  serving  rather  to 
impede  thui  assist  And  Bajaxet  principally 
ponnded  his  resolution  of  giving  Tamerlane 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  cap- 
tains, upon  tms,  that  his  enemv's  numberless 
number  of  men  gave  him  assured  hopes  of  con- 
fusion. Scanderoerg,  a  very  good  and  expert 
jodge  in  snch  matten,  was  osra  to  say  that  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  faithful  fighting  men  were 
soffieient  to  a  good  leader,  to  secure  his  repu- 
tation in  all  sorts  of  military  occasions.  The 
odier  thing  I  will  here  recora,  whiob  seems  to 
be  contrarr  both  to  the  custom  and  the  rules  of 
war,  is,  that  Vereingentoriz,  who  was  made 
general  of  all  the  parts  of  revolted  Granl,  should 

Si  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia ;  for  he  who  has 
e  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  never 
to  fix  himself  any  where,  but  in  case  m  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  only  hope  he  had  left 
is  in  the  defence  of  that  particular  place :  other- 
wise he  ought  to  keep  himself  always  at  liberty, 
that  he  may  have  means  to  provide  in  general 
for  all  parts  of  his  government 

To  return  to  Ciesar.  He  grew  in  time  more 
slow,  and  more  considerate,  as  his  friend  Oppius 
bears  witness ;  conceiving  that  he  oug^ht  not 
easily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so  many  victories, 
of  which  one  blow  of  fortune  mignt  deprive 
him.  'Tis  what  the  Italians  say,  when  they 
would  reproach  the  rashness  and  lool-hardiness 
of  young  people,  calling  them  huognbn  d^onarey 
necessitous  of  nonour;  and  that  being  in  so 

Seat  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  tiiey 
ve  reason  to  seek  it  at  what  price  soever, 
which  those  ought  not  to  do  who  have  acquired 
enough  already.  There  might  reasonably  then 
be  some  moderation,  and  some  satiet}r,  in  his 
thirst  and  appetite  of  glory  as  well  as  in  other 
thinffs ;  and  there  are  enough  that  practise  it. 

He  was  far  remote  firom  that  religious  ob- 
servanoe  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  who  would 
never  prevail  in  their  wars  but  by  dint  of  true 
and  simple  valour ;  and  yet  he  was  more  con- 
scientious than  we  shonla  be  in  these  days,  and 
did  not  approve  all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a 
victory.  In  the  war  against  Ariovistus,  whilst 
he  was  parieying[  with  him,  there  happened  a 
great  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  ttie  fiiult 
of  Ariovistus's  light  horse ;  by  which  tumult 
CaBsar  saw  he  had  a  very  great  advantage  of 
the  enemy ;  yet  he  would  make  no  use  on't, 
lest  he  should  be  reproached  with  a  treacherous 
proceeding. 

He  always  used  to  wear  rich  accoutrements, 
and  of  a  shining  colour,  in  battle,  that  hemieht 
be  the  more  remarkable,  and  better  observed. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  hand  over  his 


1  GMpttd  d«  CoUgny,  the  Mcond  «C  that  bmdc,  Coont  d« 
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soldiers,  and  kept  tbem  closer  in,  when  near 
the  enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accuse  any 
one  of  insufficiency  they  would  say,  in  common 
proverb,  <<  That  he  could  neither  read  nor 
swim  :"  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  swim- 
ming was  of  great  use  in  war,  and  himself 
found  it  so ;  for  being  to  use  diligence  he  com- 
monly swam  over  the  rivers  in  his  way ;  for  he 
loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  did  the  great  Alex- 
ander. Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  him- 
self Xogo  into  a  little  ckmU,  and  so  many  people 
leaping  in  with  him  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit  himself  to 
the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  off,  holding  in  Lis  left  hand  hi^ 
tablets  out  of  the  water,  and  drawing  his  coat- 
armour  in  his  teeth,  that  it  might  not  &11  into 
the  enemy's  hand  \  yet  he  was  then  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age* 

Never  h£i  any  general  so  much  credit  with 
his  soldiers :  in  the  bennning  of  the  civil  wars 
his  centurions  offered  him  to  find  every  one  a 
man-at-arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the  foot 
soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense ; 
those  who  were  better  off,  moreover,  under- 
taking to  defray  the  most  necessitous.  The 
late  Mons.  de  Chastillon*  shewed  us  the  like 
example  in  our  civil  war ;  for  the  French  of 
his  army  furnished  money  out  of  their  own 
purses  to  pay  the  strangers  that  were  with 
them.  There  are  but  rarSy  found  examples  of 
so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  elder  time&  who  kept  themselves 
strictly  to  their  rules  or  war ;  passion  has  a 
more  absolute  command  over  us  than  reason ; 
and  yet  it  happoied  in  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal that,  following  the  example  of  the  Bomans 
in  the  city,  the  soldiers  and  captains  refused 
their  pay  in  the  army;  and  in  Maroellus's 
camp  those  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
mercenaries  who  would  receive  any.  Havipf 
come  by  the  worse  near  Dj^rrachium,  bis  sof 
diers  came  and  offered  themselves  to  be  chastued 
and  punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to 
comfort  than  reprove  them.  One  single  cohort 
of  his  withstood  four  of  Pompey's  legions  above 
four  hours  together,  till  they  were  almost  all 
killed  with  arrows ;  so  that  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Uiousand  shafb  found  in  the 
trench:  a  soldier  ddled  Scseva,  who  com- 
manded at  one  of  the  avenues,  invincibly  main- 
tained his  ground,  having  lost  an  eye,  and 
with  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through, 
and  his  shield  pierced  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty  places.  Many  of  his  soldiers  being  taken 
prisoners,  rather  chose  to  die  than  promise  ti> 
take  the  contrary  side.  (}ranius  Petronins, 
beinff  taken  by  Scipio  in  Africa,  Scipio  having 
put  bis  commpanions  to  death  sent  him  wora 
that  he  gave  nim  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
quality  and  questor ;  to  whom  Pefronius  sent 
answer  back  that  Ceesar's  soldiers  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  give  others  their  lives,  and  not  to 
receive  it,  and  inunediately  with  his  own  hand 
killed  himself. 
Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples ; 

amonest  which  that  which  was 
pideiity  of  the  done  Dy  those  who  were  besieged 
SS^'  "^         in  Salona,  a  city  that  stood  for 

Csesar  against  rompeyi  is  not, 
for  a  rare  accident  that  there  happened,  to  be 
fbr^ot.  Marcos  Octayios  kept  them  dose 
besieged;  they  within  being  reduced  to  the 
extremest  necesBity  of  all  tmngs^  so  that,  to 
supply  the  want  of  men,  most  or  Uiem  beinflr 
either  dain  or  wounded,  they  had  manumitted 
all  their  slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
cut  off  all  the  women's  hair  to  make  strings, 
besides  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals,  and  yet 
they  continued  resolute  never  to  yield.  After  hav- 
ing drawn  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  by  which 
Octavius  was  grown  more  negligent  and  less 
attentive  to  his  enterprise,  they  made  choioe  of 
one  day  about  noon ;  and  having  first  placed 
the  women  and  children  upon  the  walls,  to 
make  a  show,  sallied  upon  the  besiegers  with 
such  fury  that,  having  routed  the  firs^  second, 
and  third  coips  of  guards,  and  afterwards  the 
fourth  and  all  the  rest,  and  beaten  them  all  oat 
of  their  trenches,  they  pursued  them  even  to 
their  ships,  and  Octavius  himself  was  fain  to 
fly  to  Dyrnchium,  where  Pompey  lay.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  met  with  any  other 
example  where  the  besieged  ever  jrave  the 
besiegers  a  total  defeat,  and  won  the  field ;  nor. 
that  a  sally  ever  arrived  at  the  consequence  of 
a  pure  ana  entire  victory  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  THREB  GOOD  WOMBN.  * 

Good  women  are  not  by  dozens,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  especially  in  the  duties  of  marriage ; 
for  that  is  a  bargain  full  of  so  many  difficult 
circumstances  that  'tis  hard  for  a  woman's 
will  long  to  endure  such  a  restraint;  men, 
though  their  condition  be  something  better 
under  that  tie,  have  yet  enough  to  do.  The 
true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage  re- 
spects the  time  the  connection  lasts,  ifit  has 
been  constantly  mild,  loyal,  and  commodious. 
In  our  age  women  commonly  reserve  the  pub- 
Montaigno't  Hcation  of  their  good  offices,  and 
opinion  of  the  their  vehement  affection  towards 
^e'rTdJJu^  ^^  husbands,  until  tbev  have 
their  iov«  for  lost  them,  or  at  least  t91  then 
their  hMbMidt  defer  the  testunonies  of  tlieir  eood 
Si£^*"  will.  A  tardy  and  unseasonable 
testimony  !  by  which  they  rather 
manifest  that  they  never  loved  them  till  dead ; 
their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their  death  full 
of  love  and  courtesy.  As  fiithers  conceal  their 
affections  from  their  children,  women  likewise 
conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands,  to  mMntfti> 
a  modest  respect    This  mystery  is  not  for  my 


palate ;  'tis  to  much  purpose  that  they  scratch 
themselves  and  tear  their  hair;  I  whisper  in  a 
waitine-woman's  or  a  secretary's  ear,  "  How 
were  Uiey?  How  did  they  live  together?"  I 
always  have  that  good  saying  in  my  head  j 
Jactantuu  mcereni  qum  fmmu  doilaU^  '^  Thev 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concemed  -. 
their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  livine, 
and  vain  to  the  dead.  We  should  williogW 
give  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dotd, 
provided  they  will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are 
alive.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revire 
out  of  spite,  that  she  who  spit  in  my  ftee 
whilst  I  was,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when 
I  am  no  more  ?  If  there  be  any  honour  is 
lamenting  a  husband,  it  only  appertains  to 
those  who  smiled  upon  them  whitit  they  bad 
them :  let  those  who  Wept  during  their  lives 
lauffh  at  their  death,  as  well  outwardly  ss 
within.  Moreover,  never  regard  those  hhib- 
bered  eyes^  and  that  pitiful  voice ;  but  consider 
her  port,  ner  complexion,  and  the  plunpneas 
of  her  cheeks,  under  all  those  formal  veils ;  'tis 
there  she  speaks  out  There  are  few  who  do 
not  mend  upon't,  and  health  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  lie.  That  starched  and  ceremonioas 
countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  ibrward, 
and  is  rather  intended  to  get  a  new  husband  than 
to  lament  the  old^  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  very 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  who  is  yet  livisgi 
and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  had  I  know  not 
what  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws 
of  widowhood  will  well  allow :  which  being 
reproached  withaL  as  a  great  indecency,  she 
made  answer,  *'  That  it  was  because  she  was 
resolved  to  have  no  more  loven^  and  would 
never  many  again." 

I  have  oere,  not  to  differ  from  our  cus- 
toms, made  choice  of  three  women,  who  also 
employed  the  utmost  of  theur  goodness  and 
affection  about  their  husbands'  deaths ;  yet  are 
they  examples  of  another  kind  t^an  are  now  ia 
use,  and  such  as  will  hardly  be  drawn  into 
imitation. 

The  younger  Pliny  had,  near  a  house  of  his 
in  Italy,  a  neighbour  who  was  exceedingly  tor- 
mented with  certain  ulcers  in  his  private  parts. 
His  wife,  seeing  him  so  long  to  languish,  en- 
treated that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see,  and 
at  leisure  to  consider  of  the  condition  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  that  she  would  fi^y  tell  him  what 
she  thought  This  permission  being  obtuned, 
and  she  having  curiously  examined  the  business, 
found  it  impossible  he  could  ever  be  cured,  and 
that  all  he  was  to  hope  for  or  expect  was  a 
peat  while  to  linger  out  a  painful  and  misen- 
ble  life,  and,  therefore,  as  Uie  most  sure  and 
sovereign  remedy,  resolutely  advised  him  to  kill 
himself;  and  finding  him  a  littie  tender  and 
backward  in  so  rou^h  an  attempt:  ''  I>o  not 
think,  my  friend,"  said  she,  '^  that  the  torments 
I  see  thee  endure  are  not  as  sensible  to  ne  as 
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thyaelfy  and  that,  to  ddiver  myself  from  them, 
I  wiJl  not  myself  make  use  of  the  same  remedy 
I  haye  prescribed  to  thee.  I  will  accompany 
thee  in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in  thedisoise ; 
fear  nothing,  but  believe  that  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  this  passage  that  is  to  free  us  from 
so  many  miseries:  we  will  go  happily  tose- 
ther."  Which  having  said,  and  roused  up  oer 
husband's  courage,  she  resolved  that  they  snould 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea  out  of 
a  window  tlmt  looked  over  it  And  that  she 
might  maintain  to  the  last  the  loyal  and  vehe» 
ment  afiection  wherewith  she  had  embraced  him 
during  his  Ufe,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in 
her  arms ;  but,  for  fear  they  should  fail^  and 
lest  they  should  quit  their  hold  in  the  fi&ll,  she 
tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the  waist,  and  so 
gave  up  her  own  life  to  procure  her  husband's 
repose.  This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition, 
amongst  which  class  of  people  'tis  no  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  rare  virtue : 

Eztrema  per  UIm 
Jutitia  ezcedens  terrii  TCstigU  feeiti 

"  And  MM  she  fled  mankindp 
Here  Jnedee  left  her  last  love-tnce  behind.*' 

The  other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  where  ex- 
amples of  virtue  are  rarel;^  lodged. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Fietus,  a  consular 
person,  was  the  mother  of  another  Arria,  the 
wife  of  Trasea  Petus,  he  whose  virtue  was  so 
renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by  means 
of  this  son-in-law,  the  grandmother  of  Fannia ; 
for  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  these  men 
and  women,  and  of  their  fortunes^  have  made 

many  mistakes.  This  first  Arria, 
Theitorf  ofthe  her  Dusbaud,  Cecina  Pietus,  hav- 
ij^^ij^  ^"^  ing  been  made  prisoner  by  some 
Cecina  Pi^tM.     of  the  Empcror  Claudius's  people, 

after  Scribonianus's  defeat,  whose 
party  he  had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of 
those  who  were  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  Rome 
that  they  would  take  her  into  their  ship,  where 
she  should  be  of  much  less  charge  and  trouble 
to  them  than  a  great  many  persons  they  must 
otherwise  have  to  attend  her  husband,  and  that 
she  alone  would  undertake  to  serve  him  in  his 
chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  all  other  offices. 

They  refused  her :  whereupon  she  put  herself 
into  a  fisher-boalT  she  hired  on  the  spot,  and 
in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Sclavonia. 
Being  come  to  Rome,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Scribonianns,  one  day,  for  the  resemblance  of 
their  fortune,  accosting  her  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  she  rudely  repulsed  her  with  these 
words :  <<  I  speak  to  thee,"  said  she,  **  or  give 
ear  to  any  thing  thou  sayest !  to  thee,  in  whose 
lap  Scribonianus  was  slain  !  and  thou  art  yet 
alive !"  These  words,  with  several  other  signs, 
gave  her  friends  to  understand  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  dispatch  herself,  impatient  of  sup- 
porting her  husband's  fortune.  And  Trasea, 
Iier  son-in-law,  beMeching  her  not  to  throw 
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away  herself,  and  saying  to  her,  "  What !  if  I 
should  run  the  same  fortune  that  Cecina  has 
done,  would  you  that  your  daughter,  my  wife, 
should  do  the  same  ?"  "  Would  I  ?"  replied 
she,  *'  yes,  yes,  I  would,  if  she  had  livf^i  as 
long,  and  in  as  good  intelligence  with  thee,  as 
I  have  done  with  my  husband."  These  answers 
made  them  more  careful  of  her,  and  to  have  a 
more  watchfol  eye  to  her  deportment.  One 
dai^  having  said  to  those  that  looked  to  her : 
**  ^Tis  to  much  purpose  that  you  take  all  this 
pains  to  prevent  me ;  you  may  indeed  make  me 
die  a  worse  death,  but  to  keep  me  from  dying 
is  not  in  your  power,"  she  suddenly  furiously 
started  from  a  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  witn 
all  her  force  ran  her  head  a^^unst  the  wall,  by 
which  blow  being  laid  flat  in  a  swoon,  and 
very  much  woun(fed,  after  they  had  again  with 
much  ado  brought  her  to  herself:  *'  I  told 
you,"  said  she,  **  that  if  you  refused  me  some 
easy  way  of  dying,  I  should  find  out  another, 
how  pamful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so 
admirable  a  virtue  was  thus:  Her  husband, 
Paetus,  not  having  resolution  enough  of  his 
own  to  dispatch  himself,  as  he  was  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty  enjoined,  one  day  amongst 
others,  after  havmg  nrst  employed  all  the  rea- 
sons and  exhortations  which  she  thought  most 
prevailing  to  persuade  him  to  it,  she  snatched 
the  poinard  he  wore,  from  his  side,  and  holding 
it  ready  in  her  hand  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
admonitions :  "  Do  thus,  Psetus,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  instant  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  breast,  and  Sien  drawing  it  out  of  the 
wound  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with 
this  noble,  eenerous,  and  immortal  saying: 
Prnte,  nan  aokt,  "  Psetus,  it  is  not  painful ;" 
having  strength  only  to  pronounce  these  three 
never>  to-be -forgotten  words:' 


Casta  rao  gladiom  eom  traderet  Airia  TmUh 

Quem  de  TiMeribua  traxent  ipaa  tui*  x 
8i  qna  fidei,  Tulnue  quod  fed  non  dolet,  laqoit^ 

Bed  quod  tu  fadee,  id  mihi,  P«te,  dolet  i' 

When  the  chaste  Arria  gate  the  reekiDg  twad. 
Thai  had  new  gor'd  her  heart,  to  her  dor  lord  ( 
Pntus,  the  wound  I've  made  hurts  not,  quoth  she  i 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make  'tie  that  huita  mt  ;*' 


«( 


the  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself,  and 
of  a  braver  sense  than  the  poet  could  express  it ; 
for  she  was  so  far  from  being  deterred  by  her 
husband's  wound  and  death,  and  her  own,  that 
she  had  been  the  promotress,  and  had  ffiven  the 
advice ;  but,  havmg  performed  this  high  and 
courageous  enterprise  for  her  husband's  conve- 
nience only,  she  had  even  in  the  last  gasp  oi 
her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him,  and  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her. 
Psetus  presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart 
with  tlie  same  weapon,  ashamed,  I  should 
think,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so  dear  and  pre- 
cious an  example. 
Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble 
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Roman  ladyy  bad  married  Seneea 
in  his  eztveme  old  age.  Nero,  his 
fine  pnpil,  sent  his  enaids  to  him 
to  denonnoe  the  sentence  of  death  ;  which  was 
performed  after  this  manner:  when  the  Roman 
emperors  of  those  times  had  condemned  anj 
man  of  quality,  they  sent  to  him  by  their 
officers  to  choose  what  death  he  woold,  and  to 
execute  it  within  such  or  such  a  time,  which 
was  limited,  according  to  the  mettle  of  their 
indignation,  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  respite, 
that  they  might  therein  have  better  leisure  to 
pat  their  afiain  in  order,  and  sometimes  depriT- 
ing  them  of  the  means  of  .doing  it  by  the  snort- 
ness  of  the  time ;  and  if  the  condemned  seemed 
nnwilling  to  submit  to  the  order,  they  had 
people  ready  at  hand  to  execute  it,  either  by 
onttinff  the  veins  of  the  arms  and  legs,  or  by 
compelling  them  by  force  to  swallow  a  draught 
of  poison.  But  persons  of  honour  would  not 
stay  diis  necessity,  but  made  use  of  their  own 
physicians  and  surgeons  ibr  the  purpose.  Se- 
neca with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance  heard 
the  charge,  and  presently  called  for  pa^r  to 
write  his  will,  which  being  by  the  captain  de- 
nied, be  turned  himself  towards  his  friends, 
saying  to  them :  ''  Since  I  cannot  leave  you 
any  other  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  I 
have  to  you,  I  leave  you  at  least  the  best  thing 
I  have,  namely,  the  image  of  my  life  and  man- 
ners, which  I  entreat  you  to  keep  in  memory 
of  me ;  that  so  doioff  you  may  acquire  the  ^lorv 
of  sincere  and  real  friends.''  And  therewithaf, 
one  while  appeasing  the  sorrow  he  saw  them  in 
with  gentle  words,  and  presently  raisin?  his 
voice  to  reprove  them :  "  What,"  said  he, 
"are  become  of  all  our  brave  philosophical 
precepts  7  what  are  become  of  all  the  provi- 
sions we  have  so  many  years  laid  up  against 
the  accidents  of  fortune  ?  Was  Nero  s  cruelty 
unknown  to  us  ?  What  could  we  expect  from 
him,  who  murdered  his  mother  and  brother, 
but  that  he  should  put  his  tutor  to  death, 
who  had  taught  and  bred  him  ?"  After  havine 
spoken  these  words  in  general,  he  turned 
himself  towards  his  wife,  and  embracing  her 
fkst  in  his  arms,  as,  her  heart  and  strength  fail- 
ing her,  she  was  reatW  to  sink  down  with  grief, 
he  begged  of  her  for  his  sake  to  bear  this 
event  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling  her 
that  now  the  hour  was  come  wlierein  he  was  to 
shew,  not  by  argument  and  discoorM,  but  by 
effect,  the  fruit  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies ; 
and  that  he  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only 
without  nief,  but  moreover  wiUi  exceeding  joy : 
'*  wherefore,  mj  dearest,"  said  he,  <Mo  not 
dishonour  it  with  thy  tears,  that  it  may  not 
seem  as  if  thou  lovest  thyself  more  than  my  re- 
putation ;  moderate  thy  grief,  and  comfort  thy- 
self in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me  and 
of  my  actions^  leading  the  remainder  ofthv  life 
in  the  same  virtuous  manner  thou  hast  hitherto 
done."  To  which  Paulina,  having  a  little  re- 
covered her  spirits,  and  wanned  her  magnani- 
mity with  the  heat  of  a  most  generous  affection. 


replied :  **  No,  Seneca,  I  am  not  a  iroman  t* 
simer  yon  to  go  alone  in  soch  a  neeeasity :  I  will 
not  have  yon  to  think  that  the  virtnoos  exam- 
ples of  your  life  have  not  yet  tanght  me  how  to 
die ;  and  when  can  I  ever  better,  or  more  be> 
oomingly,  do  it,  or  more  to  my  own  demre,  than 
with  yon  ?  and  therefinre  assure  yourself  I  will 
go  along  with  you."  Then  Seneea,  taking  this 
noble  ami  generous  resolution  of  his  wife  in  good 
part,  and  also  willing  to  free  himself  from  the 
tear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  and 
cmelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death :  **  I  navey 
Paulina,"  said  he,  *' sufficiently  instnieted  thee 
in  what  would  serve  thee  hapmly  to  live ;  but 
thon  more  oovetest,  I  see,  the  honour  of  dying: 
in  truth,  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee ;  die  con- 
stancy and  resolution  in  our  common  end  are 
the  same,  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  thy  part 
is  much  greater."    Which  beine  said,  the  snr- 

Ssons  at  the  same  time  opened,  the  veins  of  both 
eir  arms ;  but  those  of  Seneca  being  more 
shrunk  up,  as  well  with  age  as  abstinence,  mak- 
ing his  blood  to  flow  more  slowly,  he  moreover 
commanded  them  to  open  the  veins  of  his 
thighs ;  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured  roij^ht 
intimidate  his  wife's  heart,  and  also  to  free  him- 
self from  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a 
condition,  after  having  taken  a  very  affectionate 
leave  of  her,  he  entreated  she  would  suffer  them 
to  cairy  her  into  her  chamber,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  But  idl  these  incisions  bein^ 
not  ^et  enough  to  make  him  die,  he  commanded 
Stabus  Anneus,  his  physician,  to  give  him  a 
draught  of  poison,  which  had  not  much  better 
effect ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  cold- 
ness of  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  to  his 
heart ;  wherefore  they  were  forced  to  superadd 
a  very  hot  bath,  and  then  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, whilst  he  had  breath,  be  continued 
excellent  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  hk  pre- 
sent condition,  which  the  secretaries  wrote  down 
so  long  as  they  could  hear  his  voice ;  and  his 
last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honour  and 
esteem  among  men  (it  was  a  great  loss  to  as 
that  they  were  not  reserved  down  to  our  times). 
Then,  feeling  the  last  pangs  of  death,  with  die 
bloody  water  of  the  bath  he  sprinkled  his  head, 
saying,  "This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer."  Nero,  being  presently  advertised 
of  all  this,  fearing  lest  the  death  of  Paulina, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  descended  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  aeainst  whom  he  had  no  particular 
nnkindness,  should  turn  to  his  reproacn,  he  sent 
back  orders  in  all  haste  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
which  his  people  did  without  her  knowledge ; 
she  being  already  half  dead,  and  without  any 
manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  lived,  con- 
trary to  her  own  desiscn,  it  was  very  honour- 
ably, and  according  to  her  own  virtue,  her  pale 
complexion  ever  after  manifesttng  how  much 
life  was  run  from  her  veins.* 
These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which 
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I  find  as  entertaining  and  oa 
ThcvritMi «f  tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make 
SJ||*^ree!m  ^^  ^^^  own  heads,  wherewith  to 
tDUBt«7for  entertain  the  common  people; 
^eirph4?^      and  I  wonder  they  who  under* 

take  such  matters  do  not  rather 
cull  out  ten  thounnd  very  fine  stories^  which 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  Terv  good  authors,  that 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  invention,  and 
be  more  useful  and  diverting:  and  he  who 
would  make  a  collection  of  them  would  need  to 
add  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  connection  only, 
as  it  were  the  solder  of  another  metal;  and 
bv  this  means  embody  a  great  man^  true  events 
of  all  sorts,  disposing  and  diversifying  them 
according  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  should 
require^  after  the  same  manner  almost  as  Ovid 
has  made  up  his  Metamorphtmesy  ef  the  infinite 
number  of  various  fables.* 

In  this  last  couple  this  is  moreover  worthy 

of  consideration,  that  Paulina 
JgJgJ^g^  voluntarily  ofiered  to  lose  her 
wife.  life  for  the  love  of  her  husband, 

and  that  her  husband  had  for- 
merly also  forborne  to  die  for  the  love  of  her. 
According  to  our  notions,  there  is  no  just  coun- 
terpoise in  this  exchange;  but,  according  to 
his  stoical  humour,  I  should  say  he  thought  he 
had  done  as  much  ibr  her  in  prolonging  his 
life  upon  her  account  as  if  he  had  died  for  her. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lncilius,'  after  he  has 
given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized  with 
a  fever  at  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go 
to  a  house  he  had  in  the  countrv,  contrary  to 
his  wife's  opinion,  who  would  bv  all  means 
persuade  him  to  stay :  and  that  ne  told  her, 
''  That  the  affue  he  was  seized  with  was  not  a 
fever  of  the  body,  but  the  place,''  he  ^[oes  on 
thus:  **  She  let' me  go,"  says  he,  "  giving  me 
a  strict  charge  of  my  health.  Now  I,  who 
know  that  her  Hie  is  involved  in  mine,  begin 
to  make  much  of  myself,  that  I  may  preserve 
her;  and  I  lose  the  privilege,  my  age  has  given 
me,  of  being  more  constant  and  resolute  in 
many  things,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  this 
old  fellow  there  is  a  young  girl  who  is  inte* 
rested  in  his  health.  And  since  I  cannot  per- 
suade her  to  love  me  more  courageously,  she 
makes  me  more  solicitously  to  love  myself; 
for  we  must  allow  something  to  honest  affec- 
tions ;  and  sometimes,  though  occasions  impor- 
tune us  to  the  contrarv,  we  must  call  back  life, 
even  though  it  be  with  torment ;  we  must  hold 
the  soul  mst  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule  of 
living  amongst  eood  men  is  not  so  long  as  they 

J>Iea8e,  but  as  long  as  they  ought  He  that 
oves  not  his  wife  or  his  mend  so  well  as  to 
prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obstinately 
die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate :  the  soul 
must  impose  this  upon  itself  when  the  utilitv  of 
our  firiends  so  requires  ^  we  must  sometimes  lend 


>  la  tb«  •ditioa  of  18SS  lfoatai«M  tdded— "or  m  Ariooto 
kas  wnoitod  la  ■ocMirion  m  muiy  diflbraat  &blco ;"  bvl 
h«  afUnrardi  oo^ttod  tbio  paiM|*>  probably  bocaiiM  ho  boo 


ourselves  to  our  friends,  and  when  we  would 
die  for  ourselves  must  break  that  resolution  for 
them.  'Tb  a  testimony  of  grandeur  and  courage 
to  return  to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another, 
as  many  excellent  persons  have  done ;  and  'tis 
a  mark  of  singular  good  nature  to  preserve  old 
age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  is  the 
indifference  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout 
and  disdamful  use  of  Ufe),  when  a  man  pei^ 
ceives  that  this  office  is  pleasing,  agreeable,  and 
useful  to  some  person  oy  whom  we  are  very 
much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a  very 
nleasing  reward ;  for  what  can  be  more  delight- 
ful to  m  so  dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  ac- 
cotint  to  become  dear  to  himself.  Thus  has 
my  Paulina  loaded  me  not  only  with  her  own 
fears,  but  my  own :  it  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  consider  how  resolutely  I  could  die,  but  I  have 
also  considered  how  irresolutely  she  would  bear 
my  death.  I  am  enforced  to  live,  and  sometimes 
to  live  is  magnanimity."  These  are  his  own 
words,  excellent  as  they  everywhere  are. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

OF  THB  MOST  EXGBLLBNT  MBIT. 

Should  I  be  asked  my  opinion  and  choice  of 
all  the  men  who  have  come  to  mv  knowledge 
I  should  make  answer  that,  metninks,  I  find 
three  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest 

One  of  them  Homer ;  not  that  Aristotle  or 
Yarro,  for  example,  were  not  perhaps  as  learned 
as  he ;  nor  that  possibly  Viigil  was  not  equal 
to  him  in  his  own  art;  which  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  such  as  know  them  both,  and 
arc  best  able  to  judse.  I,  who  for  my  part 
understand  but  one  of  them,  can  only  sav  this, 
according  to  my  poor  talent,  that  I  ao  not 
believe  the  muses  tnemsdves  could  go  beyond 
the  Roman : 


TUo  ImU  ctnacB  doeta  tootadiae,  quJo 
CjnUuos  impotitii  tomperat  uticulas  :* 

•'  Wbibt,  pUyios  to  bb  late,  bo  ytnt  dotb  liag, 
'Tia  likiB  Apollo't  toioo  oaa  flagerlag  :" 

and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  for- 

Set  that  it  is  chieny  from  Homer  that  Virgil 
erives  his  excellence ;  that  he  is  his  guide  and 
teacher ;  and  that  one  portion  of  the  liiad  only 
has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of 
which  to  compose  his  great  and  divine  ^neid, 
I  do  not  count  tbat  way :  I  mix  several  other 
circumstances  that  render  this  poet  admirable 
to  me,  even  as  it  were  above  human  condition ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  who  has 
erected,  nnd  by  his  authority  given,  so  many 
deities  reputation  in  the  world,  was  not  deified 
himself.  Being  blind  and  poor,  living  before 
the  sciences  were  reduced  to  rule  and  certain 


boro  la  Titw  oaly 
■re  nootly  ooBie. 


rtlitWiiH,  wboniM  tbooi  ol  Ailooto 
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obsenration  he  was  so  weU  acquainted  with 
them  that  all  tiioae  who  have  since  taken  upon 
them  to  establish  governments,  to  cany  on 
wars,  and  to  write  either  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, of  what  sect  soever,  or  of  the  arts, 
have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most  perfect 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and 
of  his  books  as  of  an  inejuiaustible  treasure  of 
all  sorts  of  learning : 

Qni,  quid  tit  pnlchninii  quid  tone,  quid  utile,  quid  BOii» 
Pleaiiu  M  muiiu  Cfaryiippo  ac  Cmntore  didt  ;* 

**  Who  what  is  bsM,  whatpore,  what  bniTe.  what  good. 
Foliar  than  Craatof  or  Caiyappiia  showed }" 

and  as  this  other  wjb, 

A  quo,  oen  fbnte  pereimlt 
Vatum  Pieriia  ora  rigaatur  aquia  ;* 

"  Firom  whose  ne'er-failinf  vminw  the  poet  sips, 
And  in  Pierian  waters  wets  ois  ups  i" 

and  the  other, 

Adds  Helieoniadom  oomites,  qnomm  anus  Homeras, 
Sceptra  potitos ;' 

*'  Of  all  the  mnseo'  friends.  Homer  alone 
Is  judg'd  most  worthy  oi  the  poet's  throne ;" 

and  the  other, 

Cvjosqae  ex  ore  proftiso 
Oflsnis  posteritaa  lakices  in  earmtna  dozit, 
Amaemque  in  tennes  ansa  est  dedneere  rivoe, 
Unins  tecunda  honis.^ 

"  From  whose  abnndaat  spring 
Soeoeeding  poets  draw  the  songs  they  sing ; 
From  him  they  take,  from  him  adorn  their  thepies, 
And  into  little  diannels  cut  his  strsams : 
Bich  in  his  store." 

'Tis  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  he 
has  made  the  most  excellent  production  that 
can  possibly  be;  for  the  orainary  birth  of 
things  is  imperfect;  thej  usually  thrive  and 
gather  strength  by  growmg :  whereas  he  has 
rendered  the  infancy  of  poetry  and  several 
other  sciences  mature,  perfect,  and  accomplished 
at  first.  And  for  this  reason  he  mav  be  called 
the  first  and  the  last  of  poets,  accoraing  to  the 
noble  testimony  antiquity  has  left  us  of  him : 
*'  That  as  there  was  none  before  him  whom  he 
could  imitate,  so  there  has  been  none  since  that 
could  imitate  him."*  His  words,  according  to 
Aristotle,'  arc  the  only  words  that  have  motion 
and  action ;  the  only  substantial  words.  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  having  found  a  rich  cabinet 
amongst  Darius's  spoifi,  gave  order  it  should 
be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in  'J 
saving,  **  That  he  was  the  best  and  most  faith- 
ful counsellor  he  had  in  his  military  affaire."^ 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  that  Cleomenes,  the 


*  Horace,  Ep.  i.  S,  8 

>  Orid,  Amor.  iii.  9>  SA* 

*  Lucrst.  iii  1050. 

*  Manil.  u.  8. 

B  Veil.  Paterenlus,  i.  S. 

*  PMtfct,  c.  94. 

'  FUny,  Nat.  MM.  tU. 

>  Flntareh,  lAfe  o/Aleganier. 

*  Id.  Apoikegnu  of  the  Laeedmm. 


e&D.  of  Anaxandridas,  said,  *'  That  be  was  the 
poet  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  for  he  was  the 
oest  master  in  the  discipline  of  war."*  This 
singular  and  particular  commendation  is  also 
left  of  him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch:^ 
"  That  be  is  the  only  author  in  the  world  that 
never  glutted  nor  disgusted  his  readers,  pre- 
senting himself  always  another  thinjg;,  and 
always  flourishing  in  some  new  grace.''  That 
wanton  Alcibiades,  having  askea  one  who  pre- 
tended to  learning  for  a  lx>ok  of  Homer,  nve 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  because  he  had  sone,  which 
he  thought  as  scandalous  as  we  should  to  take 
one  of  our  priests  without  a  breviary.  Xeno- 
phanes  complained  one  day  to  Hiero,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  that  he  was  so  poor  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  two  servanta:  — 
<<What!"  replied  the  tyrant,  ^  Homer,  who 
was  much  poorer  than  you  are,  keera  above 
ten  thousana,  though  he  is  dead !""  Wbat  did 
Panietius  leave  unsaid,  when  he  called  Plato 
<<  the  Homer  of  philosopherB?""  Besides,  what 
fflory  can  be  compared  to  his  ?  Nothing  is  so 
nrequent  in  men's  mouths  as  his  name  and 
works ;  nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Trpy, 
Helen,  and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps 
there  was  really  never  any  such  thing.  Our 
children  are  called  by  names  that  he  feigned 
above  tiiree  ^ousana  years  ago :  who  knows 
not  Hector  and  Achilles  ?  Not  only  some  par- 
ticular families,  but  most  nations  also,  seek 
their  oriein  in  his  inventions.  Mahomet,  the 
second  of  that  name,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writine  to  our  Pope  Pius  the  Second :  ''  I  am 
astonidied,"  says  be,  '*  that  the  Italians  shonld 
appear  against  me,  conudering  that  we  have 
our  common  descent  from  the  Trojans,  and 
that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  Hector  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  countenance  against  me.""  Is  it 
not  a  noble  fisirce,  wherein  kinss,  republics,  and 
emperors  have  so  many  ages  played  their  parts, 
and  to  which  the  vast  univerae  serves  for  a 
theatre  ?  Seven  Grecian  citiea  contended  for 
his  birth,  so  much  honour  even  hb  obscurity 
helped  him  to  I 

Smyrna,  Bhodos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  ArgQe,Athentt.H 

'*  Bt  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argoe»  and  Athens,  he  claim'd  is." 

llie  Other  is  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  who- 
ever will  consider  the  age  at    .,      ^     ^ 
which  he  began  his  enterprizes,    g1SS° 
the  small  means  by  which  he 
effected  so  glorious  a  design  ;  the  authority  he 
obtained  at  so  tender  an  age,  with  the  greatest 


^  In  his  treatise,  eis  SjwdUaf  fee  rnueA. 
u  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  oftkeKmgt, 
•<  Cicero,  Tuae,  Qiuu.  t.  88. 

^  **  S^,'>  lays  Bayle  (article  Acammtim),  **  how  chime- 
ricsl  evils,  forged  by  poets,  have  scn«d  as  an  apology  for  real 
evils."    This  letter  of  Mahomet's  was  probably  written  by 
some  renegade  Greek,  or,  mora  probably  still,  invented  by 
,  tome  imaginative  histmian." 
j     i«  Politun,  Mtmto, 
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«nd  moet  experienced  captains  of  the  world, 
by  whom  be  was  followed ;  the  extraordinary 
fttrotir  wherewith  fortune  embraced  him,  and 
faToured  so  many  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash 
designs ; 

Xmpelleiti  qakquid  dbi  ■nmina  petenti 
ObtUivt,  giudeiiM{ae  Tikin  fecitM  ruina  ;> 

"  WhoM  high  detifiw  no  hostOe  force  could  ttBj, 
And  who  bj  rain  loT*d  to  deu  his  way  ;" 

that  grandeur,  to  have,  at  the  age  of  three  and 
thirty  years,  passed  victorious  tlirough  the  whole 
habitaoie  earth,  and  in  half  a  life  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  utmost  of  what  human  nature  can 
do ;  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  legitimate 
duration  of  his  life,  and  the  continuation  of 
his  increase  in  valour  and  fortune,  even  to  a 
due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  must  widial 
imagine  something  more  than  man ;  to  have 
so  many  ro^al  branches  to  spring  from  his 
soldiers,  leaving  the  world  at  his  death  divided 
amongst  four  successors,  simple  captains  of  his 
army,  whose  posterity  afterwards  so  long  con- 
tinued and  maintained  that  vast  possession  ;  so 
many  excellent  virtues  as  he  was  master  of, 
iustice,  temperance,  liberality,  truth  in  his  word, 
love  towaids  his  own  people,  and  humanity 
towards  those  he  overcame ;  for  his  manners  in 
general  seem,  in  truth,  incapable  of  any  man- 
ner of  reproach,  though  some  particular  and 
extraordinary  actions  of  his  may  perhaps  fall 
under  censure ;  but  it  is  iroposnble  to  csLny  on 
such  great  things  as  he  did,  altogether  within 
the  strict  rules  of  justice;  such  as  he  are  to 
be  judged  in  ^ross,  by  the  main  end  of  their 
actions ;  the  ruin  of  Tnebes  and  Persepolis,  the 
murder  of  Menander  and  of  Hfephestion's  phy- 
sician, the  massacre  of  so  many  Persian  prison- 
ers at  once,  of  a  troop  of  Indian  soldiers,  not 
without  prejudice  to  his  word,  and  of  the  Cos- 
seians,  so  much  as  to  the  very  children,  are 
indeed  sallies  that  are  not  well  to  be  excused  ; 
for,  as  to  Clitos,  the  &ttlt  was  more  than  re- 
compensed in  his  repentance,  and  that  very 
action,  as  much  as  any  other  whatever,  mani- 
fests the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a  nature  most 
excellently  formed  to  goodness;  and  it  was 
ingeniously  said  of  him,  **  That  he  had  his 
virtues  by  nature,  and  his  vices  by  chance."' 
As  to  his  being  given  a  little  to  brag^g,  and 
a  little  too  impatient  of  hearing  nimself  ill 
spoken  of;  and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and 
bits  he  caused  to  be-  strewed  in  the  Indies,'  all 
those  little  vanities  methinks  may  very  well  be 
allowed  to  his  youth  and  the  prodigious  prosperity 
of  his  fortune.  And  who  will  consider  withal 
his  so  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  fore- 
sight, patience,  discipline,  subtlety,  magnani- 
mity, resolution,  ana  good  fortune,  wherein, 
though  we  had  not  the  authority  of  Hannibal  to 
assure  us,  he  was  the  first  of  men ;  the  admirable 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  fais  peinon,  even  to  a 


>  Lneao,  L  149. 

t  Qniaiai  Cutini,  t.  I. 


mirade,  his  majestic  port,  and  imposing  deport- 
ment, in  a  fiu^  so  young,  so  ruddy,  and  so 
radiant: 

Quails,  ubi  Oocuii  perfuaoi  Lucifer  unda. 
Quern  Veoua  ante  uioa  aatrorum  diligit  iniea, 
Extolat  OB  lacnun  eoelo,  teoebraaque  ramrU  i* 

"  So  doth  the  morning  star  from  Ocean  riee. 
Beyond  all  stars  grateftd  to  y«nus*  eyes, 
Shakes  from  hit  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 
Dispfls  the  darkness,  and  the  day  renews  r' 

The  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity, 
the  duration  and  grandeur  of  nis  glory,  pure, 
clean,  without  spot  or  envy,  and  tiiat  long^  after 
his  death  it  was  a  relieious  belief  that  his  very 
medals  brought  good  &rtune  to  all  that  carried 
them  about  them;*  and  that  more  kings  and 
princes  have  written  his  acts  than  other  histo- 
rians have  written  the  acts  of  any  other  king 
or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  to  this  very  day 
the  Mahometans,  who  despise  all  other  histo- 
ries, admit  of  and  honour  ms  alone,  by  a  special 
privilege :  whoever,  I  say,  wiU  seriously  con- 
sider these  particulars  will  confiiss  that,  all  these 
things  put  together^  I  have  reason  to  prefer  him 
before  Ceesar  himself,  who  alone  could  make 
me  dottbti'ul  in  my  choice ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  there  was  more  of  his  own  in 
his  exploits,  more  of  fortune  in  those  of  Alex- 
ander. They  were  in  many  thin^  equal,  and 
perhaps  Csesar  had  the  advantage  m  some  par- 
ticular qualities ;  they  were  two  fires,  or  two 
torrents,  to  over -run  the  world  by  several 
ways; 

Et  telut  immisn  divenis  partibns  ignes 
Arentem  in  sUnm,  et  Tirgnlta  sooantia  lauro ; 
Ant  ubi  deeursu  rspido  de  montibus  altis 
Dant  sonitum  spnraod  amnes,  et  in  Kquora  currant, 
Qnaaque  saum  populatos  iter  :* 

**  And  like  to  flies  in  ser'ral  parts  applied 
To  a  dry  grore  of  crackling  laurel's  side  { 
Or  like  the  cataracts  of  foaming  rills, 
That  tumble  headlong  from  the  lofty  hUls, 
To  hasten  to  the  ocean  s  even  so 
They  bear  down  all  before  them  where  they  go :" 

but  though  Caesar's  ambition  had  been  more 
moderate,  it  would  still  be  so  unhappy,  having 
the  ruin  of  his  country  and  the  universal  mis- 
chief t6  tlie  world  for  it6  abominable  object, 
that,  all  things  collected  together  and  put  into 
a  balance,  I  must  needs  incune  to  Alexander's 
side. 

The  third,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  ex* 
cellent  of  all,  is  Epaminondas. 
Of  glory  he   has  not   near  so    Epaminoodaa. 
much  as  the  other  two  (which 
also  is  but  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  thin^); 
of  valour  ana  resolution^  not  of  that  sort  which 
is  pushed  on  by  ambition,  but  of  that  which 
wisdom  and  reason  can  raise  in  a  regular  soul, 
he  had  all  that  could  be  imagined.    Of  this 
virtue  of  his  he  has,  in  my  thought,  given  as 
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ample  proof,  as  atber  Alexander  himself  or 
CsBsar;  for  although  his  war  exploits  were 
neither  so  frequent  nor  so  renowned,  they  were 
yet,  if  duly  considered  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  important,  as  brayely  fought,  and  carried 
with  them  as  manifest  testimony  of  valour  and 
military  conduct  as  those  of  anv  whatever.  The 
Greeks  have  done  him  the  honour,  without 
contradiction,  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest 
man  of  their  nation  ;^  and  to  be  the  first  of 
Greece  is  easily  to  be  the  first  of  the  world.  As 
to  his  knowledge,  we  have  this  ancient  judg- 
ment of  him,  **  That  never  any  man  knew  so 
much,  and  spoke  so  little  as  he ; '"  for  he  was 
of  the  Pythagorean  sect :  but,  when  he  did 
speak,  never  man  spoke  better ;  an  excellent 
orator,  and  of  powerful  insinuation.  But  as 
to  his  manners  and  conscience,  he  infinitely 
surpassed  all  men  that  ever  undertook  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  affiiirs ;  for  in  thu  one  thine,  which 
ought  chiefly  to  be  considered,  which  alone 
denotes  what  we  are,  and  which  alone  I  coun- 
ter-balance with  all  the  rest  put  together,  he 
comes  not  short  of  any  philosopher  whatever, 
not  even  of  Socrates  himself:  innocence  in  him 
is  a  quality,  peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uni- 
form, incorruptible ;  compsSed  to  which,  it 
appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  something  else, 
uncertain,  variable,  efieminate,  and  accidental. 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sift- 
ing all  the  other  great  captains,  there  is  found 
in  ever^  one  some  peculiar  quality  that  illus- 
trates ms  name ;  in  ^is  man  alone  there  is  a 
full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in 
private  or  public  employment,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  whether  gloriously  to  live  or  die.  I  do 
not  know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that 
I  so  much  honour  and  love. 

'Tib  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate 
poverty,  as  it  is  set  out  by  his  best  fiiends, 
as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and  nice :  and  this 
is  the  only  action,  though  hiffh  in  itself  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  so  severe  as 
not  to  desire  to  imitate  myself,  to  die  degree  it 
was  in  him. 

Scipio  ^milianus  alone,  could  one  give  him 
as  brave  and  magnificent  an  end  and  as  pro- 
found and  universal  a  knowledge, 
2ot5*  Uw  «iT  ™'^***  be  put  into  the  other  scale 
one  to  be  com-  ?f.  ^®  balance.  Oh  !  what  an 
pared  with  him.  injury  has  time  done  me,  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  sight  of  two  of 
the  most  noble  lives,  which,  by  the'  common 
consent  of  all  the  world,  one  the  greatest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans,  were  in 
all  Plutarch.  What  materials !  What  a  work- 
man! 


1  Diud.  Sic.  IT.  88.    Padiaaiif,  viii.  S.  &e. 
ie  Ormt.  iii.  ft4.  Maignt  him  the  tune  place, 
s  PluUreh,  On  Me  Dmm4m  o/SoenUm, 
'  Id.  Life  o/  Coriolttny». 
*  Id.  On  the  DmmoH  of  Socrata. 


Geao,  aleo/ 


»  Id.<^ 


For  a  man  that  was  no  saint,  but,  as  we  say, 
a  gallant  man,  of  civil  and  ordinary  manners, 
and  of  a  moderate  limbition,  the  richest  life  that 
I  know,  and  full  of  the  richest  and  most  to  be 
desired  parts,  all  things  considered,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Epaminondas,  I  will 
here,  as  the  example  of  an  excessive  goodness, 
add  some  of  his  opinions.  He  declared  that 
the  greatest  satisfaction  he  ever  had  in  his 
whole  life  was  the  contentment  he  gave  his 
faUier  and  mother  in  his  victory  of  Lenctra|' 
wherein  he  says  very  much,  preferring  their 
pleasure  before  his  own,  so  just,  and  so  full  of 
so  glorious  an  action.  He  did  not  think  it 
lawful,  even  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his  conn- 
trv,  to  kill  a  man  without  knowing  a  cause  f 
wnich  made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprize  of  his 
companion  Pelopidas,  for  the  relief  of  Thebes. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  men  in  battle  ought 
to  avoid  the  encounter  of  a  friend  that  was  on 
the  contrary  side,  and  to  spare  him.'  And  his 
humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies  themselves, 
having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Boetians, 
for  that,  after  he  had  miraculously  forced  the 
Lacedsemonians  to  open  him  the  pass,  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at  the  entry  of  the 
Morea,  near  unto  Corinth,  he  contented  nimself 
with  having  charged  through  them,  without 
pursuing  them  to  uie  utmost  he  had  his  com- 
mission of  general  takmi  from  him,  very  honour- 
ably upon  such  AD  account,  and.  for  the  shame 
it  was  to  them,  soon  after,  upon  necessity,  to 
restore  him  to  his  command,  and  to  acknow- 
led^  how  much  upon  him  depended  their  safety 
and  honour ;  victory  like  a  shadow  attending 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  indeed  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  country,  as  being  from  him  derived, 
dira  with  him.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

OF  THB  BE8BMBLAN0B  OF  CRZLDKBN  TO 
THEIR   FATHBB8. 

This  faggoting  up  of  so  many  divers  pieces  is 
done  in  this  way :  I  never  set  pen  to  paner  but 
when  too  great  idleness  becomes  troublesome, 
and  never  any  where  but  at  home ;  so  that  it  is 
made  up  at  several  interruptions  and  intervals, 
occasions  keeping  me  sometimes  many  months 
abroad.'  As  to  the  rest,  I  never  correct  my 
first  by  any  second  conceptions :  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so ;  but  'tis  only  to  vary  the 

fhrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning.' 
have  a  mind  to  represent  the  progress  of  my 
humour,  that  every  one  may  see  every  piece  as 


«  Died.  Sie.  zr.  88.    Nepoi,  te  eite.    Jintia,  ii.  8. 

'  ThU  chapter  was  written  by  Mooteijme  efter  hb  nitatn 
tnm  hia  joamejr  tfanmch  SwitMrland,  Oennaay,  mad  Ifeelyi 
on  which  he  had  been  abeent  aerentcen  moathe. 

■  Yet  the  edition  of  1688  eontaini  ■ererahpaeiiagee  whldi 
M ontaifrne  af terwarda  Kreatlr  altered  or  tnliiwdy  omitted,  to 
the  adTantage,  cotaioly,  of  hia  work. 
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it  came  from  the  forge.  I  bould  wish  I  had 
begon  sooner,  that  I  might  see  more  the  course 
of  my  mntatioiis.  A  servant  of  mine,  that  I 
employed  to  transcribe  for  me,  thought  he  had 
got  a  prize  by  stealing  several  pieces  from  me, 
saeh  as  he  took  a  fancy  to :  but  it  is  my  com- 
fort that  he  will  be  no  greater  a  gainer  than  I 
shall  be  a  loser  by  the  theft.  I  am  grown  older 
by  seven  or  eieht  years  since  I  began  ;  which 
.  ,  has  not  been  without  some  new 
plSlSMfai'tht  acquisition :  I  have  in  that  time 
diMSM  which  become  acquainted  with  the  stone, 
^^UUJJ*  by  the  libmlity  of  years,  a  long 

conversation  with  which  hardly 
wears  off  without  some  such  inconvenience. 
I  could  have  been  glad  that  of  other  presents 
a^e  has  to  present  lone-lived  men,  withal  it  had 
chosen  one  that  woula  have  been  more  welcome 
to  me,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  laid  upon 
me  a  disease,  for  which,  even  from  mv  infancy, 
I  have  had  so  ^at  a  horror;  ana  it  is  m 
truth,  of  all  the  ills  of  old  a^,  that  of  which 
I  have  ever  been  most  afraid.  I  have  oft^n 
thought,  with  myself,  that  I  went  on  too  far, 
and  that  in  so  long  a  voyage  I  should  at  last 
run  myself  into  some  disadvantage ;  I  perceived, 
and  often  declared,  that  it  was  time  to  knock 
off,  and  that  deaUi  was  to  be  cut  out  in  the 
sound  and  living  part,  accordine  to  the  sur- 
geons' rale  in  amputations;  ana  that  nature 
made  him  pay  very  strict  usury  who  did  not 
in  due  time  pay  the  principal.  And  yet  I  was 
so  far  from  beinz  ready  that,  in  eighteen 
months'  time,  or  uereabout,  that  I  have  been 
in  this  uneasy  condition,  I  have  so  inured  my- 
self to  it  as  to  be  content  to  live  on  in  it ;  and 
have  found  wherein  to  comfort  myself,  and  to 
hope :  so  much  are  men  enslaved  to  their 
miserable  being  that  there  is  no  condition  so 
wretched  that  they  will  not  accept,  provided 
they  may  live !  Hear  Mecsenas : 

De1nl€u  facito  maaa, 
Debilem  ped*,  eoz» ; 
Lubkroa  qiute  dentei : 
Yiu  dnm  capcretk,  bene  est  :> 

*'  If  elm  both  my  band*  and  feet,  break  legs  and  thigha, 
Knoek  oat  mjr  teeth,  and  bore  out  both  my  ejea. 
Let  we  but  Uto,  all*a  well  enoughi  he  criee." 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  foolish  humanity,  pal- 
liated the  fantastic  cruelty  he  exercised  upon 
lepers,  when  he  put  all  he  could  hear  of  to 
deadi,  to  deliver  them,  as  he  pretended,  from 
the  painful  life  they  lived ;  for  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  under- 

Sne  a  triple  leprosy  than  to  be  deprived  of 
rir  being ;  and  Antisthenes  the  Stoic*  bein^ 
very  sick,  and  crying  out,  ''  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  these  evils  ?  "  Dioeenes,  who  was 
come  to  visit  him :  ^*  This,"  said  he,  presenting 
him  a  knife,  **  presently,  if  thou  wilt.^'  <'  I  do 
not  mean  finom  my  life,"  he  replied,  *'  but  from 


1  MMeentt,  apmd  Seneca,  Sp.  101. 

>  Or  rather  the  Cynic,  of  whiA  leet  he 
thoogfa,  in  the  main,  there  ia  no  great  -"' — 
two  leeti  aa  lo  their  doctrine. 


the  head, 
betwixt  the 


my  disease.'"  The  sufferings  that  only  attack 
the  mind  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  as  most  other 
men ;  partly  out  of  judgment,  for  the  world 
looks  upon  several  things  as  dreadful,  or  to  be 
avoided  at  the  expense  of  life,  that  are  almost 
indifierent  to  me :  pardy  through  a  stupid  and 
insensible  complexion  I  have,  in  evils  which 
do  not  point-blank  hit  me ;  which  insensibility 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my 
natural  condition  ;  but  essential  and  corporeal 
pains,  I  am  very  sensible  of.  And  yet  Imving 
long  since  foreseen  them,  thoush  with  a  sight 
weu  and  delicate,  and  softenea  with  the  long 
and  happy  health  and  quiet  that  God  has  been 

f  leased  to  give  me  the  greatest  part  of  my  time, 
had  in  my  imagination  fanciea  them  so  insup- 
portable that  in  truth  I  felt  the  fear  of  them 
more  than  I  have  since  felt  actual  pain  from 
tiiem ;  by  which  I  am  still  more  fortified  in  this 
belief,  that  most  of  the  facolties  of  the  soul,  as 
we  employ  them,  more  trouble  the  repose  of  life 
than  thejr  are  any  way  usefol  to  it. 

I  am  in  conflict  with  the  worst,  the  most 
sudden,  the  most  painful,  the  most  mortal,  and 
the  most  irremediable  of  all  dis- 
eases: I  have  already  had  the    Tk«  stone  the 

r^V  *jf  n  ^«»*y    "w*    *"^     mg^t  painful  of 

tnal  of  nve  or  six  very  long  and  au  di/eaMa. 
very  painful  fits,  and  yet  I  either 
flatter  myself,  or  there  is  even  in  this  estate 
what  is  very  well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
menaces,  conclusions,  and  consequences,  which 
physic  is  ever  thundering  in  our  ean.  But  the 
efiect,  even  of  pain  itself,  is  not  so  sharp  and 
intolerable  as  to  put  a  man  of  understanding 
into  impatience  and  despair.  I  have  at  least 
this  advantage  from  my  stone,  that  what  I  could 
not  hitherto  wholly  prevail  upon  myself  to  re- 
solve upon,  as  to  reconciling  and  acquainting 
myself  with  death,  it  will  penect ;  for  the  more 
it  presses  upon  and  importunes  me,  I  shall  be  bo 
much  the  less  afraid  to  die.  I  had  already  gone 
so  far  as  onl^  to  love  life  for  life's  sake,  but  my 
pain  will  dissolve  this  intelligence:  and  God 
grant  that  in  the  end,  should  tne  sharpness  of  it 
be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be  able  to  bear,  it 
does  not  throw  me  into  the  other  less  vicious 
extreme,  to  desire  and  wish  to  die ! 


WnmiMiM  Boe  metnaa  diean,  nac  optea  i* 
"  Neither  to  wiah  nor  fear  to  die  :" 

they  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one 
has  its  remedy  much  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
other. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  always  found  the 
precept  that  so  exactly  enjoins  complaint  may 
so  firm  a  countenance,  and  so  freely  be  in- 
disdainful  and  indifferent  a  com-  f^^^^ 
portment  in  the  toleration  of  ^^  ^  ^^' 
mfirmities,  to   be   merely  ceremonial.    Why 


*  Diof .  Laertida,  in  the  life  of  Antiathenee. 
«  If  art.  X.  47* 
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should  philosophy,  which  only  has  respect  to 
life  and  its  effecte,  trouble  itself  about  these 
external  appearances?  Let  us  leave  that  care 
to  actors  and  masters  of  rhetoric,  that  set  so 
great  a  value  upon  our  gestures;  let  her,  in 
God's  name,  allow  this  vocal  frailty,  if  it  be 
neither  cordial  nor  stomachical,  to  the  disease ; 
and  permit  the  ordinary  ways  of  expressing 
grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpitations,  and  turning 
pale,  that  nature  has  put  out  of  our  power ; 
provided  the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the 
expressions  not  sounding  of  despair,  let  her  be 
satisfied.  What  matter  is  it  ir  we  wring  our 
hands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  7  She 
forms  us  for  ouiselves,  not  for  others ;  to  be, 
not  to  seem ;  let  her  be  satisfied  with  governing 
our  understandings,  which  she  has  tuLen  upon 
her  the  care  of  instructing ;  in  the  fury  of  the 
stone  let  her  maintain  the  soul  in  a  condition  to 
know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  accustomed  way, 
contending  with,  and  enduring,  not  meanly 
truckling  under  pain ;  moved  and  heated,  not 
subdued  and  conquered  in  the  contention ; 
capable  of  discourse  and  other  tbinss  to  a  cer- 
tam  depree.  In  so  extreme  ilh^  ^tis  cruelty 
to  require  so  exact  a  oomposedness ;  'tis  no 
great  matter  what  faces  we  meke,  if  we  find 
any  ease  hy  it;  if  the  body  find  itself  relieved 
by  complaining,  let  it  complain ;  if  agitation 
eases  him,  let  him  tumble  and  toss  at  pleasure ; 
if  he  finds  the  disease  evaporate  (as  some  phy- 
sicians hold  that  it  helps  women  in  delivery), 
extremely  to  cry  out,  or,  if  it  do  but  amuse  his 
torments,  let  him  roar.  We  need  not  command 
his  voice  to  sally,  let  us  but  stop  it  not.  •  Epicu- 
rus* not  only  ^rgives  his  sage  for  crying  out 
in  torments,  but  advises  him  to  it:  Pugiles 
etiamj  quum  feriunt,  in  jactandu  castUnu 
ingemiscunt,  quia  prqfundenda  voce  rnnne  coT' 
pus  intenditur,  venitque  plaga  vehementiar} 
''  When  men  fight  with  the  ccestus  they  groan 
out  in  layinff  on,  because  the  whole  strength  of 
bod^  goes  along  with  the  voice,  and  the  blow 
is  lud  on  with  greater  force."  We  have  enough 
to  do  to  deal  with  the  disease,  without  troubling 
ourselves  with  these  superfluous  rules. 

This  I  say  in   excuse  of  those  whom  we 
ordinarily  see  impatient  in  the  assaults  of  this 

kept  hu  tern-    myMlf,  I  have   passed  it  over 
pr  ta  the  hitherto  with  a  little  better  coun- 

heigfatofui  tenanoe,  and  contented  myself 
with  eninting,  without  roaring 
out.  Noty  nevertheiesB,  that  I  put  any  great 
constraint  upon  myself  to  maintam  this  exterior 
decency,  for  I  make  little  aocobnt  of  such  an 
advantage ;  I  allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain 
requires :  but  either  my  pains  are  not  so  exces- 
sive, or  I  have  more  than  ordinary  patience. 
I  complain,  I  confess,  and  am  a  little  impatient 
in  a  very  sharp  fit,  but  I  do  not  arrive  to  siich 
a  d^ree  of  despair  as  he  who-^ 


1  LwrtiiM,  In  tUL 

*  Ciecro,  Tuae.  Qmbi .  iL  ts. 

«  Attitts,  PkiloeUtm,  tpud  dceto,  ^  Fimlh.  U.  10. 


Ejalmto,  qoMto,  semito,  frnnitibaa 
Roonaado,  multom  flaldics  voea  idcft  s* 

*'  Howlinr,  vowing,  and  a  thounnd  groana, 
Ezpma^d  hia  tonnent  in  moat  ditmal  tonea :" 

I  relish  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  dolor ;  and 
have  always  found  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to 
speak,  think,  and  give  a  rational  answer,  as  well 
as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  so  coldly  and 
indifferently,  being  troubled  and  interrupted 
by  the  pain.  When  I  am  looked  upon  bv  my 
visitors  to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  ana  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  often  try 
my  own  streAg^y  and  myself  set  some  disconne 
on  foot,  die  most  remote  I  can  contrive  from  my 
present  condition.  I  can  do  any  thing  upon  a 
sudden  endeavour,  but  it  must  not  continue 
long.  What  pi^  'tis  I  have  not  the  Realties 
of  that  dreamer  Cicero,  who,  dreaming  he  was 
lying  with  a  wench,  found  he  had  discharged 
hiB  stone  in  the  sheets  !^  My  pains  do  strangely 
disappetite  me  that  way.  In  the  intervals  from 
this  excessive  tormen^  when  my  ureters  only 
languish  without  any  great  dolor,  I  presently 
feel  myself  in  my  wonted  state,  forasmuch  as 
my  soul  tBikes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  sens- 
ble  and  corporeal,  which  I  certainly  owe  to  the 
care  I  have  had  of  preparing  myself  by  me- 
ditation against  such  misnaps : 

LabonuB 
Nulla  mihi  nora  mme  fidea  inopinaTe  anrglt  t 
Omnia  pnecepi,  attfue  animo  meeua  ante  fnt§pJ 

"  No  ftet  of  pain  or  labour  now  can  rfaie 
Which,  by  ita  noTdtr,  can  mo  auipiiae, 
I*Te  been  aceuatom'd  all  things  to  explore, 
And  been  inured  unto  them  long  betee." 

I  am,  however,  a  little  roughly  bandied  fi>r  a 
leamen  and  with  a  sudden  and  sharp  alteration, 
being  mllen  in  an  instant  from  a  very  easy  and 
happy  condition  of  life  into  the  most  uneasy  and 
painuil  that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  besides  that 
It  is  a  disease  very  much  to  be  feared  in  itself, 
it  begins  with  me  after  a  more  sharp  and  severe 
manner  than  it  uses  to  do  with  other  men :  my 
fits  come  so  thick  lupon  me  that  I  am  scarcely 
ever  at  ease.  Yet  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  mind 
so.  upriffht  that,  provided  I  can  still  continue 
it,  I  find  myself  in  a  much  better  condition  of 
life  than  a  thousand  others  who  have  no  fever, 
nor  other  disease  but  what  they  create  them- 
selves from  defect  in  their  reason. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
springs  fr(»n  presumption,  as  tnis.  That  we 
confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are 
so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
in  the  works  of  natare  some  qualities  and  con- 
ditions that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of 
which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
means  and  causes :  by  this  honest  and  oonscien* 
tious  declaration  we  hope  to  obtain  that  people 
shall  also  believe  us  in  those  that  we  say  we  do 
understand.    We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 


«  Cieero,  4e  DMn,  U.  00. 
»  MneUt  li.  lOS. 
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seek  out  mimcles  and  strange  difficulties ;  me- 
thinks  there  are  sach  incomprehensible  wonders 
amongst  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see,  as 
surpass  all  difficulty  of  miracles.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  that  the  drop  of  seed  from 
which  we  are  produced  should  carry  in  itself 
the  impression,  not  only  of  the  bodily  form,  but 
even  of  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our 
fathers?  Where  can  that  drop  of  fluid  matter 
contain  that  infinite  number  of  forms?  And 
how  can  they  carry  on  these  resemblances,  with 
so  temerarious  and  irregular  a  progress  that  a  son 
shall  be  like  hu  great-grandfather,  the  nephew 
like  his  uncle  ?  In  the  family  of  Lepidus,  at 
Rome,  there  were  three,  not  successively,  but 
by  intervals,  that  were  bom  with  the  same  eye 
covered  with  a  cartilage.^  At  Thebes  there  was 
a  race  that  carried  from  their  mother's  womb 
the  form  of  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  who  was 
not  bom  so  was  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.' 
And  Aristotle  says  that  m  a  certain  nation, 
where  the  women  were  in  common,  the^ 
assigned  the  children  to  tiieir  &ther8  by  their 
resemblance.' 

lis  to  be  believed  that  I  derive  this  infirmity 
finom  my  &ther  ;  for  he  died  wonderfulljr  tor- 
mented with  a  great  stone  m  his 
&th  "Sffii^  bladder.  He  was  never  sensible 
wUhihlrtSS  of  ^»  disease  till  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  before  that 
bad  never  felt  any  judging  or  symptoms  of  it, 
either  in  his  reins,  sides,  or  any  other  part ;  and 
had  lived  till  then  in  a  happy  and  vigorous  state 
of  health,  little  subject  to  infirroiti^  and  con- 
tinued seven  vears  after  in  this  disease,  and  died 
a  very  painful  lingering  death.  I  was  bom 
above  five>and- twenty  years  before  his  disease 
seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  most  flourish- 
ing and  healthful  state  of  body,  his  third  child 
in  order  of  birth.  Where  could  his  propensity 
to  this  disease  lie  lurking  all  that  while  7  And 
he  being  so  far  from  the  infirmity,  how  could 
that  small  part  of  his  substance  carry  away  so 
g^reat  an  impression  for  its  share  ?  And  how  so 
concealed  tnat,  five^and- forty  years  after,  I  be- 
san  to  be  sensible  of  it,  the  only  one  to  this 
hour,  amongst  so  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
-j  and  all  of  one  mother,  that  was  ever  troubled 
with  it.  He  that  can  satbfy  me  in  this  point, 
I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as 
he  pleases ;  always  provided  that,  as  their  man- 
ner is,  he  does  not  give  me  a  doctrine  much 
more  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing 
itself,  for  current  yay. 

Let  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty 
I  take ;  for  by  the  same  infusion 

Sp^rScT''*^  *^°^  ^^  insinuation  it  is,  that  I 
have  received  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  doctrine ;  the  antipathy  I  have 
against  their  art  is  hereditary.  My  &ther 
lived  threescore  and  fourteen  years,  my  grand- 


*  Ptiny,  Nai.  Higt.  tu.  IS. 

%  Platareh,  On  thote  of  whom  the  Godt  drftr  ihe  jnmiiib- 


father  sixty-nine,  my  great-grand&ther  almost 
fourscore  years,  witliout  ever  tasting  any  sort 
of  physic ;  and  with  them  whatever  was  not 
ordinary  diet,  served  instead  of  a  dmg.  Physic 
is  grounded  upon  experience  and  examples ;  so. 
is  my  opinion.  Ana  is  not  this  an  express  and 
very  advantageous  experience  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  they  can  find  me,  in  all  their  records,  three 
that  were  bomi  bred,  and  died  under  die  same 
roof,  who  have  lived  so  long  under  their  conduct. 
They  must  here  of  necessity  confess  that  if  rea- 
son be  not,  fortune  at  least  is,  on  my  side ;  and 
with  physicians  fortune  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  reason.  Let  them  not  teke  me  now  at  a 
disadvantage,  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the 
subdued  conation  I  now  am  in ;  for  that  were 
treachery.  And,  to  say  trath,  I  have  got 
enough  the  better  of  them,  by  these  domestic 
examples,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Hu- 
man things  are  not  usually  so  constant ;  it  has 
been  two  hundred  years,  save  eighteen,  that 
this  trial  has  lasted,  for  the  first  of  them  was 
bom  in  the  year  1402  ;  'tis  now  indeed  very 
good  reason  that  this  experiment  should  begin 
to  fail  us.  Let  tliem  not  therefore  reproach  me 
with  the  infirmities  which  have  me  now  by  the 
throat ;  is  it  not  enough  for  my  part  that  I  have 
lived  seven  and  forty  years  in  perfect  health  ; 
though  it  should  be  the  end  of  my  career,  'tis  of 
the  lon^  sort.  My  ancestors  had  an  aversion 
to  physic  by  some  secret  and  natural  instinct ; 
for  the  very  sight  of  a  potion  was  loathsome  to 
my  father.  The  Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my  unde 
by  the  Other's  side,  a  churchman,  and  a  vale- 
tudinarian from  his  birth,  and  who  yet  made 
that  crazy  life  to  bold  out  sixty-seven  years, 
being  once  fiollen  into  a  furious  fever,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  physicians  he  should  be  plainly 
told  that  if  he  would  not  make  use  of  help  (for 
so  they  call  tiiat  which  is  often  quite  contrary), 
he  would  infaUibly  be  a  dead  nian.  The  good 
man,  though  terrified  with  this  dreadful  sen- 
tence, yet  replied,  "  I  am  then  a  dead  man." 
But  God  soon  after  made  the  prognostic  &lse.. 
The  youngest  brother^  there  were  four,  and  by 
many  years  the  youngest,  the  Sieur  de  Bussa- 
guet,  was  the  only  man  of  the  fiimily  that  made 
use  of  medicine,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  of  the 
commerce  he  had  with  the  other  arts,  for  he 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  court  of  parliament ; 
and  it  succeeded  so  ill  with  him,  that,  bein^  in 
outward  appearance  of  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion, he  yet  died  before  any  of  the  rest,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Michel  only  excepted. 

lis  possible  I  may  have  derived  this  natural 
antipatny  to  physic  from  them  ; 


but,"had'therS  b^n  no  other  con-    Skj^^ 
sideration  in  the  case,  I  would    light  o?  phytic. 
have  endeavoured  to  have  over- 
come it ;  for  idl  those  conditions  that  sprine  in 
us  without  reason  are  vicious ;  and  is  a  kind  of 


Mai/;  who  however  nyt  nothing  about  thr  reputed  illegiU- 
vaMey  of  thoee  bora  without  the  lAnce-merk. 
s  A  people  of  Ljbln.    Uerodotaa,  n.  180. 
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diseafle  that  we  are  to  wrestle  with.  It  may  be 
I  had  this  propensity  naturally,  but  I  have  sap- 
ported  and  fortified  it  by  arg^ents  and  reasons, 
which  have  established  me  in  the  opinion  I  am 
of:  for  I  also  hate  the  consideration  of  refusing 
physic  for  the  nauseous  taste ;  I  should  hardly 
be  of  that  humour,  thinking  health  wordi  pur- 
chasing bv  all  the  most  painful  cauteries  and 
incisions  tnat  can  be  ap|uied :  and,  according 
to  Epicurus,  I  conceive  that  pleasures  are  to  be 
avoided,  if  greater  pains  be  the  consequence ; 
and  pains  to  oe  coveted,  that  will  termmate  in 
greater  pleasures.^  Health  is  a  precious  thing, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  meriting  that  a  man 
should  lay  out  not  only  his  time,  sweat,  labour, 
and  goods,  but  also  his  life  itself  to  obtain  it ; 
forasmuch  as  without  it  life  is  painful  and  inju- 
rious to  us;  pleasure,  wisdom,  learning,  and 
virtue,  without  it  wither  away  and  vanish :  and 
in  the  most  quaint  and  solid  discourses  that 
philosophy  would  imprint  in  us  to  the  contrary, 
we  need  no  more  but  oppose  the  image  of  Plato 
being  struck  with  an  epileps^r  or  apoplexy,  and 
in  this  supposition  to  defy  him  to  call  tne  rich 
faculties  of  his  soul  to  his  assistance.  All  means 
that  conduce  to  health  can  neither  be  too  pain- 
ful nor  too  dear  for  me.  But  I  have  some  other 
appearances  that  make  me  strangely  suspect  all 
this  merchandize.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may 
be  some  art,  and  that  there  are,  amongst  so 
many  works  of  nature,  thin^  proper  for  the 
conservation  of  health ;  that  is  most  certain :  I 
verj  well  know  that  there  are  some  simples  that 
moisten,  and  others  that  dry ;  I  experimentally 
know  that  radishes  are  winay,  and  senna  leaves 
purnng ;  and  several  other  experiences  I  have, 
as  I  know  that  mutton  nourishes,  and  wine 
warms  me ;  and  Solon  said'  that  eating  was. 
like  other  drugs,  physic  against  hunser ;  I  do 
not  disapprove  Uie  use  we  make  of  ibingi  the 
earth  produces^  nor  dout)t  in  the  least  of  the 
power  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  its  application 
to  our  necessities ;  I  very  well  see  that  pikes, 
and  swallows  live  by  her  laws :  but  I  mistrust 
the  inventions  of  our  wit,  knowledge,  and  art : 
to  countenance  which  we  have  .  abandoned 
nature  and  her  rules,  and  wherein  we  keep  no 
bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the  mixture 
of  the  first  laws  that  fall  into  our  hands,  Jus- 
tice, and  their  practice  and  dispensation  very 
foolish  and  very  unjust ;  and  as  those  who  scoff 
at  and  accuse  it,  cannot,  nevertheless,  insult 
that  noble  virtue,  but  only  condemn  the  abuse 
and  profanation  of  that  sacred  title ;  sa  in 
physic  I  very  much  honour  that  glorious  name, 
and  the  end  it  is  studied  for,  and  what  it  pro- 
mises to  the  service  of  mankind ;  but  what  it 
foists  upon  us  I  neither  honour  nor  esteem. 

1  Cieero,  3We.  Qumt.  t.  S3.    Laertias.  m  viU, 
s  Or  nthcr  Pltttareh,  who  makM  Soloa  say  it,  in  ike  Ban- 
quet of  the  SevcH  Saget, 

*  Montaane  micht  very  well  aarara  oa,  upon  the  aothority 
of  PUny,  z^z.  l,  that  the  Romana  did  not  admit  of  physic 
till  six  handled  yean  after  the  fbnnfUitioa  of  Romej  and 
that,  after  they  bad  made  trial  of  the  art,  they  condemned 
and  banished  the  phyaidaas  from  their  city ;  but,  m  to  his 
addition,  that  they  were  expelled  at  the  instance  of  Cato  the 


In  the  first  place,  experience  makes  me  dread 
it ;  for  amongst  all  my  acquaintance,  I  see  no 
set  of  people  so  soon  sick,  and  so  long  before 
the^  are  well,  as  those  who  take  much  physic : 
their  very  health  is  altered  and  corrupted  oy  their 
freaueut  prescriptions.  Physiciansare  not  content 
to  deal  only  with  the  sick,  but  thev  will  more- 
over corrupt  health,  for  fear  men  should  at  any 
time  escape  their  authority.  Do  they  not,  from 
a  continual  and  perfect  health,  extract  suspicion 
of  some  great  sickness  to  ensue  ?  I  have  been 
sick  oflen  enough,  and  have  always  found  my 
sickness  easy  enough  to  be  supported  (thongn 
I  have  made  trial  of  almost  all  sorts),  and  as 
short  as  those  of  any  other,  withoiit  their  help, 
or  without  swallowing  their  ill-tastine  doses. 
My  health  is  full  ana  free,  without  other  rule 
or  discipline  than  my  own  custom  and  pleasure : 
every  place  serves  me  well  enough  to  stay  in, 
for  I  need  no  other  conveniences  when  sick 
than  what  I  must  have  when  I  am  well.  I 
never  disturb  myself  that  I  have  no  physician, 
or  apothecary,  or  any  other  assistance,  which 
I  see  most  other  sick  men  more  afflicted  at  than 
they  are  with  their  disease !  What  I  do  they 
themselves  show  us  more  felicity  and  duration 
in  their  own  lives,  that  may  manifest  to  us  some 
apparent  effect  of  their  skill  7 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  baa 
not  been  many  ages  without  phy- 
sic ;  and  the  first  age,  that  is  to  SJSJ^SfJL,^ 
say,  the  best  and  most  happy,  nntiooa.  ""^ 
knew  no  such  thing ;  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  world  knows  nothing  of  it 
yet.  Several  nations  are  ignorant  of  it  to  this 
day,  where  men  live  more  healthful  and  longer 
than  we  do  here^  and  even  amongst  ns  the 
(gommon  people  live  well  eaoueh  without  it. 
The  Romans  were  six  hundred  years  before 
they  received  it ;'  and  after  having  made  trial 
of  it,  banished  it  from  their  city,  at  the  instance 
of  dato  the  Censor,  who  made  it  appear  how 
easy  it  was  to  live  without  it,  havmg  himself 
lived  fourscore  and  Bye  years,  and  kept  his  wife 
alive  to  an  extreme  old  age,  not  without  physic, 
but  without  a  physician  ;*  for  every  thing  that 
we  find  to  be  healthful  to  life  may  be  called 
physic.  He  kept  his  fiimily  in  health,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  if  I  mistake  not,  wiUi  hares,  as 
Pliny  reports'  that  the  Arcadians  cared  all 
manner  of  diseases  with  *th6  milk  of  a  cow ; 
and  Herodotus  says,'  "  The  Lybians  generally 
enjoy  a  rare  health,  by  a  custom  they  have, 
after  their  children  are  arrived  at  four  years  of 
age,  to  burn  and  cauterize  the  veins  of  tlieir 
head  and  temples,  by  which  means  they  cut  off 
all  defluxions  of  rheums  for  their  whole  lives."' 
And  the  country  people  of  our  province  make 

Censor,  Pliny  is  so  far  from  authorising  it  that  be  ezpivaaly 
says,  the  Romans  did  not  banbh  the  physicians  fn>m  their 
city  till  lon^  after  the  death  of  Cato.  Sereral  modem  wncere 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Montaigne,  as  may  be  aeea 
In  BaTle*s  DicOoiwy,  under  the  artide  *<  Pordiaa,'*  in  th« 
note  H. 

*  In  the  Ufe  of  Cato  the  Cetuor. 

I  Nat  Hief.  xxv.  8.  •  Ub.  ir.  e.  187. 

7  Montaigne  should  have  said,  bj  which  means  they  pro- 
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use  of  nothing,  in  all  sorts  of  distempera,  bat 
the  strongest  wine  they  can  get,  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  saffipon  and  spice,  and  all  with  the 
same  Buccess. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  this  diversity  and 
w^i.  *v  confusion  of  apothecaries'  jargon 
ZS^uH  ^bat  other  end  and  effect  is  there 
medidiua  afler  all,  but  to  purge  the  belly  ? 

SSSJS*^'  which  a  thousand  ordinary  simples 
good  gnmnds.  will  do  as  Well ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  evacuations  be  so 
much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend,  and 
whether  nature  does  not  require  a  residence  of 
her  excrements  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine 
does  of  its  lees,  to  keep  it  ahve ;  you  often  see 
healthful  men  fall  into  vomitings  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  by  unknown  accidents,  and  make  a 
great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without  any 
preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but 
rather  with  hurt  to  their  constitution.  'Tis  firom 
the  great  Plato*  that  I  lately  learned  that,  of 
three  sorts  of  motions  which  are  natural  to  us, 

Eureing  is  the  worst;  and  that  no  man,  unless 
e  Be  a  fool,  ought  to  take  any  thing  to  Uiat 
purpose,  but  in  the  extremest  neoessi^.  Men 
disturb  and  irritate  the  disease  by  contrary  op- 
position ;  it  must  be  the  way  of  living  that  must 
gently  dissolve  and  brine  it  to  its  maturity. 
The  violent  gnpings  ana  contest  betwixt  toe 
drug  and  the  disease  is  ever  to  our  loss,  since 
the  combat  is  fought  within  ourselves,  and  that 
the  drug  is  an  assistant  not  to  be  trusted,  being 
by  its  own  nature  an  enemy  to  our  health;  an(^ 
but  by  trouble  has  no  access  into  our  condition. 
Let  it  alone  a  little ;  the  Providence  that  takes 
care  of  fleas  and  molesi,  does  also  take  care  for 
men,  if  thev  will  have  the  same  patience  fleas 
and  moles  have,  to  leave  it  to  itself:  'tis  to 
much  purpose  that  we  cry,  Get  on !  'Tis  the 
way  to  make  us  hoarse,  but  not  to  hasten  it. 
'Tis  a  proud  and  uncompessionate  order:  our 
fean,  our  despair,  displease  and  stop  it  from, 
instead  of  inviting  it  to,  our  relief.  It  owes 
assistance  to  the  disease  as  well  as  to  health, 
and  will  not  sufier  itself  to  be  corrupted  in 
&vour  of  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other's 
right,  for  it  would  then  mil  into  disorder.  Let 
us,  in  God's  name,  follow  it :  it  leads  those  that 
follow,  and  those  who  will  not  follow,  it  drags 
along,  with  their  fury  and  physic  together. 
Order  a  purge  for  your  brain ;  it  will  there  be 
much  better  employed  than  upon  your  stomach. 
One  asking  a  Lacedannonian  what  had  made 
him  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  "  The  igno- 
rance of  physic."  And  the  Emperor  Ac&ian 
continually  exclaimed,  as  he  was  dying,  that 


pOM  to  cut  off  iiieli  deflnzioiis,  M.,  for  thoogh  Herodotoa 
■ajt  tktf  do  it  with  Chb  ykm,  yet  Im  does  not  prerama  to  njr 
that,  for  this  etoM,  th^  onjoj  ■qch  perfiact  bealtli.  "  It  u 
troe,"  njt  ke,  *'  the  Lfhiaiw  ere  more  healthy  than  any 
people  that  I  know,  hat  that  thia  la  tha  caoae  of  it,  I  cao* 
Bot  aiBrm  poalthrdy." 

1  In  the  TImmm. 

s  Xiphiliii,  EfitmM,  Dion.  U/k  of  JUrim.  Bcfne 
Adrian,  howefer.  Fliny  (ItfSaf.  HUi,  x^lx.  1.)  mentloM  a  tomh 
with  thia  epitaph :  Tmrhm  — 


the  crowd  of  physicians  had  killed  him.'  An 
ill  wrestler  tumea  physician:  <<  Courage,"  says 
Diogenes  to  him,*  <<  thou  hast  done  well,  &r 
now  thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have  formerly 
thrown  thee."  But  they  have  this  advantage, 
according  to  Nicocles,^  that  the  sun  gives  light 
to  their  success,  and  the  earth  covers  their 
failures.  And,  besides,  they  have  a  very  ad- 
vantageous way  of  making  use  of  all  sorts  of 
events ;  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  any  other 
causes  f  of  which  the  numbcnr  is  infinite),  pro- 
duce 01  good  and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  physic  to  attribute  to  itself;  all 
the  happy  success  that  happens  to  the  patient 
must  be  derived  thence ;  the  occasions  diat  have 
cured  me,  and  thousands  of  others  who  make 
no  use  of  medicine,  physicians  usurp  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  skill ;  and  as  to  all 
mishap  they  either  absolutely  disown  tiiem, 
in  laying  the  fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such 
frivolous  and  idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be 
to  seek  for;  as,  he  lay  with  his  arms  out  of  bed, 
or  he  was  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  a  coach, 

Bhedarem  tiantttna  aveto 
Yieomm  in  flam  :^ 

•'  RombUng  wheeb  that  meat 
la  tmy  wiading  of  the  nairow  Btieet  t" 

or,  somebody  had  opened  the  casement,  or  he 
had  lam  upon  his  left  side ;  or  had  had  some 
odd  tocies  in  his  head:  in  sum,  a  word,  a 
dream,  or  a  look,  seem  to  them  excuse  sufiicient 
wherewith  to  discharge  themselves  from  error ; 
or,  if  they  so  please,  thev  yet  make  use  of  our 
growing  worse,  and  do  tneir  business  that  way, 
which  can  never  fail  them ;  which  is,  by  bnz- 
ziujg  us  in  the  ears,  when  Uie  disease  is  more 
inflamed  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  had  been 
much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.  He  who, 
finom  an  ordinary  cold,  they  have  thrown  into 
a  qnotidian  fever  ague,  had,  but  for  .them,  been 
in  a  oonttnuout  one.  They  do  not  much'  care 
what  mischief  they  do,  since  it  turns  to  their 
owli  profit  Truly,  they  have  reason  to  reqvire 
a  very  &vourable  belief  from  their  patients;  and 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one,  to  swal- 
low thinsB  so  hard  to  be  believM.  Plato  said 
very  weU.'  that  physicians  were  the  only  men 
that  might  lie  at  pleasure,  since  our  health 
depends  upon  the  vanity  and  fidsity  of  their 
promises.  jEsop,  a  most  excellent  author,  and 
of  whom  few  men  discover  all  the  graces, 
pleasantly  represents  to  us  the  tyrannical  au- 
thority physicians  usurp  over  poor  creatures, 
weaken^  and  subdued  by  sickness  and  fear; 
for  he  tells  us,^  tiiat  a  sick  persdn,  being  asked 


«  Laartiaa.lneiM. 

«  In  p.  tts.  chap,  eslri.  of  the  CMkHou  nf  tkt  JfenJkt 

itnlofv  ofMl  Miagtmm.  printed  at  the  end  of  SUAmuM.  Bar- 
beyrac  thinka  that  this  Nieodca,  who  here  banter*  a  certain 
quack,  ii  the  famona  Unf  of  Halamina,  to  whom  Sooataa 
addreaaed  one  of  hia  ocationa. 

•  Juvenal,  iii.  S36. 

c  In  the  RepubUe,  Iii. 

r  In  The  Sick  Mam  and  the  PJ^atetam. 
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by  his  physician  what  operation  he  found  of  the 
potion  Tie  had  eiven  him  ?  "  I  have  sweated  very 
much,"  says  3ie  sick  man."  "  That's  good," 
says  the  physician.  Another  time,  having  asked 
him  how  he  felt  himself  after  his  physic  ?  "I 
have  been  very  cold,  and  have  had  a  great 
shivering  upon  me,"  said  he.  '^  That  is  good," 
replied  toe  physician.  After  the  third  potion, 
he  asked  him  again  how  he  did  ?  "  Why,  I 
find  myself  sweUed  and  puffed  up,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  I  had  a  dropsy."  "  That  is  very  well," 
said  ^e  physician.  One  of  his  servants  coming 
presently  after  to  inquire  how  he  felt  himself? 
"  Truly,  friend,"  said  he,  "  with  being  too 
well,  1  am  about  to  die." 

There  was  a  more  just  law  in  Egypt,  by 
which  the  physician  for  the  three  first  days  was 
to  take  charge  of  his  patient  at  the  patient's 
own  peril  and  fortune ;  but  those  three  days 
beinz  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own.  For  what 
should  their  patron  ^sculapius  be  struck  with 
a  thunder-bolt  for  restoring  Hyppolitus  from 
death  to  life ; 

Nun  pator  onuupofeeBa,  allqiiein  ladignatiu  ab  ambrii 
Mortuem  infamu  ad  lamina  anrgere  viUe, 
Idm  repcortoram  medicina  talis,  et  artia, 
I^ilmiae  Phaebtgenam  Stygiaa  detmait  ad  nndaa  ;* 

"  But  Jove,  who  saw  from  high  with  jiut  diadain 
The  dead  inspired  with  rital  breath  again, 
Strack  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart 
Th'  unhappj  founder  of  the  god>like  art ;" 

and  his  followers  be  pardoned,  who  send  so 
many  souls  from  life  to  death  ?  A  physician 
boasting  to  Nicocles  that  his  art  was  or  great 
authority :  "  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Nicocles, 
'*  that  can  with  impunity  kill  so  many  people."' 
As  to  what  remains,  had  I  been  of  their 

counsel,  I  would  have  rendered 
Mystery  Tery  my  discipline  more  sacred  and 
phjSS?^  ^       mysterious;  they befl;un  well, but 

they  have  not  ended  so.  It  was 
a  good  beginning  to  make  gods  and  demons 
the  authors  of  their  science,  and  to  have  used 
a  peculiar  way  of  speakin?  and  writing ;  not- 
withstanding that  philosopny  concludes  it  folly 
to  persuade  a  man  to  his  own  eood  in  an  unin- 
telligible way;  Ut si  quis  mediau  inyxret,  ut 
wmat 

Tenigenam,  herblgradam,  domiportam,  sanguine  eassnm.* 

"  As  if  a  physician  should  command  his  pa- 
tient to  take  an  animal  trailing  with  ita  slime 
over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or  bones, 
and  carrying  its  house  upon  its  back."^  It 
was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  which 
accompanies  all  other  vain,  fantastic,  and  super- 
uaturai  arts,  that  the  patients'  belief  should 
prepossess  them  with  good  hope  and  assurance 
of  theur  effects  and  operation ;  a  rule  they  hold 
to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  the  most 
inexpert  and  ignorant  physician  is  more  proper 
for  a  patient  that  has  confidence  in  him,  than 
^  most  learned  and  experienced,  that  he  is 


>  JBneUL,  TiL  77S. 

*  CoUectioH  of  the  Mtmkt  Anionp  and  Maximut.  . 

•  "  Instead  of  saying,  as  everjboily  el«e  says,  a  snail/'  adds 
Cicero,  rf4  Ditrin.  ti.  04.  ' 


not  acouainted  with.  Nay,  even  the  choice  of 
most  or  their  drugs  is  in  some  sort  mysterious 
and  quackish.  The  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  the 
urine  of  a  lizard,  the  dung  of  an  elephant,  the 
liver  of  a  mole,  blood  dnwn  from  under  the 
wing  of  a  white  pigeon ;  and  for  ns  who  have 
the  stone  (so  scornfully  thev  use  ns  in  our 
miseries),  the  excrement  of  rats  beaten  to 
powder,  and  such-like  apes'  tricks,  which 
rather  carrv  a  lace  of  magical  enchantment 
than  any  solid  science.  I  omit  the  odd  number 
of  their  pilb,  the  appointment  of  certain  dxy% 
and  feasts  of  the  year,  the  superstition  of  gather- 
ing their  simples  at  certain  hours,  and  that 
austere,  grim  countenance  and  haughty  carriage 
which  Pliny  himself  derides.  Bat  they  have, 
as  I  said,  failed,  in  that  they  have  not  added 
to  this  fine  beginning,  the  making  their  meet- 
ings and  consultations  more  religions  and  secret: 
no  profane  person  ought  to  be  admitted  there, 
no  more  than  in  the  secret  ceremonies  of  .£sea- 
lapius ;  for  by  reason  of  this  it  frills  out  that 
their  irresolution,  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ments, divinations,  and  foundations,  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  disputes,*  full  of  hatred,  jealous^, 
and  particular  interests,  coming '  to  be  dis- 
covered by  every  one,  a  man  must  be  very 
blind  not  to  discern  that  he  runs  a  very  great 
hazard  in  tiieir  hands. .  Whoever  saw  one  phy- 
sician use  another's  prescription,  without  taking 
something  away  or  adding  something  to  it? 
By  which  they  sufficiently  betray  their  art, 
and  make  it  manifest  to  us  that  they  therein 
more  consider  their  own  reputation,  and  con- 
sequently their  profit,  than  their  patients'  in- 
terest. H^  was  a  much  wiser  man  of  their 
tribe,  who  of  old  gave  it  for  a  rule,  that  only 
one  physician  should  undertake  a  sick  person ; 
for  if  ne  do  nothing  to  purpose,  one  single 
man's  default  can  bring  no  great  scandal  upon 
the  profession ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
will  be  great  if  he  happen  to  have  success ; 
whereas,  when  they  are  many,  they  at  every 
turn  bring  a  disrepute  upon  their  calling,  for- 
asmuch as  they  oxten  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  perpetual 
disagreement  which  is  found  in  the  opinions 
of  the  principal  masters  and  ancient  authors  of 
this  science,  which  is  only  known  to  men  well 
read,  without  discovering  to  the  vulgar  the 
controversies  and  various  judgments  which  they 
still  nourish  and  continue  amongst  themselves. 
Will  you  have  one  example  of  the  ancient 
controversies  in  physic?  Hero- 
philus^  lodges  the  original  cause  The  opposite 
of  all  diseases  in  the  humours ;  ^^^^^ 
Erasistcatus,  in  the  blood  of  the  to  the  caiue  of 
arteries;  Aaclepiades,  in  the  in-  ^^STSSS^ 
visible  atoms  of  the  pores ;  Ale-  ^aty  ?  their 
meon,  in  the  exuberance  or  defect  science. 
of  our  bodily  strength ;  Diodes 


*  Pliny,  Nut,  Hi*t.  xsiz.  1. 

»  Ctlstts,  Prefuee  to  the  Fint  Book. 
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in  the  equality  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  suck  in  ;  Strato,  in  the  abundance,  crudity, 
and  corruption  of  the  nourishment  we  take; 
and  Hippocrates  lodges  them  in  the  spirits. 
There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,^  whom  the^ 
know  better  than  I,  who  declares  upon  this 
subject,  "  That  the  most  important  science  in 
practice  amonest  us,  as  that  which  is  entrusted 
with  our  healu  and  conservation,  is  by  ill  luck 
the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and 
agitated  with  the  greatest  mutations."  There 
is  no  great  danger  m  beiuff  mistaken  as  to  the 
height  of  the  sun,  or  ibe  fraction  of  some 
astronomical  supputation ;  but  here,  where  our 
whde  being  is  concerned,  'tis  no  wisdom  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation 
of  so  many  contrary  winds. 
Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was  no 

great  talk  of  tliis  science.'  Hip- 
^rne.  when  pocrates  brought  it  into  repute : 
b^rit?  whatever  he  established  Chry- 
eredit.  sippus  overthrew ;  after  that  £ra- 

sistratus,  Aristotle's  grandson, 
overthrew  what  Chrysippus  had  written ;  after 
these,  the  empirics  started  up,  who  took  a  quite 
contrary  way  to  the  ancients  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  art.  When  the  credit  of  these 
began  to  decay,  Herophilus  set  another  sort  of 
practice  on  root,  which  Asclepiades  in  turn 
stood  up  against  and  overthrew.  The  opinion 
first  of  Tbemison,  and  then  of  Musa ;  ana  after 
that,  those  of  Vectius  Valens,  a  physician  famous 
through  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Messa- 
lina,  came  in  voffue ;  the  empixe  of  physic  in 
Nero's  time  fdito  Thessalus,  who  al>olished 
and  condemned  all  that  had  been  held  till  his 
time;  his  doctrine  was  reftited  by  Crinas  of 
Maneilles,  who  brought  all  medicinal  opera- 
tions under  the  ephemerides  and  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  reduced  eating,  sleepb^,  and 
drinking  to  hours  that  were  most  pleasmg  to 
Mercury  and  the  moon.  His  autnority  was 
soon  afuer  supplanted  by  Charinus,  a  physician 
of  die  same  city  of  Marseilles ;  a  man  that  not 
only  controverted  all  the  ancient  methods  of 
physic,  but  moreover  the  use  of  hot  baths,  that 
naa  been  genendly  and  so  many  ages  before 
in  common  use;  he  made  men  bathe  in  cold 
water  even  in  winter,  and  plunsed  his  sick 
patients  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  stream. 
No  Roman  till  Pliny's  time  had  ever  vouch- 
safed to  practise  physic ;  that  office  was  onl;r 
perfbrmed  by  Greeks  and  foreignersy  as  'tis 
now  amonest  us  in  French,  by  those  that 
sputter  Latm ;  for,  as  a  ^reat  physician  says, 
'*  We  do  not  readiiy  receive  the  medicine  we 
understand,  any  more  than  we  do  the  drugs  we 
ourselves  gather."    If  the  nations  from  which 


1  Pliny,  JVM.  Ski,  ixzi.  I. 

*  Id.  a.  zxix..  whencfl  Um  following  d«taib  iMpecCing 
ancient  madid  nn  are  Ukm* 


we  fetch  our  gnucum,  sarsaparilla,  and  china 
root,  be  conversant  with  medicine,  how  great  a 
value  must  we  imagine,  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation of  strangeness,  rarity,,  and  dear 
purchase,  they  set  upon  our  cabbage  and  pm- 
ley  7  For  who  would  dare  to  contemn  things 
so  far  fetched,  and  at  the  hazard  of  so  long 
and  dangerous  a  voyage  ? 

Since  these  ancient  mutations  in  physic,  there 
have  been  infinite  others  down  'to  our  own 
times;  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have 
been  entire  and  univeml;  as  those,  for  ex- 
ample, produced  by  Paracelsus,  Fioravanti, 
and  Argenterius  j  for  they,  as  I  am  told,  not 
only  altered  recipes,  but  the  whole  contex- 
ture and  rules  of  the  body  of  physic,  accusing 
all  others  of  ignorance  and  imposition  that 
practised  before  them.  Amonpst  them  all,  in 
what  a  condition  the  poor  patient  must  be,  I 
leave  you  to  judge. 

But  if  we  were  yet  assured  that  when  they 
mistake  themselves,  that  mistake  of  theirs  would 
do  us  no  harm,  though  it  did  us  no  good,  it 
were  a  reasonable  beirgain  to  venture  making 
ourselves  better,  without  danger  of  beine  made 
worse.'  .£sop  tells  a  story  that  one  who  had 
boueht  a  Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his 
blsM^  complexion  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
occasioned  by  the  ill  usage  of  his  former  master, 
caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of  physic, 
and  with  great  care  to  be  often  bathed  and 
purged :  it bappened  that  the  Moor  was  nothing 
amended  in  his  tawny  complexion,  but  m 
whoUy  lost  his  former  health.  How  often  do 
we  see  physicians  impute  the  death  of  their 
patients  to  one  another?  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemical  disease, 
very  dangerous,  and  for  the  most  part  mortal, 
that  raged  in  die  towns  about  us :  the  storm 
being  over,  which  had  swept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  most  famous  phy- 
sicians of  all  the  country,  presently  after  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  that  subject,  wherein,  upon 
better  thoughts,  he  confesses  that  the  letting  of 
blood  in  that  disease  was  the  principal  cause  of 
so  many  miscarriages.  Moreover,  their  authors 
hold  that  there  is  no  physic  that  has  not  some- 
thing hurtful  in  it.  And  if  even  those  of  the 
best  operation  do  in  some  measure  ofiend  us, 
what  must  those  do  that  are  totally  misapplied  7 
For  my  own  part,  though  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  those 
that  loadie  the  taste  of  physic  it  must  needs  be 
a  dangerous  and  prejudicial  endeavour,  to  force 
it  down  at  so  incommodious  a  time  ajod  with  so 
much  aversion ;  and  believe  that  it  marvel- 
lously distempers  a  sick  person,  at  a  time  when 
he  has  so  much  need  of  repose. 

And  besides  this,  if  we  but  consider  the  occa- 


TUti  wM  n  phfBieiaa,  tichemist,  and  eharlatan,  bom  U 
BokMDn,  who,  after  flouriabing  iir  great  repute  in  Italy  for 
•oma  time,  died  in  I6SS.  Jean  Argenuer.  •  man  of  a  higher 
character,  waa  bom  at  Quicri  in  Piedmont,  w  1511.  and  died 

^  Tuiin,  in  1 47S.     He  diittnguithed  himaelf  mora  eapeaaUy 
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sions  upon  which  tliey  usnally 
FhykidMiimjr  ground  the  cause  of  our  diflesses, 
Mjsl^ct  •^  ■»»•  fliey  are  so  nice,  that  I  thence 
p«ra!icimisc<m^  Conclude  a  yery  little  error  in  the 
■tqiuncw.  dispensation  of  their  drussy  may 

do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Now, 
if  the  mistake  of  a  physician  be  so  dangerousji 
we  are  but  in  a  scurvy  condition;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  but  he  must  often  fall  into  those 
mistakes ;  he  had  need  of  too  many  parts,  con- 
siderations,  and  cireumstances,  rightly  to  adjust 
his  desiffn ;  he  must  know  the  sick  person's 
complexion,  his  temperature,  his  humours,  in- 
clination, actions,  nay,  his  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations ;  he  must  be  assured  of  the  exter- 
nal cireumstances,  of  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  season,  the  situation 
of  the  planets,  and  their  influences ;  he  must 
know,  in  the  disease,  the  causes,  prognostics, 
affections,  and  critical  days :  in  the  drugs,  the 
weight,  the  power  of  working,  the  country, 
figure,  age,  and  dispensation ;  and  he  must 
know  how  rightly  to  proportion  and  mix  all 
these  together,  to  beget  a  inst  and  perfect  sym- 
metry ;  wherein,  if  there  oe  the  least  error,  if 
amonffst  so  many  springs  there  be  but  any  one 
out  of  order,  'tis  enouffh  to  destroy  us.  God 
knows  of  how  great  difficulty  most  of  these 
Uiings  are  to  be  understood,  ror,  for  example, 
how  shall  a  physician  find  out  the  true  sign  of 
the  disease,  every  disease  being  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  indications  7  How  many 
doubts  and  controversies  have  they  amongst 
themselves  upon  the  interoretation  of  urines ! 
Otherwise,  wnence  should  tne  continual  debates 
we  see  amongst  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  proceed  ?  How  would  we  excuse 
the  error  they  so  t>ffcen  fall  into,  of  taking  one 
thing  for  another  7  In  the  maladies  I  have  had, 
were  there  never  so  little  difficulty  in  the  case, 
I  never  found  three  of  one  opinion :  which  I 
instance,  because  I  love  to  introduce  examples 
wherein  I  am  myself  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was  lately  cut  for  the 
stone,  by  order  of  the  physicians,  in  whose 
bladder  there  was  found  no  more  stone  than  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand;  and  in  the  same  olaoe, 
a  bishop,  who  was  my  particular  good  mend, 
was  earnestly  pressed  by.  the  major  part  of  the 
physicians  he  consulted,  to  sufier  himself  to  be 
cu^  to  which  also,  upon  their  credit,  I  used  my 
interest  to  persuade  him :  when  he  was  dead, 
and  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  stone, 
but  only  a  disoraer  in  the  kidneys.  They  are 
least  excusable  for  an  error  in  tnis  disease,  by 
reason  that  it  is  in  some  sort  palpable ;  and  'ds 
by  that  that  l  take  surgery  to  be  much  more 
certain,  by  reason  that  it  sees  and  feels  what  it 
does,  and  so  goes  less  upon  conjecture;  whereas 
the  physicians  have  no  speculum  matricis,  by 
which  to  discover  our  brums,  lungs,  and  liver. 

Even  the  very  promises  of  physic  are  incre- 
dible in  themselves ;  for,  being  to  provide  against 
divers  and  contrary  accidents,  that  oflten  afflict 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  have 


abnost  a  necessary  relation,  as  the  neat  o4  the 
liver  and  the  coldness  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  will  needs  persuade  yjjf"J^ 
us  that,  or  their  ingredients,  one  ^an^KetmOj 
will  heat  the  stomach,  and  the  iDcndibic 
other  cool  the  liver ;  one  has 
its  commission  to  go  directly  to  the  reins,  nay, 
even  to  the  bladder,  without  scattering  its  ope- 
rations by  the  way,  and  is  to  retain  its  power 
and  virtue,  through  all  the  stops  and  meanders, 
to  the  very  place  for  the  service  of  which  it  is 
designed,  by  its  own  occult  property ;  another 
will  dry  the  brain ;  another  moisten  the  longs. 
All  these  things  being  mixed  in  one  potion,  it 
is  a  kind  of  madness  to  imasine  or  hope  that 
these  differing  virtues  should  separate  them- 
selves firmn  one  another  in  this  mixture  and 
confusion,  to  perform  so  many  various  errands ; 
I  should  very  much  fear  that  they  would  either 
lose  or  change  their  tickets,  and  trouble  one 
another's  quarters.  And  who  can  imagine  bat 
that,  in  this  liquid  confusion,  these  faculties 
must  corrupt,  confound,  and  spoil  one  another  ? 
Besides  that  the  making  up  of  this  medicine  is 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  another,  to 
whose  mercy  we  again  abandon  our  lives  7 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breeches  makers, 
distinct  trades,  to  clothe  us,  and  are  so  much 
the  better  fitted,  being  that  each  of  them 
meddles  only  with  his  own  business,  and  has 
less  to  trouble  his  head  withal  than  a  tailor, 
that  undertakes  all ;  and  as  in  matter  of  diet 
great  persons,  for  their  convenience,  and  to  tlie 
end  they  may  be  better  served,  have  cooks  of 
distinct  offices,  some  for  soups  and  pottages, 
and  others  for  roasting,  which  one  cook,  that 
^ould  undertake  the  whole  service,  could  not 
80  well  perform ;  so  for  our  cures,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  reason  to  reject  this  general  trade  of 
a  physician,  and  to  divide  the  profession;  to 
each  peculiar  disease,  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  a  particular  operator ;  for  that  part  was 
more  properly  and  with  less  confusion  provided 
for,  being  they  especially  regarded  only  that. 
Ours  are  not  aware  that  he  who  provides  for 
all  provides  for  nothing ;  and  that  the  entire 
government  of  this  microcosm  is  more  than 
they^  are  able  to  undertake.  Whilst  they  were 
afraid  of  stopping  a  looeeness,  lest  they  should 
put  him  into  a  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend 
that  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  pack  of 
them  put  toother.*  They  counterpoise  their 
own  divinations  with  the  present  evils,  and 
because  tliey  will  not  cure  the  brain  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  stomach,  Uiey  ofiend  both  with 
their  discordant  and  tumultuary  drugs. 

As  to  the  variety  and  weakness  of  the  reasons 
of  this  art,  it  is  more  manifest  in    »,^  ^ 

this  than  in  any  other.     Ape-    «n^aSSIx^ 
ridve  medicines  are  proper  for  a    the  rcMOM  oa 
man  subject  to  the  stone,  by  rea-    J'jJyJkV^ 
son  that  opening  and  dilating  the    BiJuadsd. 
passages,  they  help  forward  the 

1  The  author  here  agmin  refen  to  Skephca  de  la  Boltie, 
died  of  a  dy watery  in  lAOS. 
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slimy  iqaUer  Vfhereof  gravel  and  the  stone  are 
engendered,  and  convey  that  downward  which 
be^ns  to  harden  and  gather  in  the  reins :  ape- 
ritive thines  are  dangerous  for  a  man  subject  to 
the  stone,  by  reason  that  opening  and  dilating 
the  passage,  they  help  forward  toward  the  reins 
the  matter  proper  to  create  the  stone,  which, 
by  their  own  propension  that  way,  being  apt  to 
seize  it,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  so  conveyed  ^ther  must 
remain  behind ;  moreover,  if  the  medicine  hap- 
pen to  meet  any  thing  too  large  to  be  carried 
through  all  those  narrow  passages  it  must  pass 
to  be  ez])elled,  that  obstruction,  whatever  it  is. 
being  stirred  by  these  aperitive  things,  ana 
thrown  into  those  narrow  passages,  coming  to 
stop  them,  will  occasion  a  most  certain  and 
most  painful  death.  They  have  the  like  con- 
sistency in  the  advices  they  give  ns  for  the  reffi- 
men  of  life :  it  is  good  to  wSke  water  often,  for 
we  experimentally  see  that,  in  letting  it  lie  long 
in  the  bladder,  we  give  it  time  to  settle  the 
sediment,  which  will  concrete  into  a  stone :  it 
is  not  good  to  make  water  often,  for  the  heavy 
excrements  it  carries  along  with  it  will  not  be 
voided  without  violence,  as  we  see^  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  torrent  that  runs  with  force  washes 
the  ground  it  rolls  over,  much  clearer  than  the 
coune  of  a  slow  and  tardy  stream.  Likewise 
it  is  good  to  have  often  to  do  with  women,  for 
that  opens  the  passages,  and  helps  to  evacuate 
gravel :  it  is  not  good  to  have  often  to  do  with 
women,  because  it  heats,  tires,  and  weakens  the 
reins.  It  is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot 
waters,  forasmuch  as  that  refreshes  and  mollifies 
the  place  where  the  gravel  and  stone  lie  j  and 
it  is  also  ill,  by  reason  that  this  application  of 
external  heat  helps  the  reins  to  bake,  harden, 
and  petrify  the  matter  so  disposed.  For  those 
who  are  at  the  bath,  it  is  most  healthful  to  eat 
little  at  niffht,  to  the  end  that  the  waten  they 
are  to  drink  the  next  morning  may  have  the 
better  operation  upon  an  empty  stomach :  on 
the  contrarv,  it  is  better  to  eat  little  at  dinner, 
that  it  hinder  not  the  operation  of  the  waters, 
which  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  not  to  oppress  the 
stomach  so  soon  after  the  other  labour,  but  leave 
the  office  of  digestion  to  the  nieht,  which  will 
much  better  penorm  it  than  the  day,  where  the 
body  and  soul  are  in  perpetual  motion  and 
action.  Thus  do  they  juggle  and  cant  in  all 
their  disoounes  at  onr  expense,  and  cannot  give 
one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect  a 
contrary  of  equal  force.  Let  them,  then,  no 
lonffcr  exclaim  against  those  who  in  ttiis  trouble 
of  sickness  suffer  themselves  to.be  (gently  guided 
by  their  own  appetite  and  the  advice  oi  nature, 
and  commit  themselves  to  the  common  fortune. 
I  have  seen,  in  mr  travels,  almost  all  the 

---ftj         nwttous  oaths  of  Christendom,  and 
'nmwj^ubMM    £^j.  g^jjjj^  yg^j^  p^j  jjj^^g  begun  to 

make  use  of  taem  myself,  for  I 
look  upon  bathing  as  generally  wholesome,  and 
believe  that  we  suffer  no  little  inconveniences  in 
our  health,  by  having  left  off  the  custom  that 


was  generally  observed  in  former  times,  almost 
by  all  nations,  and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing 
every  day ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  we 
are  much  we  worse  bv  having  our  limbs  crusted 
and  our  pores  stopped  with  dirt.  And  as  to  the 
drinkine  of  them,  fortune  has,  in  die  first  place, 
rendered  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my 
taste ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  natural  and 
simple,  which  at  least  carry  no  danger  with 
them,  though  they  do  us  no  good ;  of  which, 
the  infinite  crowd  of  people  ofall  sorts  of  com- 
plexions that  repair  tnither,  I  take  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee :  and  although  I  have  not 
there  observed  any  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous effects;  bu^  on  the  contrary,  having 
more  narrowly  than  ordinary  inouired  into  it, 
I  have  found  all  the  reports  or  such  opera- 
tions that  have  been  spread  abroad  in  those 
E laces,  ill  grounded  and  false,  and  those  that 
elieve  them  (as  people  are  wiUing  to  be  gulled 
in  what  Uiey  desire)  deceived  in  them ;  yet  I 
have  seldom  known  any  that  have  been  made 
worse  by  those  waters,  and  a  man  cannot 
honestly  deny  but  that  they  beget  a  better 
appetite,  help  digestion,  and  do  m  some  sort 
revive  us,  if  we  do  not  go  too  late,  and  in  too 
weak  a  condition,  which  I  would  dissuade 
every  one  firom  doing;  they  have  not  the  virtue 
to  raise  men  fit>m  desperate  and  inveterate  dis- 
eases, but  they  may  help  some  light  indisposition 
or  prevent  some  threatening  alteration.  He 
who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  so  much 
cheerfukiess  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  he  will  there  meet,  and  of  the  walks 
and  exercises  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  places 
in  which  baths  for  the  most  part  arc  situated 
invites  us,  will  doubtless  lose  the  best  and 
surest  part  of  their  effect.  For  this  reason  I 
have  hitherto  chosen  to  go  to  those  of  tlie 
most  pleasant  situation,  wiiere  there  was  the 
most  convenience  of  lodeing,  provision,  and 
company  ;  as  the  baths  of  Banieres  in  France ; 
those  or  Plombieres  in  the  fitintiers  of  Oermany 
and  Lorrain ;  those  of  Baden  in  Switserland ; 
those  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany ;  and  especially  those 
of  Delia  Vilk,  which  I  have  the  most^  and  at 
several  seasons,  frequented* 

Every  nation  has  particular  opiiuons  touching 
their  use,  and  sevoal  roles  and 
methods  in  n^g  them,  and  all    ^^  natioa 
of  them,  according  to  what  I    SmiwaJTrf 
have  seen,  almost  of  like  efiect.    b«thi. 
Drinking  them  is   not   at   all 
received  in  Qermany:   for  all  diseases  they 
bathe  only,  and  will  lie  dabblinff  in  the  water 
almost  from  sun  to  son.    In  Italy,  where  they 
drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  least  thirty,  and 
commonly  dnnk  the  water  mixed  with  some 
other  drugs,  to  make  *it  work  the  better :  we 
are  here  ordered  to  walk  to  digest  it:  there 
they  are  kept  in  bed  after  taking  it  till  it  be 
wrought  off,  their  stomachs  and  feet  have 
continually  hot  cloths  applied  to  them  all  the 
while :  and  as  the  Germans  have  a  particular 
practice,  geoierdly  to  use  cupping  and  scarifica- 
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tion  in  the  bath,  so  the  Italians  have  their 
doccUf  which  are  certun  little  streams  of  this 
hot  water  brought  through  pipes,  with  which 
they  bathe  an  hoar  in  the  morning  and  as  much 
in  the  afternoon,  for  a  month  together,  either 
the  head,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  where 
the  malady  lies.  There  are  infinite  other  va- 
rieties of  customs  in  every  country,  or  rather 
there  is  hardly  any  manner  of  resemblance  to 
one  another.  By  which  you  may  see  that  this 
part  of  physic,  to  which  alone  I  have  sub* 
mitted,  though  the  least  depending  upon  art 
of  all  others,  has  yet  a  great  share  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  everywhere  else 
manifest  in  the  profession. 

The  poets  say  whatever  they  please  with 
greater  emphasis  and  grace ;  witness  these  two 
epigrams : 

Aloon  hestemo  ngnom  Jovii  attigit  ]  ille 
QoamviB  marmoraiu,  Tim  patitur  mediei. 

Ecce  hodie,  juMiu  tranaferri  ex  aede  vetuaU, 
Effertar,  qoaniTla  ait  deua  atqoe  lapia.i 

Aloon*  did  yesterday  Jore'a  atatue  touch. 
Which,  although  marble,  anfEiBr'd  by  't  ao  much 
That  now  to.daT  'tia  order'd  that  it  shou'd 
Be  taken  from  th'  old  temple  where  it  atood ; 
Which,  aa  was  need,  without  delay  was  done, 
Although  he  was  a  god,  and  made  of  atone." 

And  the  other, 

Lotos  nobiaeum  est,  hiliria  esraayit ;  et  idem 
loTentus  mane  est  mortuus  Andragoras. 

Tam  snbitSB  mortis  eausam,  Faustine,  reqniria  ? 
In  somnis  medicum  viderat  Hermocratem.' 

Andra^ras  bath'd,  sopp'd,  and  went  well  to  bed 
Last  night,  bat  in  the  morning  was  found  dead  ; 
Wottld'st  know,  Fkustinns,  what  was  his  diaeaae? 
He  dreaming  saw  the  quack,  Hermocrates  ? 

Upon  which  I  will  relate  two  stories : — 
The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Chalosse  and  I 
have  betwixt  us  the  advowson  of 
a  benefice  of  great  extent,  at  the 
foot  of  our  mountains,  called 
Lahontan.  It  is  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  nook  as  'tis  said 
of  those  of  the  vale  of  An?rougne :  they  lived 
a  life  apart,  their  fashions,  clothes,  and  manners 
distinct  from  other  people;  were  ruled  and 
governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and  customs 
received  from  father  to  son,  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted, without  other  constraint  than  the  reve- 
rence to  custom.  This  little  state  had  continued 
from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition  that 
no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put  to  the 
trouble  of  enquirmg  into  their  doings,  no  advo- 
cate ever  retained  to  give  them  counsel,  nor 
stranger  ever  called  in  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences, nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  to  heg. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the 
other  world,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the 
purity  of  their  own  government :  till,  as  they 
say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  oi  their  fathers, 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  noble  ambition, 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  into  credit 


Two  pleasant 
stories  against 
the  practice  of 
lawyers  and 
physicians. 


>  AiiaonittB,  Epir.  IxidT. 
'  A  celabrated  pbysiciaa. 


and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sons  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary;  and  having  pat  him  to 
learn  to  write,  made  him  at  last  a  village  notary. 
This  fellow,  being  thus  puffed  up,  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  put  into 
the  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  nation :  the  first  prank  he  played  was  to 
advise  a  friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had 
offended  by  sawing  off  the  horns  of  one  of  hia 
goats,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  kine|s 
judges  thereabout ;  and  so  he  went  on  in  mis 
practice,  till  he  spoiled  all.  In  the  tail  of  this 
corruption,  they  say,  there  happened  another, 
and  of  worse  consequence,  by  means  of  a  phy- 
sician, who  took  it  into  his  head  to  jnarry  one 
of  their  daughters,  and  to  live  amongst  them. 
This  man  first  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the 
name  of  fevers,  rheums,  and  imposthnmes,  the 
seat  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines,  a  science 
till  then  utterly  unknown  to  them :  and  instead 
of  garlic,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases,  how  painful  or  extreme 
soever,  he  taught  them,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  cough,  or  any  little  cold,  to  take  Strang 
mixtures,  and  began  to  make  a  trade  not  oxuy 
of  their  healths,  but  of  their  lives.  They  swear 
that  till  then  they  never  perceived  the  evening 
air  to  be  offensive  to  the  head,  that  to  drink 
when  they  were  hot  was  hurtful,  or  that  the 
winds  of  autnnm  were  more  unwholesome  than 
those  of  the  spring;  that  since  this  use  of 
phasic  they  find  themselves  oppressed  with  a 
legion  of  unaccustomed  diseases,  and  that  they 
perceive  a  ^nend  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour, 
and  their  lives  cut  shorter  by  the  half.  Thia 
is  the  first  of  my  stories. 

The  other  is,  that  before  I  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  hearing  that  the  blood  of  a  he-eoat 
was  with  many  in  very  great  esteem,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  celestial  manna,  rained  down  upon 
these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  men,  and  having  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  men  of  understanding  for  an 
admirable  drug,  and  of  in&llible  operation :  I, 
who  have  ever  thought  myself  subject  to  all 
the  accidents  that  can  befal  other  men,  had  a 
mind,  in  my  perfect  health,  to  furnish  myself 
with  this  admirable  medicine,-  and  therefore 
gave  order  to  have  a  goat  fed  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  the  receipt ;  for  he  must  be  tak^ 
in  the  hottest  month  of  all  summer,  and  most 
only  have  aperitive  herbs  given  to  eat,  and 
white  wine  to  drink.  I  came  home  by  chance 
the  very  day  he  was  to  be  killed  ;  and  one 
came  and  told  me  that  ■  the  cook  had  found 
two  or  three  great  balls  in  his  pannch,  that 
rattled  against  one  another  amongst  what  be 
had  eaten :  I  was  curious  to  have  all  his  en- 
trails brouffht  before  me,  where,  having  caosed 
the  skin  that  enclosed  them  to  be  cut,  there 
tumbled  out  three  gpieat'  lumps,  as  light  as 
sponges,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  hoUdw ; 


»  If  artial,  ri.  53. 
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but  as  to  the  rest,  hard  and  firm  vrithoat,  spot- 
ted and  mixed  all  over  ivith  various  colours; 
one  was  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of 
an  ordinary  bowl ;  and  the  other  two  some- 
tiiing  less,  of  an  imperfect  roundness,  assecniins 
not  to  be  arrived  at  tlieir  full  growth.  I  find, 
by  enouirv  of  people  accustomed  to  open  these 
animals,  that  it  is  a  rare  and  unusual  accident. 
Tis  likely  these  are  stones  of  the  same  nature 
witli  our^ ;  and  if  so,  it  must  needs  be  a  very 
vain  hope  in  those  who  have  the  stone,  to  extract 
their  cure  from  the  blood  of  a  beast  who  was 
himself  to  die  of  the  same  disease.  For  to  say 
that  the  blood  does  not  particrpate  of  this  con- 
tagion, and  does  not  alter  its  wonted  virtue,  it 
is  rather  to  be  believed  that  nothing  is  engen- 
dered in  a  body  but  by  the  conspiracy  and 
communion  of  all  the  parts ;  the  whole  mass 
works  together,  though  one  part  contributes 
more  than  anoUicr,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  operations :  wherefore  it  is  \ery  likely  that 
there  was  some  petrifying  quality  in  sal  the 
parts  of  this  goat.  It  was  not  so  much  for  fear 
of  the  future,  and  for  fear  of  myself,  that  I  was 
curious  of  this  experiment,  but  because  it  ialls 
out  in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other  families, 
that  the  women  store  up  such  little  trumpery 
drugs  for  the  service  of  the  people,  using  the 
same  receipt  in  fifty  several  diseases,  such  a  re- 
ceipt as  they  will  not  take  themselves,  and  yet 
triumph  in  their  successes. 

For    the   rest,  I  honour   physicians,   not, 

according  to  the  precept,'  for  ne- 
JJjjJ^  ^  cessity  (for  to  this  jpassage  may 
tMm,  and  why.    be  Opposed  another  of  the  prophet, 

reproving  King  Asa  for  having 
recourse  to  a  physician*),  but  for  themselves, 
having  known  many  very  good  men  of  that 
profession,  and  most  worthy  to  be  beloved.  I 
do  not  attack  them;  'tis  their  art  I  inveigh 
against,  and  do  not  much  blame  them  for  maik- 
ing  their  advantage  of  our  folly,  for  most  men 
do  the  same.  Many  callings,  both  of  greater 
and  less  dignity  than  theirs,  have  no  other  foun- 
dation or  support  tlian  public  abuse.  When  I 
am  sick  I  send  for  them,  if  they  be  near,  only 
to  have  their  company,  and  fee  them-  as  others 
do.  I  give  them  leave  to  command  me  to  keep 
myself  warm,  because  I  naturally  love  to  do  it: 
to  appoint  leeks  or  lettuce  for  my  broth,  and 
to  onler  me  white  wine  or  claret,  and  so  all 
other  things  at  their  own  pleasure,  which  are 
indifferent  to  my  palate  and  custom.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  do  nothing  for  them  in  so 
doin^,  because  sharpness  and  ill-pieasing  tastes 
are  uddents  of  the  verj'  essence  of  physic. 
Lvcurgus  ordered  wine  for  the  sick  Spartans ; 
wny  ?  Because  they  abominated  the  drinking 
of  it  when  they  were  well :  -as  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  takes  it  for  a  rare  medi- 
cine in  his  fever,  because  that  naturally  he 


I  Homora  mediemm  propttr  iueemiiatem.Seei.  zumii.  I » 
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mortally  hates  the  taste.  How 
many  do  we  see  amongst  them  Phrsidaiis 
ofmy  humour,  that  despise  taking  SriSfSSg. 
of  physic  themselves,  are  men  of  themMiToT 
liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  con- 
trary sort  of  life  to  what  they  prescribe  others? 
What  is  thij^  but  flatly  to  abuse  our  simplicity? 
For  their  own  lives  and  healtlis  are  no  less  dear 
to  them  than  ours  are  to  us,  and  consequently 
they  would  accommodate  their  effects  to  their 
own  rules,  if  they  did  not  themselves  know  how 
false  tliey  arc. 

'Tis  the  fear  of  death  and  pain,  an  impatience 
of  the  disease,  and  a  violent  and  indiscreet  de- 
sire of  a  present  cure,  that  so  blinds  us;  'tis  pure 
cowardice  that  makes  our  belief  so  pliable  and 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon.  And  yet  most  men 
do  not  so  much  believe  as  they  acquiesce  and 
permit,  for  I  hear  them  find  fault  and  complain 
as  well  as  we ;  but  they  resolve  at  last,  '*  What 
should  I  do  then  ?"  As  if  impatience  were  of 
itself  abetter  remedy  than  patience.  Is  there 
any  one  of  Uiose  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  lie  persuaded  into  this  miserable  subjection, 
that  (toes  not  equally  surrender  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  impostures ;  who  docs  not  give  up  him- 
self to  the  mercy  of  whoever  has  the  impudence 
to  promise  him  a  cure  ?  The  Ba- 
byloniaos  carried  their  sick  into  Thenekper- 
the  public  place,  tlie  physician  SSiSid  i^'tK 
was  the  people;  every  one  that  uurket-pUee. 
passed  by  being,  in  humanity  and 
civility,  obligra  to  inquire  of  their  condition, 
and  ^ivc  some  advice  according  to  his  own 
experience.'  We  do  little  better,  therc  being 
no  so  rilly  a  woman  whose  charms  and  quack- 
eries we  do  not  make  use  of,  and  according  to 
my  humour,  if  I  werc  to  take  physic,  I  would 
sooner  choose  to  take  theirs  tLan  any  other, 
because  at  least,  if  it  docs  no  good,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  What  Homer*  and  Plato  said  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  were  all  physicians,  may 
be  said  of  all  nations ;  there  is  no  person  that 
does  not  boast  of  some  rare  recipe,  and  who  will 
not  venture  it  upon  his  neighbour,  if  he  will 
permit  him.  I  was  the  other  day  in  company, 
where  some  one  of  my  fraternity'  told  us  of  a 
new  sort  of  pills,  made  up  of  a  hundred  and  odd 
ingredients.  It  made  us  very  merry,  and  was 
a  singular  consolation,  for  what  rock  could 
withstand  so  great  a  battery  ?  And  yet  I  hear, 
by  those  who  made  trial  of  it^  that  the  least 
atom  of  gravel  will  not  stir  for  it. 

I  cannot  take  my  hand  from    ^Jf^^^J^f  *"*• 
the  paper  before  I  have  added  a    Slil^'lhSr 
word  or  two  more  concerning  the    pntcndad 
aMorance  they  g[ive  us  of  \&  in-    {jTllJuJr  df 
fallibility  of  Uieir  drugs,  and  the    their  dnigi. 
experiments    they    have    made. 
The  greatest  part,  I  tliink  above  two-thirds, 
of  the  medicinal  virtues,  consist  in  the  quint* 
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essence  or  occult  property  of  simples,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  other  instruction  than  use ;  for 
quintessence  is  no  odier  than  a  quality  of  which 
we  cannot,  by  our  reason,  find  out  the  cause. 
In  such  proofs,  those  tliey  pretend  to  have  ac- 
quired by  the  inspiration  of  some  demon,  I  am 
content  to  receive  (for  I  meddle  not  with 
miracles) ;  as  also  the  proo&  which  are  drawn 
from  things  Uiat,  upon  some  other  account,  often 
fall  into  use  amongst  us ;  as  if  in  wool,  where- 
with we  are  wont  to  clothe  ourselves,  there  have 
accidentally  some  occult  desiccative  property^ 
been  found  out  of  curing  kibed  heels,  or  as  if 
the  radish  we  eat  for  food  there  have  been 


in 


found  out  some  aperitive  operation.  Galen 
reports  that  a  man  happened  to  be  cured  of  a 
leposy  by  drinking  wine  out  of  a  vessel  into 
wnich  a  viper  had  crept  by  chance.  In  this 
example  we  find  the  means  and  a  very  likely 
guide  and  conduct  to  this  experience,  aa  we 
also  do  in  those  the  physicians  say  thev  have 
been  directed  to  by  the  example  of  some  beasts: 
but  in  most  of  their  other  experiments,  wherein 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  been  conducted 
by  lortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than 
cnance,  I  find  the  progress  of  this  information 
incredible.  I  take  a  man  looking  round  about 
him  upon  the  infinite  number  of  things,  plants, 
animaJSy  and  metals,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
he  would  begin  his  trial ;  and  though  his  first 
fancy  should  fix  him  upon  an  elk's  horn,  where- 
in he  must  nve  a  very  gentle  and  easy  belief, 
he  will  yet  find  himself  perplexed  in  his  second 
operation ;  there  are  so  many  maladies,  and  so 
many  circumstances  laid  before  him,  that  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  the  point  to 
which  the  perfection  of  his  experience  should 
arrive,  human  sense  will  be  at  the  end  of  its 
lesson ;  and  before  he  can,  amongst  this  infinity 
of  things,  find  out  what  this  horn,  is ;  amongst 
so  many  diseases,  what  is  epilepsy ;  the  many 
complexions  in  a  melancholic  person,  the  many 
seasons  in  winter,  the  many  nations,  in  the 
French,  the  many  ages  in  age,  the  many  celes- 
tial mutations  in  the  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Saturn,  and  the  many  parts  in  man's  body, 
nay,  in  a  finger :  being  in  all  this  dunected 
neither  by  argument,  conjectures,  example,  nor 
divine  inspirations,  but  merely  by  the  sole  mo- 
tion of  fortune ;  it  must  be  by  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial, reg^ular,  and.  methodical  fortune.  And 
after  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can  he  assure 
himself  that  it  was  not  because  the  disease  was 
arrived  at  its  period  ?  or  an  efiect  of  chance  ? 
or  the  operation  of  something  the  patient  had 
eaten,  drunk,  or  touched  that  day?  or  by  virtue 
of  his  grandmother's  prayers  ?  And,  moreover, 
had  this  experiment  been  perfect,  how  many 
times  was  it  reiterated,  and  this  long  beadroll 
of  fortunes  and  encounters  strung  anew  from 
chance,  to  conclude  a  certain  ruU?  And  when 
the  rule  is  concluded,  by  whom,  I  pray  you  7 
Of  so  many  millions,  there  are  but  three  men 

*  Mamret  de  Onunmont,  widow  of  Jean  do  Dnrfort.  Seig* 
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who  take  upon  them  to  record  their  experiments. 
And  must  chance  needs  just  meet  one  of  tfaeM  ? 
What  if  another,  and  a  hundred  others,  haTe 
made  contrary  experiments  ?  We  might,  per- 
hapsy  have  some  light  in  this,  were  all  the 
judgments  and  ar^ments  of  men  known  to  as : 
out  that  three  witnesses,  three  doctors,  sboold 
lord  it  over  all  mankind  is  against  all  reason : 
it  were  fit  that  human  nature  should  ha^e 
deputed  and  culled  them  out,  and  that  they 
were  dechired  our  oontroUers  by  express  letters 
patent. 

To  Madamb  db  Dv&as.^ 

<<  Madam,— The  last  time  yon  came  to  see 
me  you  found  me  at  work  upon  this  chapter, 
and  as  these  trifles  may  some  time  or  other 
happen  to  fiill  into  your  ladyship's  hands,  I 
would  have  them  Mar  witness  of  the  great 
honour  which  the  author  will  feel  in  any  favour 
you  shall  please  to  show  them.  You  will  here 
find  the  same  air  and  manner  you  have  observed 
in  his  conversation.  And  thoueh  I  could  have 
borrowed  some  better  and  more  mvonrable  dress 
than  my  own,  I  would  not  have,  done  it,  for  I 
require  nothing  more  of  these  writings  but  to 
present  me  to  your  memory  such  as  I  naturally 
am.  The  same  conditions  and  faculties  your 
ladyship  has  been  pleased  to  firequent  and 
receive  with  much  more  honour  and  courtesy 
than  they  deserve,  I  will  put  together,  but 
without  alteration,  in  one  sofid  body,  that  may 
perhaps  continue  some  years,  or  some  days, 
afto  1  am  gone ;  where  you  may  find  ihem 
again  when  vou  shall  please  to  refresh  your 
memory,  without  putting  you  to  any  greater 
trouble;  neither  are  they  worth  it:  I  desire 
that  you  should  continue  the  favour  of  vour 
fnencuhip  to  me  by  the  same  qualities  by  wnich 
it  was  acquired.  I  am  not  ambitious  umX  any 
one  should  love  and  esteem  me  more  dead-  than 
living.  The  humour  of  Tiberius'  is  ridiculous, 
but  yet  common,  who  was  more  sdidtous  to 
extend  his  renown  to  posterity,  than  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  men  of  ms  own  time.  If 
I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  world  could 
owe  commendation,  I  would  acquit  the  one  half 
to  have  the  other  in  hand,  that 
their  praises  might  come  quick  fe^SdpKST 
and  crowding  about  me,  more    Mtccntotfa«t 


thick  than  long,  more  full  than  jjj^  p«»- 
durable;  and  let  them  cease,  in 
God's  name,  with  my  knowledg^e,  and  when 
the  sweet  sound  can  no  longer  pierce  my  ears. 
It  would  be  an  idle  humour  to  go  about,  now 
that  I  am  going  to  forsake  the  commerce  of 
men,  to  ofifer  myself  to  them  by  a  new  recom- 
mendation. I  make  no  account  of  the  goods 
I  could  not  employ  in  the  service  of  my  life. 
And  such  as  I  am,  I  yriVL  bo  it  elsewhere  than 
on  paper :  my  art  and  industry  have  been  ever 
directed  to  render  me  good  for  something ;  and 
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my  Btodies  to  teach  me  to  do,  and  not  to  write. 
I  hare  made  it  my  whole  businen  to  frame  my 
life :  this  has  been  my  trade  and  my  work :  I 
am  1698  a  writer  of  books  than  any  thing  else. 
I  have  coveted  understanding  for  the  service  of 
my  present  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to 
lay  up  a  stock  for  my  posteritv.  He  that  has 
any  thing  of  value  m  him,  let  him  make  it 
appear  in  his  manners,  in  his  ordinary  dis- 
courses, in  bis  courtships  and  his  quarrels,  in 
play,  in  bed,  at  table,  in  the  management  of 
bis  afiairs,  in  his  domestic  economy  ;  those  that 
I  see  make  good  books  in  ill  breeches  should 
fint  have  mended  their  breeches,  if  they  would 
have  been  ruled  by  me.  Ask  a  Spartan  whe- 
ther he  had  rather  be  a  good  orator  or  a  good 
soldier?  And  if  I  was  asked  the  same  question, 
I  would  rather  choose  to  be  a  good  cook,  had 
I  not  one  abready  to  serve  me.  Good  God ! 
madam,  how  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of 
being  a  pretty  fellow  at  writing,  and  an  ass 
and  a  sot  in  every  thing  else.  Yet  I  had  rather 
be  a  fool  in  any  thing  than  to  have  made  so  ill 
a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my  talent.  And  I 
am  so  fiir  from  expecting  to  earn  any  new  repu- 
tation by  these  fbUies,  that  ishall  tnink  I  come 
off  pretty  well,  if  I  lose  nothing  by  them  of 
that  little  I  had  before ;  for  besides  that  this 
mute  and  dead  paintmg  will  take  from  my 
natural  bein^,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  my 
better  condition,  but  is  much  lapsed  from  my 
former  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  looks  &ded 
and  withered.  I  am  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
barrri,  which  begins  to  taste  of  the  lees. 

"  Ajid  for  the  rest,  madam,  I  should  not  have 
dared  tp  make  so  bold  with  the  mysteries  of 
physic,  considering  the  esteem  that  you  and  so 
many  others  have  of  it,  had  I  not  nad  encou- 
ragement from  their  own  authors.  I  believe 
they  have  only  two  ancient  Latin  writers,  Pliny 
and  Celsus :  if  these  ever  (all  into  your  hands^ 
you  will  find  that  they  speak  much  more  rudely 
of  their  art  than  I  do ;  I  but  pinch  it,  they  cut 
its  throat.  Pliny,*  amongst  other  things,  twits 
them  with  this,  that  when  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  that  is,  when  they  have  done  the 
utmost  ot  what  they  are  able  to  do,  they  have  a 
pretty  device  to  save  themselves,  or  recom* 
menaing  their  patients,  whom  they  teased  and 
tormented  with  drugs  and  diets  to  no  purpose, 
some  to  vows  and  miracles,  and  others  to  hot 
baths.  {Be  not  angry,  madam :  he  speaks  not 
of  the  baths  in  these  parts  whicn  are  under  the 
protection  of  your  house,  and  are  altogether 
GramonUn).  They  have,  besides,  another  way 
of  saving  their  crrait,  of  ridding  their  hands  of 
us,  and  securing  themselves  from  the  reproaches 
we  might  cast  in  their  teeth  of  our  little  amend- 
ment, when  they  have  had  us  so  long  in  their 
hands,  that  they  have  not  one  more  invention  left 
wherewith  to  amuse  us ;  which  is,  to  send  us  to 
the  better  air  of  some  other  country.  This, 
madam,  is  enough ;  you  will  give  me  leave  to 


>  Pliny,  ziix.  t. 


return  to  my  former  discourse,  from  which  I  so 
far  digressed,  to  have  a  litUe  chat  with  you." 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles,  who  being  asked 
how  he  did  ?  "  You  may  judge," 
says  he,  "  by  these,"  shewing  '«  ^**  ■  «»n- 
some  litde  amulets  he  had  tied  u?-? j^'rX''' 
about  his  neck  and  arms.'  By.  put  himaeif 
which  he  would  infer  that  he  '"^  «he  h»nd. 
must  needs  be  very  sick  when  he  SIum!  ^  ^**' 
was  reduced  to  having  recourse 
to  such  idle  and  vain  fopperies,  and  to  sufferin^r 
himself  to  be  so  furnished.  I  do  not  say  1 
may  not  one  day  be  so  much  a  fool  as  to  commit 
my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy  and  govern- 
ment of  physicians.  I  may  &11  into  such  frenzy. 
I  cannot  answer  for  my  future  constancy :  but 
then,  if  any  one  ask  me  how  I  do?  I  may  also 
answer  as  Pericles  did,  "  You  may  jud^e  by 
this,"  shewinsr  my  hand  laden  wim  six  drams 
of  opiate.  It  will  be  a  very  evident  si^n 
of  a  violent  sickness :  and  my  judgment  will  be 
very  much  out  of  order :  if  once  fear  and  im- 
patience set  such  an  advantage  over  me,  it  may 
very  well  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  dreadful 
fever  in  my  mind. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  plead  this  cause, 
which  I  littie  enougn  understand,  a  littie  to 
back  and  support  the  natural  aversion  to  drugs 
and  the  practice  of  physic,  I  have  derived  from 
my  ancestors ;  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  a  mere 
stupid  and  temerarious  aversion,  but  have  a 
little  more  form ;  and  also  that  they  who  shall 
see  me  so  obstinate  in  my  resolution  aMnst  all 
exhortation  and  menaces  that  shall  be  given 
me,  when  my  infirmity  shall  press  hardest  upon 
me,  may  not  think  'tis  mere  obstinacy  in  me : 
or  any  one  so  ill-natured  as  to  judge  it  to  be 
any  motive  of  glory ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange 
ambition  to  seek  to  gain  honour  by  an  action 
my  gardener  or  my  groom  can  perform  as  well 
as  I.  Certainly  I  nave  not  a  heart  so  tumorous 
and  windy  that  I  should  exchange  so  solid 
a  pleasure  as  health  for  an  airy  and  imaginary 
pleasure.  Glory,  even  that  or  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon,  is  too  dear  bought  to  a  man  of  my 
humour,  if  it  cost  him  three  swinging  fits  of  the 
stone.  Give  me  health,  in  God's  name  !  Such 
as  love  physic  may  aho  have  great  and  con- 
vincing considerations :  I  do  not  hate  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own :  I  am  so  far  from  being 
angry  to  see  a  disagreement  betwixt  mine  and 
other  men's  judgments,  and  from  rendering 
ntyself  unfit  for  the  society  of  men,  by  being  of 
another  sense  and  party  than  mine,  that  on  the 
contrary  (the  most  ^neral  way  that  nsiture  has 
followed  being  variety,  and  more  in  sou)s  than 
bodies,  forasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  more  supple 
substance,  and  more  susceptible  of  forms),  1 
find  it  much  more  rare  to  see  our  humours  and 
designs  jump  and  agree.  And  there  never  wnt- 
in  the  world  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  titan 
two  hairs  or  two  grains :  the  most  universal 
quality  is  diversity. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


CHAPTEH   I. 

OF  PROFIT  AND  HONBSTT. 

No  man  is  free  from  saying  silly  things ;  but 
the  misfortane  is  when  we  endeavour  to  give 
them  an  air  of  importance: 

N«  iftte  magno  eonatn  mtgnM  iingM  dixerit.' 

*<  The  man,  in  troth,  with  mnch  ado, 
Hm  proved  that  one  and  one  make  two." 

This  no  way  regards  me :  mine  escape  me 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  are  little 
worth:  and  so  much  the  better:  I  would  im- 
mediately part  with  them  for  what  they  cost 
me,  and  neither  buy  nor  sell  them  but  according 
to  their  weight ;  I  write  as  I  speak  in  common 
conversation ;  and  that  this  is  true,  I  here  give 
you  an  example. 

To  whom  ought  not  perfidy  to  be  hateful,  when 
even  Tiberius  himself  refused  it 

!?SSi%  ^  »°  ^"^  <lf.  *^e  gr«^test  im- 
Tiberiu.  portancc  to  him?    Advice  was 

sent  him  from  Germany  that,  if 
he  thought  fit,  they  would  rid  him  of  Arminius 
by  poison :'  Arminius,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  enemy  the  Romans  had  to  deal  with, 
who  had  destroyed  their  legions  under  the  con- 
duct of  Varus,  and  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
enlareement  of  their  dominions  in  that  country. 
But  Tiberius  made  answer,  '^  That  the  Romans 
were  used  to  take  veneeance  on  their  enemies 
by  open  and  honourf3)le  means,  with  their 
sworos  in  their  hands,  and  not  by  fraud  and 
deceit."  Here  utility  and  policy  gave  place  to 
honesty.  You  will  tell  me  that  he  was  an  im- 
pudent deceiver  himself,  and  spoke  contrary  to 
nis  sentiments :  I  believe  he  did:  it  is  no  great 
miracle  in  men  of  his  profession.  But  the 
acknowledgment  due  to  virtue  is  not  the  less 
valid  for  £«ing  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man ;  inasmucn  as  truth  wrings  it  from  him, 
and  though  he  will  not  receive  it  in  hb  heart, 
he  at  least  wean  it  as  a  useful  disguise. 

Our  outward  and  inward  frame  is  full. of 
imperfection ;  but  there  is  nothing  useless  in 
nature,  not  even  inutility  itself:  nothing  hav- 
ing slipped  into.diis  universe  that  does  not 
possess  some  proper  place  in  it.  Our  being  is 
cemented  yrith  sickly  qualities :  ambition,  jea- 
lousy, envy,  revenge,  superstition,  and  despair, 
have  so  natural  a  possession  in  us,  that  the 
imaee  is  discerned  in  beasts ;  even  that  nnna- 
tnral  vice  cruelty  itself;  for,  though  ever  so 
compassionate,  we  feel  within  I  know  not  what 
tart,  sweet,  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
suffer :  children  themselves  feel  it : 


Ltin, 


*  Terent.  Hemt.  til.  6, 8. 
>  Tacitna,  AmuU.  ii.  88. 

•  Lociet  iL  1. 


SnaTe  man  magno,  tnrbantibfw 
E  tena  magnum  alterina  apeetaie 

'*  "na  aweet  firom  land  to  tee  a  atorm  at  nen. 
And  otheza  ainking,  whilat  ooraelvei  are  frM  t*' 

whoever  should  divest  man  of  the  seeds  of 
these  qualities  would  destr^  Uie  fandamental 
conditions  of  human  life,  bo  in 
all  governments  there  are  neces-  ^^^ 
sary  offices,  which  are  not  only  mmoi 
vile,  but  vicious  too :  vices  have 
there  a  place,  aiid  help  to  make  up  the 
our  piecing,  as  poisons  are  useful  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  If  they  become  ezcosable 
because  they  are  of  use  to  us,  and  that  the 
common  necessity  covers  their  tnie  qualities, 
we  are  to  resign  this  part  to  the  most  robust 
and  least  feaiml  of  the  people,  who  sacrifice 
their  honour  and  opulence,  as  others  of  old 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try ;  we  who  are  weaker  take  upon  as  the  parts 
that  are  both  more  easy  and  less  haaaraoos. 
The  public  ^^ood  requires  that  men  should 
betray,  and  he,  eind  murder ;  but  let  us  leave 
this  commisttom  to  those  that  are  more  pliahla 
and  obedient. 

Certes,  I  have  often  been  vexed  to  see  judges 
impudently  making  use  of  fraud  and  fidse  hopes 
of  pardcm  and  favour  to  cosen  a  poor  criminal 
into  a  confession  of  the  fact  alleged  against 
him.  It  would  become  iustice,  and  Plato  him- 
self who  countenances  tbis  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, to  furnish  me  with  other  means  more 
worthy  -of  my  approbation :  this  is  a  malicious 
justice,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  no  less  violated  by 
itself  than  by  others.  I  replied  to  one,  not  long 
since,  that  I  who  should  hardly  be  drawn  in  to 
betray  my  prince  for  any  private  man,  shoald  be 
very  much  ashamed  to  betray  any  private  man 
for  my  prince :  and  I  do  not  only  hate  betne  ^ 
deceiver  'myself,  but  that  any  one  should  de- 
ceive me  or  others  by  my  means ;  I  will  neither 
affoni  matter  nor  oocasiqn  to  any  such  thing. 

In  the  little  I  have  had  to  negociate  betwixt 
our  princes/ in  the  divisions  and  sub-divisonsbj 
which  we  are  at  this  time  torn  to 
pieces,  I  have  been  very  careful 
that  they  should  neither  be  de- 
ceived in  me,  nor  deceive  others 
by  me.  People  of  that  sort  of 
trade  are  very  reserved,  and  pretend  to  be  the 
most  moderate  imaffinable,  and  to  chime  in  as 
much  as  possible  wiSi  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do ;  but,  for  m^  part,  1 
shew  myself  in  my  true  opinion,  and  m  a  form 
as  mucn  my  own  as  I  can :  a  novice  and  raw 
negociator,  I  had  rather  fail  in  the  afiair  I  am 
about,  than  be  wanting  to  myself.    And  yet 


VoQtaigna  n 
▼erj  tender 


<  Between  the  King  ef  NaTtm,  afterwaida  Henry  IV.  of 
nance,  and  the  Duke  ef  Oiiiae,  Heniy  oC  Lomine.  See 
De  Thoo,  dt  rud  Amk 
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I  hare  hitherto  had  the  good  luck  (for  fortune 
has  donhtlesB  the  best  share  in  it),  that  little  has 
paned  firom  hand  to  hand  with  less  suspicion, 
or  with  more  fiivour  and  secresy.  I  have  a  free 
and  open  way  that  easily  insinuates  itself,  and 
obtains  belief  with  those  with  whom  I  am  to 
deal,  at  the  first  meeting.  Sincerity,  and  pure 
tmth,  in  what  age  soever,  find  their  opportunity 
and  advantage;  and  brides,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  a  man,  who  treats  without  any  in- 
terest of  his  own,  is  never  hateful  or  suspected ; 
and  he  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  answer 
of  Hyperides  to  the  Athenians,  who  complained 
of  his  haxsh  way  of  speakine  to  them :  *'  Gen- 
tlemen, do  not  consider  whether  or  no  I  am 
free-spoken,  but  whether  I  am  so  without  a  bribe, 
and  without  any  advantage  to  my  own  afiairs."' 
Mv  fireedom  of  speech  has  also  easily  acquit- 
tea  me  firom  all  suspicion  of  dissemblmg:  my 
vebemency  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  how  home 
and  bitter  soever  {[so  that  I  could  not  have  said 
worse  behind  their  backs),  and  carrying  along 
with  it  a  manifest  shew  or  simplicity  and  indi^ 
ference.  I  pretend  to  no  other  fruit  by  acting 
than  to  act,  and  add  to  it  no  long  windings-up, 
nor  proposals ;  every  action  pUys  its  own  game ; 
win  if  it  can. 

As  to  tiie  rest,  I  am  not  biassed  by  any  pas- 
sion, either  of  love  or  hatred  towards  the  great, 
nor  have  my  will  fettered  eiUier  by  particular 
injury  or  obli^tion.  I  look  upon  our  kings 
with  an  .affection  simply  loyal  and  respectful, 
neither  prompted  on,  nor  restrained  by,  any 
oriyate  interest,  and  I  love  myself  for  it. 
Neither  does  the  general  or  just  cause  attract 
roe  otherwise  than  with  moderation,  and  with- 
out animosity.  I  am  not  subject  to  all-in-all, 
Chorough-«)ing  engagements.  Anger  and  hatred 
are  beyond  the  duty  of  justice ;  and  are  passions 
only  useful  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves strictiy  to  their  duty  by  simple  reason  : 
Utatur  motu  animi  qta  uti  ratione  rum  potest,^ 
"  He  only  employs  nis  passion  that  can  make 
no  use  of  his  reason."  All  lawful  and  ^uitable 
intentions  are  moderate  and  equable  of  them- 
selves ;  if  otherwise,  they  degenerate  into  sedi- 
tious and  unlawful :  this  is  it  which  makes  me 
walk  every  where  with  my  head  erect,  my  face 
and  heart  open.  To  confess  the  truth,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  confess  it,  I  should  easily,  in 
case  of  need,  light  up  one  candle  to  St.  Michael, 
and  another  to  his  dragon,  like  the  old  woman ; 
I  will  follow  the  ri^ht  cause  even  to  the  fire ; 
but  without  the  fire  if  I  can.  Let  Montaigne  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  public  ruin  if  need  be ;  but 
if  there  be  no  need,  I  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  fortune  that  saves  him ;  and  I  will 
make  use  of  all  the  length  of  line  my  duty 
allows  for  his  preservation.    Was  it  not  Atticus 


1  Platerdi*  0«  iht  Diference  between  a  FMtertr  and  a 
Friend. 
s  Cioero,  Tuec.  Qtute,  It.  SS. 

*  NejMM,  in  vUd. 

*  lAfj,  zxzii.  Si*    T)m  wofda  in  Clw  test  are  ipsieirlut 
diff«Kati 


That  it  !■ 
Dcitberlionoor- 
able  nor  bonot 
to  atand  nauter 
in  a  dvil  war. 


who,  being  of  the  just  but  losing  side,  preserved 
himself  by  his  moderation  in  that  universal 
shipwreck  of  the  world,  amongst  so  many 
changes  and  revolutions?'  In  private  men, 
such  as  he,  it  is  much  easier ;  and,  in  such  sort 
of  business,  I  find  a  man  may  justly  be  ambi- 
tious not  to  be  meddling. 

For  a  man,  indeed,  to  be  wavering  and 
irresolute,  to  keep  his  affections 
unmoved  and  without  inclination, 
in  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
and  a  public  division,  I  neither 
think  handsome  nor  honest: — 
Ea  turn  mecUoy  sed  nulla  via  atj  velut  eventum 
expectantium,  quo  fartutUB  connUa  sua  appli" 
cent^  «  That  is  not  a  middle  way,  but  no 
way,  to  expect  events  and  refer  their  resolutions 
to  fortune."  This  may  be  allowed  in  our 
neighbours'  afiairs ;  and  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, suspended  his  inclination  in  this  way, 
betwixt  tne  Greeks  and  barbarians,  keeping  an 
ambassador  residing  with  presents  at  Delpnos, 
to  lie  and  wateh  to  see  which  way  fortune 
would  incline,  and  then  teke  immediate  oppor- 
tonity  to  fall  in  with  the  victors.'  It  woiua  be 
a  kind  of  treason  to  proceed  after  this  manner 
in  our  own  domestic  afiairs,  wherein  we  must 
of  necessity  be  of  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
though  I  hold  it  more  excusable  for  a  roan  to 
sit  stiU,  when  he  has  no  oflice  or  command  to 
call  him  out  to  action,  except  in  foreign  expe- 
ditions; to  which,  however,  according  to  our 
laws,  no  man  is  pressed  a^inst  his  will :  and 
yet  I  don't  excuse  myself  upon  these  terms. 
Kven  those  who  wholly  engage  themselves  in 
such  a  war  may  behave  themselves  with  so 
much  moderation  and  temper  that  the  storm 
may  fly  over  their  heads  without  doing  them 
any  -harm.  Had  we  not  reason  to  expect  such 
an  issue  in  the  person  of  the  Sieur  de  Morvil- 
liers,  late  Bishop  of  Orleans  7*  And  I  know 
several  who,  though  they  behave  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  vigour  in  the 
present  war,  whose  manners  are  yet  so  genUe, 
obliging,  and  just,  that  they  will  certainly 
stend  firm,  whatever  event  heaven  is  preparing 
for  us.  •  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  properly 
belonsB  to  kings  only  to  quarrel  with  kings ; 
and  wugh  at  these  bully-rooks  that,  out  ot 
wantonness  of  courage,  put  themselves  forward 
in  so  disproportioned  disputes :  for  a  man-  has 
never  the  more  particular  quarrel  with  a  prince 
for  marching  openly  and  boldly  against  him, 
for  his  own  nonour  and  according  to  his  duty : 
if  the  latter  does  not  love  such  a  person  he  docs 
better,  he  has  an  esteem  for  him  ;  and  the  cause 
of  defending  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom,  has  this  always  especialW 
annexed  to  i^  that  even  those  who,  for  their 


>  Herod,  vii.  ISS. 

*  Jean  de  Morrillien^  Buho|l  of  Orleana  and  Keeper  of 
tlie  Seal*  of  Prance,  bom  at  Blob  in  l&OO,  died  at  Toura  in 
1377.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  trrat^  of  Cambr^  and 
tbe  Council  of  Trent.  He  waa  a  warm  friend  of  tbe  Ouiae, 
or  Anti-reform  party,  but  waa  never  goiltj  of  peraecntion. 
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own  private  interest,  invade  them,  excuse,  if 
thev  do  not  bonour  the  defenden. 
But  we  ought  not,  as  the  fashion  is  at  pre- 

Viees  dii-  ^^^*  *®  honour  with  the  name  of 

guiied  under  ^uty ,  that  peevishness  and  inward 
the  name  of  discontent  which  spring  from 
^"*^''^'  private  interest  and  passion ;  nor 

call  treacherous  and  malicious  conduct  courage. 
People  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  their  propen- 
sity to  mischief  and  violence,  thoueh  it  is  not 
the  cause,  but  their  interest,  that  inflames  them ; 
they  kindle  and  beffin  a  war,  not  because  it  is 
just,  but  because  it  is  war. 

Nothing  hinders  a  man  from  behaving  him- 
self discreetly,  without  any  breach  of  his  loyalty, 
amount  the  adverse  party;  carry  yourself 
then,  if  not  with  the  same  equal  affection  (for 
that  18  capable  of  different  measures),  at  least 
with  an  affection  moderate,  well  tempered,  and 
such  as  shall  not  so  engage  you  to  one  party 
that  it  may  daim  all  you  are  able  to  do  tor  i^ 
and  content  yourself  also  with  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  todr  ftvoor,  and  swim  in  trouoled 
waters,  without  fishing  in  them. 

The  other  way  of  tmering  a  man's  self,  and 
the  utmost  service  he  is  able  to  do,  both  to  one 
party  and  the  other,  has  yet  in  it  less  of  pru- 
dence than  conscience,  boes  not  he  to  woom 
you  betray  another,  by  whom  yon  were  as 
welcomed  as  by  himself,  know  that  you  will  at 
another  time  do  as  mudi  for  him  ?  He  holds 
yon  for  a  villain ;  and  in  the  mean  time  hears 
what  you  will  say,  gathers  intelligence  from 

Jrou,  and  works  hb  own  ends  out  of  your  dis- 
oyalty ;  for  double-dealing  men  are  useful  in 
bnnging  in,  but  we  must  have  a  care  they 
carry  out  as  little  as  possible. 

I  say  nothing  to  one  party  which  I  may  not 
upon  occasion  say  to  the  other,  with  perhaps  a 
little  alteration  of  accent ;  and  report  nothing 
but  things  either  indifferent  or  knovyn,  or  what 
is  of  common  consequence.'  I  cannot  suffer 
myself,  for  any  consideration,-  to  tell  them  a 
lie.  What  is  entrusted  to  my  secrecy  I  reli- 
giously conceal ;  but  I  take  as  few  trusts  of  that 
nature  upon  me  as  I  can  ;  the  secrets  of  princes 
are  a  troublesome  burden  to  such  as  are  not 
interested  in  them.  I  very  wilUngly  capitulate 
that  they  trust  me  with  little,  but  that  they 
confidently  rely  upon  what  I  tell  them.  I 
have  ever  known  more  than  I  desired.  One 
open  wa)r  of  speaking  opens  another  0]^n  way 
of  speakinff,  and  draws  out  discoveries,  like 
wine  and  love.  Philippides,  in  my  opinion, 
answered  Kinj^  Lysimachus  ver^  discreetly, 
who  asking  him  what  part  of  his  estate  he 
should  bestow  upon  him, — "  What  you  will," 
said  he,  **  provided  it  be  none  of  your  secrets."' 
I  see*  every  one  mutters,  and  is  displeased,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  affair  be  ooncealea  from  him 
wherein  he  is  employed,  or  that  there  be  any 
reservation  in  the  case;  for  my  part,  I  am 
content  to  know  no  more  of  the  business  than 


>  Fltttarch,  on  C^uriMUg. 


what  they  desire  I  should  employ  myaelf  in, 
nor  desire  that  my  knowledge  snoiild  exceed  or 
constrain  my  wora.  If  I  must  serve  for  an  in- 
strument of  deceit,  let  it  be  at  least  with  a  safe 
conscience ;  I  would  not  be  reputed  a  servant 
so  affectionate  or  so  loyal,  as  to  be  fit  to 
betray  any  one ;  he  who  is  unfidtfafbl  to  himself 
is  excusably  so  to  his  master.  But  diere  are 
princes  who  do  not  accept  men  by  halves,  and 
despise  limited  and  conditional  services.  I 
cannot  help  it ;  I  truly  tell  them  bow  for  I  can 
go ;  for  a  slave  I  would  not  be,  but  nixm  very 
good  reason;  and  not  even  then.  And  they 
also  are  to  blame  to  reauure  firom  a  fireeman  thie 
same  subjection  and  obligation  to  their  service, 
that  they  do  from  one  whom  they  have  made 
and  bought,  or  whose  fortune  particalarly 
and  expressly  depends  upon  theirs.  The  laws 
have  delivered  me  firom  a  great  anxiety ;  they 
have  chosen  a  master  for  me ;  all  other  sope- 
riority  and  obligation  ought  to  be  relative  to 
that,  and  out  off  fiiom  everything  else.  Yet  is 
not  this  to  say  that,  if  my  a&etion  should 
otherwise  sway  and  incline  me,  my  hand  would 
presently  obey  it :  the  will  and  desore  are  a 
law  to  themaelyes ;  but  actions  must  receive 
conimission  finom  the  public  appointmentw 

All  this  proceeding  of  mine  is  a  little  disEo- 
nant  from  theordinaiy  forms ;  it  would  produce 
no  great  effects,  nor  be  of  any  long  duration ; 
innocence  itself  could  not,  in  this  age  of  oaia, 
either  neffociate  without  dissimulation,  or  tiaffic 
without  Tying ;  and  public  employments  are 
by  no  means  to  my  palate ;  what  my  profession 
requires  I  perform  after  the  most  private  manner 
tliat  I  can.  Being  young,  I  was  engaged  np 
to  the  ears  in  business,  and  it  succeeaea  well ; 
but  I  disengaged  mysdf  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
have  often  since  avoided  meddling  in  it,  seldom 
accepted,  and  never  asked  it ;  keeping  my  back 
still  turned  to  ambition,  but,  if  not  like  rowers, 
who  advance  backward,  yet  so  nevertheless 
that  I  am  lesft  obliged  to  my  resolution  than 
to  my  good  fortune,  that  I  was  not  wholly 
embarked  in  it.  For  there  are  ways,  less  dis- 
pleasing to  my  taste,  and  more  suitable  to  my 
ability,  by  which,  if  she  had  formerly  called 
me  to  the  public  service,  and  my  own  advance- 
ment towards  the  world's  opinion,  I  know  I 
should,  in  spite  of  all  my  own  arguments  to  tlie 
contrary,  have  pursued  them.  Such  as  com- 
monly say,  in  opposition  to  what  I  profess,  Uiat 
what  I  call  freedom,  simplicity,  and  plainness, 
in  my  manners,  is  art  and  subtlety,  and  raUier 
prudence  than  goodness,  industry  than  nature, 
good  sense  than  good  luck,  do  me  more  honour 
than  disgrace;  but  assuredly  they  make  my 
subtlety  too  subtle ;  and  whoever  has  followed 
me  close,  and  pryed  narrowly  into  roe,  I  will 

S've  him  the  victory  if  he  does  not  confess  that 
ere  is  no  rule  in  their  school  that  could 
answer  to  this  natural  motion,  and  maintain  an 
appearance  of  liberty  and  licence  so  equal  and 
inflexible,  through  so  many  various  and  crooked 
paths,  and  through  which  all  their  wit  and 
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endeavoori  could  never  have  led  them.  The 
way  of  truth  is  one,  and  simple :  that  of  par« 
ticular  profit,  and  the  commodity  of  aoairs 
fvith  wtiich  a  roan  is  entrusted,  is  double, 
unequal,  and  casual.  I  have  seen  these  coun- 
terfeit and  artificial  liberties  practised,  but  for 
the  most  part  without  success.  They  relish  of 
^sop's  ass,  who,  in  emulation  of  the  dog, 
sportively  clapped  his  two  fore- feet  upon  his 
master's  shoulden;  but  as  many  caresses  as 
the  dog  had  for  such  an  expression  of  kindness^ 
twice  so  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  had  the 
poor  ass  for  his  compliment :  Id  maxmk  querns 
que  decet  quod  est  ci^usque  suum  maximk.^ 
''  That  best  becomes  every  man  that  he  is  best 
at."  I  will  not  deprive  deceit  of  its  due ;  that 
would  be  to  understand  the  world  but  verv  ill ; 
I  know  it  has  often  been  of  great  use,  ana  that 
it  maintains  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of 
men's  affiurs.  There  are  vices  that  are  lawful, 
as  there  are  many  actions  either  good,  or  at  least 
excusable,  that  are  not  lawful  in  themselves. 

That  justice  which  in  itself  is  natural  and 
.  universal,  is  otherwise  and  more 
dransehmcKra  poWy  Ordered  than  that  other 
perfect  th«n  justice,  which  is  peculiar,  na- 
»*jg|~!*f„*»<*  tional,  and  wrested  to  the  ends 
tice.  of  governments :  Yen  luns  ger^ 

mameque  justUite  soUaam  et  eX' 
pressam  effigiem  nuUam  tenemus,  umbra  et 
imagimbm  utimur ; '  *'  We  retain  no  solid  and 
express  efiigies  of  true  right  and  justice ;  we 
have  only  the  shadow  and  notion  of  it ;"  inso- 
much that  the  sage  Dandamis,'  hearing  the 
lives  of  Socrates,  Fythagoras,  and  Diogenes 
cited,  judged  them  to  be  great  men  every  way, 
excepting  that  they  were  too  much  subjected  to 
the  reverence  of  the  laws;  which,  to  second 
and  authorise,  true  virtue  must  abate  very  much 
of  its  original  vigour ;  and  man v  vicious  actions 
are  introduced,  not  only  by  tneir  permission, 
but  advice ;  Ex  tenatuscaruultis  plebisque 
scitii  8celera  exercentur.^  "  Vicious  actions 
are  committed  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  common  laws."  I  follow  the  common 
phrase  that  distinguishes  betwixt  profitable  and 
honest  things ;  so  as  to  call  some  natural  actions 
that  are  not  only  profitable  and  necessary,  dis- 
honest and  foul. 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  examples  of  trea- 
chery. Two  pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace^  were  ndlen  into  dispute  about  their 
title;  the  emperor*  hindered  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  blows;  but  one  of  them,  under 
colour  of  bringing  things  to  a  friendly  issue  by 
an  interview,  having  invited  his  competitor  to 
an  entertainment  in  his  own  house,  took  and 
killed  him.    Justice  required  that  the  Romans 


1  Gctn,  i*  Q0k,  L  Si. 
s  Xd.  i*.  iiL  17. 

*  He  wM  an  Indian  ULg«  who  lived  is  Die  time  of  Alei- 
ander.  What  If  ontaigne  hen  Mye  of  htm  ia  reported  hj 
Plutareh,  Life  of  Ai€Mu%der,  In  Strabo,  XT.«  thia  Indian 
phUoeopher  u  called  Maodania. 

*  Feneea,  Ep.  9ft. 


should  have  satis&ction  for  this  offence;  but 
there  was  a  difiSculty  in  obtaining  it  by  ordi- 
nary ways.  What,  therefore,  they  could  not 
do  by  due  forms  of  law  without  a  war,  and 
without  danger,  they  resolved  to  do  by  trea- 
chery ;  what  they  could  not  honestly  do,  they 
did  profitably;  for  which  end  one  Pompon ius 
Flaccus  was  found  to  be  a  fit  instrument.  This 
man,  by  dissembled  words  and  assurances, 
having  drawn  the  other  into  his  snare,  instead 
of  the  honour  and  favour  he  had  promised  him, 
sent  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Kome.  Here 
one  traitor  betrayed  another,  contrary  to  com- 
mon custom ;  for  they  are  full  of  mistrust,  and 
'tis  hard  to  overreach  them  in  their  own  art : 
witness  the  sad  experience  we  have  lately  bad.' 

Let  who  will  be  Pomponius  Flaccus,  and 
there  are  enough  that  would  be ;  for  my  part, 
both  my  word  and  my  fiuth  are,  like  all  the 
rest,  parts  of  this  common  body ;  their  best 
effect  is  the  public  service ;  this  I  take  for  pre- 
supposed. But  as,  should  one  command  me  to 
taxe  charge  of  the  palace  and  the  records  there^ 
I  should  make  answer  that  I  tinderstood  it  not: 
or  the  command  of  a  conductor  of  pioneera,  1 
would  say  that  I  was  called  to  a  more  honoms 
able  employment :  so,  likewise,  he  that  would 
employ  me  to  lie,  betray,  and  forswear  mjrself, 
though  not  to  assassinate,  or  to  poison,  for  some 
notable  service,  I  should  say,  **  If  I  have  rob- 
bed or  stolen  any  thine  from  any  man,  send  me 
rather  to  the  gafleys.''  For  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  of  honour  to  say,  as  the  Lacedsmonians 
did,  having  been  defeated  by  Antipater  when 
just  upon  uie  point  of  concluding  an  agreement: 
**  You  may  impose  as  heavy  and  ruinous  taxes 
upon  us  as  you  please ;  but  to  command  us  to 
do  shameful  and  dishonest  things^  yon  will  lose 
your  time,  for  it  is  to  no  purpose."*  Every 
one  ought  to  take  the  same  oath  to  himself  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  made  their  judges  solemnly 
swear,  *fThat  they  would  not  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  though  ever  so 
much  commanded  to  it  bj  the  kinjp  them- 
selves."* In  such  commissions  there  is  an  evi- 
dent mark  of  ignominy  and  condemnation,  and 
he  who  gpves  it  does  at  the  same  time  accuse 
you ;  and  gives  it,  if  you  understand  it  right, 
for  a  btunden  and  a  punishment.  As  much  as 
the  public  afiairs  are  bettered  by  your  exploit, 
so  much  are  your  own  the  worse  ^  and  the  bet- 
ter you  behave  younelf  in  it,  'tis  so  much  the 
worse  for  yourself ;  and  it  will  be  no  new  thin^, 
nor  perhaps  without  some  colour  of  justice,  if 
the  saibe  person  ruin  you  who  set  you  at  work. 

If  treachery  can  be  in  any  case  excusable,  it 
must  be  only'so  when  it  is  practised  to  chastise 
and   betray   treachery.    There   are  examples 


•  BMeteupmria  and  Cotgai  the  fint,  brother  of  Bemetaleea, 
the  laat  kins  of  Thrace  {  the  second,  hie  aon. 

•  TiUrima,    Taeitua,  Atmat.  iL  Oft. 

7  Uontaisne  alludee  to  the  feigned  reeonciliation,  in  IftSS, 
between  Catherine  de  Medieie  and  Henry,  dnke  of  '*'  ' 
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enough  of  treacheries,  not  only 

SSTii^i^  "Jf *fL'  ^?^  chasdscd  and  pu- 
to  be  txctued.  nished  by  those  m  mvoar  of  whom 
they  were  undertaken.  Who  is 
iffnorant  of  Fabricius's  sentence  against  Pyr- 
rhus's  physician  ? 

But  this  we  also  find  recoided|  that  some 
persons  have  commanded  a  thing,  who  after- 
wards have  severely  revenged  the 

^    _     execution  of  it  upon  him  they  had 

Uhed  bytLoM    employed,  rejecting  the  reputa- 


Inatmneei  of 
trttchcry  pon 


who  iiucigated  tion  ^f  ^  unbridled  an  authority, 
and  disowning  so  abandoned  and 
so  base  an  obedience.  Jaropelus,  duke  of 
Russia,  tampered  with  a  gentleman  of  Hun- 
gary to  betray  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
eitlier  by  killing  him,  or  by  giving  the  Russians 
op^rtunity  to  do  him  some  notable  mischief. 
This  gallant  goes  presentiy  in  hand  with  it ; 
was  more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  that  king 
than  before;  so  that  he  obtained  the  honour  to 
be  of  his  council,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  in  his 
trust.  With  these  advantasesy  and  taking  an 
opportunity  of  his  master's  absence,  he  betrayed 
Visilicia,^  a  great  and  rich  city,  to  the  Russians, 
wliich  was  entirely  sacked  and  burnt,  and  not 
onlv  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  young 
and  old,  put  to  the  sword,  but  moreover  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  gentry  that  he  had 
drawn  thither  to  that  M'lcked  end.  Jaropelus's 
revenge  being  thus  satisfied,  and  hb  anger 
appeased,  which  was  not  however  without  pre- 
tence (for  Boleslaus  had  highly  offended  him, 
and  after  the  same  manner),  and  sated  with  the 
effect  of  this  treachery,  coming  to  consider  the 
foul  and  naked  ugliness  of  it,  and  to  regard  it 
with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear  from  passion, 
looked  upon  what  had  been  done  with  so  much 
horror  and  remorse,  that  he  caused  the  eyes  to 
be  bored  out,  and  the  tongue  and  privy  parts  to 
be  cut  off,  of  him  that  hui  performed  it.' 

Antigonus  persuaded  the  Ar^raspidian  sol- 
diers to  betray  Eumenes,  their  general,  his 
adversary,  into  his  hands ;  but  after  he  had 
caused  him  so  delivered  to  be  slain,  he  would 
himself  be  the  commissioner  of  the  divine  justice 
f6r  tiie  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  crime, 
and  committed  them  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  with  express  com- 
mand by  all  means  to  destroy,  and  bring  them 
all  to  an  evil  end,  so  that,  of  all  that  great 
number  of  men,  not  so  much  as  one  ever  re- 
turned again  into  Macedonia.'  The  more 
effectually  he  had  been  served  by  them,  the 
greater  wickedneaa  he  looked  upon  it  to  be,  and 
tne  more  deserving  a  severe  punishment 

The  slave  that  oetrayed  tne  place  where  his 
master  P.  Sulpicius  lay  concealed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Sylla*s  proscription, 
manumitted  for  his  pains;  but,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  public  justice,  he  was,  when 


1  VkNeMMj^  town  In  the  p»Iatin&tc  of  Sandomir* 

•  llMtin  Cromer,  D^  JMum  PqUm,  y. 

*  PItttanb,  Ltfe^f 


a  freed-man,  thrown  headlong  fix>m  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.. 

And  our  King  Clovis,*  instead  of  the  armour 
of  gold  he  had  promised  them,  caused  three  of 
CanacreV  servants  to  be  hanged  after  they  had 
betrayed  their  master  to  him,  though  he  had 
debauched  them  to  it. 

Thev  hanged  them  with  the  purse  of  tbor 
reward  about  their  necks:  having  satisfied 
their  second  and  special  fiuth,  they  satisfy  the 
general  and  first. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  being  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  brotiier,  out  of  state  jealoosy, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
femily,  employed  one  of  his  ofiioers  in  the 
execution,  who,  pouring  a  quantity  of  water 
too  fast  into  him,  choked  him.  This  being 
done,  to  expiate  thie  murder,  he  delivered  the 
murderer  into  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  him 
he  had  so  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (for  they 
were  only  brothers  bv  the  father's  side),  who, 
in  his  presence,  ripped  up  the  murderer's  bosom, 
and  wiUi  her  own  hands  rifled  his  breast  for  his 
heart,  tore  it  oiit,  and  threw  it  to  the  dogg. 
And,  even  to  the  vilest  dispositions,  it  is  &e 
sweetest  thin^  imaginable,  having  once  got  their 
ends  in  a  vicious  action,  immediately  to  tag  to 
it,  with  all  imaginable  security,  some  shew  of 
virtue  and  justice,  by  way  of  compensation  and 
conscientious  remorse.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  they  look  upon  the  ministers  of  such  horrid 
crimes  as  people  that  reproach  them  with  them ; 
and  think  by  their  deaths  to  raze  out  the  me- 
mory and  testimony  of  such  proceedings. 

Or  if  perhaps  you  are  rewarded,  not  to  frus- 
trate the  public  necessity  of  that  extreme  and 
desperate  remedy,  he  that  does  it  cannot,  for  all 
that,  if  he  be  not  such  himself,  but  look  upon 
you  as  a  cursed  and  execrable  man ;  and  con- 
clude yon  a  greater  traitor  than  he  does  him 
against  whom  ^ou  are  so ;  lor  he  tries  the  vice 
of  your  disposition  by  your  own  hands,  where 
he  cannot  possibly  be  deceived,  you  having  no 
object  of  preceding  hatred  to  move  you  to  such 
an  act:  out  he  employs  you  as  condemned 
raatefactors  are  employed  in  executions  of  jus- 
tice, an  office  as  necessary  as  discreditable. 
Besides  the  baseness  of  such  commissions,  there 
is  moreover  a  prostitution  of  conscience.  As 
the  daughter  of  Sejanus  could  not 
be  put  to  death  by  the  law  of    ^^"  ^^^ 

n  CL  L     '  BOt  be  pat   feo 

Rome,*  because  she  was  a  viigin,    death  mt  Rone, 
she  was,  to  make  it  lawful,  first 
ravished  by  the  hangman,  and  then  strangled ; 
not  only  his  hand,  but  his  soul  is  slave  to  the 
public  convenience. 

When  Amurath  the  First,  the  more  grievously 
to  punish  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  parricidical  rebellion  of  his  son  against 
him,  ordained  that  the  nearest  kindred  should 
assist  in  the  execution,  I  find  it  very  noble  in 


4  Val.  Max.  tI.  S,  7. 
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some  of  them  to  have  rather  chosen  to  be  un- 
jutly  thought  gnilty  of  the  parricide  of  another, 
than  to  serve  justice  by  a  parricide  of  their  own : 
where  I  have  seen,  at  the  taking  of  some  little 
fort  by  assault  in  my  time,  some  rascals  who,  to 
save  their  own  lives,  would  consent  to  hang 
their  friends  and  companions,  I  have  looked 
upon  them  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  that  were  hanged.  'Tis  said  tlut  Witold, 
prince  of  Lithuania,  introduced  a  law  into  his 
Criminals  eon-  Country,  that  when  a  criminal 
demncd  to  cz«-  was  Condemned  to  death,  he  should 
c^t«thciii^  execu  te  the  sentence  on  himself;  for 
he  thoueht  it  strange  that  a  third 
person,  innocent  of  the  fieiult,  should  be  made 
guilty  of  a  homicide.^ 

A  prince  that,  by  some  urgent  circumstance, 
or  some  impetuous  and  unforeseen  accident  that 
veiT  much  concerns  his  state,  is  compelled  to 
forfeit  his  word,  or  break  his  &itb,  or  otherwise 
forced  from  his  ordinary  duty,  ought  to  attri- 
bute this  necessity  to  a  lash  of  the  divine  rod : 
vice  it  is  not,  for  oe  has  given  up  his  own  reason 
to  a  more  universal  and  more  powerful  reason ; 
but,  certainly,  'tis  a  misfortune ;  so  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  me  what  remedy  ?  *'  None," 
say  I,  "  if  he  were  really  racked  betwixt  these 
two  extremes ;  sed  videat^  ne  quaratur  latebra 
penurio;^  'Though  let  him  guard  against 
seeking  a  pretext  for  perjury;^  he  must  do 
it ;  but  if  ne  did  it  without  regret,  if  it  did 
not  grieve  him  to  do  it,  'tis  a  si?n  his  con- 
science is  in  a  scurvy  condition.'^  If  there 
be  a  person  to  be  found  of  so  tender  a  con- 
science as  to  think  no  cure  whatever  worth 
so  important  a  remedy,  I  shall  like  him  never 
the  wone:  he  could  not  more  excusably,  or 
more  decently,  perish.  We  cannot  do  all  we 
would:  so  that  we  must  often,  as  the  last 
anchorage,  commit  the  protection  of  our  vessel 
to  the  conduct  of  heaven.  To  what  more  just 
necessity  does  he  reserve  himself?  What  is  less 
possible  for  him  to  do,  than  what  he  cannot  do 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  faith  and  honour? 
things  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him 
than  hb  own  safety,  or  even  the  safety  of  his 
people.  Though  he  should,  with  folded  arms, 
only  call  God  to  his  assistance,  may  he  not 
hope  that  the  divine  bounty  will  not  refuse  the 
favour  of  an  extraordinary  arm  to  just  and  pure 
hands  ?  These  are  dangerous  examples,  rare  and 
sickly  exceptions  to  our  natural  rules ;  we  must 
yield  to  them,  but  with  great  moderation  and 
circumspection :  no  private  advantage  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  should,  upon  that  account, 
strain  our  consciences  to  sucn  a  d^;ree;  the 
public  may,  when  very  manifest,  and  of  very 
great  concern. 

Timoleon  made  an  expiation  for  his  strange 
exploit,  by  the  tears  he  shed,  calling  to  mind 
that  it  was  with  a  fraternal  hand  that  he  had 
slain  the  tyrant ;  and  it  justly  pricked  his  con- 


science that  he  had  been  necessitated  to  purchase 
the  public  utility  at  so  great  a  price  as  the 
violation  of  his  own  goodness.  Even  the  Senate 
itself,  by  his  means  delivered  from  slavery, 
durst  not  positively  determine  of  so  high  a  iact, 
and  divided  into  two  so  important  anacontrary 
aspects;  but  the  Syracusans  having  oppor- 
tunely, at  the  same  time,^  sent  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  solicit  their  protection,  and  to  require 
of  them  a  captain  fit  to  re-establish  their  city 
in  its  former  dignity,  and  to  cleanse  Sicily  of 
several  little  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  oppressed, 
they  deputed  Timoleon  for  that  service,  with 
this  evasive  declaration  :  ''  That,  according  as 
he  should  behave  himself,  well  or  ill  in  his  em- 
ployment, their  sentence  should  incline  either 
to  favour  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  or  to  dis- 
favour the  murderer  of  his  brother."  This 
fantastic  conclusion  carries  along  with  it  some 
excuse,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  the  example, 
and  the  importance  of  so  Strang  an  action ;  and 
they  did  well  to  discharge  their  own  judgment 
of  it,  and  refer  it  to  other  considerations  and 
contingencies.  But  Timoleon's  conduct  and 
behaviour  in  this  expedition  soon  made  his 
cause  more  clear ;  so  worthily  and  virtuously 
did  he  carry  himself  upon  all  occasions.  And 
the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  in  this  noble 
employment  seemed  to  be  strewed  in  his  way 
by  the  gods,  as  favourably  conspiring  for  his 
justification. 

This  man's  aim  was  excusable,  if  any  can  be  so : 
but  the  profit  of  the  augmentation  ot  the  public 
revenue,  that  served  the  Roman  Senate  for  a 
pretence  to  the  foul  conclusion  I  am  going  to 
relate,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  such 
injustice. 

Certain  cities  had  for  money  redeemed  them- 
selves and  their  Jiberties  out  of  the  hands  of 
L.  Sylla,  and  that,  too,  by  order  and  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  but  the  afiair  coming  again  in 
question,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be 
taxable  as  they  were  before,  and  that  the  money 
they  had  disbursed  for  their  redemption  should 
be  confiscated.^  Civil  wars  oilen  produce  such 
vile  examples,  that  we  punish  private  men  for 
confiding  in  us  when  we  were  public  ministers ; 
and  the  self-same  magistrate  makes  another 
man  pay  the  penalty  of  his  change,  that  cannot 
help  it ;  the  pedagogue  whips  his  scholar  for  his 
docility;  and  the  guide  beats  the  blind  man 
that  he  leads :  a  horrid  image  of  justice. 

There  are  rules  in  philosophy  that  arc  both 
false  and  wejak.    The  example  that  is  proposed 
to  us,  preferring  private  utility 
before  faith  given,  receives  not    Pri»»te  mMUy 
weight  enough  by  the  circum-    fJ^^^bSoST" 
stance  they  put  to  it.     Robbers    f«iU>  given. 
have  seized  you,  and  after  having 
made  you  swear  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  dismiss  you.    '  lis  not  well  to  say  that 


I  Cromer,  de  Reb,  Pot,  xri, 
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an  bonest  man  may  be  quit  from  his  oath  with- 
out pajnnent,  being  out  of  their  hands.  'Tis  no 
such  thing :  what  fear  has  once  made  me  will- 
ing to  do,  I  am  bound  to  do  when  I  am  no 
more  in  fear ;  and  though  that  fear  only  pre- 
vailed with  my  tongue,  without  forcing  my  will, 
yet  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  word.  For  my 
part,  when  my  ton^e  has  inconsiderately  said 
something  that  I  did  not  think,  I  have  made  a 
conscience  of  not  disowning  it.  Otherwise,  by 
degrees  we  shall  abolish  all  the  right  another 
pretends  to  firom  our  promise  and  word :  Q^asi 
vera  farti  viro  vis  possU  adhiberi,  ^  *'  As 
though  a  man  truly  valiant  could  be  compelled." 
'Tis  only  lawful,  upon  the  account  of  private 
interest,  to  excuse  breach  of  promise,  when  we 
have  promised  something  that  is  unlawfiil  and 
wicked  in  itself;  for  the  right  of  virtue  ought 
to  supersede  the  right  of  any  obli^tion  of  ours. 
I  nave  formerly  placed  Epaminondas  in  the 
first  rank  of  excellent  men,  and  do  not  recal  it. 
How  hi  did  he  stretch  the  consideration  of  his 
own* particular  duty?  who  never  killed  a  man 
that  ne  had  overcome  4  who,  though  for  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  made  conscience  of  ^ling  a  tyrant,  or 
his  accomplices,  without  due  form  of  justice  ;^ 
and  who  concluded  him  to  be  a  wicked  man, 
how  good  a  citizen  soever  otherwise,  who 
amongst  his  enemies  spared  not  his  friend  and 
former  guest  or  host  in  battle?  This  was  a 
soul  of  a  rich  composition  :  he  conjoined  eood- 
ness  and  humanity,  nay,  even  the  tenderest 
and  most  refined  in  the  whole  school  of  philo- 
sophy, to  the  rudest  and  most  violent  of  all 
human  actions.  That  great  courage,  so  high, 
so  constant,  so  obstinate  against  poverty,  pau, 
and  death,  was  it  nature  or  art  that  had  softened 
it  to.  so  extreme  a  degree  of  sweetness  and  com- 

Eassion?  Terrible  in  arms^  covered  with  the 
lood  of  foes,  behold  him,  on  the  hotly-con- 
tested plain,  overwhelming  and  destroying  a 
nation  invincible  to  all  others  but  to  him  alone, 
yet,  in  the  fury  of  an  enga^ment,'  turning 
aside  firom  encountering  his  nost  and  friend. 
Truly,  he  was  roost  fit  to  command  in  war  who 
could  restrain  it,  with  the  curb  of  a  benign 
nature,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his  fury,  a 
fury  enfiamed  and  foaming  with  blood  and 
slaughter.  'Tis  almost  a  miracle  to  be  able  to 
mix  any  imaee  of  justice  with  such  actions ; 
and  it  was  only  possible  for  such  a  stedfastness 
of  mind  as  that  of  Epaminondas  to  mix  with  it 
the  sweetness  and  easiness  of  the  gentlest  man- 
ner and  purest  innocence:  and  whereas  one'' 
told  the  Mamertines  <<that  statutes  were  of  no 
resistance  against  armed  men;''  and  another* 
told  the  tribune  of  the  people  '^  that  the  time 
of  justice  and  that  of  war  were  distinct  things ;" 


Cicero,  dt  Ojfie.  Vat.  80. 

Pltttareb,  On  the  Dmnon  ofSoeraieM, 
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and  a  third'  sdd  ''  that  the  noise  of  anna  deaf- 
ened the  voice  of  the  law :"  this  man  in  all 
this  rattle  was  not  deaf  to  that  even  of  civility 
and  courtesy.  Did  he  not  borrow  from  his 
enemies*  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  moaes 
when  he  went  to  war,  that  they  might,  by  their 
sweetness  and  gaiety,  soften  martial  and  unre- 
lenting fiiry  !  JLet  us  not  fear,  by  the  example 
of  so  great  a  master,  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  unlawful,  even  against  an  enemy ; 
and  that  the  common  concern  ought  not  to 
require  all  things  of  all,  against  private  interest : 
ManerUe  memariay  etiam  in  diskdio  pubUcomm 
foBderumy  privati  juris  f  "  The  memory  of 
private  rights  is  not  extinguished  even  amongst 
public  dissensions." 

Et  nnDa  potantift  viiM 
Pneitandi,  ne  quid  peocet  amicus,  babet  ;* 

*'  No  power  can  lanctloii  traadiay  to  a  frkad  ;'* 

and  that  all  thin^  are  not  lawful  to  an  honest 
man,  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  the  laws,  or 
the  general  quarrel :  Non  enim  patria  pnestat 
omnibus  officios  -  -  -  «/  ipsi  conducUpias  habere 
elves  in  parentes,^  "  Our  country  does  not  ab- 
sorb all  our  duties :  it  is  conducive  to  its  own 
interest  to  have  its  citizens  duteous  and  af- 
fectionate towards  their  relations."  'Tis  an 
instruction  proper  for  the  time  wherein  we  live ; 
we  need  not  oarden  our  courages  with  these 
arms  of  steel,  'tis  enough  that  our  shoulders  are 
inured  to  them.  'Tis  enough  to  dip  our  pens 
in  ink,  without  dipping  them  in  blood :  if  it  be 
grandeur,  of  courage,  and  the  effect  of  a  sin- 
gular and  uncommon  virtue,  to  contemn  friend- 
ship, private  obligations,  a  man's  word,  and 
relationship,  for  the  common  good  and  obedience 
to  the  magistrate,  'tis  certainly  suflicient  to 
excuse  us,  that  'tis  a  grandeur  that  had  no 
place  in  Uie  grandeur  of  Epaminondas's  cou- 
rage. 

I  abominate  those  mad  exhortations  of  this 
other  disturbed  soul  :^^ 

...  Dnm  tela  micant,  non  to*  piet^ia  imago 
UUa,  nee  advena  eonapacti  fronte  parentes 
Commoreant ;  Tultna  gladio  tnrbate  rerendoa. 

"  When  iworda  are  drawn,  let  no  remaina  of  lore, 
Friendahip,  or  kindred,  four  eooipaaaion  more ; 
But  boldljr  wound  the  renerable  face 
Of  your  own  fiither  if  oppoa*d  in  place." 

Let  US  deprive  wicked,  bloody,  and  treacher- 
ous natures  of  such  a  pretence  of  reason.  Let 
us  set  aside  this  insane  and  enormous  justice, 
and  stick  to  more  humane  imitations.  How 
much  can  time  and  example  do !  In  an  en- 
counter, in  the  civil  war  against  Cinna,  one  of 
Poropey's  soldiers  having  unawares  killed  his 
brothier,    who   was    of    the    opposite    party. 


'  Livy,  JOT.  18. 

s  Ofid,  De  Ponio,  I.  7*  37. 

•  Cicero,  de  Qf.  ilL  SS. 

10  Julias  Caesar,  who,  when  in  an  open  war  ag^nat  hia 
country,  with  a  design  to  auhrert  its  liberty,  ctiea  out,  "  Dum 
tda  micant,  &c.    liucan,  vii.  SSO. 
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immediately,  through  shame  and  sorrow,  killed 
himself:^  and  tome  years  after,  in  another  civil 
war  among  the  same  people,  one  demanded  a 
reward  from  his  captain  for  having  killed  his 
brother.' 

A  man  brines  but  a  very  bad  proof  of  the 
The  otiiity  of  Eonour  and  beauty  or  an  action, 
u  action  docs  by  pleading  the  usefulness  of  it ; 
not  render  it  an  J  gQch  as  say  that  every  one  is 
iMHioofEbte.  obli^  to  do  it,  and  that  it  is 
honest  to  do  it,  if  it  is  useful,  draw  but  a  very 
false  conclusion : 

Omnia  bod  pariter  lemm  tont  omniboa  apte.' 
"  All  things  are  not  alike  for  all  men  fit.'/ 

Take  the  most  necessary  and  profitable  thing 
for  human  society ;  it  is  marriage :  and  yet  the 
counsel  of  the  saints  find  the  contrary  much 
better,  excluding  therefrom  the  most  venerable 
profession  of  men;  as  we  design  those  horses 
nir  stallions  of  which  we  make  the  least 
account. 


CHAPTER   IL 


OF  RSPENTAVOB. 


Othxbs  form  man ;  I  onlv  report  him ;  and 
represent  a  particular  one  ill  made  enoueh;  and 
whom,  if!  had  him  to  model  anew,  I  should 
certainly  make  something  very  difierent  from 
what  he  is :  but  that's  past  recalling.  Now, 
though  the  features  of  my  picture  alter  and 

change,  'tis  still  like.  The  world 
>rt  TrSS!!"  eternally  turns  round,  all  things 
anal ehangea.'      therein  are  incessantly  moving; 

the  earth,  the  rocks  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public 
motion  and  their  own  ;  even  constancy  itself  is 
no  other  but  a  slower  and  a  more  languishing 
motion.  I  cannot  ^x  my  object,  'tis  always 
tottering  and  reeling  by  a  natural  drunkenness: 
I  take  it  as  it  is  at  the  instant  I  consider  it :  I 
do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  passage  ;  not 
a  passage  from  one  age  to  another,  or,  as  the 
p«iople  say,  from  seven  to  seven  ^rears,  but  from 
day  to  atLy,  from  minute  to  minute:  I  must 
accommodate  my  history  to  the  hour ;  I  may 
presently  change,  not  only  by  fortune,  but  also 
by  intention.  'Tis  an  oDservation  of  various 
and  changeable  accidents,  and  irresolute  imagi- 
nations, and,  as  it  falls  out,  sometimes  contrarv. 
Whether  it  be  that  I  am  then  another  myself, 
or  that  I  take  subjects  bj  other  circumstances 
and  considerations,  so  it  is  that  I  may  perhaps 
contradict  truth ;  but,  as  Demades*  saici,  never 
mjrself.  Could  my  soul  once  take  footing,  I 
would  not  essay,  but  resolve ;  but  it  is  always 
learning  and  making  trial. 


>  Thdtw,  BM,  iU.  si< 
s  Id.  a. 


I  propose  a  life  mean,  and  without  lustre^  but 
'tis  all  one  ;  all  moral  philosophy 
is  applied  as  well  to  a  private  lilc  ^^  ""^  *° 
as  to  one  of  the  greatest  employ-  MontISS?1l[n- 
ment.  Every  man  carries  toe  dertakes  to 
entire  form  of  human  condition.  JSTin  thi^"' 
Authors  have  hitherto  communi-  work, 
cated  themselves  to  the  people  by 
some  particular  and  foreign  mark  ;  I,  the  first 
of  any,  by  my  universal  Ming ;  as  Michael  de 
Montaigne,  not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a 
lawyer.  If  the  world  find  fiiult  that  I  speak 
too  much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do 
not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.  But  why, 
being  so  private  in  my  way  of  life,  should  I  seek 
to  make  myself  publicly  known?  And  why 
should  I. introduce  into  the  world,  where  art 
and  mode  have  so  much  credit  and  authority, 
crude  and  simple  effects  of  nature,  and  of  a 
weak  nature  to  boot?  Is  it  not  to  bmld  a  wall 
without  stone  or  brick,  or  some  such  thing,  to 
write  books  without  learning  7  The  fancies  of 
music  are  carried  on  by  art.  mine  by  chance. 
I  have  this,  at  least,  according  to  rule,  that 
never  any  man  treated  of  a  subject  he  better 
understood  and  knew,  than  I  what  I  have 
undertaken,  in  which  I  am  the  most  under- 
standing man  alive.  Secondly,  that  never  any 
man  penetrated  farther  into  his  matter,  nor 
better  and  more  distinctly  sifted  the  parts  and 
consequences  of  it,  nor  ever  more  exactly  and 
fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself. 
To  finish  it,  I  need  bring  nothing  but  fidelity 
to  the  work ;  and  that  is  there  Uie  most  pure 
and  sincere  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I  would,  but  as 
much  as  I  dare,  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  as 
I  erow  older;  for  it  would  seem  that 'custom 
allows  to  age  more  liberty  of  prating,  and  more 
indiscretion  of  talking  of  a  man's  self.  That 
cannot  foil  out  here  which  t  often  see  dsewhere, 
that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contradict  one 
another :  has  a  man  of  so  sober  conversation 
written  so  foolish  a  treatise  7  or  do  so  learned 
writings  proceed  from  a  man  of  so  weak  con- 
versation ?  He  who  talks  in  an  ordinary  and 
writes  !n  an  otherwise  than  ordinary  way,  'tis 
to  say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed,  and  not 
his  own.  A  learned  man  is  not  learned  in  all 
things ;  but  a  sufficient  man  is  sufficient  through- 
out, even  to  iniorance  itself:  here  my  book  and 
I  go  hand  ana  hand  together.  Elsewhere  men 
may  recommend  or  condemn  a  work  without 
involving  the  workman;  here  they  cannot: 
who  touches  the  one,  attacks  the  other.  He 
that  shall  jud^  it  without  knowing  Mm,  will 
more  wronff  himself  than  roe ;  who  does  know 
him,  will  give  me  all  the  satisfoction  I  desire. 
I  shall  be  happy  beyond  my  desert,  if  I  can 
obtain  only  thus  much  from  tne  public  appro- 
bation, as  to  make  men  of  understanding 
perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  making  my 


s  Propert.  ill.  0.  7 


4  Demadce,  howerer  (Flutareh»  Life  of  Demotthena),  WKf%   \\ 
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advantage  of  knowledge,  had  I  had  it,  and 
that  I  deserved  to  be   assbted  by  a  better 

memory. 

Be  pleased  here  to  excuse  what  I  often  repeat, 
tliat  I  very  seldom  repent,  and  that  my  con- 
scieace  is  satisfied  with  itself,  not  like  the  con- 
science of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse,  but  like 
the  conscience  of  a  man ;  always  adding  this 
clause,  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  a  true  and 
real  submissive  one :  "  That  I  speak,  enquiring 
and  ignorant,  purely  and  simply  referring  mv- 
self  to  the  common  and  accepted  beliefs  tor  the 
resolution."     I  do  not  teach,  I  only  repeat. 

There  is  no  vice  that  b  really  such  which 
does   not  offend,  and  which    a 
"^J. J^J^Jld-      sound  judgment  does  not  accuse ; 
vice.  for  there  is  m  it  so  manifest  a 

deformity  and  inconvenience  that 
perhaps  they  are  in  the  right  who  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  begot  by  stupidity  and  ignorance;  so 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  man  can  know 
without  abhorring  it.  Malice  sucks  up  the 
greatest  part  of  her  own  venom,  and  poisons 
herself.^  Vice  leaves,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
repentance  in  the  soul,  which  is  always  scratch- 
ing and  lacerating  itself;  for  reason  effaces  all 
other  griefs  and  sorrows,  but  it  begets  that  of 
repentance,  which  is  so  much  the  more  grievous 
by  reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  and 
heat  of  fevers  are  more  sharp  than  those  that 
only  strike  upon  the  outward  skin.  I  hold  for 
vices  (but  every  one  according  to  its  propor- 
tion) not  only  those  which  reason  and  nature 
condemn,  but  those  also  which  the  opinion  of 
men,  though  fidse  and  erroneous,  has  made 
such,  if  audiorized  by  law  and  custom. 

There  is  likewise  no  virtue  which  does  not 
:  r^oice*  a  well-descended  nature ; 

tioDti£?u  ^c>^  ^  ^  ^^^  of  1  know  not 
conncetad  with  what  Congratulation  in  well-doing 
J-.E!i~°''  ^t  gives  us  an  inward  sadsfac- 
tion,  and  a  certain  generous  ex- 
altation that  accompanies  a  good  conscience ; 
a  soul  daringly  vicious  may  perhaps  arm  itself 
with  security ;  but  it  cannot  supply  itself  with 
tliis  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  a  man  to  see  himself  pre- 
served from  the  contagion  of  so  depraved  an 
age,  and  to  say  to  himself,  '*  Whoever  could 
penetrate  into  my  soul  would  not  there  find 
me  guilty  either  of  the  affliction  or  the  ruin  of 
any  one ;  or  of  revenge,  or  envy,  or  any  offence 
against  the  public  laws,  or  of  innovation,  or 
trouble,  or  failure  of  my  word ;  and  though 
the  lib^tinage  of  the  time  permits  and  teaches 
it  to  every  one,  yet  have  I  not  plundered  any 
Frenchman's  goods,  or  taken  his  money,  and 
have  lived  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  upon  what 
is  my  own ;  neither  have  I  set  any  man  to 
work  without  paying  him  his  hire."  These 
testimonies  of  a  good  conscience  please,  and 


1  Seneca*  Bp,  81. 
>  Id  ib,  ^ 


this  natural  rejoicing  is  very  beneficial  to  us, 
and  the  only  reward  that  we  can  never  fail  of. 

To  fipx>und  the  recompense  of  virtuous  actions 
upon  Sie  approbation  of  others  is 
too  uncertain  and  unsafe  a  founda-  Jj^  ™"  . 
tion,  especially  in  so  corrupt  and  j|!!3^^t*tt|^ 
igtiorant  an  age  as  tliis ;  the  good  himMif. 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  injurious ; 
upon  whom  do  you  rely  to  show  you  what  is 
commendable?  God  defend  me  from  bein^ 
an  honest  man,  aeoordiog  to  the  dMcriptkm  I 
daily  see  every  one  make  in  honour  of  him- 
self: Quajtierant  vitia  mores  sunt}  "  What 
before  were  vices  are  now  become  manners." 
Some  of  my  friends  have  sometimes  schooled 
and  tut6red  me  with  great  sincerity  and  plain- 
ness, either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  my  en- 
treaty, as  an  office  which  in  a  well-disposed 
soul,  surpasses  all  other  acts  of  friendship  not 
only  in  utility,  but  kindness ;  I  have  always 
received  them  with  the  most  open  arms  of 
coarte^  and  acknowledgment ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  often  found  so  much  fiilse  mea- 
sure, both  in  their  reproaches  and  praises,  that 
I  had  not  done  much  amiss  rather  to  have 
erred  than  to  have  done  well,  according^  to 
their  method.  We  chiefly,  who  live  private 
lives,  not  exposed  to  any  other  vitfw  than  our 
own,  ought  to  have  settled  a  pattern  witliin 
ourselves,  by  which  to  try  our  actions ;  and 
according  to  that,  sometimes  to  encourage,  and 
sometimes  to  correct  ourselves.  I  have  rov 
own  laws  and  judicature  to  judge  of  myself, 
and  apply  myself  more  to  these  than  any  other 
rules.  I  do  indeed  restrain  my  actions  accord- 
ing to  others,  but  judee  them  not  by  any  other 
rule  than  my  own.  You  yourself  only  know 
if  you  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  or  loyal  and 
devout ;  others  see  you  not,  and  only  guess  at 
you  by  uncertain  conjectures ;  they  do  not  so 
much  see  your  nature  as  your  art;  rely  not 
therefore  upon  their  opinions,  but  stick  to  your 
own  :  Tuo  tibijudicio  est  utendum  -  -  virtutis 
et  vitiorum  grtwe  ipsius  cansdentite  pondus  est ; 
qua  sublata,  Jacent  omnia. *  *'  Thou  must 
spend  thy  own  judgment  upon  thyself ;  great 
is  the  weight  of  ray  own  conscience  in  the 
discovery  of  thy  own  virtues  and  vices ;  that 
being  taken  away,  all  things  are  lost.'' 

But  the  saying  that  repentance  immediately 
follows  sin  seems  not  to  have  respect  to  sin  in 
its  high  estate,  which  is  lodged  in  us  as  in  its 
own   proper  habitation  ;*  we  may  disown  and 
retract  the  vices  that  surprise  us,  and  to  which 
we  are  hurried  by  passions ;  but  those  wliicb. 
by  a  long  habit,  are  rooted  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  will,  are  not  subject  to  contradiction. 
Repentance  is  no  other  than  a 
recanting  of  the  will,  and  an    ^iT^ 
opposition  to  our  fancies,  which 
lead  us  which  way   they  please.     It  makes 


*  Cicero,  Tu$e.  Qumt.  i.  25. 

*  Id.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  S5. 
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this    penon    disown    his    former   virtue    and 
continence: 

Quse  men*  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit? 
Vel  cur  hia  aaimi*  iacolttmes  non  redeunt  genie  ?> 

*'  Whj,  when  a  bpy,  wot  not  mjr  mind. 
As  now  it  U,  to  lore  inclin'd? 
Or  whf  does  not  youth'i  roiy  hue 
Return,  my  beauty  to  renew  7" 

'Tis  an  exact  and  exquisite  life  that  contains 
it8elf  in  due  order  in    private, 
iiie  excellence     Every  one  may  take  a  part  in 
Ufe\i!i!^^        ^^'6  farce,  and  assume  the  character 
regular.  of  an  honest  man,  npon  the  stage ; 

but  within,  and  in  his  own  bosom, 
where  all  things  are  lawful  to  us,  all  things 
concealed, — to  be  regular,  that  is  the  point. 
The  next  degree  is  to  be  so  in  one's  house,  in 
one's  ordinary  actions,  for  which  one  is  ac- 
countable to  none,  and  where  there  is  no  study 
or  artifice;  and  therefore  Bias,  in  setting 
forth  the  excellent  state  of  a  private  family, 
says,  **  Of  which  the  master  is  the  same  within, 
by  his  own  virtue  and  temper,  that  he  is  abroad, 
for  fear  of  the  laws  and  report  of  men  ;"'  and 
it  was  a  worthy  saying  of  Julius  Drusus,'  to 
the  masons  who  offered  him,  for  three  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  his  house  in  such  a  posture  that 
his  neighbours  should  no  longer  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  into  it  as  before ;  '*  I  will 
give  you/'  said  he,  '*  six  thousand  to  make  it 
so  tfaiat  everybody  may  see  into  every  room."** 
'Tis  honourably  recorded  of  Agesilaus,'  that 
he  used  in  his  journeys  always  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  in  the  temples,  to  the  end  that  the 
people,  and  the  gods  themselves,  might  pry 
mto  his  most  private  actions.  Such  a  one  nas 
been  a  miracle  to  the  world,  in  whom  neither 
his  wife  nor  his  servant  have  ever  seen  any 
thing  so  much  as  remarkable ;  few  men  have 
been  admired  by  their  own  do- 
I'lfJ^kr.SIJJ:    mestics.*     No  one   has  been  a 

pnettn  nuown  ,     .         ^  i       •      i.« 

country.  prophet,  not  merely  m  bis  own 

bouse,  but  in  his  own  country, 
says  the  experience  of  histories.  'Tis  tlie  same 
in  things  of  no  consequence ;  and  in  this  insig- 
nificant example  the  image  of  a  greater  is  to  be 
seen.  In  my  country  of  Gasoony  they  look 
upon  it  as  very  droll  to  see  me  in  print.  The 
farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home,  the 
better  I  am  esteemed;  I  am  fain  to  purchase 
printers  in  Guienne,  elsewhere  they  purchase 
roe.  Upon  this  it  is  that  they  lay  their  founda- 
tion who  conceal  themselves  while  present  and 
living,  to  obtain  a  name  when  they  are  absent 
and  dead. 


'  Horace  here  tepreaenta  lignrlniia,  who  he  aaya,  will 
repent  when  he  comes  to  be  an  old  man,  that  he  nad  not 
made  an  ill  nae  of  hia  beauty  while  he  had  it.  Her.  ode  iv.  10. 7. 

s  Plutarch,  Banquet  of  the  WUe  Men, 

>  Or  rather  Uarcua  Uviui  Druaua,  the  famous  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  died  anno  fiftl  at  Rome,  after  baTing,  by  hia 
ambition,  lamented  a  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  of  which  Flo- 
nia  trcata,  lib.  iii.  17*  Aa  to  what  Montaigne  aaya  here  of 
LdTiua  Dnuua,  he  took  it  from  nutareh.  Imtructions  to 
tktine  who  mmmge  Simte  Afmin,  where  thia  Urasua  U 
called  Juliua  Druaua,  a  tribune  of  the  people.    If  Montaigne 


I  had  rather  have  a  ereat  deal  less  in  hand, 
and  do  not  go  into  the  world  upon  any  otlier 
account  than  ray  present  share;  when  I  leave 
it,  rU  cry  quit.  The  people  re-oonduct  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  with  public  wonder  and  applause, 
to  his  very  door;  he  puts  off  his  pageantiy  with 
his  robe,  and  falls  so  much  the  lower  by  how 
much  he  was  higher  exalted.  In  himself  within 
all  is  tumult  and  disorder.  And  thoueh  all 
should  be  re^lar  there,  it  requires  a  quidL  and 
well  chosen  jud^ent  to  perceive  it  in  these  low 
and  private  actions.  To  which  may  be  added 
that  order  is  a  heavy  melancholic  virtue.  To 
enter  a  breach,  conduct  an  embassy,  and  govern 
a  people,  are  actions  of  eclat;  to  reprehend, 
laugh,  sell,  pay,  hate,  and  genteelly  and*  justly 
converse  with  a  man's  own  family  and*  with 
himself  J  not  to  relent,  not  to  give  a  man's  self 
the  lie,  is  more  rareand  hard,  and  less  remark- 
able. By  which  means  retired  lives,  whatever 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  undergo  offices  of  as 
great  or  greater  difficulty  than  others  do ;  aud 
private  men,  says  Aristotle,'  serve  virtue  more 
painfully  and  assiduously  than  those  in  autho- 
rity ;  we  prepare  ourselves  for  eminent  occasions, 
more  out  of  glory  than  conscience.  The  shortest 
way  to  arrive  at  glory  should  be  to  do  that  for 
conscience  which  we  do  for  glory  ;  and  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  with  much 
less  vigour,  in  his  great  theatre,  than  that  of 
Socrates  in  his  mean  and  obscure  employment. 
I  can  easily  conceive  Socrates  in  the  place  of 
Alexander ;  but  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates 
I  cannot.  Who  shall  ask  the  one,  what  he  can 
do,  he  will  answer,  "  Subdue  the  world ;"  who 
shall  put  the  same  question  to  the  other,  he  will 
say,  "  Carry  on  human  life  conformably  to  his  na- 
tural condition ;"  a  much  more  generaL  weighty, 
and  legitimate  knowledge  than  the  oUier. 

The  virtue  of  the  soul  does  not  consbt  in 
flying  high,  but  walking  orderly ;  its  grandeur 
does  not  exercise  itself  in  grandeur,  but  in  me- 
diocrity. As  they  who  judge  and  try  ns  within 
make  no  great  account  of  tne  lustre  of  public 
actions,  and  see  they  are  only  streaks  and  ravs 
of  clear  water  springing  from  a  slimv  and  muddy 
bottom ;  so  lisewise  uiey  who  judge  of  us  by 
this  galmnt  outward  appearance,  in  like  manner 
conclude  of  our  internal  constitution ;  and  can- 
not couple  common  faculties,  such  as  their  own, 
with*  the  other  faculties  that  astonish  them,  and 
are  so  far  out  of  their  sight.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  give  such  savage  forms  to  demons;  and  who 
does  not  give  Tamerlane  great  eye-brows,  wide 
nostrilsy    a  dreadful  face,  and   a   prodigious 


had  conanlted  Patercnlua  on  this  article  he  might  hate  peiw 
ceired  this  small  mistake  of  Plutarch. 

*  It  is  Plutarch  that  makea  him  apeak  thus ;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  Patcrculus,  Urusus  being  about  to  build  a  house,  and 
having  an  oflSer  made  him  by  the  architect  to  contrive  it 
after  such  a  model  that  none  of  his  neighbours  might  look 
into  it,  Drusus  said,  *'  If  you  know  how,  make  me  such  a 
house  rather,  that  what  I  do  in  it  may  be  seen  by  every  body.** 

»  Plutarch.  Life  of  AgeeUtme. 

s  «•  Mo  man  u  a  hero  bo  hia  valet-de-chambre,**  sftid 
Marshal  Catinat. 

"  Kthiee,  z.  7* 
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stature,  accoraine  to  tne  imagination  ne  nas 
conceived  in  us  oy  the  report  of  bis  name  7 
Had  any  one  formerly  brooght  me  to  Erasmus, 
I  shoula  hardly  have  believed  but  that  all  was 
adaee  and  apophtliegm  he  spoke  to  his  man  or 
his  hostess.  We  much  more  aptly  imaeine  an 
artisan  upon  his  dose-^stool,  or  upon  His  wife, 
than  a  great  president,  venerable  by  his  port 
and  sufficiency :  we  fiincy  that  they  will  not 
abase  themselves  so  much  from  their  high  tri- 
bunals as  to  live.  As  vicious  souls  are  often 
incited  by  some  strange  impulse  to  do  well,  so 
are  virtuous  souls  to  do  ill ;  they  are  therefore 
to  be  judged  by  their  settled  state,  when  they  are 
at  home,  if  ever  they  be  so,  or  at  least  when 
they  are  most  near  repose,  and  in  their  native 
station. 

Natural  inclinations  are  much  assisted  and 

fortified  by  education,  but  they 

^^\S^ld    seldom  alter  and  overcome  their 

by  cdttouion,       institution :  a  thousand  natures  in 

butnotchanwd    niy  time  have  escaped  towards 

and  eznrpMea.        .r.  .         ^1*1.  •* 

Virtue  or  vice,  through  a  .quite 
contrary  discipline : 

"Sic  ubi  detuete  sil^  in  earoere  danuB 
ManBuerere  fene,  et  Toltos  poauere  minaeeat 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pau,  ti  torrida  pamw 
Venit  in  ora  emor,  redeunt  rabieaque  ftirorque* 
Admonitaeqiu  tument  guatato  aangttine  faucet ; 
Ferret,  et  a  tiepido  viz  abatinet  ira  magiatro  :> 

**  So  beaata  of  prey,  impriaon'd  in  a  eage, 
Orow  tame,  abandoning  tbeir  natiTe  rage 
And  threatening  kx»ka,  and  do  themaelvca  inure 
The  government  of  mankind  to  endure. 
But  if  again  a  tittle  blood  they  taate, 
Tlieir  aavage  fniy  adaea  them  in  ha»te ; 
They  thirat  for  more,  grow  fierce,  and  wildly  atare, 
Aa  if  their  trembling  keepera  th^  would  tear :" 

these  original  qualities  are  not  to  be  rooted 
out,  though  they  may  be  covered  and  con- 
cealed, llie  Latfn  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  natural 
to  me ;  I  understand  it  better  than  French,  but 
I  have  not  used  to  speak  it,  nor  hardly  to  write 
it,  these  forty  yean ;  and  yet,  upon  an  extreme 
and  sudden  emotion,  which  I  have  fallen  into 
twice  Or  thrice  in  mv  life,  and  once  on  seeing 
my  father  in  perfect  health,  fall  upon  me  in  a 
swoon,  I  have  always  uttered  my  first  outcries 
and  ejaculations  in  Latin :  nature  starting  up 
and  forcibly  expressing  itself,  in  spite  of  so  long 
a  discontinuation ;  and  this  example  is  said  of 
many  others. 
They  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  manners  of  the  world  by 
l^irif^      ^^"^  opinions,  have  indeed  re- 

ciona  oi  man*       ^-         i •'  .  •    »     ^* 

kind  only  leiato  tormed  seeming  vices,  but  the 
to  esteraaia.  real  and  essential  vices  they  leave 
as  they  were,  if  they  do  not  auff^ 
ment  them :  and  augmentation  is  therein  to  be 
feared ;  wo  defer  all  other  well-doing  of  less 
cost  and  greater  merit,  upon  the  account  of 
these  external  and  arbitrary  reforms,  and  there- 
by expiate  at  an  easy  rate  for  the  other  natural, 
con -substantial,  and  intestine  vices.    Look  a 


Uieaa,  iv.  ssy. 


iitue  into  our  experience :  mere  is  ao  man,  u 
he  listens  to  himself,  who  does  not  in  himsdf 
discover  a  particular  and  governing  fbrm  of  his 
own,  that  justles  his  education,  and  wrestles 
with  the  tempest  of  passions  that  are  eontrarv 
to  him.  For  my  part,  I  'seldom  find  myself 
agitated  with  snrprises ;  I  almost  always  find 
myself  in  mv  place,  as  heavy  and  nnwieldy 
bodies  do :  if  I  am  not  at  home,  I  am  always 
near  at  hand.  My  debauchs  do  not  transport 
me  fcr,  there  is  nothing  Btruge  or  extreme  in 
the  ease :  and  vet  I  have  sound  and  vigoroas 
raptures  and  delights. 

The  true  condemnation,  and  which  touches 
the  common  practice  of  men,  is,    Therapentnee 
that  their  very  retreat  finom  vice    ot  men  torn- 
is  full  of  filth  and  corruption  ;    JJJJ^J*^ 
the  idea  of  their  reformation  blot-    ^°"^ 
ted ;  their  repentance  sick  and  fitulty,  very  near 
as  much  as  tueir  sin.  Some,  either  from  having 
been  linked  to  vice  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
long  practice,  cannot  see  the  deformity  of  it : 
others  (of  which  constitution  I  am)  do  indeed 
weigh  vice,  but  they  counter-balance  it  with 
the  pleasure  or  some  other  reason,  and  suflTer 
and  lend  themselves  to  it  for  a  certain  price, 
bat  viciousl]^  and  basely  still.    Yet  there  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  so  vast  a  disproportion  of 
measure,  where,  with  justice,  the  pleasure  might 
excuse  the  sin,  as  we  say  of  pront ;  not  only  if 
accidental,,  and  out  of  sm,  as  in  thefb ;  but  in 
the  very  exercise  of  it ;  as  in  the  enjoyment  of 
women,  wherein  the  temptation  is  violent,  and, 
'tis  said,  not  to  be  overcome.    Being  the  other 
day  at  an  estate  in  Armagnac,  belonging  to  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  I  there  saw  a  country  &llow, 
that  W9B  by  every  one  nicknamed  <*  The  Thief," 
who  thus  related  the  story  of  his  own  life:  that 
beine  bom  a  beggar,  and  finding  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  get  his  living  by  the-  labour  of 
his  hands,  he  resolved  to  turn  thief;  and  by  his 
strength  of  body  had  exercised  this  trade  aU  the 
time  of  his  youth  in  ^reat  security ;  for  he  got 
in  his  harvest   or  vmtage  upon  other  men's 
grounds,  but  a  ^reat  way  off,  and  in  so  great 
quantities,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  one 
man  could  have  carried  away  so  much  in  one 
night  upon  his  shoulderB ;  and,  moreover,  was 
60  careful  equally  to  divide  and  distribute  tlie 
mischief  he  did,  that  the  loss  was  of  less  import- 
ance to  each  individual.    He  is  now  grown  old 
and  rich,  for  a  man  of  his  condition,  Uianks  be 
to  his  trade,  which  he  openly  confesses  to  every 
one.   And  to  make  his^eace  with  Grod,  he  says 
he  is  daily,  by  good  offices,  makine  satisfaction 
to  the  successors  of  those  he  robbed ;  and  if  he 
do  not  finish  (for  to  do  it  all  at  once  he  is  not 
able),  he  will  then  leave  it  in  charge  to  his  heirs 
to  perform  the  rest,  proportionably  to  the  wrong 
he  himself  only  knows  he  has  done  to  every 
one.   By  tliis  description,  whether  true  or  false, 
this  man  looks  upon  theft  as  a  dishonest  action, 
Bnd  hates  it,  but  Jess  than  poverty ;  he  repents 
simply,  but  for  as  much  as  is  thus  recompensed, 
he  repenu  not     This  is  not  that  habit  that 
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incorporates  U9  into  vice,  and  conforms  even 
our  understanding  itself  to  it;  nor  is  it  that 
impetuous  whirlwind  that,  by  sudden  gusts, 
troubles  and  blinds  our  souls,  and  for  the  time 
precipitates  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the  power 
of  vice. 
What  I  do  I  do  thoroughly,  b^  custom,  and 
proceed  all  of  a  piece ;  I  have 
Monteigne*s  seldom  any  movement  that  steals 
judgment  wm  away,  or,  hides  itself  from  my 
^u^fi^'^  reason,  and  that  is  not  conducted 
•ctioiu.  by  the  consent  of  all  my  faculties, 

without  division  or  intestine  sedi- 
tion ;  my  judgment,  therefore,  has  either  all  the 
blame  or  all  the  nraise  of  it ;  and  the  blame  it 
once  has  it  ever  Keeps;  for  almost  from  its  birth 
it  has  always  had  the  same  inclination,  the  same 
course,  and  the  same  force ;  and  as  to  universal 
opinions,  I  fixed  myself,  from  my  childhood^  in 
the  place  where  I  resolved  to  stick.  Ther6  are 
some  sins  that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and 
sudden ;  let  us  set  them  aside ;  but  in  these 
other  sins  so  oflen  repeated,  deliberated,  and 
contrived,  whether  sins  of  complexion  or  sins  of 
profession  and  vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  have  so  long  been  settled  in  the  same 
resolution,  unless  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
him  wlto  has  them  be  constant  to  have  them 
so,  and  the  repentance  he  boasts  to  be  inspired 
with  on  a  sudden  is  very  hard  for  me  to  ima- 
gine. I  follow  not  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean sect,  '*  that  men  take  up  a  new  soul 
when  they  repair  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  to 
receive  oracles^"  unless  they  mean  thai  it  is 
new,  and  lent  for  the  time,  our  own  showing  so 
small  signs  of  purification  and  cleanness,  fit  for 
such  an  office. 

They  act  quite  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
stoics  who  strictly  command  us  to-  correct  the 
imperfections  which  we  know  ourselves  guilty 
of,  but  forbid  us  to  alter  the  repose  of  our  souls: 
these  make  us  believe  that  they  have  great  grief 
and  remorse  within,  but  of  amendment,  correc- 
tion, or  interruption,  they  make  nothing  appear. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  a  perfect  cure,  it  the  evil 
humours  are  not  wholly  discharged ;  .if  repent- 
ance were  heavier  in  the  scale,  it 
^'S^JIS.  would  weigh  down  sin.  I  find 
no  quality  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
counterfeit  as  devotion,  uou^h  his  life  and  man- 
ners are  not  conformable  to  it :  the  essence  of  it 
b  abstruse  and  occult,  but  the  appearances  easy 
and  showy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  desire  in  general  to 
be  other  than  I  am ;  I  mav  condemn  and  dis- 
like my  whole  frame,  ana  beg  of  God  for  an 
entire  reformation,  and  that  he  will  please  to 
pardon  my  natural  infirmity ;  but  methinks  I 
ought  not  to  call  this  repentance,  any  more  than 
my  not  bein?  satisfied  Uiat  I  am  not  an  ansel 
or  Cato.  My  actions  are  conformable  to  what 
I  am,  and  to  my  condition ;  I  can  do  no  better : 
and  repentance  is  not  properly  concerned  in 
things  that  are  not  in  our  power ;  sorrow  is. 
I  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  natures  more 


elevated  and  regular  than  mine ;  and  yet  I  do 
not,  for  all  that,  improve  my  faculties ;  neither 
my  mind  nor  my  arm  becomes  more  vigorous 
for  conceiving  that  of  another  to  be  so.  If  to 
imagine  and  wish  a  nobler  way  of  acting  than 
that  we  have  should  produce  a 
repentance  of  our  own,  we  must    ?JC^!!' 

.1  ■  .  /.  '      .  .  wnence  pro- 

then  repent  us  of  our  most  inno-  dooed. 
cent  actions,  forasmuch,  as  we  may 
well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent  nature 
they  would  have  been  carried  on  with  greater 
dignity  and  perfection ;  and  would  that  ours 
were  so.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of 
my  youth,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  ray  old 
age,  I  find  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  witli 
order  in  both,  according  to  my  capacity  ;  this 
is  all  that  my  resistance  can  do.  I  do  not  flat- 
ter myself;  in  the  same  circumstances  I  should 
always  be  the  same  i  it  is  not  a  spot,  but  rather 
a  universal  blot,  with  which  I  am  stained. 
I  know  no  lukewarm,  superficial,  ceremonious 
repentance :  it  must  sting  me  to  the  quick,  it 
must  pierce  into  my  bowels  as  deep,  and  seize 
me  as  universally,  as  God  sees  into  me,  before 
I  can  call  it  repentance. 

As  to  employment,  many  good  opportunities 
have  escapea  me  for  want  of  management;  and 
yet  my  deliberations  were  sound  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  occurrences  presented  to  me ;  'tis 
their  way  to  choose  always  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  course.  I  find  that  in  my  former  delibe- 
rations, I  have  proceeded  with  discretion,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  rule,  and  aocosding  to  the 
state  of  the  subject  proposed,  and  should  do  the 
same  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  on  the  like 
occasicms ;  I  do  not  consider  what  it  is  now, 
but  what  it  was  then,  when  I  deliberated  on  it :  • 
the  force  of  all  counsel  consists  in  the  time ;  oc- 
casions and  tliines  eternally  shift  and  change. 
I  have  in  my  lite  committed  some  great  and 
important  errors,  not  for  want  of  good  under- 
standing, but  for  want  of  good  luck.  There  are 
secret  and  not  to  be  foreseen  parts  in  matters  we 
handle,  especially  in  the  nature  of  men ;  mute 
conditions,  that  make  no  show,  unknown  some- 
times even  to  the  possessors  themselves,  that 
spring  and  start  up  by  accidental  occasions :  if 
my  prudence  could  not  penetrate  into  or  fore- 
see Uiem,  I  blame  it  not ;  'tis  commissioned  no 
farther  than  its  own  limits :  if  the  event  be  too 
hard  for  me,  and  take  the  side  I  have  refused, 
there  is  no  remedy,  I  do  not  blame  myself,  j 
accuse  my  fortune,  and  not  my  work  ;  this 
cannot  be  called  repentance. 

Phocion,  having    given   the  Athenians  an 
advice   that  was  not  followed, 
and  the  affair  nevertheless  sue    ^J^£^^  ^ 
oeeding  contrary  to  his  opinion,    evenu. 
some  one  said  to  him,  **  WeU, 
Phocion,  art  thou  content  that  matters  go  so 
well  ?"    "  I  am  very  well  pleased,"  replied  he, 
«  that  this  has  happened  so  well :  but  1  do  not 
repent  Ihat  I  counselled  the  other.'"    When 
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any  of  my  friends  address  themselves  to  me  for 
advice,  I  give  it  candidly  and  clearly,  without 
sticking,  as  almost  all  other  men  do,  at  the 
hazard  of  the  thing,  that  it  may  fall  out  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  by  which  means  I  may  be 
reproached  for  my  counsel ;  I  am  very  indif- 
ferent as  to  that,  for  the  fault  will  be  theirs  in 
having  consulted  me ;  I  could  not  refuse  them 
my  advice. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  can  rarely  blame  any  one 
but  myself  for  my  oversights  and  misfortunes : 
for,  indeed,  I  seldom  consult  the  advice  of 
another,  if  not  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  ex- 
cepting where  I  stand  in  need  of  information 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  But  in  things  wherein  I 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  judgment,  other 
men's  reasons  may  serve  to  fortify  my  own,  but 
have  little  power  to  dissuade  me :  I  hear  them 
all  with  civility  and  patience ;  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  never  made  use  of  any  but  my 
own.  With  me  they  are  but  flies  and  atoms, 
that  confound  and  distract  my  will :  I  lay  no 
groat  stress  upon  my  own  opinions,  but  I  lay  as 
little  upon  those  of  others,  and  fortune  rewards 
me  accordingly.  If  I  receive  but  little  advice,  I 
also  give  but  little.  I  seldom  consult  others,  and 
am  seldom  attended  to ;  and  know  no  concern, 
either  public  or  private,  tha't  has  been  mended  or 
bettered  by  my  advice.  Even  they  whom  for- 
tune had  in  some  sort  tied  to  my  direction, 
have  more  willingly  suffered  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  any  other  counsels  than  mine. 
And,  as  a  man  who  is  as  iealous  of  my  repose 
as  of  my  authority,  I  am  better  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so :  leaving  me  there,  they  act  ac- 
cording to  my  profession,  which  is  to  settle  and 
wholly  contain  m^rself  within  tnyself.  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  beinj^  uninterested  in  other 
men's  affairs,  and  diseneaged  from  being  their 
guarantee,  and  responsible  for  what  they  do. 

In  all  afiisdrB  that  are  past,  be  it  how  it  wiU, 
I  have  very  little  re^t :  for  this  imagination 
puts  me  oiit  of  my  pain,  toat  they  ought  to  Ml 
out  so  ;  they  are  in  the  great  revolution  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  chain  of  stoical  causes.  Your 
fancy  cannot,  by  wish  and  imagination,  remove 
one  tittle  that  the  great  current  of  things  will 
not  reverse,  both  the  past  and  the  future. 

As  to  tlie  rest,  I  abominate  that  accidental 
repentance  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it. 
He*  who  said  of  old  that  he  was  obliged  to  his 
aee  for  having  weaned  him  from  pleasure,  was 
of  an  opinion  very-  different  from  mine ;  I  can 
never  think  myself  beholden  to  impotency  for 
any  good  it  can  ever  do  me :  Nee  tarn  aversa 
unauam  videbitur  ab  opere  mo  providentia,  ut 
de&iUtas  inter  optima  inventa  sit,*  "  Nor  can 
providence  ever  be  seen  so  averse  to  her  own 
work,  that  debility  should  be  ranked  amongst 
the  best  things."  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  old 
age ;  a  profound  satiety  seizes  us  after  the  act  j 


»  Thi«  WM  SophoclM  s  who  being  asked  if  he  stiU  etdoved 
theplewures  of  love,  mmde  aniwer— "The  ffoda  btve  done 
better  for  me;  aud  glad  I  am  that  1  hare  lived  to  eacape 


t' -.^r^— : 


I  see  nothing  of  conscience  in  this ;  heaviness 
and  weakness  imprint  in  ns  a  drowsy  and 
rheumatic  virtue.  We  must  not  suffer  oumelves 
to  be  so  wholly  carried  away  by  natural  alter- 
ations as  to  suffer  them  to  adulterate  our  judg- 
ment. Youth  and  pleasure  have  not  formerly 
so  far  prevailed  upon  me  that  I  did  not  well 
enough  discern  the  face  of  vice  in  pleasnre; 
neither  does  that .  distaste,  that  yean  have 
brought  me,  so  fair  prevail  with  me  now  that 
I  cannot  discern  pleasure  in  vice ;  now  that  I 
am  no  more  in  my  flourishing  age,  I  judge  as 
well  of  these  things  as  if  I  were.  I,  who  nar- 
rowly and  strictly  examine  it,  find  my  reason 
the  very  same  that  it  was  in  my  most  licentious 
age,  though  perhaps  a  little  weaker,  and  more 
decayed  by  being  grown  old  ;  and  I  find  that 
the  pleasure  she  refuses  me,  upon  the  account 
of  my  bodily  health,  she  would  no  more  refuse 
now,  in  consideration  of  the  health  of  my  soul, 
than  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  do  not  repute 
her  more  valiant  for  being  hors  de  combat :  my 
temptations  are  so  broken  and  mortified  tliat 
they  are  not  worth  her  opposition ;  holding  but 
out  my  hands  I  repel  them.  Should  one  pre- 
sent her  the  old  concupiscence,  I  fear  she  would 
have  less  power  to  resist  it  than  heretofore; 
I  do  not  discern  that  reason  in  herself  iudc^es  any 
thing  otherwise  now  than  she  formerly  £d,  nor 
that  she  has  acquired  any  new  light:  where- 
fore, if  there  be  convalescence,  'tis  from  defect 
Miserable  kind  of  remedy,  to  owe  a  man's 
health  to  his  disease !  'Tis  not  our  misfortune 
that  can  perform  this  office,  but  the  good  for- 
tune of  our  judgment.  I  am  not  to  be  made  tx* 
do  any  thing  by  persecutions  and  afBictions, 
but  to  curse  them ;  that  is  for  people  that  are 
not  to  be  roused  but  by  a  whip.  My  reason  is 
much  more  active  in  prosperity,  and  much  more 
distracted,  and  harder  put  to  it  to  digest  pains 
than  pleasures ;  I  see  best  in  a  clear  sky. 
Health  admonishes  me  more  cheerfully,  and 
consequently  to  a  better  purpose  than  sickness. 
I  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  reform  and  reeulate 
myself  from  pleasures  at  all  times,  when  I  had 
health  and  vigour  to  enjoy  them.  I  should  be 
troubled  and  ashamed  that  the  misery  and  mis- 
fortune of  my  ase  should  be  preferred  before 
my  good,  healthful,  sprightly,  and  yigoroos 
years :  and  that  men  shoukl  esteem  me,  not  for 
what  I  have  been,  but  by  that  miserable  part  of 
myself  where  I  have,  as  it  were,  ceased  to  be. 

In  my  opinion  'tis  ''  the  happy  living,"  and 
not,  as  Antisthenes  said.'  ''  tne 
happy  dying,"  in  which  human    J^^wiriS' 
felicity  consists.  I  have  not  made    coasiata. 
it  my  business  to  make  a  mon- 
strous addition  of  a  philosopher's  tail  to   the 
head  and  body  of  a  mere  man  ;  nor  would  I 
have  this  wretched  remainder  give  the  lie  to  the 
pleasant,  sound,  and  long  part  of  my  life ;  I 


from  the  wild  and  ftuioua  tjnxinj  of  lore.**    Ge.  de  SemseL 
—   U. 
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will  present  myself  uniformly  throughout. 
Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  a^n,  I  should  live 
it  just  as  I  have  done.  I  neither  complain  of 
the  past,  nor  do  I  fear  the  future ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceived,  I  am  the  same  within  that 
I  am  without. 

'Tis  one  main  obligation  I  have  to  fortune, 
that  the  course  of  my  bodily  state  has  been 
carried  on  according  to  the  natural  seasons : 
I  have  seen  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit,  and  now  see  the  tree  withered ;  happily, 
however,  because  n&turally.  I  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties I  have  the  better,  because  they  came  not 
till  I  had  reason  to  expect  them ;  and  also  be- 
cause they  make  me  with  greater  pleasure 
remember  that  long  felicity  of  my  past  life.  In 
like  manner,  my  wisdom  perhaps  may  have 
been  the  same  in  both  stages  of  life :  but  it  was 
more  active,  and  of  a  better  erace  whilst  young, 
flourishing,  sprightlvi  and  ingenuous,  than 
when  broken,  peevish,  and  uneasy,  as  it  is  at 
present.  I  renounce,  then,  these  casual  and 
painful  reformations.  God  must  touch  our 
fiearts ;  our  consciences  must  amend  of  them- 
selves, by  the  force  of  our  reason,  and  not  bv 
the  decay  of  our  appetites ;  pleasure  is  in  itself 
neither  pale  nor  discoloured,  because  discerned 
by  dim  and  decaved  eyes. 

We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  itself,  and 
in  obedience  to  God  who  has  commanded  i^  and 
chastity ;  but  what  I  am  forced  to  by  catarrhs, 
or  owe  to  the  stone,  is  neither  cuastity  nor 
temperance.  A  man  cannot  boast  that  he  de- 
spises and  resists  pleasure,  if  he  cannot  see  it, 
it  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  its  eraces,  its  force, 
its  most  alluring  beauties ;  I  Know  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  may  therefore  the  better 
say  it.  But,  metninks,  our  souls  in  old  age  are 
subject  to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  im- 
perfections than  in  youth ;  I  said  the  same 
when  young,  when  I  was  reproached  with  the 
want  of  a  b«urd ;  and  I  say  so  now,  when  my 
grey  hairs  give  me  some  authority.  We  call 
■the  difficulty  of  our  humours,  and  the  disrelish 
of  present  thines,  wisdom ;  but,  in  truth,  we 
do  not  so  much  forsake  vices  as  we  change 
them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  worse ;  besides  a 
foolish  and  feeble  pride,  an  impertinent  prating, 
froward  and  unsociable  humours,  superstition, 
and  a  ridiculous  desire  of  riches  when  we  have 
lost  the  use  of  them,  I  find  tiierein  more  envj,  in- 
justice, and  malice ;  age  imprints  more  wnnkles 
in  the  mind  than  it  does  on  the  £ice ;  and  souls 
are  never,  or  very  rarely  seen,  that,  in  growing 
old,  do  not  smell  sour  and  musty.  Man  moves 
altogether,  both  towards  his  perfection  and 
decay.  In  observing  the  wisdom 
Jn^dJm  ^  of  Siocrates,  and  many  circum-' 
oidmcD.  stances  of  his  condemnation   I 

should  dare  to  believe  that  he 


himself,  by  collusion,  in  some  measure  purposely 
contributed  to  it ;  fearing  by  a  longer  hfe,  he 
havine  then  reached  his  seventieth  year,  to  see 
his  lotty  mind  and  universal  knowledge  cramped 
and  stupified  by  old  age.*  What  strange  me- 
tamorphoses do  I  see  age  make  every  day  in 
many  of  my  acquaintances !  It  is  a  powerful 
distemper,  which  naturally  and  imperceptibly 
steals  in  upon  us :  and  therefore  a  vast  provi- 
sion of  study  and  great  |)recaution  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  the  imperfections  it  loads  us 
with,  or  at  least  to  weaken  their  progress.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  retrenchments  and  redoubts, 
I  find  age  gainine  upon  me  inch  by  inch ;  I 
make  as  stout  a  defence  as  I  can,  out  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  whither  it  will  drive  me  at 
last.  At  all  events,  I  am  satbfied  that  when 
I  fall,  the  world  may  know  whence  I  fell. 


1  If  thU  be  a  eonjeetore,  cmlv  fonnded  on  Montaigne's 
Mgarity,  it  doce  him  Tery  greet  honoor ;  for  Xenophon  tell* 
us  exprettly  that,  ia  truth,  Soeretea  defended  himielf  with 
•o  much  hattghtincee  before  hie  judges,  onlj  from  a  consi-  I 


CHAPTER   III. 

OF  THRBB  COMMBBCES. 

Wb  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so  close  to  our 
humours  and  complexions;  our  chiefest  suffi- 
ciency is  to  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to 
divers  customs.  'Tis  to  be,  but  not  to  live,  to 
keep  a  man's  self  tied  and  bound  by  necessity 
to  one  only  course ;  those  are  the  bravest  souls 
that  have  in  them  the  most  variety,  and  that 
are  most  flexible  and  pliant.  Of  which  here 
is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  elder  Cato : 
Hmc  versatile  inaenium  sic  pariter  ad  omnia 
fuU,  ut  natum  ad  id  itnum  mceres  quodcumque 
ageret}  "  This  man's  parts  were  so  conver- 
tible to  all  uses,  that  a  man  would  think  he  was 
born  only  for  wnat  he  was  about."  Might  I  have 
the  liberty  to  dress  myself  after  my  own  mode, 
there  is  no  fashion  so  -graceful  to  wnich  I  would 
be  so  fixed  as  not  to  m  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  it ;  life  is  an  unequal,  irregular,  and  mul- 
tiform motion.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  friend  to  a 
man's  self,  much  less  his  own  master ;  'tis  to 
be  his  slave,  so  incessantly  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  one's  own  inclinations,  that  a  man  cannot 
turn  aside  or  wring  his  neck  out 
of  the  collar.  I  speak  it  now  in  T^* «"  *»«'*• 
this  mut  of  my  life,  wherein  I  S!SS?t?be 
find  I  cannot  aisengaee  myself  foUowcd. 
fipom  the  importunity  of  my  soul, 
by  reason  that  it  cannot  commonly  amuse  itself 
but  on  things  wherein  it  is  perplexed,  nor  em- 
ploy itself  but  entirely,  and  with  all  its  force ; 
the  lightest  subject  that  can  be  offered,  it  makes 
infinitely  mater,  and  stretches  it  to  that  de- 
gree as  Uierein  to  employ  its  utmost  power : 
wherefore  its  idleness  is  to  me  a  very  painful 


deration  that,  at  his  a^,  death  woold  be  better  for  him  than 

life.    This  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  prelaoe  to  '*  ""^ 

made  hj  Socrates  before  his  Judges."  • 

3  LiTj,  zxzix.  40. 
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labour,  and  very  prejudicial  to  my  health. 
Most  men's  minds  require  foreign  matter  to 
exereise  and  enUven  them ;  mine  rather  needs  it 
to  quiet  and  repose  itself:  viHa  otU  negotia 
ducutienda  sunt  ;^  "  the  vices  of  sloth  are  to 
be  shaken  off  by  business ;"  for  its  chiefest  and 
most  painful  study  is  to  study  itself.  Books 
are  to  it  a  sort  of  employment  that  debauches 
it  from  its  study ;  upon  the  first  thoughts  that 
possess  it,  it  begins  to  bustle  and  make  trial  of 
Its  vigour  in  every  way  :  exereiaes  its  power  of 
handling,  sometimes  making  trial  of  its  force, 
and  then  fortifying,  moderating,  and  ranging 
itself  in  the  way  of  gnce  and  order.  It  has 
of  its  own  wberewi3i  to  rouse  its  faculties: 
nature  has  given  to  it,  as  to  all  others,  matter 
enough  of  its  own  to  make  advantage  of,  and 
subjects  ]}roper  enough,  where  it  may  either 
invent  or  judge. 

Meditation  is  a  powerful  and  full  study  to 

such  as  can  effectually  employ 
M*fm'***Siit  themselves ;  I  had  rather  fashion 
cmpkly^nt.       my  soul  Uiau  furnish  it.    There 

is  no  weaker  or  stronger  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  entertaining  a  man's  own 
thoughts  according  as  the  soul  is  j  the  great- 
est men  make  it  their  whole  business,  qtulms 
vivere  est  cogitare^"  to  whom  to  live  is  to 
think :"  nature  has  also  favoured  it  with  this 

firivilege,  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  so 
ong,  nor  any  action  to  which  we  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  grcAter  facility,  addict  our- 
selves. 'Tis  the  business  of  the  ^ods,  says 
Aristotle,'  whence  both  their  beatitude  and 
ours  proceed. 

The  principal  use  of  reading  to  me  is  that, 
by  various  objects,  it  rouses  my  reason;  it 
employs  my  jud^ent,  not  my  memory.  Few 
entertainments  toen  detain  me  without  force  or 
violence ;  it  is  true  that  the  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  a  work  takes  as  much,  or  more,  with 
me  than  the  weight  and  depth  of  the  subject ; 
and  forasmuch  as  I  slumber  in  all  other  com- 
munication, and  give  but  a  negligent  attention, 
it  often  falls  out  Uiat  in  such  mean  and  pitiful 
discourses  I  either  make  strange  and  ridiculous 
answers,  unbecoming  a  child,  or,  more  indis- 
creetly and  rudely,  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence.  I  have  a  pensive  way,  that  withdraws 
me  into  myself,  and  added  to  that  a  stupid  and 
childish  ignorance  of  many  very  ordinary  things ; 
by  which  two  qualities  it  is  come  to  pass  that 
men  may  truly  report  ^ve  or  six  as.  ridiculous 
tales  of  me  as  of  any  other  whatever. 
But  to  proceed  in  my  subject :  tiiis  difficult 
complexion  of  mine  renders  me 
MoDtaiffnewu    unfit  for  commou  matters,  and 

StoIoJui  tobS      ^®^  "'*^ '"  ™y  conversation  with 

Tcnatioa.    '      men,  whom  I  must  cull  and  pick 

out  for  my  purpose.     We  live  and 

negociate  with  the  people :  if  their  conversation 


1  Senee.  Ep.  fiC. 

*  Cicero,  Xuac.  Qimm.  t.  SS. 

*  BMe»,  X.  8. 


be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we  disdain  to  apply 
ourselves  to  mean  and  vulgar  undentandingB 
(and  the  mean  and  vulgar  are  often  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  finest  thread ;  and  all  wisdom  is 
folly,  that  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
common  ignorance),  we  must  no  more  inter- 
meddle eiSier  with  other  men's  a&irs  or  our 
own ;  and  all  business,  both  public  and  privates, 
must  be  managed  apart  from  such  people.  The 
least  forced  and  most  natural  motions  of  the 
soul  are  the  most  beautiful ;  the  best  employ- 
ments, those  that  are  least  constrained,  ureat 
God !  how  good  an  office  does  wisdom  perform 
to  those  whose  desires  it  limits  to  their  power ! 
That  is  the  most  useful  knowledge.  ''  Accord- 
ing to  what  a  man  can,"  was  the  sentence 
which  Socrates  was  so  much  in  love  withal,^ 
a  motto  of  great  substance.  We  should  mode- 
rate and  adapt  our  desires  to  the  nearest  aind 
easiest  to  be  acquired  things.  Is  it  not  a  foolish 
humour  of  mine  to  separate  myself  from  a 
thousand  to  whom  my  fortune  has  attached  me, 
and  without  whom  I  cannot  Uve,  to  cleave  to 
one  or  two  that  are  out  of  my  commerce,  or 
rather  to  a  fantastic  desire  of  a  thing  I  cannot 
obtain?  My  sof^  indolent  manners,  enemies 
of  all  sourness  in  conversation,  may  easily 
enough  have  secured  me  from  the  envy  and 
animosities  of  men  ;  I  do  not  say  to  be  beloved, 
but  never  anv  man  gave  less  occasion  to  be 
hated;  but  the  coldness  of  my  conversation 
has  reasonably  enough  deprived  me  of  the  good- 
will of  many,  who  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
interpret  it  in  another  and  worse  sense. 

I  am  very  capable  of  contracting  and  pre- 
serving uncommon  and  exquisite 
friendSiips ;    and  the  more   so,    tfontaigM 
because  I  greedily  seize  upon  such    ^S^^J^^. 
acquaintance  as  fit  mv  liking:    sifeefHciid- 
I  throw  myself  with  sucn  violence    ^^^i^?'  ■^, 
upon  them  that  I  hardly  faU  to    g!^^^ 
stick,  and   eenerallv  make   an    fricDdaUiw. 
impression  where  I  aim,  of  which 
I  have  made  often  happy  proof.    In  common 
friendships  I  am  cold  and  sny ;  for  mj^  motion 
is  not  natural  if  not  with  full  sail :  besides,  mv 
fortune  having  trained  me  up  from  my  youth 
in,  and  given  me  a  relish  of,  one  sole  and  per- 
fect friendship,  it  has  in  truth  given  me  a  kind 
of  disgust  to  others,  and  too  much  Imprinted 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  beast  of  company,  as 
the  ancient'  said,  but  not  of  the  herd.     Bcwdes 
that,  I  have  a  natural  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating myself  by  halves,  and  with  that  reserved, 
and  servile,  and  jealous  prudence  dictated  to 
us  in  the  conversation  of  numerous  and  imper- 
fect friendships:  and  we  are  principally  en- 
joined to  these  in  this  age  of  ours,  when  we 
cannot  talk  of  the  world  but  either  with  danger 
or  falsehood. 

Yet  do  I  very  well  discern  that  he  who  has 


*  Xcnophoa,  Uem.  t^  SoertUm,  i.  S.  8. 
a  Pltttarch,  on  the  PUtralUg  qf  FKoOt* 
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HoiroMfalift 
ia  to  know  how 
totiwt  all 
nmincr  of  pcr- 
■ont  with 
fkmilkrity. 


the  conyeniences  (I  mean  the 
sential  conveniences)  of  life  for 
his  end,  as  I  havci  ought  to  fly 
this  difficulty  and  refinement  of 
humour,  as  much  as  the  ^Itme. 
I  should  commend  a  mind  of 
various  stages,  that  knows  both  how  to  extend 
and  to  dacken  itself;  that  finds  itself  at  ease 
in  all  conditions  of  fortune ;  that  can  discourse 
with  a  neighbour  about  building,  hunting,  or 
any  little  contest  betwixt  him  and  ano&er; 
and  that  can  chat  with  a  carpenter  or  a  gar- 
dener with  pleasure.  I  envy  those  who  can 
make  themselves  ^miliar  witn  the  meanest  of 
their  followers,  and  converse  among  their  own 
attendants ;  and  I  dislike  the  advice  of  Plato,* 
that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial 
tone  to  their  domestics,  whether  men  or  women, 
without  ever  being  facetious  and  familiar.  For 
besides  my  former  reason,  it  is  inhuman  and 
M.ffi.tenai  unjust,  to  set  SO  great  a  value 
language  to  upon  this  pitiful  prerogative  of 
**"*"ed  fortune ;   and  the  governments, 

reproT   .  wherein  less  disparity  is  permitted 

betwixt  masters  and  servants,  seem  to  me  the 
most  equitable.  Others  study  how  to  raise  and 
elevate  their  minds ;  I,  how  to  humble  mine  and 
to  bring  it  low ;  'tis  only  vicious  in  extension : 

NariM  et  gernu  iEad, 
Et  nvgnata  aaero  holla  rab  Ilio : 

Qno  Chinm  pretio  cadum 
Hereemnr,  quia  aquam  temperet  ignUma, 

Qoo  pnebento  ilomum,  et  quota, 
PaUgnia  cafeam  frigoribaa,  taeea.' 

"  And  iEaeoa'a  glorious  net. 
And  the  fun'd  aiege  of  aacied  Ttoj  idatt* 

But  when  a  eheerfiil  Are  ahall  blaie,  . 

Or  how  a  Chian  caak  will  adl, 
Who  treata  to-night,  or  merita  praiae, . 

For  tempering  th'  bath»  job  apare  to  tell." 

Thus,  as  the  Lacedsemonians'  valour  stood  in 
need  of  moderation,  and  of  the  sweet  and  har^ 
monious  sound  of  flutes  to  soften  it  in  battle,  lest 
it  should  precipitate  itself  into  temerity  and  fury, 
whereas  all  other  nations  commonly  make  ute 
of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds,  and  of  loud  and  im- 
petuous voices,  to  incite  and  heat  the  soldicoV 
courage  to  the  last  degree :  so,  methinks,  that 
contrary  to  the  usual  method,  in  the  practice  of 
our  minds,  we  have  for  the  most  part  more  need 
of  lead  than  winss;  of  temperance  and  com- 
posedness  than  ardour  and  aptation.  But  above 
all  things,  'tis,  in  my  opinion,  egreffiously  to 
play  the  fool,  to  put  on  tne  gravity  of  a  man  of 
understanding  amongst  those  that  know  no- 
thinsr :  to  spwL  in  print,  yaveZ^  m  punta  di 
foraiettcu  Tou  must  descend  to  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  and  sometimes  affect 
ignorance :  lay  aside  strength  and  subtiety  in 
common  conversation ;  'tis  enough  there  to  pre- 


*  OitLoiM,  Ti. 

>  Horace,  Od,  iU.  IQ.  8. 

*  Juvenal,  ri.  isg. 

<  Thia  ia  an  ezpraaaioa  of  Seneca,  which  he  appliea  to  the 
petita  mattrea  of  hia  tisM  t  "  NoatI  conpiwca  juveaca  baibA 
et  comA  nitidoe  da  capeula  totoa.**— .Vjriaf.  OS.    Be  telle  oa 


serve  order ;  as  to  the  rest,  flag  as  low  as  the 
earth,  if  they  desire  it 

The  learned  often  stumble  at  this  stone ;  thejr 
will  be  always  showing  off  and  parading  their 
books.    They  have  in  these  days  so  filled  tl^ 
cabinets  and  the  ears  of  the  ladies 
with  them,  tiiat  if  they  have  lost    ]2i**?Shtto 
the  substance,  they  at  least  retain    be  leaned, 
the  words:  so  that  in  discourse 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  how  mean  and  com- 
mon soever  they  speak  and  write  after  a. new 
and  learned  way, 


Hoe  aermone  psvent, hoc  Imn,  „ , 

Hoc  concta  cmmdaBt  aaimi  aeereta ;  quid  oltn  7 
Concwmbont  docta^ 

**  All  now  ia  Oieek :  in  Greek  their  aoola  thej  poor, 
In  Greek  their  feara,  hooea,  joya ;  what  would  joa  moicf 
la  Greek  thej  claqp  thor  leren  }'* 

and  quote  Plato  and  Aquinas  in  things  which 
the  first  they  meet  could  determine  as  well.  The 
learning  that  cannot  penetrate  their  souls,  hangs 
still  upon  the  tongue.  If  the  ladies  will  be  per- 
suaded by  me.  they  will  content  themselves  with 
setting  out  their  proper  and  natural  wealth  ; 
they  conceal  and  cover  their  beauties  under 
others  that  are  none  of  theirs :  'tis  a  great  folly 
to  put  out  their  own  light,  to  shine  by  a  bor- 
rowed one:  they  are  interred  and  burled  under 
art,  de  capmla  tota.^  It  is  because  they  do  not 
sufficiently  know  themselves;  the  world  has 
nothing  mirer ;  'tis  for  them  to  honour  the  arts, 
and  to  paint  painting.  What  need  they  but  to 
live  beloved  and  honoured?  They  have  and 
know  but  too  much  for  that :  they  need  do  no 
more,  but  rouse  and  heat  a  littie  the  faculties 
they  have  of  theur  own.  When  I  see  them 
tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic,  and  the 
like  dru^,  so  improper  and  unnecessary  for 
their  business,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men 
who  advise  them  to  such  things,  do  it  that  they 
may  govern  them  upon  that  account :  for  what 
other  excuse  can  I  contrive  7  It  is  enough  that 
they  can,  without  our  instruction,  govern  the 
graces  of  their  eyes  to  gaiety,  severity,  and 
sweetness,  and  season  a  denial  either  with 
anger,  suspense,  or  fiivour,  and  that  they  need 
not  another  to  interpret  what  we  speak  for  their 
service:  with  this  knowledge  they  command 
the  switch,  and  rule  both  the  teachers  and  the 
schools.  But  if,  nevertheless,  they  think  it  too 
much  to  give  place  to  us  in  any  thin^  what- 
ever, and  will  out  of  curiosity  have  their  share 
in  books,  poetry  b  a  diveiwon  ^^ 

proper  Ibr  them;^  'tis  a  wanton    to  women, 
and   subtie,  a  dissembling   and 
prating  art,  all  pleasure  and  all  show,  like 
tiiemselves.     Thev  may  also  extract  several 
advantages  from  history.    In  philosonhy,  out 
of  the  moral  part  of  it,  they  may  select  such 


elaewhere  of  one  of  thaM  fope  who.  being  eanied  hf  hia 
alavea  from  the  bath  in  a  chair,  thought  fit  to  aak  them  whe- 
ther or  no  he  waa  leated  ?  aa  if  it  waa  a  thine  beneath  hia 
bonoor  to  know  what  he  did  himaelf  without  aaking.— Seneca, 
de  BnvU,  ViUit  can.  IS.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  of 
our  petaU  maltraa  mtc  cobm  up  to  thia  Roman  fop. 
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What  kind  of  instructions  as  will  teach  them 
phUotophy  u  to  judge  of  our  humouTB  and  con- 
pmpia-  for  ditions,  to  defend  themselves  from 

women.  ^^  treacbcries,  to  regulate  the 

ardour  of  their  own  desires,  to  manage  their 
liberty,  lengthen  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
mildly  to  bear  the  inconstancy  of  a  servant, 
the  rudeness  of  a  husband,  and  the  assaults  of 
years,  wrinkles,  and  the  like.  This  is  the 
utmost  of  what  I  would  allow  them  in  tlie 
sciences. 
There  are  some  particular  natures  that  are 
private  and  retired ;  my  natural 
of  retiUmeii^  ^^rm  is  proper  for  communication, 
and  apt  to  lay  me  open;  I  am 
all  without  and  in  sight,  bom  for  society  and 
friendship.  The  solitude  that  I  love  myself,  and 
recommend  to  others,  is  chiefly  no  other  than 
to  withdraw  my  thoughts  and  affections  into 
myself;  to  restrain  and  check,  not  my  steps, 
but  my  own  cares  and  desires;  resigning  all 
cxtiinsic  solicitude,  and  mortally  avoiding  servi- 
tude and  obligations;  and  not  so  much  the 
crowd  of  men  as  the  crowd  of  business.  Local 
solitude,  to  say  the  trutlj,  rather  gives  me  more 
room,  and  sets  me  more  at  large :  I  more  wil- 
lingly throw  myself  upon  affairs  of  state  and 
the  world  when  I  am  alone :  at  the  Louvre, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  the  court,  I  fold  myself 
within  my  own  skin ;  the  crowd  tli rusts  me 
upon  myself,  and  I  never  entertain  myself  so 
wantonly,  so  unrestrainedly,  or  so  particu- 
larly, as  in  places  of  respect  and  ceremonious 
prudence ;  our  follies  do  not  make  me  laugh, 
but  our  wisdom.  I  am  naturally  no  enemy  to 
a  court-life,  I  have  therein  passed  a  good  part 
of  my  own,  and  am  of  a  humour  to  l^  cheerful 
in  ^reat  companies,  provided  it  be  by  intervals, 
and  at  my  own  time ;  but  this  softness  of  judg- 
ment whereof  I  speak  ties  me  by  force  to  sofi- 
tude.  Even  in  my  own  house,  in  the  middle  of 
a  numerous  family,  and  a  house  sufficiently 
frequented,  I  see  people  enough,  but  rarely  such 
with  whom  I  dchght  to  converse ;  and  1  there 
reserve,  both  for  myself  and  others,  an  unusual 
liberty;  there  is  there  no  ceremony,' no  ushering 
or  waiting  upon  people  to  theur  coach,  and  such 
other  troublesome  forms  as  our  courtesy  enjoins : 
O  servile  and  tiresome  custom !  Every  one  there 
governs  himself  according  to  his  own  method  ; 
let  who  will  speak  his  thoughts,  I  sit  mute, 
meditating  and  sliut  up  in  myself,  without  any 
offence  to  my  guests. 
The  men  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet, 
are  those  they  call  honest,  sensible 
Character  of  men,  and  the  image  of  these  msJ^es 
SSiStU°~  ^e  disrelish  the  rest.  It  is,  if 
worth  aeeking.  rightly  taken,  the  most  uncom- 
mon of  our  forms,  yet  a  form 
chiefly  owing  to  nature.  The  end  of  this  com- 
merce is  simply  privacy,  frcquentation,  and 
conference,  the  exercise  of  souls,  without  other 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Dion. 
*  Cicero,  Parudox,  t.  2. 


fruit  In  our  discourse,  all  subjects  an*  alike  to 
me ;  let  there  be  iieitlier  weight  nor  depth,  'tis 
all  one,  there  is  yet  grace  and  pertinency ;  all 
there  is  tinctured  with  a  mature  and  constant 
judgment,  and  mixed  with  freedom,  gaiety, 
goodness,  and  fnendship.  'Tis  not  only  in  talk- 
ing of  tlie  affairs  of  kings  and  states,  that  oar 
minds  discover  their  force  and  beauty,  bot  eyery 
jot  as  much  in  private  affairs :  I  undentand  my 
men  even  by  their  silence  and  smiles;  and  better 
discover  them  perhaps  at  table  than  in  the 
council :  Uippomachus*  said,  very  well,  diat  be 
could  know  the  good  wrestlers  by  only  seeing 
them  walk  in  the  street  If  leiBuning  will  please 
to  take  a  share  in  our  talk,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
jected, not  magisterial,  imperious,  and  importu- 
nate, as  it  commonly  is,  but  suffragan  and  docile 
itself ;  we  there  only  seek  to  amuse  onreelves, 
and  to  pass  away  our  time  agreeably ;  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  be  instructed  and  preached  to, 
we  will  go  seek  it  in  its  throne ;  let  it  abase 
itself  to  us  for  once,  if  it  so  please ;  for,  usefol 
and  profitable  as  it  is,  I  take  it  that,  even  in  the 
^eatest  need,  we  may  do  well  enough  without 
It,  and  perform  our  business  though  we  have  not 
its  assistance.  A  man  well  bom  and  practised 
in  the  conversation  of  men  will,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  render  himself  agreeable  to 
all.  Art  is  nothing  but  tlie  observation  and 
ree;ister  of  what  such  noble  minds  produce. 

The  conversation  also  of  beautiful  and 
well-bred  women  is  also  for  me  an  agreeable 
commerce :  Nam  nos  quoque  oculos  eruditns 
habemus.^  '*  For  we  too  have  eyes  that  can 
see.''  If  the  soul  has  not  tlierem  so  much  to 
enjoy  as  in  the  first,  the  bodily  senses,  which 
participate  so  much  the  more  of  this,  bring  it 
to  a  proportion  near  to,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
not  equEil  to  the  other.  But  'tis  a  commerce 
wherein  a  man  must  stand  a  little  upon  his 
guard,  especially  those  of  an  excitable  const!- 
tution,  as  I  am.  I  burned  myself  that  way  in 
my  youth,  and  suffered  all  the  torments  that 
poets  say  are  inflicted  on  those  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  love  without  order  or  judgment ; 
it  is  true  that  this  lash  of  the  whip  baa  since 
been  a  good  monitor  to  me ; 

Quieamque  Anolica  de  dwie  CapharMi  font, 
Sempor  ab  Eubmcia  Telji  retorquet  ftquia^ 


M 


The  Gredan  ship  that  could  Caphareua  flee 
Will  always  steer  from  the  Ettb<»c 


»f 


^Tis  folly  to  fix  all  a  man's  thoughts  upon  it, 
and  inadnesB  to  engage  in  it  with  a  furious  and 
indiscreet  affection,  fiut  on  the  other  hand, 
to  enjfage  in  it  without  love  and  without  in- 
clination, like  comedians,  to  play  a  common 
part,  without  putting  anything  to  it  of  his  own 
out  words,  is  indeed  to  provide  for  his  odSety, 
but  withal  after  as  base  and  cowardly  a  manner 
'  as  he  who  should  abandon  his  honour,  profit, 
or  pleasure,  for  fear  of  danger ;  for  it  is  most 

>  Orid,  Tfist,  i.  1.  S3. 
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certain  that  from  sncli  a  practice  they  who  set 
it  on  foot  can  expect  no  fruit  that  can  please 
and  satisfy  a  noble  soul.  A  man  must  have 
in  good  earnest  desired  that  which  he,  in  ^ood 
earnest,  expects  to  have  a  pleasure  in  enjoving ; 
I  say,  thougli  fortune  should  unjustly  favour 
tiieir  dissimulation,  which  often  happens,  be- 
cause there  is  none  of  the  sex,  let  her  be  as 
ngly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  tiiink  herself 
well  worthy  to  be  beloved,  and  that  does  not 
recommend  herself  either  by  her  youth,  her  fine 
hair,  or  her  graceful  motion  (for  women  totally 
ugly  there  are  none,  any  more  than  women 
perfectly  beautiful) ;  and  the  Brachman  virgins, 
who  have  no  other  recommendation,  the  people 
being  assembled  by  the  common  crier  to  that 
effect,  come  out  into  the  market-place  to  expose 
their  matrimonial  parts  to  public  view,  to  try 
if  these  at  least  will  not  suffice  to  get  them  hus- 
bands ;  consequently  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  easily  suffer  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
first  vow  that  is  made  to  serve  her.  Now  from 
thb  common  treachery  of  men,  that  must  fall 
out,  which  we  already  experimentally  see,  either 
that  women  rally  together  and  separate  them- 
selves by  themselves  to  avoid  as ;  or  else  form 
their  discipline  by  the  example  we  give  them, 
play  their  part  in  the  farce  as  we  do  ours,  and 
give  themwlves  up  to  the  sport,  without  pas- 
sion, care,  or  love:  Neque  qffectid  suo,  out 
aUenOf  obnoxim;^  *^  Unswayed  by  passion, 
whether  their  own  or  another's;"  believing, 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  Lysias  in  Plato,' 
that  they  may  with  more  utility  and  conve- 
nience surrender  themselves  up  to  us  the  less 
we  love  them:  where  it  will  Mi  out,  as  in 
comedies,  that  the  people  will  have  as  much 
pleasure,  or  more,  than  the  comedians.*  For 
my  part,  I  no  more  acknowledge  Venus  without 
Cupid  than  a  motlier  without  issue :  they  are 
things  that  mutually  lend  and  owe  their  essence 
to  one  another.  This  cheat  rebounds  back 
upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  it ;  it  does  not  cost 
him  much,  indeS,  but  he  also  gets  little  or 
nothing  by  it  They  who  have  made  Venus  a 
goddess  have  taken  notice  that  her  principal 
Beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  but  the 
Venus  which  these  people  hunt  after  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  indeed  brutal.  The  very 
beasts  will  not  accept  one  so  gross  and  so 
earthly ;  we  see  that  imagination  and  desire 
often  heat  and  incite  them  before  the  body  does ; 
we  see,  in  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other, 
that  they  have  in  the  herd  a  choice  and  par- 
ticular election  in  their  affections,  and  that  they 
have  amongst  themselves  a  long  commerce  of 
good  will ;  even  those  to  whom  old  age  denies 
the  practice  of  their  desire,  do  yet  tremble, 
neigh,  and  show  ecstasies  of  love:  we  sec 
them  before  the  act  full  of  hope  and  ardour ; 

*  Tacitus,  Atmal.  xii.  45. 
s  In  the  Phmdra, 

s  Tacitus,  AnntU.  vi  1. 

*  Montaigne  got  this  froni  Anton,  de  GueTmra.     It  is  atso 
b.jrrowe<l  by  Jlrantume,  who  in  bis  Via  dtt  Femmet  Oa- 


and  when  the  body  has  played  its  port,  yet 
please  themselves  with  the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  past ;  some  that  swell  with 
pride  after  they  have  performed,  and  others 
who,  tired  and  sated,  do  yet  by  various  joyous 
sounds  express  a  triumphing  joy.  The  man 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  discharge 
his  body  of  a  natural  necessity,  need  not  trouUe 
others  with  such  curious  preparations ;  it  is  not 
meat  for  a  gross  and  coane  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  that  men  should 
think  me  better  than  I  am,  I  will  here  freely 
discover  the  errors  of  my  youth. 
Not  only  for  the  danger  of  im-       MontaigBe's 

^         V     i^i-    /®  J         X    T         taste  in  his 

pairmg  my  health  Tand  yet  I  vnoun. 
could  not  be  so  careful  but  that 
I  had  two  light  mischances),  but  moreover, 
upon  the  account  of  contempt,  I  have  seldom 
given  myself  up  to  common  and  mercenary 
embraces :  I  havine  tried  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure by  the  difficulty,  by  desire,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  ^lory ;  and  was  of  Tiberius's  mind, 
who  in  his  amours  was  as  much  taken  with 
modesty  and  birth  as  any  other  quality ;'  and 
of  the  courtesan  Flora's  humour,  who  never 
prostituted  herself  to  less  than  a  dictator,  a 
consul,  or  a  censor,  and  solaced  herself  in  the 
dignity  of  her  lovers/*  Doubtless  pearls  and 
brocade,  titles  and  attendants,  add  something 
to  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  wit, 
provided  the  person  was  without 
bodily  MWBption ;  for,  to  confess  bSSS.  prefer- 
the  truth,  if  the  one  or  the  other  able  in  amours 
of  these  two  perfections  must  of  ^^  ^  *^ 
necessity  be  wantinc^,  I  should 
rather  have  quitted  that  of  the  understanding, 
that  has  its  use  in  better  things;  but  in  the 
matter  of  love,  a  matter  principally  relating  to 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  touching,  sometliine 
may  be  done  without  the  graces  of  the  mind, 
witiiout  the  graces  of  the  body,  nothing.  Beauty 
is  the  true  prerogative  of  women  ;  and  so  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  that  ours,  though  naturally 
requiring  another  sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its 
lustre  but  when  puerile  and  beardless,  confused 
and  mixed  with  theirs.  'Tis  said  that  such 
youths  as  are  preferred  by  the  grand  signior 
upon  the  account  of  beauty,  which  are  an  in- 
finite number,  are  at  the  rarthest  dismissed  at 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Beason,  pru- 
dence, and  offices  of  friendship,  are  better  found 
amongst  men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
govern  the  affiurs  of  the  world. 

These  two   commerces  are  fortuitous,  and 
depending  upon  others;  the  one 
is  troublesome  by  its  rarity,  the    SfeThwSjrt 
other  withers  by  age;   so  that    of  conversation, 
they  could  never  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  business  of  my  life.    That  of 

lantea,  torn,  i ,  says  that  the  courtesan  FloTm  was  Af  a  good 
family  and  lineage  ;  and  that  whereas  Lais  was  a  common 
proKtitute  to  all  mankind,  Flora  only  obliged  the  great,  ineo- 
much  that  the  had  this  inicription  over  her  door:  "  Ye  kings, 
prtncpA.  dictat'>rs,  consuls,  ponttff*.  questors,  nmbas»adois, 
and  other  great  men,  enter,  apd  welcome ;  but  uo  others." 
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bookt,  which  ta  the  third,  ii  much  more  c 
tain,  and  much  more  oar  own  ;  it  yiddi 
other  adTKiitagei   to  the  other  two  ;   bat  hu 


the  comtuicy  B.nd  facili^  of 

own  share.     It  gw»  side  bj  side  with 


my  whole  courw,  and  everywhere  is  assistiiig 
to  me ;  it  comforts  me  in  my  a^  and  solitude ; 
it  cues  me  of  a  troublegome  weJgbt  of  idtencas, 
and  deiiieri  me  at  all  houra  from  company  that 
I  dislike ;  and  it  binnts  the  point  of  gne&  if 
they  are  not  extreme,  and  have  not  got  au 
entire  pOMcaton  of  my  soul.  To  divert  myself 
from  a  troublesome  fiuiey  'tis  but  to  run  to  my 
bookt;  they  prewntly  fix  me  to  them,  and 
drive  tbe  other  out  of  my  thooghts ;  and  do 
not  mutiny,  at  seeing  1  have  only  reconne  to 
them  for  want  of  other  more  real,  natnial,  and 
lively  conveniencea:  they  always  receive  me 
with  the  same  Idnooess-  "  He  may  well  ffo 
a-foot,"  say  they,  "  who  leads  his  horse  in 
hii  hand  ;"  and  onr  James,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  who,  handsome,  young,  and  bealthy, 
caased  himself  to  be  carried  up  and  down  on  a 
band-barrow,  reclining  on  a  pitiful  feather  pil- 
low, and  clad  in  a  robe  of  coarse  grey  cloth, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same,  bat  attended  never- 
tlJeless  by  a  royal  train  of  litters,  led  bonea  ol 
all  sorts,  gentlemen  and  oScen,  uierein  showed 
but  a  wmc  and  unsteady  anslerity ;  the  sick 
man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has  his  care  in  his 
sleeve.  In  the  experience  and  practice  of  this 
sentence,  which  is  a  very  true  one,  all  the 
heneflt  I  reap  from  books  eonusta ;  and  yet  I 
make  as  little  use  of  it  almost  as  those  who 
know  it  not ;  I  enjoy  it  as  a  miser  does  his 
money,  in  kuowiog  that  I  may  enjoy  it  when 


either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  yet  sometimes  1 
pass  over  several  days,  and  sometimes  montlis, 
without  looking  at  them ;  I  will  read  bv  and 
bv,  say  I  to  myself,  or  to-morrow,  or  when  I 
please,  and  time  meanwhile  steals  away  wichont 
any  inconvenience ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
to  what  degree  I  please  myself,  and  rest  con- 
tent in  this  consideration,  that  I  have  them  by 
me,  to  divert  myself  with  them  when  I  ai 
disposed,  and  call  to  mind  what  an  ease 
atBisttmce  they  are  to  my  life.  'Tis  the  _.. 
viaticum  I  have  yet  fonod  out  for  tUa  human 
jonmey,  and  I  very  much  pity  those  men  of 
understanding  who  are  unprovided  with  it  I 
rather  accept  of  any  sort  of  direruon,  how 
light  soever,  in  the  feeling  that  this  can  never 
Sil  me. 

When  at  borne,  I  a  little  more  frequent  my 
library,  from  whence  I  at  once  survey  all  the 

whole  concerns  of  my  &mily.  As 
JmSbSSm'i  ^  ™'*'  '^  ^  thence  see  under  me 
Ubnij.  my  (garden,  court,  and  base-cour^ 

and  into  all  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. There  I  turn  over  now  one  book,  and 
then  another,  of  various  subjects,  without  me- 
thod or  deawn.  One  while  I  meditate ;  another 
I  record,  and  dictate  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  inch 


which  the  ground-room  is  my  chapel,  the  sMond 
story  an  apartment  with  a  withdrawing-roon 
and  closet,  where  I  often  lie  to  be  more  retired ; 
above  it  is  this  great  wardrobe,  which  fonnerly 
was  the  most  useless  port  of  the  bouse.  In  that 
room  I  pass  away  moat  of  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  most  of  the  boors  of  the  day ;  in  the  night 
I  am  never  there.  There  ii  withia  it  a  catnnet 
handsomeand  neat  enough,  with  a  very  con*»- 
nienl  fire-place  for  the  winter,  and  windows 
that  afibrd  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  very 
pleasant  prospects ;  and  were  I  not  afraid,  len 
of  the  expense  than  of  the  trouble,  that  frights 
me  from  all  busiues,  I  could  very  easily  adjoin 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  f 
of  an  hundred  paces  long,  and  twelve 
having  sound  walls  ah^d^  raised  for 
other  design,  to  the  requisite  height.  Every 
place  of  retirement  requires  a  walk^  my 
thoughts  sleep  if  I  ut  still ;  my  bney  doea  not 
BO  by  itself  my  lega  must  move  it;  aod  all 
uiose  who  study  without  a  book  are  in  the 
same  condition.  The  figure  of  my  study  ia 
round,  and  has  no  more  bare  wall  than  what  is 
taken  up  by  my  table  and  chair ;  so  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  circle  present  me  a 
of  ail  my  books  at  once,  set  upon  "  ~ 
shelves  round  about  me.  It  has 
and  wide  prospects,  and  is  siiteen  paces  in 
diameter.  I  am  not  so  continually  there  in 
winter;  for  my  house  is  built  upon  an  eminence, 
as  ilB  name  imports,  and  no  part  of  it  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  aod  weather  as  that,  which 
pleases  me  the  better  for  being  of  troublesome 
access  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  upon  the 
accoBut  of  exercise,  as  being  also  there  more 
retired  from  the  crowd.  'Tis  Otoe  that  I  am 
in  my  kingdom,  and  there  I  endeavour  to  make 
myself  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester 

•  O.  »«^  ..> „_  £ .  .>11 ^^i 1 .1. :^ 


authority  only,  and  of  a  confused  essence.  That 
man,  in  my  opmion,  is  very  miserable,  who  has 
not  at  home  where  to  be  by  himself  where  to 
entertain  himself  alone,  or  to  conceal  himself 
from  others.    Ambition  sufficiently  plagnea  her 


s  three  noble 


votaries  by  keeping  them  always  in  shew,  like 

*'■-  -^toe  m  a  market-plac« :  Magna ■■'— 

\amia fortiaia:^   "A  great  Jortu! 


great  slavery :"  they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
retreat  for  the  necessities  of  nature.  1  have 
thought  nothing  so  severe  in  the  austerity  of 
life  uiat  our  religions  affect,  as  what  I  have 
observed  in  some  of  their  orders ;  namely,  to 
have  a  perpetual  society  of  place  by  rule,  and 
numerous  assbtants  among  them,  in  every 
action  whatever;  and  think  it  much  more 
(npportable  to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to 
be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me  that  it  is  to  degrade 
the  muses  to  make  use  of  them  only  for  sport. 
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and  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  shall  tell  him  that 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  sport  and 
pastime  so  well  as  I  do :  I  can  hardly  forbear 
to  add  further,  that  all  other  end  is  ridiculous. 
I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  only  4ive  for  myself ;  to  that  all 
my  designs  tend,  and  in  that  terminate.  I 
studied  when  yonng  for  ostentation  ;  since,  to 
make  mysdf  wise ;  and  now  for  my  diversion  ; 
never  for  gain.  A  vain  and  prodigal  humour 
that  I  had  after  this  sort  of  furniture,  not  only 
for  supplying  my  own  need,  but  moreover  for 
ornament  and  outward  show,  I  have  long  ago 
quite  abandoned.^ 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such 
-.    .  ,     ^  know  how  to  choose  them: 

«^"SS;S4  b«t  every  good  has  its  ill ;  'tis  a 
to  the  piewuie  pleasure  that  is  not  pure  and  un- 
whkh  books  mixed  any  more  than  others ;  it 
has  its  inconveniences,  and  great 
ones  too ;  the  mind,  indeed,  is  exercised  by  it, 
but  the  body,  the  care  of  which  I  have  not 
for^tten,  remains  in  the  mean  time  without 
action,  grows  heavy  and  melancholy.  I  know 
no  excess  more  prejudicial  to  me,  nor  more  to 
be  avoided  in  this  my  declining  age. 

These  are  nay  three  fiivounte  and  particular 
occupations ;  I  speak  not  of  those  which  I  owe 
to  the  world  by  civil  obligation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  PIYSRSION.* 

I  WAS  formerly  employed  to  console  a  lady 
under  a  real  affliction  ;  for  most 
of  their  mournings  are  merely 
fy  ara.    artificial  and  a  matter  of  cere- 
mony. 


What  women's 

mounitn 

comonoD 


Uberibus  semper  laerymis,  semperque  nsntis 
In  statione  toa,  atque  ezpectantibus  Uuun, 
Quo  jubest  mAoan  modo.' 

*<  And  bids 
Th*  Impassioned  showers  fall  copious  from  her  lids. 
For  at  their  potts  like  marshsird  troops  tbev  stand, 
Prepar'd  to  flow,  to  pour,  at  her  command/* 

A  man  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work  when 
he  opposes  this  passion  ;  for  opposition  does  but 
irritate  and  make  them  more  obstinate  in  sor- 
row ;  tlie  evil  is  exasperated  by  being  contended 
with.  We  see,  in  common  discourse,  that  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  let  fall  from  me  with 
indifference,  if  a  man  controverts  what  I  have 
said,  I  insist  upon  it  earnestly,  and  with  the 
host  arguments  I  can  find ;  and  much  more  a 
thine  wherein  I  have  a  real  interest.  And 
besides,  in  so  doing,  you  enter  rudely  upon 
your  operation ;  whereas  the  first  addrenes  of 
a  physician  to  his  patient  should  be  gracious, 


*  Or  tnmins  aside. 

*  JuTenal,  n.  STS* 

*  Cicero,  Tmte,  Hum.  iii.  SI. 


gay,  and  pleasing ;  never  did  any  ill-looking, 

morose  physician  do  any  thing  to 

the  purpose.     On  the  contrary,    f*"^ J**R?f^ 

aI.  ^  t-      u      ^    ^1-      /»•':      tion  ought  to 

then,  a  man  should  at  the  first  be  practised, 
approaches  favour  their  grief, 
and  express  some  approbation  of  their  soirow. 
By  this  intelligence  you  obtain  credit  to  pnK 
ceed  farther,  and  nfter  an  easy  and  insensible 
manner  fall  into  discourses  more  solid  and  pro- 
per for  their  cure.  I,  whose  aim  it  was  princi- 
pally to  gull  those  present,  who  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  desired  only  to  plaster  up  the 
disease.  And  indeed  I  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  I  have  an  unlucky  hand  at 
persuading ;  my  arguments  are  either  too  sharp 
or  too  flat,  and  either  press  too  roughly,  or  not 
home  enough.  After  1  had  some  time  applied 
myself  to  her  grief,  I  did  not  attempt  to  cure 
her  by  strong  and  lively  reasons,  either  because 
I  wanted  them,  or  because  I  thought  to  do  my 
business  better  another  way ;  neither  did  I  insist 
upon  a  choice  of  any  of  those  methods  of  conso- 
lation which  philosophy  describes ;  *<  that  what 
we  pity  is  no  evil,''  according  to  Cleanthes  ^ 
*'  that  it  is  a  light  evil,"  according  to  the  Peripa- 
tetics ;  *^  that  to  benRMm  oneVself  is  an  action 
neith^  commendable  nor  just,"  according  to 
Chrysippus ;  nor  this  of  Epicurus,  more  suitable 
to  my  way,  of  shifting  die  thoughts  from  afiitct- 
ing  things  to  those  Uiat  are  pleasing ;  nor 
muung  a  bundle  of  all  these  together,  to  dis- 
pense upon  occasion,  according  to  Cicero ;  but 
gently  bending  my  mscourse,  and  by  little  and 
uttle  digressing,  sometimes  to  subjects  nearer, 
and  sometimes  more  remote  from  the  purpose, 
she  was  more  intent  on  what  I  said,  and  I  in- 
sensibly led  her  from  her  sorrow,  and  kept  her 
calm  and  in  jpood  humour  whilst  I  continued 
there.  I  herem  made  use  of  diversion.  They 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  same  service  did  not 
for  all  that  find  any  amendment  in  her^  for  I 
had  not  applied  the  axe  to  the  root 

Perhaps  I  have  touched  elsewhere  upon  some 
sort  of  public  diversions:  and  the 
practice  of  military  ones,  which    StiSng  Se 
Pericles  made  use^  of  in  the  Pelo-    enemy,  empior- 
ponnesian  war,  with  a*  thousand    jj CSITandln 
others  in  different  places,  to  with-    negodatUms. 
draw  the  adverse  forces  from  their 
own  countries,  is  too  frequent  in  history.    It 
was  an  ingenious  evasion,  bv  which*  the  Sieur 
d'Himbercourt  saved  himself  and  others  in  the 
city  of  Liege,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  kept  it  besieged,  had  sent  him,  to 
execute  the  articles  of  their  promised  surrender. 
The  people,  being  assembled  at  night  to  consider 
the  matter,  began  to  mutiny  against  the  past 
agreement,  and  to  that  degree  that  several  of 
them  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  commissioners, 
whom  they  had  in  their  power.    He  feeling  the 
first  blast  of  this  fint  storm  of  the  people,  who 


4  FloUreh,  in  vUi, 

*  Mem.  of  Philip  de  Cominca,  book  U.  e.  S. 
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were  coming  to  rush  into  hia  lodgings,  on  the 
sadden  sent  out  to  them  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  (of  whom  he  had  some  with  him^, 
with  new  and  milder  terms,  to  be  proposed  m 
their  council,  which  he  had  forged  on  the  spot 
for  his  occasion.  These  two  diverted  the  nrat 
tempest,  carrving  back  the  enraged  rabble  to 
the  town-hall,  to  hear  and  consider  of  what  they 
had  to  say.  The  deliberation  was  short :  a 
second  storm  arose,  as  impetuous  as  the  other ; 
whereupon  he  dispatched  four  new  mediators  of 
the  same  quality  to  meet  them,  protesting  that 
they  had  now  better  conditions  to  present  them 
witii,  and  such  as  would  give  them  absolute  sa- 
tisfiiction ;  by  which  means  the  tumult  was  once 
more  appeased,  and  the  people  again  turned 
back  to  the  conclave.  In  fine,  by  thus  ordering 
these  amusements,  one  after  another,  diverting 
their  fury,  and  dissipating  it  in  frivolous  con- 
sultationsy  he  laid  it  at  last  asleep  till  the  day 
appefured,  which  was  his  principal  end. 

This  other  story  is  also  in  the  same  category : 
Atalanta,  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  and  of 
wonderful  disposition  of  body,  to  disengage  her- 
self from  the  crowd  of  a  thousand  suitors,  who 
sought  her  in  marriage,  made  this  proposition, 
"  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  nusband 
who  should  equal  her  in  running,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  who  failed  should  lose  their 
lives."*  There  were  enough  who  thought  the 
prize  worth  the  hazard,  and  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  bloody  contract.  Hippomenes, 
being  to  try  his  fortune  after  the  rest,  makes  his 
address  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  imploring  her 
assistance,  who,  eranted  his  request,  gave  him 
three  golden  apples,  and  instructed  him  how  to 
use  them.  The  ground  they  ran  upon  being  an 
even  plain,  as  Hippomenes  perceived  his  mis- 
tress to  press  hard  upon  him,  he,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  let  fall  one  of  these  apples ;  the  maid, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  faUed  not  to  step 
out  of  her  way  to  take  it  up : 

Obttapuit  virgo,  nitidique  cupidine  pomi 
DecUnat  cuniu,  aarumqae  volubile  tollit.* 

"  Th'  utonUhed  maiden  mw  the  ghining  gold, 
And  atopped  her  cottne  to  aeixe  it  aa  it  rolled  :*' 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  his  time,  by  the 
second  and  third,  till,  by  so  diverting  her,  and 
making  her  lose  so  much  ground,  he  won  the 
race.  When  physicians  cannot  purge  a  ca- 
tarrh, they  divert  and  turn  it  into  some  other 
less  dangerous  part.  And  I  find  also  that  this 
is  the  most  ordinary  practice  for  the  diseases  of 
the  mind;  Abdttcendus etiam  nonnnuqitam ani- 
mus est  ad  alia  studifi,  soUicitudines,  euros, 
negotia ;  loci  denique  mtitatione,  tanquam  esgroti 
non  convakscenies  smpe  curandas  est  f  **  Tlie 
mind  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to  other  studies, 
thoughts,  cares,  and  business,  and  lastly,  by 
change  of  place ;  as  sick  persons  that  do  not. 
else  recover  are  cured  by  change  of  air."  'Tis  to 


'  Ovid,  Mei,  z.  671. 

s  Id.  ib, 

*  Cicero,  (MSOj  Tutc.  Quea.  it.  35. 
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littie  effect  directly  to  justle  a  man's  infirmities, 
we  neither  make  him  sustain  nor  repel  the 
attack ;  but  only  to  decline  and  evade  IL 

This  other  lesson  is  too  high  and  too  difficult: 
'tis  for  men  of  the  first  class  purely  to  insist 
upon  the  thing,  to  consider  and  judge  of  it :  it 
belongs  to  aBocrates  only  to  entertain  death 
with  an  indifferent  countenance,  to  grow  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  to  sport  wiu  it ;  he  seeks 
no  consolation  out  of  the  thing  itself;  dying 
appears  to  him  a  natural  and  indifferent  pro- 
ceeding ;  'tis  there  that  he  fixes  his  sight  and 
resolution,  without  looking  elsewhere.  The 
disciples  of  Hegesias  starved  themselves  to 
death,^  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  dying,  by  bis 
fine  lectures,  and  this  was  so  flreauent  a  tning 
that  King  Ptolemy  ordered  he  slionld  be  for- 
bidden to  entertain  his  followers  with  such 
homicidal  doctrines;  such  people  do  not  con- 
sider death  itself,  neither  do  they  judee  of  it ; 
it  is  not  there  that  they  ^x  their  thoughts ;  they 
run  forwards,  and  aim  at  a  new  being. 

The  poor  wretches  that  we  see  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  full  of  ardent 
devotion,  and  therein,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  employing  all  their 
senses,  their  ears  in  hearing  the 

instructions  that  are  ffiven  uem,    __. 

their  eyes  and  hands  fifked  up  to-  pw  ^^l  ^  . 
wards  heaven,  their  voices  inloud  SSlS^.'*  "^ 
prayers,  with  a  vehement  and 
continual  emotion,  do  doubdess  things  very 
commendable  and  proper  for  such  a  necessity : 
we  ought  to  commend  tiiem  for  their  devotion, 
but  not  properly  for  their  constancy ;  they  shun 
the  encounter,  thev  divert  their  thoughts  from 
the  consideration  of  death,  as  children  are  amused 
with  some  toy  or  other,  when  the  surgeon  is 
going  to  give  them  a  prick  with  his  kaeet.  I 
nave  seen  some  who,  casting  sometimes  their 
eyes  upon  the  dreadful  instruments  of  death 
round  about,  have  fainted,  and  furiously  turned 
their  thoughts  elsewhere :  such  as  are  to  pass  a 
formidable  precipice  are  advised  either  to  shut 
their  eyes  or  Iook  another  way. 

Subrius  Flavins  beinff,  by  Nero's  command, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  by  the  hand  of  Niger, 
both  of  them  captains,  when  they  led  him  to 
the  place  appointed  for  his  execution,  seeing  the 
hole  that  Niger  had  caused  to  be  hollowed  to 
put  him  into,  badly  made :  '^  Neither  is  this," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him,^<  according  to  military  discipline."  And 
to  Niger,  who  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  head 
firm :  <<  Do  but  thou  strike  as  firmly,"  said  he : 
and  he  yery  well  foresaw  what  would  follow, 
when  he  said  so  ;  for  Niger's  arm  so  trembled 
that  he  hud  several  blows  at  his  head  before  he 
could  cut  it  off.'  This  man  seems  to  have  liad 
his  thoughts  rightly  ^xed  upon  the  subject. 

He  that  dies  in  a  battle,  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  does  not  tlien  think  of  death ;    he 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qwcs.  i.  34.    Val.  Max.  viii.  g.  £st.  S. 
I      ^  Tacitui,  Annai.  xr.  0^. 
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neither  feek  nor  considers  it ;  the 
ardour  of  the  fight  diverts  his 
thoughts  another  way.  A  gentle* 
man  of  mv  aeciuaintanee,  falling 
as  he  was  nffhting  a  duel  at  single 
rapier,  and  feeling  himself  nai&d  to  the  earth 
by  nine  or  tea  thrusts  of  bis  enemy,  after  be  was 
on  the  fipround,  the  seconds  called  to  bim  to 
think  of  his  conscience ;  bot  he  has  since  told 
me  that,  though  he  heard  what  they  said,  it 
nothing  moveahim,  and  that  he  never  thought 
of  any  thing  bat  bow  to  disenga{;e  and  revenge 
himself:  he  afterwards  killed  his  man  in  that 
very  duel.  He  who  bronght  L.  Silvanns  the 
sentence  of  death  did  him  a  very  great  kindness, 
in  that,  having  received  his  answer,  "  that  he 
was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  scoundrel 
hands."  he  ran  npon  him  with  his  soldiers,  to 
force  him  ;  and  as  he,  naked  as  he  was,  olwU- 
nately  defended  himself  with  his  fists  and  feet, 
he  made  him  lose  his  life  in  the  dispute;  by  that 
means  dissipating  and  diverting,  in  a  sudden 
and  furious  raee.  the  painful  idea  of  a  lingering 
death,  to  which  lie  was  designed. 
We  always  think  of  something  else ;  either 
tiie  hope  of  a  better  life  comforts 
and  supports  us,  or  the  hope  of 
our  chiioren's  worth,  or  the  niture 
fflory  of  our  name,  or  the  leaving 
behind  the  evils  of  this  life,  or 
the  vengeance  that  threatens  those 
who  are  the  causes  of  our  death,  administers 
consolation  to  us: 


TIm  dtffncDt 


which  hinder 
nt  from  think- 
ing dinetlj  of 


SpoTO  oonidm  uodili,  A  onid  pin  numiu  poonwt, 
Sopplictt  hsoMnuB  iroimni,  et  nooaino  Dido 
ovno  vocntwn.aca  •■ 
AwAtan^  {  ot  hMo  nuM  fcniot  "^XM  fuin  nib  iniM.' 


And  If  Iho  godo  ham  way  ponor 
Thrown  oo  n  roek  thoa  ■halt  on 
At  iMst  my  ■hndt  th j 
And  fiuno  ihitt  ipnM  the 


Xenophon  was 


ntall, 
Didocnllt 
itihnUknow, 
nowt  below." 


^  with  a  crown  upon 
his  beaif.  when  one  came  tcTbrin^  him  news  of 
tSe  death  of  his  son  Gryllus,  slam  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea ;  at  the  first  surprise  of  the  news 
he  threw  his  crown  to  the  ground ;  but  under- 
standing, by  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  .that 
his  son  dieu  in  a  most  brave  and  valiant  man- 
ner, he  took  it  up  and  replaced  it  upon  his 
head.'  Even  Epicurus  at  nis  deatii  comforts 
himself  with  reflections  of  the  usefulness  and 
eternity  of  his  writings :'  omnef  dari  et  nobUi" 
tail  labores  Jiunt  tolerabUe$:^  **  all  labours 
that  are  illustrious  and  renowned  are  support- 
able :"  and  the  same  wound,  the  same  fatigue, 
is  not,  says  Xenophon,  so  intolerable  to  a 
general  of  an  army  as  to  a  common  soldier  :* 
Epaminondas  died  much  more  cheerful,  having 
been  informed  that  tiie  victory  remained  to 


1  JBneU,  It. 

•  VeL  Hex.  Ir.  10.  Est,  %  IHog.  Lnertiui,  (n  vUa,  Alien, 
Hki.  Vm,  lii.  S. 

>  In  hie  L^U^f  to  Btrmmehm.  Cleero,  de  Fhdk.  iL  SO. 
Lacrtlne,  fo  vifd. 

«  Cieero,  Tute,  Qum.  U.  94.  »  Id.  U. 


him :  hoc  sunt  tolaHa,  Jute  famenta  tum^ 
marum  dolorum :  *  "  these  are  lenitives,  and 
fomentations  to  the  greatest  pains :"  and  other 
such  circumstances  amuse,  divert,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in 
itseln  Even  the  arguments  of  philosophy  arc 
always  diverting,  and  putting  by  the  matter, 
so  as  scarce  to  rub  upon  the  sore :  the  matest 
man  of  the  firyt  philosophical  school,  and  super- 
intendent over  all  the  rest,  the  great  Zeno, 
against  death,  forms  this  syllogism :  "  No  evil 
is  honourable ;  but  death  is  honourable :  there- 
fore  death  is  not  evil:"'  ag^nst drunkenness 
this :  '*  No  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  drunk- 
ard, but  every  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  wise 
man :  therefore  a  wise  man  is  no  drunkard."* 
Is  this  to  hit  the  mark  7  I  love  to  see  that 
these  great  and  leading  souls  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  our  company ;  as  perfect  men  as  they 
may  be,  Ibe^r  are  yet  but  men. 

Kevenge  is  a  sweet  passion^  of  great  and 
natural  impression ;  I  discern  this 
well  enough,  though. I  have  no  2i2e**Tio. 
manner  of  experience  of  it  From  unftonging^ 
which,  not  long  a^,  to  divert  a  te  revenge, 
younff  prince,  1  did  not  tell  him 
that  u  a  man  struck  him  on  one  cheek  he  must 
turn  the  other  to  him,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
charity ;  nor  did  I  go  about  to  represent  the 
tragical  events  which  poetry  attributes  to  that 
passion:  I  left  those  string  untouched,  and 
occupied  myself  with  makmg  him  relidi  the 
beauty  of  a  contrary  image ;  by  representing  to 
him  what  honour,  esteem,  and  good-will  he 
would  acquire  by  clemene;^  and  good-nature,  I 
diverted  him  to  that  ambition.  Thus  a  man  is 
to  deal  in  such  cases. 

If  your  passion  of  love  be  too  violent,  dispene 
say  they ;  and  they  sav  well ;  for  I  nave 
tried  it  with  advantage :  break  it  into  several 
desires,  of  which  let  one  be  regent,  if  you  will, 
over  the  rest ;  but,  lest  it  should  tyrannise  and 
domineer  over  you,  weaken  and  protract,  in 
dividing  and  diverting  it : 

Cnm  moroen  vago  ilngnltiet  IngviM  venn;* 
Cot^idto  homorem  eollecrnm  In  eorpom  qnaqait** 

and  look  to't  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  trouble- 
some to  deal  with,  when  it  has  once  seiied  you ; 

81  non  primm  norle  cwiUubm  vnlnen  plegle, 
VolgiTBgeqae  Tsgue  venere  ante  reoentin  cnrei.'i 

**  Unlem  fon  fancy  erery  one  yon  tiew 
Hevel  in  lore,  and  cure  old  wovoda  by  new." 

I  once  was  wounded  with  a  vehement  dis- 
pleasure, according  to  my  complenon;  and 
withal,  more  just  than  vehement ;  I  might  per- 
haps have  lost  myself  in  it,  if  I  had  merely 
trusted  to  my  own  strength.    Having  need  of 
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a  powerful  divenion  to  disengage  me,  I  made 
it  my  business,  by  art  and  study,  to  fall  in  loye, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  youth:  love 
relieved  and  rescued  me  from  the  evil  wherein 
friendship  had  engaged  me.  'Tis  in  everything 
else  the  same ;  a  vicuent  imagination  hath  seized 
me ;  I  find  it  a  nearer  way  to  change  than  to 
subdue  it ;  I  depute,  if  not  one  contrary,  yet 
another  at  least  in  its  place :  variation  always 
relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissipates.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  contend  with  it,  I  escape  from  it;  and 
in  avoiding  it,  slip  out  of  the  way  and  cheat 
it:  shifting  nlace,  business,  and  company,  I 
secure  myseu  in  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  fancies,  where  it  loses  my  trace,  and  I 
escape. 
After  the  same  manner  does  nature  proceed, 
by  the  benefit  of  inconstancy; 
Time  tha  phy-    foj.  jj^g  which  she  has  given  us 

•icuin  of  our  ^,        '         .  i       •  «  ®      i» 

pMsioiu.  &s  the  sovereign  physician  of  our 

passions,  principally  gains  its  ef- 
fect by  this  means :  by  supplying  our  imagina- 
tions with  other  and  new  affairs,  it  unties'  and 
dissolves  the  first  apprehension,  how  strong 
soever.  A  wise  man  sees  his  friend  little  less 
dying  at  the  end  of  Ave  and  twenty  years,  than 
in  the  first  year;  and,  according  to  Epicurus, 
not  less  at  all;  for  he  did  not  attribute  any 
alleviation  of  smlictions  either  to  our  foresight, 
or  to  the  antiquity  of  the  evils  themselves :  but 
so  many  other  thoughts  traverse  the  first,  that 
it  languishes  and  tires  at  last. 

Alcibiades,  to  divert  the  inclination  of  com- 
mon rumours,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his 
beautiful  dog,  and  turned  him  out  into  the 
public  place,  to  the  end  that,  jiving  the  people 
tliis  occasion  to  prate,  they  might  let  his  other 
actions  alone.'  1  have  also  seen,  for  this  same 
end  of  diverting  the  opinions  and  conjectures 
of  the  people,  and  to  stop  their  mouths,  some 
women  conceal  their  real  affections  by  others 
that  were  only  counterfeit ;  but  Lhave  likewise 
seen  one  who,  in  counterfeiting,  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  caught  indeed,  and  nas  quitted  the 
true  and  originafaffcotion  for  the  feigned ;  hy 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  who  find  their 
affections  well  placed  are  fools  to  consent  to 
this  disguise :  the  favourable  and  public  recep- 
tion being  only  reserved  for  this  apposted  ser- 
vant, a  man  may  conclude  him  a  fellow  of  very 
little  address,  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put  him- 
self into  your  place,  and  you  into  his ;  this  is 
properly  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a  shoe  for 
another  to  draw  on. 
A  little  thing  will  turn  and  divert  us,  because 
a  little  thing  holds  us.  We  do 
not  much  consider  subjects  in 
gross  and  in  themselves;  bat 
there  are  little  and  superficial  cir- 
cumstances that  strike  us,  the 
useless  husks  that  fall  off  from  those 


A  tmall  matter 
either  engage* 
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vain 


subjects. 


'  Plutarch,  in  vUa. 

*  LuereC.  ▼.  801. 

>  In  hie  ConmUtUion  to  hU  W^f^, 


find 
ft 


Folliculoe  lit  nime 
linquunt  :* 

'*  Such  as  the  hollow  hnaha  oir  ihella 
In  annuner  gnaahoppcea  4I0  leave 

Even  Plutarch  himself  laments  his  daughter 
for  the  little  apish  tricks  of  her  in&ncy.'  The 
remembrance  of  a  farewell,  of  a  particular 
action  or  grace,  of  a  last  recommendation, 
afflicts  us.  The  sight  of  Cmsar's  robe  troubled 
all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death  had 
done.  Even  the  sound  of  names  ringing  in 
our  ears,  as  *'  My  poor  master !"  or  ''  My 
valued  friend !"  ''  Alas !  my  dear  father !"  or 
'*  My  sweet  daughter !"  makes  us  melancholy 
and  sad.  When  these  repetitions  torment  me, 
and  that  I  examine  them  a  little  nearer,  I  find 
them  but  a  grammatical  and  verbal  complaint ; 
I  am  wounded  with  the  word  and  tone;  as  the 
exclamations  of  preachers  very  often  work  more 
upon  their  auditory  than  their  reasons,  and  as 
the  mournful  eyes  and  voice  of  a  beast  kiUed 
for  our  service ;  without  my  weighing  or  uene- 
trating  at  the  same  time  into  the  true  ana  real 
essence  of  my  subject : 

Hia  ee  itimnlla  dolor  ipse  laeeaait  ^ 


ff 


With  these  incitements  grief  itself  prorokea : 


It 


these  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  stone  has  sometimes 
thrown  me  into  so  long  a  suppression  of  urine, 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  and  so  near 
death,  that  it  had  been  folly  to  have  hoped  to 
evade  it;  and  it  was  much  rather  to  have  been 
desired,  considering  the  miseries  I  endure  in 
those  cruel  fits.  On,  how  great  a  master  in  the 
art  of  hangmanship  was  that  worthy  emperor,* 
who  caused  criminals  to  be  tied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  might  die  for  want  of  making 
water!  Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  I 
considered  by  how  many  light  causes  and  ob- 
jects imagination  nourished  in  me  the  regret 
of  life ;  and  of  what  atoms  the  weight  and 
difficult  of  this  dislodging  was  composed  in 
my  soul ;  and  to  how  many  idle  and  nriyolom 
thoughts  we  give  way  in  so  great  an  afiair :  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  ela^  and  what  not, 
were  considered  in  my  toss;  in  others,  their 
ambitions  hopes,  their  money,  their  knowled^, 
not  less  foonsh  considerations  in  my  opinion 
than  mine.  I  look  upon  death  carelessly,  when 
I  look  upon  it  nniveiBally  as  the  end  of  life. 
I  insult  over  it  in  gross ;  bat  in  retail  it  domi- 
neers over  me;  the  tears  of  a  footman,  the 
disposing  of  my  clothes,  the  touch  of  a  fiiendly 
hand,  an  ordinary  phrase  of  consolation,  dis- 
courages and  melts  me.  Thus  do  the  oompfainta 
in  poetry  infect  our  sonls  with  grief;  and  the 
sorrows  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  touch  with  eompea- 
sion  even  those  that  don't  believe  in  them,  in 
Virgil  and  Catullus.  It  is  an  example  of  an 
obstinate  and  obdurate  nature  to  be  sensible  of 

<  LuereC  ii.  4S. 
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no  emotion ;  as  'tis  reported  for  a  miracle  of 
Polemon  ;  bot  then  he  did  not  so  moch  as  sJter 
his  countenance  at  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  that 
tore  away  the  calf  of  his  own  leg.*  And  no  wis- 
dom proceeds  so  far  as  to  conceive  so  lively  and 
entire  a  canse  of  sorrow  by  jadffment,  that  it 
suffers  no  increase  by  presence,  where  ^e  eyes 
and  ears  have  their  share ;  parts  that  are  not  to 
be  moved  bat  by  vain  accidents. 

Is  it  reason  *that  even  the  arts  themselves 

should  make   an    advantage  of  our   natural 

imbecility  i^nd  weakness?    The 

th«*  *"S  *"**    orator,  says  rhetoric,  in  the  farce 

coudTed  tp^    0^.  ^»*  pleading,  shall  be  moved 

uiek  byaeUng    with  the  sound  of  bis  own  voice 


thottJST'S*  fie-    ^^^  feigned  emotions,  and  suffer 
taoa.  '    himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 

passion  he  represents;  he  will 
imprint  in  himself  a  true  and  real  grief  by 
means  of  Uie  part  he  plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
judfres,  who  are  yet  less  concerned  than  he: 
as  they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow,  who  sell  their  tc^ars 
and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For 
although  they  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  never- 
theless by  habituating  themselves,  and  settling 
their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most 
certain  they  are  often  really  affected  with  a  true 
and  real  sorrow.  I  was  one,  among  several 
other  of  his  friends,  who  conveyed  the  body  of 
Monsieur  de  Grammont'  to  Soissons,  from  the 
siege  of  la  Fere,  where  he  was  slain ;  I  observed 
that  in  all  places  we  passed  through  we  filled 
the  people  with  tears  and  lamentations,  by  the 
mere  solemn  pomp  of  our  convoy,  for  there  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  not  so  much  as  known. 
Quintilxan  reports*  to  have  seen  players  so 
deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  they 
could  not  give  over  weeping  woen  they  came 
home ;  and  of  himself,  that  having  undertaken 
to  stir  up  that  passion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself 
surprised  not  only  into  tears,  but  even  with 
paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  really  over- 
whelmed with  griet. 
In  a  place  near  our  mountains  the  women 
play  Priest  Martin  ;*  for  as  they 
^E!'?5*5f^  augment  the  regret  of  the  de- 
intt  000*11  fricf.  ceased  husband,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  good  and  agreeable 
qualities  he  was  master  of^  they  also  at  the 
same  time  make  a  register  of  and  publish  his 
imperfections ;  as  if  of  themselves  to  enter  into 
some  compensation,  and  so  divert  themselves 
firom  compassion  to  disdain;  and  yet  with 
much  better  grace  than  we  do,  who,  when  we 
lose  an  old  acquaintance,  strive  to  give  him 
pew  and  fisdse  praises,  and  to  make  him  oulte 
another  thing  wuen  we  have  lost  sight  of  dim, 


I  LMrtins,  in  viU. 

*  PliUibert,  Coant  of  Grammoot  and  Onieho,  hntbuid  of 
Lm  Belle  Corimnde,  alicady  rcferrod  to.  Re  wm  killed  ia 
IMO,  at  the  nepe  of  la  Pef«.  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
Lagoe  bj  the  Hanhal  de  Matignon. 

»  JtuUi.  Ormi.  Ti.  9. 


than  he  seemed  to  be  when  we  had  him ;  as  if 
regret  was  an  instructive  thing,  or  as  if  tears 
enlightened  our  understanding  by  washing  it. 
For  my  part  I  renounce  all  ftivoarable  testi- 
monies men  would  hereaf^r  give  of  me,  not 
because  I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  because 
I  shall  be  dead. 

Whoever  shall  ask  a  man,  "  What  interest 
have  you  in  this  siege  V*  *^  The  interest  of 
example,"  he  will  say,  "and  of 
common  obedience  to  my  prince :  Vain  objeeta  of 
I  pretend  to  no  profit  by  it :  and  SST.  ^ZS' 
for  glory,  I  know  how  small  a  reaiitr.  itrike 
part  can  reflect  upon  such  a  pri-    ■a«>^«teraiine 

A.  T  V   I  «'  the  boiaan 

vate  man  as  I  am :  I  have  here  mindT^ 
neither  passion  nor  quarrel  in  it." 
And  yet  you  shall  see  him  the  next  day,  quite 
another  man,  chafing  and  red  with  fiiry,' ranged 
in  battle  for  the  assault :  'tis  the  glittering  or  so 
much  steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of  our  cannons 
and  drams,  that  have  infiised  this  new  rancour 
and  fury  into  his  veins.  A  frivolous  cause,  you 
will  say :  how  a  cause  ?  There  needs  none  to 
agitate  the  soul ;  a  mere  whimsy,  without  body 
and  without  subject,  will  rule  and  sway  it. 
l^t  me  set  about  building  castles  in  the  air,  my 
imagination  suggests  to  me  conveniences  and 
pleasures  with  which  my  soul  is  really  tickled 
and  nleased.  How  often  do  we  torment  our 
mind  with  anger  or  sorrow  by  such  shadows, 
and  engage  ourselves  in  fantastic  passions  that 
alter  both  the  soul  and  body  ?  What  astonished, 
fleering,  and  confused  grimaces  does  this  raving 
put  our  faces  into !  What  sallies  and  agita- 
tion, both  of  members  and  voices,  does  it 
occasion  I  Does  it  not  seem  that  this  individual 
man  has  false  visions  from  a  crowd  of  other 
men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  or  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  some  internal  demon  that  persecutes 
him  ?  Enquire  of  yourself,  where  b  the  object 
of  this  mutation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  but  us 
in  nature  that  nullity  sustains,  over  which  nuU 
Hty  has  power  7  Cambyses,  for  having  dreamt 
that  hb  brother  should  be  one  day  king  Qf 
Persia,  put  him  to  death :  a  brother  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  whom  he  had  always  con- 
fided.* Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians, 
killed  himself  out  of  a  fancy  of  ill  omen,  from 
I  know  not  what  howling  of  his  dogs ;'  and 
Kin^  Midas  did  as  much  upon  account  of  some 
foolish  dream  he  had.'  'Tis  to  prize  life  at  its 
iust  value  to  abandon  it  for  a  dream.  Hear 
how  oar  soul  triumphs  over  the  body,  and  the 
weakness  that  exposes  it  to  every  injurv  and 
alteration ,  truly^  she  has  just  reason  to  laugh 
at  it ! 

O  prina  infeliz  fingenti  terra  Piomethco  1 
lUe  panun  cautl  pectoria  egit  opua. 
Corpora  dUponena,  mentem  non  tidit  ia  arte ; 
Becta  anunipriiBttm  debuit  eaae  yia.* 


4  A  proverb,  feoaded  oo  the  atorf  of  a  prieat,  named 
Martin,  who  himaelf  acted  aa  both  paraon  and  clerk. 

•  Herod,  iii.  SO. 

•  Plutarch,  On  SttpenhtUm. 
^  Id.  ib, 

'  Properttna.  lu.  S,  /• 
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I  and  uniae  myadf  in  the  lemembnnee  of  my 
past  yoath : 


CHAPTER    V. 

UPOH  son.  TXB8ES  OP  Timoii*. 

Ih  proportion  as  nsefbl  thoughts  are  full  and 
ioli^  lo  are  they  also  more  cambersonie  and 
heavy :  vice,  death,  poverty,  disease,  are  grave 
and  i^rievoas  sobjeets.  A  man  must  have  his 
sool  instriicted  in  the  means  to  sustain  and  to 
contend  with  evil,  and  in  the  rules  of  living  and 
believing  well ;  be  must  likewise  often  rouse  it 
np,  and  exercise  it  in  this  noble  study.  But  in 
a  vulgar  soul,  it  must  be  by  intervals,  and  with 
moderation;  it  will  otherwise  grow  besotted, 
if  continually  intent. 

When  I  was  young,  I  had  need  of  frequent 
self-solicitations  and  admonitions  to  keep  me  to 
my  duty ;  gaie^  and  health,  it  is  said,  do  not 
so  well  agree  with  those  grave  and  serious  me- 
ditations ;  I  am  at  present  in  another  condition ; 
the  indispositions  of  age  do  but  too  much  adver- 
tise and  preach  to  me.  From  the  ezcev  of 
sprightliness  I  am  &llen  into  that  of  gravity, 
which  is  more  troublesome :  and  for  that  reason 
I  now  purposely  suffer  myself  to  run  into  some 
little  liberties,  and  sometimes  unbend  mv  mind 
with  youthful  and  foolish  thoughts,  in  which  to 
divert  itself.  I  am  grown  now  but  too  full,  too 
heavy,  and  too  ripe :  my  years  read  every  day 
new  lectures  to  me  of  coldness  and  temperance. 
This  body  of  mine  avoids  disorder,  and  dreads 
it ;  'tis  now  my  body's  time  to  ^ide  my  mind 
towards  reformation ;  it  governs  in  its  turn,  and 
more  rudely  and  imperiously  than  the  other ;  it 
lets  me  not  an  hour  alone,  sleeping  or  waking ; 
fyit  is  always  preaching  to  me  death,  patience, 
and  repentance.  I  now  defend  myself  from 
temperance,  as  I  formerly  did  from  voluptuous- 
ness :  it  draws  me  too  much  back,  even  to 
stupidity.  Now  I  will  be  master  of  myself  to 
all  intents  and  purposes :  wisdom  has  its  excess, 
and  has  no  less  need  of  moderation  thau  folly. 
Therefore,  lest  I  should  wither,  dry  up,  and 
overcharge  myself  with  prudence,  in  the  inter- 
vals and  truces  which  my  iil&mities  allow  me, 

Ifeu  inteata  niia  ae  nek  tuqan  ma^M,^ 

**  Lest  that  my  miad  dioiild  erennon  be  b«nt, 
Aad  llx*d  on  subjecU  fall  of  dkeoateat," 

I  gently  decline  it,  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from 
the  stormy  and  frowning  sky  I  have  before 
me,  which,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  I  consider  with- 
out fear,  but  not  without  meditation  and  debate, 


1  Orid.  TriMi.  i.  4.    The  text  bu  mefvrti, 

*  Pctroniua,  Satiric,  c  i.  SS. 
>  Mart.  s.  83. 

*  Law$t  ti. 


ne  ^aod  pcraidit  oplali 


to  tegaia  what  it 
aat  is  totill  J  cai 


grosa'd. 

Let  infancy  look  forward  and  age  backward ; 
is  not  thb  the  siniification  of  Janus's  double 
face  ?  Let  yean  naul  me  along,  if  they  will, 
but  it  shall  l!e  backward !  As  long  as  my  eyes 
can  discern  the  pleasant  season  expired,  I  shall 
now  and  then  turn  them  that  way :  though  it 
escapes  from  my  blood  and  my  veins,  I  shall 
not  however  root  the  image  of  it  out  of  my 
memory; 

Hoe 
Tito*  Ua,  lAtk  poose  prion  firuL' 

"The 

ore 


twice,  who  caa  the  leift  retuB 
'qr,  to  ei^ioj  past  UIb  egaia.*' 


Plato  ordains*  diat  old  men  should  be  present 
at  the  exeroses,  dances,  and  sports 
of  young  people,  that  they  may  oumeashoaid 
rejoice,  in  othcra,  for  the  activity  ^P~SLi» 
and  beauty  of  body  which  is  no  uid  Vxerciaea 
more  in  themselves^  and  recal  to  of  youth. 
memory  the  fnuse  and  comeliness 
of  that  flourishing  age ;  and  wiUs  that  in  those 
recreations,  the  honour  of  the  prise  should  be 
given  to  that  young  man  who  has  most  diverted 
the  company.  I  formerly  used  to  mark  cloudy 
and  gloomy  days  for  extraordinary ;  those  arc 
now  my  ordinary  ones ;  the  extraordinary  are 
the  clear  and  bright ;  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of 
my  skin  for  joy,  as  for  an  uncommon  favour, 
when  nothing  ails  me.  Let  me  tickle  myself 
presently  after,  I  cannot  force  a  poor  smile  ntMn 
this  wretched  body  of  mine ;  I  am  only  merry 
in  fancy,  or  dreammg,  by  artifice  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  age ;  l>ut,  certes,  it  requires  an- 
other remedy  than  the  efficacy  of  a  dream.  A 
weak  contest  of  art  against  nature !  'Tis  great 
folly  to  lengthen  and  anticipate  human  incon- 
veniences, as  every  one  does.  I  had  rather 
be  a  less  while  old,  than  be  old  before  I  am 
really  so.*  I  seise  on  even  the  least  occasions 
of  pleasure  I  can  meet  I  know  very  well  by 
hearsay  several  sorts  of  prudent  pleasures,  that 
are  effectually  so,  and  glorious  to  boot;  but 
opinion  has  not  power  enough  over  mc  to  give 
me  an  appetite  to  them.  I  covet  not  so  much 
to  have  them  magnanimous,  magnificent,  and 
lofty,  as  I  do  to  have  them  soft,  easy  and  rcad^ : 
a  natura  ducedxnuu;  populo  na$  dutmuSf  nuUuu 
rei  bono  auctori^  "  we  depart  from  nature,  and 
give  ourselves  to  the  people,  who  understand 
nothinff. "  My  philosopny  is  in  action,  in 
natural  and  present  use,  very  little  in  foney : 
what  if  I  have  a  mind  to  play  at  cob-nut,  or  to 
whip  a  top ! 


*  This  is  word  for  wofd  the  same  peasage  ia  CSeero  (dis 
Seneet,  c.  U.)  for  whkh  Moataigoe  (book  ii.  c.  10.) 
that  aathor. 

*  Seoec  Epiai.  99* 
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Koa  pomelMt  taim  raauxet  tnt*  Mdnteabi 


«*  He  WM  too  wiM 
Idle  Nporto  before  hie  heelch  to  pnse.*' 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambitioD  ; 
it  thinks  itself  rich  enough  of  itself,  without 
any  addition  of  repute;  and  is  best  pleased 
where  most  obscure.  A  youne  man  should  be 
whipped  who  pretends  to  a  piuate  in  wine  and 
sauces;  there  was  nothing  which  at  that  age 
I  less  valued  or  knew ;  now  I  begin  to  learn, 
I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  it;  but  what  should 
we  do  7  I  am  more  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the 
occasions  that  put  me  upon  it.  'Tis  for  us  to 
fiddle-faddle  and  trifle  away  the  time  :  and  for 
youn^  men  to  stand  upon  their  reputation  and 
punctilios ;  they  are  going  towaros  the  world, 
and  the  world's  opinion  ;  we  are  redrinz  from  it : 
Sibi  armay  nbi  equos^  nbi  hastas,  tibt  claoam^ 
sUd  pUoMy  tUn  ruUationes  et  curtus;  habeant 
nobii  sembuM,  ex  btnotdbus  muUUf  tolas  relin- 
guant  et  tessereu : '  '*  Let  them  reserve  to 
themselves  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs,  tennis, 
swimming,  and  races :  and, .  of  their  numerous 
sports  and  exercises,  leave  to  us  old  men  the 
aiversion  of  cards  and  dice :"  the  laws  them- 
selves send  us  home.'  I  can  do  no  less,  in  fiivour 
of  this  wretched  condition,  into  which  my  age 
has  thrown  me,  than  furnish  it  with  toys  to 
play  withal,  as  they  do  children  ;  for  we  also 
become  such.  Both  wisdom  and  folly  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  support  and  relieve  me  by 
alternate  offices  in  this  calamity  of  age  j 

Miaee  etnldtiam  eooaUUi  brevcm.* 

"  Severer  ceree  with  mirth  rdievef 
Aad  ft  few  hours  to  foUj  give." 

Just  so  do  I  avoid  the  lightest  punctores : 
and  those  that  formerly  would  not  Imve  ripplea 
the  skin,  now  pierce  me  through  and  through : 
my  habit  of  body  is  now  so  naturally  open  to 
the  stroke  of  pain  !  In  fraaiU  corpare  odioBa 
omnis  offensio  est  f  '^  To  a  decrepid  body  every 
shock  is  hateful ;" 

Uemqne  pati  dunun  mstiiiet  Kgf»  nihil.* 
"  Aad  ft  lick  mind  nothing  Umt'i  herd  eaduee." 

I  have  ever  been  tender,  and  very  susceptible 
of  bodily  injury  ;  at  present  I  am  much  more 
tender,  and  open  throughout : 


Et 

««A 


vires  litengeie  qoaeia  velent.' 
pitdier  ie  eooa  hrokea.*' 


My  judgment  restrains  roe  from  kicking 
u;ainst  and  grumbling  at  the  inconveniences 
that  nature  oraers  me  to  endure,  but  it  does  not 
take  away  my  feeling :  I,  who  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  live  and  be  merry,  would 


*  Tiaie  is  e  very  pleeaent  application  of  a  grave  veiee, 
qnoted  ont  of  Bnoioa,  by  Cicero,  de  Qgie.  i.  S4.  where  that 
poet,  speaking  of  Fabius  Mazimus,  um  that,  while  he  vraa 
acting  for  the  public  good,  he  was  inoUfarent  to  every  tUbf 
that  was  said  at  Bomc  to  raa  down  his  eonddet. 

*  Cicero,  dr  Smtet.  c.  16. 

*  Id.  ift.  c.  11. 


Fun  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to 
seek  out  one  good  year  of  pleasant  and  jocund 
tranquillity.  A  melancholic  and  dull  tranquil- 
lity seems  enough  for  me ;  but  it  benumbs  and 
stupifies ;  I  am  not  contented  with  it.  If  there 
be  any  person,  any  knot  of  good  company,  in 
country  or  city,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  stay- 
al-home  or  travelling,  who  can  like  my  humour, 
and  whose  humours  I  can  like,  let  them  but 
whistle,  and  I  will  come  and  furnish  them  with 
Essays  in  flesh  and  bone. 

Seeing  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mind  to 
rescue  itself  from  old  age,  I  advise  mine  to  it, 
with  all  the  power  I  have ;  let  it  in  the  interim 
continue  green,  and  flourish,  if  it  can,  like 
mistletoe  upon  a  dead  tree,  fiut  I  fear  'tis  a 
traitor :  it  has  contracted  so  stiff  a  brotbership 
with  tne  body  that  it  abandons  me  at  every 
turn,  to  follow  that  in  its  need  :  I  wheedle  and 
deal  with  it  apart  in  vain  ;  I  try  to  no  purpose 
to  wean  it  from  this  correspondence ;  in  vain 
quote  Seneea  and  Catullus,  and  represent  to  it 
beautiful  ladies  and  royal  dances ;  if  its  com- 
panion has  the  cholic  it  seems  to  have  it  too  : 
even  the  faculties  that  are  most  ]ieculiarly  and 
properly  its  own,  cannot  then  perform  their 
functions,  but  manifestl^r  appear  dozed  and 
stupified ;  there  is  no  sprighthness  in  its  pro- 
ductions, if  there  be  not  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  proportion  in  the  body  too. 

Our  masters  are  to  blame  that,  searching  out 
the  causes  of  the  eztraordinarv 
emotions  and  sallies  of  the  soul,  T^«  *'**l*J5"** 
besides  attributing  them  to  a  di-  boSyis  the 
vine  ecstasy,  love,  martial  fierce-  cause  of  the  ex- 
ness,  poetry,  and  wine,  they  have  STi? {JI^J^ 
not  also  allowed  healtn  her  share 
in  them :  boiling,  vigorous,  full,  idle  health, 
such  as  formerly  the  verdure  of  youth  and  se- 
curity kept  me  supplied  withal;  that  fire  of 
sprightliness  and  gaiety  darts  into  the  mind 
flashes  that  are  lively  and  bright  beyond  our 
natural  Ught,  and  with  the  most  wbrkipg,  if 
not  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasms,  ft  is 
then  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  stupifies  my 
spirit,  nails  it  down,  and  produces  a  contrary 
ediect: 

Ad  nnllum  eonanrgit  (qpoa  cam  corpore  langnet  ;• 

'*  For  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
I  to  no  ol^ect  can  myself  ^iply  i" 


and  yet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it  for  giving 
roucn  less  consent  to  this  than  is  seen  in  other 
men  ordinarily.  Let  us  at  least,  whilst  we 
have  truce,  drive  away  incommodities  and 
difficulties  from  our  commerce  \ 

Dnm  licet,  obdnetn  solvatur  Ikonta  senectoa  :• 
"  Drive  care,  with  age's  wrinkled  front,  away  i** 


4  Horace,  Od,  iv.  IS.  17. 

*  Cicero,  ul  ntpra,  c.  IS. 
«  Ovid,  ie  Ponto,  i.  «,  IS. 
T  Id.  Tiri$i,  iu.  11.  SB. 

»  Psendo-Oallus.  L  IIS. 

•  Horace,  Ep9d.  viH  7' 
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Utrica  mint  amananda  jocuUtrUnu}  ''Sour 
things  are  to  be  sweetened  with  those  that  are 
pleasant."  I  love  a  ^y  and  social  wisdom, 
and  fly  from  all  aastenty  and  sourness  of  man- 
ners, ail  gramness  and  formality  of  coantenance 
being  suspected  by  me, 

Trbtemqtta  Toltiui  tetrici  snogAntiam ; 
"  The  ■rrogant  tflecCadon  of  ■  lUrchcd,  dumal  faee ;" 

Et  habet  trittia  quoqne  turba  cinadM.* 
*'  A  mien  anstere  oft  Tdla  a  Ticioiu  heart." 

I  entirelv  believe  Plato,  who  says  that  easy 
or  difficult  numours  are  a  fipreat  prejudice  to  the 

{rood  or  bad  disposition  of  the  soul.    Socrates 
lad  a  constant  countenance,  but  withal  serene 
and  smiling ;  not  sourly  constant,  like  the  elder 
Crassus,  whom  no  roan  ever  saw  to  laugh. 
Virtue  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  quality. 
I  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with 

the  liberty  of  my  writings,  who 
ifootaigne*a  have  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in 
Jfili'X  .hril  the  license  of  their  own  thoughts : 
condemn  the  I  confoiTO  myself  wcU  enough  to 
fm^dom  of  hia  their  inclinations,  but  I  offend 
ngt.  ^^^  eyea,    'Tis  a  pretty  humour 

to  strain  at  the  wntings  of  Plato,  and  glide 
gently  over  his  pretended  negotiations  with 
Phsedo,  Dion,  Aster,  and  Archeanassa  I  Non 
pudeat  dicere  quod  nan  pudeat  sentire,  "  Let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  think."  I  hate  a  froward  and 
moping  spirit,  that  slips  over  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  seizes  and  feeds  upon  misfortunes ; 
like  flies,  that  cannot  stick  to  a  sleek  and 
polished  body,  but  fix  and  repose  themselves 
upon  craggy  and  rough  places  ;  and  like  cup- 
ping-elasses,  that  only  suck  and  attract  the 
worst  olood. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enjoined  myself  to  dare 

to  say  all  that  I  dare  to  do ;  and 
?^S£i****^  even  thoughts  that  are  not  to  be 
aUthathe^dara  published  dbplcase  me ;  the  worst 
to  do.  of  my  actions  and  qualities  do  not 

appear  to  me  so  foul,  as  I  find  it 
foul  and  base  not  to  dare  to  own  them.  Every 
one  is  wary  and  discreet  in  confession,  but  men 
ou^ht  to  bie  so  in  action  :  boldness  in  doing  ill 
is  m  some  sort  modified  and  restrained  by  bold- 
ness in  confessing  it:  whoever  would  oblige 
himself  to  tell  all,  would  oblige  himself  to  do 
nothine  that  he  must  be  forced  to  conceal.  I 
wish  that  this  excessive  licence  of  mine  may 
draw  men  to  fineedom,  above  these  timorous  and 
mincing  pretended  virtues,  sprung  from  our 
imperfections ;  and  that,  at  the  expense  of  my 
immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them  to  reason. 
A  man  must  see  and  study  his  vice  to  correct  it; 


1  Sidonioa  Apollinar.  Ep,  L  9. 

>  Martial,  Tii.  58.     It  ia  not  known  whence  Montaigne 
borrowed  the  preeeding  line. 

'  Seneeai  Sp*  6S. 

^  Here  Montaigne  makea  Thalea  aaj  the  verj  eontrarr  to 
what  he  really  said ;  and  thia,  hj  mutaking  the  mum  of 
Diogenea  Laertiiu,  the  author  whom  he  must  have  conaulted 
for  the  anawer :  "  A  man,"  say*  Diogenea,  "  who  had  com- 


thev  who  conceal  it  from  others  eommonly  con- 
ceal it  from  themselves,  and  do  not  think  it 
covered  enough,  if  they  themselves  see  it ;  they  | 
hide  and  disguise  it  from  their  own  conscience : 
Quart  vitia  sua  nemo  confitUur  ?    Q^ia  etican 
nunc  in  ilUs  est ;  somnium  narrare  vigUaniiM 
est}    "  Whv  does  no  man  confess  his  vices  ? 
Because  he  is  yet  in  them ;  'tis  for  a  waking 
man  to  tell  his  dream."    The  diseases  of  the 
body  explain  themselves  in  increasing ;  we  find 
that  to  be  the  eout  which  we  called  a  riieum  or 
a  strain :  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  greater 
they  are,  keep  themselves  the  more  obscore; 
the  most  sick  are  the  least  sensible  of  them : 
for  these  reasons  they  must  often  be  draggea 
into  light  by  an  unrelenting  and  pitiless  hand ; 
thev  must  be  opened  and  torn  from  the  caverns 
and  secret  recesses  of  the  heart    As  in  doin^ 
well,  so  in  doing  ill,  the  mere  confession  i» 
sometimes  satisfaction.     Is  there  any  deformity 
in  doing  amiss,  that  can  excuse  us  from  con- 
fessing ourselves  ?    It  b  so  great  a  pain  to  me 
to  dissemble,  that  I  evade  the  trust  oi  another's 
secrets,  wanting  the  heart  to  disavow  mv  know- 
led  s^e  :  I  can  conceal  it,  but  denv  it  1  cannot, 
without  the  greatest  trouble  and  violence  to 
myself  imaginable :  to  be  very  secret,  a  man 
must  be  so  by  nature,  not  by  obligation.    'Tis 
little  worth  m  the  service  of  a  prince  to  be 
secret,  if  a  man  be  not  a  liar  to  boot.     If  he 
who  asked  Thales,  the  Milesian,  whether  he 
ought  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed 
undeanness,  had  applied  himself  to  me,  I  should 
have  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it ;  for  I 
look  upon  lying  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  the 
other.    Thales   advised    him  quite  contrary,^ 
bidding  him  swear  to  secure  himself  the  greater 
fault  by  the  less :  nevertheless  this  counsel  was 
not  so  much  an  election  as  a  multiplication  of 
vice.    Upon  which,  let  me  say  this  by  the  by, 
that  we  aeal  sincerely  and  well  with  a  man  of 
conscience,  when  we  propose  to  him  some  diffi- 
culty in  counterpoise  of  a  vice :  but  when  we 
shut  him  up  betwixt  two  vices,  be  is  put  to  a 
hard  choice,  as  Origen  was,  either  to  idolatrize 
or  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carnally  abused  hj  a 
great  Ethiopian  slave  that  was  brought  to  him : 
he  submitted  to  the  first  condition,  as  it  is  said. 
And  yet  tastes  differ ;  witness  those  women  of 
our  times  who,  according  to  their  error,  protest 
they  had  rather  burden  their  consciences  with 
ten  men  than  one  mass. 

If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  publish  one's  errorsy 
yet  there  is  no  great  danger  of  its  passing  into 
example  and  custom ;  for  Aristo  said,*  that 
the  virinds  which  men  feared  most  were  those 
that  laid  them  open.    We  must  tuck  op  this 


mitted  adnlterj,  having  aahed  Thalea  whether  he  might  not 
deny  It  upon  oath  T  Thalea  made  aniwer,  '  But  ia  not  per- 
jury even  a  worae  crime  than  adultery  ?*  "  See  Diogenea* 
Life  nf  Thale$.  Perhapa  Montaigne  wat  decdred  by  tome 
edition  of  thia  author,  where  the  note  of  intenogation  waa 
omitted  after  the  laat  word,  which,  indeed,  is  an  omiaalon 
that  I  find  in*  Henry  Wetatdn'a  edition,  which,  excepting 
that,  i»  very  correct. 
*  Plutarch,  on  CuHoMUp, 
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ridiculous  rag  tbat  hides  our  mannrrs ;  people 
send  their  consciences  to  Uie  stews,  but  keep  a 
starched  countenance.  Even  traitors  and  as- 
sassins espouse  the  laws  of  ceremooy,  and  there 
fix  their  auty ;  so  that  neither  can  justice  com- 
plain of  incivility,  nor  malice  of  indiscretion. 
'Tis  pity  but  an  iU  man  should  be  likewise  a 
fool,  and  that  decency  should  paUiate  his  vice : 
this  rough-casting  is  only  for  sound  and  good 
walls,  that  deserve  to  be  preserved  and  wbited. 
To  meet  the  Huguenots,  who  condemn  our 

auriauar  and  private  confessba, 
^7  Won-  I  confess  mysdf  in  public,  reli- 
b«*SSfet2d  £  ^ously  and  purely :  St.  Augus- 
pttbik.  tin,    Orieen,    and    Hippocrates, 

have  published  the  errors  of  their 
opinions ;  and  I  moreover  of  hit  manners.  I 
am  greedy  of  making  myself  Known ;  and  I 
care  not  to  how  manv,  provided  it  be  truly ; 
or,  rather,  I  hunger  iot  nothing;  but  I  mor- 
tally hate  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  happen 
to  come  across  my  name.  He  that  does  all 
things  for  honour  and  glorv,  what  can  he  think 
to  gain  by  shewing  himself  to  the  world  in  a 
mask,  and  by  concealing  his  tnie  beine  from 
the  people?  Commend  a  hunchback  for  his 
fine  shape,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it  for  an 
affront:  if  yon  are  a  coward,  and  that  men 
commend  you  for  your  valour,  is  it  of  you  that 
they  speak  ?  They  take  you  for  another.  A 
footman  behind  a  coach  might  as  well  glorify 
himself  in  the  compliments  and  congees  which 
are  made,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the. company, 
when  he  is  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  train. 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon,  walking  along 
the  street,  somebody  threw  water  on  his  head ; 
which  they  who  were  with  him  said  he  ought 
to  punish :  "  Aye,  but,"  said  he,  "  whoever  it 
was,  he  did  not  throw  the  water  upon  me,  but 
upon  him  whom  he  took  me  to  be."'  Socrates 
beine  told  that  people  spoke  ill  of  him :  *'  Not 
at  all,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  in  roe  of 
what  they  say."^  For  my  pavt,  if  any  one 
should  commend  me  for  a  good  pilot,  for  being 
very  modest  or  very  chaste,  I  should  owe  him 
no  thanks;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  whoever 
should  call  me  traitor,  robber,  or  drunkard,  I 
should  be  as  little  concerned.  They  who  do 
not  rightly  know  themselves,  may  feed  and  feast 
upon  false  approbations ;  not  I,  who  see  my- 
self, and  examine  myself  even  to  my  very 
bowels,  and  who  very  well  know  what  is  my 
due.  I  am  content  to  be  less  commended,  pro- 
vided I  am  better  known.  I  may  be  reputed 
a  wise  man  in  such  a  sort  of  wisdom  as  I  take 
to  be  folly.  I  am  vexed  that  my  Essays  only 
serve  the  ladies  for  a  common  moveable,  a  book 
to  lie  in  the  parlour  window ;  this  chapter  shall 
prefer  me  to  the  closet :  I  love  to  traflic  with 
them  a  little  in  private ;  public  conversation  is 
without  fiivour  and  without  savour.     In  lare- 


*  Flatareh,  Apotkeg.  of  the  Kingt, 

*  LaertioB,  in  vitA, 

>  8m  CiecfO,  EpM,  Fam.  Ix.  SS. 


wells  we  above  ordinary  heat  our  affections 
towards  the  things  we  take  leave  of;  I  take 
my  last  leave  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world ; 
these  are  our  last  embraces. 

But  to  come  to  my  subject  What  has 
rendered  the  act  of  generation,  an  act  so  natural, 
so  necessary,  and  so  just,  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  without  blushing,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  scrioua  and  regular  discourses?  We 
boldly  pronounce  kill,  rob,  betray,'  but  the 
other  we  dare  only  to  mutter  betwixt  the  teeth. 
Is  it  to  say,  that  the  less  we  say  in  words,  we 
may  pay  it  so  much  the  more  with  thinking  ? 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  words  least  in  use, 
most  seldom  writ,  and  best  kept  in,  are  the 
best  and  most  generally  known ;  no  age,  no 
manners  are  ignoifant  of  them,  any  more  than 
of  the  word  bread.  They  imprint  tnemselves  in 
every  one,  without  being  expressed,  without 
voice,  and  without  figure;  and  the  sex  that 
most  practises  it  is^  bound  to  say  least  of  it. 
'Tis  an  act  that  we  have  placed  in  the  free- 
franchise  of  silence,  whence  to  take  it  is  a 
crime,  even  though  it  be  to  accuse  and  judize 
it ;  neither  dare  we  reprehend  it,  but  in  peri- 
phrasis and  circuity.  A  great  favour  to  a 
criminal,  to  be  so  execrable  that  justice  itself 
thinks  it  unjust  to  touch  and  see  him  I  free  and 
safe  by  the  benefit  of  the  severity  of  his  con- 
demnation. Is  it  not  here  as  witn  books,  that 
sell  better  and  become  more  public,  by  being 
suppressed  V  For  my  part,  I  will  take  Aristotle 
at  Lis  word,  who  says  that  '^  bashfulness  is  an 
ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to  old  age." 
These  verses  are  preached  in  the  ancient  school, 
a  school  that  I  much  more  adiiere  to  than  the 
modem  ;  the  virtues  of  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
greater,  and  the  vices  less : 

Thev  err  u  wide  who  Veniu  much  forbcur, 
Aa  they  who  in  her  ritei  too  frequent  are.* 

To,  df  a,  ttt  remm  natBram  lola  gubemae, 
Nee  sine  te  quidqaam  dias  in  luminis  oraa 
Exoritur,  neque  lit  lAtum,  nee  amabile  quidq 


*'  Thou  deity,  bf  whom  all  natore'i  awa^ 'd. 
Without  whoM  power  nothing  can  ■pnng  to  light. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  ■ight/' 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pallas  and  tlie 
Muses  at  variance  with  Venus, 
and  make   them    cold    towards    ^'^  winl 
love ;  but  I  see  no  deities  so  well    great  coo- 
met,  or  that  are  more  indebted  to    y^J^"  ^^ 
one    another.     Whoever    would 
deprive  the  Muses  of  amorous  imaginations, 
would  rob  them  of  the  best  stuff  they  have, 
and  of  the  noblest  matter  of  their  work :  and 
who  would  make  love  lose  the  communication 
and  service  of  poetry,  would  disarm  him  of  his 
best  weapons :  in  thb  way  they  charge  the  ^od 
of  familiarity  and  good-will,  and  the  protecting 
goddesses  of  humanity  and  Justice,  with  the 


4  Eikiea,  it.  9. 

»  Pltttarehr  That  a  PkUoaopher  tboutd  convene   with 
Pruieet. 
*  Lttcret.  i.  SS. 
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vice  of  ingratitude  and  unthankfiilneaB.  I  have 
not  been  so  long  cashiered  from  the  state  and 
service  of  diis  eod,  that  my  memory  is  not  stiU 
perfect  in  his  force  and  power ; 

"  Of  mj  oM  iliBM  Hhan  yet  nmain  aonie  iptrki;^ 

there  are  yet  some  remains  of  lieat  and  emotion 
after  the  lever : 

Nee  mihl  cle6ciat  eelor  hie,  UemMitibot  aanU  !* 
"  I  hftTe  some  heat  yet  in  my  winter  agel" 

Withered  and  drooping  as  I  am,  I  feel  yet  some 
remams  of  that  past  araoor : 

Qttil  I'llto  Egeo  per  ehe  Aqoilone  o  Noto 
Ceeei»  ehe  totto  prime  il  Tolae  et  mimm, 
Noa  •'  eeeheU  ^li  pero ;  na  1'  tuono  e'  1  molo, 
RaUen  dell'onde  aoeo  egitete  e  groeie  :> 

"  Ae  Mgmn  eeea,  when  stonne  be  ealmed  again, 

That  roU'd  their  tumbling  wavee  with  troublooa  blast. 
Do  yet  of  tempette  past  tome  shew  retain, 
And  here  and  there  their  sweUiag  billows  CMt »" 

bat,  for  what  I  understand  of  it,  the  force  and 
power  of  this  god  are  more  lively  and  animating 
m  the  picture  of  poetry  than  in  their  own 
essence, 

Et  venos  digltos  habet  t* 
"  For  there  is  rharmi^g  harmony  in  yeree  i" 

it  has  I  know  not  what  kind  of  air  more 
amorous  than  love  itself;  Venus  is  not  so  beau* 
tiful  naked,  alive,  and  pantiinr,  as  she  is  here 
m  Yirgil: 

Dixerat  i  et  niveis  Une  etqne  hine  Diva  laeertis 
Cunctantem  amplexu  molu  foret.    Ille  repente 
Aeeepit  eolitam  flammam;   notosqoe  medullas 
Intravit  ealor,  et  labefiuta  per  oeaa  etfeorrit  t 
Non  seeus  atqne  olim  tonitru  com  rupta  eomsco 
Ignea  rima  nueans  pereurrit  lumine  nimboe. 

....  Ea  Terha  loquutus, 
Optatos  dedit  amplezne ;  plaetdumque  petint 
Coi^agls  infbsis  giemlo  per  membra  soporem.^ 

'*  She  said,  and  round  hia  threw  her  snow-white  arms, 
And  warmed  him,  wavering,  in  a  soft  embraee. 
Swift  he  takea  fire,  and  through  his  marrow  same 
Aeenitom*d  heat,  the  wonted  amorous  flame : 
So  amidst  thunder  lanced  along  the  sky ; 
A  stream  of  flre  runs  glittering  through  the  sky. 
esses 

Thia  baring  said, 
Aflv  the  wish'd  embraee,  he  sank  to  rest. 
Softly  redin'd  on  his  ftdr  consort's  breast.*' 

All  that  I  find  fault  with  in  considering  it 

The  traaiports  ^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  represented  her  a 
of  lorebamshed  little  too  passionate  for  a  married 
JSTwhT^'  Venus;  in  this  discreet  kind  of 
coupling,  the  appetite  is  not 
UBuallv  so  wanton,  but  more  gravq  and  dull. 
Love  bates  that  people  should  nold  of  any  but 
himself,  and  goes  but  faintly  to  work  in  &mi. 
liarities  derived  from  any  other  title,  as  mar- 
riage is.  Alliance  and  dowry  therein  weigh, 
and  with  reason,  as  much  or  ntore  than  grace 


*^  JBneid,  Iv. ». 

«J1k.ki^  £!'  ^'***'^  "^^nct  Afontaigne  boirowed  this  linei 
proo*bJy  from  some  modem  sathor.  ' 

■  Tasso,  Lm  Oenu.  c  xii,  st.  83. 


and  beauty.    Men  do  not  marry  for  theimielves, 
though  they  say  so ;  ^ej  marr^  as  moch  or 
more  for  their  posterity,  for  their  fiunily ;  the 
use  and  interest  of  marriaffe  touches  our  nee 
much  more  than  us ;  and  Uierefore  it  is  tbat  I 
13ce  that  custom  to  have  nmtches  carried  aa  by 
a  third  liand,  rather  than  a  man's  own,  amd  by 
another  man's  liking  than  that  of  the  party 
himself:  but  bow  much  is  all  this  apposite  to 
the  ties  of  krve?    And  also  it  is  a  kind  of 
incest  to  employ,  in  this  venerable  and  sacred 
alliance,  the  neat  and  extravagance  of  amorous 
licence,  as  I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere**    A 
man,  says  Aristotle  must  approach  his  wife 
with  prudence  and  gravity,  1^  in  tickling  her 
up  too   lasciviously,  extreme  pleasure   make 
her  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason.  What  be  says 
upon  the  account  of  conscience,  the  physictans 
say  upon  the  account  of  hedth:   "That  a 
pleasure  excessively  hot,  voluptuous,  and  fre- 
quent, deteriorates  the  seed  and  hinders  con- 
ception ;"  and  'tis  said,  elsewhere,  "  That  to  a 
langnishing  congression,  as  that  natnrelly  is, 
to  supply  it  with  a  due  and  fruitful  heat,  a 
man  must  do  it  but  seldom,  and  by  marked 
intermissions ;" 

Quo  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  inCerinsque  leeondaC.T' 

I  see  no  marriaees  where  the  conjugal  under- 
standing  sooner  mils,  than  those  contracted  upon 
the  account  of  beauty  and  amorous  desires: 
there  should  be  more  solid  and  lasting  founda^ 
tions,  and  they  should  proceed  wi£  greater 
circumspection^  this  funous  ardour  is  worth 
nothing. 

They  who  think  they  honour  marriage  by 
joining  love  to  it,  do,  methinks,  like  those  who, 
to  fiivour  virtue,  hold  that  nobility  is  notliing 
else  but  virtue.  They  are,  indeed,  things  that 
have  some  relation  to  one  anotiber,  but  Uiere  is 
a  great  deal  of  difierence ;  we  should  not  so 
mix  their  names  and  titles;  'tis  a  wrong  to 
them  both  so  to  confound  them.  Nobility  is  a 
brave  quality,  and  with  good  reason  introduced ; 
but,  forasmuch  as  'tis  a  quality  depending  upon 
others,  and  may  happen  m  a  vicious  person,  'tis 
to  be  estimated  infinitely  below  virtue :  'tis  a 
virtue,  if  it  be  one,  that  is  artificial  and  appa- 
rent ;  dependin|^  upon  time  and  fortune ;  various 
in  form,  aocordmff  to  various  countries ;  living, 
and  mortal:  without  birth,  as  the  river  Nile; 
genealogical  and  common;  drawn  by  conse- 
quence, and  a  verv  weak  one.  Knowledge, 
strength,  ffoodness,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other 
qualities,  fall  into  communication  and  commerce; 
but  this  is  consummated  in  itself,  and  of  no  use 
to  the  service  of  others.  There  was  proposed 
to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice  of  two  concur- 
rents, who  both  pretended  to  the  same  com- 
mand, of  which  one  was  a  gentleman,  the  other 
was  not ;  he  ordered  that,  without  respect  to 


4  Juvenal,  vL  igff. 

*  Agneid,  nd.  S87,  80S. 

•  Book  i.  e.  19. 

r  Virga,  OeoTfie.  iii.  isgr. 
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quality,  they  shonld  choose  him  who  had  the 
most  merit ;  but  where  the  worth  of  the  com- 
petitors should  appear  to  be  entirely  eqoal,  they 
should  have  respect  to  birth :  this  was  exactly 
to  give  it  its  due  lank.  A  young  man,  nn* 
known,  coming  to  Antigonns  to  make  suit  for 
his  father's  command,  a  valiant  man,  lately 
dead :  "  Friend/'  said  he,  *'  in  such  preferments 
as  these,  I  have  not  so  much  regard  to  the 
nobility  of  my  soldiers,  as  to  their  strength  and 
courage."^  And,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  go  as 
it  did  with  the  officers  of  the  kinss  of  Sparta, 
trumpeters,  fiddlers,  cooks,  the  children  of  whom 
always  succeeded  in  their  places,  how  ignorant 
soever^  and  were  preferred  before  the  most 
««.  u  A  1.  expenenced  in  these  professions. 
^nim^  Thev  of  Calicut  make  of  their 
promoted  la  nobles  a  class  above  human :  they 
gBkh^Bdomof  g,^  interdicted  marriage,  and  afi 
but  warlike  employments;  they 
may  have  concubines  their  fill,  and  the  women  as 
many  lovers  as  they  please,  without  being  jealous 
of  one  another ;  but  'tis  a  capital  and  irremissible 
crime  to  couple  with  a  person  of  meaner  condi- 
tion than  themselves ;  and  they  think  themselves 
polluted  if  they  have  but  touched  one  in  walk- 
mg  along,  and  supposing  theur  nobility  to  be 
marvellouslv  injured  and  interested  in  it,  kill 
such  as  (mly  approach  a  little  too  near  them ; 
insomuch  tliat  toe  ignoble  are  obliged  to  cry 
out  as  they  go,  like  the  gondoleers  of  Venice, 
at  the  turning  of  streets,  for  fear  of  jostling ; 
and  the  nobles  command  them  to  step  aside  to 
what  part  they  please :  by  which  means  the 
one  avoid  what  they  repute  a  perpetual  i^o- 
miny,  and  the  other  a  certain  death.  No  time, 
no  mvour  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  or 
riches,  can  ever  prevail  to  make  a  plebeian 
become  noble :  to  which  this  custom  is  assisting, 
that  marriages  are  interdicted  betwixt  several 
trades:  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  cannot 
marry  a  carpenter ;  and  the  parents  are  obliged 
to  train  up  their  children  precisely  in  their  own 
callings,  and  not  put  them  to  any  other  trade ; 
by  which* means  the  distinction  and  continua- 
tion of  their  fortune  is  maintained. 

A  good  marriage,'  if  it  be  really  so,  rejects 
the  company  and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries 
to  represent  those  of  friendship.  'TIS  a  sweet 
society  of  life,  full  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations ;  of  which  any  woman  that 
has  a  right  taste, 

Optato  qnsm  jmsit  lumine  tiida,* 
«  The  wiA  of  bim  ilie  lovoi," 

• 

would  be  loth  to  serve  her  husband  in  quality 
of  a  mistress.  If  she  be  lodged  in  his  affection 
as  a  wife,  she  is  more  honourably  and  securely 


>  Ftntereli,  On  Fu!m  Shams.  ..  ^ 

•  Charron  (De  la  Sagame),  in  Wm  Kma^  vmManiagWt 
hia  larsely  aTmikd  htmMlf  of  HooCaigne;  aa,  indeed,  he 
hat  throughootlib  woili. 

*  CaanlTiia,  d»  Coma  Barm.  Carm.  IziT.  79* 


placed.  Though  he  play  the  lover  with  another, 
as  eaffer  and  warm  as  yon  please,  let  any  one 
but  uen  ask  him,  **  on  which  he  had  rawer  a 
disgrace  should  fall,  his  wife  or  his  mistress  ? 
which  of  their  misfortunes  would  most  afflict 
him  7  and  to  which  of  them  he  wishes  the  most 
grandeur  7"  the  answer  to  these  questions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  in  a  sound  marriage. 

And  that  so  few  are  observed  to  be  happy,  is 
a  token  of  its  price  and  value.  If 
well  formed,  and  rightly  taken,  A  goodnmr- 
'tis  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  Swr  ataS^ 
We  cannot  live  without  it,  and  hmaan  aodety. 
yet  we  do  nothing  but  degrade  it. 
It  happens  as  with  cases :  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  ttiose  within  despair  of 
getting  out.  Socrates  being  asked^  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  take  a  wife  or  not? 
'^  Let  a  man  take  which  course  he  will,"  said 
he,  "  he  will  be  sure  to  repent."  "Tis  a  con- 
tract to  which  the  common  saving.  Homo 
hanum,  deut,  or  bipiu : '  ''  Man  to  man 
is  either  a  god  or  a  wolf,"  may  very  fitly 
be  applied:  there  must  bC  a  concurrence  of 
many  qualities  to  the  erecting  it.  It  is  found 
now  a-days  more  convenient  for  ordinary  and 
plebeian  souls,  where  delights,  curiosity,  and 
idleness,  do  not  so  much  disturb  it;  but 
unruly  humours,  such  as  mine,  that  hate  all 
sorts  of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  proper 
for  it: 

St  mihi  dnlea  magb  raaolnto  Tlrera  cello.* 
**  For  liberty  ia  fa*  more  awect  to  me." 

Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would 
not  have  married  Wisdom  herself, 
if  she  would  have  had  me:  but    2^^****"'.^ 
'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,    thwi^uTdial 
the  common  custom  and  use  of    poacdforit. 
life  will  have  it  so ;  the  most  of 
my  actions  are  guided  hy  example,  not  choice. 
And  yet  I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary 
motion,  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic 
occasions :  for  not  only  things  that  are  incom- 
modious in  themselves,  but  also  none  so  ugly, 
vicious,  and  to  be  avoided  are  there,  that  may 
not  be  rendered  acceptable  by  some  condition  or 
accident ;  so  unsteady  and  vain  is  all  human  reso- 
lution.   And  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  wone 
prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at 
present,  that  I  have  tried  what  it  is.    And  as 
great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage than  I  either  promised  or  expected.    1^ 
vain  to  kick  when  a  man  has  once  put  on  his 
fetters.    A  man  must  prudently  manage  his 
liberty ;  but  having  once  submitted  to  obliga- 
tion, he  must  confine  himself  within  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  at  least  do  what  he  can  towards 


4  Laerdaa,  te  tiU* 

»  The  Sral  aenteoce.  Home  kamim  deus,  !■  from  the  poet 
CeeUina,  apod  Symmaeh.  EM.  x.  104.  The  otMr,  homo 
homim  Imut,  la  in  Plautoa,  icM.  II.  W.  88. 

•  Paaada.  Gallna,  L  01. 
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iU  They  who  6Dgag«  in  thk  oob- 
Muriagc  ought  tract,  and  carry  themselves  in  it 
homSSS^  ^^^  hatred  and  contempt,  do  an 
Bad  contonpt.    nnjust  and  inconvenient  thing; 

and  the  fine  rule  that  I  hear  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  amongst  the  women,  as  a 
sacred  oracle: 

*'  Serre  ikj  bubaiid  Bke  ■  waiter, 
But  fluid  tkywir  m  from  a  traitor:" 

which  is  to  say :  ''  Comport  thyself  towards 
him  with  a  dissembled,  inimical,  and  distrustful 
reverence,  and  respect, "  a  watchword  of  war 
and  suspicion,  is  equally  injurious  and  hard.  I 
am  too  mild  for  such  rugged  designs :  to  say 
the  truth,  I  am  not  arrivra  to  that  perfection  of 
cunning  and  gallantry  of  wit,  to  confound  reason 
with  justice,  and  to  laugh  at  all  rule  and  order 
that  Joes  not  please  my  palate ;  because  I  hate 
superstition,  I  do  not  presently  run  into  irre- 
ligion.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform  his 
duty,  he  ought  at  least  to  love  and  acknow- 
ledge it ;  'tis  treachery  to  marry  without  espous" 
ing.     Let  us  go  on. 

Our  poet  represents  a  marriage  happy  in 
eood  unaerstanding,  wherein  nevertheless,  there 
IS  not  much  loyalty.  Does  he  mean  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  ^ve  the  reins  to  passion,  and 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  love,  and  yet  re- 
serve some  duty  towards  marriaee ;  and  that  it 
may  be  hurt  without  being  totally  broken  ?  A 
serving-man  may  ride  in  his  master's  saddle, 
whom  nevertheless  he  does  not  hate.  Beauty, 
opportunity,  and  destiny,  (for  destiny  has  also 
a  hand  in  it, 

Fktom  at  in  partiboa  illb 
Qua*  nnoa  abaeondit :  nam,  ai  tibi  aidera  eeaaent, 
'  Nil  laciet  longi  menaura  incognita  nerri.! 

"  Fate  with  full  power  preaidai 
E'en  o'er  thoae  parta  which  modmt  nature  hidea  { 
And  little,  if  her  genial  influence  fail, 
Will  rigour  atead,  or  boundleaa  hopea  araU,") 

have  debauched  her  to  a  stranger ;  though  not 
so  wholly,  peradventure,  but  that  she  may  have 
some  remains  of  kindness  for  her  husband. 
They  are  two  desiens,  that  have  several  paths 
leading  to  them,  without  being  confounded  with 
one  another;  a  woman  may  yield  to  such  a 
man  as  she  would  by  no  means  have  married, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  his  for- 
tune, but  by  that  of  his  person.  Few  men 
have  made  a  wife  of  a  mistress,  that  have  not 
repented  it ;  and  even  in  the  other  world,  what 
an  unhappy  life  did  Jupiter  lead  with  his,  whom 
he  had  nrst  enjoyed  as  a  mistress !  'Tis,  as  tlie 
proverb  is,  <*  To  befoul  a  basket,  and  then  to 
put  it  upon  one's  head."  I  have  in  my  time 
seen  love  shamefully  and  dishonestly  cured  in 
a  g^od  family  by  marriage ;  the  considerations 
are  altogether  different.  'Tis  to  say  we  love 
at  once  two  things  contrary  in  themselves, 


1  Jurenal,  is.  8S. 

s  Alian.  Var.  HiMt,  xii.  S2. 

A  Tireriaa,    Orid,  Metam.  iii.  323. 


without  any  disturbance.  Isocrates  saiiP  that 
the  city  of  Athens  pleased  as  ladies  do  that 
men  court  for  love ;  every  one  was  delighted 
to  oome  thither  to  take  a  turn,  and  paas 
away  hb  time ;  but  no  one  liked  it  so  well  as 
to  espouse  it,  that  is,  to  inhabit  there  and  to 
make  it  his  constant  residence.  I  have  been 
vexed  to  see  husbands  hate  their  wives,  only 
because  they  do  them  wrong.  We  should  not 
at  any  rate,  roethinks,  love  them  the  leas  for 
our  faults;  they  should,  at  least  upon  the 
account  of  repentance  and  compaasiony  be 
dearer  to  us. 

They  are  different  ends,  and  yet,  says  he,  in 
some  sort  compatible.     Marriage 
has  utility^  justice,  honour,  and    iMfferenee  be- 
oonstancy  for  its  share;  a  dull,    SdloJer"** 
but  more  universal  pleasure.  Love 
founds  itself  wholly  upon  pleasure,  and  indeed 
has  it  more  full,  lively,  and  stinging ;  a  plea- 
sure inflamed  by  difficulty  ;  there  must  be  in  it 
sting  and  ardour :  'tis  no  more  love,  if  without 
darts  and  fire.    The  bounty  of  ladies  is  too  pro- 
fuse in  marriage,  and  dulls  the  point  of  affection 
and  desire ;  to  evade  which  inconvenience  do 
but  observe  what  pains  Lycnrgus  and  Plato 
take  in  their  laws. 

Women  are  not  to  blame  at  all  when  they 
refuse  the  rules  of  life  that  are 
introduced  into  the  world;  for-    i*^impoaed 
asmuch  as  the  men  made  them    ^^  uw^wo- 
without  their  consent.    There  is    men,  befoic  the 
naturaUy  dispute  and  quarreUing    ^SZ^t 
betwixt  them  and  us;  and  the    to  them, 
strictest  friendship  we  have  with 
them  is  yet  mixed  with  tumult  and  tempest. 
In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  we  deal  incon- 
siderately with  them  in  this :   after  we  have 
discovered  that  they  are  without  comparison 
more  able  and  ardent  in  the  effects  of  love  than 
we,    and  that  the  old  priest  has  testified  as 
much,  who  had  been  one  while  a  man  and 
then  a  woman, 

Venua  hnic  ent  utraque  nota ;' 
"  For  be  the  pleaaore  of  each  aex  bad  tried  ;*' 

and,  moreover,  that  we  have  learnt  from  their 
own  mouths  the  proof  that  in  different  ages  was 
made  by  an  emperor  and  empress  of  Rome, 
both  famous  for  ability  in  that  affair :  for  he^ 
in  one  night  deflowered  ten  Sarmatiaa  virgins 
that  were  his  captives ;  but  slie^  lutd  five-and- 
twenty  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  her  man 
according  to  her  need  and  liking, 

Adhuc  ardena  rigidae  tentigine  ntlvae, 
'  Et  laaaata-Tiria,  nondum  aatiata,  reeeeait  ;* 

*'  Still  rajB^inf  with  the  term  of  deauR, 
Her  reini  all  tursid,  and  her  blood  all  fire. 
Exhausted ,  but  unaatiafied,  ahe  aought 
Her  home;" 


*  Procuiua.    Flav.  Vopiaena,  te  vita, 

^  Me$$aUiut,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claadioa. 

*  JuTcnal,  Ti.  138. 
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tnd  that,  upon  the  dispute  which  happened  in 
Catalonia,  wherein  a  wife  complaining  of  her 
hiuband's  too  frequent  addresses  to  her,  not  so 
mnch,  as  I  conceive,  that  she  was  incommoded 
by  it  rfor  I  believe  no  miracles  out  of  religion^, 
as  under  this  pretence  to  curtail  and  eiurb  m 
this,  which  is  the  fhndamental  act  of  marriage, 
the  authority  of  husbands  over  their  wives,  uid 
to  show  that  their  frowardness  and  malignity 
oo  beyond  the  nuptial  bed,  and  spurn  under 
root  even  the  graces  and  sweets  of  Venus ;  the 
husband,  a  man  really  brutish  and  unnatural, 
replied,  that  even  on  rasting-days  he  could  not 
suMust  with  less  than  ten  courses.*  Whereupon 
came  out  that  notable  sentence  of  the  Queen  of 
Arragon,  by  which,  after  mature  deliberation 
of  her  coundi,  this  g^ood  aueen,  to  give  a  rule 
and  example  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  mo- 
deration required  in  a  just  marriage,  set  down 
six  times  a  day  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
stint ;  surrendering  and  quitting  a  great  deiu 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  her  sex,  that  she 
might,  she  said,  establish  an  easy,  and  conse- 
quently a  permanent  and  immutable,  method  :* 
whereupon  doctors  cry  out,  ''  What  the  devil 
must  the  female  appetite  and  concupiscence  be, 
when  their  reason,  their  reformation,  and  vir- 
tue, IS  fixed  at  such  a  rate  ?"  considering  the 
diverae  judgment  of  our  appetites :  for  Solon, 
patron  of  the  law  schools,  taxes  us  but  at  three 
bouts  a  mondi,'  that  men  may  not  fidl  in  point 
of  conjugal  frequentation.  After  having,  I 
say,  believed  and  preached  all  this,'  we  go  and 
enjoin  them  continency  for  their  paiticnlar 
share,  and  upon  the  extremest  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  so  hard  to  contend  with 
\f^^^*\.M^  •»  this,  which  we  will  have  them 
•eiTes  aiooM  to  Only  to  resist,  not  simply  as  a  vice 
the  pM^n  of  alone,  but  as  an  execrable  abomi- 
re^yfotmit,  nation,  worse  than  irreligion  or 
at  the  Mone  parricide ;  whilst  we,  at  the  same 
time,  give  way  to't  without  of- 
fence or  reproach.  Even  those 
women  amongst  us  who  have  tried  it,  have  suf- 
ficientlv  confessed  what  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  they  have  found  therein,  even 
though  seefLing  by  material  remedies  to  subdue, 
weaken,  and  oppose  the  body.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  woula  have  them  in  full  health, 
vigorous,  in  go0A  keeping,  hieh  fed,  and  chaste 
together ;  that  is  to  say,  both  hot  and  cold ; 
for  the  marriage  which  we  say  is  to  keep  them 
from  burning  is  but  a  small  refreshment  to 
them,  as  we  order  the  matter.  If  they  take 
one  whose  vigorous  age  is  hot  and  boiling,  he 
will  be  proud  that  other  women  should  know  it : 

Sit  teadem  piidor{  uut  emmne  in  Joe  t 
M ultie  mentula  millibtu  redempta, 
Non  est  hac  tua.  Bavee ;  veodidUti  i' 


*  BoCTine  (Niehdaa  Bohier),  DeetaUm^  hi  Senmtu  Burde- 
gaUmil  di»ena».  me  prowniigatm ;  Deeis.  317,  P»B«  A^>  edit, 
of  Lfons,  1579. 

*  Pintaich,  om  Love. 

*  That  women  are  more  apt  for  lore  than  mat. 
«  Martial,  zii.  go.  10. 


time,  to  the 
women 


*'  Banns,  for  thame  I  at  length  giTa  o'er, 
Or  I  to  jnetioe  must  mj  eauae  resign  % 
What  I  demand  i«  jroura  no  more : 
1  bought  it,  and  aieert  it  mine." 

Polemon  the  philosopher  was  justly  sued  by  his 
wife  for  sowing  in  a  barren  neld  the  seed  that 
was  due  to  one  that  was  fruitful.'  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  take  an  old,  decayed  fellow, 
they  are  in  a  worse  condition  in  marriage  than 
either  maids  or  widows.  We  think  tiiem  well 
provided  for,  because  they  have  a  man  to  lie 
withal,  as  the  Romans  concluded  Clodia  Leeta, 
a  vestaL  violated,  because  Caligula  had  ap- 
proachea  her,  though  it  was  affirmed  he  did  no 
more  than  approach  her  :*  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  by  that  increase  their  necessity,  forasmuch 
as  the  touching  and  company  of  any  man  what- 
ever rouses  their  desires,  that  in  solitude  would 
be  more  auiet ;  and,  to  the  end,  it  b  likely,  that 
they  mignt  render  their  chastitv  more  merito- 
rious by  this  circumstance  and  consideration, 
Boleslaus  and  Kinge  his  wife.  King  and  Queen 
of  Poland,  vowed  it  by  mutual  consent,  being 
in  bed  together  on  their  very  wedding-day, 
and  kept  their  vow  in  spite  or  all  matrimonial 
conveniences  and  delights.' 

We  train  them  up  from  their  infiincy  to  the 
traffic  of  love:  their  grace,  their 
dress,  knowledge,  language,  and  The  whole  edn. 
whole  instruction  tend  that  way ;  eation  of  wo. 
their  governesses  imprint  nothing  Sljt^t^he^ 
in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  if  with  a  paeaion 
for  nothing  else  but  by  con  tin  u-  '<*  ^'*^' 
ally  representing  it  to  them,  to 
make  them  disgusted  with  it.  My  daughter, 
the  only  child  1  have,  is  now  at  an  age  that 
forward  yonn^  women  are  allowed  to  be  mar- 
ried at ;  she  is  of  a  slow,  delicate  aod  tender 
complexion,  and  has  accordingly  been  brought 
up  by  her  mother  after  a  private  and  particular 
manner,  so  that  she  but  now  begins  to  be  weaned 
fr^m  her  childish  simplicity.  She  was  one  day 
reading  before  me  in  a  French  book,  where  she 
happened  to  meet  the  word  *'  fouteau,"  the 
name  of  a  tree,  very  well  known  f  the  woman 
to  whose  conduct  she  is  committed,  stopped  her 
short  a  little  rudely,  and  made  her  skip  over 
that  dangerous  step.  I  let  her  alone,  not  to 
trouble  their  rules,  for  I  never  concern  myself 
in  that  sort  of  government ;  the  feminine  polity 
has  a  mysterious  course,  we  must  leave  it  to 
them ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  commerce 
of  twenty  lacquies  could  not,  in  six  montlis' 
time,  have  so  imprinted  in  her  frincy  the  mean- 
ing, usage,  and  all  the  consequence  of  the  sound 
of  those  smutty  syllables,  as  this  good  old  woman 
did  by  reprimand  and  interdiction. 


If  otua  doeeri  gaudet  lonicoe 
Matiura  Tirgo,  et  frangitnr  ertalme 


•  Laertina,  M  vtfa. 

•  And  accordingly  buted  h«r  alit**    XlpUIca/  Ufe  of 
Caligula. 

'  Cromer,  de  Rebue  PoL  yiSL 

•  The  beech.  The  eoood  of  the  wend  wiemblce  that  of  aa 
obecene  term. 
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Jam  nunc,  et  tnoMto*  amores 
De  teaero  medkatur  nngni  :^ 

••  With  plUat  UmlM  the  ripen'd  maid 
Now  joya  to  learn  the  wanton  trend 
Of  dance  Ionic,  nnd  to  prote 
The  idcMurei  of  forbidocn  tore." 


Let  them  but  give  themselves  the  rein  a  little, 
let  them  but  enter  into  liberty  of  diaoourBe ;  we 
are  but  children  to  them  in  this  science :  hear 
them  but  represent  our  pursuits  and  discourses ; 
they  will  perfecdy  make  you  understand  that 
we  oring  tnem  nothing  they  have  not  known 
before,  and  digested  without  .our  help.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  Plato  says,  that  they  have  formerly 
been  debauched  by  men.'  I  happened  one  day 
to  be  in  a  place  where  I  could  hear  some  of 
their  talk  without  their  suspicion  ;  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  repeat  it.  ^*  By  our  lady,''  said 
I,  **  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  study  the  phrases  of 
Amadis,  Boccaccio,  ana  Aretin,  to  be  able  to 
discourse  with  them :  we  employ  our  time  to 
much  purpose  indeed !  there  is  neither  word, 
example,  nor  step,  they  are  not  more  perfect  in 
than  our  books ;  'tis  a  discipline  that  springs 
with  their  blood, 

Et  mfmtffln  Veavs  ipm  dedit,* 
**  Venae  benelf  has  nude  them  what  thej  aie," 

and  which  those  good  instructors,  nature, 
youth,  and  health,  are  continually  inspiring 
them  with ;  they  need  not  learn,  they  breed  it : 

Nee  tantum  niveo  gaviaa  est  vlla  Colombo 
Compar,  vel  ti  qnid  didtnr  improbius, 

Oacttla  mordent!  aemper  deoerpeie  roatro, 
Quantum  jirmcipue  multivoln  est  molier.^ 

**  Not  more  delighted  ia  the  milk-white  dove, 
(Or  if  there  be  a  thing  more  prone  to  Ufft,) 
Still  to  be  billing  with  her  mate,  than  ia 
Woman,  with  every  man  the  meeta  to  kiw." 

So  that  if  the  natural  violence  of  their  desire 
were  not  a  little  restrained  by  fear  and  honour, 
which  have  been  wisely  contrived  for  them,  we 
should  be  all  shamed.  All  the  motions  in  the 
world  tend  to  this  conjunction ;  'tis  a  matter 
infused  throughout;  'tis  a  centre  to  which  all 
tilings  tend.  We  vet  see  the  edicts  of  wise  old 
Uoaie,  made  for  the  service  of  love,  and  the 
|)recept8  of  Socrates  for  the  instruction  of 
courtezans : 

Ncc  non  libeUi  atoici  inter  aericoa 

Jacere  pttlvilloa  amant  :*  | 

"  And  Stoical  booka,  for  aU  their  gravity, 
Amongst  ailk  euahiona  love  Co  lie :" 

Zeno,  amongst  his  laws,  did  also  regulate  the 
divarications  and  motions  in  getting  a  maiden- 
head.    Of  what  sense  was  the    philosopher 


1  Horace,  Od.  ill.  0,  SI.    The  text  hMMjlngilur  arbuhu, 

'  Alluding  to  the  tranamigration  of  souls. 

s  VirgU,  Oeorgic,  iU.  S67. 

4  Catullus,  Corm.  Ixvi.  ISS. 

*  Horace,  Spod,  viu.  16. 

«  OfgeiUng  a  maidmheail.    In  the  edition  of  1588.  this 


Strato's  book,  "  Of  Carnal  Ck>njunction  ?"  And 
what  did  Theophrastus  treat  of,  in  those  he 
entiUed,  the  one,- ''  The  Lover,"  and  the  other 
**  Of  Love  7"  of  what  Aristippus,  in  his,  "  Of 
Ancient  Delights  ?"  what  do-  the  so  long  and 
livdjr  descriptions  of  Plato  of  the  bolder  loves 
In  his  time  pretend  to  7  axA  the  book  called 
*^  The  Lover,"  of  Demetrius  Phalerins  ?  and 
**  Clinias,  or  Enforced  Love,"  by  Heradldes 
Ponticus :  and  Antisthenes' "  Of  Gretting  Child- 
ren, or  Of  Weddings ;"  and  the  other,  <<  Of 
the  Master,  or  the  I^ver  ?*'  and  that  of  Aiisto, 
**  Of  Amorous  Exercises  7 "  what  those  of 
Cleanthes,  one  "  Of  Love,"  the  other,  "  Of  the 
Art  of  Loving?"  The  amorous  dialoeues  of 
Sphcereus  7  and  the  fable  of  Jupiter  ana  Juno, 
or  Chrysippus,  impudent  beyond  all  toleration  ? 
And  his  fifty  so  lascivious  epbtles  7  I  will  let 
alone  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  protectress  of  pleasure.  Fifty 
deities  were,  in  time  past,  assimed  to  thia  office  ;* 
and  there  has  been  a  nation  where, 
to  assuage  the  lust  of  those  that  wboKskcptin 
came  to  their  devotion,  they  had  temples  for  the 
purposely  male  and  female  strum-  Xla^e"^ 
pets  in  their  temples  for  them  to  their  devot£Hi. 
lie  with ;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
ceremony  to  use  them  before  they  went  to 
prayers :'  Nindrum propter  conHnentiam  incon' 
Hnentia  neees$aria  est ;  incendUim  ignibus 
ertinguitur.  '*  Doubtless  incontinency  is  ne- 
cessary for  oontinency's  sake ;  a  con£(agratioD 
is  extinguished  by  fire." 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  that  member 
of  our  bmiy  was  deified :  in  one  and  the  same 
province,  some  flayed  off  the  skin  to  offer  and 
consecrate  a  piece,  others -offered  and  conse- 
crated their  seed.  In  another,  the  young  men 
publicly  cut  through  betwixt  the  skin  and  the 
nesh  of  that  part  in  several  places,  and  thrust 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  apertures  as  long  and 
thick  as  they  would  receive,  and  of  those  pieces 
of  wood  afterwards  made  a  fire  for  an  offering 
to  their  gods ;  and  were  esteemed  neither  very 
vigorous  nor  chaste,  if,  by  the  force  of  that 
intolerable  pain,  they  seemed  to  be  any  thine 
dismayed.  In  other  countries  the  most  sacred 
magistrate  was  reverenced  and  acknowledged, 
by  that  member ;  and  in  several  ceremonies  the 
effigy  of  it  was  carried  in  pomp,  in  honour  of 
several  divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies,  in 
their  Bacchanalia,  each  camea  one  carved  of 
wood  about  their  necks,  exactly  made,  as  great 
and  heavy  as  each  was  able  to  bear;  be- 
sides one  which  the  statue  of  their  god  repre- 
sented, which  in  ereatness  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  his  body."  The  married  women  near  to 
the  place  where  I  live,  make  of  their  kerchieft 


sentence  immediatelf  follows  that  which  is  now  some  lines 
before  it,  respecting  Zeno. 

'At  Babylon  (see  Herod.  L  igg.  Stimbo.  rri.  ftcL  and  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Phoenicia  (see  Euaebitta.  U/e  of  rmtitmtfnc. 
iU.68.Val.  Max.a.fl,  16.&C.)  -— — "-.^ 

■  Herod,  ii.  48.  who,  however,  haa  it,  AUoto*  hm  roXXA  tm 
i\^ffvo¥  iov  T«v  aXA»  tf-M/Aaror,  "  a  member  whidi  ia  mol 
muck  teat  than  the  rest  of  the  bodj." 
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the  fienre  of  one  upon  their  foreheads,  to  glo- 
rify tbeiDflelves  in  toe  enjoyment  they  have  of 
it :  and,  coming  to  be  widows,  they  throw  it 
benind,  and  cover  it  with  their  head-cloths. 
The  most  modest  matrons  of  Rome  thought  it 
an  honour  to  offer  flowers  and  garlands  to  the 
god  Priapus ;  and  they  made  the  virgins,  at  the 
time  of  their  espousals,  sit  upon  his  shameful 
parts.'  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  in  my 
time  seen  some  air  of  like  devotion.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  that  ridiculous  thing  our  fore- 
fiithers  wore  before  on  their  breeches,  and  that 
is  still  worn  bv  the  Swiss?  To  what  end  do  we 
make  a  formal  show  of  our  implements  under 
our  gaskins,  and  often,  which  is  worse,  above 
their  natural  sixe,  by  cheating  and  imposture  ? 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  this  sort  of 
vestment  was  invented  in  the  better  and  more 
conscientious  ases,  that  the  world  mi^ht  not  be 
deceived ;  and  Siat  every  one  should  give  public 
account  of  his  dimensions ;  the  simpler  nations 
wear  them  yet,  and  near  about  the  real  size. 
In  those  days  the  tailor  took  its  measure,  as  is 
done  now  of  a  leg  or  a  foot  That  good  man 
who,  when  I  was  youn^,  gelt  so  many  noble 
and  antique  statues  in  his  great  city  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  sight,  according  to  the 
advice  of  this  other  good  ancient : 

nagUii  piindphun  eat,  audtre  inter  civet  eorpofa  t* 

"  'Us  the  beBtnaing  ef  wiekedaeM  to  alieir  nnditiee  in 
public  :*' 

should  have  called  to  mind  that,  as  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  eoddesses,  all  masculine  appearance 
was  excluded,  that  he  did  nothing  if  ne  did  not 
gdd  horses  and  asses,  and  finally  all  nature  too : 

Omne  edeo  genns  in  tanis,  hominnmqne,  fBnunuaqne, 
Et  eeniu  nqnoreiun,  pecudea,  pictaaque  Tolocrea, 
In  rortM  ignemque  niunt.' 

"  All  ereetmrea  to  tUa  peaaion  ere  Indin'd  i 
For  whether  thej  be  thoae  of  human  kind. 
Betats,  wild  or  tame,  Hah,  or  the  feather'd  dioir, 
Thej're  all  inflamed  with  wanton  lore'a  dedxe." 

The  gods,  savs  Plato/  have  given  us  one 
disobedient  and  unruly  member,  that,  like  a 
furious  animal,  attempts  by  the  violence  of  ito 
appetite  to  subject  all  things  to  it :  and  they 
have  given  women  one  that  has  the  same  quali- 
ties, luLC  a  greedy  and  ravenous  animal,  wnich, 
if  one  refuse  to  give  him  food  in  season,  grows 
wild,  impatient  of  delay,  and  infusing  the  rage 
into  their  bodies,  sto]^  the  passages,  and  hin- 
ders respiration,  causing  a  thousana  inconve- 
niences; till  having  imbibed  the  fruit  of  the 
common  thirst,  it  lias  plentifully  besprinkled 
and  bedewed  tne  bottom  of  their  womb. 

Now  my  legislator*  should  also  have  consi- 
dered, that  pernaps  it  would  have  been  a  chaster 
and  more  useful  custom  to  kt  them  know  tha 


1  Uetantina,  DMn.  JnttU.  i,  90.     St.  Aagoatin,  de  Cimt. 
Dai,  vi.  0. 

*  Enniua,  ttpud  Cicero,  Tiae,  Qitm§.  if.  SS. 

*  VirgU,  Oettrg.  iu.  ti.  44. 

*  Timtgut,  tcfwarda  the  end. 


reality  betimes,  than  permit  them  to  guess 
according  to  the  liberty  and  heat  of  their  own 
fancy ;  mstead  of  real  parts,  they  substitute, 
through  hope  and  desire,  others  that  are  three 
times  greater ;  and  a  certain  friend  of  mine  lost 
himself  by  letting  his  be  seen  in  a  place  not  fit 
to  apply  them  to  their  more  serious  use.  What 
mischief  do  not  those  representations  of  prodi- 
gious size  do,  that  the  boys  scrawl  upon  the 
stair-cases  and  walls,  which  give  them  a  strange 
contempt  of  our  natural  furniture.  And  what 
do  we  know  but  that  Plato,  after  other  well- 
instituted  republics,  ordered  that  the  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  should  expose  them- 
selves naked  to  the  view  of  one  anotiier,  in 
his  Gymnastics,  upon  that  very  account  ?  The 
Indian  women,  wno  see  Uie  men  stark  naked, 
have  at  least  cooled  the  sense  of  seeing ;  and 
let  the  women  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  say 
what  they  will,  who  below  the  waist  have 
nothing  to  cover  them  bat  a  cloth  slip  before, 
so  narrow,  that  what  decency  and  modesty 
soever  t&ey  pretend  by  it,  at  every  step  all  is  to 
be  seen,  tnat  it  is  an  invention  to  allure  the 
men  to  them,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  boys, 
to  whom  that  nation  is  universally  inclined ; 
yet  perhaps  they  lose  more  by  it  than  they  get ; 
and  a  man  may  say  that  an  entire  apoetite  is 
much  sharper  than  one  already  gluttea  by  the 
eyes:  Livia  used  to  say  that  to  a  virtuous 
woman  a  naked  man  was  but  a  statue.'  The 
Lacedsemonian  women,  more  virgins  when  wives 
than  our  daughters  are,  saw  every  day  the 
young  men  of  the  city  stripped  naked  in  their 
exercises,  littie  minding  Uiemselves  to  cover 
their  thighs  in  walking,  believing  themselves, 
says  Plato,'  sufiiciently  coverecT  with  their 
virtue,  without  any  other  robe.  But  those  of 
whom  St.  Austin  speaks,*  have  eiven  nudity  a 
wonderful  power  or  temptation,  that  have  made 
it  a  doubt  whether  women,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, shall  rise  again  in  their  own  sex,  and  not 
rather  in  ours,  for  fear  of  tempting  us  again, 
though  in  that  holy  place.  In  Drier,  we  allure 
and  flesh  them  by  all  sorts  of  ways ;  we  inces- 
sanUy  heat  and  stir  up  their  imagination,  and 
yet  we  find  fault.  .  Let  us  confess  the  truth : 
there  is  scarce  one  of  us  that  does  not  more 
apprehend  the  shame  that  accrues  to  him  by  the 
vices  of  his  wife  than  by  his  own,  and  that  is 
not  more  solicitous  (wonderful  charity !)  of  the 
conscience  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own  ;  who  had 
not  rather  commit  theft  and  sacrilege,  and  that 
his  wife  was  a  murderess  and  an  heretic,  than 
that  she  should  not  be  more  chaste  than  her 
husband.  An  unjust  estimate  of  vices  I  Both 
we  and  they  are  capable  of  a  thousand  corrup- 
tions more  prejudicial  and  unnatural  than  lust : 
but  we  weigh  vices,  not  according  to  nature, 
but  according  to  our  interest,  by  which  means 
they  take  so  many  unequal  forms. 


»  The  Pope,  '*  the  good  man*'  above  referred  to. 
*  Dion,  Life  q^  TibeHw»» 

1  Republic,  ▼.     Plato  aaya  thia  of  women   in  general, 
without  referring  eapcdalljr  to  the  LacedeoMmiana. 
e  De  Chrit,  Dei,  uii.  17* 
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Tbe  austerity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  pro- 
pensity of  women  to  this  vice  more  violent  and 
vicious  than  its  condition  tends  to,  and  engages 
it  in  consequences  worse  than  the  cause ;  they 
will  voluntarily  offer  to  go  to  the  Exchange  to 
seek  for  gain,  and  to  the  war  to  get  reputation, 
rather  than,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  delights,  to 
have  to  do  with  so  difficult  a  guardsbip :  do  not 
they  very  well  see  that  there  is  neither  mer- 
chant nor  soldier  who  will  not  leave  his  business 
to  run  after  this  other,  and  so  much  as  the 
porter  and  cobbler,  toiled  and  tired  oux  as  they 
are  witi^  labour  and  hunger  ? 

Nam  tn,  qtm  tennit  dives  Achmnenes, 
Ant  pinpiis  Phrygise  Mygdonias  opei, 
Permutare  velia  crine  Licymnia, 

PlenM  aut  Arabum  domoa, 
Dam  fragraniia  detorquet  ad  oscala 
Cervicem,  ant  facili  ueritia  negat, 
Qase  poacente  magit  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapera  ocoupet?' 

"  Say,  shall  the  wealth  by  kings  possest, 

Or  the  rich  diadems  they  wear. 
Or  all  the  treasures  of  the  East, 

Purchase  one  lock  of  my  LTdnnia'i  hair  7 
While  now  her  bending  neck  she  plies. 

Backward  to  meet  the  fragrant  kiss, 
Then  with  an  easy  cruelty  denies. 

Yet  wishes  yon  would  snatch,  not  ask,  the  bibs." 

I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander and  CsBsar  do  really  surpass 
Chastity  in  a       the  resolution  of  a  beautiful  youner 

woman  hard  to     „^_^      u     j  a.  sd  i^'   ^ 

be  kept.  woman,  bred  up  after  our  iashion 

in  the  light  and  commerce  of  the 
world,  assaulted  by  »)  many  contrary  examples, 
and  yet  keeping  herself  entire  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  continual  and  powerfql  solicitations. 
There  is  no  doing  more  difficult  or  more  thorny, 
than  that  not-ooing :  I  iind  it  more  easy  to 
keep  a  suit  of  armour  on,  all  the  days  of  one's 
life,  than  a  maidenhead  :  and  the  vow  of  vir- 

S'nitv,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  noble,  as  being 
e  nardest  to  keep :  DiaboU  virtus  in  hml^ 
estj^  savs  St.  Jerome. 

We  have  doubtless  resigned  to  the  ladies  the 
most  difficult  and  most  vigorous  of  all  human 
endeavouTBy  and  let  us  resign  to  them  the  ^lory 

What  ought  to  ^'  This  ought  wnffularfy  to 
be  an  en^u-  cncouragc  them  to  be  obstinate  m 
ragement  to        it ;  'tis  a  brave  thing  for  them  to 

SSTilSrfS  <*efy  "«?  «nd  to  spurn  under  foot 
that  vain  pre-eminence  of  valour 
and  virtue  that  we  pretend  to  have  over  them ; 
they  will  find,  if  tbey  do  but  observe  it,  that 
they  will  not  only  be  much  more  esteemed  for 
it,  but  also  much  more  beloved.  A  gallant 
man  does  not  eive  over  his  pursuit  for  being 
refused ;  provided  it  be  a  refusal  of  chastity, 
and  not  of  choice :  we  may  swear,  threaten, 
and  complain  as  much  as  we  please :  we  lie, 
we  love  them  all  the  better :  there  is  no  allure- 
ment like  modesty^,  if  it  be  not  rude  and  un- 
civil. 'Tis  stupiditv  and  meanness  to  hold  on 
against  hatred  and  disdain ;  but,  against  a  vir- 


1  Honee,  Ode,  iL  la,  81. 

*  8t  Jerome,  Comtrm  Jovim.  iL 


tuous  and  constant  resolution,  mixed  with 
kindness  and  acknowledgment  'tis  the  ezerci 
of  a  noble  and    ^nerous  soul.     They  mmy 
recognise  our  services  to  a  certain  degree,  anci 
give  us  civilly  to  understand  that  they  disdaixi 
us  not;   for  that   law    that  enjoins  them  to 
abominate  us  because  we  adore  them,  and  to 
hate  us  because  we  love  them,  is  certainly  very 
severe,  were  it  but  for  the  difficulty  of  it:  why 
should  they  not  give   ear  to  our  offers  and 
requests,  so  long   as  they  keep  within    the 
bounds  of  modesty?    Wherefore   should  we 
fancy  them  to  have  other  thoughts  within,  and 
to  be  worse  than  they  seem  ?    A  queen  of  pur 
time  acutely  said,  that  to  refuse  these  court- 
ships is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  women,  and 
a  self-accusation  of  facility ;  and  that  a  lady 
could  not  boast  of  her  cliastity  who  was  never 
tempted.    The  limits  of  honour  are  not  cut  so 
fine ;  they  may  give  themselves  a  little  n^in, 
and  dispense  a  little  without  forfeiting  them- 
selves ;  there  lies  before  the  frontier  some  space 
free,  indifierent  and  neuter.   He  that  has  beaten 
and  pursued  her  into  her  fort  is  a  strange  fellow, 
if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune :  the  value 
of  the  conquest  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  diffi- 
culty.   Would  you  know  what  impression  your 
service  and  merit  have  made  in  her  hc^rt? 
Judge  of  it  by  her  behaviour.   Some  may  grant 
more,  who  do  not  grant  so  much.    The  obliga- 
tion of  a  benefit  wholly  relates  to  the  good- will 
of  those  who  confer  it;  the  other  coincident 
circumstances  are  dumb,  dead,  and  casual ;  it 
costs  her  more  to  grant  you  that  little,  than  it 
would  do  her  companion  to  grant  all.    If  in 
any  thing  rarity  gives  a  value,  it  ought  espe- 
cially in  thb.    Do  not  consider  how  little  it  is 
that  is  given,  but  how  few  have  it  to  give ;  the 
value  of  money  alters  according  to  the  coin  and 
stamp  of  the  place. 

Wnatever  the  spite  and  indiscretion  of  some 
may  make  them  say  upon  the  excess  of  their 
discontent,  yet  virtue  and  truth  will  in  time 
recover  all ;  I  have  known  some,  whose  repu- 
tation has  for  a  great  while  suffered  under 
slander,  who  have  after  been  restored  to  the 
world's  universal  opinion,  merely  by  their  con- 
stancy, without  care  or  artifice ;  evciy  one 
repents,  and  gives  himself  the  lie  for  what  he 
has  believed  and  said  ;  and  from  maids,  a  little 
suspected,  they  have  been  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  ladies  of  honour. 
Somebody  told  Plato  that  all  the  world  spoke 
ill  of  him  :  <'  Let  them  talk,"  said  he,*  "  1  wiU 
live  so  as  to  make  them  chansre  their  note." 
Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  ute  value  of  so 
rare  a  glory,  which  ought  to  make  them  look 
to  theimlvM,  the  corruption  of  the  age  we  live 
in  compels  them  to  it ;  and  if  I  were  as  they, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  rather  do  than 
entrust  my  rroutation  in  so  dangerous  hands. 
In  my  time,  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a  pleasure 


*  Apod  Antonina  et 
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little  inferior  to  that  of  doing),  was  not  per^ 
roitted,  but  to  those  who  had  some  faithful  and 
onFv  friend;  but  now  the  ordinary  discourse 
and  common  table-talk  is  nothing  but  boasts  of 
favours  received,  and  the  secret  liberality  of 
ladies.  In  earnest,  'tis  too  abject,  and  too  much 
meanness  of  spirit,  to  suffer  such  ungrateful, 
indiscreet,  and  giddy-headed  people  so  to  per- 
secute, tease,  and  rine  those  tender  and  obliging 
fiivourg. 
This  our  immoderate  and  illegitimate  exas- 
peration against  this  vice,  springs 
S*  °"'^®"'  "^m  the  most  vain  and  turbulent 
!^o^  disease  that  afflicts  human  minds, 

which  is  jealousy. 

QoM  TeCat  Eppotito  hunen  de  lumine  rami  ? 
Dent  licet  Bwidae,  nil  taaoen  inde  perit.^ 

**  That  Ught  from  liffht  he  token,  whoMl  deny  ? 
Tho'  they  do  nought  but  give,  nought'*  lost  therriiy." 

She,  and  Envy  her  sister,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
roost  idle  and  foolish  of  the  whole  troop.  As 
to  the  last,  1  can  say  little  to  it ;  'tis  a  passion 
that,  though  said  to  be  so  mighty  and  powerful, 
bad  never  to  do  with  me.  As  to  the  other,  I 
know  it  by  sieht,  and  that's  all.  Beasts  feel 
it:  the  shepherd  Gratis  bein^  fallen  in  love 
with  a  she-goat,  the  he  out  of  jealousy  came  to 
butt  him  as  he  was  laid  asleep,  and  beat  out 
his  brains.^    We  have  raised  this  fever  to  a 

S eater  excess  by  the  examples  of  some  bar- 
rous  nations ;  the  best  disciplined  have  been 
touched  with  it,  and  'tis  reason,  but  not  trans- 
ported: 

Enee  maritali  nemo  confoMoa  adolter 
Furpureo  Stygiaa  languine  tinzit  aqnae: 

**  Ne'er  did  adatterer,  by  the  boaband  ilain, 
With  purple  blood  the  Stygian  watera  ataia  :'* 


The  witeat  of 
men  and  na- 
tions bare  been 
the  least 
touched  with 
thia  passion. 


Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompey,  An- 
tony, Cato,  and  other  brave  men, 
were  cuckolds  and  knew  it,  with- 
out making  any  bustle  about  it : 
there  was  in  those  days  but  one 

coxcomb,  Lepidus,'  that  died  for  grief  that  his 

wife  had  osea  him  so. 

Ah  I  tnm  te  raiaemm  malique  fati, 
Quern  attraetia  pedlbas,  pMente  pofta, 
Petearrent  rapbanique  mugileaque  i^ 

**  Wretched  will  then  be  thr  malignant  Ikte, 
When  by  the  heela  they  drag  thee  froin  the  gate. 
Thro'  ahow'n  of  rotten  roota  and  atanking  a£ate  :" 

and  the  god  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised 
one  of  his  companions  with  his  wife,  satisfied 
himself  with  putting  them  to  shame  only, 


1  The  aenae  of  the  laat  varae  ia  in  Orid'a  Arte  Armmdi, 
iii.  99.  Montoigne  haa  taken  th«  worda  from  an  epigram, 
entitlad  **  Priapna,"  which  befiaa  thna: 

"  Obaeure  poteram  tibi  dieere :  da  mihi,  qaod  tn 
Dea  licet  aaaidue,  nil  tamen  inde  perit.*' 

•  Allan,  TreaiiM  o/Animalt,  xii.  43. 

*  "  The  father  of  one  of  the  triumTirs,  who  died,'*  saya 
Plutarch,  **  having  broken  his  heart,  not  ao  mueh  bw  the 
diatresa  of  bia  affaira  aa  by  a  diacorery  be  made  from  a  letter 


Atque  aliqoia  de  dih  non  ttistibna  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpia :' 

*'  Tet  for  the  pleaanre  all  had  borne  the  shame." 

and  took  fire  at  the  lanenid  embraces  she  after- 
wards gave  him,  complaining  that,  upon  that 
account,  she, was  grown  jealous  of  his  afiectioii: 

Quid  canaas  petia  ex  alto  7  fldneia  eeasit 
Qoo  tibi,  diva,  mei  7^ 

"  Why  are,  my  goddeaa,  all  theae  reaaooa  tried, 
Say  why  in  me  no  longer  you  confide  ?" 

nay,  she  asks  him  a  fiivoar  for  a  bastard  of 
hersy 

Anna  rogo  genitriz  nato,' 
"  The  mother  for  her  eon  doth  armour  erare ;" 

which  is  freely  granted ;  and  Vulcan  speaks 
honourably  of  ^neas, 

Anna  acri  fadenda  viro," 
'*  Arma  for  a  valiant  hero  shall  be  made," 

with,  in  truth,  a  more  than  common  humanity; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  excess  of  bounty 
to  the  gods : 

Nee  dhia  hominea  eomponefe  nqunm  eit  :* 


"  Nor  ia  it  fit  to  equal  men  with  gods." 

As  to  the  confusion  of  children,  besides  that 
the  gravest  legislators  ordain  and  afiect  it  in 
their  republics,  it  touches  not  the  women, 
where  this  passion  is,  I  know  not  how,  much 
more  strongly  seated : 

'  Saepe  etiam  Juno,  maxima  ecelicolum, 
Coi^agia  in  culpa  flagravit  quotidiana  :^* 


i« 


And  Juno,  with  fierce  jealousy  inflam'd. 
Her  husband'a  daily  slips  has  often  blam*d." 


When  jealousy  seizes  these  poor,  weak,  and 
resistless  souls,  'tis  pitjr  to  see  how  miserably 
it  torments  ana  tyianniies  over  them ;  it  insi- 
nuates  itself  into  them,  under  the  title  of  amity ; 
but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them,  the  same 
causes  that  served  for  a  foundation  of  good-will 
serve  them  for  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred. 
'Tis  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  t^at  which 
most  things  serve  for  aliment,  and  fewest  for 
remedy  ;  3ie  virtue,  health,  merit,  and  rej>ata- 
tion  of  the  husband  are  the  inoendiaries  ot  their 
fury  and  ill-will : 

Nttlke  aont  inimJririw,  nlal  amoria  aeerbM  :ii 


f< 


No  enmitiea  ao  keen  aa  tboaa  of  kiw." 


This  fever  de&ces  and  corrupts  all  they  have  of 


which  fell  into  bia  handa,  that  hia  wifo  hnd  forfeited  her 
honour." — lA/e  of  Pompep, 

•  CatuU.  Carm.  xt.  \7- 

>  Orid,  Metam.  It.  187.  taken  from  the  Oipntif  liii.  830. 

•  JBmeiA,  Tui.  S96. 
7  Id.  i6.  S83. 

«  Id.  ib.  441. 

•  Catull.  Cmrm,  Izriii.  141. 
M  JSntid,  ▼.  1S8 

•1  Propert*  u.  S,  S. 
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beautiful  and  good  besides;  and  there  is  no 
action  of  a  jealous  woman,  let  her  be  how  chaste 
and  bow  good  a  housewife  soever,  that  does  not 
relish  of  anger  and  rudeness;  'tis  a  furious 
i^tation,  that  rebounds  them  to  an  extremity 
quite  contrary  to  its  cause.  Which  was  very 
manifest  in  one  Octavius,^  at  Rome,  who,  hav- 
ing lain  with  Porcia  Postumia,  found  his  love 
so  much  augmented  by  fruition,  that  he  solicited 
with  all  importunity  to  marry  her :  which,  see- 
ing he  could  not  persuade  her  to,  this  excessive 
amotion  precipitated  him  into  the  effects  of  the 
most  cruel  and  mortal  hatred,  and  he  killed  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this 
other  amorous  disease  are  intestine  hatreds, 
factions,  conspiracies, 

Notnmque  forea*  quid  fismiiu  powit,* 


"  Tie  known  what  woman  in  her  rage  can  do," 

and  a  rage  which  so  much  the  more  frets  itself, 
as  it  is  compelled  to  veil  itself  under  a  pretence 
of  good-will. 

Now  the  duty  of  chastity  is  of  a  vast  extent. 
Is  it  their  wills  that  we  would  have  them 
restrain?  That  is  a  very  pliant  and  active 
tiiine;  a  thine  very  quick  and  nimble  to  be 
staid.  How,  if  dreams  sometimes  engage  them 
so  far  that  they  cannot  deny  them.  It  is  not 
in  them,  nor  perhaps  in  chastity  itself,  seein^f  it 
is  female,  to  defena  itself  from  lust  and  desire. 
If  we  are  only  interested  in  their  will^  what  a 
case  are  we  in  then  7  Do  but  imagine  what 
crowding  tiiere  would  be  amongst  men  in  pur- 
suance of  this  privilege,  to  run  fnU  speed, 
without  tongue  and  eyes,  into  every  woman's 
arms  that  would  accept  them:  the  Scythian 
women  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  war,  that  they  might  have  their  plea- 
sure of  them,  and  they  never  the  wiser.'  Oh. 
the  furious  advantage  of  opportunity  I  Should 
any  one  ask  me  what  was  tne  first  part  of  love, 
I  should  answer,  that  it  is  how  to  take  a 
man's  time;  and  so  the  second,  and  so  the 
third ;  'tis  a  point  that  can  do  every  thine.  I 
have  sometimes  wanted  fortune,  but  I  nave 
also  sometimes  been  wanting  to  myself  in 
matter  of  attempt.  There  is  mater  temerity 
required  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  our  young 
people  excuse  unoer  the  name  of  warmth :  but 
did  women  examine  it  more  strictiy,  they  would 
find  that  it  rather  proceeded  from  contempt  I 
was  always  superstitiousiy  afrtud  of  giving 
offence,  and  have  ever  had  a  great  respect  for 
her  I  loved;  besides  shame,  he  who  in  this 
traffic  takes  away  the  reverence  de&ces  at  the 
same  time  the  lustre.  I  would  in  this  afiair 
have  a  man  a  litde play  the  child,  the  timorous, 
and  the  servant    If  not  altogether  in  this,  I 


\  OetmiuB  SagUta,    Taeitna,  Atmai,  siU.  44, 

>  ^neid,  t.  Sl. 

*H«rodotns,  lib.  itr.  255.  doee  not  tmy  that  the  Sejthiaa 
women  had  the  eyea  of  theb  elaTea  plucked  out  for  the  pnr- 
poee  aMigned  bf  Montaigne,  bat  that  the  Scithiaae  them- 
eelTea  deprived  aU  their  aUtee  of  eight  for  the  pnrpeee  of 
drawing  milk  f^om  their  nane,  wU«ft  waa  their  food.    But 


have  in  other  thines,  some  air  of  the  foolidi 
bashfulneas  whereof  Plutarch  makes  mentbn; 
and  the  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers  ways 
hurt  and  blemished  with  it,  a  quality  very  ill 
suiting  my  universal  form.  And  what  is  there 
also  amongst  us  but  sedition  and  discord  ?  I  am 
as  much  out  of  countenance  to  be  denied,  as  I 
am  to  deny ;  and  it  so  much  troubles  me  to  be 
troublesome  to  others,  that  in  occasions  where 
duty  compels  me  to  try  the  eood-will  of  any 
one  in  a  thing  that  is  doubtnil,  and  tfiat  will 
be  chargeable  to  him,  I  do  it  very  fkintlv,  and 
very  much  aeainst  my  will ;  but  if  it  be  ior  my 
own  particular  (whatever  Homer  truly  says, 
that  modesty  is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent 
person'*),  I  commonly  commit  it  to  a  third  person 
to  blush  for  me,  and  deny  those  that  employ  me 
with  the  same  difficulty ;  so  that  it  has  some- 
times befallen  me  to  nave  had  a  mind  to  deny 
when  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  it  "!n8  folly 
then  to  attempt  to  bndle  in  women  a  desire  that 
is  so  powerful  in  them,  and  so  natural  to 
them  ;  and  when  I  hear  them  brag  of  having 
so  maidenly  and  so  temperate  a  will,  I  laagh  at 
them ;  they  retire  too  &r  back.  If  it  be  an 
old  toothless  trot,  or  a  young  dry  consumptive 
thing,  though  it  be  not  altogetner  to  be  be- 
liev^,  at  least  they  may  say  it  with  more 
likelihood  of  truth  :  but  they  who  are  yet 
capable  of  love  and  aesire  say  this  to  their  own 
prejudice,  by  reason  that  inconsiderate  excuses 
serve  for  accusation ;  like  a  genUemany  a 
neighbour  of  mine,,  su^ected  to  be  insufficient^ 

Langnidior  tenera  coi  pendene  eienla  beta} 
Nonqwui  ae  mediam  aaatnlit  ad  tanicami 

"  Unfit  for  love'a  sweet  toil," 

who,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married, 
to  justify  himself,  swore  that  he  had  ridden 
twenty  stages  the  night  before :  an  oath  that 
was  utorwards  made  use  of  to  convict  him  of 
his  ignorance  in  that  a£hir  and  to  unmarry 
him.  B^de^  it  signifies  nothing;  for  there 
is  neither  continency  nor  virtue  where  there  are 
no  opposing  desires.    **  I  feel  it,"  they  may 

Sff  '<  but  I  will  not  yield  to  it."  Saints  them- 
ves  speak  after  tiiat  manner.  I  mean  those 
who  boast  in  good  earnest  of  their  coldness  and 
insensibility,  and  who  expect  to  be  believed 
when  they  profess  it  with  a  grave  and  serious 
countenance;  for  when  it  is  spoken  with  an 
affected  look,  where  their  eyes  give  the  lie  to 
their  tongue,  and  speak  in  the  cant  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  goes  always  a^;aiiist  the  hair,  'tis 
good  sport  I  am  a  peat  fi'iend  of  liberty  and 
plainness ;  but  there  is  no  medium ;  if  it  be  not 
wholly  simple  and  child-like,  'tis  silly  and  un- 
becoming ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  presentiy 


it  doee  not  appear  my  pUa  that  thera  waa  a  ncceasity  of 
blinding  theae  poor  da?es  far  thk  work ;  and  therefore  the 
reaaon  uat  Montaigne  aaaigna  for  it  la  mndi  more  eaqr  to 
eomprehcnd. 

4  OdfWKff,  zvtt.  847. 

•  CatoUna,  Conn.  Urii.  tl. 
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imagination,  what  woald  we  have  them  do? 
Do  indeed!  there  are  enough  who  evade  all 
foreign  communication^  by  whiefa  chastity  may 
be  corrupted; 

lUud  Mepe  f«dt,  quod  itiM  taste  fuU  'J 


*'  He  often  does  himvelf  apply 
To  that  be  docn  when  none  i>  by : 


»» 


and  those  whom  we  fear  the  least  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  feared ;  their  sins  that  made  the 
least  noise  are  the  wor«t : 

OflSendor  moeeba  ilmpUdora  miniu.' 
*<  A  profeuM  itnunpet  leas  olfence  does  give." 

There  are  ways  by  which  they  may  lose  their 
virginity  without  proetitntioD,  and,  which  is 
more,  without  their  knowledge  :  Ob$tetrix, 
virginU  cujusdam  integritatem  manu  velut  ex- 
piarana^  sive  maJevotentiOj  rive  tiuci/uz,  $ive 
casu,  dum  insjncU,  perdidit^  some  one  by 
seeking  her  maidenhead  has  lost  it ;  another  by 
playing  with  it  has  destroyed  it.  We  cannot 
precisely  define  the  actions  we  interdict  ^em  : 
they  must  guess  at  our  meaning  under  g^eneral 
and  doubtful  terms ;  the  very  idea  we  invent 

for  their  chastity  is  ridiculous; 
Siti^rfSL  for  amongst  the  gratest  examples 
woDenl  I  atBr  of,  Fatua,  the  wife  of  Fau- 

nusv  is  one,  who  never  after  her 
marriage  suffered  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
whatever  '*  and  the  wife  of  Hiero,  who  never 
noticed  her  husband's  bad  breath,  imagining 
that  it  was  common  to  all  men.*  They  must 
needs  become  insensible  and  invisible  to  satisfy 


Now  let  us  confess  that  the  knot  of  the  judg- 
Cbaatitj  de-  Toaeni  of  this  duty  principally  lies 
pends  on  the  in  the  will :  there  have  been 
S^^Il*  **'       husbands  who  have  suffered  diis 

^^  mishap,    not   only  without  re- 

proaching or  taking  offence  at  their  wives,  but 
with  singular  obligation  to  them,  and  great 
commendation  of  their  virtue.  Such  a  woman 
has  been,  who  prized  her  honour  above  her  life, 
and  yet  has  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of 
a  mortal  enemy  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  did  that  for  him  she  would 
not  have  done  for  herself!*  It  is  not  here  that 
we  are  to  produce  these  examples ;  they  are  too 
high  and  rich  to  be  set  off  with  so  poor  a  foil 
as  I  can  eive  them  here ;  let  us  reserve  them 
for  a  nobler  place ;   but  for  examples  of  Uie 


1  Martial,  tU.  01,  A. 

>  Id.  tL  7  0. 

*  These  words  are  a  eonflrmatien  of  what  Montaigne  baa 
been  aaying.  and  though  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  St. 
Austin's  treatise,  De  Civitmi€  DH,  L  18.,  thej  are  too  gross 
to  be  translated. 

*  Vsrro,  opiid  Laetantina,  i.  SS. 

*  nntaveh.  Apoih.  o/lheAneiaU  Kimg$, 

*  Bafle,  Diet,  ait.  AdmdsmtB, 


ordinary  sort,  do  we  not  every  day  see  women 
amongst  us,  that  surrender  themselves  for  their 
husband's  only  benefit,  and  by  their  express 
order  and  mediation  ?  And,  of  old,  Pliaulius 
the  Argive  offered  his  to  King;  Philip  out  of 
ambition,'  as  Galba  did  out  of  civility,  who, 
having  entertained  Maecenas  at  supper,  and 
observing  that  his  wife  and  he  began  to  cast 
sheep's  eyes  at  one  another,  and  to  complot 
love  by  siens,  let  himself  sink  down  upon  his 
cushion,  like  one  in  a  profound  sleen,  to  give 
opportunity  to  their  fondling;  which  lie  himself 
handsomely  confessed ;  for  at  the 
same  time  a  servant  making  bold  ^^*"  prosti. 
to  filch  a  vase  that  stood  upon  the  S2iaSa  of 
table,  he  frankly  cried,  "  Hold,  their  husbands, 
you  roeue  I  Do  you  not  see  that  SJ^^"** 
1  only  sleep  for  Mcecenas?'"  Such 
a  one  there  may  be,  whose  manners  may  be  lewd 
enough,  and  yet  whose  will  may  be  more  staid 
than  another,  who  outwardly  carries  himself 
after  a  more  regular  manner.  As  we  see  some 
who  complain  of  having  vowed  chastity  before 
they  knew  what  they  did;  and  I  have  also 
known  others  really  complain  of  being  given 
up  to  debauchery  before  tuey  were  at  years  of 
discretion ;  the  vice  of  the  parents,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  necessity,  which  is  a  rude  counsellor, 
may  be  the  cause.  In  the  East  Indies,  though 
chastity  is  of  singular  reputation,  yet  custom 
permitted  a  marri^  woman  to  prostitute  herself 
to  any  one  who  presented  her  with  an  elephant, 
and  that  with  glory  too,  to  have  been  valued 
at  so  hiffh  a  rate.'  Phedo  the  philosopher,  a 
man  of  birth,  after  the  taking  or  his  country, 
Elis,  made  it  his  trade*^  to  prostitute  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  for  money,  so  long  as  it  lastea, 
to  any  one  that  would,  thereby  to  gain  his 
living.  And  Solon  was  the  first  in  Greece,  'tis 
said,  who  by  his  laws  gave  liberty  to  women, 
at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  life ;  a  custom  that  Herodotus 
says  had  been  received  in  many  governments 
before  his  time.*'  And  besides,  what  fruit  is 
there  of  this  painful  solicitude?  For  what 
justice  soever  toere  is  in  this  passion,  we  are 
yet  to  consider  whether  it  turns  to  account  or 
no ;  does  any  one  think  to  curb  it  by-  his 
industry  7 

Pone  seram ;  cobibe :  sed  quia  euatodiet  ipaoe 
Custodes  7  canta  est,  et  ab  iUls  incipit  uxor. " 

**  I  bear,  old  Mends,  I  bear  vou :  make  all  sure, 
Plant  spies  within,  and  bolts  without  the  door : 
Bnt  who  shall  keep  the  keepers  7  wives  contemn 
Our  poor  precautions,  and  begin  witii  them." 

What  conveniency  will  not  serve  their  turn  in 
so  knowing  an  age  7 


T  flntuch,  on  Lom, 

•  Id.<». 

•  Arrian.  HM,  Indie,  e.  17- 

>o  Ue  did  not  make  a  trade  of  himself,  Toluoterilj ;  but 
beinR  a  siaTe,  his  master  eompcUed  him  to  do  so.  Lsertius, 
in  vUA.    Aulna  Gelliui,  it.  18. 

>i  Hsrodotns  sttribuies  it  also  to  the  Lydiana  (i.  IM),  and 
to  the  Bsbyloniana  (i.  00  > 

»  Juvenal,  vi.  346. 
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Corioaty  k  Ticioiis  throagboat ;  bat  'tis  per- 
nicious here :  'tis  folly  to  examine 
into  a  disease  for  which  there  is 
no  physic  that  does  not  inflame 
and  make  it  worse ;   of  which 
the  shame  g^ws  still  greater  and 
more  public  by  jealousy,  and  of  which  the 
revenge  more  woands  our  children  than  heals 
Yon  wither  and  die  in  the  search  of  so 


Coriontjia 

tity 


OS. 


obscure  a  proof.  How  miserably  have  they  of 
my  time  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  who  have 
been  so  nnhappy  as  to  find  it  out?  If  the 
informer  does  not  at  the  same  time  present  a 
remedy,  and  bring  relief,  'tis  an  injurious  in- 
formation, and  that  better  deserves  a  <iagger-stab 
than  does  the  lie  given.  We  no  less  laugh  at 
him  who  takes  pains  to  prevent  it,  than  at  him 
who  is  a  cttd^old  and  knows  it  not.  The  cha- 
racter of  cuckold  is  indelible ;  he  .who  once 
has  it  carries  it  to  his  grave ;  the  punishment 
proclaims  it  more  than  the  fault.  It  is  to 
much  purpose  to  see,  to  draw  the  curtain,  and 
to  discover  our  private  misfortunes,  and  to 
trumpet  forth  on  tragic  scaffolds  misfortunes 
that  only  hurt  us  by  being  known :  for  ''  a 
good  wife,"  or  **  a  happy  marriage, '  is  said, 
not  of  those  that  really  are  so,  but  of  those 
whereof  no  one  says  to  the  contrary.  Men 
should  be  so  discreet  as  to  evade  this  tor- 
menting and  unprofitable  knowledge ;  and  the 
Romans  had  a  custom,  when  returning  from 
any  expedition,  to  send  home  before  to  acquaint 
their  wives  with  their  coming,  that  they  might 
not  surprize  them  ;^  and  to  this  purpose  It  is 
that  a  certain  nation  has  introduced  a  custom, 
that  the  priest  shall  on  the  wedding-day  unlock 
the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from 
the  doubt  and  curiosity  of  examining  in  the 
first  assault  whether  she  comes  a  virgin  to  his 
bed,  or  has  been  at  the  sport  before*. 

But  the  world  will  be  talking :  I  know  an 
hundred  honest  men,  cuckolds, 
that  are  handsomely  and  not  very 
indecently  so ;  a  worthy  man  is 
pitied,  but  not  disesteemed  for  it. 
Order  it  so  that  your  virtue  may 
stifle  your  misfortune ;  that  good 
men  may  corse  the  occasion  ;  and  that  he  who 
wrongs  yoo  may  tremble  but  to  think  on't. 
And,  moreover,  who  escapes  being  talked  of  at 
the  same  rate,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ? 

ToC  qui  legiakibu  imperiUTit, 

Et  mdtor  qoam  ta  mnltis  fuit,  tmprobe,  rabu  i* 

**  TV>  whom  ao  msny  lesioM  tniM  did  bow, 
And  who,  poor  wretdft,  wn  better  far  than  thoa :" 

yoo  hear  how  many  honest  men  are  reproached 
with  this  in  your  presence,  and  yoo  may  believe 
that  yoo  are  no  more  spared  behind  yoor  back. 
Nay,  the  ladies  will  be  laughine  too ;  and  what 
are  tiiey  so  apt  to  laugh  at  in  vub  virtuous  age 


of  ours,  as  at  a  peaceable  and  well-composed 
marriage  ?  There  is  not  one  amongst  you  but 
has  made  somebody  a  cuckold;  and  nature 
mns  in  parallel,  in  compensation,  and  torn  for 
torn.  The  fineqoency  of  this  mishap  ooght 
long  since  to  have  made  it  easy;  'tis  now 
passed  into  custom. 

Miserable  passion,  which  has  this  aggrayatioD 
also,  that  it  is  incommunicable : 


I 


Fbn  oliaiH 


iwridit 


I 


"  And  spitcAal  foftone  too  denies 
To  giTe  ao  ear  onto  our  criea  ;*' 


A  gentleman 
ia  not  the  leaa 
eateemed  for 
being  dicbo- 
nooKd  by  his 
wife. 


>  Flotareh,  Roman  QwtHouM, 

>  Loeret.  iil.  1041.  losg.    Of  the  latter 
(itea  the  aenae,  bat  not  the  woirda. 


Hontaigne 


for  to  what  fnend  dare  you  entrust  your  ^e& ; 
who,  if  he  does  not  laugh  at  them,  will  not 
make  use  of  the  information  to  get  a  share  of 
the  quarry  7  The  sours  as  well  as  the  sweets 
of  marriage  are  kept  secret  by  the  wife ;  and, 
amongst  other  troublesome  conditions  annexed 
to  it,  this,  to  a  prating  fellow,  as  I  am,  is  one 
of  the  cliief,  tliat  custom  has  rendered  it  indecent 
and  prejudicial  to  communicate  to  any  one 
all  that  a  man  knows  and  feels. 

To  give  even  women  counsel  against  jealousy 
would  be   so    much  time  lost; 
their  very  bein&r  is  so  made  up  of    The  jeaiomy  of 

.  .     ^  .?  J  •     •.  a  wife  i»  Trry 

Buspiaon,  vanity,  and  cunosity,  f^^i^  to  her 
that  to  cure  them  by  any  lawnil  hnabaad. 
way  is  not  to  be  hoped  or  ex- 
pected. They  often  recover  of  this  infirmity 
oy  a  form  of  health  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  disease  itself;  for  as  there  are  enchant- 
ments Uiat  cannot  take  away  the  evil  but  by 
throwing  it  upon  another,  tney  also  willingly 
transfer  this  fever  to  their  husbiuids,  when  tliey 
shake  it  off  themselves.  And  yet  I  know  not, 
to  speak  truth,  w^hether  a  man  can  suffer  worse 
from  them  than  their  jealousy ;  'tis  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  their  conditions,  as  the  head  is 
j  of  ul  their  members.  Pittacus  used  to  say, 
**  That  every  one  had  his  misfortune ;  and  that 
his  was  the  jealous  head  of  his  wife ;  hot  for 
which  he  should  think  himself  perfectly  happy." 
It  must  indeed  be  a  mighty  inconvenience 
which  could  thus  poison  the 'whole  life  of  so 
just,  BO  wise,  and  valiant  a  man ;  what  must 
we  poor  little  fellows  do?  The  senate  of 
MaTseilles  had  reason  to  ^ruit  him  his  request, 
that  begged  leave  to  kill  himself,  that  he  might 
be  ddivmd  from  the  clamour  of  his  wife ;  for 
'tis  a  mischief  that  is  never  removed  but  by 
carrying  away  the  piece ;  and  that  has  no 
remedy  but  ffight  or  patience^  both  of  them 
very  hard.  He  was,  to  my  mind,  an  under- 
standing fellow  that  said  tnere  was  no  happy 
marriage  but  betwixt  a  blind  wife  and  a  deaf 
husband. 

Let  OS  also  consider  whether  the  great  and 
violent  severity  of  obligation  we    ^he  dangerona 
enjoin    them   does   not  produce    conaequence* 
two  e&cts  contrary  to  our  de-    «^  *«®  «»*»*  • 

s  Catollua,  Carm.  IxriL  170. 
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nut  laid  ^P^9  namely,  whether  it  does 
on  tha  wife  bf  not  render  the  punaerB  more 
the  huband.       ^^^  ^  attack,  and  the  women 

more  easy  to  yield:  for,  as  to  the  first,  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  place,  we  raise  the 
value  and  desire  of  the  conquest  Might  it 
not  be  Venus  herself  who  so  cunningly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  her  merchandize,  by  niakiug 
the  laws  her  bawds ;  knowing  how  insipid  a 
delight  it  would  be  that  was  not  heightened 
by  mncy,  and  hardness  to  achieve?  In  short, 
'tis  all  pork,  only  varied  by  sauces,  as  said 
Flaminius's  host.'  Cupid  is  a  roguish  god, 
who  makes  it  his  sport  to  contend  with  reli- 
gion and  justice ;  'tis  his  glory  that  his  power 
makes  all  other  powers  and  all  other  rules  give 
place  to  his : 

M ateriam  culptt  proaequiturque  aiue.* 
"  And  aeeka  out  matter  for  hia  Crimea." 

And  as  to  the  second  point,  should  we  not  be 
Ie9s  cuckolds  if  we  less  feared  to  be  so  ?  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  women,  whom  interdiction 
incites,  and  who  arc  more  eager  for  being 
forbid : 

Ubi  Telia,  nolunt ;  uU  nolia,  Tolaat  ultro  :* 
Coneeaaa  podet  ire  tia.* 

*'  In  everj  Taried  ehoiee,  lepogoaat  atill, 
Tbej  woa'd,  yon  won't,  and  wben  jou  won't  thej  will." 

What  better  interpretation  can  we  make  of 
Messalina's  behaviour  ?  She  at  first  made  her 
husband  a  cuckold  in  private,  as  is  the  common 
use ;  but,  bringing  her  business  about  with  too 
much  ease,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  stupidity, 
she  soon  scorned  that  way,  and  presently  fell 
to  making  open  love  to  her  own  servants,  and 
to  favour  and  entertain  them  in  the  sight  of  all. 
She  would  make  him  know  and  see  how  she 
used  him.  This  animal,  not  to  be  roused  with 
all  this,  and  rendering  her  pleasures  dull  and 
flat  by  his  too  stupid  facility,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  authorize  and  make  them  lawful, 
what  does  she  but,  being  the  wife  of  a  living 
and  healthful  emperor,  and  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  Silius,  whom 
she  had  lonff  before  enjoyed,  she  publicly 
marries  henelf,  one  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  out  of  the  city.'  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
she  was  going  to  oeoome  chaste  by  her  bus- 
band's  negligence  7  or  that  she  sought  another 
husband  toat  might  sharpen  her  appetite  by  his 
jealousy,  and  woo  bj  watching  snould  incite 
her  ?  But  the  first  difficulty  she  met  with  was 
also  the  last ;  the  beast  suddenly  roused  ;  these 
stupid  sort  of  men  are  oft  the  most  dangerous 
to  deal  with.  I  have  seen  by  experience  that 
this  extreme  toleration,  when  it  comes  to  dis- 


*  Utj,  zzxt.  49. 

s  Ovid.  TriMi.  ir.  I  S4, 

'  Terenoa,  Mwmeh.  It.  S.  4S. 

*  Lncan.  ii.  446. 

»  Tkdtua,  AnmmL  sL  S0. 

*  Mmid,  ztt.  499. 


solve,  produces  the  most  severe  revenge;  for 
taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  anger  and  fury  being 
collected  in  one  point,  discfueurge  their  utmost 
force  at  the  first  charge, 

Irarumqne  omnaa  eIRmdtt  taabenaa  ;* 


•« 


And  ponrelh  forth  tho  iriiiilwind  of  hia  ngt  i 


*» 


he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  she  had  intelli^nce : 
even  one  man  who  could  not  help  it,  and 
whom  she  had  caused  to  be  forced  to  her  bed 
with  scoui^es.' 

What  Virgil  says  of  Venus  and  Vulcan, 
Lucretius  hi3  better  expressed  of  a  stolen 
enjoyment  betwixt  her  and  Mars : 

Belli  fera  mKnera  MaTora 
ArmipoCena  regit,  in  gremium  qui  aaepe  tanm  ae 
B^iat,  Ktenio  deTinctus  Tulnere  amoria  ; 
Paacit  amore  aTidoa  inhiana  in  te,  Dea,  Tisua, 
Eqna  tuo  peadet  reanpini  apiritna  ore : 
Hunc  tu,  DiTa,  tuo  recubantem  corpora  aaneto 
Circumfiian  auper,  anaTea  ex  ore  loquelaa 
Fnnde.* 

"  For  foriona  Ifaia. 
The  only  gOTemor  and  god  of  wara. 
With  thee  enamoured  often  doth  reaort 
To  taata  the  pleaanrea  of  the  Paphian  court ; 
There,  on  thy  boaom,  he  aupinely  liea, 
Panting,  and  drinking  loTe  at  both  hia  eyea ; 
Sucking  thj  balmy  breath  with  eager  kiaa. 
And  hutening  to  cmof  yet  greater  bliaa ; 
Then,  while  thy  tender  limba  about  him  mora, 
InTolT'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  daapa  of  love. 
Thy  diaunna  in  that  tranaporting  moment  tirj» 
And  aofteat  language  to  hia  heart  apply." 

When  I  consider  this  reiicit,  pascit,  inhiatts, 
molUf  fovet,  medullas,  labefacta,  pendet,  per- 
currit,  and  that  noble  circumftua,  mother  of 
the  gentle  inftuus.  I  contemn  those  little  quib- 
bles and  verbal  allusions  that  have  been  since 
in  use.  Those  good  people  stood  in  need  of  no 
subtlety  to  disguise  their  meaning ;  their  lan- 
guage is  downright  and  plain, 
and  fidl  of  natunJand  contmued  JJ^^J^^ 
vigour;  they  are  all  epigram;  qucnee. 
not  the  sting  only,  but  the  Dead, 
body,  and  feet ;  tnere  is  nothmg  forced,  nothing 
languishing ;  but  they  still  keep  the  same  pace : 
Contextui  iotus  vtriUs  est;  rum  sunt  circa 
flasadaa  occupati.^  "  The  whole  contexture  is 
manly,  without  introducing  little  flowers  of 
rhetoric.''  ^Tis  not  a  soft  eloquence  and  with- 
out ofience  merely  ;  'tis  nervous  and  solid,  that 
does  not  so  much  please  as  it  fills  and  ravishes 
the  greatest  minds.  When  I  see  these  brave 
methods  of  expression,  so  lively,  so  profound, 
I  do  not  say  that  'tis  well  said,  out  well 
thought.  'Tis  the  sprightliness  of  the  imagina^ 
tion  that  swells  and  elevates  the  words.  Pectus 
est  quad  tUsertum  facU.^^  "  'Tis  the  heart 
makes  it  eloquent"  Our  people  call  judgment, 
language,  and  fine  words,  rull  conceptions.  This 
representation  is  not  so  mncb  carried  on  by 


T  Mne$ter,  a  eonadiaa,  and  Tnnthis  Mamimtu,  a  knight. 
Tadtna,  mi  amprd, 

*  Lucret.  i.  SS. 

•  Seneca,  KpM,  93. 

>•  Quintilian,  e.  7-  i  D  9 
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dexterity  of  hand,  as  by  having  the  object  more 
vividly  imprinted  in  the  sool.  Gallus  speaks 
simply,  because  he  conceives  simply :  Horace 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial 
expression,  that  would  betray  him ;  he  sees 
farther  and  more  clearly  into  things ;  his  wit 
breaks  into  and  rummages  all  the  magazine  of 
words  and  figures  wherewith  to  express  him- 
self, and  he  must  have  them  above  ordinary, 
because  his  conception  is  so.  Plutarch  says^ 
that  he  sees  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  things :  'tis 
here  the  same ;  the  sense  illuminates  and  pro- 
duces the  words,  not  words  of  air,  but  of  nesh 
and  bone ;  they  signify  m<»'e  than  they  express. 
Inferior  heads  perceive  some  image  of  this ;  for 
in  Italy  I  said  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to  do  in 
common  discourse ;  but  in  more  serious  subjects, 
I  durst  not  have  trusted  myself  with  an  idiom 
that  I  could  not  wind  and  turn  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary pace ;  I  would  therein  have  a  power  of 
introducing  something  of  my  own. 

The  handling  and  utterance  of  fine  wits  is 
Men  of  wit  en-  ^Rat  which  sets  off  a  language ; 
rich  imngttage,  not  SO  much  by  innovating  it,  as 
•ndgiTeit  ^y  putting  it  to  more  vigprous 

rea  Tigour.  ^^^  various  Bcrvice,  by  straining, 
bending,  and  adaptine;  they  do  not  create 
words,  but  they  enrich  their  own,  and  ^ive 
them  weight  and  signification  by  the  uses  Uiey 
put  them  to,  and  tei^  them  unwonted  motions, 
but  withal  ingeniously  and  discreetly.  And 
bow  little  this  talent  is  given  to  all,  is  manifest 
by  the  many  French  scribblers  of  this  age ; 
they  are  bold  and  proud  enough  not  to  follow 
the  common  road,  but  they  lose  their  way  for 
want  of  invention  and  discretion.  There  is 
nothing  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched 
afiectation  of  a  strange  new  stile,  with  cold 
and  absurd  disguises,  which,  instead  of  elevat- 
ing, depresses  the  matter;  provided  they  can 
but  irloL  up  their  style  with  fine  new  words, 
they  care  not  what  they  signify ;  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  word  bv  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
leave  out  the  old  one,  very  often  more  sinewy 
and  significant  than  tne  other. 
There  is  stuff  enough  in  our  language,  but 
there  is  a  defect  in  fashioning  it ; 
Montaigne'*  for  there  is  nothing  that  might 
?Cch  i!i.  not  be  made  out  of  our  terms  of 
suage;  hunting  and  war,  which  is  a  fruit- 

ful soU  to  borrow  from :  and  the 
forms  of  speaking,  like  herbs,  improve  and 
grow  stronger  by  being  transplanted.  I  find 
it  sufiicienUy  abiounding,  but  not  sufiSciently 
pliable  and  vigorous :  it  quaib  under  a  power- 
nil  conception :  if  you  would  maintain  the 
dignity  of  your  style,  you  will  oft  perceive  it  to 
flag  and  languish  under  you,  and  there  Latin 


*  la  the  Life  of  Demoathenet,  chap.  1.  **  I  began  to  take 
Latin  authors  in  hand,"  eaya  he.  *'  Terr  late,  being  far 
advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  an  odd  thing  happened 
to  me,  whieh  ii  neTertheleea  true,  tia.,  that  I  did  not  to 
much  learn  to  underatand  things  hj  the  words,  as  1  came  to 
nnderstand  the  words,  in  some  d^ree,  bj  the  use  and  know- 
ledge I  had  of  the  things  thereby  signified." 

*  Leo  of  Jndah,  a  Portuguese  rabbi,  who  liTsd  under 


Steps  in  to  its  relief,  as  Greek  does  to  other  Ian-  i 
guages.     Of  some  of  the  words  I  have  picked  { 
out  for  my  own  use,  we  do  not  easily  discern  ^ 
the  energy,  by  reason  that  the  finequent  use  of  1 
them  has  in  some  sort  debased  their  beaaty,  \ 
and  rendered  it  common:  as  in  our  ordinarj'  |' 
language,  there  are  several  excellent  phrases  il 
and  metaphors  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  withered  by  age,  and  the  colour  is 
sullied  by  too  common   handling;    but  that 
takes  nothing  from  the  relish  to   an  under- 
standing man  :  neither  does  it  derogate  from 
the  glory  of  those  ancient  authors,   who,  'tis 
likely,  first  brought  those  words  into  that  lustre. 
The  sciences  treat  of  things  too  finely,  and 
after  an  artificial,  very  different    j,^  uimea 
from  tlie  common   and  natural    treat  of  things 
way.     My  page  makes  love,  and    JjJJJ*  *«»*»  ""*=** 
understands  it :  but  read  to  him 
Leo  the  Hebrew,  and    Ficinus,^  where  they 
speak  of  him,  his  thoughts  and  actions,   he 
understands  it  not.     I  mid  in  Aristotle  most 
of  my  ordinary  notions ;  they  are  there  Covered 
and  diseuised  in  another  robe  for  the  ose  of 
their  schools.     Well  may  they  speed;    but, 
were  I  of  the  trade,  I  would  as  much  naturalize 
art  as  they  artily  nature.     Let  us  leave  Bembo 
and  Equicola  to  themselves.*  When  I  write,  I 
can  very  well  spare  both  the  company  and  the 
remembrance  of  books,  lest  they 
should  interrupt  my  method ;  and    2Jj^""  ^ 
also,  in  truth,  the  best  authors    ba^no  bmks 
too  much  humble  and  discouraee    by  him  but 
me. ,   I  am  very  much  of  the    h^J^Jf^^! 
painter's  mind,  who,  having  re- 

E resented  cocks  most  wretchedly  ill,  ohai^ged  all 
is  boys  not  to  suffer  any  real  cock  to  come  into 
his  shop ;  and  had  rather  need  to  eive  myadf 
a  little  lustre  after  the  manner  of  Antigenides 
the  musician,  who,  when  he  had  to  perform, 
took  care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should, 
either  before  or  after,  be  disgusted  with  some 
other  ill  musicians.  But  I  can  hardly  be  with- 
out Plutarch :  he  is  so  universal  and  so  full, 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  and  what  extravagant 
subject  soever  you  take  in  hand,  he  will  still 
introduce  himself  into  your  business,  and  holds 
out  to  you  a  liberal  and  not  to  be  exhausted 
hand  ot  riches  and  embellishments.  It  vexes 
me  that  he  is  so  exposed  to  the  spoil  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  him ;  I  can  no  sooner 
cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  I  purloin  either  a  leg 
or  a  wins;. 

And  auo,  for  this  design  of  mine,  'tis  conve- 
nient for  me  to  write  at  home,  in  a  wild  countr}*^, 
where  I  have  nobody  to  assist  or    ^r|,y  j,^  ^^^^ 
relieve  me ;  where  I  hardly  see  a    to  write  at 
man  that  understands  the  Latin  of    **<>""•  *^«"  *** 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  composed  a  *'  Dialogue  on 
Lore."  Ficinua,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  translated  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  wrote  several  mcuphysical 
pieces. 

s  Cnrdmai  Bftnho,  author  of  a  poem  called  GU  Aaoiani. 
Equicola^  a  thcolofrian  and  phtlo»opher  of  the  sixceeutij 
century,  wrote  a  book  entitled  Delia  NtUura.d' Amoirt. 
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had  nooe  to 
help  him. 


his  pater-noster,  and  of  French  as 
little,  if  not  less.  I  mieht  have 
made  it  better  elsewhere,  bat  then  tae  work 
would  have  been  less  my  own ;  and  its  principal 
end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I 
should  well  enoueh  correct  an  accidental  error, 
of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run  carelesslv  on  :  bdt 
for  any  ordinary  and  constant  imperfections,  it 
were  a  kind  of  treason  to  put  them  out  When 
another  tells  me,  or  I  sa^  ifl  myself,  **  Thou  art 
too  full  of  figures :  this  is  a  word  of  the  Gascon 
powth :  this  a  dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  re- 
ject any  oi'  those  that  are  used  in  the  common 
streets  of  France,  they  that  will  fight  custom 
with  grammar  are  fools) :  this  is  an  ignorant 
discourse ;  this  is  a  paradoxical  saying ;  this  is 
a  foolish  expression :  thou  makest  tnyself  merry 
sometimes ;  and  men  will  think  thou  say  est  a 
thing  in  good  earnest  which  thou  only  speakest 
in  jest."  Yes,  say  1 ;  but  I  correct  the  faults 
of  inadvertence,  not  those  of  custom.  Do  1  not 
talk  at  the  same  rate  throughout?  Do  I  not 
represent  m\self  to  the  life  ?  Enough  :  I  have 
done  what  I  designed  ;  all  the  worlu  knows  me 
in  my  book,  and  my  book  in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apbh  imitating  quality ;  when 
I  used  to  write  verses  (and.  I  ntever  made  any 
„    ^ .  but  Latin),  they  evidently  accused 

rp^to  SdiS  ^^  poet  I  ^^  iMt  rwd ;  and 
some  of  my  first  essays  have  a 
little  exotic  taste :  I  spedc  somewhat  another 
kind  of  language  at  Paris  than  I  do  at  Mon- 
tai^e.  Whomever  I  stedikstly  look  upon 
easily  leaves  some  impression  of  his  upon  me : 
whatever  I  consider,  i  usurp :  a  foolish  coun- 
tenance, a  disagreeable  look,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking;  vices  most  of  all,  because 
they  seize  and  stick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave 
their  hold  without  shaking  off.  I  swear  more 
by  imitation  tiian  humour.  A  murdering  imi- 
tation, like  that  of  the  apes,  so  terrible  both  in 
stature  and  strength,  that  Alexander  met  with 
in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies,  which  he 
would  have  had  much  ado  an^  other  way  to 
have  subdued;  but  they  afiorded  him  the 
means,  by  that  inclination  of  theirs,  to  imitate 
whatever  thev  saw  done.  For  the  hunters, 
being  directed  to  put  on  shoes  in  their  sigh^ 
and  to  tie  them  fast  with  many  knots,  and  to 
mufiie  up  their  heads  in  cape  with  running 
nooses,  and  to  seem  to  anoint  their  eyes  with 
^lue :'  so  did  those  silly  creatures  employ  their 
imitations  to  their  own  ruin  ;  they  glued  up 
their  own  eyes,  haltered  and  bound  themselves. 
The  other  faculty  of  playing  the  mimic,  and 
ingeniously  acting  the  words  and  gestures  of 
another,  purposely  to  make  others  merr^y  and 
to  raise  their  admiration,  is  no  more  in  me 
than  in  a  stock.    When  I  swear  my  own  oath. 


*  JEliaa,  de  Animal,  zrii.  ss.  and  Stnbo,  xr. 

*  Laertiiu,  m  vitA.  Cappariy  or  caDparw,  ia  the  name  of 
ft  thnib  beftring  capen ;  othera  ■wore  by  a  eabbat$e,  aa  ia  the 
cuatom  ia  France  eren  at  thia  daj;  witneu  the  word 
MrtfvcAew,  a  kind  of  oath,  which  aigmilea  the  vtrttte  of  cab- 


'tis  only,  by  God,  of  all  oaths  the  most  direct 
They  say  that  Socrates  swore  by  his  dog ;  Zeno 
had  for  his  oath  the  same  interjection,  at  this 
time  in  use  amongst  the  Italians,  capparif 
Pythagoras  swore  by  water  and  air.'  x  am  so 
apt,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these 
superficial  impressions,  that  have  I  majesty  or 
highness  in  my  mouth  for  three  days  togetner, 
eight  days  after  they  come  out  instead  of  ex- 
cellency and  lordship ;  and  what  I  say  to-day 
in  sport  and  fooling,  I  shall  say  seriously 
to-morrow.  Wherefore,  in  writing,  I  more 
unwillingly  undertake  beaten  arguments,  lest 
I  should  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 
Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  me.  A  fly 
will  serve  me  for  a  subject ;  and  'tis  well  if  tlus 
1  have  in  hand  has  not  been  undertaken  at  the 
recommendation  of  as  flighty  a  will  I  I  may 
begin  with  that  which  pleases  me  best,  for 
matter  is  all  linked  to  one  another. 

'But  my  soul  displeases  me,  in  that  it  ordi- 
narily produces  its  deepest  and 
most  airy  conceits,  and  those  pi^JSJI^iiJ 
which  please  me  best,  when  I  profoundeat 
least  expect  or  study  for  them,  ^^^  ®"  * 
and  then  suddenly  vanish,  I  hav- 
ing, at  that  instant,  nothing  to  apply  them  to : 
on  horseback,  at  table,  or  m  bed ;  but  most  on 
horseback,  woere  I  am  most  given  to  think.  My 
speaking  is  somewhat  nicely  jealous  of  silence 
and  attention ;  if  I  am  talxine:  forcibly,  who 
interrupts,  stops  me.  In  travelling,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  way  will  often  put  a  stop  to  discourse ; 
besides  that  I,  for  the  most  part,  travel  without 
company  fit  to  entertain  long  discourse,  by 
which  means  I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  to 
entertain  myself.  It  falls  out  as  it  does  in  my 
dreams ;  wnilst  dreaming  I  recommend  them  to 
my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I 
diWm)>  but  toe  next  morning  I  may  represent 
to  myself  of  what  complexion  they  were,  whe- 
ther gay,  or  sad,  or  strange,  but  what  they 
were,  as  to  the  rest,  the  more  I  endeavour  to 
retrieve  them,  the  deeper  I  plunge  them  into 
oblivion.  So,  of  thoughts  that  come  accidentally 
into  my  head,  I  have  no  more  but  a  vain  ima^ 
remaining  in  my  memory,  only  enough  to  make 
me  torment  myself  in  their  quest  to  no  purpose. 

Well  then,  laying  books  aside,  and  more 
simply  and  materially  speaking,  I    ^^^^j^  ^ 
find  after  all  that  love  is  nothmg    S^ 
else  but  the  thirst  of  enjoying  the 
object  desired ;  neither  is  Venus  any  other  thing 
than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the  vessels,  like 
the   pleasure  nature  eives  us  in   discharging 
other  parts ;  which  either  by  immoderation  or 
indiscretion    becomes  vicious.     According   to 
Socrates,^  love  is  the  appetite  of  generation, 
by  the  mediation  of  beauty.    And  having  often 


hai^i    an   cxpreMion   whkh   maaj  people  make 
conatantljr. 

*  Laertiua,  in  vii6. 

*  PlOito,  Banquet. 
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eoniidered  the  ridiculoofl  titillation  of  this  pleft- 
•tire.  the  absurd,  hair-bnuned,  and  aenfleleas 
motions  with  which  it  inspires  Zeno  and  Cra- 
tippos,  the  indiscreet  rase,  and  the  countenance 
enflamed  with  fair  ana  cruelty  in  the  sweetest 
effects  of  love,  ana  then  that  grave,  severe,  and 
extatic  air  in  so  wanton  an  action ;  that  onr 
deliffhts  and  our  excrements  are  promiscuously 
shuffled  together :  and  that  the  snnreme  pleasure 
carries  along  with  it  fainting  ana  complaining, 
well  as  grief;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  as 
ato  say^  the  gods  made  man  for  their  sport, 


as 
Plato 


<i 


QtURUUD  iflte  joewdi 
SmitUT* 

What  ft  itnage  fpoftiDg  cruelty  is  thb  7" 


and  that  it  is  in  mockery  that  nature  has 
ordered  the  most  troublesome  of  actions  to  be 
the  most  common,  by  that  to  make  us  equal, 
and  to  parallel  fools  and  wise  men,  beasts  and 
us.  Even  the  roost  contemplative  and  sedate 
man,  when  I  imagine  him  m  this  posture,  I 
hold  him  an  impu&nt  fellow  to  pretend  to  be 
sedate  and  contemplative:  'tis  the  peacock's 
feet  abating  his  pride. 

BidentoB  dieen  TcnuD 
Qnid?etat7> 


"  Wb7ittft7  not  troth  ia  laiiffUag  goke  b«  dicrt  V 

They  who  banish  serious  imaginations  from 
their  sports,  do,  says  one,  like  him  who  dues 
not  adore  the  statue  of  a  saint,  if  not  covered 
with  a  veil.  We  eat  and  drink,  indeed,  as 
beasts  do ;  but  those  are  not  actions  that  ob- 
struct the  (unctions  of  the  soul ;  in  these  we 
maintain  onr  advantage  over  them;  but  this 
subjects  all  other  thougnts,  and  bv  its  imperious 
authoritv  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's  divinity 
and  phwMophy  too,  and  vet  he  complains  not 
of  it.  In  every  thine  else  a  man  may  keep 
some  decorum,  all  otaer  operations  submit  to 
the  rules  of  decency ;  this  cannot  so  much  as  in 
imagination  appear  other  than  vicious  or  ridi- 
culous.. Examme  if  yon  can  therein  find  one 
wise  and  discreet  proceeding.  Alexander  said^ 
that  he  chiefly  knew  himself  to  be  mortal  by 
this  act  and  sleeping.  Sleep  suffocates  iuid 
suppresses  the  fiiculdes  of  the  soul :  the  fami- 
lianty  with  women  does  likewise  dissipate  and 
exhaust  them.  Truly,  'tis  a  mark  not  only  of 
our  ori^nal  corruption,  but  also  of  our  vanity 
and  detonnity. 

On  the  one  hand,  nature  pushes  us  on  to  it, 

having  fixed  the  most  noble,  useful,  and  plea- 

sant  of  all  her  functions  to  this 

wit/whi^D*.    desire :  and,  on  the  other,  leaves 

ture  intpira       US  to  accuse  and  avoid  it,  as  in- 

SSiIJJl'  **""    "®^®°*  *°^  indecent,  to  blush  at 
it,  and  to  recommend  abstinence. 


•  Lawit  i.  IS. 

s  Claudian,  in  Sutrop.  i.  4, 

•  Horace,  Sai.  I.  i.  S4. 

4  Flatarch,  How  to  4i§Hng%uMk  a  PlaHertr, 

•  Nai.  HUi.  T.  17. 


Are  we  not,  in  httf  faniftet  to  call  dal  wok 
brutish  whidi  begets  oa?    People  of  difienag 
reugions  have  ooncamd  in  weral  ccesMws, 
as  sacrifices,  lamps,  bunuag  iBeenee,  fiHli,aad 
offerings ;  ud  amongst  oCbien^  in  eoodemniDg 
this  act :  all  opinions  eoaie  to  diis,  besides  the 
so  extended  costom  of  dfcuneiBOD,  which  is  for 
punishment  of  it.    We  have  perfaapa  reason  to 
blame  oundves  for  being  guilty  of  w  foolish  i 
production  as  man,  and  to  call  the  act  and  puts 
shameful  that  are  employed  in  the  work  (I  am 
sure  mine  are  now  propertr  shamefal  aiiid  ab^ 
iect).    The  Ksspnians^  of  wbom  Pliny  speaks,' 
kept  up  their  nation  several  ages  witboot  nnne 
or  oaby-clouts,  by  the  arrival  of  stfangers,  who 
following  this  pretty  humour,  came  ccmtinoally 
into  them :  a  whole  nation  resolute  rather  to 
hazard  a  total  extermination,  than  to  engage 
themselves  in  female  embraces,  and  rmtho*  lo 
lose  a  soccefeion  of  men  than  to  be^t  one.  Tis 
said  that  Zeno  never  had  to  do  with  a  woman 
but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  out  of  dvility, 
that  he  might  not  seem  too  obstinately  to  dis- 
dain the  sex.*    Every  one  avoids  seeing  a  man 
bom,  every  one  runs  to  see  him  die ;  to  destroy 
a  man  a  spacions  field  is  sought  out,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  sun  :  but  to  mi^  him,  we  creep 
into  as  dark  ana  private  a  comer  as  we  can : 
'tis  a  man's  duty  to  withdraw  himself  finom  the 
lieht  to  do  it ;  but  'tis  glory,  and  the  fountain 
of  many  virtues  to  know  how  to  destroy  what 
we  have  done:  the  one  is  injury,  the  other 
favour :  for  Aristotle  says  that  to  do  any  one  a 
benefit,  in  a  certain  phnse  of  his  countrv,  is  to 
kill  him.  •  The  Athenians,'  to  couple  tne  dis- 
grace of  these  two  actions,  having  to  pnrg^  the 
Isle  of  Delos,  and  to  justify  themselvea  to 
Apollo,  interdicted  at  once  all  birth  and  burial 
in  the  precincts  thereof :  Nostri  nomnet pceniiet,^ 
"  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves.'' 

There  are  some  nations  that  vrill  not  be  seen 
to  eat.'    I  know  a  lady,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  who  has  the    TiMTcaro 
same  opimon,  that  it  is  an  ill    p«piewhodo 
sight  to  see  women  chew  their    uyihoBid  Me 
meat,  that  it  takes  away  much    them  cat. 
from  their  grace  and  beauty,  and 
therefore  unwillingly  appears  at  a  public  table 
with  an  appetite ;  and  i  know  a  man  also  that 
cannot  endure  to  see  another  eat,  nor  be  seen 
himself;  and  is  more  shy  of  companjr  i^  putting 
in  than  putting  out.    In  the  Turkish  empire 
there  are  a  g^eat  number  of  men  who,  to  excel 
others,  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  when 
they  make  their  repast ;  who  never  have  more 
than  one  a  week ;  who  cut  and  mangle  their 
faces  and  limbs,  and  never  speak  to  any  one. 
Fanatic  people!  who  think  to  honour  their 
nature  by  disnaturing  themselves;  that  ^ae 
themselves  upon  their  contempt  of  theDuelveijy 
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*  Laertiu,  in  vUA, 

'  Thacydides,  iia.  104. 

■  Terencf ,  Phormio,  I.  S,  SO. 

9  Leo«  Duenption  of  AJHetu 
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and  grow  better  hj  being  worM !  What  mon- 
strous animal  is  this,  that  is  a  horror  to  himself, 
to  whom  his  delights  are  erievous,  and  who 
weds  himself  to  misfortunes!  There  are  who 
conceal  their  life, 

EzUimiiie  domot  et  dnlcta  limina  mntaat,* 

"  There  in  eiile  nna. 
Seek  A  new  ran,  and  lenve  their  bliufnl  home/* 

and  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  other 
men ;  that  avoid  health  and  checr- 
S*h'*  ?*°"  fulness  as  dangerous  and  pre- 
ftomn^a^  judicial  qualities.  Not  only  piany 
are  ingenious  sects,  but  many  nations,  curse 
!!dJS"i6.^*"'  their  birth  and  bless  their  Jeath  ; 
and  there  is  a  place  where  the 
sun  b  abominated  and  darkness  adored.  We 
are  only  ingenious  in  using  ourselves  ill ;  'tis 
the  real  quarry  our  wits  fly  at ;  and  wit,  when 
misapplied,  is  a  dangerous  tool ! 

O  miteri  I  qaordm  gandia  crimen  habent.* 
"  O  wretched  men  I  whoee  plearaxes  are  a  crime  1*' 

Alas,  poor  man !  thou  hast  enough  inconve- 
niences that  are  inevitable,  without  increasing 
them  by  thine  own  invention ;  and  art  miser- 
able enough  by  nature,  without  beiuj?  so  by 
art;  thou  hast  real  and  essential  deformities 
enough,  without  forging  those  that  are  ima- 
einary :  is  the  little  ease  thou  hast,  too  much 
for  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  abrids^e  the  half  of 
that?  Dost  thou  find  that  thou  East  performed 
all  the  necessary  offices  that  nature  has  en- 
joined thee,  and  that  she  is  idle  in  thee,  if  thou 
dost  not  oblige  thyself  to  more  and  new  ones  ? 
Thou  dost  not  stick  to  infringe  the  univereol 
and  undoubted  laws,  but  stickest  close  to  those 
confederate  and  fantastic  ones  of  thy  own ;  and 
by  how  much  more  particular,  uncertain,  and 
contradictory  they  are,  by  so  much  thou  em- 
ployest  thy  whole  endeavour  in  them ;  the 
laws  of  thy  parish  occupy  and  bind  thee ;  those 
of  God  and  the  world  concern  thee  not.  Run 
but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this  kind ;  thy 
life  is  full  of  them. 
The  verses  of  these  two  poets  treating  so 
reservedly  and  aiscreetly  of  wan- 
Totojikdij.  tonness  as  they  do,  roetfainks 
OTivitiLuiUM  ^^^y  ducover  it  much  more, 
it  the  more.  Laoies  cover  their  persons  with 
net-work,  as  priests  do  several 
sacred  things ;  and  painters  shade  tlieir  pic- 
tures, to  give  them  greater  lustre;  and  'tis  said 
that  the  sun  and  wind  strike  more  violently  by 
reflection  than  in  a  direct  line.  The  Egyptian 
wisely  answered  him  who  asked  him  what  he 
had  under  his  cloak ;  "  It  is  hid  under  my 
cloak,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  mayest  not  know 
what  it  is :'"  but  there  are  certain  other  things 
that  people  hide  only  to  show  them.  Hear 
this  one,  that  speaks  plainer : 


>  Virinl,  Oenrgic  ii.  St  I. 
*  P>cudo.(;allui.  i.  ISO. 
'  Plutarch,  cm  Curiotitg, 


Bt  nndam  prcni  eoipQa  ad  naqua  menm  i* 
And  preaaed  her  naked  bodj  doae  to  mine." 


It 


methinks  I  am  ennnched  with  the  expression. 
Let  Martial  turn  up  Venus's  coats  as  high  as 
he  can,  he  cannot  shew  her  so  naked :  he  who 
says  dl  that  is  to  be  said  gluts  and  disgusts  ns. 
He  who  is  afraid  to  express  himself,  draws  as 
on  to  guess  at  more  than  it  meant ;  there  is  a 
kind  of  treachery  in  this  sort  of  modesty,  and 
especially  whilst  half  opening,  as  they*  do,  so 
fair  a  path  to  imagination ;  both  the  action  and 
description  should  give  a  relish  to  their  theft 

The  more  respectful,  more  timorous,  more 
coy  and  secret  love  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
lians pleases  me ;  I  know  not  who,  of  old,  wished 
his  neck  as  long  as  that  of  a  crane,  that  he 
mieht  the  loneer  taste  what  he  had  swallowed ; 
it  had  been  better  wished  in  this  ouick  and 
precipitous  pleasure,  especially  in  sucn  natures 
aa  mine,   tnat  have  the  fault  of  being   too 
prompt.    To  stop  its  flight  and  delay  it  with 
preambles,  all  things,  a  wink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a 
sign,  stand  for  favour  and  recompense  betwixt 
them.    Was  it  not  an  excellent  piece  of  thrift 
in  him  that  could  dine  on  the  steam  of  the 
roast  ?  'Tis  a  passion  that  mixes, 
with  very  little  of  solid  essence,     Lore  ought  to 
much  more  of  vanity  and  fever-    J^^J^*  ^' 
ish  raving,  and  we  are  to  reward    without^red- 
and  pay  it  accordingly.    Let  us    pitation. 
teach  the  ladies   to  value   and 
esteem  themselves,  to  amuse  and  fool  us.    We 

five  the  last  charge  at  the  first  onset;  the 
rench  impetuosity  will  still  show  itself.  By 
spinning  out  their  favours,  and  exposing  them 
in  smaU  parcels,  all,  even  miserable  old  aj^, 
will  find  some  little  share  of  reward,  according 
to  their  worth  and  merit.  He  who  has  no 
fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing 
unless  he  sweeps  the  stakes,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  cnace  but  in  the  quarry,  oueht 
not  to  introduce  himself  into  our  school.  The 
more  steps  and  degrees  there  are,  so  much 
higher  and  more  honourable  is  the  uppermost 
seat ;  we  should  take  a  pleasure  in  being  con- 
ducted to  it,  as  in  magnificent  palaces,  by 
porticos,  entries,  long^  and  pleasant  g;allerie8, 
oy  many  turns  and  wmdings.  This  disposition 
of  thinss  would  turn  to  our  advantage;  we 
should  Uiere  longer  stay,  and  longer  love ;  with- 
out hope  and  without  desire  we  proceed  not 
worth  a  pin.  Our  conauest  and  entire  posses- 
sion is  what  they  ought  infinitely  to  dread: 
when  they  wholly  surrender  themselves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  our  fidelity  and  constancy  they 
run  a  mighty  hazard ;  tiiey  are  virtues  very 
rare,  and  hard  to  be  found  ;  they  are  no  sooner 
ours  but  we  are  no  more  theirs ; 

PMtquam  cupidie  mentis  aatiata  libido  ett. 
Verba  nihil  metuere,  nihil  peijuria  corant  ;* 


*  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  5.  94. 
'  Virf(H  and  LucretiuM, 

*  Caitulli>a»  Carm.  Ixir.  My. 


0: 
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**  Wben  oar  deNxct  and  huti  onoe  Mied  are. 
Far  oMhs  aad  promiMt  we  lifette  care ;" 

And  Thrasonides,'  a  young  man  of  Greece,  was 
80  in  love  with  his  passion,  that  havine  gained 
a  mistress's  consent  he  refused  to  enjoy  her, 
that  he  might  not  by  fruition  quench  and  stu- 
pify  the  unquiet  ardour  of  which  he  was  so 

frond,  and  with  which  he  so  pleased  himself. 
>eames8  is  a  good  sauce  to  meat.  Do  but 
observe  how  much  the  form  of  salutation,  parti- 
cular to  our  nation,  has  by  its  facility  made 
kisses,  which  Socratn  says*  are  so  powerful  and 
dangerous  for  stealing  hearts,  of  no  esteem.  It 
is  a  nauseous  and  injurious  custom  for  ladies, 
that  they  must  be  obliged  to  lend  their  lips  to 
every  fellow  that  has  three  footmen  at  his 
heels,'  how  nasty  or  deformed  soever, 

Ci^iu  liTida  nariboi  caninU, 
Dependet  glaeiea,  rigetque  barba  -  •  - 
Ccatum  otcurme  malo  cutilingia  2^ 

and  we  do  not  ^et  much  by  the  bargain ;  for  as 
the  world  is  divided,  for  three  pretty  women, 
we  must  kiss  fifty  ugly  ones ;  and  to  a  tender 
stomach,  like  those  of  my  age,  an  ill  kiss  over- 
pays a  good  one. 

In  Italy  they  passionately  court,  even  their 
common  women,  who  prostitute  themselves  for 
money,  and  justify  the  doinj^  so  by  saying  that 
there  are  degrees  of  fruition ;  and  that  by 
courting  they  will  procure  themselves  that 
which  is  best  and  most  entire ;  they  sell  nothing 
but  their  bodies,  the  will  is  too  free,  and  too 
muc-h  its  own  to  be  exposed  to  sale.  So  say 
these,  that  'tis  the  will  thev  undertake,  and 
they  have  reason  ;  'tis  indeed  the  will  that  we 
are  to  serve,  and  to  have  to  do  withal.  I  abhor 
to  imagine  as  mine  a  body  without  affection ; 
and  this  madness  is,  methinks,  cousin-german  to 
that  of  the  bov,  who  would  needs  lie  with  the 

_    _     oeautiful  statue  of  Venus,  made 

WutiSto-  by  Praxiteles,*  or  that  of  the 
men  kept  three  furious  Egyptian,  who  violated 
bSle' ttie?^**  *be  dead  carcase  of  a  woman  he 
wereintened.  was  embalming,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  law,  afterwards 
made  in  Egypt,  that  the  corpse  of  beautiful 
young  women,  and  of  those  of  good  qualitv, 
should  be  kept  three  days  before  they  should  oe 
delivered  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
care  for  the  interment."    Periander  did  more 


1  Lacrtfaia,  tU.  130. 

>  Xenophon,  Mem.  on  Soeratet. 

*  The  kin  of  eeremonj  or  ealutation,  which  Montaigne 
hen  erroneoiuly  affirms  to  be  peculiar  to  France,  came,  not 
long  afterwarda,  to  be  regarded  aa  a  piece  of  great  immodesty 
there,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Heylin's  **  Surrare  of  Fimnce." 
When  the  Doctor  riaited  that  country,  in  loSS,  he  thought 
It  strange  and  unoTil  that  the  ladies  should  turn  away  from 
the  proffer  of  a  salutation;  and  he  (ndignantlr  exclaims, 
**  that  the  chaste  and  innocent  kiss  of  an  English  gentle- 
woman is  more  in  heaven  than  their  best  devotions. " — 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter,  urging  his  friend  Andrelinus  to  come 
to  England,  tctt  fdeasantly  makes  use  of  this  custom  to 
strengthen  his  Inritation.  "  If,  Fknstus,"  saTs  he,  **  thou 
knewest  the  advantages  of  Englsad,  thou  wouldst  run  hither 
with  winged  feet,  and  if  the  gout  would  not  suffer  that,  thou 
wouldst  wish  thyself  a  Daedalus.  For,  to  name  one  among 
many,  here  are  girls  with  divine  countenancea,  bland  and 
courteous,  and  whom  thou  wouldst  readily  prefer  to  thy 


wonderfully,  who  extended  his  cenjusal  affec- 


tion (more  regular  and  legitimate)  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wife  Melissa  after  sne  was  dead.^ 
Does  it  not  seem  a  lunatic  humour  in  the  moon, 
seeing  she  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  her  dari'mg 
£nd3rinion,  to  lay  him  for  several  months  asleepi 
and  to  please  herself  with  the  fruition  of  a  boy, 
who  stirred  not  but  in  his  sleep  7  So  I  say  that 
we  love  a  body  without  a  soul,  when  we  love  1 
body  without  its  consent  and  concurring  desire. 
All  enjoyings  are  not  alike ;  there  are  some  that 
are  hectic  and  languishing ;  a  thousand  other 
causes,  besides  good  will,  may  procure  us  this 
favour  from  the  ladies ;  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  affection  ;  treachery  may  hirk 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  they  sometimes  go 
to  it  but  by  halves, 

Tsnqvam  thnn  merumqne  parent 
Absentem,  marmoreamve  putes  :* 


"  80  coldly  they  unto  the  work  prepare. 
You'd  think  them  absent,  or  else  marble 


.■■ 


I  know  some  who  had  rather  lend  that  than 
their  coach,  and  who  only  impart  themselves 
that  way.  You  are  to  examine  wbetlier  your 
company  pleases  them  upon  any  other  account, 
or  for  that  only,  as  some  stronG^-linibed  groom  ; 
in  what  character,  and  what  aegree  of  favour 
you  are  with  them, 

Tibi  si  dator  uni : 
Quo  lapide  ilia  diem  eandidion  notat.* 

"  Whether  thv  mistress  favour  thee  alone. 
And  marii  thy  day  out  with  the  whiter  atone." 

What  if  they  eat  your  bread  with  the  sauce  of 
a  more  pleasing  imagination  7 

Tb  tenet,  absentee  allot  suspirat  amorea.** 


'  While  In  her  arras  entwin'd,  yon  don't  < 
She  panta  with  longing  for  an  abaent  lover." 

What !  have  we  not  seen  one,  in  these  days  of 
ours,  that  made  use  of  this  act  upon  the  account 
of  a  most  horrid  revenge,  by  that  means  to  kill 
and  poison,  as  he  did,  an  excellent  woman  ? 

Such  as  know  Italy  will  not  think  it  stransne 
if,  for  thb  subject,  I  seek  not  elsewhere  u>r 
examples;  for  that  nation  may  be  called  the 
regent  of  the  world  in  thb.  They  have  gene- 
Tally  more  handsome,  and  fewer  ugly,  women 
than  we ;  but  for  rare  and  excelling  beauties. 


Vnses.  And  besides,  there  is  a  custom  which  can  never  be 
sufBcientlj  praised :  for,  if  you  visit  any  where,  you  are  dit- 
miMcd  with  kisses ;  if  you  return,  these  sweet  thinn  are 
again  rendered;  if  any  one  goes  awmy  with  you.  the  kissev 
are  divided ;  wherever  you  go  you  are  abundantly  kis»ed. 
In  short,  move  which  way  you  will,  all  things  are  full  of 
delight."    Erasmus,  Ep.  v.  10. 

*  Martial,  vii.  04.  The  Latin  is  the  only  language  that  is 
so  licentious  as  to  convey  ideas  so  gross  and  nasty.  Seneca 
says  it  is  better  to  suppress  some  things  in  silence,  though  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause,  nthcr  than  to  traoagresa 
the  bounds  of  modesty.  Seneca,  Controv.  i.  S.  towards  the 
end. 

s  Val.  Max.  viii.  S.  E^t,  6. 

*  Herod  ii.  89. 

7  Laertius,  i.  96. 

>  Martisl,  xi.  103,  IS.  and  sg,  S. 

»  Catullus.  Ixviit.  uy. 

IS  Tibullus,  i.  0,  35. 
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I  think  we  may  have  as  many  as  they.  1  think 
the  same  of  their  wits ;  of  those  of  the  common 
sort  they  have  evidently  iar  more :  bnital  stupi- 
dity is  without  comparison  much  rarer  there ; 
but  for  singukr  souls  and  of  the  highest  form, 
we  are  nothing  indebted  to  them.  If  I  should 
carry  on  the  comparison,  I  might  say,  as  touch- 
ing valour,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is,  to  what 
it  IS  with  them,  common  and  natural  with  us : 
but  sometimes  we  see  them  possessed  of  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  surpasses  the  greatest  examples 
we  can  produce.  The  marriages  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  this :  their  custom  commonly 
imposes  so  rude  and  so  slavish  a  law  upon  the 
women,  that  the  most  distant  aci^uaintance  with 
a  stranger  is  held  as  criminal  in  them  as  the 
most  intimate ;  a  law  which  neciessarily  renders 
all  such  acquaintances,  when  they  are  made, 
substantial;  and  seeing  that  all  comes  to  one 
account,  they  have  no  hard  choice  to  make ; 
and  when  they  have  broken  down  the  fence, 
believe  me,  they  launch  out  to  some  tune: 
Luxuria  ipsis  vincuHs,  sicut  fera  bestiay  tm- 
tatUy  deinae  emissa,^  ^*  Lust,  like  a  wild  beast, 
being  more  enraged  by  being  bound,  breaks 
from  his  chains  with  greater  wildness."  They 
must  give  them  a  little  more  rein : 

Vidi  ego  nuper  eauum,  contra  tiia  frena  tenaccnii 
Ora  reluetanti  fulminb  ire  modo  :* 

**  The  fiery  eooner,  whom  no  art  can  wtrnj, 
Or  reined  force,  doth  oft  fidr  means  omj." 

The  desire  of  company  is  allayed  by  eiving  a 
little  liberty.  We  run  pretty  nearly  the  same 
fortune ;  they  go  to  extremes  from  their  con- 
straint ;  we  m)m  our  licence.  'Tis  a  good 
custom  we  have  in  France,  that  oor  sons  are 
received  into  bieh  fiunilies,  there  tP  be  enters 
tained  and  bred  up  pages,  as  in  a  school  of 
nobleness ;  and  'tis  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
courtesy and  an  affiront  to  refuse  a  gentleman : 
I  have  taken  notice  (for  so  many  fiunilies,  so 
many  different  forms)  that  the  ladies  who  have 
>een  strictest  with  their  women  attendants  have 
had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  allowed 
them  a  greater  liberty  ;  there  should  be  moder- 
ation in  all  things ;  one  must  leave  a  gpreat  deal 
of  their  conduct  to  their  own  discretion ;  for, 
when  all  comes  to  all,  no  discipline  can  curb 
them  throughout.  It  is  certain  that  she  who 
comes  off  with  flyine  colours  from  a  school  of 
liberty,  brines  with  her  whereon  to  repose  more 
confiJence  man  she  who  comes  away  sound 
from  a  severe  and  strict  education. 
Our  fathers  dressed  up  their  daughters'  looks 
.  in  bashfulness  and  fear ;  we  ours 

•ary  towomra!  ^  Confidence  and  assurance,  the 
courage  and  the  desires  being 
alike  in  both  cases.  We  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  we  must  leave  it  to  the  Sarmates, 
tliat  may  not  lie  with  a  man  till  with  their  own 
hands  they  have  first  killed  another  in  battle.' 

.  ■ 

I    LlTT,  ZXXIT.  4. 

«  Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  4.  18. 
*  Herod,  it.  II7. 


For  roe,  who  have  no  other  title  left  me  to  these 
things  but  by  the  ears,  'tis  sufficient,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  my  age,  they  retain  me 
for  one  of^  their  counsel.  I  advise  them  then, 
and  men  too,  to  abstinence :  but  if  the  age  we 
live  in  will  not  endure  it,  at  least  to  modesty  and 
discretion ;  for  as  the  story  says  of  Aristippus,* 
speaking  to  some  young  men,  who  blushcwl  to 
see  him  go  into  a  scandflJous  house :  ''The  vice 
is  in  not  coming  out,  not  in  going  in."  Let 
her  that  has  no  care  for  her  conscience  have 
yet  some  regard  to  her  reputation ;  and  though 
she  be  rotten  within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside 
at  least. 

I  commend  a  gradation  and  procrastination 
in  their  bestowing  of  favours :  Plato  declares 
that,  in  all  sorts  of  love,  facility  and  prompt- 
ness are  forbidden  the  defendant.  'Tis  a  sign 
of  eagerness,  so  rashly,  suddenly,  and  hand- 
over-head, to  surrender  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  disguise  it  with  all  the  art  they  have ; 
in  carrying  tliemsclves  with  modesty  and  reluc- 
tance in  granting  their  last  favours,  they  much 
more  allure  our  desires,  and  hide  their  own. 
Let  them  still  fly  before  us,  even  those  who 
have  most  mind  to  be  overtaken  ;  they  conquer 
more  surely  by  flying,  as  the  Scytnians  do. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  law  that  nature  has 
imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  properly  for  them 
eitner  to  will  or  desire ;  their  part  is  to  suffer, 
consent,  and  obey :  and  for  t^is  it  is  that  nature 
has  given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which  in 
us  is  but  occasional  and  uncertain ;  they  are 
always  fit  for  the  encounter,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  when  we  are  so,  paii  natm  .** 
''  bom  to  endure :"  and  whereas  she  has  or- 
dered that  our  appetites  shall  be  manifest  by  a 
prominent  demonstration,  she  would  have  theirs 
to  be  hidden  and  concealed  within,  and  has 
furnished  them  with  parts  improper  for  osten- 
tation, and  simply  defensive.  Such  proceedings 
as  this  that  follows,  must  be  left  to  the  Ama- 
zonian licence :  Alexander  marching  his  army 
through  Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  came  with  three  hun-  d«  and 

dred  horse  of  her  own  sex,  well  nScatiu. 
mounted  and  armed,  having  left 
the  remainder  of  a  ver^r  great  army  that  fol- 
lowed her,  behind  the  nei^bouring  mountains, 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  publicly  and  in  plain 
terms  told  him,  that  the  tame  of  his  valour  and 
victories  had  brought  her  thither  to  see  him,  and 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  her  forces,  to  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprises :  and  that, 
finding  him  so  handsome,  young,  ana  vigorous, 
she,  \vho  was  also  perfect  in  all  her  qualitieiL 
advised  that  they  might  lie  together:  to  the  end 
that  from  the  most  vahant  woman  or  the  world, 
and  tlie  bravest  man  then  living,  there  might 
spring  some  great  and  wonderful  issue  for  the 
time  to  come.  Alexander  returned  her  thanks 
for  all  the  rest ;  but  to  give  leisure  for  the  ac- 


4  Laertiiu,  to-vild. 
s  SenecA.  Ep.  OS. 
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complishment  of  ber  last  demand,  he  stayed 
thirteen  days  in  that  place,  which  were  spent 
in  royal  feasting  and  jollity,  for  the  welcome  of 
so  brave  a  princess.^ 

We  are  almost  througbont  incompetent  and 
unjust  judges  of  their  actions,  as  they  are  of 
ours.  I  confess  the  truth  when  it  makes  against 
me,  as  when  'tis  on  my  side.  'Tis  an  abo- 
minable intemperance  that  pushes  them  on  so 
often  to  change,  and  that  hmders  them  to  limit 
their  affection  to  any  one  penon  whatever; 
as  is  evident  in  tiiat  goddess  to  whom  are  attri- 
buted so  many  changes  and  so  many  lovers : 
but  'tis  true  withal  tnat  love  is  contrary  to  its 
own  nature  if  it  be  not  violent,  and  tliat  vio- 
lence is  contrary  to  its  nature  if  it  be  constant. 
And  they  who  make  it  a  wonder,  exclaim,  and 
keep  such  a  clutter  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
this  frailty  of  theirs,  as  unnatural  and  not  to  be 
i>elieved;  how  comes  it  to  pass  they  do  not 
discern  how  often  they  are  themselves  guilty  of 
the  same,  without  any  astonishment  or  miracle 

at  all?  It  would  peradventure 
Lore  a  purion  be  more  strange  to  see  the  passion 
■^'.'bSS;.    fi^ed ;  'tis  not  a  «mply  corporeal 

passion :  if  there  be  no  end  in 
avarice  and  ambition,  there  is  doubtless  none 
the  more  in  desire ;  it  still  lives  after  satiety ; 
and  'tis  impossible  to  prescribe  either  constant 
satisfaction  or  end ;  it  ever  goes  beyond  its 
possession. 
And  inconstancy  perhaps  is  in   some  sort 

more  pardonable  in  them  than  in 
incoMUney  us :  they  may  plead,  as  well  as 
JJ^^T*  we,  the  mclination  to  variety  and 

novelty,  common  to  us  both  ;  and 
secondly,  which  we  cannot,  that  they  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  caused 
her  first  husband,  Andreosso.'  to  be  handed  at 
the  bars  of  her  window,  in  a  halter  of  goM  and 
silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand,  because  that, 
in  matrimonial  performances,  she  neither  found 
his  parts  nor  abilities  answer  the  expectation 
she  had  conceived  from  his  stature,  beauty, 
youtli,  and  activity,  by  which  she  nad  been 
caught  and  deceived.  They  may  allege  that 
there  is  more  required  in  doing  than  in  suffer- 
ing ;  and  so  they  arc  on  their  part  always  at 
least  provided  for  necessity,  whereas  on  our 
part  it  may  fall  out  otherwise.  For  this  reason 
it  was  that  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  wisely  provided 

that,  before  every  marriage,  to 
M"  ■*npp«d  determine  of  the  fitness  of  the 
marru^e.""       persous,  the  judges  should  see 

the  young  men  who  pretended  to 
it  stark  naked,  and  tiie  women  naked  to  the 
{rirdle  only.  When  they  come  to  ^  us  they 
do  not  perhaps  find  us  worthy  of  theur  choice : 


1  Diodonu  Sic.  XTii.  10.  Bat  this  historian  does  not 
say  that  this  aueen  of  the  Amasoiu  offered  Alexander  troope 
to  aid  him  in  hia  militarj  expeditions ;  and  Quintal  Cartias, 
vi.  5,  says  expressly  that  Alexander  hsTing  asked  her  if  she 
wonid  go  to  the  wars  with  him,  she  excused  herself  bj  say- 
ings that  she  had  left  nobody  to  be  gnardian  of  her  kingdom : 
"  Causata,  sine  enstode  regnum  reliquisse." 

*  Andrew  (whom  the  Italians  called  Andreosso),  ion  of 
Charles,  King  of  Hungary.   See  Bayle,  art.  Joan  I.  of  Nt^et, 


AU 


ft 


'TIS  not  enough  that  a  man's  will  be  good ; 
weakness  and  insufiiciency  lawfully  brak  a 
marriage, 


« 


Aad 


i-»» 


and  why  not?  and,  according  to  her  own 
measure,  an  amorous  intelligence,  more  bold 
and  active, 


(( 


If  stKBgth  diej  want  lofc's  task  to 


»» 


But  is  it  not  a  great  impudence  to  offer  our 
imperfections  and  imbecibties,  where  we  desire 
to  please,  and  leave  a  good  opinion  and  esteem 
of  ourselves?  For  the  little  that  I  am  able 
to  do  now, 

Ad  mi 
MoQis  opoa,* 


"  Ona  boot  a  night," 

I  would  not  trouble  a  woman  that  I  lererenoe 
and  fear: 

Fuge  raspieari, 
C^ina  ■ndennm  trepidatit  aetaa 

Clandeiv  lustrom.^ 

"  Suspect  not  hmi 
On  whoae  lore's  wild-fire  age  dodi  throw 
Of  tStj  yean  the  oooUng  anow."* 

Nature  should  satisfy  herself  in  having  rendered 
aee  miserable,  without  making  it  ridiadoua  too. 
I  nate  to  see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful 
vigour,  which  comes  upon  it  but  thrice  a  week, 
to  strut  and  set  out  itself  with  as  great  an  air 
as  if  it  could  do  mighty  feats,  a  true  flame  of 
flax ;  and  wonder  to  see  it  so  boil  and  bubble 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  congealed  and  extin- 
guished. This  appetite  ought  not  to  appertain 
to  anything  but  tne  flower  of  beautifui  youth ; 
trust  not  to  it  because'  you  see  it  seconds  that 
indefatigable,  full,  constant,  and  magnanimous 
ardour  that  is  in  you,  for  it  will  certainly  leave 
you  in  the  lurch  at  your  greatest  -need ;  but 
rather  return  it  to  some  tender,  bashful,  and 
ignorant  boy,  who  yet  trembles  under  the  rod, 
and  blushes : 

Indtun  sangoineo  Telnti  Tiolarerit  ostro 

8i  quis  ebor,  tcI  mixta  robent  ubl  lilia  moha 

AlMroMu 

**  Thoa  Indian  ir'ry  shows 
Which  with  a  bord'ring  hue  of  purple  glows ; 
Or  lilies  damasked  with  the  neighbouring  rase." 

*  Martial,  rii.  58.  3. 

4  Catnlloa,  Cwm,  Ixrii.  S7« 

»  Vhrgil,  Qwrg,  iii.  1S7. 

*  Horace,  Epod,  xiL  IS. 
7  Id.  ode.  ii.  4.  IS. 

*  JEneUt  xii.  67. 
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He  who  can  stav  till  the  moming,  without  dyin^ 
for  shame,  to  behold  the  disdain  of  the  fair 
eyes  of  her  who  knows  so  well  yonr  fumbling 
impertinence^ 

Et  Jkadti  feccre  tamn  eoiiTida  Tultas,i 

"  And  though  the  nothing  9Mj, 
How  ill  the  likM  mj  work  her  look*  betraj," 

never  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  of 
having  battled  them  till  thev  were  weary,  with 
the  vigorous  performance  or  one  heroic  night 
When  I  have  observed  any  one  to  be  tir»a  of 
me,  I  have  not  presently  accused  her  levity ; 
but  have  been  in  doubt  if  I  had  not  reason 
rather  to  complain  of  nature.  She  has  cer- 
tainly used  me  very  uncivilly  and  unkindly  ; 

Si  non  Ilmga  ntit,  n  non  bene  mentnla  crien  t 
Nimirum  Mpiuot.  Ttdentque  perram 
Matroott  quoqae  mentolMn  illibenter  :* 

and  done  me  a  most  irreparable  injury.  Ever^ 
muniher  I  have,  as  much  one  as  another,  is 
equally  my  own,  and  no  other  does  more 
properly  make  me  a  man  than  this. 

I  universally  owe  my  entire  picture  to  the 
public.  The  wisdom  of  my  instruction  wholly 
coDsi:»ts  in  libertv  and  naked  truth ;  disdaining 
to  introduce  litue.  feigned,  common,  and  pro- 
vincial rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties, 
all  natural,  general,  and  constant ;  of  which 
civility  and  ceremony  are  daughters  indeed, 
hut  illegitimate.  We  are  sure  to  have  the 
vices  of  appearance,  when  we  have  had  those  of 
essence ;  when  we  have  done  with  these,  we 
run  full  drive  upon  others,  if  we  find  it  must  be 
83  ;  for  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  &ncv  new 
offices,  to  excuse  our  negligence  towards  the 
natural  ones,  and  to  confound  them.  That 
this  is  so,  it  is  seen  that  in  places  where  laults 
are  crimes,  crimes  are  but  faults;  and  that 
in  nations  where  the  laws  of^  courtesy  are 
most  rare  and  remiss,  the  primitive  laws  of 
common  reason  are  better  observed,  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  so  many  duties  stifline 
and  dissipating  our  care.  Application  to  trivial 
thin^  diverts  us  from  those  that  are  necessary 
and  just.  Ob,  how  these  superficial  men  take 
an  easy  and  plausible  way  in  comparison  of 
ours !  These  are  shadows  wherewitn  we  pal- 
liate and  pay  one  another ;  but  we  do  not  pay, 
but  inflame  our  reckoning  to  that  great  judge, 
who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  about  our 
shameful  parts,  and  is  not  nice  to  view  us  all 
over,  even  to  our  inmost  and  most  secret  vile- 
nesses :  it  were  an  useful  decency  of  our  maid- 
enly modesty,  could  it  keep  nlm  from  this 
discovery.  In  fine,  whoever  could  reclaim 
man  from  so  scrupuloua  a  verbal  superstition, 


>  Orid,  Amor,  L  7*  U* 

*  Of  theM  three  vefwi  the  lint  ia  the  begtealng  of  a  aort 
of  epigram,  entitled  Pr(apu$t  in  ti^e  Veitrum  Poeiantm  Cete- 
Ueia,  and  the  two  othcra  are  taken  from  one  of  the  Qrat 
epigrama  of  the  laoie  coUectton,  Ad  Maimmai,  two  of  whidi 


would  do  the  world  no  great  disservice.  Our 
life  is  divided  betwixt  folly  and  prudence. 
Whoever  will  write  of  it  but  what  is  reverend 
and  canonical,  will  leave  more  than  half  behind. 
I  do  not  excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did, 
it  should  rather  be  for  my  excuses  that  I  would 
excuse  myself,  than  for  any  other  fault;  I  ex- 
cuse myself,  of  certain  humours,  which  I  think 
more  strong  in  number  than  those  that  are  on 
my  side.  In  consideration  of  which,  I  will 
farther  say  this  {Jot  I  desire  to  please  every 
one,  though  a  thing  hard  to  do :  Esse  tmum 
hommemaccofmmodatum  ad  tantam  marum  etc 
sermanum  et  voluntatum  varietatem  ^  "  That 
one  man  accommodates  himself  to  so  great  a 
variety  of  manners,  discourses,  and  wills):  that 
thev  ought  not  to  condemn  me  for  what  I  make 
authorities,  received  and  approved  of  by  many 
ages,  to  utter;  and  that  tnere  is  no  reason 
that,  for  want  of  rhyme,  they  should  refuse  me 
the  liberty  they  allow  even  to  churchmen  of  our 
nation,  and  of  which  here  are  two  specimens : 

Rimnla,  dispeream,  ni  monogramma  tna  eafti^ 
Un  tU  d'anj  In  eontcnte,  et  bien  traiete  s* 

besides  man^  others.  I  love  modesty,  and  'tis 
not  out  of  judgment  that  I  have  chosen  this 
scandalous  way  of  speaking ;  'tis  nature  that 
has  chosen  it  ior  me.  I  recommend  it  not,  no 
more  than  other  forms  that  are  contrary  to 
common  custom ;  but  I  excuse  it,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances, both  general  and  particular,  alleviate 
the  accusation. 

But  to  proceed:  whence  also  can  proceed 
that  usurpation  of  sovereign  authority  you  take 
upon  you  over  the  women  who  favour  you  at 
their  own  expense. 

Si  fartiTa  dedit  nigra  mwralcnla  noete,* 

"  If  in  the  lilenee  of  the  night 
She  has  permitted  atolen  delight,'* 

SO  that  yon  presently  assume  the  interests,  cold- 
ness, and  authority  of  a  husband ;  whence,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  derived  7  'Tb  a  free  eontract : 
why  do  you  not  begin,  as  you  intend  to  hold 
on:  there  is  no  prescription  upon  volnntary 
things.  'Tis  against  the  form,  but  it  is  true, 
withal,  that  I  in  my  time  have  carried  on  this 
afiair,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  it  would  permit, 
as  conscientiously,  and  with  as  much  colour  of 
justice,  as  any  other  contract  whatever ;  and 
that  I  never  pretended  other  affection  than 
what  I  really  had,  and  have  truly  acquainted 
them  with  the  declination,  vigour,  and  birth 
of  the  same,  the  fits  and  intermissions ;  a  man 
does  not  always  hold  on  at  the    _      ^.    . 

a         V  t         t_  Hie  anthor'a 

same  rate.  I  have  been  so  spar-  fidelity  in  loin, 
ing  of  my  promises  that  I  think 


an  paredied  by  Montaigne.    The  Itnca  are  altogether 
eepliUe  of  translation. 

*  Q.  Cicero,  d»  Petit,  Omaul.  e.  H. 

*  Theodore  Besa,  /wvenito.    See  Bajle,  art  Bt$Uh 
9  St.  Oebda,  (Euvre*  Poetiquei,  p.  99. 

*  Catnllaa,  Cam.  Izviii.  U5. 
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I  hftTe  been  better  than  mj  word.  They  have 
fomid  me  fiuthful  to  their  inconstancy^  even  to 
a  confeaeedy  and  even  to  a  maltiplied,  incon- 
stancy. I  never  broke  with  them  whilst  I  had 
any  bold  at  all :  and  what  occasion  soever  they 
have  given  me,  never  broke  with  them  to 
hatred  or  contempt :  for  snch  privacies,  though 
obtained  upon  never  so  scandalous  terms,  do 
yet  oblige  as  to  some  good  will.  I  have  some- 
times, npon  their  tricks  and  evasions,  discovered 
a  little  udiscreet  anger  and  impatience ;  for  I 
am  naturally  subject  to  rash  emotions,  which, 
though  slight  and  diort,  often  spoil  my  market- 
ing. Would  thev  freely  have  consulted  my 
judgment,  I  should  not  have  stuck  to  have 
men  them  sharp  and  paternal  counsels,  and  to 
have  pinched  them  to  the  quick.  If  I  have 
left  them  any  cause  to  complain  of  me,  'tis 
rather  to  have  found  in  me,  m  comparison  of 
the  modem  custom,  a  love  foolishly  conscien- 
tious, than  anything  else.  I  have  kept  my 
word  in  things  wherein  I  might  easily  have 
been  dispensed ;  they  then  sometimes  surren- 
dered Uiemselves  with  reputation,  and  npon 
articles  that  they  were  willing  enough  should 
be  broken  by  the  conqueror.  I  have  more 
tlian  once  made  pleasure  in  its  greatest  tempta- 
tion strike  to  the  interest  of  their  honour ;  and 
where  reason  importuned  me,  have  armed 
them  against  myself;  so  that  they  conducted 
themselves  more  decently  and  securely  by  my 
rules,  when  they  frankly  referred  themselves  to 
them,  than  they  would  have  done  by  their  own. 
I  have  ever,  as  much  as  I  could,  wholly  taken 
upon  mysdf  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assi^a^ 
tions  to  acquit  than,  and  have  always  contrived 
our  meetings  after  tne  hardest  and  most  unusual 
manner,  as  less  suspected,  and  moreover,  in  my 
opinion,  more  accessible.  They  are  chiefly 
more  open  where  they  think  they  are  the  most 
securely  shut ;  things  least  feared  are  less  de- 
fended and  observed ;  one  ma;^  more  boldly 
dare  what  nobody  thinks  you  will  dare,  which 
by  the  difficulty  becomes  easy.  Never  had 
any  man  his  approaches  more  impertinently 
genital.  This  way  of  loving  is  more  according 
to  discipline,  but  'tis  most  ridiculous  and  ine£ 
fectual  to  our  people.  Who  better  knows  it  than 
I,  yet  I  repent  me  not  of  it.  I  have  nothing 
there  more  to  lose : 

If  e  UlraU  ncer 
VotiTm  pirica  indka  wrids 

Siupendine  potenti 
VMtimoiU  maris  deo  :* 

**  For  ni«  my  ToCiTe  tablet  •horn 
That  1  hftTc  hung  my  dzipping  dolliea 
At  N«ptttiw*i  ahrine: 

'tis  now  my  time  to  speak  out  But  I  might 
perhaps  say,  as  anotner  would  do,  **  Thou 
talkest  idly,  my  friend ;  the  love  of  thy  time 
has  little  commerce  with  fidth  and  integrity :" 


>  ROIM0I  oirf.  1.  ft.  is.    - 

*  TI««Mt»  Emmmtk,  i.  1.  iS. 

*  StDMS,  Jf^.  9ft.    Th«  text  hit 


;  iMteif. 


'*  These  things  if 

T^iswiUbe'aU 
Wisely  tonm 


thovUgethy 

of  thy  wift.' 


But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  wi 
again,  assuredly  it  should  be  by 
method  and  the  same  ynmrn^  how 
soever  it  might  prove.  Fc^y 
are  commencUble  in  an  incomi 
the  farther  I  go  from  their  humoor 
approach  so  much  nearer  to  my  owm. 
As  to  the  rest,  in  this  traffic,  I  did 
myself  to  be  totally  carried  awny ;  I  P' 
myself  in  it,  but  did  not  forget  mjteM 
I  kept  the  little  sense  and  dismtion  that 
has  given  me  entire  for  their 
own :  a  little  emotion,  but  no  dotage, 
conscience  also  was  engaged  in  it, 
debauchery  and  dissoluteness,  but  ne 
as  to  ingratitude,  treachery,  malice  and  owdtr. 
I  did  not  purchase  the  pleasore  of  this  vice  at 
any  price,  but  contented  myself  with  its  |«o|>ei 
and  single  cost :  NuOum  intra  m  vHimm  tat? 
"  Nothing  is  a  vice  in  jtself."  I  alaoit  eqoally 
hate  a  stupid  and  slothful  lazinem^  as  I  do 
a  toilsome  and  painful  employment;  the  ome 
pinches,  the  other  lays  me  asleep.  I  like 
wounds  as  well  as  bruises,  and  cuts  as  wdl 
dry  blows.  I  found  in  this 
I  was  the  most  able  for  it.  a  jaat  modemtkHS 
betwixt  these  extremes.  Love  is  a  sprightly, 
lively,  and  gay  aeitation ;  I  was  neitfaer 
trouoled  nor  afflicted  with  it,  bat  heated,  and, 
moreover,  disordered.  A  man  most  stop  there ; 
it  hurts  nobody  but  fools.  A  young  man  adLed 
the  philosopher  Panetius,  if  it  was  becoming  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love  ?  '<  Let  the  wise  man 
look  to  that,"  answered  he,  '<  but*  let  not  thoa 
and  I,  who  are  not  such,  en^ge  ourselves  in  so 
stirring  and  violent  an  affair,  that  enslaves  ns 
to  others,  and  renders  us  contemptible  to  our- 
selves." He  said  true,  that  we  are  not  to 
entrust  a  thing  so  precipitous  in  itself  to  a  eool 
that  has  not  wherewithal  to  withrtand  its  as- 
saults, and  disprove  the  saying  of  AgaslanB, 
"  that  prudence  and  love  cannot  live  toge- 
ther."* 'Tis  a  vain  employment,  'tis  true; 
unbecoming,  shameful,  illicit,  and  illegitimate ; 
but,  to  carry  it  on  after  this  manner,  I  look 
upon  it  as  wholesome,  and  proper  to  enliven 
a  drowsy  soul,  and  to  rouse  up  a  heavy  body ; 
and,  as  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  it  to  a 
man  of  my  form  and  condition,  as  soon  as  any 
other  recipe  whatever,  to  rouse  and  keep  him 
in  vigour  till  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to 
defer  the  approaches  of  a^e.  Whilst  we  are  but 
in  the  suburbs,  and  that  Uie  pulse  yet  beatiy 


4  Seneca,  SpiMt,  117. 
*  **  Oh  I  how  hard  a  matter  is  it,"  said 
to  be  in  lore  and  in  his  sober 
1"    Fintarch,  te  etid. 
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Dvm  DOTA  canities,  dtim  prima  et  leete  leaeetiu, 
Dam  miperest  Lacheai  quod  torqncftt,  et  pedibw  ma 
POrto  m«b,  nuUo  dextram  subeunte  iMiciUo  ;^ 

*'  Whilt  aomething  yet  of  health  and  itrength  ranaiiia, 
While  yet  my  etepe  no  bending  etaff  lustaina. 
While  few  giey  hain  i^ran  my  head  are  wen ;  ** 

we  have  need  to  be  tickled  by  some  snch  nip- 
ping incitatioQ  as  this.  Do  but  observe  what 
youth,  vigour,  and  gaiety  it  inspired  Anacreon 
.withal :  and  Socrates,  wno  was  then  older  than 
I,  speaking  of  an  amorous  object :  "  Leaning," 
says  he,'  **  my  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and  my 
head  to  hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a 
book.  I  felt,  it  is  a  fact,  a  sudden  stins^  in  my 
shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  a  flea,  whicn  I  still 
felt  above  five  days  after,  and  a  continual  itch- 
ing crept  into  mv  heart.''  A  mere  accidental 
touch,  and  of  a  shoulder,  to  heat  and  excite  a 
soul  mortified  and  enervated  by  see,  and  the 
most  moderate  liver  of  all  mankind  f  And  why 
not  7  Socrates  was  a  man,  and  would  neither 
be,  nor  be  like,  any  other  thinff.  Philosophy 
does  not  contend  against  natural  pleasures,  pro- 
vided they  be  mcMerate;  and  only  preaches 
moderation,  not  a  total  abstinence.  The  power 
of  resistance  is  employed  against 
2Si;^ioSl3"i#    ^<«e  that  are  adulterate,  and 

•  ettres  allowed  iz      .-j        jt-  x«  lm 

modetate.  introduced  by  mnovation ;  philo- 

sophy says  that  the  appebtes  of 
the  body  ought  not  to  be  angmentea  by  the 
mind  ;  and  intelligently  warns  us  not  to  stir  up 
hunger  by  aaturity  ;  not  to  stufi"  instead  of  fill- 
ing the  belly ;  to  avoid  all  enjoyments  that  may 
bnng  us  to  want,  and  all  meats  and  drinks  that 
procure  thirst  and  hunger,  as  in  the  service  of 
iove,  she  prescribes  us  to  take  such  an  object  as 
may  simply  satisfy  the  body's  real  need,  and 
may  not  stir  the  soul,  which  ought  only  barely 
to  follow  and  assist  the  body,  without  mixing 
in  the  affair.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  believe 
that  these  precepts,  which  also,  in  my  opinion, 
are  in  other  respects  somewhat  rigorous,  only 
apply  to  a  body  that  really  performs  its  office ; 
and  that  in  a  body  broken  with  age,  as  in  a 
weak  stomach,  tis  excusable  to  warm  and  sup- 
port it  by  art,  and,  by  the  meditation  of  the 
tancy,  to  restore  that  appetite  and  vivacity  it 
has  lost  in  itself? 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
during  thb  earthly  prison,  that  is  purely  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  and  that  we  injuriously 
dissever  a  man  alive,  and  that  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  regard  as  favourably,  at 
least,  the  use  of  pleasure  as  we  do  that  of  pain  ? 
This*  was  (for  example)  vehement  even  to  per- 
fection in  the  souls  of  the  saints  by  penitence ; 
the  body  had  there  naturallv  a  share  by  the 
right  of  union,  and  yet  might  have  but  little 
part  in   the  cause.     And   yet  are  they  not 


I  Juvenal,  iU.  S«. 

*  XenophoDi  BanfuM,  It.  sy* 

*  Horaea*  £>orf.  »i*  10.    '*  Who 


contented  that  it  should  barely  follow  and 
assist  the  afflicted  soul ;  they  have  afiiicted  it 
by  itself,  with  grievous  and  peculiar  torments, 
to  the  end  that,  by  emulation  of  one  another, 
the  soul  and  body  might  plunge  man  into 
misery,  by.so  much  more  salutiferons,  as  it  is 
more  painful  and  severe.  In  like  manner,  is  it 
not  injustice  in  bodily  pleasures  to  subdue  and 
keep  under  the  soul,  and  say  that  it  must 
therein  be  drae^ed  along,  as  to  some  enforced 
and  servile  obligation  and  necessity  7  'Tis 
rather  her  part  to  aid  and  cherish  them, 
there  to  present  herself  and  to  invite  them,  the 
authority  of  ruling  belonging  to  her ;  as  it  is 
also  her  part,  in  my  opimon,  in  pleasures  that 
are  proper  to  her,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the 
body  all  the  feeling  and  sense  it  is  capable  of, 
and  to  study  how  to  make  it  pleasant  and  use- 
ful to  it  For  it  is  good  reason,  as  they  say, 
that  the  body  should  not  pursue  its  appetites 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  mind ;  but  why  is  it  not 
also  reason  that  the  mind  should  not  pursue 
hers  to  the  preiudice  of  the  body  ? 

I  have  no  other  passion  to  keep  me  in  breath. 
What  avarice,  ambition,  quarrek, 
and  law-suits  dd  for  others,  who,    Theadrantagas 
like  me,  have  no  particular  em-    that  mft/b* 
ployment,  love  would  more  com-    JJJJ^  wi!Zi- 
modiously  do;  it  would  restore    Tanoedace. 
to  me  vieilancy,  sobriety,  care  as 
to  my  deportment  and  person ;  re-assure  my 
countenance  that  these  sour  looks,  these  de- 
formed and  pitiable  sour  looks  of  old  age, 
might  not  step  in  to  disgrace  it ;  would  aran 

fut  me  upon  sound  and  wise  studies,  by  which 
mi^ht  render  myself  more  loved  and  esteemed, 
clearing  my  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself,  and 
of  its  use,  and  re-integrate  it  to  itself ;  would 
divert  me  from  a  thousand  troublesome  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  melancholic  humours,  that  idle- 
ness and  ill  health  load  us  withal,  at  such  an 
age;  would  warm  again,  in  dreams  at  least, 
tlie  blood  that  nature  has  given  over ;  will  hold 
up  the  chin,  and  a  little  stretch  out  the  nerves, 
the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  life  of  that  poor  man 
who  is  going  full  drive  to  his  ruin.  But  I  very 
well  understand  that  is  a  commodity  very  hard 
to  recover.  By  weakness  and  long  experience 
our  taste  has  become  more  delicate  and  nice ; 
we  ask  most  when  we  bring  least,  and  will  have 
the  most  choice  when  we  least  deserve  to  be 
accepted.  Knowing  ourselves  tor  what  we  are, 
we  are  less  confident  and  more  distrustful; 
nothing  can  assure  us  of  being  beloved,  con- 
sidering our  condition  and  theirs.  I  am  out  of 
countenance  to  find  myself  in  company  with 
young  folks,  full  of  wantonness  and  vigour, 

Cv^tu  in  indomito  conetantior  Ingnine  ncmut 
Quam  nova  collibua  arbor  inhKret.* 


of  performing  well."    This  b  a  short  paiaphraia  on  the  db- 
ticb.  which  those  who  do  not  understand  Latin  most  be 
content  with ;  for  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Horace  conTcy 
,  such  Kress  ideas  that   I  do  not  choose  to  translate  them 
always  in  a  capacity  |  more  closely. 
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To  what  end  should  we  go  and  intrude  our 
miaery  amid  their  gay  and  sprightly  humours  ? 

PoMtnt  at  jorenes  Tit«re  feiridi, 
Multo  non  tine  rira, 
Dil^Muua  in  cineies  facem  V 

"  That  jirathi,  in  feirent  wiabes  bold. 
Not  without  laughter,  maj  behold 

A  toreh,  whose  early  fire 
Gould  er'ry  breaat  with  love  inflame, 
Now  faintly  spread  a  aieklv  gleam* 

And  in  a  amoke  expire.*' 

They  have  strength  and  reason  on  their  side ; 
let  us  give  way,  we  cannot  make  good  our 
ground ;  and  these  blossoms  of  springing  beauty 
suffer  not  themselves  to  be  handleid  by  sucn 
benumbed  hands,  nor  be  dealt  with  by  mere 
material  means;  for,  as  the  old  philosophei' 
answered  one  Uiat  jeered  him,  because  he  could 
not  gain  the  favour  of  a  youne  girl  he  made 
love  to :  ''  Friend,  the  hook  wiii  not  stick  in 
such  soft  cheese."  It  is  a  commerce  that  re- 
quires relation  and  correspondence ;  the  other 
pleasures  we  receive  may  be  acknowledged  by 
recompences  of  another  nature ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  paid  but  with  the  same  kind  of  coin.  In 
earnest,  in  this  sport,  the  nleasure  I  give  more 
tickles  my  imagination  tnan  that  1  receive. 
Now,  as  ne  has  nothing  of  generosity  in  him 
that  can  receive  a  courtesy  where  he  confers 
none,  it  must  needs  be  a  mean  soul  that  will 
owe  all,  and  can  be  contented  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
continual  charge ;  there  is  no  beau^,  favour, 
nor  privacy  so  exquisite,  that  a  gallant  man 
ought  to  desire  at  this  rate.  If  they  can  only 
be  Kind  to  us  out  of  pit^,  I  had  much  rather 
die  than  live  upon  cnarity.  I  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  in  the  style  that  I  saw  some  beg 
in  Italy,  Fate  ben  per  voi,  "  Do  good  to 
yourself;"  or  after  the  manner  ttiat  Cvrus 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  ''  Who  loves  himself  let 
him  follow  me."  '^  Comfort  yourself,"  some  one 
will  say  to  me,  "  with  women  of  your  own 
condition,  whose  company,  being  of  the  same 
ajB^,  will  render  itself  more  easy  to  you."  O 
ridiculous  and  stupid  composition  ! 

Nolo 
Barbam  Tellere  mortuo  leoni  ^ 


u 


Tear  not  the  ileeplng  lion's  beard  :'* 


Xenophon  uses  it  for  an  objection  and  an  accusa- 
tion against  Menon,  that  he  never  made  love 
to  any  but  old  women.  I  take  more  pleasure 
in  merely  seeing  the  just  and  sweet  mixture  of 
two  young  beauties,  or  only  meditating  it  in 
my  fancy,  than  to  be  myself  an  actor  m  one 
made  up  of  miserable  and  wan  old  age.  I 
leave  that  fantastic  appetite  to  the  Emperor 
Galba,  that  was  only  for  hs^  old  flesh  ;^  and 
to  this  poor  wretch  : 


1  Romee,  Od.  ir.  13,  S0. 
>  Bion ;  Laertioa,  6»  vUd, 

*  Martial,  z.  90,  0. 

*  Suetonioa,  in  vUd, 

*  OvU,  who  firom  hie  melandiol j  plaee  of  exile  writes  thna 
tohiawifiB.    Km  PomZo,  i,  4, 49, 


Painted 
beauties  reck- 
oned among 
deformitiea. 


O  ego  dii  faciant  talem  te  cemere  ppaaim, 

Caraque  mutatii  oscula  fcrre  eomia, 
Amplectique  meia  corpus  non  pingue  lacertia  P 

'*  O !  would  to  heaVn  I  such  might  thee  behold. 
To  kiss  those  locks  now  thou  in  cares  art  old. 
And  thy  worm  body  in  my  arms  enfold  f" 

and  amongst  the  chief  deformities,  I  reckon 
forced    and    artiBcial    beauty.      Emonez,    a 
young  courtezan  of  Chios,  think- 
ing by  fine  dressing  to  acquire 
the  beauty  that  nature  had  denied 
her,  came  to  the  philosopher  Ar- 
cesilaus,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  for  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love :  "•  Yes,"  replied  he,* 
/'  provided  it  be  not  with  a  factitious  and  so- 
phisticated beauty  like  thine."    The  uffliness 
of  a  confessed  old  a^e  is  to  me  less  ugly  and 
less    old  than   anouter   that    is 
polished  and  painted  up.     Shall       ^**^^ 
I  say  it  without  the  danger  of       thraeu 
having  my  throat  cut  ? — love,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  properly  and  naturally  in 
its  season,  but  in  the  age  next  to  childhood, 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  ehoro, 
Mtre  sagaces  falleret  hoepites, 
Discrimem  obscurum,  solutis 
Crinibus,  ambiguoque  rultn :' 

"  Who  in  the  virgin  choir  defies 
The  curious  stranget's  piring  eyes 
So  smooth  his  doubtful  cheeks  appear, 
80  loose,  ao  girlish,  flows  his  hair  t" 

and  beauty  the  same :  for  whereas  Homer  ex- 
tends it  so  far  as  to  the  budding  of  the  chin, 
Plato  himself  has  observed  this  as  rare.  And 
the  reason  why  the  sophist  Bion  so  pleasantly 
called  the  first  appearing  hairs  of  adolescence 
Aristogitons  and  Harmodians  is  sufficiently 
known.^  I  find  it  in  virility  already,  in  some 
sort,  a  little  out  of  date,  to  say  nothing  of 
old  age ; 

Importnnua  enim  tnmrolat  aridaa 
Quereus  :> 

'*  Love,  restless,  with  quick  motion  flioi    . 
From  wither'd  oaks  /' 

and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  wo- 
man, does  Y&rj  far  extend  the  advantage  of 
women,  ordaining  that  it  is  time  for  them  at 
thirty  years  old  to  convert  the  title  of  fair  into 
that  of  good.  The  shorter  authority  we  give 
him  over  our  lives  'tis  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  Do  but  observe  his  port ;  'tis  a  beardless 
boy.  Who  knows  not  how,  in  his  school,  they 
proceed  contrary  to  all  order?  study,  exer- 
cise, and  custom,  are  ways  for  insufficiency  to 
proceed,  by ;  there  novices  rule :  Amor  ordi" 
nem  nescU.^  "  I^ove  knows  no  rules."  Doubt- 
less his  conduct  is  much  more  graceful  when 
mixed  with  inadvertency  and  trouble ;  miscar- 
riages and  ill  successes  give .  him  appetite  and 


*  Laertius,  in  irita. 

'  Horace,  Od,  ii.  5.  SI. 
'  See  Plutarch,  on  Low, 

*  Horace,  Od,  ir.  IS.  9. 

'(*  St.  Jerome,  EpUt.  ad  Cknmat,    Anaereon,  long  befan 
him,  said  moeh  the  same  thing.    See  CMf  so,  Tene  S4. 
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grace ;  provided  it  be  sharp  and  eager,  'tis  no 
great  matter  whether  it  be  prudent  or  no ;  do 
but  observe  how  he  goes  reeling,  tripping,  and 
phiying ;  you  pat  him  in  the  stocks  when  you 
guide  liim  by  art  and  wisdom ;  and  restrain 
bis  divine  liberty  when  you  put  him  into  those 
hairy  and  callous  hands. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  often  hear  them  set  forth 
this  intelligence  as  entirely  spiritual,  and  dis- 
dain to  put  the  interest  the  senses  there  have 
into  consideration :  everything  there  serves 
turn ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
that  we  have  excused  the  weakness  of  their 
understandinffs  in  fiivour  of  their  outward 
beauty ;  bat  bave  never  seen  that  in  favour  of 
a  mind,  how  mature  and  well-disposed  soever, 
any  one  would  lend  a  hand  to  a  body  that  was 
never  so  little  decayed.  Why  does  not  some 
one  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that  noble 
Socratical  contract  and  exchange  of  body  for 
soul  ?  purehasine,  at  the  price  of  her  thighs,  a 
philosophical  and  spiritual  intelligence  and  re- 
generation, the  highest  value  she  can  get  for 
them.  Plato'  ordains,  in  his  Laws^  that  he 
who  has  performed  any  signal  and  advan- 
tageous exploit  in  war,  may  not  be  refused 
durine  the  whole  expedition,  whatever  his  age 
or  deformity  may  be,  a  kiss  or  any  other  amo- 
rous favour  from  any  woman  whatever.  What 
he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  recommendation  of 
military  valour,  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in 
recommendation  of  any  other  good  quality? 
And  why  does  not  some  woman  take  a  fancy 
to  prepossess,  over  her  companions^  the  glory 
of  this  chaste  love  ?    I  say  cnaste, 

Nam  ti  qnuido  ad  pnelU  veotain  ert« 
Ut  qooodam  in  stipiiUi  nufoiM  line  viribiu  ignis 
IncuMim  forit  :* 

**  For  wh«n  Co  join  loft'e  battle  tbef  enn^ 
Lika  Are  in  atraw  thtj  weakly  apend  chair  rago  t*' 

the  vices  that  are  stifled  in  the  thought  are 
not  the  worst. 

To  conclude  this  notable  commentary,  which 
has  escaped  from  me  in  a  torrent  of  chatter, 
a  torrent  sometimes  impetuous  and  hurtful, 

Ut  miHom  iponsl  fnrtiro  munere  malum 

Proenrrit  casto  rirginia  a  ftremio, 
Qnod  miierae  obliue  molli  rab  vettc  locatiun, 

Dum  adrantu  matria  prMilit,  exeutitur, 
Atque  ilttid  prono  praecepa  agitur  decurmu : 

Buic  manat  tmti  cooKiiu  ore  rabor»' 

"  Aa  a  Mr  apple,'  by  a  lorer  icni 
To  '•  miaCrcM  for  a  priTate  compliment. 
Whieh  tumbles  from  the  modeet  vir^a'a  li^, 
Where  the  bad  quite  focgot  lt«  by  mithap, 
Wlien  itarting  aa  her  mother  opea  the  door, 
And  falls  oot  of  her  aarmcnta  on  the  floor  I 
While  as  it  roHs.  anashe  l>etray8  surprise, 
A  guilty  bloah  her  &ir  complexion  dyea," 

I  say  that  males  and  females  are  cast  in  the 


*  Oeorgie.  iiL  98.  The  application  which  Mootaicne  here 
makes  of  Virgil's  words  is  very  extnordinary,  aa  wiU  vpear 
immediately  to  thoee  who  wiU  be  at  the  paina  of  eooaaitiBg 
theoriginaL 


same  mould,  and  that,  education  and  custom 
excepted,  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
great.  Plato  indifferently  invites  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  the  society  of  all  studies,  exer- 
cises, commands,  and  occupations,  military 
and  civil,  in  his  commonwealth ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher Antisthenes  took  away  all  distinction 
between  their  virtue  and  ours.^  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  accuse  one  sex  than  to  excuse  the 
other :  'tis  the  old  saying :  "  the  pot  and  the 
kettle.'' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  COACHS8. 


they  say 
bleaa  you, 
whenyott 


It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  when 
great  authors  write  of  causes,  they  not  only 
make  use  of  those  they  think  to  be  Uie  true 
causes  really,  but  also  of  such  as  they  believe 
are  not  so,  provided  they  have  some  beauty  and 
invention  ;  they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough, 
if  it  be  ingeniously.  We  cannot  make  ourselves 
sure  of  the  supreme  cause ;  and  therefore  col- 
lect a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
accidentally  be  amongst  them, 

Namque  nnam  dieera  eaoaam 
Non  aatis  est,  rerum  ploxes,  unde  ana  tamen  dt.* 

"  And  thua  my  muse  a  atore  of  caoaea  brioga; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  things, 
Tho*  by  one  single  cause  th'  efl^t  is  done. 
Yet  since  'tis  hid,  a  thousand  mmst  be  ahowB» 
That  we  may  aurely  liU  thmt  aingle  one." 

Will  you  ask  me  whence  the  custom  of  bless- 
ing those  that  sneeze  ?  we  break  ^^j 
wind  three  several  ways ;  that  Oodi 
which  sallies  from  below  is  too  ]^^_ 
filthy ;  that  which  breaks  out  "*•■■■• 
from  the  mouth  carries  with  it  some  reproach 
for  having  eaten  too  much ;  the  third  eruption 
is  sneezing,  which,  because  it  proceeds  from 
the  head^  and  is  without  offence,  we  give  it  this 
civil  reception.  Do  not  laugh  at  this  distinc- 
tion, for  tney  say  'tis  Aristotle's.' 

I  tliink  I  have  read  in  Plutarch'  (who,  of  all 
the  authors  I  ever  conversed  with,  is  he  that 
has  best  mixed  art  with  nature,  and  judgment 
with  knowledge),  giving  a  reason 
for  the  rising  ot  uie  stomach  in    ^J  ff?P'*  .. 

.,  .,     ,     ^         .  .%.-.-       are  apt  to  Tomit 

those  that  are  at  sea,  that  it  is  atsM. 
occasioned  by  fear,  havine  found 
out  some  reason  by  whicn  he  proves  that  fear 
may  produce  such  an  effect.  I,  who  am  very 
subject  to  being  sick,  know  very  well  tliatthat 
cause  concerns  not  me ;  and  know  it,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  necessary  experience.  With- 
out instancing  what  has  been  told  me,  that  the 
same  thing  onen  happens  in  beasts,  especially 
hogs,  free  firom  all  apprehension  of  danger;  and 
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what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me  of  him- 
selfy  that  being  very  subject  to  it,  the  disposition 
to  vomit  has  three  or  four  times  gone  off  him, 
being  very  much  afraid  in  a  violent  storm,  as 
it  happened  to  that  ancient,  Pejus  vexabar, 
quam  ut  periculum  mihi  succurreret  ;^  ''I  was 
too  ill  to  think  of  my  danger."  I  was 
never  afraid  upon  the  water,  nor,  indeed, 
any  where  else  (and  I  have  had  just  occa- 
sions enough  before  my  eyes,  if  death  be 
one),  so  as  to  be  confounded  and  lose  my  judg- 
ment. Fear  springs  sometimes 
What  feu  ia.  as  well  from  want  of  judgment  as 
from  want  of  courage.  All  the 
dangers  I  have  been  in,  I  have  looked  upon 
without  winking,  with  an  open,  sound,  and 
entire  sight;  and  besides,  a  man  must  have 
courage  to  fear.  It  has  formerly  served  me 
better  than  some  others,  so  to  order  my  retreat, 
that  it  was,  if  not  without  fear,  nevertheless 
without  affright  and  astonishment ;  it  was  stir- 
ring indeed,  but  not  amazed  nor  stupified. 
Great  souls  go  yet  much  farther,  and  represent 
flights  not  only  sound  and  firm,  but  moreover 
fierce.  Let  us  make  a  relation  of  that  which 
Alcibiades  reports'  of  Socrates,  his  fellow  in 
arms:  *^  I  found  him,"  says  he,  "after  the 
rout  of  our  army,  him  and  JLaches,  in  the  rear 
of  those  that  fled  ;  and  considered  him  at  my 
leisure,  and  in  security,  for  1  was  mounted  on  a 

food  horse,  and  he  on  foot,  and  had  so  fought, 
took  notice,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
judgment  and  resolution  he  snewed,  in  compa- 
rison of  Laches ;  and  then  the  bravery  of  his 
niarch,  nothing  different  from  his  ordinary  gait : 
his  sight  firm  and  regular,  considering  and 
judging  what  passed  about  him,  looking  one 
whue  upon  those,  and  then  upon  others,  mends 
and  enemies,  after  such  a  manner  as  encouraged 
the  one,  and  signified  to  the  others  that  he 
would  sell  his  life  dear  to  any  one  that  should 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  and  so  they  came 
off;  for  people  are  not  willing  to  attack  such 
kind  of  men,  but  pursue  those  they  see  are  in 
a  fright."  This  is  the  testimony  of  this  great 
captain,  which  teaches  us  what  we  every  day 
see,  that  nothing  so  much  throws  us  into  dan- 
gers as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  get  our- 
selves clear  of  them  :  Qud  timoris  minus  est, 
eo  minus  forme  pericuU  est,^  "  Where  there 
is  least  fear,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  least 
danger."  Our  people  are  to  blame  to  say  that 
such  a  one  is  afraid  of  death,  when  he  expi'esses 
that  he  thinks  of  it,  and  foresees  it.  Foresight 
is  equally  convenient  in  what  concerns  us, 
whether  good  or  ill :  to  consider  and  judge  of 
the  danger  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  to  being 
astonished  thereat.  I  do  not  find  myself  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
this  passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  oth^  vehement 
passion  whatever ;  if  I  was  once  conquered  and 
beaten  down,  I  should  never  rise  again  very 


^  SenecB,  SpUt.  53. 
•  Plato,  Btutqu^, 


sound ;  whoever  should  once  make  my  soul 
lose  her  footing,  would  never  set  it  upright 
again ;  she  retastes  and  researches  herself  too 
profoundly,  and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and 
therefore  would  never  let  the  wound  she  had 
received  heal  and  cicatrise.  It  has  been  well 
for  me  that  no  sickness  has  ever  yet  discom- 
posed it ;  at  every  charge  made  upon  me,  I 
make  my  utmost  opposition  and  best  defence ; 
by  whicn  means  the  first  that  should  rout  ine, 
would  disable  me  from  ever  rallying  a^n.  I 
have  no  after-game  to  play ;  on  which  side 
soever  the  inundation  breaks  my  banks,  I  lie 
open,  and  am  drowned  without  remedy.  Epi- 
curus says^  that  a  wise  man  can  never  become 
a  fool ;  and  I  |i&ve  an  opinion  converse  to  this 
sentence,  which  is,  that  he  who  has  once  been 
a  very  fool,  will  never  after  be  very  wise.  God 
gave  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and  pas- 
sions proportionable  to  the  means  I  have  to 
withstand  them ;  nature  having  laid  me  open 
on  the  one  side,  has  covered  me  on  the  other : 
having  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  has  armed 
me  with  insensibility,  and  an  apprehension 
regular  or  dull. 

Now  I  cannot  long  endure  ^and  when  I  was 
young  much  less  endured)  either  coach,  litter, 
or  boat,  and  hate  all  other  riding  but  on  horse- 
back, both  in  the  city  and  country  ;  but  I  can 
worse  endure  a  litter  than  a  coach,  and,  ^y  the 
same  reason,  better  a  rough  agitation  upon  the 
water,  whence  tear  is  produced,  than  the 
motion  of  a  calm.  At  the  little  jerks  of  oars, 
stealing  the  vessel  from  under  us,  I  find,  I  know 
not  how,  both  my  head  and  my  stomach  dis- 
ordered ;  neither  can  I  endure  to  sit  upon  a 
tottering  stool.  When  the  sail  or  the  current 
carries  us  equally,  or  if  we  are  towed,  those 
equal  agitations  ao  not  disturb  me  at  all.  'Tis 
an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  me,  and  most 
of  all  when  most  slow.  I  cannot  otherwise 
express  it.  The  physicians  have  ordered  me  to 
squeeze  and  gird  myself  about  the  bottom  of  my 
belly  with  a  napkin,  to  remedy  this  accident; 
which  however  1  have  not  tried,  being  accus- 
tomed to  wrestle  with  my  own  defects,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  myself. 

Would  my  memory  serve  me,  I  should  not 
think  my  time  ill  spent  in  setting  down  here 
the  infinite  variety  that  history  presents  os  of 
the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of  war; 
various,  according  to  the  nations,  and  according 
to  the  ages ;  in  my  opinion  of  great  necessity 
and  effect ;  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  very  lately,  in  our  fathers'  time,  the 
Hungarians  made  very  advanta^ns  use  of 
them  against  the  Turks;  having  in  every  one 
of  them  a  targetteer  and  a  musketeer,  and  a 
number  of  harquebuses,  ranged  along,  loaded 
and  ready,  the  whole  protects  by  shield-work, 
like  a  galliot.    They  made  the  firont  of  their 
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battle  with  three  thouaand  sacb  coaches ;  and, 
after  the  cannon  had  played,  made  them  all 
pour  in  their  shot  upon  tne  enemy,  and  made 
them  swallow  that  yoUey  before  toey  tasted  of 
the  rest,  which  was  no  slight  instalment;  and 
that  done,  these  chariots  charged  into  their 
squadrons  to  break  them,  and  make  way  for 
the  rest :  besides  the  use  they  might  maxe  of 
tbem  to  flank  their  troops,  in  a  place  of  danger 
marching  in  the  field,  or  to  coyer  a  buildmg 
and  fortify  it  in  haste.  In  my  time,  a  sentle- 
man  in  one  of  our  frontierB,  unwieldy  or  body, 
and  not  beine  able  to  procure  a  horse  able  to 
carry  his  weiffht,  haying  a  quarrel,  rode  up  and 
down  in  a  cnariot  of  this  fiuhion,  and  round 
great  conyenienoe  in  it.  But  let  us  leaye  these 
chariots  of  war. 

As  if  their  insignificance  had  not  been  suflB- 
ciently  known  by  better  prooft,  the  last  kings 
of  our  first  race  trayeUed  m  a  chariot  drawn  by 
I  four  oxen.'  Mark  Anthony  was  the  first  at 
Rome  that  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  a 
coach  by  lions,  and  a  singing  wench  with  him.* 
Helionibalus*  did  since  as  much,  calling  him- 
self Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and  was 
also  diawn  by  tigm,  taking  upon  him  the  per* 
son  of  the  god  Bacchus;  he  also  sometunes 
harnessed  two  stags  to  his  coach,  another  time 
four  do^  at  another  four  naked  wenches, 
cau«in^  Tumself  to  be  drawn  by  them  in  pomp, 
he  bemg  stark  naked  too.  The  Emperor 
Firmus^  caused  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by 
ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  fly  than  roll. 

The  strangeness  of  these  myentions  puts  this 
other  fimcy  in  my  head ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
pusulanjmity  in  monarchs,  and  a 
testimony  that  they  do  not  them- 
selyes sufficiently  understand  what 
they  are,  when  they  study  to  make 
themselves  honoured,  and  to  ap- 
pear great  by  excessive  expense ;  it  were  excu- 
sable in  a  foreign  eoontnr,  where  they  are 
strangers,  but   amongst   tneir   own    subjects, 
where  they  may  do  what  they  please,  they 
derive  from  their  dignity  itself  the  most  supreme 
degree  of  honour  to  which  they  can  arrive ;  as, 
methinks,  it  is  superfluous  in  a  private  gentle- 
man to  go  finely  dressed  at  home :  his  iiouse, 
his  attendance,   and   his  kitchen,  sufficiently 
answer  for  him.    The  advice  that  Isocrates' 
gave  bis  kins  seems  to  be  grounded  udou  rea- 
son:  '*  that  he  should  be  splendid  in  plate  and 
furniture,  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  expense  of  dura- 
tion, that  devolves  to  his  successors,  and  that 
he  should  avoid  all  magnificence  that  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  forgotten."     I  loved  to  go  fine, 
when  I  was  a  younger  brother,  for  want  of  other 
omaoient,  and  it  became  me  well ;  there  are 
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some  upon  whom  rich  clothes  weep.  We  have 
strange  stories  of  the  frugality  of  oor  kings 
about  their  own  persons,  and  in  their  gifts ; 
kings  that  were  great  both  in  reputation,  ya- 
lour,  and  fortune.  Demosthenes'  mightily 
stickles  against  the  law  of  the  ThepaUie 
city,  that  assigned  the  public  money,  how  it 
money  for  the  pomp  of  their  pub-  "'"fjji^ 
lie  plays  and  festivals;  he  would  **'^™ 
that  their  greatness  should  be  seen  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships  well  equipped,  and  good  armies 
well  provided  for ;  ana  there  is  good  reason  to 
condemn  Theophrastus,' who,  in  his  Book  of 
Riches,  has  laid  down  a  contrary  opinion,,  tn  1 
maintains  that  sort  of  expense  to  be  the  'x'.e 
firuit  of  opulence ;  they  are  delights,  b*ys 
AristoUe,'  that  only  please  the  lowest  sort  of 
the  people ;  and  that  vanish  from  the  memory 
so  soon  as  they  are  sated  with  them,  and  for 
which  no  serious  and  judicious  man  can  haye 
any  esteem.'  This  money  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  more  royally,  as  more  profitably, 
justly,  and  durably,  laid  out  in  ports,  harbours, 
walls,  and  fortifications ;  in  sumptuous  build- 
ing, churches,  hospitals,  colleges ;  the  regene- 
ration of  streets  and  roads,  wherein  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Thirteenth  will  leave  a  laudable 
memory  to  future  times;  and  wherein  our 
Queen  Ca^erine  would,  to  all  posterity,  mani- 
fest her  natural  liberality  and  munificence,  did 
her  means  equal  her  atTeciiou.  Fortune  has 
done  me  a  great  despite,  in  interrupting  the 
noble  structure  of  the  Pout-Neuf  of  our  great 
city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hopes  of  seeing 
it  finished  before  I  die. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  subjects,  who  are 
daily  spectators  of  these  triumphs,  that  their 
own  riches  are  exposed  before  them,  and  that 
they  are  entertained  at  their  own  expense :  for 
the  people  are  apt  to  presume  of  kings,  as  we 
do  of  our  servants,  that  they  are  to  take  care  to 
proyide  us  all  things  necessary,  in  abundance, 
but  not  to  touch  it  themselves.  And  therefore 
the  Emperor  Galba,  being  pleased  with  a 
•musician  that  played  to  him  at  supper,  called 
for  his  cash-box,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
crowns  that  he  took  out  of  it,  with  these  words : 
«  This  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my  own."^' 
And  it  so  fidls  out  that  the  people,  for  the  most 
part,  have  reason  on  their  side ;  and  that  their 
princes  feed  tiieir  eyes  with  what  they  once  iiad 
to  fill  their  bellies  withal. 

Liberality  itself  is  not  in  its  true  lustre  in  a 
soyerei^  hand ;  private  men  haye  therein  the 
most  neht ;  for,  to  take  it  ex- 
actly,  a  king  has  nothing  properly  ^^^  ^  |^ 
his  own ;  he  owes  eyen  nimself  to  oomes  a  kiaf, 
others ;  authority  is  not  given  in  JjlJJJJ  ^^^ 
favour  of  the  magistrate,  but  of 
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the  people.  A  saperior  is  never  made  so  for  his 
own  profit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  inferior ;  a 
physician  for  the  sick  person,  and  not  for  himself ; 
all  ma^tracy,  as  well  as  all  art,  has  its  end 
out  of  Itself:  jPinUa  ars  in  se  vertatur.^  *'  No 
art  is  comprehended  within  itself/'  Wherefore 
the  governors  of  young  princes,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  imprint  in  them  this  virtue  of 
liberality,  and  to  preach  to  them  to  deny  no- 
thing, and  to  think  nothing  so  well  spent  as 
what  they  give,  a  doctrine  that  I  have  Known 
in  great  credit  in  my  time,  either  have  more 
particular  regard  to  tneir  own  profit  than  that 
of  their  roaster,  or  ill  understand  to  whom  they 
speak.  It  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  imprint  libe- 
rality in  him,  who  has  as  much  as  he  will  to 
supply  it  widi,  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and 
the  estimate  of  it  not  being  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  gift,  but  to  the  w^th  of  him  who 
bestows  it,  it  comes  to  nothing  in  so  mighty 
hands;  they  find  themselves  prodigal  before 
they  are  reputed  liberal :  and  yet  it  is  but  of 
little  recommendation,  in  comparison  of  other 
royal  virtues :  and  the  only  one,  as  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  said,'  that  suits  well  with  tyranny 
itself.  I  should  rather  teach  him  this  verse  of 
the  ancient  labourer :' 

"  Whoever  will  have  aigood  crop,  must  sow  with 
bis  hi^nd,  and  not  pour  out  of  the  sack :"  that 
he  must  disperse  it  abroad,  and  not  lay  it  on  a 
heap  in  one  place :  and  that,  as  he  has  to  give, 
or  rather  to  pay  and  restore  to  so  many  people, 
according  as  they  have  deserved,  he  oueht  to 
be  a  faithful  and  discreet  dbposer.  If  the 
liberality  of  a  prince  be  without  measure  or 
discretion,  I  had  rather  he  were  covetous. 
Royal  virtue  seems  most  to  consist  in  justice ; 

and,  of  all  the  parts  of  justice, 
SSS^nSS    that  best  denotes  a  king  which 

accompanies  liberality ;  oecause 
they  have  particularly  reserved  it  to  be  per- 
formed by  themselves,  whereas  all  other  sorts 
of  justice  they  remit  to  the  administration  of 
others.  An  immoderate  bounty  is  a  very  weak 
means  to  acquire  them  good- will,  for  it  checks 
more  people  than  it  allures :  Qtw  in  plures  usus 
My  minus  in  mvUos  uti  pomx.  .  .  .  Quid 
autem  est  stuliius,  quam  ^uod  Ubenter  facias^ 
curare  ui  id  diuHus  facem  non possis?  "  By 
how  much  more  you  ezereise  it  to  manv,  by  so 
much  less  will  you  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so  to 
many  iQore.  And  what  greater  folly  can  there 
be.  than  to  order  it  so  that  what  you  would  do 
willingly  you  cannot  do  long  V*  and  if  it  be 
confeireSd  without  due  respect  of  merit,  it  puts 
him  out  of  countenance  that  receives  it,  and  is 
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received  withont  grace.    Tyrants    -.^^^  ^^^ 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred    ^^^hoM  £iak 
of  the  people,  by  the  hands  of  the    tifey  hare  na. 
very  men  they  nlive  unjustly  ad-    jjjj^^' 
vanced ;  such  kind  of  men  think- 
ing to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
benefits  unduly  received,  if  they  manifest  to 
have  him  in  hatred  and  disdain,  of  whom  they 
hold  them,  and  thus  associate  themselves  to 
the  common  judgment  and  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  a  prince  profuse  in  gifts,  grow 
unreasonable  in  asking,  and  accommodate 
themselves  not  to  reason  but  example.  We 
have,  indeed,  very  often  reason  to  blush  at  our 
own  impudence ;  we  are  overpaid,  according  to 
justice,  when  the  recompense  equals  our  ser- 
vice ;  for  do  we  owe  nothing  of  natural  obliga- 
tion to  our  princes  ?  If  he  bears  our  charges, 
he  does  too  much :  'tis  enough  that  he  contri- 
butes to  them ;  the  overplus  is  called  benefit, 
which  cannot  be  exacted,  for  the  very  name  of 
liberality  sounds  of  liberty.  There  is  no  end  of 
it,  as  we  use  it ;  we  never  reckon  what  we  have 
received  ;  we  care  only  for  the  future  liberality  ;^ 
wherefore,  the  more  a  prince  exhausts  himself 
in  giving,  the  poorer  he  grows  in  friends.  How- 
should  he  satisfy  desires,  that  still  increase  tiie 
more  they  are  fulfilled  ?  He  who  has  his  thoughts 
upon  taking,  never  thinks  of  what  he  has 
taken:  covetousness  has  nothing  so  much  its 
own  as  ingratitude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  will  not  do  amiss  in 
this  place,  to  serve  the  kings  of  these  times  for 
a  touchstone  to  know  whether  their  gifts  are 
well  or  ill  bestowed,  and  to  see  how  much 
better  that  emperor  conferred  them  than  they 
do,  who  are  reduced  to  borrow  of  their  un- 
known subjects^  and  rather  of  them  whom  they 
have  wronged,  than  of  them  on  whom  they 
have  conferred  their  benefits,  and  so  receive 
aids,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  gratuitous  but 
the  name.  Croesus  reproadied  nim  with  his 
bounty,  and  cast  up  to  how  much  his  treasure 
would  have  amounted,  if  he  had  been  a  little 
closer -fisted.  He  had  a  mind  to  justify  his 
liberality,  and  therefore  sent  dispatches  into  all 

Earts,  to  the  grandees  of  his  dominions,  whom 
e  had  particularly  advanced,  entreating  every 
one  of  them  to  supply  him  wiUi  as  much  money 
as  they  could,  for  a  pressing  occasion,  and  to 
send  him  a  particular  of  wlmt  every  one  could 
advance.  When  all  the  answers  were  brought 
to  him,  every  one  of  his  friends,  not  thinking  it 
enough  barely  to  offer  him  only  so  much  as  be 
had  received  from  his  bounty,  having  added  to 
it  a  great  deal  of  hb  own,  it  appeared  that 
the  sum  amounted  to  much  more  than  Croe- 
sus's savings  would;  Whereupon  Cyrus :  *^  I 
am  n»t,"  said  he,  ''  less  fund  of  nches  than 


eonTince  PSndmr  that  he  liftd  in  one  of  hit  pooou  intettod 
too  many  fmbles. 

*  So,  one  of  our  own  wits  deflnee  gntUudo  to  be  *'  n  livciy 
•ense  of  fntnie  IkToon." 
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other  princefl,  but  rather  a  better  hiuband  of 
them:  yon  see  with  how  small  a  vmitnie  I 
have  ac^aired  the  inestimable  treasure  of  so 
many  friends;  and  how  mnch  more  faiUiful 
treasuien  they  are  to  me,  than  mercenary  men 
withoat  obligation  or  affection  would  be ;  and 
.  my  money  tetter  laid  up  than  in  chests,  bring- 
ing npon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt  of 
otner  princes/'^ 
The  emperors  excnsed  the  niperfluitv  of  their 
plays  and  public  spectacles,  by  Uie 
tIm  tzpeuM      reason  that  their  anthority  did, 

at  theTSuT"  "*  ^"*®  ^^  ^*^  ^^•^^  ^°  outward 
•peeteelea,  wh7  appearance),  depend  npon  the 
Boc  jiutuubte.    will  of  the  neople  of  Rome,  who, 

time  out  ot  mmd,  had  been  ac- 
castomed  to  be  entertuned  and  caressed  with 
tnch  shows  and  excesses.  But  they  were  pri- 
vate men  who  had  nourished  this  custom,  to 
gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and  companions, 
and  chiefly  out  of  their  own  purses,  by  such 
profusion  and  magnificence;  it  had  quite  another 
taste,  when  thev  were  the  masters  who  came 
to  imitate  if :  Pecuniarum  trandatio  a  jtutis 
damijus  ad  aUenos  rum  debet  tiberalis  naeri:* 
"  The  transferring  of  money  from  the  ri^ht 
owners  to  strangers,  ought  not  to  have  the  title 
of  liberality."  Philip,  seeing  his  son  sought 
by  presents  to  gain  tlie  affection  of  the  Mace- 
donians, reprimanded  him  in  a  letter  after  this 
manner :  '*  What !  hast  thou  a  mind  that  thy 
subiects  look  upon  thee  as  their  cash-keeper, 
ana  not  as  their  king  7  Wilt  thou  tamper  with 
them  to  win  theur  affections  ?  Do  it  then  by 
the  benefits  of  thy  virtue,  and  not  by  those  of 
thy  chest"* 

And  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  bring 
and  plant  within  the  theatre  a  mat  number  of 
vast  trees,  with  all  their  branches  in  their  full 
verdure,  representing  a  great  shady  forest,  dis* 
posed  in  excellent  order ;  and  the  first  day  to 
throw  into  it  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  a  thousand  boars,  and  a  thousand  fallow- 
deer,  to  be  killed  and  disposed  of  by  the  people ; 
the  next  day,  to  cause  a  hundred  great  lions, 
a  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears 
to  be  killed  in  their  presence ;  and  for  the  third 
dav,  to  make  three  nundred  pair  of  gladiators 
fignt  it  out  to  the  death,  as  the  emperor  Probus 

did.*  It  was  also  very  fine  to  see 
SS/SijE''  *^*^  ^••*  amphitheatres,  all  faced 
tbtfttiw.  with  marble  without,  curiously 

wroueht  with  figures  and  statues, 
and  the  inside  sparkling  with  rare  decorations 
and  enrichments, 

Baltaos*  en  gvmailt,  en  ilUta  poitiew  mo  :* 


>  Cieero,  4^  Cti 
s  Id.  i6.  H.  16. 


L14. 


*  VopiMtts,  im  9Ua,  e.  Ip. 

•  '•Ikiiownot,'*M7iMr.Co«to,"wbatiittrictl7tob«im- 
dcntood  hen  by  the  wotd  baUtut.  lo  the  uophitbcfttrct  tbia 
term  WM  applied  to  cntaio  ttepa  that  wera  bigbcr  and  wider 
than  the  otben.  aa  may  be  aaen  In  the  Antiqiiltiea  of  Father 
llont&ucoB,  torn.  Ui.  part  U.  p.  186,   Fethcr  Tadiait,  io  hia 


"  Behold  a  belt  with  jewel*  glotioue  made, 
And  a  fine  portko  with  gold  o'erlaid  :'* 

all  the  sides  of  this  vast  space  were  filled  and 
environed,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
three  or  four  score  ranges  of  seats,  all  or  marble 
also,  and  covered  with  cushions, 

Eieat,  inqolt, 
8i  podor  eet,  et  depaMno  enrgat  eqveetri, 
Cmna  res  1^  non  euBciti' 

"  Begone,  your  mean*  miffiee  not  law,  he  eriee, 
For  ahame,  from  off  the  noble  euehUm  rise :" 

where  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  sit  at 
their  ease :  and  the  place  below,  where  the 
plavs  were  played,  to  make  it  by  art  first  open 
ana  cleft  into  chinks,  representing  caves,  tnat 
vomited  out  the  beasts  designed  for  the  spec- 
tacle; and  then,  secondlv,  to  be  overflowed 
with  a  deep  sca,  full  or  sea  -  monsters,  and 
covered  wito  ships  of  war,  to  represent  a  naval 
batUe ;  and.  thirdly,  to  make  it  drj^  and  even 
again,  for  the  combats  of  the  gladiators ;  and 
for  the  fourth  scene,  to  have  it  strewed  with 
vermilion  and  storax  instead  of  sand,  there  to 
make  a  solemn  feast  for  all  that  infinite  number 
of  people,  the  last  act  of  one  single  day.  - 

Qiiotiee  noe  deeeendentb  arenie 
.  Vidlmni  in  partea,  raptaque  roragine  terrw 
EmeralMe  fena.  et  iiadem  eeepe  latcbria, 
Anrea  cum  croeeo  ereremnt  arbuta  Ubro  I  •  -  - 
Kee  tolom  nobia  eilTeatria  oemere  monatra 
Contigit ;  aeqaoreoe  ego  earn  eertantibua  oraia 
Speetavi  Tituloa,  et  eqnonun  nomine  dignum, 
8ed  defotme  poena.* 

'*  How  often,  when  epeetatora,  have  we  aeen 
Part  of  the  apaciona  theatre  aink  in. 
And,  fhMn  a  andden  chaam  in  the  earth. 
Start  up  wild  beaata :  then  preaeptlr  give  birth 
Unto  a  ahining  grore  of  golden  bow*ra, 
Of  ahmbe  thatbloaaomM  with  enamell'd  flow'ra? 
Nor  yet  of  aylran  monatera  had  we  eight 
Alone ;  I  aaw  aea-calToa  with  wild  beara  light ; 
And  a  deformed  aort  <rf  cattle  came. 
Which  ri?er  or  aea^hoiaea  we  might  name.'* 

Sometimes  they  made  a  high  mountain  rise, 
full  of  finit  and  other  trees  in  full  fruit  ana 
foliage,  sending  down  rivulets  of  water  from  the 
top,  as  from  ^e  mouth  of  a  fountain ;  other  whiles 
a  great  ship  was  seen  to  come  rolling  in,  which 
opened  ana  divided  of  itself;  and,  uler  ha  vine 
disgorged  from  the  hold  four  or  Aye  hundred 
beasts  for  fight,  closed  again,  and  vanished 
without  help ;  at  other  times,  from  the  floor  of 
this  place  tiiey  made  spouts  of  perfumed  waters 
dart  their  streams  upward,  ana  so  high  as  to 
besprinkle  all  that  infinite  multitude.  To  de- 
fend diemsdves  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
they  had  that  vast  place,  one  while  covered  over 
with  purple  corUuns  of  needle- work,  and  by  and 


UOn  and  Fireneh  Dicdonaiy,  aaya  that  the  word  ia  need  bv 
Yitrarlna  to  denote  a  belt  or  girdle  roond  the  bottom  and 
topofaeolnmn.  Whether  jewela  would  make  a  better  A^[nra 
then  than  on  Montraa^n*a  atepe,  I  leave  to  the  determina* 
Uon  of  the  eonnoiaaeura.*' 

•  Calpomloa,  Eelog.  7.  entitled  Temphm,  Tcrae  C 
7  JuTonal,  iil.  ISS. 

•  Calpumiaa,  ut  tmjrra,  rerae  04. 
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tyy  with  silk  of  sometimes  one  sometimes  another 
colour,  which  they  could  draw  off  or  on  in  a 
moment,  as  they  had  a  mind  : 

QaamTis  aon  modieo  odeaot  tpeeCaeiiU  Mk, 
Vela  redttcuntar,  cam  Teoit  Hennogeafl».t 

"  The  cnrUinsi  tho'  the  ■aa  does  eeorcb  the  ikiD, 
Are,  whea  Hennogeiue  appean,  drawn  in." 

The  net-work  also  that  was  set  before  the 
people,  to  defend  them  irom  the  violence  of 
tl^ese  turned-out  beasts,  was  interwoven  with 
gold  - 

Ano  qnoqae  toiCa  ntaHgnt 
Retia.* 


«« 


And  wovMi  BeCi  NAdgent  m  with  gold. 


»» 


If  there  be  any  thing  excusable  in  such  excesses 
as  these,  it  is  where  the  novel^  and  invention 
create  the  wonder  and  admiration,  not  the  ex- 
pense :  even  in  these  vanities  we  discover  how 
fertile  those  ages  were  in  other  kind  of  wits 
than  these  of  ours.  It  is  with  this  sort  of  fer- 
tility as  with  other  products  of  nature ;  it  is  not 
to  say  she  there  employed  her  utmost  force ; 
we  do  not  go,  we  ratoer  wander  up  and  down, 
this  way  and  that ;  we  turn  back  the  road  we 
came.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in 
every  way;  we  neither  see  far  forward  nor 
backward  ;  our  understandins  comprehends 
little,  and  lives  but  a  little  while ;  'tis  short, 
both  in  extent  of  time  and  extent  of  matter : 

Vixere  fortee  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  MdomneiiUachrjmuihUee, 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte.3 

**  Before  Atridfls,  braftt  In  flght, 
Reigned  many  kinge ;  but  endless  night 
To  all  denies  our  tears  and  praise. 
Pot  nerer  were  they  graced  with  laye." 

Et  supera  bellum  Tliebanam,  et  ftinera  Trojse, 
llulti  alias  alii  quoque  res  cectnere  poetae  t* 

**  And  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  TYoy 
On  Mher  things  beids  did  their  song  empl<qr  '*" 

and  the  narrative  of  Solon,*  of  what  he  had 
got  out  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  touching  the 
long  life  of  their  state,  and  their  manner  of 
learning  and  preserving  foreign  histories,  is 
not,  methinks,  a  testimony  to  be  slitfhted  in 
this  consideration.  Si  hUermimitam  tn  amnet 
partes  magnitudinem  regionum  vidaremus,  et 
temponim,  in  guam  se  iryicieru  animus  et  in» 
tenaenSf  ita  laii  lonaeque  peregrinatur^  ut  nti^ 
lam  Oram  ultimi  maeat,  in  ana  possit  insistere : 
in  hoc  immensUate  .  .  .  inpnUa  via  innumero' 
biUum  appareret  formantm^  "  Could  we  see 
that  honndlesB  extent  of  countries  and  ages,  in 


*  If  airtial,  siL  SO,  15.    TUs  Heimogen«  wae  a  notoriona 
thief. 

*  Calpnmina,  mi  mtprm,  SS. 
'  Boreee,  CM.  iv.  p.  ss. 

4  Lueret.  ▼.  SS/.    Montaigne  here  glTes  Loeretias'  wmda 
a  aonstnwiioa  directly  eoatraiy  to  wliat  they  bear  ia  the 


*  Flalo,  TtHunm, 

•  Cie.  de  Natura  Heonmi,  L  SO.  Here  aleo  If  ontaigne 
pole  aeense  quite  diffsrent  from  what  the  wmds  bear  la  the 
original  (  bntthe  application  he  makes  of  them  Is  eo  happy 


all  their  parts,  on  which  the  mind,  being  fixed 
and  intent,  might  nimble  where  and  when  it 
list,  wifliout  meeting  with  any  limits  to  its 
sight,  we  should  discover  innumerable  forms  in 
that  immensity."  Though  all  that  has  arrived 
at  our  knowledge  of  times  past  should  be  true, 
and  known  by  any  one,  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  unknown. 
And  of  this  same  ima^  of  the  world,  which 
glides  on  whilst  we  are  m  it,  how  wretched  and 
narrow  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most  curious  ? 
Not  only  of  particular  events,  which  fortune 
oftcm  renders  exemplary  and  of  great  concern, 
but  of  the  state  of  great  governments  and  na- 
tions, an  hundred  more  things  escape  us  than 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge :  we 
make  a  miehty  budness  or  the  o^l^'^ 
invention  of  artillery  and  print- 
ing, which  other  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  in  China,  had  a  thousand  vears  ago. 
Did  we  bat  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  we  do 
not,  we  should  perceive,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
perpetual  multiplication  and  vicissitude  of  forms. 
There  is  nothing  singular  and  rare  in  respect  of 
nature,  but  in  respect  of  our  knowledge ;  which 
is  a  wretched  foundation  whereon  to  ground 
our  rules,  and  that  represents  to  us  a  very  false 
image  of  things.'  As  we  now-a-days  vainly 
conclude  the  declension  and  decrepitude  of  the 
world  by  the  arguments  we  extract  from  our 
own  weakness  and  decay ; 

Jamqne  adeo  est  aflbeta  mlaa,  effetaqne  tellna  r^ 
"  8o  mvch  the  age,  eo  much  the  earth  decays;*' 

SO  did  he"  vainly  conclude  the  birth  and  youth 
of  theirs  bv  the  vieour  they  observed  in  the 
wits  of  their  time,  aiMunding  in  novelties  and 
the  invention  of  divers  arts : 

Venun,  ut  opinor,  habet  novitatem  eomma,  leeeBeqne 
Nature  est  mundi,  neque  pridem  exordia  ccpit : 
Quare  etiam  qn«dam  nunc  artes  ezpoliuntur. 
Nunc  etiam  augescttnt ;  nunc  addita  navigiis  sut 
Multa.* 

**  But  sore  the  nature  of  the  world  is  strong. 
Perfect,  and  young  {  nor  can  I  think  it  long 
Since  it  beginning  took,  because  we  know 
Arts  still  incresse,  and  still  politer  grow. 
And  many  things,  fiom  former  times  concealed. 
Are  BOW,  by  means  of  ships,  to  us  rsvealed." 


Of  th« 

world,  and  the 
lius  of  its 
habttanta; 
when  it 


Emi 
hs 


Our  world  has  lately  discovered  another  (and 
who  will  assure  us  it  is  the  last 
of  his  brothers,  since  the  demons, 
the  sibyls,  and  we  ourselves, 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  till 
now?)  as- large,  well  peopled, 
and  fruitful  as  this  whereon  we 


that  one  would  dedan  th^  were  ectnally  pnt  together  mif 
to  'czprem  his  own  sentiment.  **  Bt  temporam"  ia  en  ad> 
^tion  by  Montaigne  s  and,  instead  of  "  inanita  vie  laaniae- 
rabiliom  anpereret  formarum,"  it  is  ia  Ciocro  '*  iaCaieaTia 
innametabdiam  voUtat  atomomm."  Theee  two  lent  are 
snfllcient  to  show  that  Cicero  treat*  of  quite  anothft  thing 
than  wbai  Montaigne- does  here. 

f  lAcret.  U.  list. 

•  LmereUma,  In  his  poem. 

*  Locnt.  ▼•  SSI. 
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lire,  and  yet  so  mw  and  childishy  that  we  yet 
teach  it  its  Oyh^c;  'tis  not  above  fifty  yean 
aince  it  knew  neither  lettersy  weights,  mea- 
aures,  vestments,  corn,  nor  vines ;  it  was  then 
quite  naked,  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  only  lived 
upon  what  she  gave  it    If  we  rightly  con- 
clade  of  our  end,  and  this  poet  of  the  youthfol- 
nesa  of  that  age  of  his,  that  other  world  will 
only  enter  into  the  light  when  this  of  ours  shall 
mase  its  exit :  the  univerM  will  be  paralytic ; 
one  member  will  be  useless,  another  m  vigour. 
I  am  ^[reatl^  afraid  that  we  have  very  much 
precipitated  its  declension  and  ruin  by  our  con- 
tagrion,  and  that  we  have  sold  it  our  opinions 
and  our  arts  at  a  very  dear  rate.    It  was  an 
infant  world,  and  yet  we  have  not  whipped 
and  subjected  it  to  our  discipline  by  the  advan- 
tage of  our  valour  and  natural  forces ;  neither 
have  we  won  it  by  our  justice  and  goodness, 
nor  subdued  it  by  our  magnanimity.    Most  of 
their  answers,  and  the  negociations  we  have 
had  with  diem,  witness  that  they  were  nothing 
behind  us  in  pertinency  and  deamess  of  natunu 
understanding :   the  astonishing  magnificence 
of  the  cities  of  Cusco  and  Mexico,  and,  amongst 
many  oUier  such  like  things,  the  garden  of  that 
king,  where  all  the  trees,  n'uits,  and  plants,  ac- 
coraing  to  the  order  and  stature  they  have  in  a 
warden,  were  excellently  formed  in  gold,  as  in 
Eis  cabinet  were  all  the  animals  bred  upon  the 
land  and  the  sea  of  his  dominions;  and  the 
beauty  of  their  manufactures,  in  jewels,  feathers, 
cotton,  and  painting,  gjave  ample  proof  that 
they  were  as  little  inferior  to  us  in  industry. 
But  as  to  devotion,  observance  of  the  laws, 
goodness,  liberality,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was 
of  main  use  to  us  that  we  had  not  so  much  as 
they;  for  they  have  lost,  sold,  and  betrayed 
themselves  by  this  advantage. 

As  to  boldness  and  courage,  stability,  con- 
stancy against  pain,  hunger,  and  death,  I  should 
not  fear  to  oppose  the  examples  I  find  amonest 
them,  to  the  most  famous  examples  of  elder 
times,  tiiat  we  find  in  our  records  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  For  as  to  those  who  have  sub- 
dued them,  take  but  away  the  sleights  and 
artifices  they  practised  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  just  astonbhment  it  was  to  those  nations  to 
see  to  sudden  and  unexpected  an  arrival  of  men 
with  beards,  difiering  in  language,  religion, 
shape,  and  countenance,  from  so  remote  a  part 
of  tne  world,  and  where  they  had  never  heard 
there  was  any  habitation,  mounted  upon  great 
unknown  monsters,  against  those  who  had 
never  so  much  as  jeen  f|  horse,  or  any  other 
beast,  trained  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any  other 
loading;  shellea  in  a  hard  and  shining  skin, 
with  a  cutting  and  glittering  weapon  in  his 
faaod  against  them,  who,  for  the  wonder  of  the 
brightness  of  a  looking-glass  or  a  knife,  would 
truck  great  treasures  or  gold  and  pearl ;  vsd 
who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  matter  with 
which,  even  at  leisure,  they  could  penetrate 
oar  steel :  to  which  may  be  added  tne  light- 
ning and  thunder  of  our  pieoes  and  arque- 


0, 


busses,  enough  to  frighten  Csesar  himself,  if 
surprised  with  as  litue  experience  of  them ; 
ajg^st  people  naked,  except  where  the  inven- 
tion of  a  little  quilted  cotton  was  in  use ;  with- 
out other  arms,  at  the  most,  than  bows,  stones, 
staves,  and  bucklers  of  wood;  people  sur- 
prised, under  colour  of  friendship  and  good 
niith,  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  strange  and 
unknown  things ;  take  but  away,  I  say,  this 
disparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take 
away  all  the  occasion  of  so  many  victories. 
When  I  look  upon  that  invincible  ardour  where- 
with so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  so  often  presented,  and  thrown 
themselves  into  inevitable  dangers,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  gods  and  liberties;  that  eenerous 
obstinacy,  to  sufier  all  extremities  and  difficulties, 
and  death  itself,  rather  than  submit  to  die  do- 
minion of  those  by  whom  thev  had  been  so 
shamefully  abused ;  and  some  oi  them  choosing 
rather  to  die  of  hunger  and  fasting  than  tu 
accept  of  nourishment  from  tlie  hands  of  tlieir 
so  basely  victorious  enemies;  I  take  it  tbut 
whoever  would  have  attacked  them  upon  equal 
terms  of  arms,  experience,  and  number,  would 
have  had  as  hard,  and  perhaps  a  harder,  game 
to  play,  than  in  any  other  war  we  have  seen. 

Why  did  not  so  noble  a  conouest  fall  under 
Alexander,  or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  so  great  a  revolution-  and  change  of  so 
many  empires  and  nations  fall  into  hands  that 
might  have  gently  made  plain  and  smooth 
whatever  was  rough  and  savage  amongst  them, 
and  have  cherishra  and  assisted  the  ^ood  seeds 
that  nature  had  there  produced ;  mixing  not 
only  with  the  culture  of  land  and  the  ornament 
of  cities,  the  arts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
what  was  necessary,  but  also*  the  Greek  and 
Roman  virtues,  witn  those  that  were  originab 
of  the  country  I  What  a  particular  reparation 
had  it  been  to  them,  and  what  a  general  good 
to  the  whole  world,  had  our  first  examples  and 
deportment  in  those  parts  allured  those  pteple 
to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  virtue,  and 
had  begot  betwixt  theni  and  us  a  fraternal  so- 
ciety and  intelligence !  How  easy  had  it  been 
to  have  made  advantage  of  souls  so  innocent, 
and  so  eager  to  learn ;  having  for  the  most  part 
naturally  so  good  capacities  1  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  the  greater 
ease  to  incline  them  to  treachery,  luxury,  ava- 
rice, and  towards  all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  by  the  pattern  and  example  of  our 
manners :  whoever  put  at  so  lii^h  a  price  the 
benefit  of  merchandize  and  traflic  ?  So  many 
cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  many  nations 
exterminattKl,  so  many  uiillious  of  people  fallen. 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  world  turned  upside- 
down  for  the  traffic  of  pevirls  and  pepper  1 
Mechanical  victories !  Never  did  ambition, 
never  did  political  animosities  engage  men 
against  one  another,  in  such  horrible  hostiliiiea- 
and  calamities. 
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Certain  Spaniards,  coasting  the  sea  in  quest 
of  their  mines,  landed  in  a  fniitful  and  pleasant 
and  very  well  peopled  country,  and  there  made 
their  usual  representations  to  the  inhabitants : 
"That  they  were  peaceable  men,  who  were 
come  from  a  very  remote  country,  and  sett  on 
the  part  of  the  Kine  of  Castile,  the  greatest 
prince  of  the  habitable  world,  to  whom  the 
Pope,  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  had  given 
the  principality  of  the  Indies^   that  if  they 
would  become  tributaries  to  him,  they  should 
be  very  gently  and  courteouslj^  used : '  at  the 
same  time  requiring  of  them  victuals  for  their 
nourishment,  and  gold,  whereof  to  make  some 
pretended  medicine;  they  moreover  represented 
to  them  the  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  they  advised  them 
to  embrace,  to  which  they  also  added  some 
threats.    To  which  they  received  this  answer : 
**  That  as  to  their  being  peaceable,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  such,  if  they  were  so ;  as  to  their 
king,  he  must  be  necessitous  and  poor,  since  he 
asked ;  and  he  who  had  given  him  that  grant, 
a  man  that  loved  dissension,  to  sive  away  that 
to  another  which  was  none  of  his  owp,  and  to 
bring  it  into  dispute  aeainst  the  ancient  posses- 
sors ;  as  to  victuals,  they  would  supply  them ; 
that  of  gold  they  had  little,  it  being  a  thing 
they  hacT  in  very  small  esteem,  as  bSng  of  no 
use  to  the  service  of  life,  their  care  being  only 
to  pass  it  happily  and  pleasantly;   but  that 
what  they  could  find,  except  wnat  was  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  their  gods,  they  mi^ht 
freely  take ;  as  to  one  only  God,  the  notion 
had  pleased  them,  but  that  they  would  not 
change  their  religion,  because  they  had  so  hap- 
pily fived  in  it,  and  that  they  were  not  used  to 
take  advice  of  any  but  their  friends,  and  those 
they  knew ;  as  to  their  menaces,  it  was  a  sign 
of  want  of  judgment,  to  thiieaten  those  whose 
nature  and  power  was  to  them  unknown ;  that 
therefore  they  had  better  ma^e  haste  to  quit  their 
coast,  for  they  were  not  used  to  take  such  civi- 
lities and   remonstrances  of  armed  men   and 
strangers  in  good  part ;  otherwise  they  would 
do  b}r  them  as  they  bad  done  by  those  others," 
showing  them  the  heads  of  several  executed 
men  round  the  wall  of  their  city.     Here  is  one 
specimen  of  the  prattle  of  this  infancy.     But 
so  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  did,  neitlier  in  this 
nor  several  other  places  where  Uiey  did  not  find 
the  merchandize  they  sought  for,  make  any 
stay  or  any  attempt,  whatever  other  conve- 
niences were  there  to  be  had;   witness  my 
Cannibals.* 

Of  two  of  the  most  puissant  monarchs  of  that 
world,  and  perhaps  of  this,  kings  of  so  many 
kings,  and  the  last  they  exterminated,  that  of 
Peru,^  having  been  taken  in  a  battle,  and  put 
to  so  excessive  a  ransom  as  exceeds  all  behef ; 
it  being  fiuthfully  paid,  and  ho  having,  by  his 
conversation,  given  manifest  signs  of  a  frank, 
liberal,  and  constant  spirit,  and  of  a  clear  and 


1  See  Book  i.  e.  80. 


settled  understanding  ;  the  conqneioTB,  aiW ' 
having  exacted  one  million  three  hondred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  wdght  of 
gold,  besides  silver  and  other   things,   which 
amounted  to  no  leas  (so  that  their  horses  were  | 
thenceforth  shod  with  massy  gold^  had  yet  a 
mind  to  see,  at  the  price  of  what  dialoyalty  and 
injustice  soever,  what  the  remainder  m  the 
treasure  of  this  kine  might  be,  and  to  poBBcas 
themselves  of  that  luso.    To  which  end  a  fidse 
accusation  was  exhibited  against  him,  and  fiilse 
witnesses  brought  in  to  prove  that  he  planned 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  provinoesy  to  pro- 
cure his  own  liberty ;  whereupon,  hy  the  worthy 
sentence  of  those  very  men,  who  hsul  by  th» 
treachery  conspired  his  ruin,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  hanged,  after  having  made  him 
buy  off  the  torment  of  being  bomed  alive,  by 
the  baptism  they  gave  him  immediately  before 
execution  ;  a  homd  and  unheard  of  barbarity, 
which  neverthelesB  he  underwent  withont  be- 
lying himself  either  in  word  or  look,  with  a 
truly  grave  and  royal  behaviour.   After  which, 
to  calm  and  appease  the  people,  dannted  and 
astonished  at  so  strange  a  thing,  they  connter- 
feited  great  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  appointed 
most  sumptuous  funerals. 

The  other,  kine  of  Mexico,'  after  havnu^  a 
long  time  defended  his  bdeagaered  city,  and  is 
this  sieee  manifested  the  utmost  of  what  aufier- 
ing  and  perseverance  can  do,  if  ever  prince  and 
people  did,  and  his  misfortune  having  deliyeral 
Dim  dive  into  his  enemies'  hands,  upon  artidos 
of  being  treated  like  a  king ;  neither  did  he  in 
hb  captivity  discover  any  thing  unworthy  of 
that  tide.    His  enemies,  after  their  victory,  not 
finding  so  much  gold  as  they  expected,  when 
they  had  searched  and  rifled  with  their  utmost 
diligence,  they  went    about  to  procare  dis- 
coveries by  the  most  cruel  torments  they  could 
invent,  upon  the  prisoners  they  had  taken ;  bat 
having  profited  nothing  that  way,  their  courage 
being  greater  than  Iheir  torments,  they  arrived 
at  last  to  such  a  decree  of  fury  as,  contrary  to 
their  faith  and  the  Taw  of  nations^  to  condemn 
the  king  himself  and  one  of  the  pnncipal  noble- 
men of  nis  court  to  the  rack,  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.    This  lord,  findine  himself  over- 
come with  pain,  beinff  environed  with  burning 
coals,  pitifully  turned  his  dying  eyes  towardi 
his  master,  as  it  were  to  ask  him  pardon  that 
be  was  able  to  endure  no  more;  whereupon  the 
king,  darting  at  him  a  fierce  and  severe  look, 
as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimit]^, 
with  a  stem  and  firm  voice  said  to  him  tms 
only :  "  Am  I  in  a  bath  f  am  I  more  at  my 
ease  than  thou  V .  The  other  soon  after  quailed 
under  the  torment,  and  died  upon  the  place. 
The  king,  half  roasted,  was  earned  thence ;  not 
so  much  out  of  pity  (for  what  compassion  ever 
touched  such  barbarous  souls,  wno,  for  the 
doubtful  information  of  soQie  vessel  of  gold  to 
be  made  a  prey  of,  caused  not  only  a  man,  but 
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a  kiiigf,  80  CTeat  in  fortune  and  desert,  to  be 
broilra  berore  their  eyes),  but  because  his 
endorance  rendered  their  cruelty  still  more 
shameful.  They  afterwards  hanged  him,  for 
havine  nobly  attempted  to  deliver  himself  by 
arms  from  so  lon^  a  captivity,  and  he  died  with 
a  counupe  becommg  so  magnanimoaa  a  prince. 
Anouer  time  thev  burned,  in  one  and  the 
same  nre,  fonr  hundred  and  sixty 

by  tbe'spftT^    cl>^  being  of  the  common  people, 
muds.  the  sixty  the  principal  lords  of  a 

province,  mere  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  these  narratives  from  themselves ;  for 
they  do  not  only  own  it,  but  boast  of  it  and 
inculcate  it.  Gould  it  be  for  a  testimony  of 
their  iustice,  or  their  zeal  to  religion  ?  Doubt- 
less these  are  ways  too  differing  and  contrary 
to  so  holy  an  end.  Had  they  proposed  to 
themselves  to  extend  our  fiiitb,  they  would 
have  considered  that  it  does  not  amplify  in  the 
possession  of  territories,  but  in  the  gaining  of 
men ;  and  would  have  more  than  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  slaughters  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  war,  without  indifferently  mix- 
ing a  massacre,  as  upon  wild  beasts,  as  universal 
as  fire  and  sword  could  make  it ;  having  only, 
by  their  good  will,  saved  so  many  as  they  in- 
t^ed  to  make  miserable  slaves  of,  for  the 
work  and  service  of  their  mines:  so  that  man^- 
of  the  captains  were  put  to  death  upon  their 
place  of  conquest,  by  order  of  the  Kine  of 
Castile,  justly  offended  with  the  horror  of  uieir 
conduct,  and  almost  all  of  them  hated  and 
disesteemed.  God  did  meritoriously  permit 
that  all  this  great  plunder  should  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea  in  transportation,  or  by  civil 
wars,  wherewith  they  devoured  one  another, 
and  the  most  of  the  actors  in  it  were  buried 
upon  the  place,  without  any  fruit  of  their 
victory. 

That  the  revenue,  though  in  the  hands  of  so 
parsimonious  and  so  prudent  a  prince,^  so  little 
answers  the  expectation  g^ven  to  his  pre- 
decessors of  it,  and  of  that  first  abundance  of 
riches  which  was  found  at  the  first  landing  in 
those  new  discovered  countries  (for  though  a 
giieat  deal  be  fetched  thence,  yet  we  see  'tis 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  might  be 
expected),  comes  from  this,  that  the  use  of 
money  was  there  utterly  unknown,  and  that 
consequently  their  gold  was  found  all  collected 
together,  being  of  no  other  use  but  for  ornament 
and  shew ;  as  furniture  reserved  from  father  to 
son  bv  many  puissant  kings,  who  always 
draineil  their  mmes  to  make  this  vast  heap  of 
vessels  and  statues,  for  the  deooiation  of  their 
palaces  and  temples:  whereas  our  gold  is 
always  in  motion  and  traffic;  we  cut  ours 
into  a  thousand  small  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  a 
thousand  forms,  and  scatter  and  disperse  it  a 
thousand  ways.  Only  suppose  our  kings  should 
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thus  hoard  up  all  the  gold  they  could  get  in 
several  aces,  and  let  it  lie  idle  bv  them. 

Those7>f  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  were  in 
some  sort  more  civilized  and  more  ingenious 
than  the  other  nations  were  in  those  parts: 
therefore  did  they  judge,  as  we  do.  that  the 
world  was  near  its  peri^,  and  looked  npon  the 
desolation  we  brought  amongst  them  for  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  it  They  believed  that  the  exist- 
ence m  the  world  was  divided  into  five  ages, 
and  into  the  life  of  Ave  successive  ^ 
suns,  of  which  four  bad  already  2?2SS?.?' 
ended  their  time,  and  that  which 
gave  tliem  light  was  the  fifth.  The  firet 
perished,  with  all  other  creatures,  by  an  uni- 
versal inundation  of  water :  the  second,  by  the 
heavens  falling  upon  us,  which  suffocateid  ever}- 
living  thing;  to  which  age  tiiey  assign  the 
gianto,  and  shewed  bones  to  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  which,  the  sta- 
ture of  men  amounted  to  twenty  hands  high  : 
the  third  by  fire,  which  burnt  and  consumed 
all :  the  fourth,  by  an  emotion  of  the  air  and 
wind,  which  came  with  such  violence  as  beat 
down  even  many  mountains ;  wherein  the  men 
died  not,  but  were  turned  into  baboons :  what 
impressions  will  not  the  weakness  of  human 
belief  admit !  After  the  death  of  thb  fourth 
sun,  the  world  was  twenty-five  years  in  perpe- 
tual darkness ;  in  thie  fift^nth  of  which  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  created,  that  restored  the 
human  race :  ten  years  after,  upon  a  certain 
day,  the  sun  appeared  newly  created,  and 
since,  the  account  of  their. years  takes  beginning 
from  that  day :  the  third  day  after  his  creation^ 
the  ancient  gods  died ;  and  the  new  ones  are 
since  bom  mm  day  to  day.  After  what  man- 
ner they  think  this  last  sun  shidl  perish,  my 
author  Knows  not;  but  their  number  of  this 
fourth  change  agrees  with  the  great  conjunction 
of  stars,  that  eight  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
as  astrologers  suppose,  produced  great  alter- 
ations and  novelties  in  the  world. 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  relation  to 
which  I  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
nei  ther  Greece,  Rome,  nor  Egypt    l^  magniS- 
whether  for  utUity,  difficulty,  or    gStS^tJ 
state,  cah  compare  any  of  their    ud  Cuaco. 
works  with  the  road  to  be  Seen 
in  Peru,  made  by  the  kings  of  the  countryi 
from  the  city  of  Quito  to  that  of  Cusco  (thre« 
hundred  leagues),    straight,    even,    five-and« 
twenty  paces  wide,  paved,  and  endosed  oi^ 
both  sides  with  high  and  beautiful  walls,  and 
along  these,  on  the  inside,  two  clear  rivuletaj 
bordered  with  a  beautiful  sort  of  a  tree,  whici 
they  call  moify.    In  which  work,  where  thej 
met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  they  cut  thenl 
through  and  made  them  even,  and  filled  up  piti 
and  valleys  with  lime  and  stone  to  make  thea 
level.    At  the  end  of  every  day's  journey  an 
beautiful  palaces,  furnished  with   provisions 
vestments,  and  arms,  as  well  for  travellers  «j 
for  the  armies  that  are  to  pass  that  way.   In  tb 
estimate  of  this  work  I  have  reckoned  the  diA 
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culty,  which  is  particalarly  oonaiderable  in  that 
place :  they  did  not  boild  with  any  stones  less 
than  ten  feet  square :  and  had  no  other  means 
of  carriage  than  by  drawine  their  load  them- 
selves  by  force  of  aim,  and  knew  not  so  much 
as  the  art  of  scaffolding,  nor  any  other  way  of 
standing  to  their  work  but  b^  throwing  up 
earth  against  the  building,  as  it  rote  higher, 
taking  it  away  again  when  they  had  done  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  coaches.  In  their  place, 
and  that  of  dl  otiier  sorts  of  carriage,  these 
people  caused  themselves  to  be  carried  by  men, 
p.«.  1  . 1.1  ^^^  ^?on  their  shoulders.  This 
rfp5?.SSd  last  kfng of  Peru,  the  day  tba 
in  a  chair  of       he  was  taken,  was  thqs  earned 

^fL  ">I»° .  •*»;«  ,%f  .8»".  "SttiiW  in 
Add  of  battle,  a  chair  of  gold  m  the  middle  of 
his  battle.  As  many  of  his  chair- 
men as  were  killed,  to  make  him  fall  (for  th^ 
wanted  to  tdte  him  alive),  as  many  others  took 
their  place,  so  that  they  could  never  beat  him 
down,  what  slaughter  soever  they  made  of 
those  peoj)le,  till  a  norsemaui  seizing  upon  him, 
brought  him  down. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


OF  THB  ZROORTBNZBNCB  OF  ORBATRBSS. 

SiNCB  we  cannot  attain  lo  greatness,  let  us 
revenge  ourselves  by  railing  at  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  aosolutelv  railing  against  any  thine  to  pro- 
claim its  detects,  bemuse  they  are  to  oe  found 
in  all  tilings,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  soever 
to  be  coveted.  Greatness  has.  in  general  this 
manifest  advantage,  that  it  can  g^w  leas  when 
It  pleases,  and  has  very  near  the  choice  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  condition,  for  a  man  does 
not  fiill  from  every  height ;  there  are  several 
from  which  one  may  descend  without  fidlin^. 
it  does,  indeed,  appear  to  me  that  we  value  it 
at  too  hiffh  a  rate,  and  also  overvalue  the  reso- 
lution of  those  who,  we  have  either  seen  or 
heard,  have  contemned  it,  or  displaced  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord :  its  essence  is  not  so 
evidently  commodious  that  a  man  may  not^ 
without  a  miracle,  refuse  it.  I  find  it  a  very 
hard  thin^  to  undergo  misfortunes,  but  to  be 
content  with  a  competent  measure  of  fortune, 
and  to  avoid  greatness,  I  think  a  very  easy 
matter ;  'tis  metbinks  a  virtue  to  which  I,  who 
am  none  of  the  wisest,  could  without  any  great 
endeavour  arrive.  What  then  is  to  be  expected 
from  them  tliat  would  yet  put  into  consideration 
the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wherein  there 
may  lurk  worse  ambition  than  even  in  the  de- 


>  JuHtu  Cmaar,    See  Platereb,  in  m'M. 

*  Cicero,  from  whom  Monteigne  hee  taken  this  panllel, 
plainly  aiTes  the  preference  to  Repruloa.    Thoriue,  he  lajs, 
waUowra  in  pleasurea  of  everj  kind,  and  was  a  cootemner  I 
of  the  aaGnflcea  and  templea  of  hit   cottntrjri  he  wat  a  | 


sire  itself  and  fruition  of  greatness  ?  Fonsmuch 
as  ambition  never  behaves  itself  better^  accord- 
ing to  itself,  than  when  it  proceeds  by  obscure 
and  unfirequented  ways. 

I  incite  my  courage  to  patience,  but  I  rein  it 
in  as  much  as  I  can  from  desire.  I  have  as 
much  to  wish  for  as  another,  and  j.^,^^ 
allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  nerwraS^ 
and  indiscretion ;  but  yet  it  never  tioos  of  < 
befel  me  to*  wish  for  either  empire  ^^^ 
or  royalty,  or  the  eminence  of 
high  and  commanding  fortunes ;  I  do  not  aim 
that  way ;  I  love  myself  too  well.  When  I 
think  of^'^g^wing  greater,  'tis  but  very  mode- 
rately; and  by  a  compelled  and  timorons 
advancement^  such  as  is  proper  for  me,  in 
resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in  beauty, 
and  even  in  riches  too ;  but  supreme  place,  or 
mighty  authority,  oppresses  my  imagination,  and 
quite  contrary  to  tbe  other,'  I  should  perhaps 
rather  choose  to  be  the  second  or  third  m  Peri- 
fford,  than  the  first  at  Paris  \  at  least,  without 
tyinff.  the  thud  at  Paris  than  the  first.  I 
wouTa  neither  dispute,  a  miserable  unknown, 
with  a  nobleman's  porter,  nor  make  crowds 
open  in  adoration  as  I  pass.  I  am  trained  up 
to  a  moderate  condition,  as  well  by  my  choice 
as  by  fortune ;  and  have  made  it  appear,  in  tbe 
whole  conduct  of  my  life  and  entei^rises,  that 
I  have  rather  avoided^  than  otherwise,  the 
climbing  above  the  degree  of  fortune  in  which 
God  placed  me  by  my  birth :  all  natural  con- 
stitution is  equally  just  and  easy.  My  soul  is 
so  sneaking  and  mean,  that  I  measure  not  good 
fortune  by  its  height,  but  by  its  facility. 

But  if  my  heart  be  not  great  enough,  'tis, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  enough  to  make 
amends,  by  freely  laying  open  its  weakness. 
Should  any  one  put  me  upon  comparing  the 
life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  brave  man,  hand- 
some, learned,  healthful,  understanding,  and 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures, leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all  his  own,  his 
mind  well  prepared  against  death,  superstition, 
pains,  and  other  incumbrances  of  human  neces- 
sity \  dying  at  last  in  battie  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  on  the 
one  part :  and  on  the  other  tiart,  the  life  of 
M.  Kegulus,  80  Kreat  and  high  as  it  is  known 
to  every  one,  ana  his  end  admirable ;  the  one 
without  name  and  without  dignity,  the  other 
exemplary  and  elorious  to  a  wonder ;  I  should 
doubtless  say  wnat  Cicero  did,  could  I  speak 
as  well  as  he.'  But  if  I  had  to  decide  them 
with  reference  to  myself,  I  should  then  say 
that  the  first  is  as  much  according  to  my  capa- 
city and  desire,  which  I  conform  to  my  capa- 
city, as  the  second  is  far  beyond  it;  that  I 
could  not  approach  the  last  but  with  vcnera- 


handaome  man,  peifiBCtI  j  healthyi  and  aoTaliant  that  he  died 
in  battle  for  the  eauae  of  the  repoblie;  ineonoch,  add* 
Cieero,  thiU  I  dare  not  name  the  man  who  was  prefenble  to 
him ;  but  virtue  shall  tpcak  for  me,  who  will  not  heaitate  a 
moment  to  give  M.  Regu  ua  the  preference,  and  to  proclaim 
him  the  more  happj  man.    De  Fmik,  ii.  SO. 
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tion;    the   other  I  would  readily  attain  by 
eostoni. 

Bat  let  us  retnm  to  our  temporal  gnreatiieaB, 

from  which  we    are    digre«ed. 

^«^«iSB«  I  disrelish,  all  dominion,  whether 

SISi!Si.*ior  *ctiv«  ^^  paisive.  Otanea,  one 
brnminimtod.  of  the  seven  who  had  rieht  to 
pretend  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia, did  as  I  should  readily  hare  done ;  which 
was  that  he  gave  up  to  his  competitors  his 
right  of  beinff  oromoted  to  it,  either  hy  election 
or  lot,  provided  that  he  and  his  mignt  live  in 
the  empire  free  from  all  authority  and  subjec- 
tion, tnat  of  the  ancient  laws  excepted,  and 
might  enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  prejudicial 
to  these ;  as  impatient  of  oommanolng  as  of 
being  commanded.' 
The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment 
in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  u 
^\^  worthily  to  discharge  tlie  office 
aDddiOeuit  of  a  king.  I  excuse  more  of 
empioyiMtto    jjjgi,  mistakes   than  men  com- 

monly  do,  in  consideration  of 
the  intoleroble  weight  of  tiieir  function,  which 
astonishes  me ;  'tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so 
imroeasuiable  a  power ;  yet  so  it  is,  that,  even 
in  those  who  are  of  the  least  excellent  nature, 
it  is  a  singular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be 
sealed  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the  least 
good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record ;  where 
the  least  benefit  goes  to  so  many  men,  and 
where  your  talent,  like  that  of  preachers,  prin- 
cipally addresses  itself  to  the  people,  no  very 
exact  judge,  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easily 
content.  Thore  are  few  things  wherein  we  can 
give  a  sincere  judgment,  by  reuon  that  there 
are  few  wherein  we  have  not  in  some  sort  a 
particular  interest  Superiority  and  inferiority, 
dominion  and  subjection,  are  lx>und  toa  natund 
envy  and  contest,  and  must  necessarily  per- 
petually encroach  upon  one  another.  I  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  touching  the 
rights  of  the  adverse  party ;  let  reason  there- 
fore, which  is  inflexible  and  without  passion, 
determine.  'Tis  not  above  a  month  ago  that  I 
md  two  Scotch  authors  contending  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  he  who  stands  for  the  people 
males  kings  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  toan  a 
carter ;  and  he  who  writes  for  monarchy  places 
them  some  degrees  above  God  Almighty  in 
power  and  sovereign^. 
Now  the  inconvenience  of  greatness,  that  I 

have  made  choice  of  to  consider 
Th«  incoo.         jn  this  place,  upon  some  occasion 

that  has  lately  put  it  into  my 

head,  is  this.  Tnere  b  not,  per- 
haps, anything  more  pleasant  in  the  commerce 
of  men  than  the  trials  that  we  make  against 
one  another,  out  of  emulation  of  honour  and 
valour,  whether  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  or 
in  those  of  the  mind ;  yet  herein  the  sovereign 
greatness  can  have  no  true  part.    And,  indeed, 
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I  have  often  thought  that,  through  mere  force 
of  respect,  men  have  used  princes  disdainfully 
and  injuriously  in  that  particular;  for  the 
thiuff  I  was  infinitely  offended  at  in  my  child- 
hood, that  they  who  exerci»»l  with  me  forbore 
to  do  their  biest,  beosuse  they  found  me  un- 
worthy of  their  utmost  endeavour,  is  what  we 
see  happen  to  them  every  day,  every  one  find- 
ing himself  unworthy  to  contend  with  them ; 
if  we  discover  that  tney  have  the  least  passion 
to  have  the  better,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not 
make  it  his  business  to  give  it  them,  and  who 
will  not  rather  betray  his  own  glory  toan  offend 
theirs,  and  will  therein  employ  so  much  force 
only  as  is  necessary  to  advance  their  honour. 
What  share  have  they,  then,  in  the  engage- 
ment, wherein  every  one  is  on  their  side  ?  Me- 
thinks,  in  such  cases,  I  see  those  Paladins  of 
ancient  times  presenting  themselves  to  justs, 
with  enchanted  arms  and  bodies.  Orison  run- 
ning against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blow,  and  made  a  fault  in  hw  career ;'  Alex- 
ander chid  him  for  it,  but  he  Ought  to  have  had 
him  whipped.  Upon  this  consideration  Car- 
neades  said,'  that  "  The  sons  of  princes  learned 
nothing  right  but  to  ride;  by  reason  that  in 
all  their  other  exercises  every  one  bends  and 

Jields  to  them :  but  a  hone,  that  is  neither  a 
atterer  nor  a  courtier,  throws  the  son  of  a 
king  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  that 
of  a  porter." 

Homer  was  compelled  to  consent  that  Venus, 
so  sweet  and  delicate  as  she  was,  should  be 
wounded  at  the  batUe  of  Troy,  thereby  to 
ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to  her ;  qualities 
that  cannot  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  exempt 
from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to  be  angry, 
to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve, 
and  to  be  transported  with  passion,  to  honour 
them  with  the  virtues  that  amongst  us  are 
built  upon  these  imperfections.  He  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  haxard  and  difficulty,  can 
pretend  to  no  interest  in  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure that  are  the  result  of  haxardous  actions. 
'Tis  pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all 
things  must  give  way  to  him ;  fortune  therein 
sets  von  too  remote  from  society,  and  places 
you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  This  easiness  and 
mean  facility  of  making  all  things  bow  before 
yon,  is  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure ;  this  is 
to  slide,  not  to  go ;  to  sleep,  not  to  live.  Con- 
ceive man  accompaniAi  vith  omnipotence,  yon 
throw  him  into  an  abyss ;  he  must  oeg  disturb- 
ance and  opposition  as  an  alms ;  his  m^iu^  and 
his  ffood  is  indigence.  Their  good  qualities  are 
dcMd  and  lost;,  for  these  are  not  perceived  but 
by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of  it ;  they 
have  litde  knowledge  of  true  praise,  having 
their  ears  stunned  with  so  continual  and  uni- 
form an  approbation.  Have  they  to  do  with 
the  most  ibolish  of  all  their  subjects?  They 
have  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him ; 
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if  he  but  say,  "  'Twas  becaiue  he  is  my  king." 
he  thinks  he  has  said  enough  to  express  that  he 
therefore  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome.  This 
qufldity  stifles  and  consumes  the  other  true  and 
essential  qualities ;  they  are  buried  under  roy- 
alty, and  leave  them  nothing  to  recommend 
themselves  withal,  but  actions  that  directly 
concern  it,  and  that  merely  respect  the  func- 
tions of  their  place:  'tis  so  much  to  be  a 
king,  that  he  only  is  so  by  being  so.  The 
strange  lustre  that  surrounds  liim  conceals  and 
shrouds  him  from  us ;  our  sight  is  there  broken 
and  dissipated,  being  stop^sd  and  filled  by 
this  prevailing  light.  The  se* 
Tbepriaeof  nate  awarded  the  prize  of  elo- 
fuMd'bT'nbe.  qaence  to  Tiberius ;  he  refused  it, 
rim,  and  why.  holding  that,  though  it  had  been 
Just,  he  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  a  judgment  so  partial,  and  that  was 
so  little  free  to  decide. 

As  we  give  them  all  advantages  of  honour, 
so  do  we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their  vices 
and  defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  bv 
imitation  also.  Every  one  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers carried  their  heads  awry  as  he  did;' 
and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysiutf  run  against  one 
another  in  his  presence,  stumbled  at  and  over- 
turned whatever  was  under  foot,  to  make  out 
they  were  as  short-sighted  as  he.'  Hernia  has 
sometimes  also  served  to  recommend  a  man  to 
fkvour;  I  have  seen  deafness  afiected;  and 
because  the  master  hated  his  wife,  Plutarch' 
has  seen  his  courtiers  repudiate  theirs,  whom 
they  loved ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  undean- 
ness  and  all  manner  of  dissoluteness  has  been 
in  feshion;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy, 
cruelty,  heresy,  superstition,  irreligion,  effemi- 
nacy, and  worse,  if^ worse  there  be ;  and  by  an 
example  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Mith- 
ridates'  flatterers,  who,  because  their  master 
pretended  to  the  honour  of  a  good  physician, 
came  to  him  to  have  incisions  and  cauteries 
made  in  their  limbs  ;*  for  tliese  otliers  suffered 
the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and  noble  part,  to  be 
cauterized.  But  to  end  where  I  beffan :  the 
Emperor  Adrian  disputing  with  the  philosopher 
Favorinus  about  the  interpretation  of  some 
word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the  victory ; 
for  which  his  friends  rebuking^  him :  "  You 
talk  simply,"  ^d'he  ;'  *'  woula  you  not  have 
him  wiser  than  I,  who  commands  thirty  le- 

?ons  ?"    Augustus  wrotd  verses  against  Asinius 
ollio :  «  And  I,"  said  Pollio,*  «<  say  nothing ; 
for  it  is  not  prudent  to  write  in  contest  with 


<  Plutarch,  of  tie  difertnee  between  the  Flatterer  emd 
the  Friend, 

>  Id.  ih, 

>  Id.  f^.,  who  only  Myi  that  he  knew  a  man  who,  becauae 
hts  friend  divorced  his  wife,  turned  away  bu  wife  alao,  whom, 
nerertheleH,  he  went  to  rtait,  and  aent  for  aometimea  ori- 
Tateljr  to  hia  houae,  which  wae  diacorved  by  the  Teiy  wife  of 
hLi  mend. 

*  Id.  \b. 

&  SpartiaQ,  Hfe  of  Adrian,  e.  15. 

*  Maerobiua,  Satumal.  ii.  4. 

'.  Or  rather  because  he  waa  not  able  to  bear  the  alight 
opinion  which  Philoxenua  thowed  of  hit  poetry.  Diodorua 
of  Sicily,  XV.  0,  aaya,  that  one.d^,  at  auppcr-lime,  aa  they 


him  who  has  power  to  proscribe."  And  he 
was  in  the  right;  for  Dionysius,  because  he 
could  not  equal  Philoxenus  in  poetry,'  and 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  one  to  the 
quarries,"  and  sent  the  other  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave  in  the  island  of  JSgina. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THB  AKT  OF  CORTEBSATION. 

'Tis  a  custom  of  our  justice  to  condemn  some 
for  a  warning  to  others.   To  con- 
demn them  for  having  done  amiss    '*«  *****  ^  P"- 
were  folly,  as  Plato  says,*   for    SStti^^* 
what  is  done  can  never  be  un-    ofaomemen 
done;   but  'tis  that  they  may    SJJ^SSi^to 
offend  no  more,  and  that  others    ochara, 
may  avoid  the  example  of  their 
offence:  we  do  not  correct  the  man  we  hang; 
we  correct  others  by  him.     I  do  the  same :  my 
errors  are  sometimes  natural  and  incorrigible ; 
but  the  good  which  virtuous  men  do  the  public 
in  making  themselves  imitated,  I  perhaps  may 
do  in  making  my  manners  avoided; 

Nonne  videa  AIbi  nt  male  Tivat  fllina  7  ntqne 

Barma  inopa  ?  macnum  dodune&tiam,  ne  patriam  nm 

Fttrdert  quia  relit  {>^ 

*'  Behold  the  aon 
Of  Albna  there,  and  Barma,  too,  nadoiw  I 
A  striking  leaeon  b  the  tpendthrift't  fata. 
To  caution  youth  fSrom  aqnandering  their  eatate ;" 

while  I  publish  and  accuse  my  own  imperfec- 
tions, somebody  will  learn  to  be  afraid  ot  them. 
The  parts  that  I  most  esteem  in  myself  derive 
more  honour  from  decrying,  than  from  com- 
mending mv  own  manners:  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  so  often  fall  into  and  so  much  insist  upon 
that  strain.  But,  when  all  is  summed  up,  a 
man  never  speaks  of  himself  without  loss.  A 
man's  accusations  of  himself  are  always  be- 
lieved ;  his  praises  never.  There  may  be  some 
of  my  complexion,  who  better  instruct  me  br 
contrariety  than  similitude,  and  more  by  avoid- 
ing than  imitating;  the  elder  Cato  had  a  lenrd 
to  this  sort  of  discipline,  when  he  said  that 
"  the  wise  mav  learn  more  of  fools  than  foob 
of  the  wise ;""  and  Pausanias  tells  ns  of  an 
ancient  player  upon  the  lyre,  who  used  to  make 
his  scholars  go  to  hear  one  that  lived  over 
against  him,  and  played  very  ill,  that  they  might 
learn  to  hate  his  discords  and  false  measures. 


were  reading  lome  worthleia  poema  of  thia  tyrant,  that  esod- 
lent  poet  niilozenus,  being  charged  to  give  hia  opinion  of 
them,  waa  too  free  in  hia  anawer  to  pl«ue  Dionyaiua.  Ibr 
which  the  tyrant  waa  ao  much  inecnaed  againat  him  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  Mnt  immediately  to  the  quarriea. 

"  Uontaigne  and  hia  aathority  Plutarch  (m  Camtemimumt 
of  Mind)  are  miataken  here  with  «egard  to  Plato,  who  waa 
•md  a  slave  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  by  order  of  Dionyaiua 
the  tyrant,  becauae  he  had  apoken  too  ft«ely  to  him;  aa 
Diodorua  of  Sicily  aays  poaitively,  xr.  cap.  S,  and  nan  par- 
tienlariy  alio  Diog.  Lacrt.  Life  i/Fla/o. 

*  Law,  si. 

>•  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4.  100. 

»  ritttarch,  <i»  vita. 
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The  horror  of  croelty  more  inclines  me  to  cle* 
mency  than  any  example  of  clemeney  could 
do ;  a  good  rider  does  not  so  much  mend  my 
seat  as  an  attorney  or  a  Venetian  on  horseback; 
and  a  clownish  way  of  speaking  does  more  to 
reform  mine  than  the  roost  elegant.  Every  day 
the  foolish  countenance  of  another  is  advertis- 
ing and  advisine  roe ;  that  which  pricks,  rouses 
and  incites,  mucn  better  than  that  which  tickles. 
The  present  time  is  fitting  to  reform  us  back- 
ward:  more  by  dissenting  than  agreeing,  by 
diffenng  than  consenting.  Profiting  litUe  bv 
good  examples,  I  make  use  of  those  that  are  ill, 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  found ;  I  endea- 
vour to  render  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  see 
others  offensive ;  as  constant  as  I  see  others 
fickle ;  as  a£bble  as  I  see  others  rough  ;  and  as 
good  as  I  see  others  evil ;  but  I  proposed  to 
myself  impracticable  measures. 
^ '  The  most  firuitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  is  conversation ;  I  find 
the  use  of  it  more  sweet  than  of  any  other 
action  of  life ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that 
if  I  were  now  compelled  to  choose,  I  should 
sooner,  I  think,  consent  to  lose  my  sight  than 
my  hearing  and  speech.  The  Athenians,  and 
also  the  Romans,  kept  this  exercise  in  great 
honour  in  their  academies ;  the  Italians  retain 
some  footsteps  of  it  to  this  day,  to  their  great 
advantage,  as  is  manifest  by  the  comparison  of 
our  unoerstandings  with  theirs.  The  study  of 
books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  that 
heats  not,  whereas  conversation   teaches  and 

exercises  at  once.  If  I  converse 
ConvcTMitionof  with  a  man  of  mind,  and  no 
u**'^  "^^tS*  ^^^^^^9  w^o  presses  hard  upon 
readinff^f  ^^^  <ligs  &t  me  right  and  left, 

books.  his  imagination  raises  up  mine; 

jealousy,  glory,  and  contention 
stimulate  and  raise  me  up  to  something  above 
myself;  unison  is  a  quality  altogether  obnoxi- 
ous in  conversation,  out  as  our  minds  fortify 
themselves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous 
and  regular  understandings,  'tis  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed how  much  they  lose  and  degenerate  by 
the  continual  commerce  and  frequentation  we 
have  with  those  that  are  mean  and  sickly; 
there  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that  5  I 
know  sufficiently  by  experience  what  'tis  worth 
a  yard.  I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute ;  but  it 
is  with  but  few  men,  and  for  myself;  for  to  do 
it  as  a  spectacle  and  entertainment  to  great 
persons,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  a  man's  wit 
and  power  of  talking  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour. 

Folly  is  a  scurvy  quality ;  but  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is 
another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  in  trouble- 
someness  to  folly  itself;  and  this  is  what  I 
would  now  accuse  in  myself.  I  enter  into  con- 
versation and  dispute  with  great  liberty  and  ease, 
forasmuch  as  opmion  meets  in  roe  with  a  soil 
very  unfit  for  penetration,  or  taking  any  deep 
root;  no  propositions  astonish  me,  no  belief 
offends  me^  though  never  so  contrary  to  my  own ; 


there  is  no  fancy  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  suitable  product  of 
the  human  mind.  We,  who  deprive  our  judfi^- 
ments  of  the  ri^ht  of  determining,  look  calmly 
at  adverse  opinions,  and  if  we  incline  not  our 
judgments  to  them,  yet  we  easily  give  them  the 
hearing.  Where  one  scale  is  totelly  empty,  I 
let  the  other  waver  under  old  wives'  dreams ; 
and  I  think  myself  excusable,  if  I  rather  choose 
the  odd  number,  Thursday  rather  than  Friday ; 
and  if  I  had  rather  be  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
than  thirteenth  at  table ;  if  I  had  rather  on  a 
journey  see  a  hare  run  by  me  than  cross  my 
wayj  and  rather  eive  my  man  my  left  foot 
than  my  rieht,  when  he  comes  to  dress  me. 
All  sucn  wnimsies  as  are  in  use  amongst  us 
deserve  at  least  to  be  hearkened  unto :  for  my 
part,  they  only  with  me  import  inanity,  but 
they  imi>ort  that.  Moreover,  vulgar  and 
casual  opinions  are  something  more  tnan  no- 
thing in  nature;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer 
himMlf  to  proceed  so  far,  perhaps  falls  into 
the  vice  of  obstinacy,  to  avoid  that  of  super- 
stition. 

The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  do 
neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  only  rouse  and 
exercise  me.  We  evade  correction,  whereas  we 
ousht  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conversa- 
tion, and  not  of  dictation.  At  every  opposition 
we  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but, 
right  or  wrong,  how  to  disengage  ourselves; 
instead  of  extending  the  arms,  we  thrust  out 
our  claws.  I  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely 
handled  by  my  friends :  *''  Thou  art  a  fool'; 
thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  talking  about." 
I  love  stout  expressions  amongst  gallant  men, 
and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think:  we 
must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against  this 
tenderness  as  to  ceremonious  sound  of  words. 
I  love  a  strong  and.  manly  familiarity  and  con- 
verse; a  friendship  that  flatters  itself  in  the 
sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communication,  as 
love,  in  biting  and  scratching;  it  is  not  vigorous 
and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely  and  fears 
a  shock ;  Neque  enim  disputari  tine  reprehtH' 
none  potest.^  ''  For  no  man  can  dispute  with- 
out reprehending."  When  any  one  contra- 
dicts me,  he  raises  my  attention,  not  my  anger; 
I  advance  towards  him  that  controverts,  as  to 
one  that  instructs  me :  the  cause  of  truth  ought 
to  be  Uie  common  cause  of  both :  what  will  he 
answer  ?  The  passion  of  anger  has  already  con- 
founded his  judgment ;  has  usurped  the  place 
of  reason.  It  were  not  amiss  that  the  decision 
of  our  disputes  should  be  a  matter  of  wager; 
that  there  might  be  a  material  mark  of  our 
losses,  to  the  end  we  might  the  better  remember 
them,  and  that  my  man  might  tell  me :  "  Your 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  cost  you  last  year,  at 
twenty  times,  a  hundred  crowns."  I  embrace 
and  caress  truth  in  what  hand  soever  I  find  it. 
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and  cbeerfully  sorrender  mTtelt,  and  extend  to 
it  my  oonqaered  annsy  as  mr  off  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it ;  andy  provided  it  be  not  too  imperi- 
ously or  aimhly,  take  a  pleasure  in  being 
reproved,,  and  accommodate  myself  to  my  ac- 
cnsen,  very  often  more  by  reason  of  civilitY 
than  amendment,  loving  to  irralify  and  noorish 
the  liberty  of  admonition,  oy  my  ftcility  of 
submittinff  to  it,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

NevertnelesB,  it  is  bard  to  bring  the  men  of 
my  time  to  it :  Uiey  bave  not  the  courage  to 
correct,  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  corrected,  and  speak 
always  with  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  I  take  so  g^t  pleasure  in  being 
judged  and  known,  that  it  is  aknost  indifferent 
to  me  in  which  of  the  two  Ibrms  I  am  so ;  my 
imagination  does  so  often  contradict  and  con- 
demn itself,  that  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  another  do 
it,  especially  considering  that  I  give  his  repre- 
hension no  greater  autnority  than  what  I  my- 
self admit.  But  I  break  with  him  who  camcs 
himself  so  high,  as  I  know  some  do,  that 
regrets  his  advice  if  not  believed,  and  takes  it 
for  an  affront  if  it  be  not  immediately  followed. 
That  Socrates  always  received  smilingly  the 
contradictions  opposed  against  his  arguments, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  strength  of  reason  was 
the  cause,  and  that  the  advantage  being  certain 
to  fall  on  his  side,  he  accepted  them  as  matter 
of  new  victory ;  yet  we  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  in  argument  renders  our  sentiments 
so  delicate  as  the  opinion  of  the  pre-eminence 
and  disdain  of  the  adversary ;  and  that  in  rea- 
son 'tis  rather  for  the  weaker  to  take  in  eood 
part  the  opposition  that  corrects  him  and  sets 
uim  rii^ht  Indeed,  I  choose  the  firequenting 
those  tnat  ruffle  roe,  rather  than  those  that  fear 
me ;  'tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of 
all  we  say.  Antisthenes'  commanded  nis  diil- 
dren  "  never  to  take  it  kindly  or  for  a  favour 
from  any  man  tliat  commended  them."  I  am 
much  prouder  of  the  victory  I  obtain  over  my* 
self,  when,  even  in  the  ardour  of  dispute,  I 
make  myself  submit  to  my  advetssry's  force  of 
reason,  than  I  am  pleased  with  the  victory  I 
obtain  over  him  through  his  weakness.  In 
short,  I  receive  and  admit  all  manner  of  hits 
that  are  direct,  how  weak  soever :  but  I  am  too 
impatient  of  those  that  are  made  without  form. 
I  care  not  what  the  subject  is^  the  opinions  are 
to  me  all  one,  and  I  am  indi^rent  whether  I 
get  the  better  or  the  worse.  I  can  peaceably 
argue  a  whole  day  togetlier,  if  the  argument  be 
carried  on  with  order :  I  do  not  so  much  require 
force  and  subtlety  as  order ;  the  order  wnich 


1  PluUreb,  0/Palae  Skawte,  Momtaicne  hu  eoiiliBiuid«d 
thia  Antudienitt*,  or  AaUsthcneiu.  m  the  Latin  tnuailatioa 
of  Plutarch  catla  hioi,  with  the  chief  of  the  Cjnie  Met,  who 
nerer  had  the  ranuune  of  Rcreulee,  which  Platareh  gifw  to 
Antiathenius,  end  ia  eonstently  celled  Antistheoee. 

*  Hie  deaeriptioB  which  If  onteSne  ttiTca,  from  this  |deee 
to  the  end  of  the  pengnph,  of  ue  finite  that  commonly 
attend  our  diepatee.  Is  raj  jost,  and  Teiy  agreeably  ez- 
Flra  Bonhooit  waa  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  has 


it  to 


we  every  day  observe  in  the  ismiigling  of 
shefAerds  ana  apprentices,  but  never  amongst 
ns.  If  they  start  from  their  subjeet  'tia  an 
incivility,  and  yet  we  do  it ;  bat  their  tnmolt 
and  impatience  never  pot  diem  oot  of  their 
theme ;  their  argument  mil  eontinoeB  its eoone; 
if  they  anticip&,  and  do  not  stay  fiar  one  an- 
other, they  at  least  undeisland  one  anothrr 
very  welL  Any  one  answers  «raite  -vrell  enough 
for  me,  if  he  answers  to  what  I  saj  ;  iiat  wfacs 
the  dispute  is  irregular  and  perptexed,  I  lenve 
the  thin^,  and  insist  npon  the  form  urith  uiser 
and  indiscretion;  and  &11  into  a  wilful,  mui- 
cioos,  and  impoions  wav  of  dispotsUioii,  of  ;' 
which  I  am  afterwards  ashamed.  'Tia  impoa- 
sible  to  deal  fiurly  with  a  fool ;  mj  jodgnsent 
is  not  only  corrupted  nnder  the  hand  of  no 
impetnoQS  a  master,  but  my  consdenoe  alao. 

Our  disputes  ought  to  be  interdicted,  and 
punished,  as  well  as  other  verbal 
crimes.    What  vice*  do  they  not 
raise  and  heap  up,  beiuff  afways 
g^ovemed  and  commanded  by  nas- 
sion  ?  We  first  quarrel  with  tneir    -j^^een  as 
reasons,  and  th^  with  the  men.    Smu 
We  only  learn  to  dispute  that  we 
may  contradict ;  and  evory  one  contradictipg 
and  beinjr  contradicted,  it  foils  out  thsU  the 
fruit  of  disputation  is  to  lose  and  nullify  troth  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  Plato,  in  his  RepuitUc^ 
prohibits  this  exereise  to  weak  and  ill-deaoended 
minds.    To  what  end  do  yon  go  about  to  en- 
quire  of  him  who  knows  nothine  to  porpoae  ? 
A  man  does  no  injury  to  the  sulgect,  when  he 
leaves  it,  to  seek  how  ne  may  treat  it;  I  do  noC 
mean  by  an  artificial  and  scholastic  way,  hot 
bv  a  natural  one,  with  a  sound  nndentandins. 
What  will  it  be  in  the  end  ?    One  flies  to  the 
east,  the  other  to  the  west ;  they  lose  the  prin- 
cipsil,  and  wander  in  the  crowd  of  incidents ; 
after  an  hour  of  tempest  they  know  not  what 
they  seek ;  one  is  low,  the  other  high,  and  a 
third  wide ;  one  catches  at  a  word  and  a  simile ; 
another  is  no  longer  sensible  of  what  is  said  in 
opposition  to  him,  beine  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  own  notions,  enm;|ed  in  following  his  own 
course,  and  not  thm&ng  of  answenng  you ; 
another,  finding  himself  weak,  fears  all,  refuses 
all,  and,  at  the  very  beginning,  confounds  the 
subjects,  or,  in  the  very  height  of  the  dispute, 
stops  jdiort,  and  grows  silent:  by  a  peevish 
ignorance  afiecting  a  proud  contempt,  or  an 
unseasonable  modest  desire   to  shun  debate; 
one,  provided  he  strikes,  cares  not  how  much 
he  lays  himself  open :  another  counts  his  words, 
and  weighs  them  for  reasons;  another  only 
brawlsy  and  makes  use  of  the  advantage  of  his 


liiiMited  it  almoet  ftriiatim  in  book  iiL  of  his  ^rf  ^ 
diap.  SS,  hot  withoat  directlv  ascribing  the  honour  of  it  t» 
Montaigne,  whom  be  only  ponits  out  by  the  vague  character 
of  «  ea^rmUd  amtkar  t  wfaereaa  be  oogbt  most  certainly  to 
hare  named  Montaigne  expressly,  espeoaUy  after  having  just 
eritieised  him  in  the  same  chapter  with  great  severity,  to 
call  it  no  wone,  when  he  not  only  qnotce  his  words,  Imt 
names  him  withoat  any  scruple. 
*  Book  viL,  lowarda  the  and- 
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lun^ ;  here's  one  that  learnedly  concludes 
against  himself^  and  another  that  deafens  you 
with  prefaces  and  senseless  digressions ;  another 
falls  into  downright  railing,  and  seeks  a  ridicu- 
lous quarrel,  to  disengage  himself  from  further 
contest  with  wits  that  press  too  hard  upon  his 
own  ;  and  a  last  man  sees  nothing  in  the  rea^ 
son  of  the  thing,  but  draws  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation  about  you  of  dialectic  clauses,  and  the 
formula  of  his  art. 

Now  who  would  not  enter  into  dbtrust  of 
The  Atniige        Sciences,  and  doubt  whether  he 
Abuse  that  is       Can  reap  from  them  any^  solid 
fruit  for  the  service  of  lite,  con- 
sidering the  use  we  put  them  to  ? 
Nihil  sanantibiiu  Uteris^    **  Letters  that  brin^ 
no  cure."    Who  has  got  understanding  by  his 
loeic  ?    Where  are  all  her  fair  promises  ?    Nee 
aa  melius  vivendum,  nee  ad  cammodius  dme^ 
rendum}  ''It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better, 
nor  reason  more  aptly."   Is  there  more  noise  or 
confusion  in  the  scolding  of  fish-wives,  than  in 
the  public  disputations  of  men  of  this  profession  ? 
I  had  rather  my  son  should  learn  to  speak  in  a 
tavern,  than  to  prate  m  the  schools.    Take  a 
master  of  arts,  converse  with  him ;  why  does 
he  not  make  us  sensible  of  this  artificial  excel- 
lence ?    Why  does  he  not  enchant  women  and 
ignorant  fallows  like  us  with  admiration  at  the 
steadiness  of  his  reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
order  7    Why  does  he  not  sway  and  persuade 
us  to  what  he  will  ?    Why  does  a  man  who  has 
so  great  advantage  in  matter,  mix  railing,  in- 
discretion, and  fiuY,  in  his  disputation  ?    Strip 
him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and  his  Latin  \  let 
him  not  batter  our  ears  with  Aristotle,  pure 
and  crude :  you  will  take  him  for  one  of  us,  or 
worse.    Whilst  they  torment  us  with  this  com- 
plication and  confusion  of  words,  it  fares  with 
them,  methinks,  as  with  jugglers ;  their  dex- 
teritv  confounds  and  imposes  upon  our  senses, 
but  aoes  not  at  all  work  upon  our  belief;  out 
of  this  legerdemain  they  perform  nothing  that 
is  not  very  ordinary  and  mean :  for  being  more 
learned  they  are  not  the  less  fools.    I  love  and 
honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  that  have 
it ;  and,  in  its  true  use,  'tis  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  powerful  acauisition  of  men ;  but  in 
such  as  I  speak  of  (ana  the  number  of  them  is 
infinite),  wno  build  their  fundamental  snfiiciency 
and  value  upon  it,  who  appeal  from  their  under- 
standing to  their  memory,  sub  aJiena  umbra 
latenteSf*  *'  crouchine  under  borrowed  shade," 
and  who  can  do  nothing  but  by  book ;  I  hate 
it,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  even  worse  than 
stupidity  itself.     In   my  country,  and  in  my 
time,  learning  improves  fortunes  enough,  but 
not  minds :  if  it  meet  with  those  that  are  dull 
and  heavy,  it  overcharges  and  suffocates  them, 
leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigestad  mass ;  if 
airy  and  fine,  it  purifies,  clarifies,  and  subtleizes 
them,  even  to  exinanition.     'Tis  a  thing  of 


I  Seneca,  BpM.  60. 

*  Epiconu,  apud  Cietro,  dc  FimSt,  L  19. 
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almost  indifferent  quality ;  a  very  useful  acces- 
sion to  a  well-bom  soul,  but  hurtful  and  perni- 
cious to  others;  or  rather,  a  tiling  of^  very 
precious  use,  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
purchased  under  value.  In  the  hand  of  some 
'tis  a  sceptre,  in  that  of  others  a  fool's  bauble. 

But  let  ns  proceed.    What  greater  victory 
can  yon  expect  than  to  make  your  enemy  see 
and  Know  that  he  is  not  able  to 
encounter  you  ?    When  you  fl;et    Jid  Saaje. 
the  better  of  your  argument,  'tis .  mcntthat  drrv 
truth  that  wins;  when  you  get    LJJjfSJj;* 
the  advantage  of  order  and  me- 
thod,  'tis  then  you  that  win.    I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Socrates  disputes 
more  in  favour  of  the  disputants,  than  in  favour 
of  the.disnute,  and  more  to  instruct  Euthyde- 
mus  and  Protafforas  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
impertinence  than  in  the  impertinence  of  their 
art.    He  takes  hold  of  the  first  subject,  like 
one  that  has  a  more  profitable  end  than  to 
explam  it  namely,  to  clear  the  understandings 
that  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct  and  exercise. 

To  hunt  after  truth  is  properly  our  business, 
and  we  ara  inexcusable  if  we  carnr  on  the 
chace  impertinently  and  ill ;  to  fiiil  of  catching 
it  is  another  thinff :  for  we  are  bom  to  inquire 
after  tradi ;  it  bdongs  to  a  greater  power  to 
possess  it:  it  is  not,  as  Democritua  said,  hid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  but  rether  elevated 
to  an  infinite  height- in  the  divine  knowledge.'* 
The  world  is  but  a  school  of  inquisition :  it 
is  not  who  shall  cany  the  ring,  but  who  shall 
run  the  best  oounes.  He  may  play  the  fool 
as  well  who  spedu  trae,  as  ne  that  speaks 
false ;  for  we  are  upon  the  manner,  not  the 
matter,  of  speaking.  Tk  my  humour  as  much 
to  regard  me  form  as  the  substance,  and  the 
advocate  as  much  as  the  cause,  as  Alcibiades 
ordered  we  should;  and  I  every  day  amuse 
myself  with  reading  authors,  without  any  con* 
sioeretion  of  their  leamin^r;  their  metiiod  is 
what  I  look  after,  not  their  subject :  and  just 
so  do  I  hunt  after  the  conversation  of  an  emi- 
nent wit,  not  that  he  may  teach  me,  but  that 
I  may  know  him ;  and|  beins  acquainted,  if  I 
think  him  worthy,  imitate  him.  Every  man 
may  speak  traly ;  but  methodically,  and  pru- 
dently, and  with  sufficiency,  is  a  talent  that 
few  men  have :  thus  'tb  tnat  the  falsity  that 
proceeds  from  ienoranoe  does  not  offena  .me ; 
'tis  the  folly.  I  nave  broken  off  several  treaties 
that  would  have  been  of  adviMBtage  to  me,  by 
reason  of  the  irrelevaneies  of  those  with  whom 
I  treated.  I  am  not  moved  once  in  a  year  at 
the  faults  of  those  over  whom  I  have  authority, 
but  upon  the  aceoitnt  of  the  despicable  ab- 
surdity and  obstinacy  of  their  allegations  and 
excuses,  we  are  every  day  going  tosether  by 
the  ears :  they  neither  understand  what  is  said 
nor  why,  and  answer  accordingly :  'tis  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad.    I  never  fed  any  hurt 
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apon  mv  head  bat  when  'tis  knocked  against 
another  head,  and  more  easilv  forgive  the  vices 
of  my  servants  than  their  bolaness,  importunity, 
and  folly.  Let  them  do  less,  provided  they 
anderstand  what  they  do ;  you  live  in  hopes  to 
warm  their  afiection  to  yon ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  had  or  to  be  noped  for  from  a  log. 
Bat  what  if  I  take  things  otherwise  t&n 

they  are?  perhaps  I  do:  and 
A  great  fiuait  in  therefore  it  is  that  I  accuse  my 
lbTe*?o°b;L?  «wn  impatience ;  and  hold,  in  the 
with  the  follies  first  place,  that  it  is  equally  vi- 
of  others.  cious  both  in  him  that  is  in  the 

right,  and  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong;  for  'tis  always  a  tyrannic  sourness 
not  to  endure  a  form  contrary  to  one's  own  ; 
and  besides,  there  cannot  in  truth  be  a  greater, 
more  enduring  or  more  irregular  folly,  than 
to  be  moved  and  anery  at  the  follies  of  the 
world ;  for  it  principally  makes  us  quarrel  with 
ourselves ;  and  the  old  philosopher^  had  never 
wanted  occasion  for  his  tears,  whilst  he  con- 
sidered himself.  Miso,'  one  ot  the  seven  sages, 
of  a  Timonian  and  Democritian  humour,  being 
asked  what  he  lauehed  at,  being  alone :  ^*  That 
I  do  laugh  alone,''  answered  he.  How  many 
ridiculous  things,  in  my  own  opinion,  do  I  say 
and  answer  every  day  !  And  surely  how  many 
more,' according  to  the  opimon  of  others.  If  I 
bite  my  own  lips,  what  ought  others  to  do  ?  In 
fine,  we  must  live  amongst  the  living,  and  let 
the  river  run  under  the  bridge,  without  our 
troubling  ourselves^  or  at  least  without  our 
alteration.  And,  m  truth,  why  do  we  meet 
a  man  with  a  hump  back,  or  otiier  deformi^, 
without  being  moved,  vet  cannot  endure  we 
encounter  of  an  irregnuur  mind  without  being 
angry?  This  yicious  sourness  relishes  more 
of  the  judge  than  the  crime.  Let  us  always 
have  this  sayine  of  Plato  in  our  mouths: 
**  Do  not  I  tfaSdk  things  unsound'  because 
I  am  not  sound  in  myself  7  Am  I  not  myself 
m  &nlt?  May  not  my  observation  reflect 
upon  mvself  7"  A  wise  and  divine  saying, 
that  lasbes  the  most  universal  and  common 
error  of  mankind.  Not  onlv  the  reproaches 
that  we  throw  in  the  iaoSs  of  one  anouier,  but 
our  reasons  also,  our  arguments  and  controvert 
sies  are  reboundable  upon  us,  and  we  wound 
ourselves  with  oar  own  weapons :  of  which 
antiquity  has  left  me  grave  examples  enough. 
It  was  ingeniously  and  home  said,  by  him  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  sentence : 

StereiM  eniqae  sunm  bene  olet : 
"  £tw7  om  likes  the  odow  of  Us  own  dangblll." 

We  see  nothing  behind  us :  we  mock  ourselves 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  when  we  deride  our 
neighbour;  and  detest  in  others  the  defects 
which  arc  more  manifest  in  us,  and  wonder  at 
them  with  a  marvellous  unconsciousness  and  im- 
pudence.   It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  a 


*  Heraetthu.    See  JaTcnsl.  x.  SS. 

•  Leertitts,  <m  vitu. 


man  of  understanding  as  pleasantly  as  jnstly 
scofiing  at  the  folly  of  another,  who  did 
nothing  but  torment  every  body  with  the  cata- 
logue of  his  genealogy  and  alliances,  above 
hfuf  of  them  fiUse  (for  they  are  most  apt  to  fall 
into  such  ridiculous  discourses,  whose  quality  is 
most  dubious  and  least  sure) ;  and  yet,  would 
he  but  have  looked  into  himself,  he  would  have 
discerned  himself  to  be  no  less  intemperate  and 
impertinent,  in  extolling  his  wife's  pedigree. 
Oh !  importunate  presumption,  with  which  the 
wife  sees  herself  armed  by  the  hands  of  her 
husband  himself !  Did  he  understand  Latin^  ■  i 
we  should  say  to  him : 

Agesis,  hMc  Bon  insaait  satis  sua  spoote ;  instiga  t  * 

"  If  of  herself  she  be  not  mad  enoogh. 
Faith,  urge  her  on." 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  shall  accuse  another, 
who  is  not  clean  himself;  for  then  no  one 
would  ever  accuse,  because  none  is  absolutely 
clean  from  the  same  sort  of  spot ;  but  I  mean 
that  our  judgment,  itdline  upon  another  whose 
name  is  then  in  question,  Siould  not  at  the  same 
time  spare  ourselves,  but  sentence  us,  with  an 
inward  severe  authority.  'Tis  an  office  of  cha- 
rity, that  he  who  cannot  reclaim  himself  from 
a  vice,  should  nevertheless  endeavour  to  remove 
it  fit)m  another,  in  whom  perhaps  it  may  not 
have  so  deep  and  malignant  a  root :  neither  do 
I  think  it  an  answer  to  the  purpose  to  tell  him 
who  reproves  me  for  my  fiiuit,  that  he  himself 
is  guilty  of  the  same.  What  of  that?  The 
reproof  is  notwithstanding  true,  and  of  very 

food  use.  Had  we  a  good  nose,  our  own  or- 
ure  ought  to  stink  worse  to  us,  forasmnch  as 
it  is  our  own :  and  Socrates^  is  of  opinion  that 
whoever  should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a 
stranger  guilty  of  any  violence  and  wrone, 
ought  to  begin  with  himseli^  to  present  himself 
first  to  the  sentence  of  justice,  and,  to  purge 
himself,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  hand  of 
the  executioner ;  in  the  next  place,  he  should 
proceed  to  his  son,  and  lastly  to  the  stranger : 
if  this  precept  seems  of  too  high  a  flight,  he 
ought  at  least  to  present  himself  the  first  to  the 
punishment  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  senses  are  our  proper  and  first  judges, 
which  perceive  not  things  out  by 
external  accidents;   and  'tis  no    BSSfeTow 
wonder,  if  in  all  the  parts  of  the    aepaes  dcier- 
service  of  our  society  there  is  so    SSSl^S. 
perpetual  and  univcnal  a  mixture       °«"*^ 
of  ceremonies  and  superficial  appearances ;  in- 
somuch that  the  best  and  moat  enectual  part  of 
our  polities  consist  therein.    'Tis  ^tUl  man  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  of  whom  the  condition  is 
wonderfully  corporeal.  Let  those  who,  of  these 
late  years,  would  erect  for  us  so  contemplative 
and  immaterial  an  exercise  of  religion,  not  won- 
der, if  there  be  some  who  think  it  had  vanished 
and  melted  through  their  fingers,  had  it  not 


'  Tereoce,  Andiia,  ir.  S.  9. 
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more  upheld  itielf  amongst  os  aa  a  mark,  titley 
and  instrament  of  divbion  and  faction,  than  by 
itself.  As  in  convenation,  the  gravity,  robes, 
and  fortune  of  him  that  spesJu  often  ^ve  weight 
to  vain  arguments  and  idle  words :  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  of  course,  but  that  a  man  so 
attended  and  feared  has  in  him  more  than 
ordinary  sufficiency ;  and  that  he  to  whom  are 
given  so  many  offices  and  commissions,  so  super- 
cilious and  proud,  has  not  a  great  deal  more  in 
him  than  another  that  salutes  him  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  who  has  no  employment  at  all. 
Not  only  the  words,  but  the  airish  looks  also  of 
these  people,  are  considered  and  put  to  account ; 
every  one  making  it  his  business  to  give  them 
some  fine  and  solid  interpretation.  If  they 
stoop  to  common  conference,  and  that  you  offer 
any  thing  but  approbation  and  reverence^  they 
then  knock  you  down  with  the  authontv  of 
their  experience ;  they  have  heard,  they  nave 
seen,  they  have  done  so  and  so :  you  are  crushed 
with  examples.  I  should  teU  them  that  the 
fruit  of  a  sur^n's  experience  is  not  the  history 
of  his  practice,  and  his  remembering  that  he 
has  cured  four  people  of  the  plague,  and  three 
of  the  gout,  unless  he  knows  how  hence  to 
extract  somethiufl^  whereon  to  form  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  miULe  us  sensible  that  he  is  be- 
come more  skilful  in  his  art :  as  in  a  concert 
of  instruments,  we  do  not  hear  a  lute,  a  spinette. 
or  a  flute  alone,  but  one  entire  harmony  of  all 
together.  If  travel  and  offices  have  improved 
them,  'tis  a  product  of  tiieir  understandme  to 
make  it  appear.  Tis  not  enough  to  reckon 
experiences,  they  must  weigh  and  sort  them, 
digest  and  distil  them,  to  extract  the  reasons 
and  conclusions  they  carry  alon^  with  them. 
There  were  never  so  many  histonans  as  now ; 
it  is  always  good  and  of  use  to  read  them,  for 
they  furnish  us  everywhere  with  excellent  and 
laudable  instructions  from  the  magazme  of  their 
memory,  of  great  concern  to  the  relief  of  life ; 
but  'tis  not  that  we  seek  for  now :  we  examine 
whether  these  relators  and  coUedors  of  things 
are  commendable  themselves. 

I  hate  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  whether  verbal 
or  effectual :  I  am  ever  ready  to  oppose  these 
vain  cirenmstances  that  deluae  our  judgments 
by  the  senses ;  and  whilst  I  lie  upon  my  euanl 
against  these  extraordinary  grandeurs,  f  find 
that,  at  best,  they  are  but  men,  as  others  are : 


Rtfm  CBini  wraw 
7ortii]iS{* 


ewimwnit  in  Him 


"  For  nnly  do  ire  im 
Good  eoomon  msm  in  thme  of  bia  degrM." 

Perhaps  we  esteem  and  look  upon  them  as  far 
I  less  tbisn  they  are.  by  reason  they  undertake 
more,  and  more  expose  themselves:  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  chaj^^e  they  have  undertsiKen. 
There  must  be  more  vigour  and  strength  in  the 
bearer  than  in  the  burden:  he  who  has  not 


'  JuTcaal,  Tlii.  7S. 
*  Plalo,  Repmblie,  ▼!. 


lifted  as  much  as  he  can,  leaves  you  to  guess 
that  he  has  still  a  stren^  beyond  that,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  tried  to  the  utmost  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do ;  he  who  sinks  under  his 
load  makes  a  discovery  of  hb  best,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  shouMers :  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  see  so  many  silly  people  amonf;st  the 
learned,  so  many  that  they  are  the  majority  : 
they  would  have  made  good  husbandmen,  good 
merehants,  and  good  artisans:  their  natural 
vigour  was  cut  out  to  that  proportion.  Know- 
ledge is  a  thing  of  great  weight  j  they  fiunt 
under  it :  their  understandine  has  neither  vigour 
nor  dexterity  enough  to  set  rorth  and  distribute, 
to  employ,  or  make  use  of,  this  rich  and  power- 
ful matter :  it  has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in  a 
strong  nature,  and  such  natures  are  very  rare : 
and  the  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,'  spoil  the 
dignity  of  philosophy  in  the  handline;  it  ap- 
pears useless  ana  vicious,  when  ill  lodged. 
They  spoil  and  make  fools  of  themselves, 

Hnmaai  qoalii  •imnUtur  aimiiu  Oris, 
Qoem  p«er  arridena  pretioao  ■tmmiiie  icnun 
VelaTil^  nudaique  natea  fee  targn  reliqtdt, 
Ladibrinm  manaia.* 

«  Joat  Uka  an  ape,  tBat  in  Ua  face  doaa  bear 
Of  man  the  eountarfeitad  character, 
Whom  wanton  boTa,  the  tablet'  laugh  to  move, 
HaTe  dlaen'd  np  in  xicheat  ailk  alioTe  { 
But,  that  the  bmte  mora  laaghable  mar  show, 
BaTO  left  the  bnttoeha  raw  and  bald  below.'* 

Neither  is  it  enouffh  for  those  who  govern  and 
command  us,  and  nave  all  the  world  in  their 
hand,  to  have  a  common  understanding,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  what  we  can ;  thev  are  very  much 
below  na  if  they  be  not  infinitefy  above  us :  as 
thev  promise  more,  so  they  are  to  perform  more. 

And  yet  silence  is  to  them  not  only  a  counte- 
nance of  respect  and  ppravity,  but  very  oflen  of 
good  profit  and  pobcy  too:  for  Sfegabysus, 
going  to  see  Apelles  in  nis  .namting-room,  stood 
a  grMt  while  without  sneaking  a  word,  and  at 
last  begpaa  to  talk  of  nis  paintikigs,  for  which 
he  received  this  rude  reproof:  ''Whilst  thou 
wast  silent  thou  seemMst  to  be  something 
great,  by  reason  of  tiiy  chains  and  pomp ;  but 
now  that  we  have  heard  thee  speak,  tnere  is 
not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  that  does  not 
despise  thee.''^  Those  magnincent  parapher- 
nalia, that  mighty  state,  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  ignorant  with  a  common  ignorance,  and  to 
spotSc  irrelevantly  of  painting ;  he  ought  to 
have  maintained,  by  his  silence,  this  external 
and  presumptive  knowledge.  To  how  many 
blockheads  of  my  time  has  a  cold  and  taciturn 
behaviour  procured  the  credit  of  prudence 
and  capacity? 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of  necessity  con- 
ferred more  by  fortune  than  upon 
the  account  of  merit;  and  we    Sf^ifjJJLd'h" 
are  to  blame  to  condemn  kings    fortune  than^ 
when  they  are  misplaced :  on  tlie    merit, 
contrary,    'tis   a   wonder    they 


I  Claad.  in  Rutnm.  i.  303. 
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should  bare  soeh  ffood  luck,  where  there  is  so 
little  skiU ; 

Priaeipb  oat  ▼irtna  Buudma  boms  raoa  ;* 


"  Of  ftU  ft  prince'i  nrtuet.  'tis  Um  chief 
To  know  his  eourtien ;" 

for  nature  has  not  given  them  a  sight  that  can 
extend  to  so  many  people,  to  discern  which 
excels  the  rest^  nor  to  penetrate  into  our  bosoms, 
where  the  knowledge  of  our  wills  and  real 
value  lies :  they  must  choose  ns  by  oonjectnre 
and  by  groping ;  by  the  &mily,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, and  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  are  all 
very  feeble  arguments.  Whoever  could  find 
out  a  way  that  a  man  might  judee  by  justiee, 
and  choose  men  by  reason,  wouM  in  this  one 
thing  establish  a  perfiect  form  of  government. 

"  Ay,  but  he  brought  this  great  nffur  to  a 
very  good  pass."  That  is,  indeed,  to  say 
something,  but  not  to  say  enough,  for  this 
sentence  is  justly  received :  "  That  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  counsels  by  events.'''  The  Cartha- 
ginians punished  the  ill  counsels  of  their  cap- 
tains, though  the  issue  was  successful :'  and 
the  people  of  Rome  have  dften  denied  a  triumph 
for  great  and  very  advantageous  Victories,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  general  was  not  answer- 
able to  his  good  fortune.  We  ordinarily  see 
in  the  actions  of  the  world  that  fortune,  to 
show  us  her  power  in  all  things,  and  who  takes 
a  pride  in  abatinff  our  presumption,  seeing  she 
could  not  make  tools  wise,  she  has  made  them 
fortunate,  in  emulation  of  yirtne,  and  favouiB 
those  executions  most  the  web  of  which  is  most 
purely  her  own :  whence  it  is  that  we  daily 
see  toe  simplest  amongst  us  bring  to  pass  great 
affiurs,  both  public  ana  private ;  and,  as  Siram- 
nez  the  Persian^  answered  those  who  wondered 
that  his  afiairs  succeeded  so  ill,  considering  that 
his  plans  were  so  wise :  **  That  he  was  sole 
master  of  his  designs,  but  that  success  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune,"  these  may 
answer  the  same,  but  with  a  contraiy  bias. 
Most  worUlly  afiaus  are  perfumed  by  them- 
selves i* 

FUa  Tiam  invniimit. 
'*  Hi*  fiitM  And  oot  a  mj," 

The  event  often  justifies  a  very  foolish  con- 
duct: our  interposition  is  nothing  more  than, 
as  it  were,  a  routine,  and  more  commonly  a 
consideration  of  custom  and  example,  than  of 
reason.  Being  astonished  at  ^e  greatness  of 
the  execution  of  an  afiiur,  I  have  formerly  been 
made  acquainted^  by  those  who  have  performed 
it,  with  the  motives  and  plans  on  wnich  they 
proceeded,  and  have  found  nothing  in  them  but 
very  ordinary  counsels ;  and  the  most  vulgar  and 
common-place  are  also  perhaps  the  most  sure  and 
convenient  for  practice,  if  not  for  show.  And 
what  if  the  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated  ? 


Mtoki 


.  the  meanest,  lowest,  and 

'  adapted  to  afiairs?  To  maintMiw  n^^^^w^ 
the  authority  of  the  cooncils  oi  ii^ar^B 
kings,  'tis  not  necessary  that  pro-  cmmOB^ 
fiuie  persons  should  participate  of 
them,  nor  see  &rther  into  tbeoi 
than  the  fint  bar.  He  that  will  hnsiiaad  la 
reputation,  mnst  be  reverenced  upon  credit,  end 
altogether.  My  coosultatioB  c^ivea  &  ikeldi 
first  of  the  matter,  and  considers  it  fightly  bv 
the  first  ftoe  it  presents.  The  atiess  mmd  mva 
of  the  bosmeas  I  have  ever  lefeued  to  heavca : 


dhrk 
*'  Lonv  to  the  fodo  the 
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good  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers:  'tb  folly  to  think  that 
human  prudence  can  play  the  part  of  fetane ; 
and  vain  is  his  attempt,  who  preaonies  to  em- 
brace causes  and  consequences,  and  to^  oondoet 
by  the  hand  the  progress  of  his  design,  and 
most  especially  vain  in  the  deliberationB  of  war. 
There  was  never  greater  ciretunspecCion  and 
military  prudence  than  sometimes  is  i 


us ;  can  it  be  that  men  are  afraid  to  loee  them- 
selves by  the  way,  that  they  reserve  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  eame  ?    I  moreover  affirm 
that  our  wisdom  itsdf,  and  wisest  conanltatioii^ 
for  the  most  part  commit  themselves   to  the 
conduct  of  chance :  my  will  and  my  renson  is 
sometimes  moved  by  one  breath,  and  sometiflie? 
by  another;   and  many  of  those  movements 
there  are  that  govern  themselves  withoot  me :  | 
my  reason  has  uncertain  and  casual  agitntioos  ' 
and  impulsions :  i 

Vcfftontiir  ipcttoi  anioMWimt  ct  p<ctoi> 
None  aliiM,  alioa,  dnai  nnbila 
Condptiuit.' 


"  New  instincts  sumy,  sad  their  tncmnefiMil  adnd 
Shifts  with  the  donds,  ud  Tsiies  with  te    ' 


»» 


Let  a  man  but  observe  who  are  of  _ 
authority  in  cities,  and  who  best  do  their  own 
business,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  commonly 
men  of  the  least  parts.  Women,  diildrmi,  and 
madmen,  have  had  the  fortune  to  govern  great 
kingdoms  eoually  well  with  the  wisest  princes ; 
and  Thucydides  says,'  that  the  stupid  more 
frequently  do  it  than  those  of  better  under- 
standings: we  attribute  the  effects  of  thdr 
good  fortune  to  their  prudence : 

Ut  «|iiisqne  fortani  vtitor. 
Itn  pneedlet ;  atque  ezinde  sapere  iUom  obumb  d 

we  pnse« 


*'  Men,  who  tiieir  chsnees  can  improve. 
And  those  whom  fortune  fsvoan,  we 


wherefore  I  say  that,  in  all  sorts  of  matters, 
events  are  a  very  poor  testimony  of  our  worth 
and  parts. 

Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs 
no  more,  but  to  see  a  man  promoted  to  dignity: 


•  HofMe,  Otf.  i.  0.  0. 
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•  BookiULSr,  OrsHoii^Cleoii. 

•  Piaatns,  Fttmdoi,  it  S.  IS. 
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though  we  knew  him,  hat  three  days  hefore,  a 
man  of  no  mark,  yet  an  image  of  grandeur  and 
ahility  insensibly  steals  into  our  opinion,  and 
we  persuade  ourselves  that,  growing  in  reputa- 
tion and  attendants,  he  is  also  increased  in 
merit:  we  judge  of  him  not  according  to  his 
value,  hut,  as  we  do  by  counters,  according  to 
the  prerogative  of  his  place.  If  it  hanpens  so 
that  be  falls  again,  and  is  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon crowd,  every  one  enquires  with  wonder 
into  the  cause  of  hb  having  been  hoisted  so 
high :  "  Is  it  he  V*  say  they :  "  did  he  know 
no  more  than  this  when  he  was  in  place  ?  Do 
princes  satisfy  themselves  with  so  little  ?  Truly 
we  were  in  good  hands."  This  is  a  thing  that 
I  have  often  seen  in  my  time :  nay,  so  much 
as  the  very  disguises  of  grandeur,  represented 
in  our  comedies,  in  some  sort  move  and  deceive 
us.  That  which  I  myself  adore  in  kings  is  the 
crowd  of  their  adorers :  all  reverence  and  sub- 
mission is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the 
understanding:  my  reason  is  not  to  bow  and 
bend ;  'tis  my  knees.  Melanthius,  being  asked 
what  he  tliought  of  the  tragedy  of  Dionysius : 
"  I  could  not  see  it,"  said  he ;  **  it  was  so 
clouded  with  language  :"^  so  the  most  of  those 
who  judge  of  the  discourses  of  great  men  ought 
to  say  :  *'  I  did  not  understand  his  words ;  he 
was  so  clouded  with  gravity,  majesty,  and 
greatness."  Antisthen^  one  day  entreated 
the  Athenians  to  give  order  that  their  asses 
might  be  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  as  well 
as  the  horses :  to  which  it  was  answered  that 
those  animals  were  not  destined  for  such  a  ser- 
vice :  '*  That's  all  one,"  replied  he ;  "  it  only 
sticks  at  your  command ;  for  the  most  ignorant 
and  incapable  men  you  employ  in  yous  com- 
mands of  war  immediately  become  worthy 
enough,  because  you  employ  them."  To  which 
the  custom  of  so  many  people  who  canonize  the 
kings  tliey  have  chosen  out  of  their  own  body, 
and  are  not  content  only  to  honour,  but  adore 

them,  comes  very  near.  Those 
Ddiieation  and  of  Mexico,  after  the  ceremonies 
Jhc  Kh^'Jf  of  their  king's  coronation  are 
Mexico.  finished,  dare  no  more  presume 

to  look  him  in  the  face ;  but,  as 
if  they  had  deified  him  by  his  royalty,  among 
the  oaths  they  make  him  take  to  maintain 
their  religion  and  laws,  to  be  valiant,  just,  and 
mild,  he  moreover  swears  to  make  the  sun  run 
his  course  in  his  wonted  light,  to  drain  the 
clouds  at  a  fit  season,  to  confine  rivers  within 
their  channels,  and  to  cause  all  things  necessary 
for  his  people  to  be  borne  by  the  earth.' 

I  differ  from  this  common  fashion,  and  am 
more  apt  to  tuspect  capacity  when  I  see  it 
accompanied  with  grandeur  of  fortune  and  pub- 
lic applause :  we  are  to  consider  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  speak  when  he  pleases,  to 
choose  the  subject  he  will  speak  of,  to  interrupt 
or  change  other  men's  arguments  with  a  magis- 
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terial  authority,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
opposition  of  others  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  or 
sAence,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  that 
trembles  with  reverence  and  respect.  A  man 
of  a  prodigious  fortune,  coming  to  give  his 
judgment  upon  some  slight  dispute  tiiat  was 
foolishly  set  on  foot  at  his  table,  began  in 
these  words :  "  It  can  be  only  a  liar  or  a 
fool  that  will  say  otherwise  than  so  and  so." 
Pursue  this  philosophical  point  with  a  dagger 
in  your  hand. 

There  is  another  observation  I  have  made, 
from  which  I  draw  great  advantage :  which  is, 
that,  in  conferences  and  dispute^  every  word 
tliat  seems  to  be  good  is  not  immediately  to  be 
accepted.  Most  men  are  rich  iir  borrowed 
words :  a  man  may  very  probably  say  a  good 
thing  without  comprehending  the  force  of  it 
himself.  That  a  man  does  not  perfectly  under- 
stand all  he  borrows,  may  pernape  be  verified 
in  myself.  A  man  must  not  always  presently 
yield,  what  truth  or  beauty  soever  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  argument;  either  a  man  must 
stoutly  oppose  it,  or  draw  back,  under  colour 
of  not  understanding  it,  to  try  on  all  parts  how 
it  is  lodged  in  the  author,  or  it  maj  happen 
that  we  may  aid  the  point,  and  carry  it  beyond 
its  proper  reach.  I  have  sometimes,  in  the 
necessity  and  heat  of  the  combat,  employed 
sudden  whisks,  that  have  gone  througa  and 
through,  beyond  my  expectation  and  design: 
I  only  gave  them  m  number ;  they  were  re- 
ceived m  weight.  As  when  I  contend  with  a 
vigorous  man,  I  please  myself  with  anticipating 
his  conclusions,  I  ease  him  of  the  trouble  of 
explaining  himself;  I  strive  to  prevent  his 
imagination,  whilst  it  is  yet  springme  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  order  and  pertinency  of  his  under- 
standinjr  warns  and  threatens  me  afar  off;  I 
deal  quite  contrary  with  these ;  I  must  under- 
stand and  pre-suppose  nothing  but  by  them. 
If  they  detennine  in  ^nefal  words :  "  This  is 
|rood,  that  is  not,"  and  that  they  happen  to  be 
m  the  right,  see  if  it  be  not  fortune  that  hits  it 
off  for  tnem.  Let  them  a  little  circumscribe 
and  limit  their  iudgment,  why  or  how  it  is  so. 
These  universal  judgments,  that  I  see  so  com- 
mon, signify  nothine;  Uiese  are  men  that 
salute  a  whole  people  in  a  crowd  together; 
they  who  have  real  acquaintance  take  notice  of 
ana  salute  tliem  particularly  and  by  name ; 
but  'tis  a  hazardous  attempt;  firom  which  I 
have  more  Uian  every  day  seen  it  fall  out  that 
weak  understandings,  having  a  mind  to  appear 
ingenious  in  taking  notice,  as  they  read  a  book, 
of  that  which  is  best,  and  most  to  be  admired, 
fix  their  admiration  upon  something  so  very  ill 
chosen  that,  instead  of  making  us  discern  the 
excellency  of  the  author,  they  make  us  see 
their  own  ignorance.  This  exclamation  is  safe 
enough  :  "  This  is  fine  1"  after  having  heard  a 
whole  page  of  Virgil ;  and  by  that  the  cunning 
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sort  of  fools  save  themselves ;  but  to  andertake 
fo  follow  him  line  by  line,  and  with  an  expert 
and  approved  judgement  to  observe  where  a 
good  auUior  excels  himself,  weighing  the  words, 
phrases,  inventions,  and  various  excellences, 
one  after  another :  take  heed,  of  that.  Viden- 
dum  est,  non  modo  quid  qwMque  loquatur,  sed 
etiam  quid  quisque  sentiai,  at  que  etiatn  qua  de 
causa  quisque  sentiai}  '^  A  man  is  not  only 
to  examine  what  every  one  says,  bat  also  what 
every  one  thinks,  and  for  what  reason  every 
one  thinks."  I  every  day  hear  fools  say 
things  that  are  bv  no  means  foolish  :  they  say 
a  good  thing;  let  us  examine  how  far  they 
understand  it,  whence  they  have  it,  and  what 
they  mean  by  it.  We  help  them  to  make  use 
of  this  fine  expression,  and  tliis  fine  reoson, 
whicli  is  none  of  theirs,  they  only  have  it  in 
keeping  {  they  have  let  it  dut  at  a  venture ;  we 
bring  it  for  them  into  credit  and  esteem.  You 
lend  them  a  hand:  to  what  purpose?  They 
do  not  tiiink  themselves  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
and  become  moh)  fools  still.  Never  take  their 
part,  let  them  alone;  they  will  handle  the 
matter  like  people  who  are  afitdd  of  burning 
their  fingers ;  they  neither  dare  change  its  seat 
nor  light,  nor  break  into  it ;  shake  it  never  so 
little,  it  slips  through  th6ir  fingers ;  they  give 
up  their  cause,  be  it  never  so  strong  or  good 
soever ;  Uiese  are  fine  arms,  but  ill  mounted. 
How  many  times  have  I  seen  the  experience  of 
thb  ?  Now,  if  you  come  to  explain  anything 
to  them,  and  to  confirm  them,  they  presently 
catch  at  it,  and  rob  you  of  the  advan- 
tage of  your  interpretation :  '^  It  was  what 
I  was  about  to  say  ;  it  was  just  my  thought ; 
and  if  I  did  not  express  it  so,  it  was  only  for 
want  of  language."  Very  pretty!  Malice 
itself  must  be  employed  to  correct  this  proud 
ignorance.  Hegesias's  doctrine,'  that  we  are 
'*  Neither  to  hate  nor  accuse,  but  instruct," 
has  reason  elsewhere;  but  here  'tis  injustice 
and  inhumanity  to  relieve  and  set  him  right 
who  stands  in  no  need  on't,  and  is  the  worse 
for't.  I  love  to  let  them  step  deeper  into  the 
dirt ;  and  so  deep  that,  if  it  be  possible,  they 
may  at  least  discern  their  error. 

roily  and  absurdity  arc  not  to  be  cured  by 

bare  admonition ;  and  what  Cyrus 
^  bfadL^  answered  to  him  who  importuned 
nition.  him  to  harangue  his  army,  upon 

the  point  of  battle,  that  "  men  do 
not  become  valiant  and  warlike  upon  a  sudden, 
by  a  fine  oration,  no  more  than  a  man  becomes 
a  good  musician  by  hearing  a  fine  song,"'  may 
properly  be  said  of  such  an  admonition  as  tliis. 
These  are  apprenticeships  that  arc  to  be  served 
beforehand,  by  a  long  and  continued  edacation. 
We  owe  this  care,  and  this  assiduity  of  correc- 
tion and  instruction  to  our  own;  but  to  go 
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preach  to  the  first  passer-by,  and  to  lord  it  over 
the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  first  we  meetf  is 
a  thing  that  I  abhor.  I  rarely  do  it,  even  in 
my  own  particular  conferences,  and  rather  sur- 
render my  cause  than  proceed  to  these  super- 
cilious and  magisterial  instructions ;  my  hamoor 
is  unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  for  beginners ; 
but  for  things  that  are  said  in  common  discourse, 
or  amongst  other  things,  I  never  oppose  them, 
either  by  word  or  sign,  how  false  or  absurd 
soever. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  in 
folly,  as  that  it  pleases  itself  more  than  any 
reason  can  reasonably  please  itself.  'Tis  un- 
lucky that  prudence  forbids  us  to  satisfy  and 
trust  in  ourselves,  and  always  dismisses  us 
timorous  and  discontented ;  whereas  obetinacY 
and  temerity  fill  those  who  are  possessed  witn 
them,  with  joy  and  assurance.  Tis  lor  the 
i^orant  to  look  at  other  men  over  the  shoulder, 
iQways  returning  from  the  combat  full  of  joy 
and  triumph ;  and  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
this  arrogance  of  speech,  and  jQ:aiety  of  counte- 
nance, gives  them  the  better  of  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  audience,  which  is  commonly  ignorant^ 
and  incapable  of  well  judging,  and 
discerning  the  real  advantage.  SSSMB^of 
Obstinacy  of  opinion  and  heat  in  foUy.  ' 
ailment  are  the  surest  proo&  of 
folly :  is  there  any  thing  so  assured,  resolute, 
disdainful,  contemplative,  serious^  and  grave  as 
an  ass? 

May  we  not  mix  with  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  communication,  the  quick  and  sharp 
repartees  which  mirth  and  familiarity  introduce 
amongpst  friends,  pleasantly  and  wittingly  jest- 
ing with  one  another  ?  an  exercise  for  which 
my  natural  gaiety  renders  me  fit  enough ;  and 
if  It  be  not  so  extended  and  serious  as  Uie  other 
I  just  spoke  of,  'tis  no  less  smart  and  ingenionsy 
nor  of  less  utility,  as  Lycurgus  thought.^  For 
m^  part  I  contribute  to  it  more  lioerty  than 
wit,  and  have  therein  more  of  luck  than  inven- 
tion ;  but  I  am  perfect  in  sufiering,  for  I  endure 
a  retort  that  is  not  only  sharp,  but  indiscreet  to 
boot,  without  beine  moved  at  all :  and  what- 
ever attack  is  made  on  me,  if  I  have  not  an 
answer  immediately  ready,  I  do  not  take  up 
the  time  in  pursuing  the  point  with  a  tedious 
and  impertinent  contest,  bordering  upon  obsti- 
nacy, but  let  it  pass,  and,  laughingly  lowering 
my  flag  for  the  time,  defer  my  revenge  for  a 
luckier  occasion:  there  is  no  merchant  that 
always  gains.  Most  men  change  their  coun- 
tenance and  their  voice  where  Uieir  wit  fails ; 
and,  by  an  unseasonable  fit  of  anger,  instead  of 
revengmff  themselves,  accuse  at  once  their  own 
folly  and  impatience.  In  this  pastime,  we 
sometimes  pmch  the  private  strings  of  our  im- 
perfections, which|  at  another  time,  when  more 
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tempeiiite,  we  cannot  touch  without  o5ence, 
and  profitably  give  one  another  a  hint  of  our 
defects. 

There  are  other  sports,  practical  pokes,  mde 
and  indiscreet,  after  the  French  manner, 
that  I  mortally  hate ;  my  skin  is  very  tender 
and  sensible;  I  have  in  my  time  seen  two 
princes  of  the  blood  interred  upon  that  very 
ftccount.  'Tis  unhandsome  to  ftdl  out  and  fight 
in  play. 

As  to  the  rest,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  judge 
of  any  one,  I  ask  him  how  much  he  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  to  what  deme  his  speaking  or 
bis  work  pleases  him.  f  will  have  none  of 
these  fine  excuses :  *'  I  did  it  only  to  amuse 
myself; 

AUafcum  medib  opu  est  incndibiu  iatnd  ;* 
"  ThU  work  unflnuh'd  from  the1ui?il  came." 

I  was  not  an  hour  about  it:  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  since."  Well,  tnen,  say  I,  lay 
these  aside ;  and  give  me  a  perfect  one,  such  a 
one  as  you  would  be  measured  by  ;  and  then, 
what  do  ^ou  think  is  the  best  thing  in  your 
work  ;  is  It  this  part  or  that?  the  grace  or  the 
matter,  the  invention,  the  judgment,  or  the 
learning  ?  For  I  find  that  men  are  commonly 
as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their  own 
works,  as  those  of  others ;  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  kindness  they  have  for  them,  but  for 
want  of  capacity  to  luiow  and  distinguish  them. 
The  work,  by  its  own  fairness  and  fortune,  may 
second  the  workman,  and  sometimes  outstrip 
him,  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  judge  of  the  value  of 
other  men's  works  more  OMCurely  than  of  my 
own  ;  and  prize  my  Essays  now  high,  now  low, 
with  great  doubt  and  inconstancy.  There  are 
severiQ  books  that  are  useful  upon  the  account 
of  Uieir  subjects,  from  which  the  author  derives 
no  praise;  and  good  books,  as  well  as  good 
works,  that  shame  the  workman.  I  may  write 
the  manner  of  our  feasts,  and  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes,  and  may  write  them  ill ;  I  may  publish 
the  edicts  of  my  time,  and  the  letters  of  princes 
that  pass  firom  hand  to  hand ;  I  may  make  an 
abridgment  of  a  good  book  (and  ever^  abridg- 
ment of  a  good  book  is  a  foolish  abridraent), 
which  book  shall  come  to  be  lost,  ana  so  on. 
Posterity  will  derive  a  singular  utility  from 
such  compositions;  but  what  honour  shall  I 
have,  unless  by  great  good  fortune  ?  A  great 
part  of  the  most  famous  books  are  in  this 
condidon. 

When  I  read  Philip  de  Comines,  several 
years  ago,  doubtless  a  very  eood  author,  I  there 
took  notice  of  this  for  no  vulgar  sayinc :  "  That 
a  man  must  have  a  care  of  doine  his  master 
such  great  service  that  at  last  he  wul  not  know 
how  to  give  him  hb  just  reward ;"  I  ought  to 
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commend  the  inventor,  not  him,'  for  I  met  with 
it  in  Tacitus,  not  long  since :  Beneficia  eo  usque 
letta  sunt,  dum  mdentur  exaolvi  posse ;  uH  muU 
turn  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur  f 
<<  Benefits  are  so  far  acceptable,  as  they  are  in 
a  capacity  of  being  returned ;  but  once  exceed- 
ing thatyuatred  is  returned  instead  of  thanks ;" 
and  Seneca  boldly  says :  Nam  qui  putat  esse 
turpe  turn  reddere,  non  vuU  esse  cui  reddat  ^ 
**  for  he  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  requite, 
would  not  have  that  man  live  to  whom  he  owes 
return ;"  and  Cicero,  more  faintly  :  Qui  se  non 
putat  satiffacere,  amicus  esse  nuBo  modo  po^ 
test,*  ^'  Who  thinks  himself  behindhand  in 
obligation,  can  by  no  means  be  a  friend."  The. 
subject,  according  to  what  it  is,  may  make  a 
man  be  looked  upon*  as  learned,  and  of  good 
memory  ;  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  more 
his  own  and  more  worthy,  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  his  soul,  we  must  first  know  what  is 
his  own,  and  what  is  not ;  and  in  that  which  is 
not  hb  own,  how  far  we  are  obliged  to  him  for 
the  choice,  disposition,  ornament,  and  language 
he  has  there  presented  us  with.  What  if  be 
has  borrowed  the  matter,  and  spoiled  the  form, 
as  it  oft  falls  out ! 

We,  who  are  little  read  in  books,  are  in 
thb  strait,  that  when  we  meet  with  some  fine 
fancy  in  a  new  poet,  or  some  strong  argument 
in  a  preacher,  we  dare  not  nevertheless  com- 
mend it,  till  we  have  first  informed  ourselves  of 
some  learned  man  if  it  be  their  own,  or  bor- 
rowed £roin  some  other ;  until  that,  I  always 
stand  upon  my  guard.  I  lately  came  from 
reading  the  history  of  Tacitus  nght  through 
(which  but  seldom  happens  to  me,  it  being 
twenty  years  since  I  have  stuck  to  any  one 
book  an  hour  together) ;  and  I  did  it  at  the 
instance  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  France  has 
great  esteem,  as  well  for  his  own  particular 
word),  as  upon  the  account  of  a  constant  form 
of  capacity  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  a 
great  many  brothers  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
any  author  that  in  a  public  narration  mixes  so 
much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular 
inclinations ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary 
to  hb  opinion,*  that  being  espe-  -.  .  ^ 
ciaUy  to  follow  the  lives  of  the  ?tJ2S2!^ 
emperors  of  his  time,  so  various 
ana  extreme  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so  many 
notable  actions,  as  their  cruelty  particularly 
produced  in  their  subjects,  he  liad  a  stronger 
and  more  attractive  matter  to  treat  of,  than  if 
he  had  had  to  describe  battles  and  universal 
commotions ;  so  that  I  oft  find  him  sterile,  run- 
ning over  those  brave  deaths,  as  if  he  feared  to 
trouble  us  with  their  multitude  and  length. 
This  form  of  hbtories  b  by  much  the  most 
useful ;  public  commotions  depend  most  upon 
the  conduct  of  fortune,  private  ones  upon  our 
Tb  rather  a  judgment  than  a  deduction 


own. 
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of  history ;  theie  are  in  it  more  precepts  than 
stories ;  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  'ds  a  book  to 
stody  and  learn ;  'tis  so  full  of  sentences  that, 
right  or  wrong,  thev  are  everywhere  in  master; 
'tis  a  nursery  of  ethics  and  political  discourses, 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have 
any  place  in  the  government  of  the  world.  He 
always  pleads  by  strong  and  solid  reasons,  after 
a  pointed  aiid  subtle  manner,  according  to  the 
affected  style  of  that  age,  which  was  so  in  love 
with  sweUing  periods,  tliat,  where  quickness 
and  subtlety  were  wanting  in  things,  they  sup- 
plied them  with  words.  It  is  not  much  unlike 
tlie  style  of  Seneca.  I  look  upon  Tacitus  as 
more  sinewy,  and  Seneca  more  sharp.  His  pen 
seems  most  proper  for  a  troubled  and  sick  estate, 
as  ours  at  present  is :  you  would  often  say  that 
lie  depicts  and  points  at  us. 

They  Avho  doubt  of  his  fidelity  sufficiently 
accuse  themselves  of  being  his  enemy  upon 
some  other  account.  His  opinions  are  sound, 
and  lean  for  the  most  part  towards  the  right 
side  in  Roman  affairs.  And  yet  I  am  tingry  at 
him  for  judging  more  severely  of  Pompey,.than 
is  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  those  worthy 
men  that  lived  in  the  same  time,  and  treated 
with  him  ;  and  for  putting  him  on  a  level  with 
Manns  and  Sylla,  excepting  that  he  was  more 
close.^  Other  writers  nave  not  acquitted  his 
intention  in  the  goverment  of  affairs,  from  am- 
bition and  revenge ;  and  even  his  friends  were 
afraid  that  his  victory  would  have  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  but  not  to 
so  immeasurable  a  degree ;  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  that  has  threatened  us  with  so  express 
cruelty  and  tyranny.  Neither  ought  we  to 
weigh  suspicion  against  evidence;  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  believe  him  here.  That  his  narra- 
tives are  ingenuous  and  straight-forward,  may 
be  argued  from  this  very  thmg,  that  they  are 
not  always  applied  to  tne  conclusions  of  his 
judgments,  which  he  follows  according  to  the 
incnnation  he  has  taken,  very  often  beyond  the 
matter  he  shows  us,  which  he  will  not  deign  to 
look  upon  with  so  much  as  one  glance.  He 
needs  no  excuse  for  having  approved  the  reli- 
gion of  his  time,  according  as  the  laws  enjoined, 
and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true;  this  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

I  have  principally  considered  his  judgment, 
and  am  not  very  well  satisfied  throughout ;  as 
at  these  words  in  the  letter,  thatTibenus,  being 
old  and  sick^  sent  to  the  senate:'  ''  What  shaU 
I  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  how'  shall  I  write  to 
you,  or  what  shall  I  not  write  to  vou,  at  this 
time  ?  May  the  gods  and  the  goadesses  lay  a 
worse  punishment  upon  me  than  I  am  every 
day  tormented  with,  if  I  know."  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  so  positively  apply  these  to  a 
sharp  remorse,  tormenting  the  conscience  of 
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Tiberius:  at  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same 
condition,  I  perceived  no  such  thing.  I 

And  this  also  seemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in 
him,  that  having  to  say  he  had  borne  honourable 
office  in  Rome,  he  excuses  himself  that  he  do& 
not  speak  it  out  of  ostentation  ;*  this  «eems 
somewhat  mean  for  such  a  soul  as  his ;  for  not 
to  speak  roundly  of  a  man's  self,  implies  some 
want  of  courage ;  a  firm  and  lofty  judgment, 
and  that  judges  soundly  and  surely,  makes  use 
of  his  own  example  upon  all  occasions,  as  well 
as  those  of  others ;  aud  gives  evidence  as  fi«ely 
of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.    We  are  to  pas 
by  these  common  rules  of  society  in  favour  of 
truth  and  liberty.     I  dare  not  only  speak  of 
myself,  but  to  speak  only  of  myself;  when  I  write 
of*^  any  thing  else,  I  miss  my  way,  suid  wander 
from  my  su^ect.   I  am  not  so  indiscreetly  ena- 
moured of  myself,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  and 
consider  myself  apart,  as  I  do  a  neighbour  or  a 
tree ;  'tis  equally  a  fault  not  to  discern  how  far 
a  man'sVorth  extends,  and  to  say  more  than  a 
man  discovers  in  himself.     We  owe  more  love 
to  God  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  him  less ; 
and  yet  speak  of  him  as  much  as  we  will. 

If  the  writings  of  Tacitus  relate  any  thin^ 
true  of  his  qualities,  he  was  a  great  man,  up^ 
right  and  bold,  not  of  a  superstitious  but  of  a 
philosophical  and  generous  virtue.  Some  may 
think'  him  a  little  too  bold  m  his  relations ;  as 
where  he  tells  us  of  a  soldier,  carrying  a  bur- 
den'of  wood,  whose  hands  were  so  frozen,  and  so 
stuck  to  the  load,  that  they  there  remained 
closed  and  dead,  being  severed  from  his  arms.^ 
I  always  in  such  things  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  great  witnesses. 

What  he  says  also,  that  Vespasian,  by  the 
favour  of  the  god  Serapis,  cured  in  Alexandria 
a  blind  woman,  by  anointing  her  eves  with  his 
spittle  and  some  otner  mir^e,  I  mrget  what,^ 
he  does  by  the  example  and  duty  of  all  good 
historians.  He  records  all  events  of  import- 
ance ;  and  amongst  public  matters,  also,  the 
common  rumours  and  opinions.  'Tis  their  part 
to  recite  common  belieu,  not  to  regulate  tiiem  ; 
that  part  concerns  divines  and  phiIosophen»| 
who  are  the  guides  of  conscience.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  this  companion  of  his,  and  as 
great  a  man  as  himself,  very  wiselv  said :  Squt- 
aem  plura  transcribo  quam  credo ;  nam  nee 
affirmore  sustineo  de  ambus  dubUo,  nee  subdu- 
cere  qu€B  accept  ;•  "  Truly,  I  set  down  more 
things  than  I  believe,  for  I  can  neither  endure 
to  affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  nor  suppress 
what  I  have  beard;"  and  this  other:  H^x 
neque  affirmare^  neque  refellere  opent  pretium 
est  ""^  ;  famat  rerum  standum  est  J  **  'Tis 
neither  worth  the  while  to  affirm  nor  to  refute 
these  things ;  we  must  stand  to  report"  And 
writing  in  an  age  wherein  the  belief  of  prodi- 
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gies  began  to  decline,  he  says  be  would  not, 
nevertheless,  forbcotr  to  insert  in  his  annals, 
and  to  give  a  relation  of  things  received  by  so 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  so  great  reverence 
of  antiquity;  which  is  very  well  said.  Let 
them  deliver  us  history,  more  as  they  receive 
it  than  as  they  believe  it.  I,  who  am  monarch 
of  the  matter  whereof  I  treat,  and  who  am 
accountable  to  none^  do  not,  nevertheless, 
always  believe  myself;  I  often  hazard  sallies 
of  my  own  fimcv,  which  I  very  much  suspect, 
and  certain  quibbles,  at  which  1  shake  my  ears ; 
but  I  let  them  go  at  a  venture.  I  see  that 
others  get  reputation  by  such  things ;  'tis  not 
for  me  alone  to  judge.  I  [uresent  myself  stand- 
in?,  and  lying  on  my  face,  my  bacK,  my  right 
side,  and  my  lefty  and  in  all  my  natural  pos- 
tures. Minds,  though  equal  in  force,  are  npt 
equal  in  taste  and  application. 

This  is  what  my  memory  has  presented  me 
in  gross,  and  with  uncertainty  enough ;  all 
judgments  in  gross  are  weak  and  imperfect. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

OP  VANITY. 

Thbrb  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  manifest  vanity 
than  to  write  so  vainly  about  it'  That  which 
divinity  has  so  divinely  expressed  to  us,  ought 
to  be  carefully  and  continually  meditated  l)y 
understanding  men.  Who  does  not  see  that  I 
have  taken  a  road,  in  which,  incessantly  and 
without  labour,  I  shall  proceed,  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  ink  and  paper  in  the  world  7  I  can 
give  no  account  of  my  life  by  my  actions ;  for- 
tune has  placed  them  too  low ;  1  must  do  it  by 
fancies.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  that 
only  communicated  his  life  by  the  workings  of 
his  belly  :  you  mi^ht  see  in  his  house  a  shew  of 
a  row  of  basons  of  seven  or  ei^ht  days'  stools ; 
that  was  all  his  study,  all  his  discourse;  all 
other  talk  stunk  in  his  nostrils. '  These  here, 
somewhat  more  presentable,  are  the  excre- 
ments of  an  old  mind,  sometimes  thick,  some- 
times thin,  and  always  indigested.  And  when 
sball  I  have  done  representing  the  continual 
agitation  and  change  of  my  thoughts,  as  they 
come  into  my  head|  seeing  tnat  Diomedes' filled 
six  thousand  books  upon  the  sole  subject  of 
grammar  ?  What  must  prating  produce,  since 
prating,  and  the  first  begrinning  to  speak, 
stuffed  the  world  with  such  a  horrible  load  of 
volumes  7  So  many  words  about  words  only. 
O  Pythagoras,  why  didst  not  thou  allay  tne 
tempest  7  They  accused  one  Galba  of  old  for 
living  idly  ;  he  made  answer,  "  That  every  one 
ought  to  give  account  of  his  actions,  but  not  of 
iiis  leisure.''    Ue  was  mistaken,  for  justice  has 


t  "  VuiUj  of  vanities,  all  ia  tanitj."    Ecel«9. 1  S. 
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cognizance  and  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
that  do  nothine,  or  only  play  at  working. 

But  there  uiould  be  some  Festraint  of  law^ 
against  foolish  and  impertinent  scribblers,  as 
well  as  against  vagabonds  and  idlers ;  which, 
if  there  was,  boui  I  and  a  hundred  others 
would  be  banished  the  kingdom.  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  jest ;  scribbling  seems  to  be  a  sig^ 
of  a  disordered  a^ :  when  did  we  write  so  much 
as  since  our  civil  wars  7  when  the  Romans  so 
much,  as  when  they  were  going  to  ruin? 
Besides  that  the  refining  of  wits  does  not  mi^e 
people  wiser  in  a  government ;  thb  idle  employ- 
ment springs  from  this,  that  every  one  applies 
himself  negligently  to  the  duty  of  his  vocation, 
and  debauches  in  it.  The  corruption  of  the  age 
is  made  up  by  the  particular  contributions  of 
every  individual  man ;  some  contribute  trea- 
chery, others  iniustice,  irreligion,  tyranny, 
avance,  and  cruelty,  according  as  they  have 
power ;  the  weaker  sort  contribute  folly,  vanity, 
and  idleness ;  and  of  these  I  am  one.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  season  for  vain  things  when 
the  hurtfhl  oppress  us ;  in  a  time  when  doinz  ill 
is  common,  to  do  nothing  but  what  ngnifies 
nothing,  is  a  kind  of  commendation,  'lis  my 
comfort  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  that  shall 
be  <»Llled  in  question ;  and  whilst  the  c^reater 
offenders  are  calling  to  account,  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  amend ;  tor  it  would,  methinks,  be 
against  reason  to  punish  the  less  troublesome 
whilst  we  are  infested  with  the  greater.  As 
the  physician  Philotimus  said  to  one  who  pre- 
sented him  his'  finger  to  dress,  and  who  he 
perceived,  both  by  his  complexion  and  his 
breath,  had  an  lilcer  in  his  lungs :  *'  Friend,'' 
said  he,  ''it  is  not  now  time  to  concern  yourself 
about  your  fingers'  ends."* 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  years  a^o,  a  person 
whose  name  and  memory  I  have  in  very  great 
esteem,  in  the  very  height  of  our  great  dis- 
orders, when  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice 
Eut  in  execution,  nor  magistrate  that  performed 
is  ofiice,  no  more  Chan  there  is  now,  publish 
I  know  not  what  pitiful  reformations  about 
clothes,  cookery,  and  law  chicanery.  These 
are  amusements  wherewith  to  feed  a  people 
that  are  ill  used,  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
totally  forgotten.  These  others  do  the  same, 
who  insist  upon  stoutly  defending  the  forms 
of  speaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  people 
totally  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  execrable 
vices.  'TIS  no  time  to  bathe  and  clean  a  man's 
self  when  he  is  seized  by  a  violent  fever ;  'tis 
for  the  Spartans  only  to  fall  to  combing  and 
curling  themselves,  when  they  are  jast  upon  the 

Joint  of  runnin|r  headlong  into  some  extreme 
anger  of  their  lives. 

For  my  part  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  that 
if  my  shoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  shurt  and  my 
cloak  do  so  too :  I  scorn  to  mend  myself  by , 
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halves :  when  I  am  out  of  order,  I  feed  on  mi»- 
chief ;  I  abandon  myself  through  despair,  and  let 
myself  eo  towards  the  precipice,  and  as  the  say- 
ing is,  wrow  the  helve  after  the  hatchet  I  am 
obstinate  in  erowing  worse,  and  think  myself 
no  more  worth  my  own  care ;  I  am  either  good 
or  ill  throughout  'Tis  favourable  to  me  that 
the  desolation  of  this  kinfi;dom  falls  out  in  the 
desolation  of  my  age.  I  better  suffer  that  my 
ills  be  muldplied,  than  if  my  goods  had  been 
disturbed.  The  words  I  utter  in  mishap,  are 
words  of  spite ;  my  courage  sets  up  its  bristles 
instead  of  letting  them  down ;  and,  contrary 
to  others,  I  am  more  devout  in  good  than  in 
evil  fortune,  according  to  the  precept  of  Xeno- 
phon,'  if  not  according  to  his  reason,  and  am 
more  ready  to  turn  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  to 
return  thanks  than  to  crave.  I  am  more  soli- 
citous to  improve  my  health  when  I  am  well, 
than  to  restore  it  when  I  am  sick.  Prosperity 
is  the  same  discipline  and  instruction  to  me, 
that  adversity  and  persecution  are  to  others.  As 
if  good  fortune  were  a  thing  incompatible  with 
good  conscience,  men  never  grow  good  but  in 
evil  fortune*  Happiness  is  to  me  a  singiilar 
spur  to  niodestv  ana  moderation  :  entreaty  wins, 
a  threat  checRs  m&j  favour  makes  me  bend, 
fear  stiffens  me. 
Amongst  human  conditions  this  is  common 

enough,  to  be  better  pleased  with 
big^tomeiL**'     strange  things  than  our  own,  and 

to  love  motion  and  change ; 

Ipn  dici  ideo  not  gnto  pwlnit  hmuta, 
Qttod  pennatatii  hon  lecurrU  equia  ;* 

•'  The  light  of  day  itMlf  doth  chiefly  plcftM, 
BecauM  the  hoon  thoae  •toeds  utv  thaugtd  for  thtM;" 

I  have  my  share  of  this.  Those  who  follow 
the  other  extreme  of  agreeing  with  themselves 
to  value  what  they  have  above  all  the  rest,  and 
to  conclude  no  beauty  can  be  greater  than  what 
they  see,  if  they  are  not  wiser  than  we,  are 
really  more  happy.  I  do  not  envy  their  wis- 
dom, but  their  eood  fortune. 

This  greedy  humour  of  new  and  unknown 
things  helps  to  nourish  in  me  the  desire  of 
travel ;  but  a  great  many  more  circumstances 
contribute  to  it.  I  am  very  willing  to  run 
away  from  the  government  of  my  house. 
There  is,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  convenience  in 
commanding,  though  it  were  but  in  a  bam, 
and  to  be  obeyed  by  one's  servants ;  but  'tis 
too  uniform  and  languishing  a  pleasure,  and  is 
moreover  of  necessity  mixra  with  a  tibousand 
vexatious  thoughts :  one  while  the  poverty  and 
the  oppression  of  your  tenants,  aootner,  quarrels 
amongst  your  neighbours,  another,  the  tres- 
passes they  make  upon  you,  aiHict  you ; 
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Am  veiiientK  graadfaie 

Fundosqiie  meHdat,  erbore  nime  aqsaa 

Culpeiite,  nunc  toffcutia  egro* 

Sidoa,  nunc  hiemca  ink|aae  ;* 

««  Whether  hie  rinee  be  emit  with  hail» 
Whether  hie  promieed  herteete  fail, 

Perfidione  to  hie  toil ; 
Whether  hie  drooping  ticee  eomplua 
Of  engry  winter'e  chilling  rain. 

Or  itaxs,  that  torn  the  eeil;'* 

and  that  God  scaroe  in  rix  montfaa  tendsa 
season  wherewith  your  bailiff  is  —  tiafied,  or 
that  if  it  serves  the  vines^  spoils  the  meadows; 

Ant  nimiie  torret  ferroribne  eethertes  aol. 

Ant  eabtti  perimnnt  imbiee.  gelideB^oa  pratneifc 

Flahraqne  Teotocwn  Tiolcnio  tnrhiae  wjuAts* 
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**  The  ecorehing  ran,  with  hie  too  bney  benaon. 
Burnt  up  the  ftitite,  or  clouds  do  drown  the 
Or,  ehill'd  by  too  much  enowe,  they  eom 
Or  Btorme  blow  them  and  all  our  hopee  w 

to  which  may  be  added  the  new  and  neat- 
made  shoe  of  the  man  of  old,  that  hurts  your 
foot ;'  and  that  a  stranger  does  not  nnderstaod 
how  much  it  costs  you,  and  what  you  contribute 
to  maintain  that  shew  of  order  that  is  aeen  in 
your  family,  and  that  perhaps  you  buy  too  dear. 
I  came  late  to  the  government  of  a  fiunily ; 
they  whom  nature  sent  into  the 
world  before  me  long  eased  me  of 
that  trouble ;  so  that  I  had  already 
taken  another  bent  more  suitable 
to  my  humour.    Yet,  for  so  much 
as  I  nave  seen,  'tis  an  employment  more  traa- 
blesome  than  hard.   Whoever  is  (»nable  of  any 
thing  else  will  easily  do  that.    Had  I-  a  mind 
to  TO  rich,  that  way  would  seem  too  long ;  I 
had  served  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffic  than 
any  other.    Since  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  the 
reputation  of  having  got  nothing,  any  more 
than  wasted  nothing,  conformable  to  the  rest  of 
my  life,  improper  either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any 
moment,  and  that  I  only  desire  to  pass  on,  I  can 
do  it,  tuanks  be  to  God,  without  any  great 
attention.     At  the    worst,  evermore  prevent 
poverty  by  lessening  your  expense ;  'tis  that 
which  I  make  my  great  concern,  and  doubt  not 
but  to  do  it  before  I  eholl  be  compelled.    As  to 
the  rest,  I  have  sufficiently  settled  my  thoughts 
to  live  upon  less  than  I  have,  and  live  content- 
edly :    JVan  tBstmcUUme  cennu,  verum  vicfn 
cUque  cultu,  temunettur  pecumm  modus}  "  'TIS 
not  in  the  value  of  possessions,  but  in  oar  diet 
and  clothing,  that  our  riches  are  truly  limited." 
My  real  need  does  not  so  whoUy  take  up  all  I 
have,  that  fortune  has  not  whereunto  to  fasten 
her  teeth  without  biting  to  the  quick.    My 

Sresence,  as  unknowing  and  disdainful  as  it  is, 
oea  me  great  service  in  my  domestic  affiurs. 
I  employ  myself  in  them,  but  it  goes  against 


wUl  explain  what  he  meanc.    **  A  Bomaa  ha?faiff  repndietod 
hie  wutt  hii  friende  reproached  him,  remonetratuig  that  die 


I 


fair  and  good,  and  had  fine  children.    To  which  the 
huebaad  replied  by  ihowing  hie  foot,  and  nyiog:  **Thti 
ehoe  ia  new,  and  well  made  ;  bat  none  of  you  know  whcrt  it 
lichee !  I  do." 
*  Geuo,  ParmiOM,  ?i.  S. 
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the  hair ;  considering  moreover  that  I  have  this 
in  my  house,  that  though  I  hum  my  candle  at 
one  end  by  myself,  the  other  is  not  spared. 

Joumies  do  me  no  barm  but  only  by  their 
expense,  ^hich  is  great  and  more  than  I  am 
well  able  to  bear ;  being  always  wont  to  travel 
with  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  handsome 
equipage,  I  must  make  them  so  much  shorter 
and  fewer,  w herein  I  spend  but  tlie  froth,  and 
what  I  have  reserved  ror  such  uses,  delaying 
and  deferring  my  motion  till  that  be  ready.  I 
will  not  that  the  pleasure  of  going  abroad  spoil 
my  pleasure  when  returned  home;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  have  them  nourish  and  favour 
one  another.  Fortune  has  assisted  me  in  this, 
that  since  my  principal  profession  in  this  life 
was  to  live  at  ease,  and  rather  idly  than  busily, 
she  has  deprived  me  of  the  necessity  of  growing 
rich  to  provide  for  the  multitude  of  my  licirs. 
If  there  be  not  enough  for  one,  of  that  whereof 
I  have  had  so  plentifully  enough,  at  his  peril- 
be  it ;  his  imprudence  will  not  deserve  that  I 
should  wish  him  more.  And  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Phocion,^  provides  suffi- 
ciently for  his  children,  who  so  provides  for 
them  as  to  leave  them  as  much  as  was  left  him. 
I  should  by  no  means  like  Crates'  way  :^  he 
left  his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  b^ker,  with 
this  condition  :  that  if  his  children  were  foob,  he 
should  then  give  it  to  them  ;  if  witty,  he  should 
then  distribute  it  to  the  greatest  fools  of  the 
people.  As  if  fools,  being  less  capable  of  living 
witnout  riches,  were  more  capable  of  using 
them ! 

So  it  is  that  the  damage  which  is  occasioned 
by  my  absence  seems  not  to  deserve,  so  long  as 
[  am  able  to  support  it,  that  I  should  waive  the 
occasions  of  diverting  myself  from  that  trouble- 
some assistance. 

There  is  always  somethine  that  goes  amiss. 
The  affairs  one  while  of  one  house  and  then  of 
another  will  tear  you  to  pieces ;  you  pry  into 
every  thin?  too  near ;  your  perspicacity  does 
you  hurt  nere  as  well  as  in  other  thinss.  I 
steal  away  from  occasions  of  vexing  myself,  and 
turn  from  the  knowledge  of  thm^  that  go 
amiss,  and  yet  cannot  I  so  order  it  but  that 
every  hour  I  jostle  against  something  or  otlier 
that  displeases  me,  and  tlie  tricks  that  they  most 
conceal  from  me  are  those  that  1  the  soonest 
come  to  know  ;  some  there  are  that  a  man  does 
well  himself  to  help  to  conceal.  Vain  vexations, 
vain  sometimes,  but  always  vexatious.  The 
smallest  and  slightest  impediments  are  the  most 
piercing,  and  as  small  print  most  tires  the  eyes, 
so  do  httle  afiairs  the  most  disturb  us.  A  rout 
of  little  ills  more  offends  than  one,  how  great 
soever.  By  how  much  these  domestic  thorns 
are  numerous  and  loose,  by  so  much  they  prick 
deeper,  and  without  warning,  easily  surprising 
us  when  least  we  suspect  them.    I  am  no  phi- 


>  Nepw,  Im  vUd,  e.  1. 

*  Laartiug,  in  vUi. 

*  8«B«ak,  BptBt,  IS. 


losopher;  evils  oppress  me  according  to  theur 
weight,  and  they  weigh  as  much  according  to 
the  form  as  the  matter,  and  very  often  more. 
If  I  have  therein  more  perspicacity  than  the 
vulgar,  I  have  also  more  patience ;  in  short, 
they  weigh  with  me,  if  they  do  not  hurt  me. 
Life  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  molested. 
Since  my  age  has  made  me  grow  more  pensive 
and  morose:  Nemo  enim  resistit  sibi,  cum 
ceperit  impelU,^  ''  No  man  resists  himself 
after  he  once  be^ns  to  decline,"  for  the  most 
trivial  cause  imaginable,  I  irritate  that  humour, 
which  afterwards  nourishes  and  exasperates 
itself  of  its  own  accord  ;  attracting  and  heaping 
up  matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  feed: 

StUUddi  CMw  Iftpidem  evnt  t^ 


fi 


A  faUiag  drop  at  last  wUl  cave  a  itoiM  t** 


b 


these  continual  trickling  drops  make  ulcers  in 
me.  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  li^ht ; 
they  are  continual  and  irreparable,  especially 
when  they  spring  from  the  members  of  one's 
family,  continud  and  inseparable.  When  I 
consider  my  affaire  at  distance  and  in  gross, 
I  find,  because  perhaps  my  memory  is  none  of 
the  best,  that  they  have  gone  on  hitherto  im- 
proving, beyond  my  reason  or  expectation. 
Methinks  my  revenue  is  greater  than  it  is ;  its 
prosperity  betrays  me.  But  when  I  pry  more 
narrowly  into  the  business,  and  see  how  all 
details  go, 

Tom  vero  in  con  animnm  didacimaa  omiiai  i* 

"  Then  my  breast 
.  la  with  innamenble  earea  oppreas'd." 

I  find  a  thousand  things  to  desure  and  to  fear. 
To  give  them  quite  over  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
do :  but  to  look  after  them  without  trouble  is 
very  hard.  'Tis  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  a 
place  where  every  thing  yon  see  employs  and 
concerns  you,  and  I  &ncy  that  I  more  cheer- 
fully enjoy  the  pleasures  of  another  man's 
house,  and  with  greater  and  purer  relish,  than 
those  of  my  own.  Diogenes,  according  to  my 
humour,  answered  him  well,  who  asked  whut 
sort  of  wine  heliked  the  best,  "Another  man's," 
said  he.^ 

My  father  took  a  de%ht   in  building  at 
Montaigne,  where  he  was  bom,  and  in  all  the 

government  of  domestic  affairs.  I  love  to  follow 
is  example  and  rules,  and  shall  enjpage  those 
who  are  to  succeed  me,  a9  much  as  m  me  lies, 
to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  better  for  him,  1 
would.  I  am  proud  that  his  will  is  still  per- 
forming and  acting  by  me.  God  forbid  that 
in  my  liands  I  diould  ever  suffer  any  image  of 
life,  tnat  I  am  able  to  render  to  so  good  a  father, 
to  &U  I  And  where  I  have  taken  in  hand  to 
finish  some  old  piece  of  wall,  and  to  complete 
some  building,  truly  I  have  done  it  more  out  of 


4  LoCKt.  I.  314, 
>  JBnHd,  T.  7S0. 
•  Laartina,  i»  «<fd. 
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respect  to  hit  design  than  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  am  angry  at  my  own  idleness  that 
I  haTe  not  proceeded  fbrtoer  to  finish  the  few 
beginnings  he  has  left  in  his  house;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  am  verv  likeljr  to  be 
the  last  ponesBor  of  my  race,  and  to  give  the 
last  hand  to  it ;  for,  as  to  my  own  particular 
application,  neiUier  the  pleasure  of  building, 
which  they  say  is  so  bewitching,  nor  hunting, 
nor  gardens,  nor  the  other  pleasures  of  a  retire 
life,  mnch  amuse  me.    And  it  is  what  I  am 
angry  at  myself  for,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opi- 
nions that  are  incommodious  to  me ;  I  do  not 
so  much  care  to  have  them  vigorous  and  learned, 
as  I  would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for 
lifo :  they  are  true  and  sound  enough,  if  they 
are  nroiitable  and  pleasing.    Such  as,  hearing 
me  aeolare  my  ignorance  in  domestic  and  hus- 
bandry mattera,  whisper  in  my  ear  that  it  b 
disdain,  and  that  I  neglect  to  know  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  its  seasons,  and  order : 
how  they  order  my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and 
to  know  die  names  *and  forms  of  herbs  and 
fruits,  and  the  dressing  the  meat  by  which  I 
live,  with  the  names  and  prices  of  the  stufl& 
I  wear,  beosuse  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  some 
higher  knowledge,  destroy  roe.    'Tis  folly,  and 
radier  imbecility  than  glory ;  I  had  Tatner  be 
a  good  horseman  than  a  good  logician : 

Qnin  ta  aliqvid  nltam  poCioa,  qaoram  Indiget  wilt, 
yimlnibtti  molUqut  p«m  dctesere  janco.* 

**  lUfbcr  of  oaien  thon,  with  happitr  care. 
Or  plaited  ruahea  naeful  fraila  prepare." 

We  busy  our  thoughts  about  the  general  con- 
cern, and  about  universal  causes  and  conducts, 
which  wiU  very  well  carry  on  themselves  with- 
out our  care ;  and  lay  aside  our  own  business 
and  ourselves,  which  are  more  our  affair  than 
man.  Now  I  am  indeed  for  the  most  part  at 
home;  but  I  would  be  more  pleased  there 
than  anywhere  else: 

Kt  me«  aedei  atinam  ieneel*. 
Sit  modus  laaao  maiia,  et  viarum, 
Uilitiftque  !• 

'•  May  TSbcr'a  waUa,  th*  Arg^aa  Mat, 
Afford  mj  age  a  calm  retreat  I 
There,  worn  with  jwuntju,  ware,  and  aeae, 
May  I  eiuoy  nneniied  eaae." 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it 
about.  I  could  wish  that,  instead  of  some 
other  portion  of  his  succession,  my  ftkther  had 
resided  to  me  the  passionate  affection  he  had 
in  his  old  age  to  his  household  affairs ;  he  was 
very  happy  in  that  he  could  accommodate  his 
desires  to  his  fortune,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
what  he  had.  Political  philosophy  may,  as 
much  as  it  will,  condemn  the  meanness  and 
sterility,  of  my  employment,  if  I  can  once  come 
to  relish  it  as  he  did.  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  most  honourable  calling  is  to  serve  the 
public,  and  to  be  useful  to  many:  Fructus 


I  Virgil.  Eelo/f.  U.  71. 
>  Horace,  Ode  U.S.  0. 


emm  ingenH  et  virtutis,  ontnisque  pntstantiM, 
turn  maxinnu   capituTj  jauum    in  praxwum 
quemgue  confertur*     **  We  then  reap  the  most 
wit,  virtue,  and  all  sorts  of  merit,  when  they 
are  conferred  upon    every  one  of  our  nearest 
relations.''    For  my  part,  I  disclaim  it;  psrdj 
out  of  conscience  (for  where  I  see  the  wei^bt 
that  lies  upon  sncn    employments,  I  peroeiTe 
also  the  little  means  I  have   to  oontnbate  to 
them;   and  Plato,  who  was  a  master  in  all 
sorts  of  eovemment,  did  not  nevertheleai  for- 
bear to  abstain  from  them),  and  partly  oat  of 
cowardice.     I  content    myself  with  enjoying 
the  world  without  bustle,  only  to  live  an  ine> 

Kroachable  life,  and  such  a  one  as  may  ndtber 
e  a  burden  to  myself,  nor  to  any  other. 
Never  did  any  man  more   fiuntly  and  negli- 
gently suffer  himself  to  be  gOYcmed  by  a  third 
person  than  I  should  do,   nad   I  any  one  to 
whom  to  intrust  myself.     One  of  my  wishes  at 
this  time  should  be  to  have  a  son-m-Iaw  that 
could  comfortably  cherish  niy  old  age,  ^<^^° 
rock  it  asleep;  into  whose    hands  I  might  de-  <| 
posit,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  management  and  | 
use  of  all  my  goods,  toat  he  mteht  dispose  of  j 
them  as  I  do,  and  eet  by  them  what  I  get,  prch  \ 
vided  that  he  on  his  part  were  truly  ^^^Z 
ledgin^,  and  a  friend.     But  we  live  m  a  worid 
where  loyalty  in  one's  own  children  is  unknown. 
He  that  nas  the  charge  of  my  purse  upon 
travel  has  it  purely,  and  without  control,  and 
might  deceive  me  in  reckoning ;  but,  if  he  »  ; 
not  a  devil,  I  oblige  him  to  deal  faithfully  witb 
me  by  so  entire  a  trust.    Mulli  faUere  docue- 
runt  dum  timent  falK,  et  aiiis  Jus  peccandt 
suspicando  fecerunt*    "  Many    have  taught 
others  to  deceive  by  fearing  to  be  deceived,  and 
by  suspecting  them  have  given  them  a  jost 
title  to  do  ill."    The  most  common  securil^  1 
take  of  my  people  is  ignorance ;  - 1  never  pre- 
sume any  to  be  vicious  till  I  have  first  f^"?* 
them  so ;  and  repose  the  most  confidence  in  the 
younger  sort,  that  I  think  are  least  spoiled  by^ 
example.    I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months 
end  that  I  have  spent  four  hundred  crowns, 
than  to  have  my  ears  battered  every  night  wi|n 
"  three,  five,  seven :"  and  yet  I  have  been  this 
way  as  little  robbed  as  another.     It  is  true  I 
am   willing  enough  not  to  see   it;   I  '''^' 
tionally,  indeed,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed, 
uncertain  knowledge  of  my  money ;  (or,  to  • 
certain  proportion,   I  am    content   to  donbt 
One  most  leave  a  little  room  for  the  infidelity 
or  indiscretion  of  a  servant ;  if  you  have  enough 
left  in  gross  to  do  your  business,  let  the  over- 
plus of  fortune's  Lberality  run  a  little  niore 
freely  at  her  mercy ;  'tis  the  gleaner's  portion. 
After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the  fidelity 
of  my  people  as  I  despise  their  injury.    Oh . 
what  a  mean  and  ridiculous  thing  it  is  for  < 
man  to  study  his  money,  to  delight  himselt 
with  handling  and  telling  it  over  and  over! 


*  Cicero,  de  Amteitia,  c.  10. 

*  Seneca,  Epiat.  S. 
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'tis   by  BQch  ways  that    avarice   makes   its 
approaches ! 

Since  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my 
estate  in  mv  own  hands,  I  could  never  prevail 
^ith  myself  either  to  read  over  my  deeds  or 
examine  my  principal  aflfairs,  which  ought  of 
necessity  to  pass  tnrough  my  knowledge  and 
inspection.  'Tis  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of 
worldly  and  transitory  things;  my  taste  is  not 
purified  to  that  degree,  and  I  value  them  at  as 
^reat  a  rate,  at  mst,  as  they  are  worth ;  but 
'tis,  in  truth,  an  inexcusable  and  childish  la- 
ziness and  negligence.  What  would  not  I  rather 
do  than  reacfa  contract,  tumble  over  a  com- 
pany of  old  musty  writings,  a  slave  to  my  own 
business,  or,  whicli  is  worse,  to  those  of  another 
mi^,  as  so  many  do  now-a-days  to  get  money  ? 
I  have  nothing  dear  but  care  and  trouble,  and 
endeavour  notuing  so  much  as  to  be  careless 
and  at  ease.  I  had  beea  much  fitter,  I  believe, 
could  it  have  been  without  obligation  and  servi- 
tude, to  have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune 
than  my  own ;    and  do  not  know,  when  I 


detained  some  rather  out  of  expectation  of  a 
good  dinner  than  by  my  own  behaviour,  and 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  I  ought  to  reap  at 
my  own  house  from  the  visits  and  assembling 
or  my  friends.  The  most  ridiculous  carriage  of 
a  gentleman,  in  his  own  house,  is  to  see  him 
bustling  about  the  business  of  the  house,  whisper- 
ing one  servant,  and  looking  an  angry  look  at 
another ;  it  ought  insensibly  to  slide  along,  and 
to  represent  an  ordinary  current ;  and  I  think 
it  eoually  awkward  and  unhandsome  to  talk 
much  to  one's  guests  of  their  entertainment, 
whether  by  way  of  bragging  or  excuse.  I  love 
order  and  cleanliness, 

Et  easthann  et  Unx 
Ottenduat  mihi  me,* 


"  GlaaMa  well  rina 
Aad  diahca  ehiae 


*d  mj  table  alwaya  sraee, 
I,  in  which  I  see  my  het," 


more  than  abundance;  and  at  home  have  an 

exact  reeard  to  necessity,  little  to  show.    If  a 

footman  falls  to  cuffs  at  another  man's  house, 

^,^  .«T  vr«»      <^»  *.v.  -w  »^vfT     T*M«u  *    or  stumbles  and  throws  down  a  dish,  you  only 

examine  it  neier,  whether,  aocoitiing  to  my   jf*  and  make  a  laugh  on't:  you  Sleep,  whilst 


humour,  what  I  have  to  suffer  fit>m  my  affairs 
and  servants,  has  not  in  it  something  more 
abject,  troublesome,  and  tormenting,  than  there 
would  be  in  serving  a  man  bett^  bom  than 
myself,  that  would  govern  me  with  a  gentle 
rem  and  a  little  at  my  ease :  ServUus  obedien' 
tia  e$tfracti  aniod  et  abfectiy  arbitrio  carentU 
8uo.^  **  Servitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  sub- 
dued and  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free 
will."  Crates  did  worse,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  liberty  of  pover^  only  to  rid  himself 
of  the  inconveniences  and  care  of  his  house. 
This  is  what  I  would  not  do :  I  hate  poverty 
equally  with  pain :  but  I  could  be  content  to 
change  the  kind  of  life  I  live  for  another,  that 
was  meaner  and  had  fewer  affairs. 

When  absent  from  home,  I  strip  myself  of  all 
these  thoughts,  and  should  be  less  concerned 
for  the  ruin  of  a  tower,  than  I  am,  when  pre- 
sent, at  the  fkll  of  a  tile.  My  mind  is  easily 
composed  at  a  distance,  but  suffers  as  much  as 
the  meanest  peasant  when  I  am  on  the  spot 
The  reins  of  my  bridle  being  wrong  put  on,  or 
a  strap  flapping  against  my  leg,  wiU  keep  me 
in  check  a  whole  day.  I  raise  my  courage 
well  enough  against  inconveniences;  lift  up 
my  eyes  I  cannot 


-ru 


I  O  laperi,  aeDauB  I 
1  Oyegoda,  the 
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I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes 
amiss.  Few  masters  (I  speak  of  those  of  the 
middling  condition,  such  as  mine),  if  there 
he  any  such,  they  are  the  happier,  can  rely 
so  much  upon  another  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burthen  will  still  lie  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  This  takes  much  from  my  grace  in 
entertaining  strangers,  so  that  I  have  perhaps 
• . 

1  CieciOt  PwrmiM,  r.  1. 
'  Uofface,  Epi$i,  L  6,  »• 


the  master  of  the  house  is  arranging  a  bill  of 
fiire,  with  his  steward,  for  your  morrow's  enter- 
tainment I  speak  according  as  I  do  myself; 
not  disesteeming,  nevertheless,  eood  husbandry 
in  general,  nor  unconsidering  now  pleasant  a 
quiet  and  tiiriflty  management,  carriea  regulariy 
on,  is  to  some  natures;  and  not  willing  to  annex 
my  own  errors  and  inconveniences  to  the  things 
nor  to  controvert  Plato,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
the  most  pleasant  employment  to  every  one, 
«  to  do  his  particular  affairs,  without  wrong  to 
another.'" 

When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for 
but  myself^  and  the  laying  out  my  money ; 
which  is  disposed  of  b^^  one  sinele  precept ;  too 
many  things  are  required  to  the  raking  it  to- 
gether ;  in  that  I  understend  nothing.  In 
spending  it,  I  understand  a 'little,  and  how  to 
^et  some  credit  for  my  expenditure,  which  is 
indeed  its  principal  use ;  but  I  rely  too  proudly 
upon  it,  which  renders  it  unequal  and  out  of 
form,  and  moreover  immoderate,  in  botii  the 
one  and  the  other  point  of  view.  If  it  makes 
a  show,  if  it  serves  the  turn,  I  indiscreetly  let  it 
run,  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up  my  purse-strings, 
if  it  does  not  shine  and  please  roe.  Whatever 
it  be.  whether  art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in 
us  tne  condition  of  living  with  reference  to 
others,  it  does  us  much  more  harm  than  eood  : 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  proper  utilities,  to 
accommodate  appearances  to  the  common  opi- 
nion ;  we  care  not  so  much  what  our  being  isy 
as  to  us,  and  in  reality,  as  what  it  is  to  the 
public  oiMervation.  Even  the  goods  of  the 
mind,  wisdom  itself  seems  even  fruitiess  to  usy  if 
onl  V  eiyoyed  b^  ourselves,  and  if  it  produce  not 
itself  to  the  view  and  approbation  of  others. 
There  are  some  men  whose  gold  runs  in  Iftree 
streams   imperceptibly  under  ground ;   whue 

>  Letter  0.  to  Arek$U», 
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othen  expose  it  ell  in  platee  and  branches :  00 
that  in  tae  one  faithinge  are  worth  crowns, 
and  in  the  others  the  converse,  the  world 
esteeming  its  use  and  value,  according  to  the 
show.  All  curious  solicitude  about  riches  smells 
of  avarice ;  even  the  vexj  disposing  of  it^  with 
a  too  punctual  and  artificial  liberality,  is  not 
worUi  a  painful  solicitude :  he  that  wiU  order 
his  expense  to  just  so  much,  makes  it  too 
pinched  and  narrow.  The  keeping  or  spending 
are  of  themselves  indifferent  things,  and  receive 
no  colour  of  eood  or  ill,  but  according  to  the 
application  ofour  will.' 

The  other  cause  that  tempts  me  out  on  these 
joumies,  is  unsuitableness  to  the  present  manners 
of  our  state.  I  could  easily  console  myself 
with  this  corruption,  in  refer^ce  to  the  public 
interest; 

P^oraqne  neenla  fetri 
Tempaiibw,  quonim  Melcri  noo  iavwit  Ipta 
Nomen,  et  ft  nuUo  pouuit  natora  metallo  ;* 

**  'TU  ft  bad  ftge,  vone  than  the  imn  tia«. 
Nature  bo  nietal  hath  to  name  onr  ci&Biea  f 

but  not  to  my  own :  I  am,  in  particular,  too 
much  oppressed  ;  for  in  my  neignbourhood  we 
are  of  late,  by  the  long  libertinage  of  our  civil 
wars,  grown  old  in  so  riotous  a  form  of  state, 


Quippe  «bi  be  nfsum  atqua  nete,* 
**  When  right  and  vioagiB  mad  eonfiHioa  hnl'a,'* 

that,  in  earnest,  'tis  a  wonder  how  it  can 
subost: 


AimaH  tenan  extNenti  eeni 
CoBveetafe  juTat  pnedaei  et  ntm  rapto.^ 

*'  With  anna  opon  their  backs  they  plough  the  eoil» 
And  their  deUght  b  to  wibdit  by  epoU.*' 

Tn  fine,  I  see,  by  our  example,  that  the  society 
of  men  is  maintiuned  and  held  together  at  what 
price  soever;  in  what  oondition  soever  they 
nre  placed,  they  will  still  close  and  stick  toge- 
ther, moving  and  heapine;  up  themselves;  as 
uneven  bodies,  that,  shufiTed  together  without 
order,  find  of  themselves  means  to  unite  and 
settle,  often  better  than  they  could  have  been 
disposed  by  art  Kin^  Philip  mustered  up  a 
rabble  of  the  most  wicked  and  incorrigible 
rascals  he  could  pick  out,  and  put  them  all 
together  into  a  city  be  had  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  bore  their  name  ;*  I  believe  that 
they,  even  firom  vices  themselves,  erected  a 
government  amongst  them,  and  a  commodious 
and  just  society.'  I  see  not  one  action,  or 
three,  or  a  hundred,  but  manners,  in  common 
and  received  use,  so  atrocious,  especially  in 
inhumanity  and  treachery,  which  are  to  me  the 
worst  of  all  vices,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to 

1  la  hie  yearly  aeoonat  of  his  espeoditure,  Montaigae  put 
dowa :  *'  Jtem,  tot  mj  UHt  hwaour,  a  thoueaad  ItTvak^^ 


*  Jnreoal,  zUi.  18. 

*  Virgil,  Otorgie,  L  SM. 
«  Miuid,  vii.  748. 

*  nornpoyoXit.  Me  eltf  t/  fAe  wfdM.    Pliajr,  *«*.  AW. 
i.  ▼.  11.    PlutaKfa,  OM  CuHMiig, 


think  of  them  without  horror ;  and  almost  ss 
much  admire  at,  as  I  detest  them :  the  exercise  of 
these  signal  villanies  carries  with  it  as  great 
signs  of  vigour  and  force  of  soul  as  of  error  and 
disorder,  x^ecessity  reconciles  and  brings  men 
together ;  and  this  accidental  connexion  after- 
wards forms  itself  into  la^vs;  for  tliere  have 
been  as  savage  ones  as  any  human  opinion  could 
produce,  which  nevertheless  have  maintained 
their  body,  with  as  much  health  and  length  of 
life,  as  any  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  invent ;  and 
certainly  all  these  descriptions  of  pob'ties  feinied 
by  art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous  and  unfit  to 
be  put  in  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  about  the 
best  form  of  society,  and  the  most  commodious 
rules  to  bind  us,  are  debates  only  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  our  wits ;  as  in  the  arts,  there  are 
several  subjects  which  have  their  being  in  agi- 
tation and  controvjersy,  and  have  no  life  but 
there.  Such  an  idea  or  government  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  new  world ;  but  we  take  a 
world  already  made,  and  formed  to  certain 
customs;  we  do  not  beget  it,  as  Pyrrfaa  or 
Cadmus  did.  By  what  means  soever  we  may 
have  the  privilege  to  rebuild  and  reform  it 
anew,  we  can  hvdly  writhe  it  from  its  wontal 
bent,  but  we  shall  break. all.  Solon,  being 
asked  whether  he  had  established 
the  best  laws  he  could  for  the  Z^a  ^ 
Athenians ;  "  Yes,"  said  he,'  *^  the 
best  they  would  have  received."  Yarro^  excnaa 
himself  after  the  same  manner :  "  that  if  he  had 
to  bqnn  to  write  of  religion,  he  would  say  what 
he  bdieved ;  but  being  it  was  aLraMly  received, 
he  would  write  more  according  to  custom  than 
according  to  nature." 

Not  by  opinion,  but  in  truth  and  reality, 
the    best    and    most    excellent 
government,  fi)r  every  nation,  is    what  is  iha 
Uiat  under  which  it  has  main-    SSJt'iSwrrerT 
tained  itself.     Her  form  and  es-    aatieo."*^^*^ 
sential  commodity  depends  upon 
custom.    We  are  apt  to  be  displeased  at  the 
present  condition  ;  but  I  do  nevo^eless  main- 
tain that  to  desire  the  command  of  a  few  in  a 
republic,  or  another   sort  of  government   in 
monarchy,  than  that  ah^ady  established,  is  both 
vice  and  folly. 

Arae  I'catat,  tel  que  ta  le  Teoia  eetrei 
S'il  eat  royal  ayme  la  royautl ; 
8'il  eat  de  peu,  ou  bien  eommnnant^, 
Ayme  I'auan  {  car  Dieu  t'y  a  iait  aaietre.* 

••  The  goremmeoC  approve,  be't  what  it  wiU, 
If  It  be  royal,  then  lore  monarchy  i 
If  a  republie,  yet  approre  it  etiU, 
For  Ood  himeelf  theNto  eutvectad  thM." 

So  wrote  the  good  M.  de  Pibrac,  whom  we 


•  "  Si  i*avaie  dee  dtoyeaa  h  nenaader  de  k 

lois,  je  leor  feraia  ?oir  qu*il  y^ea  a  paitoiit,  m«aie  an  jea, 

Jul  eat  an  commeree  de  fripoas ;  m£aie  rhee  lea  voleura. 
Tammo  lor  Oioo€  i  moleiuirM  tmeoru,"    Voltaliai  Letirw  d 
^AlembeH,  let  Ifarch,  1704. 
7  Plutarch,  ia  vUd. 

•  St  Auguatin,  de  Chtt.  DeLr,  4. 

•  Our  du  Faar.  Seigaeor  de  Pibrae,  Qmairmimt 
prwcq^eienmigMwtmUiuiampomrlmvitde 
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have  lately  lost,'  a  man  of  Buch  excellent  wit, 
such  soona  opinions,  and  such  gentle  manners. 
This  loss,  ana  that,  at  the  same  time,  which  we 
have  had  of  M.  de  Foix,^  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  crown.  I  do  not  know  whethej 
there  is  another  couple  in  France  worthy  to 
supply  the  room  of  these  two  Gascons,  in  sin- 
cerity and  wisdom,  in  the  Kind's  council.  They 
were  hoth  great  men  in  difierent  ways,  and 
certainly,  according  to  the  age,  rare  and  excel- 
lent, each  of  them  in  his  kind  ;  but  what 
deatiny  placed  them  in  these  times,  men  so 
unsuited  and  so  dispropordoned  to  our  corrup- 
tion and  intestine  tumults  ? 

Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as 
innovation ;  chanee  only  gives  form  to  injustice 
and  tyranny.  When  any  piece  is  out  of  order, 
it  may  be  propped ;  one  may  prevent  and  take 
care  tnat  tue  aeeay  and  corruption  natural  to  all 
things  do  not  carry  us  too  nur  from  our  begin- 
nings and  principles :  but  to  undertake  to  found 
so  great  a  mass  anew,  and  to  clmnge  the  foun- 
dations of  so  vast  a  building,  is  for  them  to  do, 
who,  to  make  clean,  efface ;  who  would  reform 
particular  defects  by  a  universal  confusion,  and 
cure  diseases  by  death  :  Non  tarn  carnmutan' 
danahf  quam  evertendarum  rerum  cupidi.^ 
"  Not  so  desirous  of  changing  as  of  overUirow- 
ing  thinss."  The  world  is  unapt  for  cnnng 
itself;  it  IB  so  impatient  of  any  thing  that  presses 
it,  that  it  thinks  of  nothing  but  disengagmg 
itself,  at  what  price  soever.  We  see,  by  a 
thbuBand  examples,  that  it  generally  cmreB  itself 
to  its  cost.  The  discharge  of  a  preeent  evil  is 
no  cure,  if  a  general  amendment  of  oonditioB 
does  not  follow ;  the  surgeon's  end  is  not  only 
to  eat  away  the  dead  fleui;  that  b but  the  pro- 
gress of  his  cure;  be  hos  a  care,  over  and  above, 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  better  and  more 
natural  ^h,  and -to  restore  the  member  to  its 
due  state.  Whoever  only  proposes  to  himself 
to  remove  that  which  offends  nim,  falls  short ; 
for  good  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  an- 
other evil  may  succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  it 
happened  to  Cosar's  killers,  who  brought  the 
republic  to  such  a  pass  that  the^  had  reason 
to  repent  their  meddling  with  it.  The  same 
has  since  happened  to  several  others,  down  to 
our  own  times;  the  French,  my  contemporaries, 
know  it  well  enough.  All  great  mutations 
shake  and  disorder  a  state. 

Whoever  would  aim  directlv  at  a  cure,  and 
would  consider  of  it  before  ne  began,  would 
be  very  willing  to  withdraw  his^  hands  from 
meddling  in  it  Pacuvius  Calavius  corrected 
the  vice  of  thid  proceeding  by  a  notable  ex- 
ample. His  fellow -citizens  were  in  mutiny 
against  their  ma^trates  j  he,  being  a  man  of 
great  authority  m  the  city  of  Capua,  found 
means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  senators  in  the 


1  Re  dl«d  S7tli  May,  16S4*  seed  65. 

*  Privy  eottBMllor  Co  tiM  Kinf  *  and 
FkiDce  to  Venice.  It  w«a  to  bim  'Uiet  " 
bis  editioii  of  Boettne*  V«n  Framfmit, 

»  Ciecro,  (#e.  IL  U 
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palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
market-place,  he  told  them  that  the  day  wos 
now  come  wherein,  at  full  liberty,  they  might 
revenffe  themselves  on  the  tymnto,  by  whom 
thev  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  whom  he 
had  now,  all  alone  and  unarmed,  at  his  meicy ; 
and  advised  that  they  should  call  them  out  one 
b^  one  by  lot,  and  should  particularly  deter- 
mine of  every  one,  causing  whatever  should  be 
decreed  to  be  immediately  executed ;  with  this 
caution,  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
pute some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  that 
was  condemned,  to  the  end  there  might  be  no 
vacancv  in  the  senate.  They  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  one  senator,  but  a  peat  cry 
of  universal  dislike  was  raised  up  against  him : 
'*  I  see,''  says  Pacuvius,^  <'  we  must  get  rid  of 
him ;  he  is  a  wicked  fellow :  let  us  look  out  a 
good  one  in  his  room."  Immediately  diere  was 
a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
WDO  to  choose.  Bat  one,  more  impudent  than 
the  rest,  having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet 
a  greater  consent  of  voices  against  him,  a  hun- 
dred imperfections  bein^  laid  to  bis  charge,  and 
as  many  just  reasons  being  presently  ffiven  why 
he  should  not  stand.  These  contiaifictorv  hu- 
mours growing  hot,  it  fi&red  worse  witn  die 
second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being  as 
moch  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  now, 
as  consent  in  the  putting  out  of  die  old.  In  die 
end,  growing  weary  of^this  bnsde  to  no  pur- 
pose, they  oegan,  some  one  way  and  some 
anodier,  to  steal  out  of  the  assemblv ;  every 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  bis  mind, 
that  the  oldest  and  best  known  evil  was  ever 
more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and 
untried. 

To  see  how  miserably  we  are  torn  in  pieces, 
(for  what  have  we  not  done  7 

Ehea !  dcstiieam  et  eeelcris  padet, 
nmtnunque :  ({aid  noe  dun  itlofitauB, 

JEHam  7  .  Quid  intaetnm  nefaati 
Liquimoa  7    Unde  manua  invcntue 
Uetu  deonun  contlnuit  7  quibue 
Pcpercit  am  7^ 

"  Hov  oft  have  Romaa  yonUi  eoabrn'd 
Their  aavace  bands  in  aoeial  blood  | 
What  baa  this  iron  age  not  dar'd  7 
What  goda  rerer'd  7  What  altara  H»r*d?" 

I  do  not  presentiy  conclude : 

Tpaa  li  velit  Saliia, 
Scrvare  proraM  non  potest  banc  familiain  :* 

"  Would  aafety'a  self  ita  best  care  hate, 
Thn  lamily  it  cannot  save  i**) 

we  are  not,  however,  perhaps  at  the  last  {f&sp* 
The  conservation  of  states  is  a  thin^  that  m  ful 
likelihood  surpasses  our  understanding ;  a  civil 
government  is,  as  Plato  says,'  a  mighty  and 
powerful  thing,  and  hard  to  be  dissolved;  it 


^  lAfjf  xxUi.  S. 

»  Horace,  Od.  i.  SS,  SS. 

•  Tereaee,  AMpk,  iv.  7. 4S« 
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endures  a^Biiist  mortal  and  intestine  difleaeesy 
against  tne  injury  of  uniust  laws,  asainst 
tyranny,  the  corruption  ana  ignorance  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  licence  and  sedition  of  the 
people.  We  compare  ourselves  in  all  our  for- 
tunes to  what  is  above  us,  and  still  look  towards 
the  better ;  but  let  us  measure  onnelves  with 
what  is  below  us,  and  there  is  no  condition  so 
miserable,  wherein  a  man  may  not  find  a  thou- 
sand examples  that  will  administer  consolation. 
'Tis  our  vice  that  we  more  unwillingly  look 
upon  what  is  above,  than  willingly  on  what  is 
below.  Solon  used  to  say,^  that  *^  whoever 
would  make  a  heap  of  all  the  ills  together,  there 
is  no  one  would  not  rather  choose  to  bear  awa^ 
the  ills  he  has,  than  to  come  to  an  equal  divi- 
sion with  all  other  men,  from  that  heap,  and 
take  with  him  thence  so  much  as  would,  upon 
the  dividend,  fall  to  his  particular  share."   Our 

government  is  indeed  very  sick  j  but  there  have 
sen  otliers  sicker,  without  dying.  The  gods 
play  at  tennis  with  us,  and  bandy  as  every 
way : 

Enimtero  dil  not  homiaet  quad  pilM  liabent.* 

The  stars  have  fatally  destined  the  stafe  of 
Rome  for  an  example  of  what 

S'^r-d^u.  Aey  ""Jdjo  «  Ab  kind :  in  it 
divfine  formi.  IS  Comprised  all  the  forms  and 
adventures  that  affect  a  state; 
all  that  order  or  disorder,  good  or  evil  fortune 
can  do.  Who,  then,  can  despair  of  his  condi- 
tion, seeing  the  shocks  and  commotions  where- 
with she  was  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  yet 
withstood  them  all  7  If  the  extent  of  dominion 
be  the  health  of  a  state  (which  I  by  no  means 
think  it  is),  and  Isocrates  pleases  me,  when  he 
instructs  Nicocles  not  to  envy  princes  who  have 
large  dominions,  but  those  wno  know  how  to 
preserve  these  which  have  fallen  to  them,  that 
of  Rome  was  never  so  sound  as  when  it  was 
most  sick.  The  worst  of  her  forms  was  the 
most  fortunate:  one  can  hardly 
discern  any  image  of  government 
under  the  first  emperors ;  it  was 
the  most  horrible  and  tumultuous 
confusion  that  can  be  imagined ; 
it  endured  it,  notwithstanding,  and  therein  con- 
tinued, not  onlv  preserving  a  monarchy  limited 
within  its  own  bounds,  but  so  many  nations,  so 
differing,  so  remote,  so  ill  affiected,  so  confusedly 
commanded,  and  so  unjustly  conquered : 

Nee  gentibtti  uUis 
Commodat  in  populum,  terree  peUgiqae  potentem, 
iBTidiam  fortuna  •luun.' 

*'  But  to  no  foreign  .annt  would  Fortune  yet 
Lend  her  own  tnrj  aninet  Rome  ao  gnmt. 
That  over  mtttoni  una  mighty  kinn. 
O'er  lands  nod  mm  khe  itretch'd  ner  eagle'e  wingi.** 

Every  thing  that  totters  does  not  fall.    The 
contexture  of  so  great  a  body  holds  by  more 


The  horrible 
confusion  under 
the  first  empe- 


I  Val.  Max.  lii.  9.  Est.  S. 

*  Plauttts,  Captttfi,  Prologue, 

*  Lncan,  t.  SS. 


naib  than  one ;  it  holds  even  by  its  antiqoi^* 
like'  old  buildings,  from  which  the  fooodatioDt 
are  worn  away  by  time,  without  rough-cast  or 
cement,  which  yet  live  and  support  uemsclves 
by  their  own  weight, 


Nee  jam  validia  ludkibaB 
FOndere  tnta  aoo  est.* 

**  Like  an  old  loftj  oak,  that  heretofore 
Great  conquerors'  spoils  and  sacred  trophiea  bciv 
Stands  firm  in  his  own  weight." 

Moreover,  'tis  not  rightly  to  go  to  work  to  reooB' 
noitre  only  the  flank  and  the  fosse,  to  judge  of 
the  security  of  a  place ;  it  must  be  examined 
which  way  approaches  can  be  made  to  it,  and 
in  what  condition  the  assailant  is :  fbw  vessels 
sink  with  their  own  weight,  and  without  some 
exterior  violence.  Let  us  every  way  cast  our 
eyes ;  every  thing  about  us  totters;  in  all  the 
great  states,  both  of  Christendom  and  elsewhere, 
uiat  are  known  to  us,  if  you  will  but  look,  you 
will  there  see  evident  threats  of  alteration  and 


min: 


Et  son  sunt  illia  ineoBBioda,  parque  per  nmiwia 


•<  We  all  aUke  In  the  world**  tnoblea  shaK, 
And  the  lude  tempest  rages  erery  where." 

Astrologers  may  very  well,  as  they  do,  warn  us 
of  ^reat  revolutions  and  imminent  mutations ; 
their  prophecies  are  present  and  palpable,  they 
need  not  go  to  heaven  to  foretel  uiis.  T^ere  is 
not  only  consolation  to  be  extracted  from  this 
universal  combination  of  ills  and  menaces,  but, 
moreover,  some  hopes  of  the  continuation  of 
our  state,  forasmnco  as  naturally  nothing  falls, 
where  all  does :  an  universal  sickness  is  parti- 
cular health ;  conformity  is  a  quality  antagonist 
to  dissolution.  For  my  part  I  despair  no^  an4 
fancy  that  I  perceive  ways  ta  save  us : 

Dens  hme  fertasse  benigna 
Redueet  in  sedem  Hee.*  . 

*'  Ood  will,  perchanee, 
Tliem  to  their  aeata  with  hi^^py  change  adTaaee." 

Who  knows  but  God  will  have  it  happen,  as  it 
does  in  human  bodies  that  purge  and  restore 
themselves  to  a  better  state  by  long  and  griev- 
ous maladies,  which  give  them  a  more  entire 
and  perfect  health  than  what  they  took  from 
them  ?  That  which  weighs  the  most  with  me,  is 
that,  in  reckoning  the  symptoms  of  our  ill,  I 
see  as  many  natural  ones,  and  those  whkh 
heaven  sends  us  and  properly  its  own,  as  of 
those  that  our  disorder  and  human  imprudence 
contribute  to  it :  the  very  stars  seem  to  declare 
that  we  have  already  continued  long  enough, 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  Ana  this,  too, 
afflicts  me,  that  the  mischief  which  most 
tlireatens  us  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  entire 
and  solid  mass,  but  its  dissipation  and  divul- 
sion ;  the  thing  most  to  be  feared. 


«  Lacan,  i.  138. 

»  Hoiace,  Kpikt.  xiU.  7. 
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I  fear,  in  these  reveries  of  mine,  the  trea- 
chery of  my  memory,  lest  by  inadvertence, 
it  should  make  me  write  tne  same  thing 
twice.  I  hate  to  examine  myself,  and  never 
review,  but  very  unwillingly,  what  has  once 
escaped  my  pen.  Now  I  here  set  down  nothing 
new  ;  these  are  common  thoughts ;  and  having 
peradventure,  conceived  them  a  hundred  times, 
1  am  afraid  I  have  set  them  down  somewhere 

else  already.  Repetition  is  every 
SoCui^L.       ^here    troublesome,    thougji    it 

were  in  Homer ;  but  'ds  ruinous 
in  things  that  have  only  a  superficial  aiid  tran- 
sitory Miew.  I  do  not  love  inculcation  even  in 
the  most  profitable  things,  as  in  Seneca ;  and 
the  practice  of  his  Stoicd  school  displeases  me, 
of  repeating,  upon  every  subject,  and  at  length, 
the  principles  and  pre-suppositions  that  serve 
in  general,  and  always  to  re-allege  anew  com- 
mon and  universal  reasons. 

My  memory  grows  worse  and  worse  every 
day: 

Poeolft  Letlueoa  ut  •}  duccDtiA  lOBinoe 
Arente  feuee  tnucerim.^ 

'*  As  if,  of  LetiM  drinking  dwp 
With  thinty  lips,  I'd  fkllen  adcep.*' 

I  must  be  fain  for  the  time  to  come  (for  hitherto, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  has  happened  much 
amiss),  whereas  others  seek  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  think  of  what  they  have  to  say,  to 
avoid  all  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  myself 
to  some  obligation  upon  which  I  must  l^  forced 
to  insist.  To  be  tied  and  bound  to  a  thing  puts 
me  quite  out,  and  esneciall]^  where  I  have  to 
depend  upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my 
memory.  I  never  could  read  this  story  without 
being  offended  at  it,  with,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
and  natural  resentment :  Lyncestes,  accused  of 
cMtM  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  the 

k^ed  with  ^^Y  ^^^  ^®  ^^    brought  out 

ftbniataof  pikM  before  the  army,  according  to  the 
SS^lS?"'*"  *  custom,  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
had  prepared  a  studied  speech, 
of  which,  haggling  and  stammering,  he  pro- 
nounced some  woras.  As  he  was  becoming 
more  perplexed,  and  struegline  with  his  me- 
mory, and  trying  to  recollect  himself,  the  sol- 
diers, that  stood  nearest,  killed  him  with  their 
spears,  lookinff-  upon  his  confusion  and  si- 
lence as  a  conression  of  his  guilt  -^  for  having 
had  so  much  leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  prison, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  not  his  memory  that 
fidled  him,  but  that  his  conscience  tied  up  his 
tongue  and  stopped  his  mouth  :  very  fine,  in- 
deed I  The  place,  the  spectators,  the  expecta- 
tion, would  astound  a  man,  even  were  there  no 
object  in  his  mind  but  the  ambition  to  speak 


I  HoraM,  Xpod.  liT.  S. 

*  Qnint.  Curt.  vii.  1. 

*  Cteero,  Aead.  U.  4. 
4  Id.  Bnhu,  e.  00. 

»  Qnint.  Inai.  Ordi.  zL  I. 

*  Yet  th«  variooa  editfona  of  tb«  Humf,  minted  under 
the  •upcritttendcnee  of  Utmtniffne,  iweaent  an  mSnite  Tmriety 
of  nMinge,  end  the  two  conected  copies  be  Mfc  behind  him 


well :  but  what,  when  'tis  an  harangue  upon 
whicn  his  life  depends  7 

For  my  part,  the  veiy  being  tied  to  what  I 
am  to  say,  is  enough  to  loose  me  firom  it.  When 
I  wholly  commit  and  refer  myself  to  my  memory,. 
I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it  that  it  sinks  under 
me ;  and  I  overwhelm  it  with  the  burden.  The 
more  I  trust  to  it,  the  more  do  Iput  myself  out  of 
my  own  power,  so  much  as  to  find  it  in  my  own 
countenance ;  and  have  sometimes  been  very 
much  nut  to  it  to  conceal  the  slavery  wherein 
I  was  bound ;  whereas  my  design  is  to  manifest 
in  faking  a  perfect  nonchalance,  both  of  face 
and  accent,  and  casual  and  unpremeditated 
motions,  as  rising  from  present  occasions,  choos- 
ing rather  to  say  nothing  to  purpose;  than  to 
shew  that  I  came  prepared  to  ?peak  well,  a 
thing  especially  unbecominG^  a  man  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  of  too  great  pbligation  on  him  that 
cannot  retain  much.  The  preparation  begets  a 
great  deal  more  expectation  than  it  will  satisfjr : 
a  man  often  very  absurdly  strips  himself  to  his 
doublet,  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would  have 
done  in  his  gown :  Nihil  est  Au,  qui  plttcere 
voluntf  tarn  adversariwn  quam  expectation* 
"  Nothing  is  so  great  an  adversary  to  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  please,  as  expectation." 
It  is  recorded  of  the  orator  Curio,  that  when  he 
proposed  the  division  of  his  oration  into  three 
or  tour  parts,  it  often  happened  either  that  he 
forgot  some  one,  or  added  one  or  two  more.*^ 
I  have  always  avoided  fidling  into  this  incon- 
venience, having  always  hat^  these  promises 
and  announcements,  not  only  out  of  distrust 
of  my  memory,  but  also  because  this  method 
relishes  too  much  of  the  artificial :  SimpUdora 
mUitcares  decent,^  "  Simplicity  becomes  war- 
riors.^' 'Tis  enough  that  I  have  promised,  to 
myself,  never  to  take  upon  me  to  speak  in  a 
place  where  I  owe  respect ;  for  as  to  that  sort 
of  speaking,  when  a  man  reads  his  speech, 
besides  that  it  is  very  absurd,  it  is  a  mighty 
disadvantage  to  those  who  naturally  could  give 
it  a  grace  by  action ;  and  to  rely  upon  the 
merey  of  the  readiness  of  my  invention,  I  will 
much  less  do  it :  'tis  heavy  and  perplexed,  and 
such  as  would  never  furnish  me  in  sudden 
and  important  necessities. 

Permit,  reader,  this  essay  its  course  also,  and 
this  third  sitting  to  finish  my  picture.  I  add, 
but  I  correct  not ;'  first  because  I  conceive  that 
a  roan  having  once  parted  with  his  labours  to 
the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them ;  let 
him  do  better  if  he  can,  in  some  new  under- 
taking, but  not  adulterate  what  he  has  already 
sold.  Of  such  dealers  nothing  should  be  bought 
till  after  they  are  dead.  Let  them  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  produce  them  to  light; 


heve  in  every  ebepter  eltetmtione,  omieeione,  end  edditione, 
diflbring  not  only  from  the  printed  copiee,  but  from  eeeb 
other,  In  meteriel  respeete.  Indeed,  he  himaelf  edmite 
(book  ii.  e.  11),  *'  En  mee  triple  meamee,  je  ne  retreoTo 
pee  touMoort  I'eir  de  me  premiere  imeginetiont  Je  ne  leeie 
ee  que  J'ey  roulu  dire ;  et  m'eachaulde  eouTent  e  eorriger  et 
J  mettre  un  nouTeen  aene,  pour  eToir  perdu  le  premier,  qui 
▼eloit  mieols." 
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who  hurries  them  ?  My  hook  is  always  the 
same,  saving  that  upon  every  new^  edition,  that 
the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  emptyi  I 
take  leave  to  add,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for 
'tis  but  a  piece  of  ill-pointed  mosaic-work,  some 
few  insignificant  bits,  over  and  above :  these  are 
but  over  weight,  that  do  not  damage  the  origi- 
nal form  of  Uiese  Essays,  but,  by  a  little  ambi- 
tious subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particular  value 
to  every  one  of  those  that  follow.  Thence, 
however,  there  will  easily  hempen  some  trans- 
position of  chronology  ;  my  stories  taking  their 
place  accordine  to  their  patness,  and  not  uways 
according  to  the  age. 

Secondly,  because  that,  for  what  concerns 
myself,  I  rear  to  lose  by  the  change;  my  under- 
standing does  not  alwajrs  go  forward,  it  goes 
backward  too.  I  do  not  much  less  suspect  my 
fancies  for  being  the  second  or  the  tliird,  than 
for  being  the  fint,  or  present,  or  past.  We  often 
correct  ourselves  as  foolishly  as  we  do  others. 
I  am  grown  older  by  a  great  many  years,  since 
my  first  publication,  which  was  in  the  year 
1580 ;'  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  am 
grown  an  inch  the  wiser.  I  now,  and  I  anon, 
are  two  several  persons;  but  whether  the 
better  now,  or  anon,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
It  were  a  fine  thing  to.  be  old,  if  we  only  tra- 
velled towards  improvement ;  but  'tis  a  drunken, 
stumbling,  reeling,  ill-favoured  motion,  like 
that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves 
to  and  fro  at  pleasure.  Antiochus  in  his 
youth  vigorously  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  m  his  old  age  he  wrote  against  it. 
Would  not  which  of  these  two  soever  I  should 
follow,  be  still  Antiochus  ?  After  having  esta- 
blished the  uncertainty,  to  go  about  to  establish 
the  certainty,  of  hunuin  opinions,  was  it  not  to 
establish  doubt,  and  not  certainty  7  and  to  pro- 
mise that,  he  had  yet  another  age  to  live, 
he  would  be  always  upon  the  terms  of  altering 
his  judgment,  not  so  much  for  the  better,  as  for 
a  change  ? 

The  public  favour  has  given  me  a  little  more 
c^tnfidence  than  I  expected ;  but  what  I  most 
fear  is  lest  I  should  overgorge  the  world :  I 
had  rather  of  the  two  nettle  my  reader  than 
tire  him,  as  a  learned  man  of  my  time  has  done. 
Praise  is  always  pleasing,  let  it  come  from  whom 
or  upon  what  account  it  will;  yet  ought  a 
man  to  understand  why  he  is  commended  that 
he  may  know  how  to  keep  up  the  same  reputa- 
tion still.  Even  imperfections  may  meet  with 
commendation  from  some  one  or  other  j  the 
vulgar  and  common  esteem  seldom  hits  nght ; 
ana  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  amongst  the  writ- 
ings of  my  time,  the  worst  are  not  those  which 
have  most  gained  the  popular  applause.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  my  thanks  to  those  sood- 
naturod  men  who  deign  to  take  my  weak  en- 
deavours in  good  part ;  the  faults  of  the  work- 
manship are   nowhere   so   apparent  as  in  a 

*^^^"^i«^^— ^—^^-^— ^^■^-^-^^^■^-^^»— ^— ^— ~^^"^         ■  ■     ■ 

1  TiM edition  of  158S  has  its  *'  I  am  frown  older  by  eigitt 
jean  nnee  my  fliat  publication }  but  I  doubt,*'  See. 


matter  which  of  itself  has  no  recommendation. 
Blame  not  me,  reader,  for  those  that  slip  in 
here  bv  the  fiuicy  or  inadvertency  of  others ; 
every  hand,  every  artizan,  contribute  their 
own  materisls«  I  neither  concern 
myself  with  orthography  (and  Oitho^rapby 
only  care  to  have  it  after  the  old  drnJuS^*^ 
way)  nor  punctuation,  being  very 
inexpert  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  Where 
they  wholly  break  the  sense,  1  am  very  little 
concerned,  for  they  at  least  discharge  me ;  but 
where  they  substitute  a  fidse  one,  as  thejr  so 
often  do,  and  wrest  me  to  their  conception, 
they  ruin  me.  Therefore,  when  a  sentence  is 
not  strong  enough  for  my  proportion,  my 
readers  ought,  in  civility,  to  reject  it  as  none 
of  mine.  Whoever  shall  know  how  lazy  I  am, 
and  how  indulgent  to  my  own  humour,  will 
easily  believe  that  I  had  rather  write  as  many 
more  essays,  than  be  bound  to  revise  these  over 
again  for  so  childish  a  correction. 

I  was  saying  just  now,  that,  bein^  planted 
in  the  very  depth  of  this  new  reli^on,  I  am 
not  only  deprived  of  any  great  familiarity  with 
men  of  other  kind  of  manners  than  my  own, 
and  of  other  opinions,  by  which  they  hold 
together,  as  by  a  tie  that  supersedes  afl  other 
omigations ;  but,  moreover,  I  do  not  live  with- 
out danger  amongst  men  to  whom  all  things 
are  equally  lawful,  and  of  whom  the  most  pari 
cannot  offend  the  laws  more  than  they  have 
already  done ;  whence  the  eztremest  decree  of 
licence  proceeds.  All  the  particular  cucum- 
stanoes  respecting  me  being  summed  up  toge- 
ther, I  do  not  find  one  man  of  my  country  wno 
pays  so  dear  for  the  defence  of  oar  laws,  both 
un  costs  and  damages  (as  the  lawyers  say),  as 
myself;  and  some  there  are  who  vapour  and 
brag  of  their  zeal  and  constancy,  that,  if  thines 
were  justly  weighed,  do  much  Jess  than  I.  Bfy 
house,  as  one  that  has  ever  been  open  and  tr&s 
to  all  comers,  and  civil  to  all  (for  I  could  never 
persuade  myself  to  make  a  garrison  of  war  of 
it,  a  condition  I  would  keep  as  far  from  my 
own  neighbourhood  as  possible),  hassafiicientl^ 
merited  a  popular  kindness,  and  so  that  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  insult  over  me  upon 
my  own  dung^hill ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
wonderful  and  exemplary  thing,  that  it  yet 
oontinttes  a  virgin  from  blood  and  plunder  during 
so  long  a  storm,  and  so  many  neighbouring 
revolutions  and  tumults.  For,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  had  been  oossible  enoueh  for  a  man  of 
my  complexion  to  have  shaken  nands  with  any 
one  constant  and  continued  form  whatever; 
but  the  contrary  invasions  and  incursions,  alter- 
nations and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  round  about 
me,  have  hitherto  rather  exasperated  than 
calmed  and  mollified  the  humour  of  the  country, 
and  involve  me  in  invincible  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

I  escape,  'tis  true,  but  am  annoyed  that  it  is 
more  by  chance,  and  something  of  my  own 
prudence,  than  by  justice,  and  am  not  satisfied 
to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law^  and 
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^nder  any  other  safe-guard  than  tlieirs.  As 
-latterB  stand,  I  live  above  one  hlilf  by  the 
-ivour  of  others,  which  is  an  untoward  obliga- 
I  do  not  like  to  owe  ray  safety,  either  to 


«      •'a 


■x: 


Ljcurgut  tiM 
Kcnerml  tniataa 
for  all  hia  fel- 
low cttiaena* 


-  ion. 

■^  lie  generosity  or  affection  of  great  persons,  who 
:irc  content  to  allow  me  my  liberty,  or  to  the 
.-jbliginff  manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my 
::,>wn  ;  ror  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man  ? 
if  my  deportment,   and  the  frankness  of  my 
•  conversation  or  relationship,  oblige  m^  neigh- 
.  hours,  'tis  cruel  that  tliey  shouldacquit  them- 
^aelves  of  that  obligation  in  only  permitting  me 
t  to  live,  and  that  they  may  say,  *'  We  ulow 
him  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  service 
'  read  in    his   own    private  chapel,  when   all 
churches  round  about  are  deserted  by  us,  and 
allow  him  the  use  of  his  goods,  and  the  fruition 
of  his  life,  as  one  that  protects  opr  wives  and 
cattle  in  time  of  need."    For  my  house  has 
for  many  descents  shared  in  the 
reputation  of  Lycurgus  the  Athe- 
nian,*   who    was  *  the    general 
feoffee  Sc  guardian  of  the  punes 
of  his  fellow-citizens.     Now  I 
hold  that  a  man  should  live  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  by  authority,  and  not  either  by  re- 
com pence  or  favour.     How  many  gallant  men 
have  rather  chosen  to  lose  their  lives  than  to 
abandon  their  duty?    I  hate  to  subject  myself 
to  anv  sort  of  obliffation,  but,  above  all,  to  that 
which  binds  me  l>y  the  duty  of  honour.    I 
think  nothing  so  dear  as  what  is  given  me,  and 
that  because  my  will  lies  at  pawn  under  the 
title  of  gratitude,  and  more  willingly  accept  of 
services  that  are  to  be  sold,  being  of  6pmion 
that  for  the  last  I  give  nothing  but  money, 
while  for  the  other  I  give  myself; 

The  knot  that  binds  me  by  the  laws  of  cour- 
tesy pinches  me  more  than  that  of  legal  con- 
straint, and  I  am  much  more  at  ease  when 
bound  by  a  scrivener  tiian  by  myself.  Is  it  not 
reason  that  my  conscience  should  be  much 
more  engaged  when  men  rely  simply  upon  it? 
In  a  bond,  my  faith  owes  nothing,  oecause  it 
has  nothing  lent  it.  Let  them  trust  to  the 
security  they  have  taken,  out  of  me ;  1  had 
much  rather  break  the  wall  of  a  prison,  and 
the  laws  themselves,  than  my  own  word.  I 
am  nice,  even  ta  superstition,  in 
to  keeping  my  promises,  and  there- 
fore upon  sJl  occasions  have  a 
care  to  make  them  uncertain  and 
conditional.  To  those  of  no  great  moment  1 
add  the  jealousy  of  my  own  rule,  to  make  them 
weight;  it  racks  and  oppresses  me  with  its 
own  interest.  Even  in  actions  that  are  wholly 
my  own,  and  free,  if  I  once  say  it,  I  conceive 
that  I  have  bound  mvself,  and  that  delivering 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  another  I  have  positively 
enjoined  it  my  own  performance ;  methinks  1 
promise  it  if  I  but  say  it,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 


beatrictly 


I  Plotuch,  in  wUd, 

•  Cieero,  4«  (Me.  i.  9. 

*  TaraiM,  AAipk.  iU.  5.  44.    The  lest  baa.  Quod  pot  /m 


apt  to  say  much  in  that  way.  The  sentence 
that  I  pass  npon  myself  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  a  judge  wlio  only  considers  the  com- 
mon obligation  ;  but  my  conscience  looks  upon 
it  with  a  more  severe  and  penetratinp^  eye.  I 
laff  in  those  duties  to  which  I  should  be  com- 
pelled if  I  did  not  go :  Hoc  ipsum  ita  JuHwn 
esty  quod  rede  Jit,  n  est  voluntarium,'  *'  Even 
that  which  is  well  done  is  only  just,  when  'tis 
voluntary."  If  the  action  has  not  some  splen- 
dour of  liberty,  it  has  neither  grace  nor  honour: 

Quod  me  jua  eogit,  viz  volimtate  impetrent  ;* 

"  That  which  the  lawa  have  power  to  eooatnao, 
Thej  from  my  will  would  nanUy  e'er  obtain  :'* 

where  necessity  draws  me,  T  love  to  let  my 
will  take  its  own  courae :  Q^ia  quidquid  tm- 
perio  cogitur,  exigenti  magU  auam  prtegtanti 
acceptum  refertttr,*  "  For  wnatever  is  com- 
pelled by  power  is  more  imputed  to  him  that 
exacts  than  to  him  that  performs.''  I  know" 
some  who  follow  this  notion  even  to  injustice, 
who  will  sooner  give  than  restore,  sooner  lend 
tlian  pay,  and  will  do  them  the  least  good  to 
whom  tfiey  are  most  obliged.  I  do  not  go  such 
lengths. 

ISO  much  love  to  disengage  and  disobligate 
myself,  that  1  have  sometimes  looked  upon 
ingratitude,  affronts,  and  indignities,  whicn  I 
have  received  from  those  to  whom,  either  by 
nature  or  accident,  I  was  bound  in  some  duty 
of  friendship,  as  an  advantage,  tukin^^  this  occa- 
sion of  their  ill  usaee,  for  an  acquittance  and 
discharge  of  so  much  of  my  debt.  And  though 
I  still  continue  to  pay  them  all  the  outward 
offices  of  public  reason,  I,  notwithstanding,  find 
a  great  savin?  in  doing  that  upon  the  account 
of  justice  which  I  did  upon  the  score  of  affec- 
tion, and  in  a  little  easing  myself  of  the  former 
solicitude  and  attention  of  my  inward  will :  Eat 
prudentis  nuttinerej  tit  currum,  nc  inipetum 
benew^entuB,^  **  'Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
keep  a  curb,  as  upon  a  swif^  chariot,  upon  the 
precipitation  of  his  benevolence,"  which  is  in  me 
too  urging  and  pressing  where  I  take,  at  leadt 
for  a  man  who  loves  not  to  be  strained  at  all ; 
and  this  husbanding  my 'friendship  serves  me 
for  a  sort  of  consolation  in  tlie  imperfections  of 
those  in  whom  I  am  concerned.  I  am  sorry 
they  are  not  so  much  what  I  could  wish  they 
were ;  but  so  it  is,  that  I  save  something  in  my 
application  and  engagement  towards  them.  I 
admit  of  a  man's  Ming  less  fond  of  his  child, 
for  having  a  scald-head,  or  being  crooked, 
and  not  only  when  he  is  ill-conditioned,  but 
also  when  he  is  unfortunate  and  ill  -  formed, 
(for  God  himself  has  abated  that  from  his  value 
and  natural  estimation),  provided  he  carry  him- 
self in  this  coldness  of  affection  with  moderation 
and  exact  justice.  Proximitv  lessens  not  defecti 
with  me,  but  rather  makes  tnem  greater. 


4  Val.  If  ax.  U.  S.  6. 

*  Cictio,  it  Amieii.  c.  7- 
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After  all,  acconling  to  what  I  undentand  of  ;  injurious  and  quarreltome  refusal    tlmt  Bajnart  » 
B  science  of  benefit  anil  gratitude,  which  is  a    made  of  the  presents  that  Temir*  sent  Lim  ;  and 

those  that  were  offered  in  the  behalf  of  the 


the 

subtle  science  and  of  great  use,  I  know  no  per- 
son more  free  and  less  indebted  than  I  am  at 
this  hour.  What  I  do  owe  is  simply  to  common 
and  natural  obli«itions :  as  to  any  thing  else, 
no  man  is  more  absolutely  clear ; 

Nee  ■ant  mihi  noU  poteDtum 
Munen.^ 

**  The  gift*  of  great  men  nre  to  me  unknown." 

Princes  give  me  a  great  deal,  if  they  take  vo^ 
thing  from  me;  and  do  me  good  enough,  if 
they  do  me  no  harm ;  that's  all  I  ask.  Oh, 
huw  I  am  obliged  to  Almighty  God  that  it  has 
pleased  him  I  should  receive  all  I  have  imme- 
diately from  his  bounty,  and  that  he  has  reserved 
all  my  obligation  particularly  to  himself!  How 
constantly  do  I  beg  of  his  holy  compassion  that 
I  may  never  owe  any  essential  thanks  to  any 
one  !  O  happy  liberty  wherein  I  have  thus  far 
lived  !  May  it  continue  with  me  to  the  last ! 
I  endeavour  to  have  no  need  of  any  one :  Jn 
me  atnnu  njes  e$t  mUii  ^  **  All  my  hope  is  in 
myself;"  'tis  what  every  one  may  do  in  him- 
self, but  more  easily  they  whom  Cxod  has  placed 
in  a  conilition  exempted  from  natural  and  urgent 
necessities.  It  is  a  wretched  and  dangerous 
thing  to  depend  upon  others.  Ourselves,  which 
is  the  most  just  and  safest  refuge,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently assured.  I  have  nothing  mine  but  mysblf ; 
and  yet  the  possession  is  in  part  defective  and  bor- 
rowed. I  fortify  myself  both  in  courage,  which 
is  the  stronfi^est  assistant,  and  also  in  fortune, 
therein  to  have  wherewith  to  satbfy  myself, 
though  every  thing  else  should  forsake  me. 
Eleus  Hippias'  did  not  merely  furnish  himself 
with  knowledge,  that  he  might  at  need  cheer- 
fully retire  from  all  other  company  to  enjoy  the 
Muses  ;  not  merely  with  the  knowledge  of 
philosuphy  to  teach  his  soul  to  be  contented 
with  itself,  and  bravely  to  dispense  with  out- 
ward conveniences,  when  fate  would  have  it 
he  was  moreover  so  careful  as  to  learn 


so 


cookery,  to  shave  himself,  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  his  own  shoes,  and  drawers,  to  provide 
for  all  his  necessities' in  himself,  and  to  make 
himself  independent  of  the  assistance  of  others. 
One  more  freely  and  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed 
conveniences,  when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced 
and  constrauned  by  need ;  and  when  one  has  in 
his  own  will  and  fortune  wherewithal  to  live 
without  them.  I  know  myself  very  well,  but 
'tis  hard  to  imagine  any  so  pure  liberality  of 
another  towards  me,  any  so  free  and  frank 
hospitality,  that  would  not  appear  to  me  a  dis- 
grace, tyrannical,  and  tainted  with  reproach^  if 
necessity  had  reduced  me  to  it.  As  giving  is 
an  ambitious  and  authoritative  quality,  so  is 
accepting  a  quality  of  submission  ;  witness  the 


1  ^neid,  ziL  610. 

s  Terence,  Ade^k.  iU.  5,  Q.  The  tat  hae,  Jn  te  ^tea  vmmia, 
HegiOt  noMt  rita  e»t. 
s  Or  rather.  Hipptaa  of  BN»,  See  Cicero,  de  Ormtore,  Ui.  SS. 
*  Timur,  or  Tkmerlm»e. 


were  onerea  in 
Emperor  Solyman  to  the  Emperor  of  Calient. 
wer«  so  much  disdained  by  faim,  that  be  not 
only  rudely  rejected  them,  saying  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  bi-en 
wont  to  take,  and  that  it  was  their  office  to 
give  ;   but  moreover  caused  the  ambasHudon 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  be  pot  into  a  dangeon. 
When  Thetis,  says  Aristotle,*  ffeUers  Jupiter, 
when  the  Laoedsemonians  flatter  the  Athenians, 
they  do  not  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ^ood  tliey 
have  done  them,  which  is  always  odious,  bat  of 
the  benefits  they  have  received  froni    them. 
Such  as  I  see  so  frequently  employ  every  one 
in  tlieir  affairs,  and  tlirust  themsefves   into  so 
much  obligation,  would  never  do  it,  did  chey 
but  relish  tiie  sweetness  of  a  pure  liberty  as  I 
do,  and  did  they  but  weigh,  as  wise  men  ?boolti, 
the  burden  of  obligation;  'tis  sometimes,  perhaps, 
fully  returned,  but  'tis  never  dissolved.      Ti*  • 
miserable  slavery  to  a  man  that  loves  to   be  at 
full  liberty  in  everj'  way.     Mv  acquaintance, 
both  those  above  and  those  befow  nie,  <;aa  say 
whether  they  have  ever  known  a  man  less  im- 
portuning, soliciting,  entreating,  and  pressing 
upon  others  than  I.     And  if  I  am  a  degrf^e  be- 
yond all  modem  example  in  this  respect,  'tis  n<y 
great  wonder,  so  many  parts  of  my  manners 
contributing  to  it ;  a  little  natural  pnde,  an  im- 
patience of  oeing  refused,  the  contraction  of  my 
desires  and  designs,  inaptitude  for  business,  and 
my  most  beloved  qualities,  idleness  and  free- 
dom :  by  all  these  together,  I  have  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  of  being  obliged  to  any  other 
than  myself.     I  readily  lay  out  air  I  can  rap 
and  wring  of  my  own,  rather  than  employ  the 
bounty  ot  another,  in  any  important  or  light 
occasion  or  necessity  whatsoever.     My  firiends 
strangely  annoy  me  when  they  ask  me  to  ask 
a  thini  person  any  thing ;  and  I  think  it  costs 
me  little  less  to  disengage  him  who  is  indebted 
to  me,  by  makine  use  of  him,  than  to  engage 
myself  to  one  that  owes  me  nothing.     This 
condition  being  removed,  and  this  other,  that 
they  require  of^e  nothing  of  any  great  tronble 
or  care  (for  I  have  declared  open  war  against 
all  trouble),  I  am  easily  entreated,  and  ready 
to  do  every  one  the  best  service  I  can.*    But  1 
have  still  more  avoided  receiving,  than  songlit 
occasion  of  giving ;  and  this,  moreover,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,'  is  much  more  easy.     My 
fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to  do  others 
good  withal ;  and  the  little  it  can  afford  is  put 
into  a  pretty  close  hand.    Had  I  been  bom  a 
great  person,  I  should  have  been  ambiti6us  to 
haye  made  myself  beloved,  not  feared  or  ad- 
mired :  shall  1  more  impudently  express  it  ?    I 
should  as  much  have  endeavoured  to  please  as 


»  Etkiea,  W.  S.    See  alao.  Homer,  /Jm4.  L  SSS. 

•  The  edition  of  1S8S  adds  here :  **  X  hnTe  ercr  wUlinirly 
Bought  ererr  oceMion  to  do  n  kindnew,  end  to  ettieh  othecs 
to  me;  end  methinke  one  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  the 
meant  one  has :  but  I  hate  attll,*'  ftc. 

7  SUnett  ix.  7- 
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to  do  good.  Cyrus  very  wiselv,  and  by  the 
mouUi  of  a  great  captain  and  still  ereater  philo- 
sopher,' prefers  his  goodness  and  well  -  doing 
much  before  bis  valour  and  warlike  conquests  \ 
and  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  he  would  raise 
himself  in  people's  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value 
upon  bis  aiiabiiity  and  humanity  than  on  his 
prowess  and  victories,  and  baa  always  this 
glorious  saying  in  his  mouth  :  *'  That  he  bad 
given  bis  enemies  as  much  occasion  to  love  him 
as  his  friends."  I  would  say,  then,  that  if  a 
roan  must  needs  owe  something,  it  ought  to  be 
by  a  more  legitimate  title  than  that  whereof  I 
am  speaking,  to  which  the  necessity  of  this 
miserable  war  compels  me ;  and  not  in  so  great 
a  debt  as  that  of  my  entire  preservation  ;  this 
overwhelms  me. 

I  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed  in  my 
own  bouse,  with  an  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  betrayed  and  murtlered  that  very  night ; 
compounding  with  fortune  that  it  might  be 
without  terror,  and  with  quick  dispatch ;  and 
after  my  paternoster  have  cried  ou^ 

Inplw  hJBC  tun  enlta  aoviUa  ndlai  luUMbit?' 
*•  Shall  impkMM  wddian  hxn  thctt  Mw-plottf^'d  liadt?" 

But  what  remedy  ?  'tis  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  of  most  of  my  ancestors;  here  they  have 
fixed  their  affection  and  their  name.  We  inure 
ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
and,  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  cus- 
tom is  a  great  bounty  of  nature,  which  benumbs 
our  senses  to  the  sufferance  of  many  evils.  A 
civil  war  has  this  in  it  worse  than  other  wars, 
to  make  each  of  us  stand  sentinel  in  his  own 
house: 

Quan  miacmiB,  porta  vltui  muRNim  toari, 
Viaqoa  nam  tatum  fiilbiu  9u»  domiu  t* 


'*  To  ona't  own  walla  and  gatat,  'tia  wfatehad. 
To  IviMt  ona'a  Ufs,  yat  aeaKa  to  ba  Mciua." 

|T]s  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  jostied 
in  what  should  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  house. 
The  country  where  I  live  is  always  the  first  in 
arms,  and  the  last  that  lays  them  down,  and 
where  there  never  is  absolute  peace : 

Tna  qaoqoa  eaai  pas  aat»  tiapUaat  fonnidiiia  balli.^ 

Qnociat  paeem  fbrCuna  laeaMit, 
Hae  iter  e«t  beUia  -  -  -  Meliiu,  Fortuna,  daaitaaa, 
Orba  tab  Eoo  tadem,  gaUdaque  rab  AictOi 
Krrantatqaa  doouM.* 


>  Xanophoo,  Cpropmd,  tiU.  4,  4. 

•  Virg.  Sehg.  i.  71. 

>  Ovid,  2Viil.  hr.  1,  Sp.  4  id.  a.  iU.  10,  Q7. 

•  Laeaa,  L  SA5  and  S5d,  961,  kc, 

•  Tha  authori  .of  tha  Port  Royal  Logic,  part  lii.  e  9S, 
■aet.  6,  in  ooocing  thia  paataga,  ara  very  indignant  with 
Moneaiana  for  bia  rMignation  amidnt  the  dangcra  that  ear- 
roonded  him  t  but  to  comprehend  tha  anthor'e  true  meeaing 
hare,  tha  words  most  be  eonsidered  with  regard  to  thdr 
neeeseary  eonnection  with  what  goee  before.  Montaigne 
represente  bimeelf  as  eurrounded  In  his  house  by  gangs  of 
bMiditti.  of  erery  side,  lieensed  by  war  to  commit  all  manner 
of  crimae  with  impunity.  In  such  a  situation,  where  he  is 
always  in  danger  df  having  his  throat  cut.  and  in  a  mortal 


**  E'an  whan  at  paaea,  we're  aver  fearing  war." 

*'  Elaewhere,  when  all 
The  world's  at  peace,  we  are  the  spoil  of  war. 
The  first  that  are  invaded ;  happier  hr 
Might  we  have  lived  in  farthest  north  or  easf. 
Or  wandering  tents  of  Scytlila." 

I  sometimes  extract  the  means  to  fortify  myself 
against  these  considerations,  from  carelessness 
and  indolence,  which  also  in  some  sort  bring  us 
on  to  resolution.  It  frequentiv  happens  to  me 
to  imagine  and  expect  mortal  dangers  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure :  I  stupidly  plun^  myself 
headlong  into  death,'  without  considering  or 
taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  silent  and  obacure 
abyss,  which  swallows  me  up  at  one  leap,  and 
involves  me  in  an  instant  in  a.profound  sleep, 
without  any  sense  of  pain.  And  in  these  short 
and  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  that  I  fore- 
see administers  more  consolation  to  me  than  the 
effect  of  fear.  They  say  that  as  life  is  not  the 
better  for  beine  long,  so  death  is  better  for  not 
being  long.  1  do  not  so  much  evade  beine 
dead,  as  I  enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  I 
envelope  and  shelter  myself  in  the  storm,  that 
is  to  blind  and  carrv  me  away  with  fury,  bv  a 
sudden  and  insensible  attack.  Moreover,  wnat 
if  it  should  fall  out  that,  as  some  gardeners  say, 
as  roses  and  violets  spring  more  odoriferous 
near  garlic  and  onions,  by  reason  that  the  last 
suck  and  imbibe  all  the  ill  odour  of  the  earth ; 
that  these  depraved  natures  should  also  attract 
all  the  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and 
render  me  so  much  tiie  better  and  purer  by  their 
vicinity,  that  I  should  not  lose  all !  That  cannot 
be ;  but  there  may  be  something  in  thiS|  that 
foodnem  is  more  beautiful  and  attractive  when 
it  is  rare ;  and  that  contrariety  and  iliveisity 
fortifies  and  shuts  up  well-doing  within  itself, 
and  enflames  it  by  the  jealousy  of  ooposition 
and  glory.  The  robbers,  of  their  special  fitvour. 
have  no  particular  aim  at  me ;  no  more  have  I 
to  them:  I  should  have  my  hands  too  full. 
Like  consciences  are  lodged  under  several  sorts 
of*  robes,  like  cruelty,  disloyalty,  and  rapine ; 
and  much  the  worse  and  baser,  as  more  secure 
and  concealed  under  the  colour  of  the  laws. 
I  less  hate  an  open  and  professed  injury  than 
one  that  is  clandestine  and  treacherous;  an 
enemy  in  arms  than  an  enemy  in  a  eown.  Our 
fever  has  seixed  upon  a  body  that  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  it :  tuere  was  nre  before,  and  now 
'tis  broke  out  into  a  flame.  The  noise  is  greater, 
the  evil  much  the  same.  I  generally  answer 
such  as  ask  me  the  reason  of  my  travels:  "  That 


dread  of  earing  himedf  every  aunaant  at  tha  BMiey  of  theea 
villains,  he  one  while  fancies  himaelf  aetuallv  in  th«r  hands, 
and  feeling  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  be  at  last  aelivered  thereby 
on  a  sudden  from  the  continual  anguish  which  rendered  hie 
life  insupportable.  VWl  of  these  ideas  ha  stupidly  plunges 
himself  headlong,  as  ha  says,  into  death,  without  taking  a 
view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark  and  deep  vortex,  iriiidi  swallows 
him  np.  See.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  sav,  that  by  taking 
his  resolution  ha  expects,  when  he  least  thinks  of  tt,  to  ba 
in  that  ■tate  of  surprise  and  horror  from  the  barbarity  of 
thoee  villains  who  ■haJl  come  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  or 
cut  his  throat,  before  he  has  time  to  look  about  him.  Ilia 
images  which  &font*igne  here  makes  use  of  are  lively  Imt 
innocent,  and  vcrv  natural,  and  such  as  no  feir  critic  need 
find  fault  with.— C'vsfe. 
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I  know  yerv  well  what  I  fiy  from,  but  not  what 
I  seek."  If  thev  tell  me  I  may  be  aa  ill  among 
BtrangeiB,  and  tnat  their  manners  are  no  better 
than  ours,  I  fin»t  reply  that  that  is  hard  to  be 
believed, 

Tun  malte  Mderam  fkdei  I* 
"  Crime  in  lo  inuiy  ■hupM  iboundi  I*' 

secondly,  that  it  is  always  gain  to  change  an 
ill  condition  for  one  that  is  uncertain  ;  ana  that 
the  ills  of  others  ought  not  to  concern  us  so 
much  as  our  own. 
I  will  not  here  omit  that  I  never  mutiny  so 

much  against  France,  that  I  am 
23^5?3;.    not  perfectly  friends  with  Paris : 

that  city  has  ever  had  my  heart 
from  my  infhncy :  and  it  has  &llen  out,  as  of 
excellent  thin^,  that  the  more  beautiful  cities 
I  have  seen  since,  the  more  the  beauty  of  this 
does  still  win  upon  my  afiection  :  I  love  it  by 
itself,  and  more  in  its  own  native  being,  tlian 
in  all  the  pomp  of  foreign  embellishments :  I 
love  it  tenderly,  even  to  its  warts  and  blemishes: 
I  am  not  a  Frenchman  but  by  this  great  city, 
^at  in  people,  great  in  the  felicity  of  her 
situation,  out  above  all,  great  and  incomparable 
in  variety  and  diversity  of  commodities ;  the 
glory  of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  noble 
ornaments  of  the  world.  May  God  keep  her 
free  from  our  divisions,  entire  and  united  1  I 
hold  her  to  be  sufficiently  defended  from  all 
other  violence :  I  give  her  caution,  that  of  all 
sorts  of  parties  that  will  be  the  worst  that  shall 
set  her  in  disorder ;  and  I  have  no  fears  for  her  but 
from  herself;  and  certainly  I  have  as  much  fear 
for  her  as  for  any  other  part  of  this  state. 
Whilst  she  shall  continue,  I  shall  never  want  a 
retreat  where  I  may  live,  sufficient  to  make  me 
amends  for  parting  with  any  other  retreat 
whatever. 

Not  because  Socrates  said  so,  but  because  it 
b  in  truth  my  own  humour,  and  perhaps  not 

without  some  excess,  t  look  upon 

^'^IiffSd  kU  *^^  ^^^  ^  ™y  compatriots ;  and 
nwdoM  M  hu  embrace  a  Polander  as  heartily 
countTTmen.  as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the 
universal  and  common  tie  to  the 
national  tie.  I  am  not  much  taken  with  the 
sweetness  of  a  native  air:  acquaintHnce  wholly 
new,  and  wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as 
good  as  common  and  accidental  ones  with  our 
neighbours :  friendships  that  are  purely  of  our 
own  acquiring,  ordinarily  ccur^  it  above  those 
to  which  the  communication  of  the  clime,  or  of 
blood,  oblige  us.  Nature  has  placed  us  in  the 
world  free  and  unbound ;  we  imprison  ourselves 
in  certain  narrow  limits,  like  the  kines  of 
Persia,  who  obliged  themselves  to  drink  no 
other  water  but  that  of  the  river  Choaspes,' 
fbolbhly  quitting  claim  to  their  right  of  usage 
of  all  other  streams,  and  as  to  what  concerned 
themselves,  dried  up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 

1  Virgil,  Oeorg.  i.  500. 

*  PlutMch,  On  KsUe,    JBlian,  Hist.  Vmr,  xa.  40.    Plmy, 
MJod.  3.  3  JSneid,  vi  lu. 
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world.    What  Socrates  says  tpwarda  his  end, 
that  he  looked  upon  a  sentence  of  bankhment 
as  worse  than  a  sentence  of  death,  I  shall^  I 
think,  never  be  either  so  broken,  or  so  strictly 
habituated  to  my  own  oonntry,  to  be  of  that 
opinion :    these    celestial    lives    have    images 
enough,  that  I  embrace  more  by  esteem  than 
affection ;  and  they  have  some  also  ao  elevated 
and  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  embrace  thein 
even  by  esteem,  rorasmuch  as  I  cannot  ooneeive 
them:  this  humour  was.  very  tender  in  auiaa 
that  thought  the  whole  world  was  hia  city ;  it 
is  true  that  he  disdained  travel,  and  had  hardly 
ever  set  his  foot  out  of  the  Attic  territories 
That  he  complained  of  the  money  his  friends 
offered  to  save  his  life,  and  that   he  refused 
to    come   out    of  prison    by    the    mediation 
of  others,  not  to  disobey  the  laws,  in  a  time 
when  they  were  otherwise  so  corrupt :    the^e 
examples  are  of  the  first  kind  for  me ;  of  the 
second  there  are  others  that  I  could  find  in 
the  same  person :  many  of  these  rare  examples 
surpass  the  force  of  my  action ;  bat  some  of 
them,  moreover,  surpass  the  force  of  my  judg- 
ment. 

Besides  these  reasons,  travel  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  improving  thing:  the  aoal  is 
tnere  continually  employ^  in  observing  new 
and  unknown  things ;  and  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
have  often  ^aid,  a  better  school  wherein  to 
model  life,  than  by  constantly  setUng  before  it 
the  diversity  of  so  many  other  lives,  fancies,  and 
customs,  and  to  make  it  relish  so  perpetaal  a  va- 
riety of  the  forms  of  human  nature.  The  bod  v  is 
therein  neither  idle  nor  overwrought :  and  that 
moderate  agitation  puts  it  in  breatn.  I  can 
keep  on  horseback,  tormented  with  the  stone 
as  I  am,  without  alighting  or  being  weary, 
eight  or  ten  hours  together. 

Vires  ultra  sortemque  leneete  :* 
"  Beyond  the  ttrengCh  tad  common  lot  of  age  :*' 

no  season  is  distasteful  to  me,  but  the  parching 
heat  of  a  scorching  sun;  for  the  umbrellas  ' 
made  use  of  in  Italy,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  more  burden  a  man's  arm  than 
they  relieve  his  head.  I  would  fain  know 
what  plan  the  Persians  had  so  long  ago,  and 
in  the  infancy  of  luxury,  for. creating  fi^sh  air, 
and  having  shade  where  they  would,  as  Xeno- 
phon  reports  they  did.  I  love  .rain  and  dirt, 
like  a  duck.  Change  of  air  and  climate  never 
affects  me;  every  skv  is  alike:  I  am  only 
troubled  with  inward  alterations,  which  I  breed 
within  myself,  and  those  are  not  so  frequent  in 
travel.  I  am  hard  to  be  got  out ;  but  bdng 
once  upon  the  road,  I  hold  out  as  well  as  the 
best :  I  take  as  much  pains  in  little  as  in  great  ; 
undertakings,  and  to  ecjuip  myself  for  a  short 
trip,  if  but  to  visit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a  regular 
journey.  I  have  learned  to  travel 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  to  IJjfKiSS 
make  but  one  stage  of  my  day's  Un^. 
journey ;  and  in  excessive  heats, 
I  always  travel  by  night,  from  sun-set  to  sun- 
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Tiae.  The  other  method  of  baiting  b^  the 
way,  in  haste  and  barrv  gobbling  up  a  dinner, 
18,  eraecially  in  short  days,  very  inconvenient. 
My  horses  are  all  the  better  for  it :  never  any 
horse  failed  me  that  was  able  to  hold  out  the 
first  day's  jonmey :  I  water  them  at  every 
brook  I  meety  and  have  only  a  care  they  have 
so  much  way  to  go  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as 
will  warm  tne  water  in  their  bellies.  My  un- 
willingmess  to  rise  in  a  morning  gives  my  ser- 
vants leisure  to  dine  at  their  ease  before  they 
set  oat :  for  my  own  party  I  never  eat  too  late ; 
my  appetite  comes  to  me  while  eating,  and  not 
otnerwise ;  I  am  never  hungry  but  at  table. 

Some  of  my  friends  blame  me  for  continuing 
this  travelling  humour,  being  married  and  old : 
but  they  are  out  there ;  for  it  is  the  best  time  to 
leave  a  man's  house,  when  he  has  put  it  into  a 
way  of  going  on  without  him,  and  settled  such 
an  economy  as  corresponds  to  its  former  govern- 
ment ;  'tis  much  mater  imprudence  to  abandon 
it  to  a  less  fiuthftil  housekeeper,  and  who  will 
be  less  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  family,  and 
look  after  your  afiairs. 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge 
and  employment  for  the  motl^ 
ftj'  Ta  "**"  *  family,  is  the  science  of  good 
moM  hraow.  housewifory .  I  see  some  that  are 
able  •ceom-  covctous,  Dut  very  fcw  that  are 
m^'oofik'*  economical;  'tis  the  supreme 
funiij.  quality  of  a  woman,  and  w liat  a 

man  ought  to  seek  after  before 
any  other,  as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin 
or  preserve  our  houses.  Let  men  say  what 
they  will,  nccording  to  the  experience  I  have 
learned,  I  require  in  married  women  the  econo- 
mical virtue  above  all  others :  I  put  my  wife 
to' t  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her  by 
my  absence  tlie  whole  government  of  my 
afmin.  I  see,  and  am  vexed  to  see  it,  in 
several  families  I  know,  monsieur,  about  mid- 
day, come  home  all  dirt  and  disorder,  from 
trotting  about  on  his  affairs ;  when  madame  is 
still  pouncing  and  tricking  herself  up  in  her 
closet :  ^is  is  for  queens  to  do,  and  that's  a 

auestion  too:  'tis  ridiculous  and  unjust  that 
le  laziness  of  Our  wives  should  be  maintained 
with  our  sweat  and  labour.  No  man,  as  much 
as  in  me  lies,  shall  have  a  more  free  and 
liberal,  a  more  quiet  and  free  fruition  of  his 
estate  than  I.  If  the  husband  brine  matter, 
nature  herself  will  that  the  wife  find  the  form. 
As  to  the  duties  of  conjugal  friendship,  that 
some  think  to  be  weakened  by 
The  eoniogai       absence,  I  am  quite  of  another 

po'ltJ'iSmby    opinion.  .  I*  is,  on  the  contrary, 
ftbaence.  an  inteUigencc  that  easily  cools 

by  too  continual  and  assiduous 
excrotse.  Every  other  woman  appears  ^ceful, 
and  we  all  find  by  experience  that  being  con- 
tinually together  is  not  so  pleasant  as  to  part 


1  Tbe  eiample  of  the  flnser  atretdiod  oat  ie  lo  Tlutareh, 
On  tk€  Commom  ConeepHont  e/  the  Sioieai  but  aa  to  tbe 
ecooooucai  actanfemeDt  for  feediof  two  pmona  on  one 
man's  meal,  it  ia  appareoUj  a  (aaej  of  Montaigne'*  own. 


for  a  time  and  meet  again.  These  interruptions 
give  me  renewed  affection  for  my  family,  and 
render  my  own  house  more  agreeable  to  me : 
change  wanns  my  appetite,  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  otlier.  I  know  that  tbe  arms  of 
friendship  are  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  of  tne  world  to  tbe  otljer,  and  especially 
this,  where  there  is  a  continual  communication 
of  offices,  that  rouse  the  obligation  and  remem- 
brance. The  Stoics  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
so  great  connexion  and  relation  amongst  wise 
men,  that  he  who  dines  in  France  nourishes 
his  companion  in  E^ypt;  and  that  whoever 
does  but  hold  out  his  finger,  in  what  part  of 
the  world  soever,  all  tlie  wise  men  upon  the 
habitable  earth  feel  themselves  assisted  by  it.^ 
Fruition  and  possession  principally  appertain  to 
the  imagination:  it  more  fervently  and  con- 
stantly embraces  what  it  is  in  quest  of,  tlian 
what  we  hold  in  our  arms.  Let  a  man  but 
consider,  and  cast  up  his  daily  thoughts,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  is  most  absent  from  his 
friend  when  in  his  company :  his  presence  re- 
laxes  your  attention,  and  gives  your  thoughts 
liberty  to  absent  themselves,  at  every  turn  and 
upon  every  occasion.  When  I  am  at  Rome,  I 
keep  and  eovern  my  house,  and  the  conve- 
niences I  there  left ;  I  see  my  walls  rise,  my 
trees  shoot,  and  my  revenue  increase  or  decrease, 
very  near  as  well  as  when  I  am  at  home : 

Ante  ocnloa  enat  ctomua,  errat  forma  locMum.* 

•*  Still  fondly  I  behold,  with  fancy's  eye, 
llj  honae  and  placea  that  aitraad  it  lie." 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we 
may  say  mrewell  to  the  money  in  our  closets, 
and  to  our  sons,  when  they  are  gone  a  hunting. 
We  will  have  them  nearer  to  us.  Are  they  in 
the  garden?  Is  that  far  off?  Is  it  half  a  day's 
journey?  Is  it  ten  leagues  ?  Is  that  far  or  near  ? 
If  near,  what  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  ?  and 
so  by  degrees.  In  earnest,  if  there  be  a  woman 
who  can  tell  her  husband  what  step  ends  the 
near,  and  what  step  begins  the  remote,  I  would 
advise  her  to  stop  him  between  them ; 

Exdodat  inrgia  flnla .... 
Utor  permisso ;  caadieque  piloa  at  cqiUniB 
Paulatim  vello,  ct  demo  unum,  demo  ettam  ooum, 
Dvm  cadat  elnaoa  latione  ruentis  aeenri ;' 

*'  I  take  tbe  grant,  and  by  degrees  prerail 
(Fof  hair  tw  hair  I  pull  the  bone's  tail). 
And  while  I  take  tbem  year  by  year  away. 
Their  subtle  heaps  of  arguments  decay ;" 

and  let  them  boldly  call  philosophy  to  tlicir 
assistance ;  in  whose  teeth  it  may  be  cast  tliat, 
seeing  it  neither  discerns  the  one  nor  tlie  other 
end  of  the  Junction  betwixt  the  too  much  and 
the  too  little,  the  long  and  the  short,  the  light 
and  the  heavy,  the  near  and  remote;  that 
seeing  it  discovers  neither  the  beginninjgr  nor 
the  end,  it  must  needs  judge  very  uncertainly  of 


I  Ovid,  IWtf.  lii.  4.  7* 

s  Boraec,  KpM,  iL  L  S8,  and  4S. 
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the  middle :  JRerum  natura  nuBam  nobis  dedit 
cognitionem  finium^     *'  Nature  has  given  us 
no  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  things."    Are 
they  not  still  wives  and  friends  to  the  dc»d, 
«who  are  not  at  the  end  of  this,  but  in  the  other 
•world  ?     We  embrace  not  only  the  absent,  but 
.those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  not 
yet.    Wc  do  not  promise  In  marriage  to  be 
'Continually  linked  together,  like  some  little 
4iniroals  that  we  see,  or  like  those  of  Karen ty 
that  are  bewitched,  tied  together  like  dogs '? 
•and  a  wife  ought  not  to  be  so  greedily  ena- 
moured of  her  husband's  fore-parts  that  she 
-cannot  endure  to  see  him  turn  his  back,  if 
occasion  be.     But  may  not  this  saving  of  that 
excellent   painter    of  woman's    humours,   be 
here  introduced,  to  show  the  reason  of  their 
•complaints  ? 

Uxor,  •!  oewti,  rat  te  tmars  eogitat, 

Aut  tcte  unari,  Mit  poCara,  aut  aailno  obtequi : 

Ek  tibi  bene  esse  aoll,  com  aibi  ait  male ;' 


Vhj  wife,  if  tbou  ataj*tt  long  abroad,  is  mov*d, 
Tbinltinf  tbou  eitber  lor'at,  or  art  belorM ; 
Drinking,  or  aometbing  ebe,  tbjtelf  to  pieafe, 
And  tbat  tbott*rt  well,  wbilaC  abe  b  ill  at 


or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itself,  opposition  and 
contradiction  support  and  nourisii  them ;  and 
that  they  sufficiently  accommodate  Uiemselvesy 
provided  they  incommode  yon  7 

In  true  mendship,  wherein  I  am  skilled,  I 
more  give  myself  to  my  friend  than  I  attract 
him  to  me.  I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in 
doing  him  service,  than  if  he  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  me ;  but,  moreover,  had  rather  he  should 
do  himself  good  than  me,  and  he  most  obliges 

me  when  he  does  so.  And  if 
£e  SU^i?*5  «^*>«€»ce  be  either  more  pleasant 
«  friend  ia.  or  Convenient  for  him,  'tis  also 

more  acceptable  to  me,  tlmn  his 
^treseace ;  neither  is  it  properly  absence,  when 
we  can  write  to  one  another.  I  have  often 
onade  good  use  of  our  separation  for  a  time ; 
we  better  filled  and  further  extended  the  pos- 
session of  life  in  being  parted;  he^  lived, 
-rejoiced,  and  saw  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  himself  been  there ;  one 
;part  of  us  remained  idle  when  we  were  toge- 
ther ;  we  -became  confounded :  the  distance  of 
place  rendered  the  coinunction  of  our  wills  more 
4rich.  This  insatiable  desire  of  personal  presence 
41  little  implies  weakness  in  the  firuition  of  soub. 

t  Cieero,  Aead.  il.  SQ. 

I  It  ia  Saso  Orammatieaa  tbat  baa  left  ua  tbe  atorr  of 
4beae  bag-ridden  cicaturaa,  in  tba  foorteentb  book  of  bla 
HiMtorp  qf  Denmark;  wbere,  ■peaking  of  tbe  eonTcnion  of 
tbe  people  of  Rugen,  an  ialand  in  tbe  Baltic,  be  aaya  tbat 
tbe  inbabitanu  of  Karantia,  or  Kerantia,  one  of  tbeir  towns. 
After  baving  lenounced  tbeir  wonbip  of  idols,  were  nerer- 
theless  still  afraid  of  tbeir  power,  remembering  bow  often 
they  bad  been  puniabed  for  tbeir  lewdness,  when  botb  sexes 
were  tied  togetber  in  tbe  action,  after  the  manner  of  doga. 
and  even  faster.  Sometimes,  when  they  weie  taken  in  Uie 
fact,  they  were,  for  tbe  diTersion  of  tbe  people,  hoisted  upon 
« jpereb.  tbe  man  on  one  aide  and  tbe  woman  on  tbe  other, 
without  being  able  to  sepamte.  If  this  fact  waa  true,  one 
<ouId  hardly  help  inferring  tbat  tbe  derU  waa  at  that  time 
maeh  more  severe  or  more  mischievoua  than  he  la  now 

*  Terence,  Adetph.  i.  1. 7< 

*  La  Dottie. 

^  "  I'uis  word  iebvuek,"*  obeenres  M.  Coata,  '*  anat  be 
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As  to  age,  which  is  alledged  against  me,  *&b 
quite  contrary ;  'tis  for  youth  ta 
subject  itself  to  •oommon'epin  ionsy     ^irbeHter  oM 
and  to  curb  itself  to  please  others  ; 
it  has  wherewithal  to  please  both 
the  people  and  itself;  we  have 
but  too  much  ado  to  please  ooraelTes  aJooe. 
As  natural  conveniences  fiiil,  let  us  «appiy  Cfaeai 
with  those  that  are  artificial.    'Tia  injustice  to 
excuse  youth  for  pursuing  its  pleasures,  and  to 
forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.    When  yonag,  I 
concealed  mv  wanton  passions  with  prudeooe ; 
now  I  am  old,  I  chase  away  melancbolv  by 
debauch.'     And  thus  do  tlie  Platonic   lawj* 
forbid  travel  till  forty  or  fifty  yeara  old,  tbat 
men's  travels  might  be  more  usefbl   and  in- 
structive in  so  mature  an  age.    I  shomld  soootr 
subscribe  to  the  second  artide  of  the  laws, 
which  forbids  it  after  threescore. 

"  But  at  such  an  age,  you  will  never  return 
from  so  long  a  journey.''     What  care   I  for 
that  ?    I  neither  undertake  it  to  return  iimm 
nor  to  fiaish  it ;  mjr  business  is  only   to  keq^ 
myself  in  motion  whikt  motion  pleases  me,  and 
only  ioumey  for  the  journey's  sake.      They 
who  nunt  after  a  benefice  or  a  hare  ran  not ; 
they  only  run  that  run  at  base,  and  to  exer- 
cise their  running.     My  desisn  is  divisible 
threughont  ;  it  u  not  j;ronnaed  upon    any 
great  hopes ;  every  day  is  complete  m  itaelf: 
and  the  journey  of  my  life  is  carried  on  after 
the  same  manner.    And  yet  I  have  seen  places 
enough  a  <ffreat  way  ofi^  where  I  eoald  have 
wished  to  nave  been  staid.    And  why  not,  if 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  DiogeneSy  Zeno;,  Anti- 
pater,  so  many  sages  of  the  sourest  sect,  cheer- 
fully abandoned  their  country,^  without  oceasioB 
of  complaint,  and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of 
another  air?    In  truth,  that  which  most  dis- 
pleases me  in  all  my  travels  is  that  I  cannot 
resolve  to  settle  my  abode  where  I  should  best 
like,  but  that  I  must  always  propose  to  myself 
to  return,  to  accommodate  myseu  to  the  com- 
mon humour. 

If  t  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that 
of  my  birth ;  if  I  thought  I  should 
die  more  uneasily  remote  from  my    MonteisM  fm- 
own  family,  I  snould  hardly  so  "  JjjJJ^**  ***• 
out  of  France ;  I  should  not  witS-    ffTJit 
out  fear  step  out  of  m^  parish ;  I    •ad  mhj. 
feel  death  always  twitching  me 

taken  in  a  moderate  aenae,  and  aocb  aa  ia  aoitaUe  to  If  oa. 
taigne's  genius  and  ebaractor,  and  to  the  aohgoet  he  beta 
treau  of  {  that  u  to  say,  to  his  paaalon  far  tnvel,  which  he 
is  pleaaed  to  term  a  debaocb,  by  aa  exeuraloB  which  ia  vniy 
common  to  him.  There  ia  ecaree  any  writer  who  baa  bmcv 
peed  than  If  oataigae  of  a  indidons  reader,  sad  ooa,  eapcci. 
allv,  tbat  ia  fisir  and  candid.  His  style,  which  abonada  with 
bold  expreasioaa  and  flgarea,  la  very  Ukely  to  deceive  a  cavd. 
ling  censor,  or  to  give  a  handle  to  those  ill-natared  ctitins 
who,  withoat  regard  to  truth,  boldly  ccasure  tbe  most  inao- 
eent  expressions,  when  they  think  they  oaa  icpreaeat  them 
to  other  persoaa  in  a  crimiaal  light." 

•  Plato,  Uw9,  ziL 

'  Chrynppoa  waa  of  Solea,  Cleanthea  of  Aaeoa,  Dbgeam  of 
Babylon,  aSeno  of  Citium  ia  the  isle  of  Cypras,  Aatipotar  of 
Tartiu,  all  Stoic  philosophers,  who  passed  tbdr  tivos  at 
Athens,  as  Plutarea  baa  obaerred  in  hu  Trea/aK  ^f  BmmUk^ 
memt. 
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by  the  throat  or  by  the  btek.  But  I  am  of 
another  temper ;  'tis  in  all  places  alike  to  me. 
Yety  miffht  I  have  ray  choice,  I  diank  I  should 
rather  enooee  to  die  on  horseback  than  in  a  bed, 
out  of  my  own  faonse,  and  far  from  my  own 
people.  There  is  more  of  heart-breaking  than 
consolation  in  taking  leave  of  one's  friends :  I 
am  willing  to  omit  Uiat  civility ;  for  that,  of  all 
the  offices  of  fnendship,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unpleasant ;  and  I  could  with  all  my  heart  dis- 
pense with  that  great  and  eternal  mrewelL  If 
there  be  any  convenience  in  so  many  standers 
by,  it  brings  a  hundred  inconveniences  along 
with  it.  I  have  seen  many  miserably  dying, 
surrounded  with  all  this  train ;  'tis  a  crowd 
that  chokes  them.  'Tis  against  duty,  and  a 
testimony  of  little  kindness  and  little  care,  to 
permit  you  to  die  in  repose ;  one  torments  your 
eyes,  another  afflicts  your  ears,  another  your 
tongue ;  you  have  no  sense  or  member  that  is 
not  teaxed  by  them.  Your  heart  is  wounded 
with  compassion  to  hear  the  mourning  of  your 
real  frienos:  and,  perhaps,  with  spite,  to  near 
the  counterfeit  condolings  of  those  who  only 
pretend  and  make  a  show  of  being  so.  Who- 
ever has  been  delicate  that  way  when  well,  is 
much  more  so  in  his  illness ;  in  such  a  neoessi^ 
a  tender  hand  is  required,  accommodated  to  his 
sentiments,  to  scratch  him  just  in  the  place 
where  he  itches,  or  not  to  meddle  with  him  at 
all.  If  we  stand  in  need  of  a  wise  woman*  to 
bring  us  into  the  world,  we  have  need  of  a  wiser 
roan  to  help  us  out  of  it  Such  a  one,  and  a 
friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought  to  purchase  at  any 
rate  for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  vigour  as  to  be  able  so  to 
fortify  myself  in  my  own  strength  that  nothing 
can  assist  or  offend  me ;  I  have  not  brouffht 
myself  to  that ;  I  endeavour  to  evade  hidingly, 
and  to  escape  from  this  passage,  not  from  tear, 
but  from  art.  I  do  not  intend,  in  this  act  of 
dying,  to  muster  up  and  make  a  show  of  my 
constancy.  For  whom  should  I  do  it?  All  tlie 
right  and  title  I  have  to  reputation  will  then 
cease.  I  content  myself  with  a  death  collected 
within  itself,  ^uiet,  solitary,  all  my  own,  suit- 
able to  my  retired  and  private  life ;  quite  con- 
trary to  tne  Roman  superstition,  where  a  man 
was  looked  npon  as  unhappy  who  died  without 
speaking,  ana  that  had  not  bis  nearest  relations 
to  close  nis  eyes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  com- 
fort mvself^  without  having  to  console  others ; 
thongnti  enough  in  my  haul,  not  to  need  that 
circnmstanoes  should  possess  me  with  new ;  and 
matter  enough  to  occupy  myself  withal  with- 
5ut  borrowing.  This  cntical  minute  is  out  of 
the  part  of  society ;  'tis  the  act  of  one  single 
perK>n.  Let  us  hve  and  be  merry  amongst  our 
mends;  let  us  go  die,  and  be  sullen  amongst 
j  strangm  ;  a  man  may  find  those  for  his  money 
I  will  shift  his  pillow  and  rub  his  feet,  and  will 
trouble  him  no  more  than  he  would  have  them ; 
who  will  present  him  with  an  indifferent  coun- 
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tenance,  and  suffer  him  to  govern  himself;  and^ 
to  complain  according  lo  his  own  method. 

I  wean  myself  daily,  by  reason,  from  this* 
childish  and  inhuman  humour  of  desiring  by 
our  sufferiuffs  to  move  the  compassion  and 
mourning  of  our  friends:  we  set  forth  our 
discomforts  beyond  their  just  weight,  in  order 
to  extract  tears  from  them,  and  the  constancy 
which  we  commend  in  every  one  in  supporline 
his  own  adverse  fortune,  we  accuse  and  reproach 
in  our  friends,  when  the  case  is  our  own ;  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  they  should  be  sensible  of 
our  condition  only,  unless  they  be  moreover 
afilicted.  A  man  should  publisn  and  commu- 
nicate his  joy,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  conceal 
and  smother  his  grief.  He  that  makes  himself, 
pitied  without  reason,  is  a  man  not  to  be 
pitied  when  there  shall  be  real  cause:  to  be 
always  complaining  is  the  way  never  to  get 
sympathy :  oy  making  himself  out  always  so 
miserable,  he  is  never  commiserated  by  any.  He 
that  makes  himself  dead  when  living,  is  subject 
to  be  held  as  though  alive  when  he  is  dying. 
I  have  seen  some  take  it  ill,  when  they 
have  been  ^  told  that  they  looked  well,  and* 
that  their  pulse  was  teinperate ;  contain  their 
smiles,  because  they  betiayed  a  recovery,  and 
be  angry  at  their  health  because  it  did  not  calL 
forth  pity ;  and,  which  is  a  gwat  deal  more, 
they  were  not  women  either.  I  describe  my 
infirmities  at  most,  such  as  they 
are,  and  avoid  all  exp««ioB  of  ifl  i|!,~^«.,r. 
prognostic  and  made-up  exclanw-  •kk  penons. 
tions.  If  not  mirth,  at  least  a  tem- 
perate countenance  in  the  standers  by,  is  proper 
in  the  presence  of  a  wise  sick  roan  :  he  does 
not  quarrel  with  health,  for  seeing  himself  in 
a  contrary  condition  Phe  is  pleasra  to  contem- 

I»late  it  sound  and  ^tire  in  others,  and  al 
east  to  enjoy  it  for  coi^pany  :  he  does  not,  for 
feeling  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  life,  nor  avoid  to  discourse  of  ordinary  and 
indifferent  things.  I  would  study  sickness 
whilst  I  am  well ;  when  it  has  seized  me,  it  will 
make  its  impression  real  enough,  without  tlie 
help  of  my  imagination.  We  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  joumies  we  undertake  and 
ftesolve  upon ;  we  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
hour  when  to  take  horse  to  the  company,  and 
in  their  favour  defer  it 

I  find  this  unexpected  advantage  in  the  pub- 
lication of  my  manners,  that  it  in  some  sort 
serves  me  for  a  rule :  I  have  every  now  and 
then  consideration  of  not  betraying  or  falsifying 
the  history  of  my  life ;  this  pubOe  declaration 
obliees  me  to  keep  my  way,  and  not  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  picture  I  nave  drawn  of  my  quali- 
ties, commonly  less  deformed  and  contradictory 
than  the  mahgnity  and  mfirmity  of  the  jud^r. 
ments  of  this  age  would  have  thenu  .The  unir 
formity  and  simplicity  of  my  manners  produce 
a  frpce  of  easy  interprelatk>n;  but  because  the 
fitthion  is  a  little  new,  and  not  in  uso,  it  fpye» 
too  great  op}K>rtunity  to  slander.  Yet  so  it  in, 
that  whoever  wiH  go  about  justly  to  condemn 
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me.  I  do  think  I  80  sufficiently  assist  his 
rnalice  in  my  known  and  avowed  imperfections, 
that  he  may  that  way  satisfy  his  ili-natnre, 
without  fighting  with  the  wind.  If  I  myseify 
to  prevent  this  accusation  and  discoTcry,  confess 
enough  to  frustrate  his  malice,  as  he  conceives, 
'tis  but  reason  that  he  make  use  of  his  right  of 
amplification  and  extension ;  offence  has  a  right 
beyond  justice ;  and  let  him  make  the  roots  of 
those  errors  I  have  laid  open  to  him,  shoot  up 
into  trees  and  branches :  let  him  make  his  use 
not  only  of  those  I  am  really  infected  with,  but 
also  of  those  that  only  threaten  me,  injurious 
vices  both  in  quality  and  number;  let  him 
cudgel  me  that  wa^.  I  should  willixiely  fol- 
low, the  example  or  the  philosopher  Bion:  — 
Antigonus  sought  to  annoy  him  bf  reproaching 
him  witJi  the  meanness  of  his 'birth:  he  pre- 
sently cut  him  short  with  this  declaration :  '^  I 
am.'^said  ho,  '*  the  son  of  a  slave,  a  butcher, 
and  stigmatized,  and  of  a  whore,  my  father 
married  in  the  lowest  of  his  fortune ;  both  of 
them  were  whipped  for  offences  they  had  com- 
mitted. An  orator  bought  me  when  a  child, 
finding  me  a  pretty  and  nopeful  boy,. and  when 
he  died  left  me  all  his  estate,  which  I  have 
transported  into  this  city  of  Athens,  and  here 
settled  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Let 
the  historians  never  trouble  themselves  with 
inquiry  after  me ;  I  tell  them  what  I  am."^  A 
free  and  generous  confession  enervates  reproach, 
and  disarms  slander.  So  it  is  tliat,  one  thin? 
with  another,  I  fancy  men  as  often  commend 
as  undervalue  roe  beyond  reason  :  as  methinks, 
also,  from  my  infancy,  in  rank  and  degree  of 
honour,  they  have  given  me  a  place  rather 
above  than  below  my  right.  I  should  find 
myself  more  at  ease  in  a  country  where  these 
degrees  were  either  regulated  or  not  regarded. 
Amongst  men.  when  the  difference  about  the 
precedency  either  of  walking  or  sitting,  exceeds 
three  replies,  'tis  uncivil.  I  never  stick  at 
givinff  or  taking  place  out  of  rule,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  ceremony,  and  never  anv  man  had  a 
mind  to  go  before  me,  but  I  permitted  him  to  do  it. 
Besides  the  profit  I  make  of  writine  of  my- 
self, I  have  also  hoped  for  Uiis  other  auvantage, 
that  if  it  should  fall  out  that  my  humour  should 

E lease  or  iumn  with  those  of  some  honest  man, 
efore  I  aie,  lie  would  desire  and  sedc  to  be 
acquainted  with  uie,  and  come  to  me.  I  have 
given  him  a  fpreeii  deal  of  space ;  for  all  that  he 
could  have  m  many  years  acquired  by  a  long 
familiarity,  he  has  seen  in  three  days  in  this 
register,  and  more  surely  and  exactly  set 
down.  A  pleasant  fancy  1  many  things  that 
I  would  not  confess  to  any  one  in  particular, 
I  I  deliver  to  the  public ;  and  send  my  best  friends 
;  to  o  booksellers  shop,  there  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  my  most  secret  thoughts : 

Bsenti«nda  damiis  pnteordia.* 
**  My  •ntimils  I  lay  open  to  mcii't  tIcw." 


1  lAertlut,  in  vUi, 
*  PcniiUi  ▼*  19. 


Could  I,  by  good  tokea%  know  where  to  mi 
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certainly  go  a  great  wsnr  to  find  has  out;  k 
the  ■weetness  of  loitahfc  said  •greealife  coa 
pany  cannot,  in  my  opmiony  be 
bought  too  dear.  Ob !  ^rbat  a 
thing  is  a  friend !  How  true  m 
that  old  sajing,  **  That  the  vae 
of  a  fnend  is  more  pleasing  mad 
the  elements  of  water  and  fire  !'" 
To  return  to  my  sabjeet,  tfaer 
great  harm  in  dying  apart,  sukI  &r  ham 
we  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to 
natural  actions  less  unseemly  amd  Ic 
than  this.  But  moreover,  sneh  as  aie  redaeed 
to  spin  out  a  long  and  hmgninlitng  life,  on^^ 
not  perhaps  to  wish  to  trouble  m  large  fiusuy 
with  their  eontinnal  miseries,     Thcsefoie  tlK 
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Indians,  in  a  certain  proviaee,  tfaoagiit  it  jnit 
to  knock  a  man  on  the  head,  w^hen  ledaoed  to 
such  a  necessity ;  and  in  another  of  tbeir  pro- 
vinces they  all  forsook  him,  to  shift  fiir  hiaoself 
as  well  as  he  could.    To  whom  do  they  not  at 
last  become  tedious  and  insupportable?    The 
common  oflices  do  not  go  so  mr.     Ton  teach 
vour  best  friends  to  be  cruel  peiforee  ;  hantming 
both  wife  and  children,  by  long  cnstoaa,  not  to 
pity  or  even  feel  your  sufferings.     The  groans 
foroed  from  me  by  the  stone  are  grown  so  femi- 
liar  to  my  people,  that  nobody  tekes  any  more 
notice  of  them.  And  though  we  ahoold  extract 
some  pleasure  from  their  conversadoo,  which 
does  not  always  happen,  by  reason  of  the  dis* 
parity  of  conditions,  which  easily  begete  eon- 
tempt,  or  envy  toward  any  one  whatever,  is  it  ^ 
not  too  much  to  be  troublesome  all  the  days  of 
a  man's  life  ?    The  more  I  should  see  theaa  eon- 
strain  themselves  out  of  affection  for  ne,  the 
more  ..  should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.     We 
have  liberty  to  lean,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole 
weight  upon  others,  so  as  to  prop  ourselves  by 
their  ruin,  like  him  who  caused  httle  children's 
throats  to  be  cut,  to  make  use  of  their  blood  for 
the  «ure  of  a  certain  disease  he  had ;  or  that 
other,  who  was  continually  supplied  with  ten- 
der young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in 
the  ni^ht,  and  to  mix  the  sweetnea  of  theirs 
with  his  sour  and  stinking  breath.  Decrefutnde 
is  a  solitary  quality.    I  am  sociable  even  to 
excess ;  and  1  think  it  reasonable  that  I  should 
now  withdraw  my  troubles  from  the  sight  of 
the  world,  and  keep  them  to  myself;  let  me 
shrink  and  draw  up  myself  in  some  shell  like  a 
tortoise ;  let  me  leam  to  see  men  without  hang- 
ing iipon  them.     I  should  endanger  them  in  so 
steep  a  passage ;  'tis  now  time  to  turn  my  back 
to  company. 

"  But  in  so  long  a  journey  you  may  be  snr- ' 
prised  with  sickness  in  some  wretched  place, 
where  nothing  can  be  had  to  re-    ifontaigM's 
lieve  you.''   lalways  carry  most    pmnOiam 
things  necessary  about  me ;  and    gg* "^^ •• 
besides,  wc  cannot  evade  this  for- 


*  CiMTO,  i€  Amiefi,  e.  B. 
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tone,  if  she  once  reaoWe  to  attack  us.  I  need 
nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am  sick:  rwill 
not  be  beholden  to  a  bolus  to  do  that  for 
me  which  nature  cannot.  At  the  yery  begin- 
ning of  my  fevers  and  the  sicknesses  that  cast 
me  doira,  whilst  entire  and  but  little  disordered 
in  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  Almighty  God 
by  the  last  Christian  offices,  and  find  myself  by 
so  doing  less  oppressed  and  more  easy,  and 
have  got,  methinks,  so  much  the  better  of  my 
disease,  f  have  still  less  need  of  a  scrivener,  or 
counsellor,  tlian  of  a  physician.  What  I  have 
not  settled  of  my  affairs  when.  I  was  in  health, 
let  no  one  expect  I  should  do  it  when  I  am 
sick.  What  I  will  do  for  the  service  of  death, 
is  always  ready  done ;  I  durst  not  so  much  as 
one  day  dofer  it;^  and  if  nothing  be  done,  'tis 
as  much  as  to  say,  either  that  doubt  hindered 
my  choice  (and  sometimes  'tis  well  chosen  not 
to  choose),  or  that  I  was  positively  resolved 
not  to  do  any  thin?  at  all. 

I  write  m^  booK  for  few  men,  and  for  few 
years.  Had  it  been  matter  of  duration,  I  should 
have  put  it  into  a  better  language.  According 
to  the  continual  variation  that  ours  has  been 
subject  to  hitherto,  who  can  expect  that  the 

f  resent  form  should  be  in  use -fifty  years  hence? 
t  slips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and 
since  I  was  bom  is  altered  above  one  half. 
We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect :  every  age  says 
the  same  of  the  languase  it  speaks :  I  shall 
hardly  trust  to  that,  so  long  as  it  runt  away 
and  changes  as  it  does. 

'Tis  for  ffood  and  useful  writings  to  nail  and 
rivet  it  to  uiem,  and  its  reputation  will  go  ac* 
cording  to  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For  which 
reason  I  am  not  afraid  to  insert  herein  several 
private  articles,  which  will  spend  their  use 
amongst  the  men  that  are  now  living,  and  that 
concern  the  particular  knowledge  of  some,  who 
will  see  further  into  them  than  the  common 
reader.  I  will  not,  after  all,  as  I  often  hear 
dead  men  spoken  of,  that  men  should  say  of 
me  '*  He.  judged  and  lived  so  and  so :  he 
wonld  have  done  this  or  that  Could  he  nave 
spoken  when  be  was  dying,  he  would  have  said 
so  or  so,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  the  other. 
I  knew  him  better  than  any.''  Now,  as  much 
as  decency  permits,  I  here  discover  my  inclina- 
tions and  affections ;  but  I  do  it  more  wiUingly 
and  fireely  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  be  informed.  So  it  is,  that  in  these 
memoirs,  if  any  observe,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  either  told  or  designed  to  tell  alL  Wnot 
I  cannot  express,  I  point  out  with  my  finger ; 

Vanun  mimo  nkia  hae  ▼tstigU  |Mrv»  aagiel 
SttBt,  per  qaa  poMia  cogmwww  cmUn  tati.* 

>  Whst  IfonU'iKiie  here  eeji  U  fully  confirmed  bjr  an 
naeedote  related  bj  Bernard  Aathone,  in  hie  CommeiUmin 
la  ComhuM  dt  BordeuM*  :—**  The  late  Ifontaigne,*'  he 


eaje,  **  anther  of  the  Eumy,  feelinpr  the  approach  of  death, 
got  oat  of  bed  in  hie  ahirt,  end  putttnf  on  hb  dreaelni^- 
'  gown,  opened  the  door  of  hie  chamber,  and  ealling  all  hie 
'  serrmnte,  and  othen  to  whom  he  had  left  legaeiee.  together, 
'  peid  them  the  sum*  he  had  renpectiTeljr  bequ«»tbcd  them  In 
'  hb  will.  forrMetoK  the  difBculet  ihejr  might  hare  in  obtain- 
ing the  amount  from  hb  heirs." 


**  But  by  theae  footetepe  m  wigacionB  mind 
May  eaaily  all  other  matten  find.'* 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  guessed  at  con- 
oernuag  me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me. 
I  would  have  it  to  be  justly  and  truly.  I  would 
come  again  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other 
world,  to  flrive  any  one  the  lie  that  should  re- 

Eort  me  ouer  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to 
onour  me.  I  perceive  that  people  repre- 
sent even  living  men  quite  another  thing 
than  what  they  really  are ;  and  had  I  not 
stoutly  defended  a  friend  whom  I  have  lost,' 
the^  would  have  torn  him  into  a  thousand 
difllerent  pieces. 

To  conclude  the  account  of  my  fiiiil  humour^ 
I  confess  that,  in  my  travels,  I 
seldom  get  to  my  inn  but  that  it  J^Jf  hlTte? 
comes  into  my  mind  to  consider  ha^  beat^ 
whether  I  could  there  be  sick  and 
die  at  my  ease.  I  would  be  lodged  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  house,  remote  from  all 
noise,  ill  scents,  and  smoke.  I  endeavour  to 
flatter  death  by  these  frivolous  circumstances, 
or  rather  to  discharge  myself  from  all  other 
incumbrances,  that  I  may  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait  it ;  it  will  lie  heavy  enough  upon  me, 
without  any  other  load.  I  womd  have  my. 
death  share  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life ; 
'tis  a  great  part  of  i^  and  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  I  hope  it  will  not  contradict  what 
went  before  it.  Death  hath  some  forms  that 
are  more  easy  than  others,  and  receives  divcne 
qualities,  according  to  every  one's  fancy. 
Amongst  the  natnrarone8,those  thatprocecd  from 
weakness  and  insensibility  I  think  the  most  fa- 
vourable ;  amongst  those  that  are  violent,  I  can 
worse  endure  to  think  of  a  precipice  than  the 
fall  of  a  house,  that  will  crush  me  flat  in  a 
moment;  and  a  wound  with  a  sword  than  a 
harquebuss  shot;  and  should  rather  have  chosen 
to  poison  myself^  with  Socrates  than  stab  myself 
with  Cato ;  and,  though  it  be  the  same  tiling, 
yet  my  imagination  makes  as  great  a  difference 
as  betwixt  death  and  life,  Mtwixt  throwing 
myself  into  a  burning  furnace,  and  plunging 
into  the  channel  of  a  river.  So  idly  does  our 
fear  more  concern  itself  in  the  means  than  the 
effect :  it  is  but  an  instant,  'tis  true,  but  'tis 
withal  an  instant  of  such  weight,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  a  great  many  days  of  my  life  to 
pass  it  over  afler  my  own  fashion.  Since  every 
one's  imagination  renders  it  more  or  less  terrible, 
and  since  every  one  has  some  choice  amongst 
the  several  forms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  little 
further  to  find  some  one  tnat  is  wholly  clear 
from  all  offence.  Might  not  one  render  it  more- 
over voluptuous,  as  the  Commorientes  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  7^    I  leave  aside  the  brave  and 

«  Lnertt.,  L  40S. 

*  Lm  BoHU.    Sen  book  i.  dwp.  S7«  On  rrimd$klp, 

*  Cmnmoritnim  waa  the  title  of  a  eomedv  that  Plantoa 
imitoied  firom  the  l»ra«o^iicKorr««  of  DiphilQa.  (Tnenee, 
Adtlnk,  pnl.  vwree  ?>)  Montaigne  aUudea  to  the  tarotber- 
hoo41  of  the  SyoapoUnonmenea,  a  band  of  thoee  that  would 
die  together,  formed  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  after  the  battte 
of  Actuim.    8t  Plotarch,  Lifg  qf  AiUamift  c.  ift. 
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exemplary  efforts  prodaoed  hj  Dhilosopby  and 
reli^on  ^  but  amongst  men  of  little  note,  such  as 
a  Petroniusand  aTieillinusat  Rome,*  condemned 
to  dispatch  themsdres,  who  have,  as  it  were, 
rocked  death  asleep  with  the  delicacy  of  their 
preparations ;  they  have  made  it  slip  and  steal 
away  in  the  height  of  their  accustomed  diver* 
sionsy  amongst  wenches  and  good  fellows  j  not 
a  word  of  consolation,  no  mention  of  making  a 
will,  no  ambitious  affectation  of  firmness,  no 
talk  of  their  future  condition ;  amidst  sports, 
feasts,  wit,  and  mirth,  common  and  indifferent 
discourses,  music,  and  amorous  verses.  Were 
it  not  possible  for  us  to  imitate  this  resolution 
after  a  more  decent  manner  ?  Since  there  are 
deatlis  that  are  fit  for  fools  and  fit  for  the  wise, 
let  us  find  out  such  as  are  fit  for  those  who  are 
betwixt  boUi.  My  imagination  suggests  to  me 
one  that  is  easy,  and,  since  we  roust  die,  to  be 
desired.    The  Roman  tyrants  thought  they  did 

in  a  manner  give  a  criminal  life, 
dJn?ES1to  *  when  they  gave  him  a  choice  of 
the  chotoe  of  his  death.  But  was  not  Theo* 
fS^™i^        phrastus,    that   so    delicate,    so 

modest,  and  so  wise  philosopher, 
compelled  by  reason,  when  he  durst  repeat 
this  vene,  thus  translated  by  Cicero : 

l^tam  regit  fSntiiiii,  noa  sapieBtia.* 


fi 


FortoBe,  not  wiadom>  hunun  life  cloth  sway.^* 


Fortune  is  assisting  to  the  facility  of  the  baij^ain 
of  my  life,  having  placed  it  in  such  a  condition 
that  for  the  future  it  can  be  neither  advantage 
or  hindrance  to  those  that  are  concerned  in  me, 
'Tis  a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted  at 
any  time  of  my  age ;  but  in  this  occasion  of 
trussinff  up  my  raggage,  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  that  in  dying  f  shall  neither  do  them 
pleasure  nor  displeasure ;  she  has  so  ordered  it, 
by  a  cunning  compensation,  that  they  who  may 
pretend  to  any  considerable  advantage  by  my 
death,  will  at  the  same  time  sustain  a  material 
loss.  Death  sometimes  is  more  grievous  to  us, 
in  that  it  is  grievous  to  others,  and  interests 
us  in  their  interest  as  much  as  in  our  own, 
and  sometimes  more. 

In  this  conveniency  of  lodging  that  I  desire, 
I  mix  nothing  of  pomp  and  splendour,  I  hate  it 
rather ;  but  a  certain  plain  neatness,  which  is 
often  found  in  places  where  there  is  less  of  art, 
and  that  nature  has  adorned  with  some  grace 
that  is  all  her  own :  Nan  ampUtery  ted  man" 
diter  convimum;  plus  salts,  quam  sumptus, 
"  A  repast  where  neatness  reigns,  not  abun- 
dance ;  pleasure,  not  expense."  And,  besides, 
'tis  for  those  whose  anairs  compel  them  to 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  the  Gri- 
sons,  to  be  surprised  upon  Uie  way  with  great 
inconveniences.   I,  who  for  the  most  part  travel 


1  l^ieitae,  Atmat.  zri.  19, 

*  Cicero,  TaM.  Qumt.  t.  9« 

3  "  Now  DO  Toyageone  point  trietement  aHie  et  eooame 
•mprieonDee  dane  uoe  petite  cage  baea  fennee  •  •  On  obeerre 
le  pafe;  on  ee deloiime  h  droite.  k  gaoche;  on  exmniae  tout 


for  my  pleasure,  do  not  order  my  ' 

afiairssoiil.  If  the  way  be  bad  SUS^ 
on  ray  right  hand,  I  turn  on  my 
left ;  if  I  find  myself  unfit  to  ride,  I  stay  where 
I  am ;  and  proceeding  thus,  in  truth,  I  see 
nothing  that  is  not  as  pleasant  and  commodious 
as  my  own  house.  'Tis  true  that  I  always  find 
superfluity  superfluous,  and  observe  a  kind  of 
trouble  even  in  abundance  itself.  Have  I  left 
any  tbin^  behind  me  unseen,  I  go  back  Ur  see 
it;  'tis  still  my  way ;  I  trace  no  certain  line, 
either  straight  or  crooked.'  Do  I  not  find  in 
the  place  to  which  I  go  what  was  reported  to 
me  (as  it  oft  falls  out  that  the  judgments  of 
others  do  not  jump  witli  mine,  and  that  I  have 
found  those  reports  for  the  most  part  false)  7  I 
never  complain  of  losing  my  labour ;  I  have 
informed  myself  that  what  was  told  me  was 
not  true. 

I  have  a  constitution  of  body  as  free,  and  a 
palate  as  indifferent,  as  any  man  living;  the 
diversities  of  fashions  of  divers  nations  no  nirther 
concern  me  than  by  the  pleasure  of  variety : 
every  custom  has  its  reason.  Let  Uie  plate  and 
dishes  be  pewter,  wood,,  or  earth,  my  meat  be 
boiled  or  roasted,  let  tliem  give  me  butter  or 
oil,  nuts  or  olives,  hot  or  cold,  'tis  all  one  to 
me ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that,  growing  old,  I 
accuse  this  generous  faculty,  and  have  need 
that  delicacy  and  choice  should  correct  the  in* 
discretion  of  my  appetite,  and  sometimes  relieve 
my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad  out  of 
France,  and  tlie  people  out  of  civility  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  served  after  the  Prench 
manner,  I  lauehed  at  the  question,  and  always 
frequented  tables  the  most  filled  with  foreign- 
ers. I  am  ashamed  to  see  my  countrymen 
besotted  with  this  foolish  humour  of  quarrel- 
ling with  forms  contrary  to  tlieir  own  9  they 
seem  to  be  out  of  their  element  when  out  of 
their  own  village ;  wherever  they  go  they 
keep  strictly  to  their  own  fashions,  and  abo- 
minate those  of  strangers.  Do  they  meet  with 
a  countryman  in  Hungary  ?  Oh,  Uie  happy 
adventure !  They  are  thenceforward  inaepar^ 
able ;  they  cling  together,  «nd  their  wnole 
discourse  is  to  condemn  the  barbarous  manners 
they  see  there ;  and  why  not  barbarous,  since 
they  are  not  French  ?  And  those  have  made 
the  best  use  of  their  travels  who  have  observed 
most  to  speak  against ;  for  most  of  them  go 
for  no  other  end  but  to  return ;  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  travel  with  great  gravity  and 
circumspection,  with  a  silent  and  incommuni- 
cable prudence,  preserving  themselves  from  the 
contagion  of  an  unknown  air.  What  I  am 
saying  of  them  pots  me  in  mind  of  some* 
thing  like  it:  I  have  observed  in  some  of  our 
young  courtiers,  they  will  not  mix  with  any 
but   men  of  their  own  sort,  and  kx^  npon 


ee  qui  llatte  {  on  ■'urete  k  too*  lee  points  de  voee.  , 

je  line  ririere  ?    Jt  la  ootoie  ;  une  boie  tooiAi?    J« 

■on  ombre  -  •  -  Je  n*u  pee  beaoin  de  cfaoitir  lee  cbenine  tout 
faits,  lea  routes  commodes ;  je  passe  partout  on  on  ' 
pent  paeser."    Rouseeau,  Btnile,  hr.  t. 
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Worthy  mm 
of  gimtploa- 
muoiBtvKfoL 


US  as  men  of  another  world,  with  disdain  or 
pity.  Put  them  upon  anv  diacourM  bat  the 
intrignes  of  the  Coart,  ana  they  are  utterly  at 
a  loes,  as  very  owls  and  novices  to  as  as  we 
are  to  them.  'Tis  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred 
man  is  of  a  compound  education.  I,  for  my 
part,  trayd  rery  much  sated  with  our  own 
nishions:  not  to  look  for  Gascons  in  Sicilv, 
I  have  left  them  at  home :  I  rather  seek  for 
Greeks  and  Persians;  they  are  the  men  I 
endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  tlie  men 
I  study ;  'tis  there  that  I  bestow  and  employ 
myself;  and,  which  is  more,  I  fancy  that  I 
have  met  with  but  few  customs  that  are  not  as 
good  as  our  own :  I  have  not,  I  conf<»s,  tra- 
velled very  far ;  scarce  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
vanes  of  my  own  house. 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  Com- 
pany a  man  falls  into  upon  the  road  give  htm 
more  trouble  than  pleasure  j  I  waive  them  as 
much  as  I  civilly  can,  especially  now  that  age 
seems  in  some  sort  to  privilege  and  sequester 
roe  from  the  common  forms.  You  suffer  for 
others,  or  others  suffer  for  yon ;  both  of  which 
inconveniences  are  troublesome,  but  the  latter 
appears  to  me  the  roost  so.  'Tis 
a  rare  fortune,  but  of  inestimable 
pleasure,  to  have  a  worthy  man, 
one  of  a  sonnd  judgment,  and 
of  manners  conformable  to  your  own,  who 
takes  a  delight  to  bear  you  company.  I  have 
been  at  an  mfinite  loss  for  that  upon  my  travels : 
but  such  a  companion  should  be  chosen  and 
acquired  from  your  first  setting  out  There  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  without  communication  ;  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  sprightly  thought  comes 
into  my  mind,  that  it  does  not  grieve  mo  to 
have  produced  alone,  and  that  I  nave  no  one 
to  tell  it  to :  Si  cum  hoc  exceptiane  detwr  SU' 
pientuif  ui  iUam  induiom  teneam,  nee  enun" 
eiemy  rejidam?  '*  If  wisdom  were  conferred 
with  this  proviso,  that  I  must  keep  it  to  my- 
self, and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would 
have  none  of  it"  This  other  has  strained  it 
one  note  higher:  Si  eontigerU  ea  vita  mpienti, 
ut  in  omnium  rerum  affluentibu$  capiiM^  quamvii 
amtria^  qum  cogmHone  digna  sunt,  $ummo  otio 
tecum  ipte  cantidereif  et  cantempletur ;  tamen^ 
si  toUtudo  tanta  rii  ut  hominem  mdere  non 
potsit,  excedai  k  vita.'  **  If  such  a  condition 
of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  all  conveniences  he  roieht  at 
the  most  undisturbed  leisure  consider  and  con- 
template all  the  things  worth  the  knowing, 
yet  if  his  solitude  must  be  such  that  he  must 
not  see  a  man,  he  had  much  better  die." 
Architas  was  of  my  opinion  when  he  said, 
**  That  it  would  be  unpleasant,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  to  wander  in  those  g^t  and  divine 
celestial  bodies  without  a  companion."*  But 
yet  it  Is  much  better  to  be  alone  than  in  foolish 


)  SooocA,  AM.  e. 
«  CkMfo,  d0  q0e,  .  4S. 

*  Id.  d«  AmUeiUm,  c  SS. 

*  JSntU,  It.  S4t. 


and  troublesome  company.     Aristippus  loved 
to  live  as  a  stranger  in  all  places : 

Me  ri  fkte  mda  poterentiir  daoere  vitam 
AwpiciWy'* 


"  Bat  if  the  Iktn  woulcl  m  propitioiu  be. 
To  let  me  live  at  mjr  own  libany/' 


i» 


I  should  choose  to  pass  away  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life  on  horseback, 


Qua  parte  debacf  li  t  iitur 
Qna  nebttte,  |iloiriiqiM 

"  Where  endlcee  nuuiM 
Or  where  the  dooda  o' 


thepbia. 
with  endleM  nia." 


**  Have  you  not  more  easy  diversions  at  home  ? 
What  do  you  there  want?  Is  not  your  house 
situated  in  a  sweet  and  healthful  ur,  sufficiently 
furnished,  and  more  than  sufficiently  large? 
The  royal  majesty  has  more  than  once  been 
entertained  there  with  all  his  train.  Has  not 
your  family  left  more  below  it  in  good  govern- 
ment than  it  has  above  it  in  eminence?  Is 
there  any  novel,  extraordinary,  and  indigestible 
thought  that  afflicts  you ; 

Que  te  moM  eoqoat  el  Teiet  eob  peelora  flxa  7* 

**  That  now  Uee  broilinf  in  thjr  tnmbled  braeetp 
And  ne'er  will  eofiv  thee  to  be  at  leet?" 

"  Where  do  you  think  to  live  without  disturb- 
ance ?  iVttii^ittifii  dmpUciter/artuna  induigetJ 
*  The  favours  of  fortune  are  never  without  a 
mixture  of  evil.'  Yon  see  then  it  is  only  you 
tliat  trouble  yourself,  and  everywhere  com- 
plain ;  for  there  is  no  satisfaction  here  below,' 
out  either  for  brutish  or  divine  souls.  He  who, 
with  so  just  reasons,  has  no  contentment,  whore 
will  he  tliink  to  find  it  ?  How  many  millions 
of  men  terminate  their  wishes  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  yours  ?  Do  but  reform  yourself,  for 
Uiat  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  whereas 
you  have  no  other  riffht  but  fmtience  towards 
fortune:  NuOa  plaada  quiee  est^  nisi  quam 
ratio  composuit.  *  True  tranquillity  b  that 
alone  which  reason  prepares  for  us.'  " 

I  see  the  correctness  of  this  advice,  and  I  see 
it  perfectly  well ;  but  my  adviser  might  sooner 
have  done,  and  have  spoken  more  pertinently, 
in  bidding  me  in  two  words;  '*  Be  wise."  Thu 
resolution  is  after  wisdom :  'tis  her  work  and 
product ;  thus  the  physician  goes  preachinr  to 
a  poor  laneaishing  patient:  **  Be  cheerfiu:" 
but  he  wouM  advise  him  a  little  more  discreetly 
in  bidding  him:  •<  Be  well."  For  roy  part,  I 
am  but  a  man  of  the  common  sort  'Tis  a 
wholesome  precept,  certain,  and  easy  to  be 
understood :  "  Be  content  with  what  you  have," 
that  is  to  say,  with  reason ;  and  yet  to  follow 
this  advice  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  than  in  me.  'Tis  a  common 
saying,  but  of  a  terrible  extent ;  what  does  it 


»  Bonce,  Oi,  Ui.  S.  84. 
•  Knmna,  upmi  Cieoo,  4i 
1  Qnlnt.  Cortlaa,  iv.  14. 
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not  oominrelieDd  ?  All  thinci  come  nnder  db- 
cretioQ  and  qaalifieatkm.  1  know  yery  wdl 
that,  to  take  it  to  the  letter,  this  pleasore  in 
travelling  is  a  testimony  of  uneasinem  and  irre- 
solution ;  but  these  two  are  oar  governing  and 
predominating  qualities.  Yes,  I  confess  it,  I 
see  nothing,  not  so  mnch  as  in  a  dream  and 
in  a  wish,  whereon  I  conld  set  up  ray  rest : 
variety  only,  and  the  possession  of  diversity, 
can  satidly  me,  if  anything  can.  In  travelling, 
it  plcaaen  me  that  I  may  scay  where  I  like, 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  I  have  where- 
withal commodiously  to  divert  myself.  I  loye 
a  private  life,  because  'tis  my  own  choice  that 
I  love  it,  not  by  any  particular  distaste  or 
unHtness  for  public  fife,  which,  perhaps,  is  as 
much  according  to  my  complexion ;  I  serve  my 
prince  more  cheerfully,  because  it  is  by  Uie  free 
election  of  mjr  own  judgment  and  reason,  with- 
out any  particular  obligation ;  and  that  I  am 
not  compelled  so  to  do,  for  being  rejected  or 
disliked  by  the  other  party :  and  so  of  all  the 
rest.  I  hate  the  morsels  that  necessity  carves 
me;  I  should  think  that  the  greatest  conve- 
nience upon  which  I  only  had  to  depend,  had 
me  by  the  throat : 

Alter  ramus  iqua,  tltar  mihi  isdat  ■!«»«.* 

<'  Let  me  in  water  plunn  one  oar. 
And  with  the  other  idu  the  ahora.*' 

One  cord  will  never  bold  me  fast  enough.  You 
will  say  there  is  vanity  in  this  way  of  liying. 
But  where  is  there  not?  Both  these  fine  pre- 
cepts^ are  yanity,  and  all  wisdom  is  yanity : 
Vominus  novit  coaitaiiones  sapientium,  qwh' 
niam  vana  nmt:^  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  yain.'' 
These  exquisite  subtleties  are  only  fit  for  ser- 
mons ;  they  are  discourses  that  will  send  us  all 
cut  and  dry  into  the  other  world.  Life  is  a 
material  and  corporal  motion ;  an  action  ini- 

rirfect  and  irregular  of  its  own  proper  essence : 
make  it  my  business  to  serve  it  according  to 
itself. 

Qoieqae  race  patimnr  manei.* 
"  We  Me  all  pnniahed  for  onr  proper  aimea." 

Sic  est  faciendum^  ut  contra  naturam  uni- 
vermm  nihil  cantendamm ;  ea  tamen  conser^ 
vata,  propriam  sequamur^  "  We  must  so  order 
it  as  by  no  means  to  contend  a^inst  universal 
nature ;  but  yet,  that  rule  being  observed,  to 
follow  our  own.''  To  what  end  are  these  ele- 
yated  points  of  philosophy,  upon  which  no 
human  being  can  rely  ?  And  tnose  rules  that 
exceed  our  use  and  our  strength  ? 

I  often  observe  that  we  have  rules  of  life  set 


1  Prop.  iii.  3.  S3. 

*  Connthiana,  i.  3.  SO. 

*  JKneU,  yi.  743. 

*  Cicero,  A  Qjfitf.  i.  31. 

*  Daughter  or  Cato  of  Utiea,  and  wICb  of  Brutni. 

*  Montaigne  probably  rcfcra  to  Theodora  do  Bcaa,  who  at 


before  ns,  which  neither  the  pro- 

'  poeer  nor  those  that  hear  him 
nave  any  manner  of  hope,  nor 
which  is  more,  any  inclination, 

i  to  follow.  Of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  whereon  the  judge  baa  but 
just  written  a  sentence  agunet  an 
adulterer,  he  steals  a  piece  whereon  to  write  a 
love-letter  to  his  companion's  wife.  She  whom 
von  have  bnt  just  now  entertained  fai  yoor  em- 
braces will  presently,  even  in  yoor  own  hearing, 
more  loudly  inyeign  agunst  the  same  &nlt  m 
her  companion  than  would  Porcia.*  And  such 
there  are  who  will  condemn  men  to  death  fer 
crimes  that  they  do  not  themsdves  repute  so 
mnch  as  faults.  I  haye  in  my  youth  seen  a 
gentleman  with  one  band  present  the  people 
with  yenes  that  excelled  hoth  in  wit  and  de- 
banciiery,  and  with  the  other,  at  the  tame  time, 
the  most  straight-laced  and  quarrelsome  theo- 
logical reformation  that  the  world  has  been 
treated  with  these  many  years.*  Men  proceed 
in  this  way :  they  let  the  laws  and  precepts  fol- 
low their  road,  but  themselves  keep  another 
course,  not  only  from  debauchery  of  manneia, 
but  oft  times  by  judgment  and  contrary  opinion. 
Do  but  hear  a  philosophical  lecture ;  the  inyen- 
don,  eloquence,  and  pertinency  immediately 
strike  upon  your  mind,  and  moye  you  ;  there 
is  nothing  Uiat  either  flatters   or  reprehends 

four  conscience  ;  'tis  not  that  they  address. 
B  not  this  true  ?  This  made  Aristo  say,  *'  that 
neither  a  bath  nor  a  lecture  were  of  use,  unless 
they  scoured  and  made  men  dean."'  One  may 
stop  at  the  outward  skin,  but  'tis  afler  the  mar- 
row is  picked  out ;  as  after  having  quaflTed  off 
the  wine  out  of  a  fine  cup,  we  consider  the 
graying  and  workmanship.  In  all  the  courts 
of  ancient  philosophy  this  is  to  be  found,  that 
the  same  lecturer  there  publishes  the  rules  of 
temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  discourses  of 
love  and  wantonness ;  and  Xenophon,  eyen  in 
the  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote  against  the  Aris- 
tippic  yirtue.*  'Tis  not  that  there  is  any  mira- 
culous conyersion  in  it  that  makes  them  thus 
wavering,  but^  'tis  as  Solon  represents  himself, 
sometimes  in  his  own  person,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  legislator ;  one  while  be  speaks  for  the 
crowd,  and  another  for  himself;  taking  the  free 
and  natural  rules  for  his  own  share,  assurine 
himself  of  a  firm  and  established  health  and 


yigour : 


Corentor  dubii  knedicia  m^oribna  wi%nJ 
"  A  deaperate  caae  need*  ableat  handa." 

Antisthenes^^  allowed  a  sage  to  loye,  and  to  do 

whatever  he  saw  opportune,  with-     .         . 

out  regard  to  the  ia%vs  ;   foms-    ^T'lSST**" 


I 


one  and  the  same  time,  in   1550,  publiaheH  bia  •«^^-. 
poema,  Juvenilia,  and  hia  intolerant  apology  for  the  trial  anJ 
execution  of  Serretut. 
7  Plutarch,  HoH>  to  hear.  Are. 

•  I^ertiua,  Life  of  Xenophon. 

•  Jtt»«»^.  »iii.  121.  '•  Laenitti.  im  wYi. 
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much  as  he  was  better  advued  than  thevi 
and  bad  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtue.  His 
diaciple,  Diogenesy  said  :*  that  men  to  perturba- 
tions were  to  oppose  reason,  to  fortune  couraee, 
and  to  the  laws^  nature.  For  tender  stomachs, 
constrained  and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pre- 
scribed ;  good  and  strong  stomachs  serve  them- 
selves simply  with  the  prescriptions  of  their  own 
natural  appetite :  after  this  manner  do  our 
physicians  proceed,  who  eat  melons,  and  drink 
iced  wines,  whilst  they  confine  their  patients  to . 
syrope  and  sops.-  "I  know  not,"  said  the 
courtesan  Lus,  ''what  they  talk  of  books, 
wisdom,  and  philosophy ;  but  these  men  knock 
as  often  at  my  door  as  any  others."^  At  the 
same  rate  that  our  licence  always  carries  us 
beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have, 
ofttn  beyond  universal  reason,  narrowed  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  tife : 

Nemo  ulk  credit  taatom  deliiiqiiere,  qmatam 
PenniUM.^ 

**  None  un  bv  tule ;  none  heed  the  duurge  jneeiiei 
*  Thu,  end  do  farther, mayjre  step  in  vice,* 
But  Icep  the  bounds  preacrio'd,  and  with  free  grace 
Pccwr  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space.*' 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were,  more  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  command  and  the  obedience ; 
and  the  mark  seems  to  be  unjust  to  which  one 
cannot  attain.  There  is  no  man  so  good,  who, 
were  he  to  submit  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  laws,  would  not  deserve  hanging  ten 
times  in  his  life ;  nay,,  and  such  a  one,  too,  as  it 
were  great  pity  to  make  away  with,  and  very 
unjust  to  punish : 


Dtooto 


Ole,  qidd  ad  te, 
q«id  Ihciat  Uie,  vel  ilia  son  r« 


**  OIos,  what  is*t  to  thee 
What  with4heaaelTee  does  be  or  the  7" 

and  such  a  one  there  may  be  as  hath  no  way 
oflfended  the  laws,  who  nevertheless  would  not 
deserve  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
that  philosophy  would  justly  condemn  to  be 
whipped:  so  unequal  and  perplexed  is  this  rela- 
tion !  We  are  so  ftur  from  being  good  men, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot 
be  so  according  to  our  pwn :  human  wisdom 
never  vet  arrived  at  the  duty  that  it  had  itself 
prescriDcd  ^  and  could  it  arrive  there,  it  would 
still  prescribe  itself  others  beyond  it,  to  which  it 
would  ever  aspire  and  pretend :  so  great  an 
enemy  to  consistency  is  our  human  condition. 
Mis  man  enjoins  himself  to  be  necessarily  in 
fault;  he  is  not  very  discreet  to  cut  out  his  duty 
by  the  measure  of  any  other  being  than  his  own ; 
to  whom  does  he  prescribe  that  which  he  does 
not  expect  any  one  should  perform  ?  Is  be 
unjust  m  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  ?  The  laws  which  condemn  us  not  to  be 
able,  condemn  us  for  not  being  able. 

I  LMrtins,  imritm, 

*  Ant.  Oiwvam,  OoMm  EpUOea,  book  i. 


*  Jnrenal,  liv.  SSS. 
«  Mwtial,  TiL  9. 1- 


At  the  worst,  tbb  disform  liberty  of  preKent- 
ing  themselves  two  several  ways,  the  doing 
a&r  one  manner,  and  the  saying  after 
another,  maj  be  aUowed  to  those  who  only 
speak  of  things ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
them  who  sprak  themselves,  as  I  do ;  I  must  ! 
march  my  pen  as  I  do  my  feet  The  common 
life  ought  to  haye  communication  with  other 
lives :  the  virtue  of  Cato  was  vigorous  beyond 
the  reason  of  the  age  he  lived  m ;  and  for  a 
man  whose  province  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
governing  others,  dedicated  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  mi^ht  be  called  a  justice,  if  not  unjust, 
at  least  vain  and  out  of  season.'  Even  my  own 
manners,  which  have  not  above  an  inch  of  sin- 
gularity in  them  above  those  that  are  current 
amongst  lis,  render  me  nevertheless  a  little  odd 
and  unsociable  to  the  aee  I  live  in.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  i  ain  disgusted  without 
reason  wiUi  the  world  I  frequent ;  but  I  know 
very  well  that  it  would  be  without  reason, 
should  I  complain  of  its  being  dis^sted  with 
me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it.  The  virtue  that  is 
assigned  to  the  affiurs  of  the  world  is  a  virtue  of 
many  wavings,  comers,  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  frailty ;  mixed  and  artifi- 
cial, not  straight,  clean,  constant,  nor  purely 
innocent.  Our  annals  to  this  very  day  reproach 
one  of  our  kings  for  suffering  himself  implicitly 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  conscientious  persua- 
sions of  hu  confessor;  afilBurs  of  state  hold  bolder 
precepts.; 

Eieat  mla . 
Qni  Tolt  esse  pins.* 

«'  Let  him  who  will  be  good  Horn  eont  ictlre.*' 

I  have  formerly  tried  to  employ,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs,  opinions  and  rules  of 
living,  as  rude,  new,  unpolished  or  unpolluted, 
as  were  either  bom  with  me,  or  brought  away 
from  my  education,  and  wherewith  1  serve  my 
turn,  if  not  so  commodiously,  at  least  as 
securely,  in  my  own  particular  concems  :^  but 
I  have  found  this  scholastic  and  novice  virtue 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  those  matters.  He 
that  eoes  into  a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way, 
and  then  another,  keen  his  elbows  close,  retire, 
or  advance,  and  quit  toe  direct  way,  according 
to  ^hat  he  encounters ;  and  must  live,  not  so 
much  according  to  his  own  method  as  that  of 
others ;  not  according  to  what  he  purposes  to 
himself,  but  according  to  what  is  proposed  to 
him,  according  to  the  time,  aocordmff  to  men, 
according  to  occasions.  Pkto  says  that  who- 
ever escapes  the  worM's  handling  with  clean 
breeches,  escapes  by  miimde;  and  says,  too, 
that  when  be  appoints  his  philosopher  the  head 
of  a  government,  he  does  not  mean  a  cormpt 
one  like  that  of  Athens,'  and  much  less  such  a 
one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein  wisdom  itself  would 


»  Cicero,  too,  saya  of  him  {EM.  md.Att1eum,  U.  1.);- 
*'  Dicit  enim  tanquam.  in  PlataHua  voXtrfta,  non  tanqwam  i 
Romuli  face,  leotentiam." 

*  Liacan,  nit.  409. 

7  JtqmhUe,  vi. 
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be  to  seek :  a  good  herb^  traosplanted  into  a 
soul  very  contrary  to  ite  own  nature,  much 
sooner  confonns  itself  to  the  soil,  than  it  re- 
forms the  soil  to  it.  I  feel,  if  I  were  wholly  to 
apply  myself  to  snch  employments,  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  change  and  new  modet- 
ling  in  me,  before  I  could  be  any  way  fit  for  it. 
And  though  I  could  so  far  prevful  upon  myself 
(and  why  might  I  not  with  time  and  diligence), 
1  would  not  do  it.  What  little  I  have  had 
to  do  with  public  employments  has  been  so 
much  disgrust  to  me;  I  feel  betimes  some 
temptations  toward  ambition  rising  in  my  soul^ 
but  I  obstinately  oppose  them : 

At  to,  CtttoIIe,  obsliaatiia  obdon.^ 

"  Bat  thon,  Catnllu,  hold  out  to  tiM  krt.** 

• 

I  am  seldom  called  to  it,  and  as  seldom  ofier 
myself  uncalled :  liberty  and  laziness,  die  (]ua- 
lities  most  predominant  in  me,  are  qualities 
diametrically  contrary  to  that  tnide.  We  can- 
not distinguish  the  faculties  of  men ;  they  have 
divisions  and  limits  hard  and  delicate  to  cooose : 
to  conclude,  from  the  discreet  conduct  of  a  pri- 
vate life,  a  capacity. for  public  affairs,  is  to  con- 
clude ill :  a  man  may  govern  himself  well,  that 
cannot  govern  others  so,  and  compose  Essavs 
that  cannot  work  effects :  such  a  one  may  be 
who  can  order  a  siege  well,  that  would  ill  mar- 
shal a  battle,  and  that  can  speak  well  in  private, 
who  would  ill  harangue  a  people  or  a  prince : 
nay,  'tis  perad venture  rather  a  testimony  in 
him  who  can  do  the  one,  that  he  cannot  do  the 
other,  than  otherwise.  I  find  that  elevated 
souls  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  Uiings, 
than  mean  souls  are  to  hiffh  ones.  Could  it  oe 
imagined  that  SocratesT  should  have  given 
occasion  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  the  Athenians,  for  having  never 
bcNMi  able  to  sum  up  the  votes  of  his  tribe,  to 
deliver  it  to  the  council  ?  Doubtless  the  vene- 
ration I  have  for  the  perfections  of^  this  great 
man.  deserves  that  fortune  should  furnish  for 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections,  so 
magnificent  an  example.  Our  sufficiency  is  cut 
out  into  small  parcels :  mine  has  no  latitude, 
and  is  also  very  contemptible  in  number.  Sa- 
turninus,'  to  those  who  nad  conferred  upon  him 
the  command  in  chief :  '*  Comrades, "  said 
he,  "  you  have  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make 
him  an  ill  general." 
Whoever  boasts,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  to 


1  CatuUiu,  C«rm.  tUL  |g. 

I  In  the  Ovrgitu  of  Plato. 

>  One  of  the  thirtr  tTrmnta.  who  roeo  in  the  time  of  tho 
Emperor  OmUieniu.  See  TrabeUins  PdUo,  Trigimt,  T^mm. 
c.  SS. 

*  Greek  HMorp^  W.  I ;  where,  however,  Xcnophon  epeaki 
not  of  a  purarn  through  Peloponneau,  bat  of  en  interriew 
in  the  camp  of  AgesUaiu. 

■  Capette  properly  means  a  aeholar  of  Vontaigu  Col- 
lege at  Paris.  In  1480  John  Sandoncbt,  of  MaJinea,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  settled  a  fund  for  mainUining  in 
this  rollege  84  srholara,  in  honour  of  the  IS  apostles,  and 
the  7S  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.    These  scholars  were  called 


employ  a  true  and  uncere  virtue 
in    the.  world's   service,    either 
knows  it  not,  opinions  growing    SMaw'craMr 
corrupt  with   manners  (and  in    beempiofcdi» 
truth  to  hear  them  describe  it,    JJ^'J^f^ 
to  glorify  themselves  in  their  de-    miit  atate. 
portmentS,  and  to  lay  down  their 
rules;  instead  of  painting  yirtue,  they  psdnl 
pure  vice  and  injustice,  and  so  represent  them 
false  in  the  education  of  princes) :  or,  if  he  does 
know  it,  boasts  unjustiy,  and,  let  him  say^  what 
he  will,  does  a  thousand  tiling  of  which  his^ 
own  conscience  must  neoessanly  accuse  him. 
I  should  willingly  take  Seneca's  word  of  the 
experience  he  made  upon  the  like  occasion, 
provided  be  would  deal  clearly  and  sincerely 
with  me.    The  most  honourable  mark  of  goo<f- 
ness,  in  such  a  necessity,  is  fireely  to  confess 
both  his  own  fault  and  those  of  others ;  with 
the  power  of  his  virtue  to  stoo  the  inclination 
towards  evi);  unwiltihgly  to  follow  this  propen- 
sity, to  hope  better,  and  to  desire  better.     I 
perceive  that  in  these  unhappy  divisions  wherein 
we  are  miserably  involved  in  France,  every  one 
does  his  best  to  defend,  and  by  argument  to 
make  gpood  his  cause :  but  even  the  yery  best 
with  dissimulation  and  disguise :  he  that  would 
write  roundly  of  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel, 
would  write  boldly  and  viciously.     What  is 
the  most  party,  other  than  a  member  of  a  de- 
cayed and  worm-eaten  body  ?     But  of  such  a 
body,  the  member  that  is  liAst  affected  is  said 
to  tie  found,  and  with  good  reason,  forasmuch 
as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparison : 
civil  innocence  is  measured  aocordine  to  time 
and  place.    I  should  love  to  read  in  Aenophon 
this  commendation  of  Agesilaus:^  being  en- 
treated by  a  neighbouring  prince,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  bad  war,  to  permit  him  to  pass 
through  his  country ;  he  granted  his  request, 
giving. him  free  passage  through  Peloponnesus, 
and  not  onl^  didf  not  imprison  or  poison  him, 
being  at  his  merev,  but  courteouuv  received 
him,  according  to  tne  obligation  of  his  promise, 
without  doing  him  the  l^t  injury  or  offence. 
To  such  humours  as  theirs,  this  was  an  ad  of  no 
great  lustre;  elsewhere,  and  in 
another  a^,  the  frankness  and    5onS«"co? 
manianimity  of  such  an  action    icgo,  Jamais, 
will  be    in  high  esteem.     Our 
childish  Capettes  would  hare  laughed  at  it,  so 
littie  does  the  Spartan  innocence  resemble  that 
of  France.'  We  are  not  without  virtooos  men: 


Ctytettet  from  short  doaks  th^  wore,  eaDed  oytt.  And  an 
ther  were  treated  tenr  harshly,  ooth  with  regard  to  their  tahit 
and  to  their  diacipiine,  taey  were  eonunonljr  ao^  low 
geninaea  that  the  word  enpeUt  waa  made  nae  of  to  aignify  n 
aeholar  of  the  moot  eontemplible  chancter,  n  fnol,  an  iin- 
pertinent.  "  Montaigne,  Of  the  use  of  the  term,**  ob» 
serfca  M.  Coate,  '*  intends  the  bnlk  of  hia  eotcmponneo, 
who  would  not  have  fkiied  to  ridicule  the  frank  and  geoerona 
spirit  of  Ageailans.  In  the  same  |>redicament  may  te  plaeed 
thoee  FIcmtah  historians  who,  having  aeenscd  Charios  V.  of 
imprudence  in  rdjing  on  the  goodfsith  of  Fnmcia  I.  when 
hia  imperial  m^esty  pasaed  throurii  France  in  lS4t,  have 
thereby  signifled  their  opinion  that  Flranda  waa  TCiy  wnak  in 
slipping  00  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  himaelf  BBaator  ol 
his  moat  formidable  enemy/' 
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but  'tis  according  to  our  standard.  Whoever 
has  his  roanuere  established  in  regularity  above 
the  standard  of  the  age  be  lives  in,  let  him  either 
Avrest  or  blunt  his  rules ;  or,  which  I  would 
rather  advise  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not 
meddle  with  us  at  aU :  What  will  he  get  by  it? 

Egrcglam  Huetmiiqiw'  Tinun  ti  «enio,  bimembri 
Hoc  moDsttam  pnero,  et  ininmti  jam  lub  mntto 
Piaeibiu  InTentia,  at  faCM  oonaqMro  mUUe.* 

"  If  Mieb  a  vama  I  aee,  of  piocu  worth, 
I  stniKtot  compare  bim'  to  a  monatroaa  birth: 
To  pregnant  muEee,  or  fieh  unbeard^of,  foond 
Plougbod  bj  th«  woad*riog  share  from  oat  the  gfomid.** 

A  roan  may  reg^t  the  better  times,  but  cannot 
fly  from  the  present :  we  may  wish  for  other 
magistrates,  but  we  must,  notwithstanding, 
obey  those  we  have ;  and  peradventure  'tis 
more  laudable  to  obey  the  fofui  than  the  good. 
So  lonff  as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received 
laws  of  thn  monarchy  shall  shine  in  any  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  there  will  I  be :  If  they  un- 
fortunately happen  to  thwart  and  contradict 
one  another,  so  as  to  produce  two  factions  of 
doubtful  and  difficult  choice,  I  will  willingly 
choose  to  withdraw  from  the  tempest ;  in  the 
mean  time  nature,  or  the  hazards  of  war,  may 
lend  me  a  heipingr  hand.  Betwixt  Ciesar  and 
Pompey,  1  should  soon  and  frankly  have  de- 
clared myself;  but  amongst  the  three  robbers 
that  came  after,'  a  mui  must  needs  have  either 
hid  himself,  or  have  gone  alons  with  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  time ;  which  I  think  a  nian  may 
lawfully  do,  when  reason  no  longer  rules. 

Quo  diwritts  abia  ?* 


M 


Whithor  doat  thou  waaderiag  go  7" 


The  reason 
Uontaigne 
eometimes  de> 
Twted  from  hia 
•ultjcct  as  ha 
4loeahara. 


This  medley  is  a  little  firom  my  subject :  I 
go  out  of  my  way  ;  tmt  'tis  rather 
*  ^  by  licence  than  oversight:  my 
fancies  follow  one  anouier,  but 
sometimes  at  a  great  distance; 
and  look  towards  one  another, 
but  'tis  with  an  oblique  glance. 
I  have  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,^  of  such  a 
motley  and  fantastic  composition :  the  begin- 
ninfr  about  love,,  and  all  the  rest  about  rhetoric: 
tliey  stick  not  at  these  variations,  and  have  a 
marvellous  grace  in  letting  themselves  be  car- 
ried away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds ;  or  at 
Ictist  to  seem  as  if  they  were. 

The  titles  of  my  chapters  do  not  always  com- 
prehend the  whole  matter ;  they  often  denote 
it  by  some  mark  only,  as  these  other  titles, 
Audria,  Euniichus;*  or  these,  Sylla.  Cicero, 
Torquatus.  I  love  a  poetic  march,  by  leaps  and 
skips ;  'tis  an  art,  as  Flato  says,  light,  nimble, 
and  a  little  demoniacal.'  There  are  pieces  in 
Plutarch  where  he  forgets  his  theme ;  where 
tlie  proposition  of  hu  aigument  is  only  found 
incidentally,  and  stuffed  throughout  with  fo- 


I  Juvenal,  zUi.  64. 

*  Oetmvima,  Marc-Amiotuf^  and 

*  S£neid,  t.  iM. 

*  TbmPkmdn 

*  The  aames  of  two  of  Tenncs'a 


reign  matter :  do  but  observe  his  meanders  in 
the  Demon  of  Socrates,  Good  God !  how 
beautiful  are  his  variations  and  digressions; 
and  then,  most  of  all,  when  they  seem  to  be 
fortuitous,  and  introduced  for  want  of  heed. 
Tis  the  indiligent  reader  that  loses  my  subject, 
not  I ;  there  will  always  be  found  some  words 
or  other  in  a  comer  toat  are  to  the  purpose, 
though  it  lie  very  close.  I  ramble  about,  in- 
discreetly and  tnmultuously :  my  style  and  my 
wit  wander  at  the  same  rate.  A  little  folly  is 
desirable  in  him  that  will  not  be  guilty  of  stu- 
pidity, say  the  precepts,  and  much  more  the 
examples,  of  our  masters.  A  thousand  poets 
flag  and  laneuish  after  a  prosaic  manner ;  but 
the  best  old  prose,  and  I  strew  it  here  up  and 
down  indifferently  for  verse,  shines  throughout 
with  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetry,  and 
represents  some  air  of  its  fury.  Certainly  prose 
must  yield  the  pre-eminence  in  speaking.  The 
poet,  says  Plato,'  when  set  upon  the  muses' 
tripod,  pours  out  with  fury  whatever  comes 
into  his  mouth,  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain, 
without  considering  and  pausing  upon  what  lie 
says ;  and  things  come  from  liim  of  various 
colours,  of  contrary  substance,  and  with  an 
irregular  torrent :  himself  is  all  over  poetical :  and 
all  3ie  old  theoloey,  as  the  learned  inform  u», 
is  poetry,  and  die  mst  philosophy  is  the  original 
language  of  the  eods.  I  wouldf  have  the  mat- 
ter distinguish  itself;  it  sufficiently  shows 
where  it  cnanges,  where  it  concludes,  where  it 
be^ns,  and  where  it  resumes,  without  inter- 
lacing it  with  words  of  connection,  introduced 
for  tSe  relief  of  weak  or  negliirent  earsj  and 
without  commenting  myself.  Who  is  he  that 
had  not  rather  not  be  lead  at  all,  than  after  a 
drowsy  or  cusory  manner?  Nihil  est  tarn 
utile  quod  in  transitu  prosit.*  **  Nothing  can 
be  so  profitable  as  to  be  so  when  negligently 
read."  If  to  take  a  book  in  hand  were  to  read 
it,  if  to  look  npon  it  were  to  consider  it,  and 
to  run  it  slightly  over  were  to  make  it  a  man's 
own,  I  were  then  to  blame  to  make  myself  out 
so  ienorant  as  I  say  I  am.  Seeing  I  cannot 
fijc  toe  attention  of  my  mder  by  the  weight  of 
what  I  write,  manco  nudey  if  I  should  cDance 
to  do  it  by  my  intricacies.  '*  Nay,  but  he  will 
afterwards  repent  that  he  ever  occupied  himself 
about  it"  True,  but  he  will  still  have  occupied 
himself.  And  besides,  there  are  some  humours 
in  which  intelligence  produces  disdain,  who 
will  think  better  of  me  for  not  understanding 
what  I  say :  they  will  conclude  the  depth  of 
my  meaning  by  the  obscurity ;  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  Imortally  hate,  and  would  avoid  it 
if  I  could.  Aristotle  boasts  somewhere*  thai 
he  affected  it :  vicious  affectation  !  The  short 
chapters  that  I  made  my  method  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  book,  having  since  seemed  to  me  to 
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break  aad  dissolve  the  attention  before  it  was 
raised,  as  making  it  disdain  to  settle  itself  to  so 
little,  I  upon  that  account  have  made  the  rest 
longer,  such  as  require  proposition  and  assigned 
leisure.  In  such  an  cmplovment,  to  whom  you 
will  not  give  an  hour  you  will  give  nothing ;  and 
you  do  nothing  for  him  for  whom  you  only  do 
whilst  you  are  doing  something  else.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  I  have  perhaps  some  par- 
ticular oblif^tion  to  speak  only  oy  halves^  to 
speak  confusedly  and  discordantly.  I  am 
therefore  angry  at  this  kind  of  perplexing 
reason,  and  these  extravagant  projects  that 
trouble  a  man's  life,  and  those  opinions  so  fine 
and  subde ;  though  they  be  true,  I  think  them 
too  dear  bought.  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it 
my  business  to  bring  vanity  itself  in  repnte, 
and  folly  too,  if  it  bring  me  any  pleasure ;  and 
let  myself  follow  my  own  natural  inclinations, 
without  carrying  too  strict  a  hand  upon  them. 

I  have  seen  elsewhere  palaces  in  ruins,  and 
statues,  both  of  gods  and  men,  defaced,  and  yet. 
there  are  men  still*  All  this  is  true ;  and  yet 
for  all  that  I  cannot  so  often  review  the  ruins 
of  that  so  great,  and  since  so  holy, 
Hitiwrticuhr  eity,^  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
SSTiltoi.  reverence  it  •  The  care  of  the 
dead  is  recommended -to  ns :  be- 
ridesy  I  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy 
with  these  people ;  I  haa  knowledge  of  the 
affkirs  of  Rome  long  before  I  had  any  of  those 
of  my  own  house.  1  knew  the  Capitol  and 
its  plan  before  I  knew  the  Louvre ;  and  the 
Tiber  before  I  knew  the  Seine.  The  qualities 
and  fortunes  of  Lucullus,  Metellus,  and  Scipio, 
have  ever  run  more  in  my  head  than  those  of 
any  of  my  own  country ;  they  are  all  dead, 
and  so  is  my  father  as  absolutely  dead  as  they, 
and  is  removed  as  fiur  from  me  and  life  m 
eighteen  years  as  they  in  sixteen  hundred: 
whose  memory,  nevertheless,  friendship  and 
society,  I  do  not  cease  to  hug  and  embrace  with 
a  very  perfect  and  lively  union. 
OimdtadA  Nay,  of  my  own  inclination,  I 

render  myself  more  attentive  to 
the  dead ;  they  no  longer  help 
themselves,  and  therefore,  methinks,  they  more 
require  my  assutance :  'tis  there  that  gratitude 
appears  in  its  full  lustre :  benefits  are  not  so 
generously  placed  where  toere  is  retrog^tuiation 
and  reflection.  Arcesilaus^  going  to  visit  Cte- 
sibius,  who  was  sick,  and  finding  him  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  privately  conveyed  some  money 
under  his  pillow ;  and,  by  concealing  it  fr^m 
him,  acquitted  him  moreover  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment due  to  such  a  benefit.  Such  as  have 
merited  from  me  friendship  and  gratitude,  have 
never  lost  them  by  being  no  more ;  I  have  bet- 
ter and  more  carefully  paid  them  when  gone, 
and  ignorant  of  what  I  did :  I  speak  more 
kindly  and  afiectionately  of  my  friends  when 
they  can  no  longer  know  it.     I  have  had  a 
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hundred  qnarrela  in  defending  Potnpey,  aad 
upon  the  account  of  Bnitns ;  tfiis  aeqnamtaaee 
does  yet  continue  betwixt  ns :  I  have  ao  other 
hold  even  of  present  things  bot  by  my  fancy. 
Finding  myself  of  no  use  to  this  age,  I  throw 
myself  bacK  upon  that  other ;  aad  am  ao  child- 
bhly  enamoured  of  the  free,  just,  and  flonrBiziag' 
state  of  ancient  Rome  (for  i  neither  love  it  xa 
its  birth  nor  old  age),  that  I  interest  mysdf  in 
it  to  a  degree  of  passion ;  and  thexefbie  canaot 
so  often  review  the  situation  of  their  streets  and 
houses,  and  ruins  as  profound  as  the  antipodes^ 
but  that  it  always  puts  me  into  the  damps. 
Is  it  by  nature,  or  through  error  of  &ncy,  that 
the  sight  of  the  places  which  we  know  have 
been  frequented  and  inhaHted  by  persons  wliose 
memories  are  recommended  in  story,  does  ia 
some  sort  work  more  upon  os  than  to  hesu*  a 
recital  of  their  acts,  or  to  read  thor  wiitiags  ? 
Tanta  vU  adaumUumis  iheti  ta  lociMl"'^JSi 
id  qtddem  in  hoc  urbe  infinitum  ;  quaeumqme 
enim  ingrtdhmtr^  in  aUquam  luMiorkon  vesH'- 
guan  ponimus,^    '*  So  goeat  a  power  of  ad- 
monition is  in  places ;  and  truly  in  this  city  ao 
infinite,  that  which  way  soever  we  go  we  tread 
upon  some  history."    It  pleases  me  to  oomnder 
their  fiace,  port,  and  vestments:   I  mnuaate 
those  great  names  betwixt  my  teeth,  and  make 
them  ring  in  my  own  ears :  ego  Uhs  venermr, 
ei  tantU  mondmlnu  Memper  asnargo.^    **  I  re- 
verence them,  and  rise  up  in  honour  of  so  great 
names."  .  Of  ihinss  that  are  in  some  part  great 
and  admirable,  i  admire  even  die  common 
parts:  I  could  wish  to  see  her  people  talk, 
walk,  and  sup  toother.     It  were  ingratitude 
to  contemn  the  rehcs  and  images  of  so  many  i 
worthy  and  valiant  men  as  I  have,  as  it  were, 
seen  Lve  and  die,  and  who,  by  their  example, 

five  us  so  many  good  instructions,  knew  we  ^ 
ow  to  follow  thenr. 

And  moreover,  this  very  Rome  that  we  now  , 
see,  deserves  to  be  beloved:  so  long,  and  by  so 
many  titles,  confederate  to  our 
crown ;   the-  only  common  and    ?S!!!!!^,j 
universal  city.     The    sovereign    uniTcnfti  dty. 
magistrate  that  commands  there 
is  equally  acknowledged  and  obeyed  elsewhere : 
'tis  the  metropolitan  city  of  all  the  Christian 
nations ;  the  Spanish  and  French  are  there  at 
home ;  to  be  a  prince  of  this  state  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  be  a  prince  of  Christendom,  no 
matter  of  what  part.    There  is  no  place  upon 
earth  that  heaven  has  embraced  with  such  an 
influence  and  constancy  of  favour;  her  very 
ruins  are  glorious  and  great ; 

fjHiilandto  pretktaiar  rain^  t* 
*'  More  i^ons  by  bar  niiiM  inade^*' 

she  yet  in  her  very  tomb  retains  the  marks  and 
image  of  empire :  tU  palam  sit^ .  Uno  in  loco 
gaxutentis  opus  e$»e  natural   '*  That  it  may  be 
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manifest  that. nature  is  in  one  place  enamoured 
of  her  own  work."  Some  would  blaine  and  be 
anny  at^  thenuelyes  to  perceive  thenuelves 
tic&led  with  so  vain  a  pleasure :  our  humours 
are  never  too  vain,  that  are  pleasant ;  let  them  be 
what  they  would,  that  did  constantly  content 
an  honest  man  of  common  understanding,  I 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  pitv  him.  ^ 

I  am  very  much  obliffed  to  rortune  in  that  to 

this  very  nour,  she  has  offered  me 
hMtSt^E!^  "®  outrage  beyond  what  I  was 
tuM.  ^ble  to  b^.     May  it  not  be  her 

custom  to  let  those  live  in  quiet 
by  whom  she  is  not  importuned  ? 

Qiunto  quiaaae  dbi  plan  neg«Terit, 
A  diia  pluim  icreV  nil  cttpientiDia 
.    Nndua  caatn  peto  •  •  - 
Mulu  peteniibtts 

"  The  more  a  iqaii  himMlf  denies, 

Tlie  more  indulgent  heaTco  •applies* 

I,  to  no  wild  deairet «  alwre. 
Join  with  the  few  that  nothing  crave; 

He  that,  repining,  corets-more. 
Is  ever  wanting,  ever  poor." 

If  she  continues  so,  she  will  dismiss  me  very 
weU  satisfied : 

NihU  supra. 
Dms  laeesso.* 

"  Nor  for  aught  more 
The  Gods  implOTe." 

But  beware  the  shock.!  There  are  a  thousand 
that  perish  in  the  port  I  easily  comfort  myself 
for  what  shall  happen  here  when  I  am  gone ; 
present  things  trouble  me  enough : 

Fortona  estera  maado  :* 
**  To  fortnne  I  leare  aU  the  rest ;"     . 

besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation  that 
they  tay  ties  men  to  the  future,  by  the  children 
that  succeed  to  their  name  and  honour;  and 
perhaps  ought  less  to  covet  them  if  they  are  to 
be  so  much  desired.  I  am  but  too  much  tied  to 
the  world,  and  to  this  life  of  myself;  I  am 
content  to  be  in  fortune's  power  by  circum- 
stances properly  necessary  to  my  being,  without 
otherwise  enlarging  her  jurisdiction  over  me, 
and  have  never  thought  that  to  be  without 
children  was  a  defect  that  ought  to  render  life 
less  complete,  or  less  contented.  Sterility  has 
its  conveniences  too.  Children 
2S?J?iS?L    are  of  the  number  of  things  that 

nocn  to  oe  co«  ^  i     a     ■_     ^  •     j 

Teied.aadwhj.  ue  not  SO  much  to  be  desired, 
especially  now  that  it  would  be 
so  hard  to  make  them  good:  Bona  jam  nee 
fuuei  Ueetf  ita  corrupta  sunt  seminar  ^*  The 
seed  of  all  things  is  so  corrupt  that  nothing 
worthy  can  be  bom  thence,"  and  yet  they  are 
justly  to  be  lamented  by  such  as  lose  them  when 
they  have  them. 

Ho  who  left  me  my  house  in  char^,  foretold 
that  I  was  like    to  ruin    it,  considering  my 


1  Horace,  Od.  iU.  tS.  SI,  and  i% 
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humour  so  little  inclined  to  look  after  household 
affairs.  But  he  was  mistaken.  For  I  am  in 
the  same  condition  now  as  when  I  first  entered 
into  it,  if  not  better ;  and  yet  without  oflice,  or 
anyplace  of  profit. 

As  to  the  rat,  if  fortune  has  never  done  me 
any  violent  or  extraordinary  injury,  neither  has 
she  done  me  any  particular  favour.  Whatever 
we  derive  from  her  bounty,  was  there  above  an 
hundred  years  before  my  time.  I  have,  as  to 
my  own  particular,  no  essential  and  solid  good, 
thy»t  I  stand  indebted  for  to  her  liberality.  She 
has  indeed  done  me  some  airy  honours,  and 
titular  favours  without  substance,  and  those  in 
truth  she  has  not  granted,  but  offered  me,  who, 
God  knows,  am  all  material,  and  who  take 
nothing  but  what  is  real  and  massy  too  for  cur- 
rent pay ;  and  who,  if  I  durst  confess  so  much, 
would  mirdly  think  avarice  less  excusable 
than  ambition,  or  pain  less  to  be  avoided  than 
shame,  or  health  less  to  be  coveted  than  learn- 
ing, or  riches  than  nobility. 

Araonest  those  empty  favours  of  hers,  there 
is  none  uat  so  mucn  pleases  the  vain  humour 
natural  to  me  as  a  genuine  bull  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, that  was  granted  me  when  I  was  last 
there,*  pompous  in  seals  and  eilded  letten ;  and 
granted  with  all  courtesy  and  liberality.  And 
because  these  Uiings  are  couched  in  a  mixed 
style,  more  or  less  favourable,  and  that  before 
I  myself  saw  it,  I  should  iiave  been  elad  to 
have  seen  a  copy  of  one,  I  will,  to  satis^  such 
as  are  sick  of  tne  same  curiosity,  transcribe  it 
here  in  form : 

Quod  Horadus  Maximns,  Martins  Cecins,  Alex- 
ander Mutus,  almsB  urbis  conaervatores,  de 
illustrissimo  viro  Michaele  Montano,  eauite 
Sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo  regis'  cnris- 
tianissimi,  romana  civitate  donando,  ad 
Senatum  retulerunt;  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re  ita 
fieri  oensuit 

Cum,  veteri  more  et  institnto,  cupide  illi  semper 
stndioseque  snscepti  sint,  qui  virtute  ac  nobili- 
tate  pnestantes,  magno  reipublicsB  nostne  usui 
atque  omamento  fuissent,  vd  esse  aliquando 
posBent:  nos,  majorum  nostrorum  exemplo  atque 
anctoritate  permoti,  prsBclaram  banc  consuctu- 
dinem  nobis  imitandam  ac  servandam  fore  cen- 
semus.  Quamobrem  cum  illustrissimus  Michael 
Montaiius,  eques  sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo 
regis  christianisBimi,  romani  nominis  studio- 
sissimus,  et  femilias  laiide  atque  splendors,  et 
proprits  virtntum  meritis  dignissimus  si^  qui 
summo  senatus  populique  romani  judicio  ac 
studio  in  Romanam  civitatem  adsciscatur ;  pla» 
cere  senatui  P.  Q.  R.  illustrissimum  Michaelem 
Montanum,  rebus  omnibus  omatissimum,  atque 
huic  inclyto  populo  carissimum,  ipsnm  poste* 
rosque  in  romanam  civitatem  adscribi,  oma- 
rique  omnibus  et  ptwmiis  et  honoribilS,  quibua 
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illi  fhiantur,  qui  cives  patriciique  romani  nati, 
aut  jure  Optimo  facti  sunt  In  ^ao  eeosere* 
fienatum  P.  Q.  R.,  se  non  tam  illi  jus  civitatis 
largiri,  quam  debitum  tribuere,  neque  magis 
beneficium  dare,  quam  ab  ipso  aocipere,  qui, 
hoc  civitatis  munere  aocipiendo,  singulari  civi- 
tatem  ipsam  omaroento  atque  honore  effecerit. 
Quam  quidem  S.  C.  auctoritatem.  iidem  coofler- 
▼atores  per  senatus  P.  Q..R.  scribes  in  acta 
referri,  atque  in  Capitolii  curia  servari,  privi- 
legiumque  hujusmodi  fieri,  solitoque  urbis  sigillo 
conimnniri  curarunt.  Anno  ab  nrbe  condita 
IICOXCCCXXXI.  Post  Christum  natom 
M.  D.LXXXL,  III  idns  marUi. 

UOBATI0B  FUSCUS, 

sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scribal  • 
Vincent.  Martholus, 

sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  icrUfa^ 

Being  before  burgess  of  no  city  at  all,  I  am 
glad  to  be  made  one  of  the  most  noble  that  ever 
was,  or  ever  will  be.  If  other  men  would  con> 
sider  themselves  attentively,  as  I  do,  they 
would,  as  I  do,  discover  themselves  to  be  full  of 
inanity  and  foppery. ;  rid  myself  of  which  I 
cannot,  without  making  away  with  myself.  We 
are  all  leavened  with  i^  as  well  one  as  another; 
but  tliey  who  are  not  aware  on't  have  the  better 
bargain,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  they 
have  or  no. 
This  opinion  and  common  custom  to  observe 
others  more  than  ourselves,  has 
very  much  relieved  us  that  way. 
'Tis  a  very  displeasing  object-;  we 
can  there  n^e  nothing  but  misery 
and  vanity.  Nature,  that  we  may 
not  be  dejected  with  the  sight  of  our  own  de- 
formities, has  wisehr  thrust  the  action  of  seeing 
outward.  We  go  forward  with  the  current,  but 
to  turn  back  towards  ourselves  is  a  painful 
motion.  Thus  is  the  sea  moved  and  troubled 
when  the  waves  are  driven  back  against  one 
another.  Observe,  says  every  one,  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  the  revolution  of  public  afiairs ; 
observe  the  quarrel  of  such  a  person,  take  notice 
of  such  a  one's  pulse,  of  such  another's  last  will 
and  testament ;  in  sum,  be  always  looking  hieh 
or  low,  on  one  side,  before  or  behind  yon.    it 


1  "  Upon  the  report  made  to  the  Sonate  bj  Oruio  If as- 

rimi,  Ifanio  Cede,  AleMaodro  Uuti,  eosMnrmtort  of  the 

'  city  of  RonMt  touching  the  edinliBion  to  the  citisenahip  of 

«  Rmne  of  the  noat  flluatrioaa  Miehad  de  Ifontaigne,  kn^ht 

of  the  order  of  St.  If  idiael,  and  Beatleman  of  die  bed- 

I  chamber  of  hU  Moat  Christian  Ifi^eatj,  tlM  senate  and 

people  of  Rome  have  thai  decreed ; 

'*  ConalderinK  that,  by  ancient  ueace,  thoee  have  ever  been 
eacerlj  adopted  amoogat  os  who,  exodling  In  virtoe  and 
1  nobility,  hate  eerred  and  done  honour  to  the  republic,  or 
;  mif^t  probably  be  expected  to  do  lo ;  we,  full  of  leepect  for 
'  the  example  and  authmrity  of  our  anceaton,  deem  that  it 
beeomee  ue  to  imitate  and  keep  op  thb  laudable  custom. 
Wherefore,  Che  most  illustrious  JUiehaei  de  Montaigne, 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  dtamber  of 
his  Moat  Christian  M^esty,  being  desirous  of  reeeiiing  the 
title  of  Citiaen  of  Rome,  and  being,  firom  the  rank  and  iustie 
of  his  fiunily  and  hia  own  nersonaY  qnalides,  fully  worthy, 
in  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
of  being  enroUed  among  the  dtiaens  of  Rome ;  therefore  the 
aenaui  and  people  of  Rome  are  pleased  to  decree  that  the 


Why  man  doaa 
not  love  to 
know  and  ob- 


W8S  a  paradoxical  command,  anciently  given 
us  by  the  god  at  Delphoe :  *'  Look  into  your- 
self, discover  yourself,  keep  dose  to  yoondf ; 
call  back  your  mind  and  will,  diat  elsewhere 
consume  themselves,  into  yonnelf;  yon  nni 
out,  you  spill  yourself,  carry  a  more  steady 
hand*  Men  betray  vou,  men  spill  you,  men 
steal  you  from  yourself.  Dost  not  thou  see  tbat 
this  world  keeps  all  its  sight  confined  within, 
and  its  eyes  open  to  contemplate  itself?  'TIS 
always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and  with- 
out ;  but  'tis  less  vanity  when  leas  extended. 
'<  Excepting  thee,  O  man,''  said  that  god, "every 
thing  studies  itself  first,  and  has  bounds  to 
its  L&bours  and  desires,  according  to  its  need." 
There  is  nothing  so  empty  and  necessitous  as 
thou,  who  embracest  the  universe.  Thou  art 
the  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  magis- 
trate without  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  abort,  the 
fool  in  the  "play." 


CHAPTER   X. 

OF  MANAGIRO  ORB'S  WILL. 

Psw  Ihings,  in  comparison  of  what  commonly 
afiect  other  men,  move,  or,  to  say  better,  possess 
me ;  for  'tis  but  reason  they  should  concern  a 
man,  provided  they  do  not  tike  possession  of 
him.  I  am  very  solidtous,  both  by  study  and 
reasonm^,  to  enlarge  this  ^vilege  of  insensi- 
bility, which  is  naturally  ruaed  to  a  pretty  high 
degree  in  m6 ;  so  that  consequently  I  espouse 
or  am  very  much  moved  with  very  f(6w  tilings. 
I  have  my  sight  clear  enough,  but  I  ^x  it  upon 
very  few  objects ;  my  sense  delicate  and  ^nder 
enough,  but  an  apprehensipn  and  application 
stubborn  and  neefigent.  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  engage  myself;  as  much  as  in  me  lieaTl 
employ  myself  wholly  upon  myself;  and  in  this 
veiy  subject  should  rather  diooae  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  affection  from  plunging  itself  over 
head  and  ears  into  it,  it  bieing  a  subject  that  I 
possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  over  which 
fortune  has  more  right  than  I ;  so  that  even  so 
much  as  to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  it 
were  necessary  for  me  not  so  passionately  to 


noat  fflnstriona  Ifiehad  de  Montaigne,  aa  a  maa  lidiia  all 
great  qoalitlee,  and  naj  dear  to  the  sacred  city,  ba,  lor  him. 
self  and  his  posterity,  inscribed  a  Boman  citiaen,  entitled  to 
all  the  honours  and  advantages  which  belong  to  thoee  who 
an  ^ther  bora  citiiene  and  patrictana  of  Bome,  or  beewie 
snch  l^ieaaon  of  their  peoiliar  meiite.  And  heraiB  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  deem  that  they  are  paying  a  jnat 
debt,  rather  than  granting  a  mere  fitvonr  {  diat  tkey  are  re- 
ceiring,  rather  than  conferring  a  benefit  on  one,  who,  in 
aeeepnng  the  citisenship  of  Rome,  singularly  honours  and 
adorns  the  city.  The  conservators  have  cauaed  this  dcoee 
to  be  transcribed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  that  it  may  be  deposited  among  the  arddree  of  um 
Capitol ;  and  haTC  caused  this  act  to  be  sealed  with  tke  dty 
seal.  Given  in  the  year  of  Rome  9SS1 ;  and  of  Chriat  IW1« 
this  ISth  of  March, 


"  Okasio  Poaco,  secretaiy  to  the 
and  p^ple  of  Rome, 

**  YiKCBRTio  MAaTOi.1,  oecTstary  to  the 
aenate  and  people  of  Rome.'* 
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covet  and  desire  it  as  to  find  diseases  iDsupport- 
able.  A  man  oa^ht  to  moderate  himself  betwixt 
tlie  hatred  of  pain-  and  tlie  love  of  pleasare,  and 
Plato*  sets  down  a  middle  path  of  life  betwixt 
both.  But  against  such  affections  as  wholly 
carry  me  away  from  myself  and  fix  me  else- 
where, against  tliese,  I  say,  I  oppose  myself 
with  my  utmost  force  and  power.  'Tis  my 
opinion  tliat  a  man  should  lend  himself  to 
others,  and  only  give  himself  to  himself.  Were 
my  will  easy  to  lend  itself  out,  and  to  be 
awaked,  I  should  not  stick  there ;  I  am  too 
tender,  both  by  nature  and  custom  : 

Fogtz  nnim,  Mennque  la  otU  natoi.* 

**  Bora  uid  bred  up  in  aegligenee  and  caw* 
1  flj  firom  buaincM  m  mm  diieue." 

The  hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  ad- 
versary would  at  last  have  the  better,  the  iasoe 
that  would  render .  my  heat  and  obstinacy  dis- 
Rraoefnl,  would  perhaps  vex  me  to  the  last 
degree.  Should  I  set  myself  to  it  at  the  rate 
that  others  do,  my  soul  would  never  have  the 
force  to  bear  the  emotions  and  alarms  that  at^ 
tend  tiiose  who  pursue  and  gran  at  so  much ;  it 
would  immediately  be  disorderea  by  this  inward 
agitation.  If  sometimes  I  have  been  put  upon 
the  management  of  other  men's  affain,  I  have 

{promised  to  take  them  in  hand,  but  not  into  my 
ungs  and  liver ;  to  take  them  upon  me,  not  to 
incorporate  them ;  to  take  pains  for,  but  not  to 
be  impassioned  about,  them.  I  have  a  care  of 
them,  but  I  will  not  brood,  upon  them.  I  have 
enouffh  to  do  to  order  and  govern  the  domestic 
tumults  that  I  have  in  my  own  veins  and  bowels, 
without  introducinp^  a  crowd  of  other  men's 
affairs,  and  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  mv 
own  proper  and  natural  business,  without  med- 
dling with  the  concerns  of  others.  Those  who 
know  how  much  they  owe  to  themselves,  and 
how  many  offices  they  are  bound  to  of  their 
own,  find  tliat  nature  has  siven  them  this  com- 
mission, full  enough  to  keep  them  from  being 
ever  idle :  ''  Thou  hast  business  enough  at 
home,  look  to  that." 

Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire :  their  iiscul- 
ties  are  liot  for  themselves,  but  to  be  employed 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved  them- 
selves; their  hirers  are  in  their  houses,  not 
themselves.  This  common  humour  pleases  not 
me.  We  must  be  thrifty  of  the  liberty  of  our 
tools,  and  never  let  them  out  but  ujpon  just  oc- 
casions, which  are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright. 
Do  but  observe  such  as  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  be  at  every  one's  call,  thej  do  it  indif- 
ferently upon  all,  as  well  upon  little  as  upon 
great  occasions,  in  that  whico  nothing  concerns 
them,  as  much  as  in  what  imports  them  most ; 


•  Ofid.  IWfl.  UL  S.  0. 

•  Seaflcm,  Kpiai,  S9. 

«  Id.  it  Bmtimit  vUm,  t,  S. 

•  BoffiM,  Od.  U.  1.  7. 


they  intrude  themselves  indifferently  wherever 
there  is  business  and  oblieation,  and  are  with- 
out life,  when  not  in  the  bustle  of  afiairs :  In 
negotiis  sunt  negotH  causa  ^  they  only  seek 
business  for  business  sake.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  ^,  as  that  they  cannot  stand 
still ;  like  a  rollmg  stone  that  does  not  stop  till 
it  can  go  no  farther.  Business,  by  a  certain  sort 
of  men, ,  is  thought  a  mark  of  capacity  and 
honour;  their  souls  seek  repose  in  motion,  aa 
children  do  by  being  rockea  in  a  cradle ;  they 
ma}:  pronounce  themselves  as  serviceable  to 
their  friends  as  troublesome  to  themselves.  No 
one  distributes  his  money  to  others,  but  every 
one  distributes  his  time  and  his  life.^  There 
is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  prodigal  as  of 
these  two  things,  of  which  to  be  thrifty  would 
be  both  commendable  and  useful.  I  am  of 
a  quite  contrary  humour;  1  look  to  myself, 
and  commonly  covet  with  no  great  ardour  what 
I  do  desire,  and  desire  little,  and  employ  and 
busy  myself  but  rarely  and  temperately  in  the 
same  way.  Whatever  they  take  in  hand,  they 
do  it  with  their  utmost  power  and  vehemence. 
There  are  so  many  dangerous  steps,  that,  for 
the  more  safety,  we  must  a  litde  lightly 
and  superficialfv  slide  through  the  world, 
and  not  rush  through  it  P&asure  itself  is 
painful  in  its  depth  : 


pcri^nci 
SapfNMitos  onen  doloao.* 

*'  Thoa  npoD  riowiag  cods  dott  touad, 
Umte  dMMlIU  mLm  hid.** 

The  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  me  mayor  of 
their  city  at  a  time  when  I  was  ^^^^^ 
at  a  distance  from  France,*  and  obUgildtoMiT* 
still  more  remote  from  any  such  «&«  odlce  of 
thought.  I  begffed  to  be  excused,  22E"'"~' 
but  f  was  told  that  I  bad  commit- 
ted an  error  in  so  doing,  and  the  (greater, 
because  the  king  had  moreover  interposed  his 
command  in  the  affair.  ^Tis  an  office  that  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  so  much  more  honourable,  as 
it  has  no  other  pay  nor  advanta^  than  the  bare 
honour  of  its  execution.  It  continues  two  yem, 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  second  election, 
which  very  rarely  happens.  .  It  was  so  to  me,^ 
and  had  never  been  so  but  twice  before,  some 
years  ago  to  Monsieur  Lanssac,  and  latelv  to 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  marshal  of  France,  m  wnose 
place  I  succeeded,  and  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de 
Matienon,  marshal  of  France  also.  Proud  of 
so  noble  a  firatemity, 

Utwi|M  boBM  pseb  bdUqnt  mialalar.* 
*■  Both  fit  for  goveniat  ^  P**^  *^  m." 

Fortune  would  have  a  band  in  my  pfomotioo, 


•  Wbea  be  WM  at  th«  bMka  of  Ddla  VUU,  omt  Lueea, 
SMtombw,  1581. 

'  A  Ttrr  dear  prcxrf  thai  th«  people  of  Bordeeiu  were 
■etiefled  mth  hb  edmiatttntlra,  tho«it1i  Belnc  {Dtmtri.  Ifl.) 
IminuatM  the  etmtngj,  withovt  ■eelgning  aaj  gfoaiid  for  uie 
Impvlfttion. 

•JKtid,  si.  058. 
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by  this  particular  circumstance,  which  ehe  put 
in  of  her  owd,  not  altogether  vain ;  for  Alex- 
ander disdained  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth,  who 
came  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  burgess-ship 
of  their  city  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  lay 
before  him  that  Bacchus  ana  Hercules  were 
also  in  tiie  register,  he  thankfully  accepted  the 
offer.* 

At  my  arrival,  I  fiuthfuUy  and  conscienti- 
ously represented  myself  to  them 
The  dwrttter  for  such  as  I  find  myself  to  be ;  a 
S5/to'th«*SSl  ^^  without  memory,  without 
gUtrAtei  of  vip^ilance,  withbut  experience^  and 
Bord«u3L.  without  vigour ;  but  withal  with- 

out hatrM,  without  ambition, 
without  avarice,  and  without  violence.  That 
they  might  be  informed  and  know  what  they 
were  to  expect  from  my  service,  and  being  that 
the  knowledge  they  had  had  of  my  father,  and 
the  honour  tney  had  for  his  memory,  had  been 
the  only  motives  to  confer  this  upon  me,  I 
plainly  told  them  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
any  thing  should  diake  so  great  an  impresnon 
upon  me,  as  their  affairs  and  the  concerns  of 
their  city  had  done  upon  him,  whilst  he  had  the 
same  flrovemment  to  which  they  had  preferred 
me.  I  verv  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  to 
have  seen  nim  in  his  old  age,  tormented  with 
and  solicitotts  about  the  public  affidrs,  neglect- 
ing the  soft  repose  of  his  own  house,  to  which 
the  declension  of  his  age  had  attached  him  for 
several  years  before,  the  management  of  his  own 
affurs,  and  his  health,  and  certainly  despising 
his  own  life,  which  was  in  great  danger  of  oeing 
lost,  by  bein^  engaged  in  long  and  painfiil  jour- 
neys on  thei^  behalf.  Such  was  ne,  and  this 
hnmour  of  his  proceeded  from  a  marvellous 
goodness  of  nature.  Never  was  there  a  more 
charitable  and  popular  spirited  man.  Yet  this 
which  I  commiend  in  others,  I  do  not  love  to 
follow  myself,  and  am  not  without  excuse. 

He  had  heard  that  a  man  must  foi^et  him- 
self for  his  neighbour,  and  that  particular  in- 
dividuals were  in  no  manner  of  consideration 
Whj  th«  MgM  ^  comparison  vnth  the  general 
neommended  concem.  Most  of  the  rules  and 
n«SiSrS>L.  precepts  of  this  world  run  this 
MiTM  for  the  way,  to  dnve  us  out  of  ourselves 
■*hii?****  *"*°  *^*  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
P*""**  public  society :   Uiey  thought  to 

do  a  gpreat  feat,  to  divert  us  from  ourselves, 

E resuming  we  were  but  too  much  fixed  at 
ome,  and  by  a  too  natural  inclination,  and 
Jiave  said  aU  they  could  to  that  purpose ;  for 
'xift  no  new  thing  for  wise  mea  to  preach  things 
as  they  serve,  not  as  they  are.  Truth  has  its 
'Obstructions,  inconveniences,  and  incompati- 
bilities with  us :  we  must  be  often  deceived, 
that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  shut 
our  eyes,  and  stupify  our  understandings,  to 
redress  and  amend  them:  Imperiti  emmjudi- 


1  Seaeem,  4»Rtm^fieUB^  t  IS.  and  Platareh,  €fiht  Three 
Forme  of  OffwnuMMf ,  in  reUtiac  Chu  aneedole,  do  not  men- 
tion Baechua.  nuterdi  namea  tne  Megariane,  instead  of  the 
CerimtJUmite* 


cantf  et  qui  Jrequenter  in  hoc  ipman  fallen£ 
sunif  ne  errent.*  "  For  the  ignorant  jodge,  and 
therefore  are  oft  to  be  deceive^,  lest  they  sboold 
err."  When  they  prescribe  us  to  iove  three, 
four,  fifty  degrees  of  things  above  oanelvea, 
they  do  like  archers,  who,  to  hit  the  mark, 
take  their  aim  a  ereat  deal  4iigher  than  the 
butt :  to  set  a  crooKed  stick  strught,  we  bcod 
H  the  contrwy  way. 

I  take  it  that  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  m»  we 
see  in  all  other  religions,  there  were  appmrent 
mysteries  to  be  shown  to  the  people,  and  othen, 
more  secret  and  high,  that  were  only  to  be 
shown  to  such  as  were  professed:  'tis  likely 
that  in  ti^ese  the  true  point  of  friendship  that 
every  one  owes  to  himself  is  to  be  found ;  not 
a  false  friendship,  that  makes  us  embrace  glory, 
knowledge,  riches,  and  the  like,  with  a  prin- 
cipal and  immoderate  affisction,  as  membons  of 
our  being,  nor  an  indiscreet  and  efiemittnte  i 
friendship,  wherein  it  happens,  as  with  ivy,  ' 
that  decays  and  ruins  the  walb  it  embraees ;  \ 
but  iEi  sound  and  regular  friendship,  equally 
useftil  and  nkasant.  Who  knows  the  daties 
of  this  frienoship,  and  practises  them,  is  troly 
of  the  cabinet  council  of  the  moses,  and  fans 
attained  the  summit  of  human  wisdom  and  our 
happiness :  such  ,a  one,  exactly  knowing  what 
he  owes  to  himself,  will  in  his  part  find  that 
he  ought  to  apply  ^e  use  of  the  worid  and  of 
other  men  to  himself  and,  to  do  this,  to  eontri- 
bute  to  the  public  society  ^e  duties  and  offices 
appertaining  to  him.  Who  does  not  in  some 
sort  live  to  others,  does  not  live  moch  to  him- 
self: Qut  sUn  amieua  esf,  §eit0  bune  amiatm 
ornmbua  esse.'  "  He  who  is  his  own  friend  is 
a  friend  to  everybody  else."  The  prineipal 
charge  we  have  is,  to  every  one  his  own  con- 
duct, and  'tis  for  this  that  we  are  here.  Aa  he 
who  should  forget  to  live  a  virtoous  and  holy 
life,  and  should  think  he  acquitted  hinoelf  of 
his  duty  in  instructing  and  training  up  othen 
to  it  would  be  a  ibol ;  even  so  he  who  SLoandons 
his  own  particular  healthful  and  pleasant  living 
to  serve  others,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong  ' 
and  an  unnatural  course. 

I  would  not  that  men  ahonld 
refuse,  in  the  emplo^ents  they 
take  upon  them,  their  attention, 
pains,  their  eloquence,  *and  their 
sweat  and  blood,  in  time  of 
need : 

Non  ipie  pro  caria  amidf, 
Antpatria  timidoa  pcrixe  t7 

"  And  for  hia  friend  or  eoimtiy**  good 
Would  never  foar  to  apill  hie  blood  :■* 

but  'tis  only  as  a  loan,  and  incidentally ;  hia 
mind  being  always  in  repose  and  in  health; 
not  without  action,  bittwitnout  vexation,  with- 
out passion.  To  be  simply  doing  costs  him  so 
little  that  he  acts  even  sleeping ;  but  he  must 


nanage  it  wiA 


eqoky. 


*  QuintiUan.  IrntU,  Ormi,  II.  I/. 

*  Seneca,  Spiet*  0. 

*  Boraee,  Od,  4. 9*  51* 
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•et  oa  the  motion  with  dkieretion ;  for  the  body 
Feeeiveo  the  offices  inpoeed  upon  it,  just  aocoid-^ 
log  to  what  they  are ;  the  mind  often  extends, 
and  makes  them  heavier  at  its  own  expense, 
giving   them  what  measure  it  pleases.    Men 
perform  like  things  with  seversil  sorts  of  en* 
desiToar,  and  different  contentions  of  the  will : 
the  one  does  well  enough  without  the  other ; 
for  how  many  people  hazard  themselves  every 
day  in  war,  without  any  concern  which  way  it 
Mes,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  dangers  of 
oattleB,  the  loss  of  which  will  not  break  their 
next  night's  sleep  7    And  such  a  man  may  be 
at  home,  out  or  daneer,  which  he  durst  not 
have  looked  upon,  who  is  more  passionately 
concerned  for  the  inue  of  this  war,  and  whose 
soul  is  more  anxious  about  events,  than  the 
soldier  who  stakes  his  life  and  blood  in  the 
quarrel.      I  could  have   engaged    myself  in 
public  employments,  without  quitting  myself 
a  nail's  breadth,  and  have  given   myself  to 
others  without  abandoning  myself.    This  sharp- 
ness and  violence  of  desires  more  hinders  than 
it  advances  the  execution  of  what  we  un* 
dertake,*  fills  us  with  impatience  against  slow 
or  contrary  events,  and  with  heat  and  sus- 
picion against  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
I   we  never  carry  on  that  thing  well  by  which 
we  are  prepossessed  and  led : 

Mala 


'<  For  om  test  doth  tttnj  oa  tUngo  iU.** 

He  who  therein  employs  only  his  Judgment 
and   address   proceeds   more   cheerfully:    he 
counterfeits,  he  gives  way,  he  defers  all  things 
at  his  ease,  aoconiing  to  the  necessities  of  occa- 
sions ;  he  fails  in  hii  attempts,  without  trouble 
and   affliction,  ready  and  entire   for  a  new 
effort ;  he^  always  ndes  bridle  in  hand.    In 
him  who  is  drunk  with  violent  and  tyrannic 
intention,  we  see  of  necessity  much  imprudence 
and  injustice:   the  impetuosity  of  his  desire 
carries  him  away;  these  are  rash  motions,  and, 
if  fortune  does  not  very  much  assist,  of^  very 
«^.v  ^        little  fruit.   Philosophy  wills  that 
thcacDt  oTor    ^.  the  revenge  of  injuries  re- 
fcaeetMght  to    ceived  we  should  strip  ourselves 
witCuftDMr.    ®^  choler,  not  that  tiSe  chastise- 
^^'    ment  should  be  less,  but,  on  the 
contnury,  that  the  revenge  may  be  the  better 
and  more  heavy,  which  it  conceives  will  be  by 
this  impetuosity  hindered.    For  anger  does  not 
only  trouble,  but  of  itself  does  also  weary,  the 
arm  of  those  who  chastise;  this  fire  benambs 
and  wsstes  their  force :  as  in  precipitation,  fes' 
Unatio  tarda  es^,*  '« haste  feUm  itself:  Ip8a 
te  velodtaa  impHcatJ*    For  esample,  according 
to  what  I  commonly  see,  avarice  has  no  greater 
impediment  than  itself;    the  more  bent  and 

I  «  Omuls  liBi«  eafiiditai  ipM  MA  In  id,  ia  qood  propont, 
opponitar."— Senoca,  d«  /ra,  L  IS. 
*  Sutiui,  TheMd,  x.  704. 
>  Qnhitat  Cortitti,  U.  9-  IS. 
«  8«iMa,  Efiai,  44.,  whoM  wofdo  oio  rilghtly  dURaraot. 
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vigoroos  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes  together,  and 
commonly  sooner  erows  rich,  when  disguised 
•in  a  vizor  of  liberality. 

A  very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  particular 
friend  of- mine,  had  like  to  have  cracked  his 
brains  by  a  too  passionate  attention  and  affec- 
tion to  the  afiairs  of  a  certain  prince,  his 
master  ;*  which  master  has  thus  set  himself  out 
to  me : — '*  That  he  foresees  the  weight  of  acci- 
dents as  well  IBS  another ;  but  that  in  those  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  he  presently  resolves 
upon  suffering;  in  others,  having  taken  all 
the  necessary  precaution,  which,  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  understanding,  he  can  presently  do,  he 
quietly  awaits  what  may  follow."  And,  in 
truth,  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  maintain  a 
great  nonchalance  and  liberty  of  action,  and 
serenity  of  countenance,  in  very  great  and  dif- 
ficult affiurs;  I  find  him  much  (greater  and 
of  greater  capacity  in  adverse  than  prosperous 
fortune;  his  losses  are  to  him  more  fflorions 
than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  tnan  his 
triumph. 

Do  but  consider  that,  even  in  vain  and  frivo- 
lous actions,  as  at  chMs,  tennis, 
and   the   like,  this   eager   and    it  b  aa  odvu- 
ardent  enga^ng  with   an   im-    SSJ^JS?* 

.  ,  *?^.   o      ...».•  to  keep  coo  • 

petuoos  desire  immediately  throws  tamper,  both  ia 
the  mind  and  members  mto  in-  tsfanBdioee. 
discretion  and  disorder;  a  man 
confounds  and  hinders  himself:  he  that  caniei 
himself  the  most  moderately,  both  towards  gain 
and  loss,  has  always  his  wits  about  him ;  the 
less  peevish  and  passionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  much  more  advantageoosly  and  surely. 

As  to  tiie  rest,  we  hinder  the  mind's  seizure 
and  hold,  in  ffiving  it  so  many  things  to  seize 
upon :  some  things  we  are  only  to  otter  to  it,  to 
tie  others  to  it,  and  others  to  incorporate  with 
it:  it  can  feel  and  discern  all  things,  but 
ouffht  to  feed  on  nothing  but  itself,  and  should 
be  instructed  in  what  properly  concerns  itself, 
that  is  properly  of  its  own  naving  and  sub- 
stance. The  laws  of  nature  teach  us  exactly 
what  we  need.  After  the  sag^  have  told  us 
that,  according  to  nature,  no  one  is  indigent, 
and  that  every  one  is  so  according  to  opinion,* 
diey  very  subtly  distinguish  betwixt  the  de- 
sires that  proceea  from  her  and  those  that  pro- 
ceed fit>m  the  disorder  of  our  own  fimcy :  those 
of  which  we  can  see  the  end  are  hers;  those 
that  fly  before  us,  and  of  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  are  our  own.  Want  of  goods  is  easily 
repaired ;  poverty  of  soul  is  urreparable : 


Nam  d,  quod  eatie  oet  hooUai.  id  lOtU  aw  , 

Hoe  nt  ent ;  nuae,  qaom  hoe  noo  eat,  qm  erodimu 

Oivitiae  oUaa  aoimom  on  czplara  poteate7> 

'*  If  what's  for  aaaa  eaoogh  eooogh  eoold  bo* 
It  weie  enough  t  bat  a»  we  plainly  mo 

'    That  won't  Miflioe.  how  I  can  e'er  beliefo 
That  aoj  wealth  mj  mind  eooteat  eaa  gi?e  7" 


*  Probablj  the  King  of  NaTSRO,  aftorwarda  Henry  IV.  of 


X>M.  16. 

J  lioeal.  ti^.  ▼.  mpud  Nomimm  MureeOmm,  ▼.  f  OS. 
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Socrates  seeing  a  great  quantity  of  ricbes, 
jewels,  and  furniture  of  great  value,  carried  in 
pomp  through  the  city :  "  How  many  thinp," 
said  he,  "  do  I  not  desire !"'  Metrodorus  hved 
on  twelve  ounces  a  day  ;  Epicurus  upon  less  f 
Metrocles  slept  in  winter  abroad  among  sheep; 
in  summer  in  the  cloisters  of  churches .  Suffix 
cit  adid  natura^  qtiod  pascit,*  **  Nature  pro- 
vides for  its  own  exigences."  Cleantbes  hved 
-by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  boasted, 
''  That  Cleantbes,  if  he  would,  could  maintain 
yet  another  Cleantbes."' 

If  that  which  natvre  exactly  and  originally 
WhjhiaiMeM.  requires  of  us  for  the  conserva- 
aities  nay  be  tlon  of  our  being  be  too  little  (as, 
extended  %         jn  truth,  what  it  is  and  how  very 

httie  beyond  t  ,..  .  •   i.  •       i 

theneceaaerj  cheap,  life  may  be  maintained 
demands  of  cannot  be  better  made  out  than 
nature.  ^^  ^jjj^  consideration  ;  that  it  is 

so  little  that  by  its  littleness  it  escapes  tlie  gripe 
and  shock  of  fortune^,  let  us  dispense  with  a 
little  more ;  let  us  call  every  one  of  our  habits 
and  conditions  nature;  let  us  tax  and. treat 
ourselves  by  this  measure ;  let  us  stretch  our 
appurtenances  and  accounts  so  far ;  for  so  far 
I  lancy  we  have  some  excuse.  Custom  is  a 
second  nature,  .and  no  lefls  poweifful.  What  is 
wanting  to  my  custom  I  hold  to  be  wanting  to 
me;  and  I  should  be  almost  as  well  content 
that  they  took  away  my  life,  as  take  me  far 
from  the  way  wherein  I  liave  so  long  lived. 
I  am  no  more  in  a  condition  for  any  great 
change,  nor  to  put  myself  into  a  new  and  un- 
wonted course,  though  never  so  much  to  my 
advantage.  'Tis  past  the  time  for  me  to  become 
other  than  what  I  am ;  and  as  I  should  com- 

Klain  of  any  ^reat  adventure  that  should  now 
efal  me,  that  it  came  not  in  time  to  be  enjoyed : 

Quo  mihl  fortonn,  d  non  eonceditor  nti  7* 

"  For  what  are  fortane'e  |^,  If  I'm  denied 
•  Their  cheerfol  «se  ?'* 

so  should  I  complain  of  any  inward  acquest. 
It  were  almost  better  never,  than  so  late,  to 
become  an  honest  man,  and  well  understanding 
ki  living,  when  a  man  has  no  longer  to  live. 
I,  who  am  goinff,  would  readily  resign  to  any 
new  comer  -all  toe  wisdom  I  have  acquired  for 
the  world's  commerce :  "  after  meat  comes 
mustard."  I  want  no  goods  of  which  I  can 
make  no  use  ;  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  him 
that  has  lost  his  bead  ?  'Tis  adding  insult  to 
injury  for  fortune  to  offer  lis  presento  that  will 
onlv  inspire  us  with  a  just  despite  that  we 
had  them  not  in  their  due  season.  Guide  me 
no  more,  I  can  no  longer  go.  Of  so  many 
parts  as  make  a  perfect  man,  patience  suffices. 


1  Cioero,  Ttue.  Qtum.  ▼.  S9. 

*  Seneca,  EpM.  18. 

*  Plntareh,  Thmt  Vice  alone  i$  amfMemi  fe  moAe  a  man 
miftwnjiM. 

*  Seneca,  Epitt.  90. 

*  It  was  Zeno  who  aaid  this  of  deanthee,  hU  diadole. 


Give  an  excellent  treble  to  a  ofaorister  that  Im 
rotten  lungs,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit  exiled 
in  the  deserts  of  .Arabia.  There  needs  no  art 
to  further  a  fall;  the  end  finds  itself  of  Itself, 
at  the  condosion  of  everjr  afiair.  My  worid  b 
at  an  end,  mv  form  expired ;  I  belone  to  the 
past,  and  am  oonnd  to  authorise  it,  and  to  con- 
form my  end  to  it.  I  will  here  mention,  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  recent  eclipse  by  tbe 
pope  of  ten  days,?  has  taken  me  so  low  that  I 
cannot  well  set  used  to  it ;  I  belong  to  the  years 
wherein  we  Kept  another  kind  of  acconnt.  So 
ancient  and  so  long  a  custom  challenges  and 
calls  me  back  to  it;  I  am  constrained  to  be 
somewhat  heretical  in  this  point :  impatient  of 
any,  even  though  a  corrective  innovation.  My 
imagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushes 
me  ten  days  forward  or  backwaiti,  and  is  ever 
murmuring  in  my  ears,  "  This  rule  concents 
those  who  are  going  to  be."  If  health  itself, 
sweet  as  it  is,  returns  to  roe  by  fits,  'tis  rather  to 

five  me  cause  of  regret  than  fruition  of  itself; 
have  no  place  left  to  keep  it  in.  Time  leaves 
me,  without  which  nothing  can  be  possessed. 
Oh,  what  little  account  should  I  make  of  those 
^reat  elective  dignities  that  I  see  in  such  esteem 
in  the  world,  that  nre  never  conferred  but  upon 
men  who  are  taking  leave  of  it,  in  whom  tfiey 
do  not  so  much  regard  how  well  he  will  dis- 
charge his  trust,  as  how  short  his  administration 
will  be ;  from  die  very  entry  they  look  at  the 
exit.  In  short,  I  am  about  to  finish  thb  nmn, 
and  not  to  rebuild  another.  By  long  habit 
this  form  is,  in  me,  turned  into  substance,  and 
fortune  into  nature. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  every  one  of  us  feeble 
creatures  is  excusable  in  thinking  that  to  be  his 
own  which  is  comprised  under  this  measure ; 
but  withal,  beyond  these  limits,  'tis  nothing 
but  confusion;  'tis  the  largest  extent  we  can 
grant  to  our  own  claim.  The  more  businesB 
we  create  ourselves,  the  more  we  amplify  oar 
possession,  so  much  more  do  we  expose  our- 
selves to  the  blows  and  adversities  of  fortone.' 
The  career  of  our  desires  oneht  to  be  dicum- 
scribed,  and  restrained  to  a  snort  limit  of  near 
and  contiguous  conveniences ;  and  ought  more- 
over, to  perform  their  course,  ttot  in  a  right  line, 
that  ends  elsewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  or  which 
the  two  points  by  a  short  wheel  meet  and  ter- 
minate in  ourselves.  Actions  that  are  carried 
on  without  this  reflection  (a  near  and  essential 
reflection  I  mean),  such  as  those  of  ambitious 
and  avaricious  men,  and  many  more  who  ran 
point  blank,  and  whose  career  always  carries 
them  before  themselves,  such  actions,  I  say, 
are  erroneous  and  sickly. 

Most  of  our  business  is  &rce:  Mwuku  urn- 


•  Horaee,  EnUt.  i.  ft,  IS. 

f  Greffoiy  XIII.,  who  in  1S8S  had  the  calendar  allond  hf 
Louie  lilio,  Peler  Chacon,  and  (%Tiito|Acr  Clavina.  In 
Fcence  thejr  made  the  alteratioa  bj  ekippiBf  at  ooee  ften 
the  0th  to  the  SOth  of  December,  15SS. 

*  **  L*homoM  tient  per  eee  voeiix  a  mille  cheeee :  ploi  A 
ang:mente  eee  attaeheraena,  plus  il  nnllipUa  eai  pdaee.**— 
Booneau,  EmUe,  liv.  t. 
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An  boneat  man 
is  not  cor- 
rupted bj  the 
employment  ha 


vernuexercet  kistrionican,  ^*  All 
the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players." 
We  must  play  our  part  well,  but 
withal  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed 
personage ;  we  must  not  make  a  real  essence  of 
Ik    mask   and  outward  appearance,  nor  of  a 
atraof  e  person  oar  own ;  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  a&in  from  the  shirt ;  'tis  enough  to  meal 
the   face  without  mealing  the  breast.    I  see 
aome  who  transform  and  transubstantiate  them- 
selves into  as  many  new  shapes  and  new  beings 
as  they  undertake  employments,  and  who  pre- 
late themselves  even  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
carry  their  office  along  with  them,  even  to  the 
dose  stool:  I  cannot  make  them  distinguish 
tlie  salutations  that  are  made  to  them  from 
those  made  to  their  commission,  their  train,  or 
their  mule  :  Tariquam  n  fortune  permittunty 
etiam  ut  naturam  dedUcant ;'  "  They  so  much 
give  themselves  up  to  fortune  as  even  to  for- 
get  nature:"   they  swell  and  puff  up  their 
souls,  and  their  natural  wa^  of  speaking,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  their  maeisterial  place. 
The  .mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  Montaigne  have 
ever  been  two,  by  very  nutnifest  separation. 
To  be  an  jidvocate  or  a  treasurer,  a  man  must 
I  not  be  ignorant  of  the  knavery  of  such  calling  \ 
an  honest  man  is  not  accountable  for  the  vice 
'  or  folly  of  his  business,  and  yet  ought  not  to 
refuse  to  take  the  calling  upon  him ;  'tis  the 
custom  of  his  country,  and  there  is  money  to 
be  got  by  it ;  a  man  must  live  ^  b^  the  world, 
and  make  his  best  of  it,  such  as  itns.    But  the 
iudgment  of  an  emperor  ought  to  be  above 
his   empire,  and  view  and  consider  it  as  an 
accident ;  and  he  ought  to  know  how  to  enjoy, 
himself  apart   from  it,  and   to  communicate 
himMlf  as  James  and  Peter,  to  himself  at  least. 
I  cannot  engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  en- 
tire ;  when  my  will  ffives  me  to  a  party,  'tis 
not  with  so  violent  an  obligation 
Honteigne,  by    that  my  judgment  is  infected  with 
SJ?r3&*»ot    »t.    Inthepresent  broils  of  this 
etpouM  ito         kingdom,  my  interest  in  the  one 

mJ '  i^lra^    ""^^  ^"*  "^^  made  me  forget  either 
whiouiM.  the  laudable  qualities  oF  some  of 

our  adversaries,  nor  those  that  are 
reproacfaable  in  my  own  party.  People  gene- 
•raUy  adore  all  of  tneir  own  side ;  for  m^  part  1 
do  not  so  much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those 
of  mine;  a  good  book  has  never  the  worse 
grace  for  being  written  against  me.  The  knot 
of  the  controversy  exoeptra,  I  have  always  kept 
mvaelf  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference : 
ifeqiu  extra  necessitates  belli  prtecipuum 
odium  gero  .**  "  And  have  no  express  hatred 
beyond  the  necessity  of  war :"  for  which  I  am 
plessed  with  myself,  and  the  more,  because  I 
lee  others  commonly  fail  in  the  contrarv  way. 
Sach  as  extend  their  anger  and  hatred  beyond 
the  dispute  in  question,  as  most  men  do,  shew 

^^g^, -  -  1       ■        ^m  ■ 

t  PWwiM.  m^  John  of  Salbbary,  Pttieraiie.  Ui.  8. 
>  Qaintw  Cufttw,  lai.  S.  IS. 
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that  tlipy  spring  from  some  other  occasion  and 
particular  cause ;  like  one  who,  beiu^  cured  of 
an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  oy  which 
it  appears  that  the  ulcer  had  another  more  con- 
cealed beeinning.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
concerned  in  the  common  cause,  because  it  is 
wounding  to  the  state  and  common  interest,  but 
are  only  nettled  by  reason  of  their  private  and 
particular  concern:  this  is  why  tney  are  so 
especially  animated,  beyond  justice  and  public 
reason  :  Non  tarn  omnia  universiyguam  ea  gum 
ad  quemque  pertinerenty  singuli  carpebant.* 
"  Every  one  was  not  so  much  angrv  against 
thines  in  general,  as  against  those  that  por- 
ticouurly  concerned  himself."  I  would-  have 
matters  go  well  on  our  side ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
I  shall  not  run  mad.  I  am  heartily  for  the 
right  party ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  he  taken 
notice  of  for  an  especial  enemy  to  others,  and 
beyond  the  general  quarrel.  I  am  a  mortal 
enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure :  "  He  is 
of  the  leaffuci  because  he  admires  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  He  is  astonished  at  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's valour  and  diligence,  and  therefore  he 
is  a  Hu^enot.  He  finds  such  and  such  faults 
in  the  king,  and  therefore  he  is  seditions  in  his 
heart ;"  and  I  would  not  grant  to  tlie  magis- 
trate that  he  did  well  in  condemning  a  book, 
because  it  had  placed  a  heretic^  among*  the  best 
poets  of  the  time.  Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of 
a  thief  that  he  has  a  handsome  leg  ? '  Because  a 
woman  is  a  strumpet,  most  it  n^s  follow  that 
she  has  a  stinking  breath  7  Did  thejr,  in  the 
wiser  ages,  revoke  the  proud  title  of  Capitolinus, 
they  hwl  before  conferred  upon  Marcus  Man- 
h'us,  as  the  preserver  of  religion  and  the  pablic 
liberty;  did  they  damn  the  memory  of  his 
liberality,  his  feats  of  arms,  and  the  military 
recompense  granted  to  his  virtue,  because  he 
afterwards  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  to  the 
prejudice  of  tne  laws  of  his  country  ?  If  they 
take  a  hatred  against  an  advocate,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be  eloquent.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  zeal  that  poshes  on 
worthy  men  to  the  like  fismlts.  For  my  part  I 
can  say  :  ''  such  an  one  does  this  ill,  and  tliat 
well  and  virtuously."  So,  in  the  prognostics 
or  sinister  events  of  afihirs,  they  will  have  every 
one,  in  his  own  party,  blind  or  a  blockhead ; 
and  our  persuasion  and  judgment  be  subser- 
vient, not  to  truth,  but  to  ue  project  of  our 
desires.  I  should  rather  incline  towards  the 
other  extreme,  so  much  do  I  fear  beine  suborned 
by  my  desire ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  I 
am  a  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that 
I  wish. 

I  have  in  my  time  seen  wonders  in  the  way  ol 
an  indiscreet  and  prodigious  iaci-  i^  indiaoMt 
lity  in  people  to  suffer  their  ho|ies  feeUUy  of  peo- 
and  belief  to  be  led  and  governed  0*  « ■«2f^«»' 
which  way  has  best  pleased  and  b,  iapoMd 
served  their  leaders,  through  a    vpoa  bjths 


'  lArj,  xxxir.  ad. 

*  Theodoro  Boia,  whoM  poean  ha?o  alrwuij  boca  w^ 
fsiTed  to* 
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oTft  haodred  misCakeB  one  upon  an- 
other, and  througli  dreamt  and 
phantasoM.  I  no  more  wonder  at  those  who 
have  been  blinded  and  led  by  the  noee  by  the 
ape*s  tricks  of  ApoUonios  and  Mahomet.  Their 
sense  and  underrtanding  is  absolutely  taken 
away  by  their  pasuon :  their  diacretion  has  no 
longer  any  other  choice  than  that  which  smiles 
upon  them,  and  soppcwts  their  canse.  I  prin- 
cipally obserred  that  in  the  beginning  of  onr 
intestine  distempers:*  this  other,  which  is 
sprung  up  since,  in  indtadon,  has  surpassed  it : 
by  which  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  quality  in- 
separable from  popular  errors;  after  the  first 
that  sets  out,  opinions  drive  on  one  another  like 
waves  with  the  wind ;  you  are  not  part  of  the 
body,  if  you  utter  a  word  of  objection,  and  do 
do  not  follow  the  common  run.  But  doubtless 
they  wrong  the  just  side,  when  they  go  about 
to  assist  It  with  fraud ;  I  have  ever  been 
against  that  practice:  'tis  only  fit  to  work 
upon  weak  heads;  for  the  sound,  there  are 
surer  and  more  honest  ways  to  keep  up  their 
oouiage,  and  to  excuse  adverse  accidents. 
Heaven  never  saw  a  greater  animosity  dian 
that  betwixt  Cesar  and  Pompey, 
PM^y,^  OOT  e^w  will ;  and  yet  I  obeorve, 
Zd^p^ip!y*i  methinks,  in  those  fine  souls  a 
WW  ind  that       great    moderation    towards   one 

SSTaiuJ!**'*    another;  it  was   a  jealousy  of 
'^  honour  and  command,  whidi  did 

not  transport  them  to  a  fnriouaand  indiscreet 
hatred,  and  that  was  without  malignity  and 
detraction :  In  thdr  hottest  exploits  upon  one 
another,  1  discover  some  traces  of  respect  and 
good-will ;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion  that, 
bad  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  radier 
have  done  hit  business  without  the  ruin  of  the 
other,  than  with  it  Take  notice  how  different 
matters  were  with  Marius  and  Sylla. 

We  must  not  precipitate  ourselves  so  head- 
long after  our  afiections  and  interest.  As,  when 
I  was  Toung,  I  opposed  the  promss  of  love, 
which  I  peroeiyed  to  advance  too  mst  upon  me, 
and  had  a  care  lest  it  should  at  last  become  so 
pleasing  as  to  force,  captivate,  and  wholly  re- 
duce me  to  its  qaercy^  so  I  do  the  same  npon  all 
other  occasions,  where  my  will  is  running  on 
with  too  warm  an  appetite ;  I  lean  opposite  to 
the  side  it  inclines  too,  as  I  find  it  going  to 
plunge  and  make  itself  drunk  with  its  own 
wine :  I  evade  nourishing  its  pleasure  so  far, 
that  I  cannot  recoyer  it  without  infinite  loss. 
Souls  Uiat,  through  thdr  own  stupidity,  only 
discern  things  by  halves,  have  this  happiness, 
that  they  smart  the  less  with  hurtful  things : 
'tis  a  spiritual  leprosy  that  has  some  sliew  of 
health,  and  such  a  health  as  philosophy  does 
not  altogether  contemn ;  but  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  call  it  wisdom,  as  we  often  do.  And 
after  this  manner  a  man  mocked  Diogenes,  who, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  stark  naked,  went 


>  Lurtiat,  14^  ^  XNdfciMt.    PluUrch,  ApotJkegtiu  qf 
tkt  Laetdm  wowfaiM. 
*  PIttCaich,  AptMegmt  9/ the  Kimgn.' 


hugging  an  image  of  snow  for  a  trial  of  hii 
patience ;  seeingbim  in  this  ezetcise :  *'  Ait 
thou  very  cold?"  said  he ;  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied DWnes;  "Why,  then,"  nid  the 
other,  **  what  gpreat  and  exemplary  thing  do« 
thou  think  thou  art  doing  now  ?"  ^  To  estimate 
a  man's  firmness,  we  must  know  what  bii 
suffering  is. 

But  souls  that  are  to  meet  with  advene 
events,  and  the  injuries  of  fortune  in  their  depdt 
and  sharpness^  that  are  to  weigh  and  taste  them 
according  to  their  natural  weight  and  sharp- 
ness, let  such  shew  their  skill  in  avoiding  the 
causes,  and  diyertin^  the  blow.  What  did  Kinr 
Cotys  do  ?  He  paid  liberally  for  the  rich  sad 
beautiful  service  of  porcelain  that  had  bea 
brought  him ;  but,  seeing  it  wasexceediagly  brit- 
tle, he  immediately  broke  it,  in  order  to  nrevent 
so  easy  a  matter  of  displeasure  against  nts  ser- 
vants.' In  like  msiiner,  I  haye  _ 
willingly  avoided  all  confauon  in 
my  a&irs,  and  never  coveted  to 
have  my  estate  contiguous  to 
those  of  my  relations,  and  those 
with  whom  I  coveted  a  strict 
finendship ;  whence  matter  of  nn- 
kindnesB  and  fallings-out  often  proceed.  I  for- 
merly loved  cards  and  dice,  but  have  long  since 
left  them  off",  only  for  this  reason,  that  UicMigfa 
I  carry  my  losses  as  handsomely  as  another,  I 
was  not  quiet  within.  Let  a  man  of  honour, 
who  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  lie,  and  who 
will  not  take  a  scurvy  excuse  for  satbfactioo, 
avoid  occasions  of  dispute.  I  shun  melancholic 
and  sou^-natured  men  as  I  would  tlie  pla^e; 
and  in  matters  I  cannot  talk  of  without  emotion 
and  concern,  I  never  meddle,  if  not  compelled 
by  duty :  MeUus  turn  mcipieni  ytiam  dtn- 
nentf  '^  Tis  better  not.  to  begin,  tlian  to 
desist."  The  surest  way,  then,  is  to  prepare 
one's-self  before  the  occasion. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  wise  men  have 
taken  another  way,  and  have  not  feared  to 
grapple  and  engage  to  the  utmost  upon  several 
subjects:  these  are  confident  of  their  owa 
strength,  under  cover  of  which  they  protect 
tliemselves  in  all  ill  successes,  making  their 
patience  wrestle  and  contend  with  disaster : 

Velat  mpoi,  Tutam  qiue  piodit  in  Kqaor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiU,  expotUqiM  ponio, 
Villi  cunctmn  atqne  minM  peifeii  cceUqoe 
I|N«  immoca  mMiefM.* 


"  Re,  like  %  toUd  rock  hj  mu  indoted, 
To  Tmgins  winds  and  roaring  waves  opposed, 
fVom  bis  prood  summit,  looking  down,  disdyiae 
Their  empty  meoace,  and  anmored  remaiaa." 

Let  US  never  attempt  these  examples ;  we  shall 
never  come  up  to  them.  They  set  Uiemselves 
resolutely,  and  without  trouble,  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  to  which  all  the  ffood 
they  can  contrive  or  perform  is  due:  this  is 
too  much  and  too  rude  for  our  common  souls  to 


>  Seneca,  KfUi,  7S« 
4  MnM,  a.  608. 
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undergo.    Calo  gaye  up  the  noblest  life  that 
ever  was  npon  tois  aoooant;  bat  it  k  for  m 
smaller  men  to  fly  from  the  ttorm  at  far  at  we 
can ;  we  oaght  to  thon  pain,  instead  of  culti- 
vating patience,  and  dip  under  ihe  blows  we 
cannot   parry.     Zeno-  seeiDs  GbremoDidei,  a 
young  man  whom  he  loveOf  diaw  near  to  sit 
down  by  him,  suddenly  started  up,  and  Cle- 
anthes  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  did  so: 
**  I  hear,"  said  he,  ^  that  physkniuis  especially 
order  repose,  and  forbid  emotion,  in  all  ex- 
citements."^   Socrates  does  not  say :  **  Do  not 
surrender  to  the  charms  of  beauty ;  stand  your 
ground,  and  do  your  utmost  to  oppose  it." 
^  Fly  it,"  says  he,  **  shun  the  sight  and  en- 
counter of  it,  as  of  a  powerful  poison,  that 
darts  and  wounds  at  a  distance."'  *  And  hb 
good  disciple,'  either  feigning  or  reciting,  but 
m  my  opinion  rather  reciting  than  feigning, 
the  rare  perfections  of  that  great  Cyrus,  makes 
him  distrustful  of  his  own  strensth  to  relist  the 
charms  of  the  divine  beauty  of  the  illustrious 
Panthea,  his  captive,  and  committing  the  visit- 
ing and  keeping  of  her  to  another,  who  could 
not  have  so  much  licence  as  himself.    And  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  Uke  meaner :  ''  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ."*    We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason 
may  not  be  combated  and  overcome  by  conen- 
piseenoe,  but  that  it  should  not  be  eo  much  as 
tried  by  it ;  that  we  should  not  be  brought  into 
a  state  wherein  we  should  have  so  much  as  to 
suffer  the  approaches,  solicitations,  and  tempta- 
tions of  sin ;  and  we  bee  of  Almighty  Ood  to 
keep  our  consciences  qmety  fully  and  perfecUy 
delivered  from  all  commerce  of  evU. 

Such  as  say  that  they  have  reason  for  their 
avenginj^  passion,  or  any  other  sort  of  trouble- 
some agitation  of  mind,  do  often  say  true^  as 
thines  now  are,  bat  not  as  ther  were ;  they 
speak  to  ot  whan  ^e  causes  of  toeir  error  are 
nourished  and  advanced  by  themselves:  bat 
look  back,  recal  these  causes  to  their  beginning, 
and  there  you  will  put  them  to  a  nonplus* 
Will  they  nave  their  fault  less,  for  bein^  of 
Ion|[er  continuance ;  think  they  of  an  unjust 
begpnning  the  sequel  can  be  just?  Whoever 
desires  the  good  of  his  countrv,  as  I  do,  with- 
out fretting  and  pining,  will  be  troubled, 
but  will  not  swoon  to  see  it  threatened  either 
with  its  own  ruin,  or  a  not  less  ruinous  con- 
tinuance: poor  vessel,  that  the  waves,  the 
wind,  and  the  pilot,  toss  and  steer  to  so  con- 
trary designs ! 

In  tan  dlwMt  BMifiilcrt 
Vflntos,  «t  iui4a,  tnkvnt.* 

« 

He  who  does  not  ^pe  after  the  favour  of 

Srinces,  as  after  a  thing  he  cannot  live  without, 
oes  not  much  concern  himself  at  the  coldness 
of  their  reception  and  countenance,  nor  at  the 
inconstancy  of  their  wills.    He  who  does  not 


1  Un^9M,I4f9  9/Zm0, 

*  Xeaopboo,  Memoir  upon  SoeruUB,  I.  8.  IS. 
>  id.  Cwnpm^im,  1.  8.  S.  fte. 

4  Si.  Matthew,  vi.  IS. 

*  MoBtaigne  hu  trmatlated  Ikt  qnotatioB  belsra  giiriiig  it. 
IkaowDotwhothcMitlMria.    Swm  of  Ika  adittoM 


brood  over  his  children  or  his  honours  with  a 
slavish  propenrion,  ceases  not  to  live  oommoH 
diously  enough  after  their  loss.  He  who  doM 
good  prindMlly  for  his  own  satisfiiction  will 
not  be  muco  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his 
actions  contrary  to  his  merit.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  natience  will  provide  suffidentiy 
mEjainst  sucn  inconveniences.  I  find  ease  in 
this  receipt,  redeeming  myself  in  the  beginning 
as  cheap  as  I  can ;  and  find  that  by  this  means- 
I  have  escaped  much  trouble  and  many  diffi- 
culties. Witii  very  litde  effort  I  stop  the  fint 
saUy  of  mv  emotions,  and  quit  the  subject  that, 
begms  to  oe  troublesome,  before  it  carries  oa»^ 
away.  He  who  stops  not  the  start  will  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  stop  the  career :  he  who  cannot 
keep  them  out  will  never  get  them  out,  when 
tiiey  are  once  in ;  he  who  cannot  crush  them 
at  the  beginning,  will  never  do  it  after ;  nor 
ever  keep  himsdf  from  falling,  if  he  cannot 
recover  himself  when  first  he  begins  ta  totter :. 
Etenim  iptm  m  trnpeUuni,  uH  aemel  a  roHone 
tHaeestmn  est ;  ip§aque  riti  unbeeUUtOM  indul" 
gei,  m  aUumque  provekUur  impruden$i  nee 
repent  locum  conmstendi}  "  For  they  throw 
themselves  headlong,  when  once  they  lose 
their  reason ;  and  mul^  so  for  indulses  itsdf 
that  it  is  unawares  earned  oat  into  the  deep, 
and  can  find  no  port  wherein  to  come  to  on 
anchor."  I  am  betimes  smisible  of  the  littie 
breezes  that  begin  to  sine  and  whistie  in  the 
shrouds,  the  forerunners  or  a  storm : 


Cm  flamliM  prima 
Cum  dflpraiM  fremvnt  tilTis,  et  c 
If  uraran,  TMitarot  aaiitk  prodeotia 


Tolntanl 
Umtf 


■tf 


8o  wioda,  wkeo  jet  oniladnd  is  woods  tbej  U«, 
In  whitpen  Snt  their  tender  voices  try ; 
Tlien  inoe  on  the  meiB  with  beltowinf  rsfe, 
to  Iwnhlini 


■» 


How  often  have  I  done  myself  a  manifest 
injustice,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
having  yet  a  worM  done  me  by  ^"^^iT^j^ 
the  jnasres,  after  an  age  of  veza-  S!S!aai^ 
tions,  dirty  and  vile  practices, 
more  enemies  to  my  nature  than  fire  or  the 
rack?  Canvenii  h  BtUms^  quantum  licet j  et 
netcio  anpauld  plus  etiam,  quhm  Ucety  abhor^ 
rentem  esse :  est  enim  nan  mode  Uberale,  pau" 
bdwn  nonnunquam  de  sua  Jure  decedere,  sed 
interdum  etiam  fructuosum/  **  A  man  should 
be  an  enemy  to  all  contention  as  much  as  be 
lawfully  may,  and  I  know  not  whether  or  not 
something  more:  for  'tis  not  only  handsome, 
but  sometimes  aJso  advantageous  too,  a  litUe  to 
recede  from  one's  riffbt."  Were  we  wise,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  coast,  as  I  one  day  heard 
a  youne  gentieman  of  a  good  ftmily  very  inno- 
centiy  do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her  suit,  as 
if  it  bad  been  a  cough,  a  fever,  or  something 
very  troublesome  to  keep.    Even  the  favoura 

Boehanu,  htS  wUhoot  veliNTinK  vs  to  my  pnrtcMlar  work 
of  that  poet. 

>  Ciooo,  2We.  Qttm,  iV.  18. 

y  JBmeid,  z.  97. 

•  Ckeroi  de  €0e,  ii.  IS. 
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that  fortune  might  have  given  me  through 
relationship,  or  acquaintance  with  those  wno 
have  sovereign  authority  in  our  affiurs,  I  have 
sonscientionarf  waived,  and  very  carefully 
avoided  employing  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
others,  and  of  advancing  my  pretentions  above 
their  true  right.  In  fine,  i  have  so  much  pre- 
vailed by  my  endeavours  (happy  'tis  for  me 
I  can  say),  that  I  am  to  this  dav  a  virgin 
from  all  suits  at  law,  thoueh  they  nave  made 
me  very  fair  offers*  and  with  very  just  ground, 
would  I  have  hearkened  to  them ;  and  a  virgin 
from  quarrels  too ;  I  have  almost  passed  over  a 
long  life  without  any  offence  of  moment  either 
active  or  passive,  or  without  ever  hearing  my-^ 
self  called  by  a  worse  word  than  my  own 
name ;  a  rare  favour  of  heaven  I 

Our  greatest  agitations  have  ridiculous  mo- 
The  iDMt  Tin-  ^^^  ^°^  cailses ;  what  ruin  did 
lent  pMMou'  our  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  run 
^Md  from  into  about  a  cart-load  of.  sneep- 
tnoiDg  cauaM.  j^j^^  ,|  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  engrav- 
ing of  a  seal  the  first  and  principal  cause  of 
the  greatest  commotion  that  this  machine  of 
the  world  ever  underwent!'— for  Pompey  and 
Ccesar  were  but  the  off-sets  and  continuation 
of  the  two  others ;  and  I  have  in  my  time  seen 
the  wisest  heads  in  this  kingdom  assembled 
with  great  ceremony,  and  at  the.  public  ex- 
pense, about  treaties  and  agreements,  of  which 
the  real  decision  in  the  mean  time  absolutely 
depended  upon  the  ladies'  cabinet  council,  and 
the  inclination  of  some  woman  body.  The 
poets  very  well  understood  this,  when  they  put 
all  Greece  and  Asia  to  fire  and  sword  for  an 
apple.  Enquire  why  that  man  hazards  his  life 
and  honour  upon  the  fortune  of  his  rapier  and 
dagrger :  let  him  acquaint  you  with  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  quarrel ;  he  cannot  do  it  without 
blushing,  'tis  so  idle  and  frivolous ! 

A  little  thin^  will  engage  you  in't,  but 
bemg  once  embariced,  all  cords 
J>«  nej^i'7  draw ;  greater  considerations  are 
befon  w^'ra^  ^^eu  required,  more  hard  and 
gsge  in  tJbin,  moTO  important.  How  much 
JJJJjJJIJJ^  easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in,  than 

it  is  to  get  out  ?  We  should  pro- 
ceed contrary  to  the  reed,  which  at  its  first 
spring  produces  a  long  and  straight  shoot,  but 
afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out  6t  breatli,  runs 
into  thick  and  frequent  joints  and  knots,  as 
so  many  pauses,  which  demonstrate  that  it 
has  no  more  its  first  vigour  and  constancy : 
'twere  better  to  b^in  nur  and  calmly,  and 
to  keep  a  man's  breath  and  vigour  for  the 
heieht  and  stress  of  the  business.  We  guide 
and  govern  affairs  in  their  beginnings,  and 
have  them  then  in  our  own  power ;  but  after- 
wards, when  they  are  once  at  work,  'tis  they 
that  guide  and  govern  us,  and  we  have  to 
iuUow  them. 

Yet  do  I  not  pretend  by  this  to  say  that  this 


>  See  the  Mem.  qf  PkMp  de  Cominf,  t  1. 
*  Referring  to  the  dvil  wmr  between  Marina  and  SyHa 
See  Plutarch,  l^fe  qfMaHMtt  c.  S. 


flan  has  relieved  me  of  all  difiicolty,  and  that 
have  not  often  had  enough  tado  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  passions ;  they  are  not  always  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  measure  of  occasions, 
and  often  have  their  entries  vers  sharp  and  vio- 
lent Yet  good  firuit  and  profit  may  thence  be 
reaped,  except  by  those  wno  in  weU-doing  are 
not  satisfied  with  any  benefit,  if  repotaUoo  be 
wanting;  for,  in  truth,  soch  an  effect  ia  of  no 
account,  but  by  every  one  in  himself;  yon  are 
better  contented,  but  not  more  esteemed,  seeing 
you  reformed  yourself  before  you  came  into 
play,  or  that  any  vice  was  discovered  in  yon. 
Yet  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  daties  of 
life  also,  the  way  of  those  who  aim  at  boooar 
is  very  different  from  that  they  proceed  by,  ! 
whd  profioee  to  themselves  order  and  reason.  . 
I  find  some  who  rashly  and  furiously  rush  into  j 
Uie  lists,  and  cool  in  the  race.  As  Piatarek 
saysi*  that  as  those  who,  through  awkwardneaa»  ' 
are  soft  and  facile  to  ffrant  whatever  is  desired  i 
of  them,  are  aftowards  as  frail  to  break  their 
word  and  to  recant;  so  likewise  he  who  en- 
ters lightly  into  a  quarrel,  is  subject  to  ran  as 
lightly  out  of  it.  The  sane  difficulty  that  keepa 
me  from  enterinj^  into  it  would,  when  once  hot 
and  enj^aged  in  it,  incite  me  to  maintain  it  with 
resolution. .  Tis,  perhaps,  wrong ;  but  when  a 
man  is  once  engaged,  he  must  go  through  with 
it  or  die.  '<  Undertake  coldly,"  said  Bias,^ 
'*  but  pursue  with  ardour."  For  want  of  pru- 
dence, men  fidl  into  want  of  courage,  which  la 
still  more  intolerable. 

Most  accommodations  of  our  ouarrds  now- 
a-days  are  discreditable  and  faiBe:  we  only 
seek  to  save  appearances,  and  in  the  mean  time 
betray  and  disavow  our  true  intentions ;  we  salve 
over  the  fact.  We  know  very  well  how  we 
said  the  thing,  and  in  what  sense  we  spoke  it, 
and  all  the  company,  and  all  •  our  friends  with 
whom  we  woukl  appear  to  have  the  advantage, 
understand  it  well  enough  loo ;  'tis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  frankness,  and  the  honour  of  our 
courage,  that  we  disown  our  thoughts,  and 
seek  subterfuge  in  falsehood  to  make  friends ; 
we  give  ourselves  the  lie,  to  excuse  the  lie  we 
have  given  another.  Yon  are  not  to  con«der 
whether  your  word  or  action  may  admit  of 
another  interpretation  ^  'tis  your  own  real  and 
sincere  interpretation,  your  real  meaning,  that 
you  are  thenceforwaurd  to  maintain,  whatever 
It  cost  you.  Men  address  themselves  to  your 
virtue  and  your  conscience,  which  are  neither 
of  them  to  be  disguised ;  let  us  leave  these  piti- 
ful ways  and  expedients  to  the  tricksters  of  the 
law.  The  excuses  and  satisfrictions  tiiat  I  see 
every  day  made  and  given  to  repair  indiscretion, 
seem  to  me  more  scandalous  than  the  indiscre- 
tion itself.  It  were  better  to  affront  your 
adversary  a  second  time,  than  to  offend  yourself 
by  giving  him  such  satisfactioU.  You  have 
braved  him  in  your  heat  and  anger,  and  you  go 

*  On  FalK  Shame, 
<  Laertioa  tn  vUk, 
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to  appease  him  in  your  cooler  and  better  tense ;  ' 
and  by  that  means  lay  younelf  lower,  and  at 
his  feet,  whom  before  yon  pretended  to  over* 
top.  I  do  not  find  any  thine  a  gentleman  can 
say  so  rude  and  yicioos  in  nimy  as  unsaying 
what  he  has  said  is  infamous,  when  that  unsay- 
ing is  authoritatively  extracted  firom  him ;  for- 
asmuch as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  him 
than  pusiUanimitv.  Passions  are  as  easy  for 
ne  to  evade,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  mode- 
rate :  SxicinduntttrfiuHUug  animo  quam  tern* 
peraniur,  **  'Tis  easier  to  tear  them  altogether 
from  the  mind,  than  to  moderate  them.''  He 
who  cannot  attain  unto  that  noble  stoical  im- 
passibility, let  him  secure  himself  in  the  bosom 
of  this  popular  stnpidi^  of  mine :  what  those 
great  souu  performed  by  their  virtue,  I  inure 
myself  to  do  by  complexion.  The  middle  re- 
gion harbours  storms  and  tempests;  the  two 
extremes  of  philosophers  and  rustics  concur  in 
tranquillity  and  happin 


FeUz,  qoi  potnit  rarem  eogsoaetra  ^w— , 

AtoM  BMtna  omnM  M  iiMxoffabUe  tuam 

SuDJMtt  pcdibui,  atnpitttinque  AchoonUs  mtnA  1 

Fortiuutui  et  Ule,  dm  qui  norit  agrMtet, 

Vwuqxu,  SilnmoiDqtw  Maflm,  NympluMque  miwm  I* 

**  Hem  blait  tlM  Wft !  whoM  mind  am  pierce  eeeh  cmim 
Of  ehaogelU  mtiiie,  and  her  wood'rona  Uwe ; 


I       WhotiamplctleerbeiMmCli  hiefi»oC,uidbn' ._ 
Fete,  and  •tern  death,  nnd  hell'a  rcaoondinf  wnvea  1 


Bleat  too,  who  knowa  each  cod  that  gnarda  the  awain, 
Pfen,  old  SylTanaa,  and  the  Diyad  train.*' 

Tlie  birth  of  all  things  u  weak  and  tender ;  and 
therefore  we  are  to  have  an  eye  to  beginnings ; 
for  as  then,  in  their  infancy,  the  danger  is  not 
perceived,  so,  when  it  is  gnrown  up,  neither  is 
the  remedy  to  be  found.  I  had  every  day  en- 
countered a  million  of  crosses,  harder  to  digest, 
in  the  progress  of  ambition,  than  it  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  curb  the  natural  propension 
that  inclined  me  to  it : 

Jnre  per  hormi 
Lati  eonapienwn  tollere  vertieaB.* 

"ForweUmiahtlbeahj. 
To  ndae  mj  head  ao-high." 

All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and 
uncertain  interpretations,  for  too  many  heads 
judge  of  them.  Some  say  of  this  city  employ- 
ment of  mine*  (and  I  am  willing  to  say  a  word 

Montaigne'a  ^^  ^^  °^^  ^^^  ^}  ^  ^Orth  SO  much, 

account  of  hia  but  to  exhibit  my  conduct  in 
coi^act  in  gach  things),  that  I  have  behaved 
myself  in  it  like  a  man  not  easy 
to  be  moved,  and  with  a  languishing  aifection ; 
and  they  have  some  colour  for  what  they  say. 
I  endeavour  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  thouglits 
in  repose;  Cum  gemper  nafura,  turn  etiam 
cetatejam  quietus  ^  *'  As  being  always  quiet 
by  nature,  so  also  now  by  age;"  and  if  they 
sometimes  lash  out  on  some  rude  and  sensible 
impression,  'tis,  in  truth,  without  my  advice. 
Yet,  from  this  natural  heaviness  of  mine,  men 
ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability  in  me 


I  Virga,  atorgic,  U.  40S. 
*  Horace^  Od,  lii.  10,  IS. 
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(for  want  of  care  and  want  of  sense  are  two 
very  different  things),  and  much  less  any  ingra- 
titude towards  that  city,  who  employed  the 
utmost  means  they  had  in  their  power  to  oblige 
me,  both  before  uey  knew  me  and  afVer,  and 
did  much  more  for  me  in  choosing  me  anew, 
than  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at  first 
I  wish  them  aU  the  good  that  can  befal  them, 
and  certainly,  had  occasion  offered,  there  is 
noUiins  I  would  have  snared  for  their  service. 
I  did  &T  them  as  I  woula  have  done  for  myself. 
Tis  a  good,  warlike,  and  generous  people,  but 
capable  of  obedience  ana  discipline,  and  of 
whom  the  best  use  may  be  made,  if  well  guided. 
They  say  also  that  my  administration  was  passed 
over  without  mark  or  thing  worthj  of  record. 
Very  good !  They  accuse  my  cessation  in  a  time 
when  every  body  almost  was  convicted  of  doing 
too  much.  I  am  impatient  to  be  doing  where 
my  will  spurs  me  on ;  but  this  point  is  an  enemy 
to  perseverance.  Let  whoever  will  make  use 
of  ine  according  to  my  own  way,  employ  me  in 
afiairs  where  vieour  and  liberfy  are  required ; 
where  a  direct,  wort,  and  moreover  a  hazardous 
conduct  is  necessary;  I  may  do  something: 
but  if  it  must  be  long,  subtle,  laborious,  artifi- 
cial, and  intricate,  they  would  do  better  to  call 
in  somebody  dse.  All  important  offices  are  not 
hard :  I  came  prepared  to  work  a  little  more, 
had  there  been  great  occasion :  for  it  is  in  my 

rmer  to  do  something  more  than  I  do,  or  than 
love  to  do ;  I  did  not  to  my  knowledge  omit 
any  thing  that  my  duty  rodly  required.  I 
easily  foiget  those  offices. that  ambition  mixes 
with  duty,  and  shelters  under  that  title;  these 
are  they  that,  for  the  most  part,  fill  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  give  men  the  most  satisfaction  : 
not  the  thine,  but  the  appearance  contents 
them ;  they  Slink  men  sleep,  if .  they  hear  no 
noise.  My  humour  is  no  friend  to  tumult;  I 
could  appease  a  riot  without  emotion,  and  chas- 
tise a  disorder  without  alteration.  If  I  stand 
in  need  of  anger  and  inflammation,  I  borrow  it 
and  put  it  on ;  my  manners  are  heavy,  rather 
fiiint  than  sharp.  I  do  not  condemn  a  magis- 
trate that  iJeepii,  provided  the  peoole  under  his 
chaige  sleep  as  well  as  he-:  toe  laws  in  that 
case  sleep  too.  For  my  part  I  commend  a 
gliding,  quiet,  and  sUent  life,  Neque  suhmiatam 
ei  dbjectamj  neque  se  efferentem:  "  Neither 
abject  nor  overbearing  :''^my  fortune  will  have 
it  so.  I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  has 
lived  without  lustre  or  tumult,  and  time  out  of 
mind,  particularly  ambitious  of  the  character  of 
truth  and  honesty. 

Our  people  now-a-days  are  so  bred  up  to 
bustle  and  ostentation,  tnat  goodness,  modera- 
tion, equability,  and  such  quiet  and  obscure 
qualities,  are  no  more  regarded :  rough  bodies 
make  themselves  felt,  the  smooth  are  imper- 
ceptibly handled ;  sickness  is  felt ;  health  little, 
or  not  at  all ;  no  more  than  the  oils  that  16- 


*  Hia  nufoealtj  of  Bordeans. 

*  Cicero,  de  PetU,  Coiunl.  e.  S. 
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ment  as,  in  eomparaon  of  the  pdn  for  which 
we  are  fomented.  'Tie  acting  for  a  man's  re- 
putation and  particular  profit,  not  for  the  pnblic 
good,  to  refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  public 
place  which  a  man  may  at  well  do  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  to  noon-day  what  might 
have  been  done  the  night  before ;  and  to  be 
jealous  to  do  that  himsdf  which  his  colleague 
can  do  as  well  as  he.  80  some  surgeons  of 
Greece  used  to  perform  their  i^ieiations  upon 
scaffolds,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  to  draw 
more  practice  and  profit.  They  think  that 
good  orders  cannot  be  understood  but  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet.  Ambition  is  not  a  vice  of 
little  people,  and  of  so  mean  abilities  as  ours. 
One  saia  to  Alexander :  **  Your  fother  will 
leave  you  a  great  dominion,  easjr  and  pacific ;" 
but  this  youSi  was  envious  of  his  father's  vic- 
tories, and  the  justice  of  his  government,  and 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the 
world  in  ease  and  peace.'  Alcibiades,  in  Plato, 
had  rather  die  young,  beautiful,  rich,  noble, 
and  learned,  and  all  this  par  exceUence. 
than  stop  in  the  state  of  such  a  condition;" 
this  disease  is  perhaps  excusable  in  so  strong 
and  so  full  a  soul.  When  these  wretched  and 
dwarfish  little  souls  gull  and  deceive  themselves, 
and  think  to  spread  their  fome,  for  having 
given  ri^ht  judgpment  In  some  affiur,  or  kept 
up  the  discipline  of  the  guard  of  the  city  gate, 
the  more  they  think  to  exalt  their  heads,  tiie 
more  they  show  their  tails.  Thb  little  well- 
doing has  neither  body  nor  life;  it  vanishes  in 
the  first  mouth,  and  goes  no  farther  than  from 
one  street  to  another.  Talk  of  it,  in  God's 
name,  to  your  son  or  your  servant ;  like  that 
old  fellow  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  his 

E raises,  nor  ap]»rover  of  his  valour,  boasted  to 
is  chambermaid,  crying  out:  "  O,  Perett^ 
what  a  brave  man  hast  thou  to  thy  master !" 
At  the  worst,  talk  of  it  to  yourself;  like  a 
counsellor  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  having 
disgorged  a  whole  cart-load  of  paragraphs  with 
great  neat,  and  as  g^reat  folly,  coming  out  of 
the  council-chamber  to  make  water,  was  heard 
very  conscientiously  to  mutter  betwixt  his 
teeth :  ^*  Non  nobiSf  Dormney  turn  nobis,  9ed 
fiomtni  tuo  dagloriam}  He  who  can  get  it  of 
nobody  else,  let  him  pay  himself  out  of  his 
own  purM. 

Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate ; 
tare  and  exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due, 
would  not  enaure'  th^  company  of  this  pro- 
digious crowd  of  little  ever^-day  performances. 
Marble  may  exalt  your  titles  as  much  as  you 
please,  for  naving  repaired  a  rod  of  a  ruinous 
wall,  or  cleansed  a  public  sewer,  but  not 
men  of  sense.  Itenown  does  not  follow  all 
good  deeds,  if  novelty  and  difficulty  be  not 
conjoined;  nay,  so  much  as  mere  estimation, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every 
action  that  proceeds  from  virtue;  neither  will 

>  fl«e  Plutarch,  IJf9  itfAlemmder. 
•  See  th«  flnt  dteibiadet, 

>  **  Not  imtoiu,  O  Lord,  ootimto  as,  but  onto  thy  nuae, 
be  tbe  glory.'-i— FtalM  118. 


they  allow  him  bare  thanks  who,  out  of  tem- 
perance, forbears  to -meddle  with  any  old  blear- 
eyed  hag.  Such  as  have  known  tfaie  admirsble 
qualities  of  Scipio  Africanus  deny  him  the 
glory  that  Panietius  attributes  to  him,  of  heiof^ 
abetmettt  from  gifb,  as  a  glory  not  so  much  bs 
as  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in.^  We  have  plea- 
sures suitable  to  our  fortunes ;  let  us  not  usorv 
those  of  grandeur.  Our  own  are  more  natural, 
and  by  so  much  more  solid  and  sure,  as  thej 
are  more  low.  If  not  for  that  of  oonsdnee, 
yet  at  least  for  ambition's  saJte,  let  us  reject 
ambition ;  let  us  disdain  that  thirst  of  honoor 
and  renown,  so  low  and  mendicant,  that  it 
makes  us  beg  it  of  all  sorts  of  people  (gum  at 
itta  Axtct,  aum  pomt  h  maceOo  peiil*  *\  Whit 
praise  is  tnaf  which  is  to  be  got  in  tbe  market?), 
oy  abject  means,  and  at  what  cheap  rate  soever. 
'Tis  dishononr  to  be  so  honoured.  Let  us  learn 
to  be  no  more  gfeedy  of  honoor  than  we  are 
capable  of  it  To  be  puffed  np  with  every 
action  that  is  innocent,  or  of  use,  is  only  for 
such  with  whom  snc^  things  are  extraordioarf 
and  rare ;  they  will  value  it  as  it  costs  them. 
How  much  the  more  a  good  effect  makes  t 
noise,  so  much  I  abate  of  the  goodness  of  it, 
as  I  enter  into  suspicion  that  it  was  more  per- 
formed for  ndse  than  upon  the  account  of 
ffoodness :  being  exposed  upon  the  stall,  it  is 
naif  sold.  Those  actions  have  much  more 
pace  and  lustre  diat  slip  from  the  hand  of  bim 
mat  does  them  negligently  and  without  noise, 
and  that  some  honest  man  after  chooses  out  and 
raises  from  theahade,  to  produce  it  to  tbe  ligbt 
upon  its  own  account :  Mihi  gtddem  lauda' 
biliara  videntur  omtiia^  qiUB  one  vendUaUonef . 
et  dne  populo  teste  fiunt^  *'  All  things,  truly, 
seem  more  laudable  to  me  that  are  ^arformed 
without  ostentation  and  without  the  testimooy 
of  the  people,"  says  the  most  vain-glorious 
man  in  the  worid, 

I  had  no  care  but  to  conserve  and  to  coo- 
tinue,  which  are  silent  and  insensible  effects. 
Innovation  is  of  great  lustre,  but  'tis  inter- 
dicted^ in  this  time,  when  we  are  pressed  upon, 
and  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves  from  but 
novelties.  To  forbear  doing  is  often  as  noble 
as  to  do;  but  'tis  less  m  the  light:  sod 
the  little  good  I  have  in  me  is  almost  all  of 
this  kind.  In  fine,  occasions  in  this  employ- 
ment of  mine  have  been  confederate  with  my 
humour,  and  I  thank  them  for  it.  Is  there 
any  one  who  desires  to  be  sick  that  he  may  see 
his  physician  at  work  ?  And  would  not  tbat 
physician  deserve  to  be  whipped  who  should 
wish  tbe  plague  amongst  us,  that  he  migbt  pot 
his  art  in  practice  ?  I  have  never  been  of  that 
wicked,  toough  common  enough,  humour,  to 
desire  that  the  trouble  and  disorders  of  thtf 
city  should  elevate  and  honour  my  govern- 
ment ;  I  have  ever  wilKngly  contribute  all  I 
could  to  their  tranquillity  and  ease.    He  who 

4  Cleero,  d§  Qffic,  ii.  82. 

«  Id.  da  Fin.  U.  1ft. 

•  Id.  ThMc.  Qum.  a.  90. 
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will  not  thank  me  for  the  order,  gentle  and 
silent  calm,  that  has  accompanied  my  adminis* 
tration,  cannot,  however,  deprive  me  of  the 
share  that  belongs  to  me  by  the  title  of  my 
ffood  fortune,  iuid  I  am  of  such  a  composition 
that  I  would  as  willingly  be  happy  as  wise ; 
and  had  rather  owe  my  successes  purely  to  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God  than  to  any  mdustry 
or  operation  of  my  own^  I  had  sufficiently 
published  to  the  world  my  unfitness  ibr  sucn 
public  offices^  But  I  have  something  in  me 
yet  worM  than  incapacity,  which  is  that  I  am 
not  much  displeased  at  i^  and  that  I  do  not 
much  go  about  to  cure  it,  considering  the 
course  of  life  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 
Neither  have  I  satisfied  myself  in  this  employ- 
ment, but  I  have  very  near  arrived  at  woat  I 
expected  firom  .myself,  and  have  much  sur- 
passed what  I  promised  them  with  whom  I  had 
to  do ;  for  I  am  apt  to  promise  something  less 
than  what  I  am  able  to  do,  and  than  woat  I 
hope  to  make  good.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
left  no  impressions  of  ofience  or  hatred  behind 
me ;  and  as  to  leaving  reffret  or  desire  of  me 
amongst  them,  I  at  least  Iluow  very  well  that 
I  never  much  afiected  it : 


M 8M  bole  eonfldere 
Mene  Mdis  pladdi  ntbam, 
IgnonnM 

•*  Wovldit  Ummi  I  ihoiild  • 
Xo  this  IttcnutiBt 


cndU|if«r'* 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

OV  0RXPPLB8. 

Tib  now  two  or  three  years  ago  that  they 
made  the  year  ten  days  shorter 
TiM  fMT  cot       in  France.    How  many  changes 
X^  ™^y  ^«  expect  should  follow  Uiis 

reformation  !  This  was  properiy 
moving  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  And  yet 
nothing  for  all  that  stirs  from  its  place ;  my 
neiffhTOurs  still  find  their  seasons  of  sowinja^ 
and  reaping,  the  opportunities  of  doing  their 
business,  the  hurtful  and  propitious  days,  just 
at  the  same  time  where  they  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  a8si|(ned  them.  There  was  no  more  error 
perceived  m  our  old  custom,  than  there  is  amend* 
ment  found  in  this  alteration.  So  g^reat  an 
uncertain^  there  is  throughout  j  so  gross,  ob- 
scure, and  dull  is  our  perception.  T\b  said 
that  this  regulation  mignt  have  been  carried 
oat  with  less  inconvenience  by  subtracting, 
after  the  example  of  Aueostus,  the  blnextile, 
which  is  in  some  sort  a  day  of  hindrance  and 
confusion,  till  we    had    exactly  satisfied  the 


Pope  GflVforjr  XIII.  bavisf  mnilud  di«t  th«  cmr  of 
miaiit«,  whieh  oeeuirad  in  ttw  Jnliaa  jaar,  had 
gfiven  the  worid  tra  drnju  mofc  thaa  it  wm  entitud  to,  paid 
off  Um  ddtt  to  time  bj  at  once  cttttiof  out  ten  daj«  from  the 
year  I58S,  proeeeding  at  onee  from  the  Sth  to  the  18th  of 
October  la  that  year.    The  now  mode  of  ledumiaig  yean  li 


debt;'  which,  after  all,  is  not  paid  by  the 
correction,  and  we  yet  remain  some  days  in 
arrear;  and,  by  the  same  means,  order  mi^ht 
be  taken  for  the  future,  providing  that  after 
the  revolution  of  soch  a  year,  or  such  a  number 
of  years,  the  supernumerary  day  should  be 
always  thrown  out,  so  that  we  could  not  heuce- 
forward  err  above  four  and  twenty  hours  in 
our  computation.  We  have  no  oth«r  account 
of  time  but  years;  the  world  has  for  many 
ages  made  use  of  that  only,  and  yet  it  is  a 
measure  that  to  this  day  we  are  not  agreed 
upon;  such  a  one,  that  we  still  doubt  what 
form  other  nations  have  variously  given  to  it, 
and  what  was  the  true  nse  of  it.  What  do 
some  say  ?  **  That  the  heavens,  in  growing 
old,  bow  themselves  down  nearer  towards  us. 
and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty  even  of  days  and 
months."  And  what  does  Plutarch  say??* 
'<  That  astrology  had  not,  in  his  time,  deter- 
mined the  motion  of  the  moon."  See  what  a 
fine  condition  are  we  in  to  keep  records  of 
things  past  I 

I  was  just  now  rammatin|[,  as  I  oflen  do, 
upon  this:  what  a  free  and  rovmg  ^  ,_  , 
t&nghui^iadgmentis.  I  o^  ^;S!S.^. 
dinarily  see  uat  men,  in  thinn 
proposed  to  them,  more  willingly 
study  to^nd  out  the  reason  than 
to  find  out  the  truth  of  them;  they 
slip  over  pre-suppositions^  bnt  are 
curious  in  ezammation  of  conse- 
quences ;  they  leave  the  thinss,  and  fly  to  the 
causes.  Pleasant  praters!  tne  knowledge  of 
cauoca  only  oonoems  him  who  has  the  conduct 
of  thines,  not  us,  who  are  only  to  undergo  them, 
and  wop  have  the  ptffeoUy  full  and  accom- 
plished nse  of  them,  aooonling  to  our  need, 
without  ^etrating  into  their  origin  and  es- 
sence ;  wine  is  none  the  more  pleuant  to  him 
that  knows  its  first  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
both  the  body  and  soul  alter  and  interrupt  tue 
right  they  have  of  the  use  of  the  worid  and  of 
themselves,  by  mixing  with  it  the  opinion  of 
learning.  Effects  concern  us,  but  toe  means 
not  at  all.  To  determine  and  to  distribute  ap- 
pertain to  superiority  and  command,  as  it  does 
to  subjection  to  accept  Let  me  reprehend 
our  custom :  we  eommodly  begin  thus  : — 
''How  is  such  a  thinff  done?"  whereas,  we 
should  say:  "  Is  such  a  thing  done?"  Our  reason 
is  able  to  create  a  hundred  other  worlds,  and  to 
find  out  the  beginnings  and  contexture  :  it 
needs  neiUier  matter  nor  foundation.  Let  it 
run  on ;  it  builds  as  well  in  the  air  as  on  the 
earth  ;  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  with  matter ; 

Dare  pondae  idonea  tamo,* 
**  And  can  gif«  weight  to  amoke.'* 


wUdioftai 
iodu  for  the 
flaMoaofafMt. 
bafora  there  ie 
aeertainty  of 


caUed,  after  bia  holioeaa,  the  Oreforiao  ealendar,  m  New 
Style,  while  the  ialiaa  calendar  la  termed  Old  Style,  which 
latter  ia  till  followed  by  the  Bimriaaaaad  ether  mambeiaef 
the  Greek  Church. 


'  Jlommi  QiifleWowi. 
*  Penloa,  t.  SS. 
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I  find  that  almost  throogbout  we  should  say : 
**  There  is  no  such  thing ;"  and  should  myself 
often  make  use  of  this  answer,  but  I  dare  not ; 
for  they  cry:  "  It  is  a  defect  produced  from 
ignorance  and  weakness  of  understanding;" 
and  I  am  forced,  for  the  most  part,  to  ju^Ie 
for  company,  and  prate  of  frivolous  and  idle 
subjects,  which  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of. 
Besides  that,  in  truth,  'tis  a  little  rude  and 
ouarrelsome,  flatly  to  deny  a  proposition  :  and 
rew  people  but  will  affirm,  especially  in  tilings 
hard  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  seen  them, 
or  at  least  will  name  witnesses  whose  authority 
will  stop  our  mouths  from  contradiction.  By 
this  moae  we  know  the  foundations  and  means 
of  things  that  never  were ;  and  the  world 
scuffles  about  a  thousand  (jjuestions,  of  which 
the^^ro  and  con  are  both  false:  Ita  fituHma 
mint  fdUa  verb  -  -  -  u^  tn  prmdpUem  locum 
rum  debeat  $e  sapiens  comndttere,^  **  False 
thinffs  are  so  like  the  true,  that  a  wise  man 
should  not  trust  himself  upon  the  precipice." 

Truth  and  lies  are  faced  alike ;  their  port, 
taste,  and  proceedmgs  are  the  same.  We  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  eye.  I  hold  that  we 
are  not  only  remiss  in  defending  ourselves  from 
deceit,  but  that  we  seek  and  offer  ourselves  to 
be  ^lled.  We  love  to  entangle  ourselves  in 
vanity,  as  a  thing  conformable  to  our  beins;. 
I  have  seen  the  birth  of  several  miracles  of 
my  time.  Although  they  died  in 
the  buth,  yet  have  we  not  failed 
to  foresee  what  they  would  have 
come  to,  had  they  lived  their  full 
aee ;  for  'tis  but  finding  the  end 
of  the  clue,  ana  one  may  wind  off  as  much  as 
one  will;  and  there  is  a  mater  distance  betwixt 
nothing  and  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  than 
there  is  betwixt  that  and  Uie  matest  Now, 
die  first  that  are  imbued  with  tnis  beginning  of 
novelty,  when  they  set  out  and  sow  their  nis- 
tory,  find,  by  the  oppositions  they  meet  with, 
where  the  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies,  and  so 
caulk  that  place  with  some  fiaise  piece.'  Besides 
that,  ifisita  homimbus  Ulridine  alendi  de  Indus- 
tria  rumoresy^  *<  men  having  a  natural  desire 
to  nourish  reports,"  we  naturally  make  a  con- 
science of  restoring  what  has  been  lent  us, 
without  some  usurv  and  access  of  our  substance. 
Particular  error  first  makes  the  public  error ; 
and  afterwards,  in  turn,  the  public  error  makes 
the  particular  error.^    Thus  all  this  vast  fiibric 

foes  on  founding  and  confounding  itself  from 
and  to  hand,  so  that  the  remotest  testimony  is 
better  instructed  than  those  that  are  nearest, 
and  the  last  informed  better  than  the  firat.  'Tis 
a  natural  progress;  for  whoever  believes  any 


What  credit 
fUiemiraclaa 
have  gained 
in  tlM  world. 


1  Cioeto,  Aead,  \x.%\, 

*  "  Que  d^emtir*  monct^ettMs  aeeredi'tte  par  la  tdenee, 
m£me  qtd  aiuait  dft  lea  detruire  1  Oo  commenoe  par  una 
(Muec  charte,  par  no  diiddma  sSppoi^ ;  on  le  oBontre  en 
•ecret  k  quelquep  peraonsea  interewte  k  le  faire  valoir ;  ea 
rroutatioa  e'etablit  aTantmCme  aa'Uaoiteonnn.  Commeoea- 
t-il  k  pereer ;  lea  hoanfttca  geaa,  lea  eaprita  aena^  aa  reerient 
eoatra  I'iniDoatiire :  on  lea  ftxt  taire  i  on  reetiSa  uae  errear, 
on  degttiae  liabUeinent  un  menaonga  {  oo  coRompt  la  aena 
dtttaxtapardaaoonuiientairaa.  Kooolona  M ootaigne,  U  dira 


thin?,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charit^f  to  persotile 
another  into  the  same  opinion,  which  the  better 
to  do,  he  will  make  no  difficulty  of  adding  ss 
much  of  his  own  invention  as  be  conceives  ne- 
cessary to  encounter  the  resistance  or  want  sf 
conception  he  meets  with  in  otherp.  I  mysrif, 
who  make  a  j;reat  conscience  of  l^ing,  and  sm 
not  very  solicitous  of  eiving  credit  and  autho- 
rity to  what  I  sa^,  do  yet  find  that,  in  the 
arguments  I  have  m  hana,  being  heated  with 
opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  best  of 
my  own  narration,  I  swell  ana  puff  up  my 
subject  by  voice,  motion,  vigour,  and  force  of 
words,  and,  moreover,  by  extension  and  ampli- 
fication, not  without  some  prejudice  to  the 
naked  truth ;  but  I  do  it  conditionally  withsi, 
that  to  the  first  who  brings  me  to  myself  sod 
who  asks  me  the  plain  truth,  I  presently  sor- 
render  my  effort,  and  deliver  it  to  him  withoot 
exaggeration,  without  emphasis,  or  any  larding 
of  my  own.  A  quick  and  earnest  way  of  speak- 
ing, as  mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbola. 
There  b  notiiing  -upon  which  men  comniooly 
are  more  intent  Uian  to  make  way  for  their  own 
opinions.  Where  the  ordinary  means  fail  os, 
we  add  command  and  force,  fire  and  sword. 
'Tis  sad  work  to  be  at  that  pass,  that  the  b»t 
trial  of  truth  must  be  the  multitude  of  beliei'en, 
in  a  crowd  where  the  number  of  fools  so  moch 
exceeds  that  of  the  wise :  Quasi  vera  guidquam 
sit  tarn  valdCf  quam  nil  sapere^  vuhare.*  Sa- 
nUatis  patToanium  est  insanierUwm  turba.* 
"  As  if^any  thing  were  so  common  as  igno- 
rance. The  multitude  of  fools  is  a  protection  to 
the  wise."  'Tis  hard  to  resolve  a  man's  f^^p" 
ment  a^nst  the  common  opinions.  The  nnt 
persuasion,  taken  from  the  subject  itself,  p*- 
sesses  the  simple ;  and  from  Uiem  diffuses  itself 
to  the  wise,  under  the  authority  of  the  noniber 
and  antiquity  of  witnesses.  For  my  part,  wlist 
I  should  not  believe  from  one,  I  sliould  not 


believe  from  a  hundred  and  one ;  and  do  not 
judse  opinions  by  the  years. 

'Tis  not  long  since  one  of  our  nrinces,  in 
whom  the  gout  had  spoiled  an  excellent  natuie 
and  sprighUy  disposition,  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  far  pei^uaded  with 
the  report  that  was  made  of  the 
wonderful  operations  of  a  certain 
priest,  who,  by  words  and  ges- 
.tures,  cured  ail  sorts  of  dismes,  as  to  ^  * 
long  journey  to  seek  him  out ;  and  by  the  force 
of  his  apprehension,  for  some  hours  so  perNisd<!u 
and  laid  nis  legs  asleep,  as  to  obtain  that  service 
from  them  they  had  a  long  time  forgotten. 
Had  fortune  heaped  five  or  six  such  like  adven- 
tures, it  had  been  enough  to  have  brought  this 


Apriaatthat 
eand  all  «rt« 
of  diaeaaca  by 
woidaaad 
geatorek 
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mianz  qne  mot :  '  Lea  premien  qui  aoat  abbniTda  da  t'f*''' 
menoement  d'eatranRcU,'  &c.    Qui  vtut  appreadra •  "o"*^ 
doit  lire  ce  chapicre  entier  de  Montaigne,  le  moias  "'('^ 
dique  <te  philoaophea,  roaia  Ito  plua  aaga  et  la  plus  ■ibwom. 
Voltaire,  Uelamgn  Ui$toriqu€»» 

•  Lirjr,  uriii.  84. 

*  **  Et  quum  aiaguloram  error  publimia  feoeiit*  i"!*' 
iomm  errorem  fadt  publicua.'*    Seneoa,  Mm,  Si. 

*  Cicero,  de  Dimnai.  ii.  SQ. 

•  St.  Auguatin,  de  CUtU,  IM,  n.  10. 
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mirade  into  natare.    There  was  afterwards  dm^ 

eov6a«d  so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  art  in 

the  architect  of  sach  operations,  that  he  was 

thoQffhttoo  contemptible  to  be  punished.    As 

'would  be  thought  of  most  such  things,  were 

they  well  examined:  Miranatr  ex  tntervaUo 

fotUentia  ^  <<  We  admire  at  distant  things  that 

deceiTe."    So  does  -our  sight  oflen  represent  to 

OS  Btranffe  images  at  distance,  that  vanish  as  we 

approach  near:  Nunquam  ad  Uquidum  fama 

perdmcUur,*    "  Fame  is  never  brought  to  be 

clear." 

'Tis  wonderful  from  how  idle  beginnings,  and 
{rivolous  causes,  such  famous  impressions  com- 
monly proceed !    Thb  it  is  that  obstructs  the 
iaformation;  for  whilst  we  seek  out  the  causes, 
aad  the  great  and  weighty  ends  worthy  of  so 
great  a  name,  we  lose  the  true  one;  they  escape 
our  sight  by  their  littleness;  and,  in  truth,  a 
prudent,  diligent,  and  subtle  inquisition,  indif- 
ferent and  not  prepossessed,  is  required  in  such 
searches.    To  this  very  hour  all  these  miracles 
and  strange  events  have  concealed  themselves 
from  me.    I  have  never  seen  a  (greater  monster 
or  miracle  in  the  world  than  my- 

S****  ^Amk  ^^^'  ^  ™*"  pows  familiar  with 
£?^SJira^  ^  stranse  thmgs  by  time  and 
miraciM.  cttstom ;  but  the  more  I  frequent 

and  the  better  I  know  myself,  the 
more  does  my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and 
the  less  I  understand  myself^ 

The  principal  right  of  advancing  and  pro- 
ducing such  accidents  is  reserved  to  fortune. 
Riding  the  day  before  yesterday  through  a  vil- 
lage, about  two  leagues  from  my  house,  I  found 
the  place  yet  hot  with  a  miracle  which  had 
iatelv  exploded  there,  wherewith  the  neighbour- 
hood baa  been  leveial  months  amused,  so  that 
the  neighbouring  provinces  had  begun  to  take 
up  the  excitemen^  and  to  run  thither  in  great 
companies  of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  younf 
fellow  of  the  town  had  one  night  counterfeited 
the  voice. of  a  spirit  in  his  own  house,  without 
any  other  design  at  present,  but  only  for  sport ; 
but  this  having  succeeded  with  him  a  little 
better  than  he  expected,' to  illustrate  his  fiurce 
with  more  actors,  ne  took  a  stupid  silly  country 
girl  into  the  scene,  and  at  last  there  were 
three  of  the  same  age  and  understanding  7  and 
from  domestic  kotures,  pfoceeded  to  public 
preaching,  hiding  themselves  under  the  altar  of 
the  cbureh,  never  speaking  but  by  night,  and 
forbidding  any  light  to  be  brought.  •  From 
words  which  tended  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  threatened  the  day. of  judgment  (for 
these  are  subjects  under  the  authority  and  reve- 
rence of  which  imposture  most  securely  lurks). 


*  Stmok,  Spki,  U^ 

*  Qniat  Coit.  u.  S. 

s  Cieno,  Aemd.  tt.  47. 

*  That  b  to  MT  of  wonder  (BaS^  Swimbtm;.  "  Eat  anim 
pnlehar  (tlia  raioDow,  lri$)  ct  ob  eaaa  caoaaaa,  qoim  •peeiem 
habat  UmirmHiemt  TkmmmmiUe  dicUur  aaae  naCiia.'*  Cioero, 
de  Nat.  Demr,  Ui.  SO.  Bcadera  will  a«e  chat  in  the  feazt  of  Mon- 
Utgne  thoT  oavat  read  ThmmmmUt  not  TkaumtmU, 

*  Or  ratnar  Oo«m«  ft  I— mod  jonaeoaault,  bom  at  Toulouao, 


they  proceeded  to  some  visions  and  movementa 
so  simple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could 
hardly  be  so  gross  and  contemptible  amongst 
litde  chUdren.  Yet  had  fortune  never  so  little 
favoured  the  design,  who  knows  to  what  height 
this  juffgUng  mlgnt  have  at  last  arrived  ?  These 
poor  d^rils  are  at  present  in  prison,  and  are 
like  to  pay  for  the  common  folly,  and  I  know 
not  whether  some  judge  may  not  ^nake  them 
smart  for  his  share  in  it  We  see  clearly  through 
this,  which  is  discovered ;  but  in  many  things 
of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our  knowledge, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  we  oug[ht  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  both  as  to  rgeetmg,  and  as  to  re- 
ceiving. 

Many  abuses  in  the  world  are  beeotten,  or, 
to  speaK  more  boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  world 
are  begotten,  b^  our  being  afraid 
of  acknowledging  our  ignorance,  JJJujJ^S?" 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  ton.  ^*^ 
to  accept  all  things  we  are  not 
able  to  refute:  we  speak  of  all  thin^  by 
precepts  and  resolution.  The  style  at  Itome 
was,  that  even  that  which  a  witness  deposed  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  which 
^  jodge  determined  on  his  most  certain  know- 
ledw^e,  was  couched  in  this  form  of  speaking : 
*'  It  seems  to  me."'  They  make  me  hate  things 
that  are  likelj,  when  thev  would  impose  them 
upon  me  for  infallible:  I  love  these  words  which 
mollify  and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  pro- 
positions :  **  Perhaps,  in  some  sort,  'tis  said,  I 
thmk,"  and  the  like :  and  had  I  had  to  train 
up  children,  I  had  so  put  this  way  of  an- 
swering^ into  theur  mouths,  inquiring,  and  not 
resolutive :  **  What  does  this  mean  7  I  under- 
stand it  not;  it  may  be ;  is  it  true?"  that  tliev 
should  rather  have  retained  the  form  of  pupils 
at  threescore  years  old,  than  to  go  out  doctors, 
as  they  now  do,  at  ten.  He  who  would  cure 
ignorance,  must  confess  it 

Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumantis  :^  wonder 
is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy;  enquiry 
the  progress;  ignorance  the  end.  Ay,  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  ignorance,  strong  and 
generous,  that  yields  nothing  in  honour  and 
coura^  to  knowledge ;  a  knowledge  which  to 
conceive  requires  no  bss  knowledge  than  know- 
ledge itself.  I  saw  in  my  younger  days  a  report 
of  a  process  diat  Corres,'  a  counsellor  of  Thou- 
louse,  put  in  print,  of  a  strange  accident  of  two 
men,  who  presented  themselves  the  one  for  the 
other.  I  remember  (and  I  hardly  remember 
any  thing  else),  that  he  seemed  to  have  rendered 
the  imposture  of  him  whom  he  judged  to  be 
guilty  so  wonderful,  and  so  Car  exceeding  both 
our  knowledge  and  his  who  was  the  judge,  that 


1813,  and  aaaaaainatod  at  th«  auM  plaea,  with  thraa  othor 
Protcstaota,  on  the  4lh  October,  157S.  shortlj  after  tbe  St. 
Baitholonww.  Hie  worka  were  paMiahed,  in  two  ▼olnmee, 
folio,  at  Lfone,  IftSS.  IMS.  and  ahorwaida  reprinled  et  Wit- 
temberf ,  1003  t  and  hie  life  waa  written  in  Laiin  hj  Jaroca 
Coraa,  Uie  poet,  a  member  of  the  aeme  ffaniihr.  The  trial  of 
which  llontaiRoe  apceke  is  the  celebrated  almir  of  tbe  faJae 
Martin  Ouerre,  of  whieh  Coraa  imbUahed  the  account  referred 
to,  Paria,  1606. 
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I  thouffbt  it  a  very  bold  senteDoe  that  oon- 
demnea  him  to  be  hanged.  Let  ob  take  up  some 
form  of  arrest  that  shall  say  :  **  The  court 
understands  nothing  of  the  matter :"  more  freely 
and  ingenuously  tlum  the  AreofMiptes  did,  who, 
finding  themselves  perplexed  with  a  caufle  they 
could  BQt  unravd,  ordered  the  parties  to  appear 
again  in  a  hundred  years.^ 

The  witches  of  my  neighbourhood  run  a. 
hazard  of  their  lives,  upon  the  formation  of 
_.  ^  every  new  author  that  wiU  give  a 
A«  to  witeiiM.  body  to  their  dreams.  To  accom- 
modate the  esnunples  that  holy  writ  gives  us  of 
such  things,  most  certain  ana  irrefragable  ex- 
amples, and  to  tie  them  to  our  modem  events, 
being  we  neither  see  the  causes  nor  the  means, 
will  require  another  sort  of  wit  than  ours.  It 
perhaps  only  belongs  to  that  sole  all-powerful 
testimony  to  tell  us :  ''  This  is,  and  that  is,  and 
not  that  ether."  God  ought  to  be  believed; 
that  certainly  is  good  reason:  bat  not  one 
amongst  us,  who  is  astonished  at  his  own  nar- 
ration (and  he  must  of  necessity  be  astonished, 
if  he  be  not  out  of  his  wits),  whetlier  he  employ 
it  about  other  men's  affaus,  or  asainst  himself. 

I  am  plain  and  dull,  and  stick  to  the  main 
point,  and  that  which  is  likely,  avoiding  those 
ancient  reproaches :  Mqforem  Jldem  hominei 
adhibent  eU  ^um  non  inteiUgunt, —  Cupidine 
humam  tngemi,  Ubentiui  ohicura  ereduntw,* 
"  Men  are  most  apt  to  believe  what  they 
least  understand.  Through  the  lust  of  human 
wit,  obscure  thinss  are  more  easily  credited." 
I  see  very  well  wat  men  are  angr^,  and  for- 
bid me  to  doubt  upon  pain  oi  insults  and 
injuries:  a  new  way  of  persuading!  Mercy, 
for  God's  sake ;  I  am  not  to  be  cuffed  into  be- 
lief. Let  tliem  be  angry  with  those  that  accuse 
their  opinion  of  fklsity  ;  I  only  accuse  it  of  dif- 
ficulty and  boldness,  and  conaemn  the  opposite 
afiirmation  equally  with  them,  if  not  so  impe- 
riously. Who  will  establish  nis  ar^ment  by 
overbearing  and  hufiine,  discovers  his  reason  to 
be  weak.  For  a  verbu  and  scholastic  altercap 
tion,  let  them  have  as  much  appearance  as  their 
contradictors;  Videantur mtne, mm affurmerUur 
modo  .-*  ^*  Let  them  suggest  things  as  probable, 
but  not  affirm  them :"  but  in  Sie  real  conse- 
quence they  drew  from  it,  these  have  much  the 
advantage.  To  kill  men,  a  clear  and  shining 
light  is  required ;  and  our  life  is  too  real  and 
essential  to  warrant  these  supernatural  and 
fimtastic  accidents. 

As  to  drugs  and  poisons,  I  throw  them  out  of 
my  account ;  they  are  homicides,  and  of  the 
worst  sort :  yet  even  in  this,  'tis  said,  tliat  we 
are  not  always  to  rely  even  upon  the  confessions 
of  these  people  themselves;  for  they  have  some- 
times been  known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the 
murder  of  persons'  who  have  afterwards  been 
found  living  and  well.  In  these  other  extra- 
vagant accusations,  I  should  be  apt  to  say  that  it 

I'Val.  Max.  yfU.  1.    Anlu  OclUu,  xU.  7. 
*  ThA  Mcond  vt  theae  pmimgrapha  b  from  Tkeltaa.  Higi, 
I.  SS.    I  know  not  wbonco  Montaigne  borrowed  4lie  other. 


is  sufficient  for  a  man,  what  reoomnendatioa  so- 
ever he  may  have,  to  be  believed  in  hmnan  things; 
but  of  what  is  beyond  his  conception  and  of  super* 
natural  effect,  he  ought  then  only  to  be  bdieved 
when  authorized  by  a  supernatural  approbation. 
The  privilege  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  to  some 
of  our  witnesses,  ouffht  not  to  be  fightly  com- 
municated and  made  cheap.  I  have  my  esn 
battered  with  a  thousand  such  flim-flams  as 
these :  ^*  Three  saw  him  such  a  day  in  the  east, 
three  the  next  day  in  the  west;  at  such  an  hoar, 
in  such  a  place,  in  such  a  habit :"  in  trath,  I 
should  not  believe  myself.  How  much  more 
natural  and  likely  do  I  find  it  that  two  fluen 
should  lie,  than  that  one  man,  in  twelve  hooni' 
time,  should  fly  with  the  wind  fitmi  east  to 
west !  How  much  mora  natural,  that  our 
understanding  should  be  carried  from  its  place, 
by  the  volubility  of  our  disordered  minds,  than 
that  one  of  us  should  be  carried  by  a  strssge 
spirit  upon  a  broom-stick,  flesh  and  bones  as  we 
are,  up  the  funnel  of  a  chimney !  Let  us  not 
seek  illusions  from  without  and  unknown,  who 
are  perpetually  agitated  with  illusions  domestic, 
and  our  own.  Methinks  a  man  is  pardonable 
in  disbelieving  a  miracle,  as  much  at  least  as  be 
can  divert  and  elude  the  verification  of  it  by 
ways  other  than  marvellous ;  and  I  am  of  St 
Augustin's  opinion,  <'  that  'tis  better  to  lean 
towards  doubt  than  assurance,  in  things  hard  to 
prove  and  dangerous  to  believe." 

'Tis  now  some  ^ears  aeo  that  I  travelled 
through  the  territories  of  a  torei^  prince,  who, 
in  my  favour,  and  to  abate  my  increduliQr,  did 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  see  in  his  own  presence 
and  in  private,  ten  or  twdve  prisoners  of  this 
kind ;  and  amongst  others  an  old  haff,  a  real 
witch  in  foulness  and  deformity,  who  mg  had 
beeQ  famous  in  that  profession.  I  saw  both 
proofs  and  free  confessions,  and  I  know  not 
what  insensible  mark  upon  the  miserable  crea- 
ture ;  I  examined  and  talked  with  her,  and  the 
rest,  as  much  and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  msde 
the  best  and  soundest  observations  I  could,  and 
I  am  not  a  man  to  suffer  my  jud^ent  to  be 
captivated  by  prepossession  ;  and,  m  the  end, 
should  in  conscience  sooner  have  prescribed 
them  hellebore  than  hemlock :  Captitqwe  ret 
nmgU  mentibuif  quam  conscelaratis,  thmlu 
mm  i*  *'  The  thine  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  madness  than  malice  :*'  justice  has  oorrsctibD 
proper  for  such  maladies.  As  to  the  oppositions 
andf  arguments  that  honest  men  have  made  me, 
both  there,  and  often  in  other  places,  I  have  met 
with  none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  tfast 
have  not  admitted  a  more  likely  solution  than 
their  conclusions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  diat  the 
proo6  and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon  expe- 
rience and  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  go  about  to 
untie ;  neither  have  thej*  any  end :  i  often  cat 
them,  as  Alexander  did  the  gordian-knot 
After  all,  'tis  setting  a  man' s  conjectures  •'  * 

s  Cioero,  Aead.  ii.  87. 
«  IiT7,  TiU.  la 
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▼cary  high  price,  to  cause  a  man  to  be  roaaled 
alive  apon  them. 

We  are  told  by  aereial  examples  (and  parti- 
ealarly  Prestantiiis  of  his  father*),  that  bdag 
more  profoundly  asleep  than  men  usually  are, 
he  fiitncied  himself  to  be  a  niare,  and  that  he 
served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter ;  and  what  be 
fancied  himself  to  be,  he  was.'  If  soroeren 
dream  so  materially,  if  dreams  can  sometimes  so 
incorporate  themselves  with  effects  of  life,  I 
cannot  believe  that  therefore  our  will  should  be 
accountable  to  justice ;  which  I  say,  as  a  msin, 
who  am  neither  judge  nor  privy  councillor,  nor 
tliink  myself  bv  many  degrees  worthy  so  to  be, 
but  a  man  of  the  common  sort,  bom  and  vowed 
to  the  obedience  of  the  public  realm,  both  in 
words  and  acts.  He  that  should  record  my 
idle  talk,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  paltry 
law,  opinion,  or  custom  of  his  parish,  would  do 
himself  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  me  too;  for 
in  what  I  say,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty 
but  that  'tis  what  I  had  then  in  my  thought,  a 
thought  tumultuous  and  wavering.  All  I  say 
b  by  way  of  discourse :  Nee  me  j^tdet  ui  istae, 
fateri  ne^eire  quod  neecktm  .**  **  Neither  am  I 
ashamed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  mv  ignorance 
of  what  I  do  not  know :"  I  should  not  speak 
so  boldl  V  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believed ;  and 
so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained  to  me  of 
the  tartness  and  contention,  of  my  advice.  Per- 
ceiving you  to  be  mdy  and  prepared  on  one 
part,  I  propose  to  yon  the  other,  with  all  the 
care  I  can  to  dear  your  judgment,  not  to  en- 
force it.  God  has  your  hearts  in  his  hand,  and 
will  furnish  yon  with  choice.  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  desire  that  my  opinions  should 
so  much  as  give  an  inclination  in  a  thing  of  so 
great  importance:  my  fortune  has  not  trained 
them  up  to  so  potent  and  elevated  conclusions: 
Truly,  I  have  not  only  a  great  many,  humours, 
but  also  a  g^reat  many  opinions,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  son  dislike,  if  I  bad  one. 
The  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious 
to  man :  he  is  of  too  wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter ;  'tis  a  common  proverb  in  Itely, 
Uiat  he  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfect  sweet- 
ness, who  has  never  hun  with  a  lame  mistress. 
Fortune,  or  some  particular  accident,  has  long 
ago  put  this  saying  into  the  mouths  of  the 
people ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  men  as  well 
fts  of  women :  for  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
answered  the  Scythian,  who  courted  her  to  love, 
LuMpMple  ^«va  x^^^  ot^ti^*  lame  mun 
*^^^^  perform  best  In  this  feminal 
•portof  vwiM.    republic,  to  evade  the  dominion 


i 


>  St.  Angmdii.  Dt  Civil,  Del,  zrili.  la  TIm  holy  fath«r 
opittM,  that  **  in  caaei  of  thia  lort  th«  devil-  pmenta  to  the 
•poetaton  a  Tiaiooary  hody  whieh  they  t^M  for  a  nal  animal, 
a  hone,  an  an,  Ac,  and  that  tha  man  who  inaginca  himMlf 
to  ba  that  an,  or  tint  hone,  thinks  he  camai  a  real  burden, 
ai  mneb  a«  it  was  poeiible  for  him  to  fancy  it  in  a  dream ;  ao 
that  If  Bueh  phantom  of  an  animal  earriee  real  bodiee,  they 
an  the  demooa  who  carry  them  in  order  to  deceive  men, 
who  then  ace  real  bodiea  on  the  back  of  a  aumpter-hona, 
whieh  ia  a  mere  phantom." 

*  **  Quod  ita,  at  nanafiit,  (hetam  ftUaae  eompeftom  eat." 
—At.  Aog.  uimpra. 


All  than  other 


of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  in  their 
infancv,  arms,  legs,  and  otiier  members  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  them,  and  only  made 
use  of  men  in  that  wherein  we  ia  the  other 
parts  of  the  worid  make  use  of  women.  I 
shonld  be  apt  to  think  that  the  irrmlar  move- 
ment of  the  lame  mistress  added  some  new 
pleasure  to  the  work,  and  some  extraordinary 
titillation  to  those  who  were  at  the  sport ;  but 
I  have  lately  learnt  that  ancient  philosophy  has 
itself  determined  it  :*  it  says  that  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  4ame  women  not  receiving,  by  resMin 
of  their  imperfection,  their  due  aliment,  it  falls 
out  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  fuller,  and 
better  suppliM,  and  more  vigorous ;  or  else  that 
this  defect  hindering  exercise,  they  who  are 
engaged  in  it  less  disperM  their  strength,  and 
come  more  entire  to  the  sports  of  Venus;  which 
also  is  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  decried  the 
women  weavers,  as  being  more  ^omenwca- 
hot  than  other  women,  by  reason  Ten  move  luat. 
of  their  sedentary  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  without  any  great  exer- 
cise of  the  bodv.  What  is  it  we  may  not  reason 
of  at  this  rate  i  I  might  also  say  of  these,  that 
the  jogging  which  uieir  work  causes  while 
they  are .  sitting,  rouses  and  provokes  their 
desire,  as  the  swinging  and  motion  of  coaches 
does  that  of  our  ladies. 

Do  not  ^ese  examples  serve  to  make  good 
what  I  said  at  first:  that  our  reasons  often 
anticipate  the  effect,  and  have  so  infinite  an 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  that  they  judge  and  exer- 
cise thenuelves,  even  in  inanity  and  where 
there  is  no  being?  Besides,  the  flexibility  of 
our  invention  to  forge  reasons  for  all  sorts  of 
dreams,  onr  imagination  is  equally  focile  to 
receive  impressions  of  falsity,  by  very  frivolous 
appearanoes ;  for,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  common  use  of  this  nroverb,  I  have 
formerly  made  myself  believe  that  I  had  more 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  by  reason  she  was  not 
straight,  and  reckoned  that  deformity  amongst 
her  graces. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  France  and  Italy,*  says    — ^  p,-Beh 
he  has  observed  that  our  legs  are    gtntitnSS 

Stnerally  smaller  than  those  of    lefaamaiiar 
e  Italian  gentiemen,  and  attri-    ^"iSSIlia^ 
butes  the  cause  of  it  to  onr  being    and  why.    ' 
continually  on  horseback :  which 
is  the  venr  same  from  whieh  Suetonius  draws  a 
qujte  di£ierent  conclusion ;  for  he  says,  on  the 
contrary,  tbkt  Germanicus  had  made  his  legs 
bigger  oy  continuation  of  tiie  same  exercise.' 
There  is  nothing  so  suppks  and  erratic  as  our 


*  Cleero,  T%ue.  Qtum,  i.  15. 
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understanding ;  'tis  like  the  shoe  of  Theramenes, 
fit  for  all  feet;'  'tis  double  and  various;  and 
the  matters  are  double  and  diverse  too.  ''  Give 
me  a  drachm  of  silver,"  said  a  Cynic  philosopher 
to  Antieonus.  "  That  b  not  a  present  befitting 
a  kine/'  replied  be.  **  Give  me  then  a  talent," 


le  other.  '*  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  Cynic."* 


Sea  pturw  ealor  in«  viu  eC  emtn  rdaiaC 
Spinmenta,  n^fM  veniat  qua  moens  in  hatbai  t 
Sett  duret  magis,  et  Tenaa  aatrinicit  hianfeea ; 
Ne  teauea  pIuTus,  n4>idive  potaotia  •olia 
Aerior,  aut  BorcM  peneCribue  Crigtu  adttrafe!* 

"  Whether  earth  g^n  freah  atrength  or  richer  food. 
Or  Dozioua  raoutare,  forced  by  Are,  ezode ; 
Whether  it  draw  through  many  an  opening  Toia, 
Juiee  to  freah  plants  tnat  clothe  anew  the  plain  ^ 
Or  bimce  the  pore*  that,  penrioui  to  the  day, 
Pelt  the  prone  aun'a  intolerable  rar ; 
To  pierdng  ahowera  kh'  expanded  ficanre  elooe. 
And  the  chill  north  that  bliaten  as  it  blows." 

Ogtn  medagUa  ha  U  suo  reverso,  *<  Every 
medal  has  its  reverse."  This  is  why  Climo- 
tachns  said  of  old,  that  Cameades  had  outdone 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  having  taken  from 
man  consent,  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and  the 
temerity  of  judging.^  This  so  strong  fancy  of 
Cameades  sprung,  in  my  opinion,  anciently 
from  the  impudence  of  those  who  made  profes- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  their  immeasurable  self- 
oonceit.  i^p  was  set  for  sale  with  two  other 
slaves ;  the  buyer  asked  the  firet  what  he  could 
do;  he,  to  enhance  his  own  value,  promised  moun- 
tains and  miracles,  saying  he  could  do  this,  and 
that,  and  I  know  not  what;  the  second  said  as 
much  of  himself,  and  more;  when  it  came  to 
.£sop*s  turn,  and  that  he  was  also  asked  what 
he  could  do :  "  Nothinsr,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
two  have  taken  up  all.before  me ;  they  can  do 
every  thing."*  So  has  it  happened  in  the  school 
of  philosophy ;  the  pride  or  those  who  attri- 
buted the  capacity  of  all  things  to  human  wit, 
created  in  others,  out  of  spite  and  emulation, 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  nothing :  the 
one  maintain  the  same  extreme  in  ignorance 
that  the  others  do  in  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  it  undeniable  that  man  is  immoderate 
throughout,  and  can  give  no  other  poMtive 
sentence  but  that  of  necessity,  and  the  want  of 
ability  to  proceed  farther. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OF  PHY8IOONOMT. 

Almost  all  the  opinions  we  have  are  derived 
from  authority,  and  taken  upon 


We  admire  the 
diaeonrses  of 
Socrates  out  of 
pure  respeet  to 
the  public  up* 
probation. 


trust ;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  we 
could  not  choose  worse  than  by 
ourselves,  in  so  weak  an  age. 
That  image  of  the  discourses  of 


1  Knamoa,  Adagia,  tm  verfto. 

•  Seneca,  de  B^uf.  ii.  17. 

•  Vligil,  Qeorrie,  i.  SQ. 
«  Cleerab  AeU,  ii.  S4. 


Socrates,  which  his  friends  have  without  fia- 
transmitted  to  us,  we  approve  '^"^^j!?^ 
upon  no  other  account  but  from  ^"*  *"  ""• 
the  reverence  to  public  approbation ;  'tis  not 
according  to  our  own  knowledge ;  they  are  not 
after  our  way  ;  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  should 
sprinff  up  now,  few  men  would  value  ihem. 
We  cusoem  not  the  graces,  otherwise  than  by 
certain  features,  toucned  up  and  illustrated  by 
art;  such  as  |r]ide  on  in  their  owli  purity  and 
simplicity  easily  escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  oure; 
they  have  a  delicate  and  concealed  beauty ; 
there  needs  a  clear  and  purified  si^ht  todisoover 
so  secret  a  light.  Is  not  simplicity,  according 
to  our  notions,  cousin  -  eerman  to  foUy,  and  a 
qu^ity  of  reproach  ?  Socrates  makes  his  soul 
move  a  natural  and  common  motion ;  a  peassnt 
said  this,  a  woman  said  that ;  he  never  has  any 
thing  in  his  mouth  but  carten,  joiners,  oobblerB, 
and  masons ;  these  are  deductions  and  simili- 
tudes drawn  from  the  most  common  and  known 
actions  of  men ;  every  one  underatands  them. 
Under  so  vile  a  form  we  should  never  have 
entertained  the  nobility  and  splendour  of  hii 
admirable  conceptions;  we  who  think  all  things 
low  and  flat  that  are  not  elevated  by  leaning, 
and  who  discern  no  riches  but  in  nomp  and 
show.  This  world  of  ours  is  only  formed  for 
ostentation  ;  men  are  only  pufifed  up  with  wind, 
and  are  bandied  to  and  fro  like  foot-balls.  That 
man  proposed  to  himself  no  vain  and  idle  &n- 
cies ;  his  design  was  to  furnish  us  with  precepts 
and  things  that  really  and  more  fitly  8er?e  to 
the  use  of  life ; 


Semre  modom,  fiaemqpe 
Naturamque  aeqoi.* 


**  To  keep  a  mean,  hia  end  sliU  to  obaerre. 
And  linMB  the  lawa  of  nature  ne'er  to  ai    ■■■»» 


He  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,'  and 
raised  himself,  not  by  starts,  but  by  complezion, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour :  or,  to  say  it  better, 
he  exalted  nothing,  but  ratner  brought  down 
and  reduced  to  his  ordinal,  and  natural  condi- 
tion, all  asperities  ana  difficulties;  for,  in  Cato, 
'tis  most  manifest  that  it  is  a  proonding  ex- 
tended &r  beyond  the  common  ways ;  in  the 
brave  exploits  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we 
find  him  always  mounted  upon  the  high  horse; 
whereas  this  man^  always  creeps  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  slow  and  ordinary  pace, 
treats  of  the  most  useful  discourses,  and  bean 
himself,  both  at  his  death,  and  in  the  most  thorny 
traverses  that  oonld  present  tbemselvesy  in  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  human  life. 

It  has  fallen  out  well,  that  die  man  most 
worthy  to  be  known,  and  to  be 
presented  to  the  world  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  he  of  whom  we 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge ;  he  has  been 


The  dttrartar 
of  fiiocimiok 


>  Planad.  <»  otfd. 

*  Lttcan  ii.  381.  speaking  of  Cato. 

*  Cicero,  49  qgSe»  L  a0. 

*  Soermtm. 
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made  dear  to  ns  by  the  most  clear-sighted  men 
that  ever  were ;  toe  testimonies  we  have  of  him 
are  admirable,  both  in  fidelity  and  capacity. 
'Tis  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  so  to  order 
the  pure  imaginations  of  a  child,  that,  without 
altering  or  wresting  them,  he  has  thereby  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  effects  of  a  human 
soul ;  he  presents  it  neither  elevated  nor  rich, 
he  only  represents  it  sound,  but  certainly  with 
a  pure  and  sprightly  health.  By  these  common 
and  natural  springs,  by  these  ordinary  and 
vulgar  fancies,  without  being  moved  or  making 
any  bustle,  he  set  up,  not  only  the  most  regular 
but  the  most  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  actions, 
and  manners  tnat  ever  were.  'Tis  he  who 
brought  back  from  heaven,  where  she  was 
losing  her  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore  her 
to  man,  with  whom  her  most  iust  and  ^preatest 
business  lies.^  Bee  him  plead  before  his  judges ; 
observe  by  what  reasons  he  rouses  his  courage 
to  the  hazards  of  war ;  with  what  arguments  he 
fortifies  his  patience  against  calumny^  tyranny, 
death,  and  the  shrewishness  of  his  wife ;  you 
will  find  nothing  in  all  this  borrowed  from  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  the  simplest  mav  there  dis- 
cover their  own  means  and  power ;  '^tis  not  pos- 
sible more  to  retire,  or  to  creep  more  low.  He 
has  done  human  nature  a  ereat  kindness  In 
showing  it  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  for : 
but  we  a^e  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  ana 
iM-n-Ma  brought  np  more  to  make  use  of 
or*m^«S£B!  ^****  "»  another's,  than  of  onr 
own.  Man  can  in  nothing  fix 
and  conform  himself  in  his  mere  necessity  ;  of 
pleasure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at  more 
than  he  can  hold ;  his  jmediness  is  incapable 
of  moderation.  And  I  find  that  in  curiosity  of 
knowing  he  is  the  same ;  he  cuts  himself  out 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  more  than  he 
needs  to  do,  extending  the  utility  of  knowledj^ 
as  far  as  its  matter :  Vt  omnium  rerumy  nc  lit* 
terarum  quoque^  intemperantia  labcrtmnuf 
'<  As  of  every  thing  else,  we  are  also  afflicted 
with  intemperance  in  letters ; "  and  Tacitus 
has  reason  to  commend  the  mother  of  Agricola 
for  having  restrained  her  son  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  for  lamiing.' 
'Tis  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in 
it,  as  the  other  goods  of  men  have, 
a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  of 
proper  and  natural  weakness,  and 
Uiat  costs  very  dear.  The  acoui- 
sition  of  it  is  more  hazardous  than 
that  of  any  other  meat  or  drink ; 
for  in  other  things,  what  we  have  boueht  we 
carry  home  in  some  vessel,  and  there  have  liberty 
to  examine  our  purchase,  and  consider  when 
and  bow  much  of  it  we  will  take ;  but  the 
sciences  we  can,  at  the  very  first,  bestow  into 
no  other  ve»el  than  the  soul ;  we  swallow  them 
as  we  buy  them,  and  return  from  the  market, 

>  Cicero,  Aead,  U  4. 

*  8«neca,  BpUt.  lOik 

•  Lire<^Agrieolm,c.4, 


Leaning  ii  a 
dan|eroasM* 
quialtion.  That 
which  i«  of  ab- 
•elate  qae  ia  ia 
va  hj  natura. 


either  already  infected  or  amended ;  there  are 
some  that  only  burden  and  overchai^e  the  sto- 
mach instead  of  nourishing;  and  others  that, 
under  colour  of  curine,  poison  us.  I  have. been 
pleased,  in  places  wnere  I  have  been,  to  see 
men,  out  of  aevotion,  make  a  vow  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  penitence ; 
'tis  also  a  gelding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to 
blunt  this  cupidity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study 
of  books,  ana  to  deprive  the  soul  of  this  volup- 
tuous complacency,  that  tickles  us  with  the  idea 
of  knowledge ;  and  'tis  plenarily  to  accomplish 
the  vow  of  poverty  to  add  unto  it  that  or  Uie 
mind.  We  need  little  learning  to  teach  us  how 
to  live  at  our  ease ;  and  Socrates  tells  us  that  it 
is  in  us.  with  the  way  how  to  find  it,  and  the 
manner  how  to  use  it.  All  this  knowledge  of 
ours  that  exceeds  the  natural  is  well  nigh  super- 
fluous  and  vain ;  'tis  much  if  it  do  not  more 
burden  and  cumber  us  than  it  does  us  good : 
Faucis  oput  est  Utteris  ad  mentem  bonam^ 
''  A  man  of  ^ood  natural  parts  has  no  great 
need  of  learning :"  'tb  a  feverish  excess  of  the 
mind;  a  tempestuous  and  unquiet  instrument. 
Collect  yourself;  you  will  find  m  yourself  the 
arguments  of  nature  against  death  true,  and  the 
most  proper  to  serve  you  in  time  of  need ;  'tis 
they  that  make  a  peasant,  an  entire  people,  die 
with  as  much  firmness  as  a  philosopher.  Should 
I  have  died  less  cheerfully  before  I  had  read 
Cicero's  Tusculans?  I  believe  not ;  and  when 
I  find  myself  at  the  best,  I  perceive  that  my 
tongue  18  enriched  indeed,  but  my  courage  litde 
or  nothing  elevated  by  them ;  it  is  just  as  nature 
forged  it  at  fiitt,  and  against  any  conflict  only 
derends  itself  after  a  natural  and  ordinary  way : 
books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for  instruc- 
tion as  for  exercise.  What  if  knowledge,  try- 
ing to  arm  us  with  new  defences  against  natural 
inconveniences,  has  more  imprinted  in  our  fan- 
cies dieir  weight  arid  grandeur,  than  her  reasons 
and  subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them?  They 
are  subtleties,  indeed,  with  which  she  often 
alarms- us  to  little  purpiose ;  do  but  observe  how 
many  slight  and  frivolous,  and,  if  nearly  exa- 
mined, how  many  incorporeal  arguments  the 
closest  and  wisest  authors  scatter  about  a 
good  one ;  they  are  no  other  but  verbal  quirks 
to  gull  us ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  may  be  with 
some  profit,  I  will  shift  them  no  farther :  many 
of  that  sort  are  here,  dispersed  up  and  down, 
either  borrowed  or  imitated ;  yet  ou^ht  a  man 
to  take  heed  not  to  call  that  force  which  is  only 
a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  solid  which  is 
only  quick,  or  that  good  which  is  only  fine : 
QtKP  maffis  gustata  quam  potato  delectantf 
'*  Which  more  dcUght  in  tastinff  than  in  being 
drunk  ; "  every  thing  that  pleases  does  not 
nourish,  ubi  non  ingeniiy  sed  animi  ncgotium 
agitur^  ''  Where  the  question  is  not  about 
improving  the  wit,  but  bettering  the  under- 
standing.'' 


«  Seneca,  Epi^.  100. 

*  Cicero,  Tuae  Qum:  ▼.  5. 

•  Seneca,  Ejdtt.  7^. 
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To  see  the  work  that  Seneca  makes  to  fortify 
himself  against  death  ;  to  see  him  sweat  and 
pant  to  harden  and  encourage  himself,  and 
nght  so  long  upon  the  perch,  would  have  less- 
ened his  reputation  witli  me,  had  he  not  very 
bravely  maintained  it  to  the  last.  His  so  ardent 
and  frequent  agitations  discover  that  he  was 
himself  impetuous  and  ardent  (Magnus  animus 
remimus  loquitur^  et  securius  .  .  .  non  est 
alius  ingeniOf  alius  animo  color ^  ^  - ''  A  great 

courage  speaks  more  negligently, 
wSKe^ca  «"0''®  securely  ...  wit  and  cou- 
and  Plutarch,      rage  wear    one    and  the    same 

livery  ;  "  he  must  be  convicted 
at  his  own  expense)  ;  and  he  does  in  some  sort 
discover  that  ne  was  hard  pressed  by  his  enemy. 
Plutarch's  way,  by  how  much  it  is  more  dis- 
dainful and  negligent,  is  in  my  opinion  so  much 
the  more  manly  and  persuasive :  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  his  soul  had  more  assured  and  more 
regular  motions.  The  one,  more  sharp,  pricks 
and  makes  us  start,  and  more  touches  the  soul ; 
the  other  more  solid,  who  informs,  establishes, 
and  constantly  supports  us,  more  touches  the 
understanding.  That  ravishes  the  judgment, 
this  wins  it.  I  have  likewise  seen  other  writ- 
ings, yet  more  reverenced  than  these,  that,  in 
the  representation  of  the  conflict  they  maintain 
against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  paint  them 
80  sharp,  so  powerful,  and  invincible,  that,  we, 
who  are  of  the  common  sort  of  people,  are  apt 
as  much  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness  and  un- 
known force  of  their  temptation,  ad  at  their 
resistance. 

To  what  end  do  we  go  arming  ourselves  with 
these  efforts  of  science  ?    Let  us  look  down  to 

the  earth,  upon  the  poor  people 
oiFdi  '!?j^**'*?°  !^^a*  we  see  scattered  about,  prone 
facing  th/m(Mt  ^^^  intent  upon  their  business, 
fatal  accident*      that  neither  know  Aristotle  nor 

dei^h'it^lr"  ^*^^'  example  nor  precept :  even 
more  instruc-  from  thesc  docs  nature  every  day 
tive  than  the       extract  cffccts  of  constancv  and 

lectures  of  the  .  •      ^  j  «     "^  ^« 

phUoBophen.  patience,  more  pure  and  firm  than 
those  who  so  inquisitively  study 
in  the  schools.  How  many  do  I  ordinarily 
see-  who  slight  poverty  ?  How  many  that 
desire  to  die,  or  that  die  withoiit  alarm  or 
regret?  He  that  is  now  digging  in  my  garden 
has  this  morning  buried  his  father,  or  his  son. 
The  very  names  by  which  they  call  diseases 
sweeten  and  mollify  the  sharpness  of  them :  the 
phthysic  is  with  them  no  more  than  a  cough,  the 
dysentery  but  a  looseness,  a  pleurisy  but  a  cold, 
and  as  they  gently  name  them,  so  they  liglitly 
endure  them ;  they  are  very  ^eat'  and  grievous 
indeed  when  they  hinder  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  they  nerer  keep  their  beds  but  to  die : 
Simplex  ilia  et  aperta  virtus  in  obscuram  et 
solertem  scientiam  versa  est  J  "  That  plain  and 
simple  virtue  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and 
subtle  knowledge." 


I  Seneca,  SpUt,  1U«  11  A. 

'  Id.  ib.  0S. 

*  Olid,  da  FontOt  I  8,  57. 
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I  was  writing  this  about  the  time  when  a  great 
loaa  of  our  intestine  troubles  for 
several  months,  lay  with  all  its    *'"»^?^'.l 

.   t  ^.^  tL    j^u  accoontwtne 

weight  upon  me :  I  had  toe  enemy     terrible  caia- 
at  my  door  on  one  side,  and  the    mitie«  of  the 
freebooters,  worse  enemies  than    Swchhewu 
they,  on  the  other :  Non  armis^    inroired. 
sed  vitiis  certatur ;    "  Fighting 
not  with  arms,  but  with  vices;"  and  under- 
went all  sorts  of  military  injuries  at  once : 

Hoatis  adeat  dextra  IsTaqne  a  parte  tamendw, 
'    Vicinoque  malo  terret  utrumque  latua.' 

'  *  On  either  hand  an  enemy  alarma. 
And  threatens  both  sidet  with  injurioas  anni." 

A  monstrous  war  !  Other  wars  are  bent  against 
strangers,  this  against  itself;  and  destroys  itself 
with  its  own  poison.  'Tis  of  so  malij^ant  and 
ruinous  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itself  with  the 
rest ;  and  with  its  own  rage  mangles  and  tean 
itself  to  pieces.  We  oftener  see  it  dissolve  of 
itself,  than  through  scarcity  of  any  necessaries, 
or  by  force  of  the  enemy.  All  discipline  evades 
it ;  It  comes  to  compose  sedition,  and  is  itself 
fiill  of  it ;  will  chastise  disobedience,  and  itself 
is  the  example ;  and,  «niployeil  for  the  defence 
of  the  laws,  rebels  against  its  own.  What  a 
condition  are  we  in !  Our  physic  makes  us  sick! 

Nostre  mal  s'empoMonne 
Du  aecoun  qu'on  luy  donne. 

Ezsuperat  magis,  segrescitque  medendc* 
"  Hie  phytic  makes  him  wone,  and  aicker  ttiU.*' 

Omnia  fanda,  nefanda,  malo  permista  furore* 
Justificam  nobia  mentem  avertere  deorum.^ 

"  For  right  and  wrong,  confounded  in  this  war, 
Ha?e  robb'd  ua  of  the  goda'  protecting  care." 

In  the  beginning  of  these  popular  maladies, 
a  man  may  distinguish  the  sound  from  tiie  sick; 
but  when  -they  come  to  continue,  as  ours  have 
done,  the  whole  body  is  then  infected  from  head 
to  foot,  and  no  part  is  free  from  x»>rruption  ;  for 
there  is  no  air  that  men  so  greedily  draw  in, 
that  diffuses  itself  so  soon,  and  that  penetrata 
so  deep,  as  that  of  license.  Our  armies  only 
subsist,  and  are  kept  together  by  the  cement 
of  strangers:  for  of  French  there  is  now  no 
constant  and  regular  army  to  be  made.  Oh, 
shame !  there  is  no  more  discipline  now  to  be 
seen  but  in  borrowed  soldiers.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  conduct  ourselves  at  the  discretion,  not  of 
the  chief,  but  every  one  at  his  own  ;  the  general 
has  a  harder  game  to  play  within  than  he  has 
without ;  'tis  for  the  commander  to  follow  the 
soldiers,  to  pay  court  to  them,  to  consult  their 
humours ;  he  alone  has  to  obey ;  all  the  rest  is 
dissolute  and  free.  It  pleases  me  to  observe 
how  much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  b 
in  ambition  ;  by  how  abject  and  servile  ways  it 
must  arrive  at  its  end  ;  but,  withal,  it  displeases 
me  to  see  good  and  generous  natures,  and  that 

<  JSneid,  zii.  46. 

*  CatuUni,  de  Nupt.  Pelei  et  Thettdot,  rene  408. 
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are  capable  of  justice,  every  day  corrupted  in 
the  management  and  command  of  this  con  fa- 
sion.  Long  toleration  begets  habit:  habit, 
consent  ana  imitation.  We  had  enougn  of  ill- 
born  souls,  without  spoiling  those  tuat  were 
generous  and  ^ood ;  so  that  if  we  go  on,  there 
will  not  remain  any  with  whom  to  entrust  the 
health  of  this  state  of  ours,  in  case  fortune 
chances  to  restore  it : 

Hane  Mitem  tfvno  jaTsnem  snecuirere  mcIo 
Ne  prohibited 


»t 


O,  let  thU  yoath  a  prottnte  %orM  lOBteia." 


What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  that  soldiers 
ought  more  to  fear  their  chief  than  the  enemy  P 
And  that  wonderful  example,  that  an  orchard 
beine  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  a  camp 
of  the  Roman  army,  was  seen  at  their  dislodg- 
ment  the  next  day,  in  the  same  condition,  not 
an  apple,  though  ripe  and  delicious,  being 
palled,  but  all  left  to  the  owner?'  I  could 
wish  that  our  3routh,  instead  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  less  fruitful  travels  and  less  honourable 
employments,  would  bestow  one  half  of  that 
time  in  being  an  eye-witness  of  naval  exploits 
under  some  good  captain-commander  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  other  half  in  observing  the  discipline 
of  the  Turkish  armies;  for  they  have  many 
differences  and  advantages  over  ours :  one  of 
which  is,  that  our  soldiers  become  more  licen- 
tious in  expeditions,  theirs  more  temperate  and 
circumspect ;  for  the  thefts  and  insolences  com- 
mitted upon  the  common  people,  which  are 
only  punished  with  a  cudgel  m  peace,  are  capi- 
tal in  war ;  for  an  egg  taken  in  Turkey  without 
paying  for  it,  fifty  blows  with  a  cudgel  is  the 
prefixed  rate ;  for  any  thing  else,  how  trivial 
soever,  not  necessary  to  nourishment,  they  are 
presently  impaled,  or  beheaded  without  mercy. 
I  am  astonished,  in  the  history  of  Selim,  the 
most  cruel  conqueror  that  ever  was,  to  see  that, 
when  he  subdued  Egypt,  the  beautiful  gardens 
about  Damaiscus,  though  all  open,  and  in  a 
conquered  land,  and  his  army  encamped  upon 
the  very  place,  should  be  left  untouched  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because  they  had  jnot 
received  the  signal  of  plunder. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  government  so 
important  as  ought  to  be  physic^Led  with  such 
a  mortal  dmr  ?  "  No,"  says  Favonius,^  *'  not 
so  much  as  tne  tyrannical  usurpation  of  a  com- 
monwealth.'^  Plato,  likewise,*  will  not  consent 
that  a  man  should  do  violence  to  the  peace  of 
his  country  to  cure  it ;  and  by  no  means  ap- 
proves of  a  reformation  that  disturbs  and  hazards 
all,  and  that  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
the  citizens'  blood  ana  ruin ;  determining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  in  such  a  case,  to  let 
things  alon^ ;  and  only  to  pray  to  God  for  his 


1  VirgO,  Owrgie,  i.  SOO.  UonUignc  probably  alladn  to 
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extraordinary  assistance;  and  he  seems  to  be 
angry  witli  his  fiiend  Dion  for  having  pro- 
ceeded something  after  another  manner.  I  was 
a  Platonist  in  tnis  point,  before  I  knew  there 
had  ever  been  such  a  man  as  Plato  in  the  world. 
And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely  to  be  re- 
jected from  our  society,  lie  who,  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  conscience,  merited  from  the  divine 
favour  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  Christian 
light,  tlirough  the  universal  darkness  wherein 
the  world  was  involved  in  his  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  well  become  us  to  sufier  our- 
selves to  be  instructed  by  a  heathen,  how 
great  an  impietv  it  is  not  to  expect  from  God 
any  relief  simply  his  own,  and  without  our 
co'operation.  I  oflen  doubt  whether,  among  so 
many  men  as  meddle  in  such  afiairs,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  some  one  of  so  weak  under- 
standing as  to  have  been  really  persuaded  that 
he  went  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of 
deformations;  that  he  advanced  towards  his 
salvation  by  the  most  express  causes  that  we 
have  of  most  assured  damnation  ;  that  by  over- 
throwing the  government,  magistracy,  and 
laws,  in  whose  protection  God  hsul  placed  him, 
by  tearing  his  mother  to  pieces,  and  giving  the 
lacerated  limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat 
over,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parri- 
cidial  animosities,  by  calling  devils  and  furies 
to  his  aid,  he  can  assist  the  noly  sweetness  and 
justice  of  the  divine  laws.  Ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  revenue,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  own  ;  let  us  bait  them  with 
the  glorious  titles  of  justice  and  devotion. 
There  cannot  a  worse  state  of  things  be  ima- 
nned  than  where  wickedness  comes  to  be 
legitimate,  and  assumes,  with  the  magistrate's 
permission,  the  cloke  of  virtue :  Nihil  in  speciem 
jfhllacius  quam  prava  religio  ubi  deorum  nu- 
men  pratenditur  sceleribus.*  **  Nothing  has  a 
more  deceiving  face  than  false  religion,  where 
devotion  is  pretended  by  wicked  men."  The 
extremest  sort  of  injustice,  according  to  Plato, 
is  where  that  which  is  unjust  is  reputed  just.' 

The  common  people  then  sufiferea  therein  very 
much,  not  present  damages  only, 

Un<fiquo  totte 
UtqM  adco  turbater  •(rii,* 


•• 


^  8o  grwt  dUtorbiaMfQigu  thfovghottt  tbs  UaA, 


bat  future  too :  the  living  were  to  mEer,  and 
so  were  they  who  were  yet  unborn :  they  pil- 
laged them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of 
hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in 
store  to  live  on  for  many  yean : 

QiUB  neqmuBt  Mcnm  fon«  inC  abdnean,  pttdoat  t 

Et  cremat  Jnaontm  tariw  Mdota  cum.* 
Mum  doQa  Mm,  aqualaat  pop«latibu»  agiLM 
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*  What  thej  can't  bear  awaj  ther  tpoU  and  ipora. 
And  the  lewd  rabble  harmlcaa  hottwt  bum ; 
Walla  can't  secure  their  mastera,  and  the  field, 
Through  woful  waste,  docs  an  ill  prospect  jield." 

Besides  this  shock,  I  suffered  others ;  I  under- 
went the  inconveniences  that  moderation  brings 
along  with  it  in  such  diseases ;  I  was  curried 
on  all  hands ;  to  the  Ghibelline  I  was  a  Guelph ; 
to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline;  one  of  my  poets 
expresses  this  very  well,  but  I  know  not  where 
it  is.    The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my 
friendliness  to  my  neighbours,   presented  me 
with  one  face ;  my  life  and  my  actions  with 
another.    They  did  not  lay  formal  accusations 
asainst  me,  for  they  had  no  hold.     I  never 
slmk  from  the  laws,  and  whoever  would  have 
questioned   me,  would    have    done   himself  a 
greater  prejudice  than  me;   they  were  only 
mute   suspicions  that  were  whispered  about, 
which  never  want  appearance  in  so  confused  a 
mixture,  no  more  toan  envious  or  idle  heads. 
I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  presumptions 
that  fortune  scatters  abroad  aeainst  me,  by  a 
way  I  have  ever  had  of  evaaing  to  justify, 
excuse,  or  explain  myself,  conceiving  that  it 
were  to  compromise  my  conscience  to  plead  in 
its  behalf:   Perspicidtaa  entm  augmentatione 
eUvaiur :'  *'  For  perspicuity  is  clouded  by  aug- 
mentation." And,  as  if  every  one  sav  as  clearly 
into  me  as  I  do  myself,  instead  of  retiring  from 
an  accusation,  I  step  up  to  meet  it,  and  rather 
give  it  some  kind  of  colour  by  an  ironical  and 
scoffing  confession,  if  I  do  not  sit  totally  silent, 
as  of  a  thing  not  worth  my  answer.    dvlK  such 
as  look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  of  mine  as 
too  haughty  a  confidence^  have  as  little  kind- 
ness for  me  as  thejr  who  interpret  it  the  weak- 
ness of  an  indefensible  cause ;  particularly  great 
people,  towards  whom  want  of  submission  is  the 
extreme  ftiult,  and  who  are  rude  to  all  justice 
that  knows  and  feek  itself,  and  is  not  sub- 
missive, humble,  and  suppliant :  I  have  often 
knocked  my  head  against  this  pillar.     So  it  is, 
that  at  what  then  befel  me  an  ambitious  man 
would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one 
would  have  done  the  same.     I  have  no  manner 
of  care  of  getting; 

Sit  mihi  quod  Done  est  edam  minus,  et  mihi  TiTam 
Quod  superast  aeri,  si  quid  superesse  Tolent  di  :* 

"  Thu  is  mj  prayer :  let  me  nossesi 
Mj  present  wealth,  or  eren  less: 
And  if  the  bounteous  gods  should  ddgn 
A  longer  life,  that  life  be  mine  :" 

but  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of 
others,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost 
as  near  my  heart,  as  they  would  do  to  that  of 
the  most  avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles 
me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss. 
A  thousand  sevem  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell  upon 
me  in  the  neck  of  one  another ;  I  could  better 
have  borne  them  all  at  once. 
I  had  already  begun  considering  to  whom 


bae 
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amongst  my  friends  I  might  com- 
mit a  necessitous  and  degraded 
old  age :  and  having  turned  my 
eyes  quite  round,  I  round  myself  altogetlier  «l 
a  loss.     To  let  one's  self  fall  plarap    down, 
and  from  so  great  a  height,  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  arms  of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  fortuomMr 
friendship ;  they  are  very  rare,  if  there  be  any. 
At  last  1  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to 
trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  out  that  I  should  be  put  upon  cold   tenns 
•in  fortune's  favour,  I  dionld  so  much  more  re- 
commend me  to  ,my  own,  and  so  much  the 
closer  attach  me  .to  myself.     Men  on  all  occa- 
sions throw  themselves  upon  foreign  help,  to 
spare  their  own,  which  is  the  only  certain  and 
sufficient  one,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  arm 
himself  therewith.    Every  one  runs  elaewberp, 
and  to  the  future,  forasmuch  as  no  one  is  arrived 
at  himself.    And  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
profitable  inconveniences,  forasmuch  as  ill  acho- 
lars  are  to  be  admonished  with  the  rod,  when 
reason  will   not  do  ;   as  a  crooked   piece  of 
wood  is  by  fire  and  straining  to  be  reduced  to 
straiehtness.    I  have  a  great  while  preached  to 
myself  to  keep  to  mysdf,  and  separate  myself 
from  die  affiurs  of  others ;  yet  I  am  still  tam- 
ing my  eyes  aside ;  a  bow,  a  kind  word,  or  Jock 
from  a  great  person  tempts  me ;  of  which  God 
knows  how  little  scarcity  there  is  in  these  days, 
and  how  little  they  signify !    I  still,  without 
wrinkling  my  forehead,  nearken  to  the  peraoaF- 
sions  that  are  offered  me  to  draw  me  into  the 
market  -place ;  and  so  gently  refuse,  as  if  I 
were  halt  willing  to  be  overcome.    Now,  to  so 
indocile  a  spirit,  blows  are  required ;  and  this 
vessel  whicQ  thus  chops  and  cleaves,  and  is 
rc»dy  to  fall  in  pieces,  must  have  the  hoops 
foroMl  down  with  good  sound  strokes  of  a  mal- 
let   Secondly,  that  this  accident  served  me  for 
exercise  to  prepare  for  worse ;  if  I,  who,  both 
by  the  benent  of  fortune,  and  by  the  condition 
of  my  manners,  hoped  to  be  tne  last,  should 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  be 
trapped  in  this  storm;  instructing  mvself  be- 
times to  constrain  my  life,  and  fit  it  ror  a  new  < 
condition.    The  true  liberty  is  to  be  able  to  do 
what  a  man  will  with  himself:  Potentissumts 
est  qui  se  kabet  in  potestate.^   '*  He  is  most 
potent,  who  has  himself  in  his  own  power."  In 
an  ordinary  and  quiet  time,  a  man  prepares 
himself  for  moderate  and  common  accidents; 
but,  in  the  confusion  wherein  we  have  been  for 
these  thirty  years,  every  Frenchman,  whether 
in  particular  or  in  general,  sees  himself  every 
hour  upon  the  point  of  the  total  ruin  and  over- 
throw of  his  fortune  ;  by  so  much  the  more 
ought  he  to  have  his  courage  furnished  with 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  provision.    Let  us 
thank  fortune,  that  has  not  made  us  live  in  an 
effeminate,  idle,  and  languishing   age;  some, 
who  could  never  have  been  so  b^.  other  means, 
will  be  made  famous  by  their  misfortunes.    As 
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I  seldom  read  in  histories  the  confusions  of  other 
statesy  without  reeret  that  I  was  not  present, 
the  better  to  consiaer  them,  so  does  my  curiosity 
make  me  in  some  sort  please  myself  with  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  this  notable  spectacle  of  our 
public  death,  Its  form  and  symptoms ;  and,  see- 
ing I  could  not  hinder  it,  am  content  to  be 
destined  to  assist  in  it,  and  thereby  to  instruct 
myself.  Thus  do  we  greedily  covet  to  see, 
though  in  shadow,  and  in  the  fables  of  theatres, 
the  tragic  representations  of  human  fortune; 
'tis  not  without  compassion  of  what  we  hear, 
but  we  please  ourselves  in  rousing  our'  trouble, 
by  the  rarity  of  these  pitiable  events.  Nothing 
tickles  that  does  not  pinch.  And  good  histo- 
rians skip  over,  as  a  stagnant  water  and  dead 
sea,  calm  narrations,  to  he  again  upon  the  sto- 
ries of  wars  and  seditions,  wliich  they  know 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

I  question  whether  or  no  I  can  handsomely 
confess  with  how  insignificant  a  sacrifice  of  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  my  life,  I  have  passed 
over  above  the  one  half  of  it  amid  the  ruin 
of  my  country.  I  am  a  little  top  liberal  of 
patience,  in  accidents  that  do  not  directly 
affect  me,  and,  in  pityinff  myself,  do  not  so 
much  regard  what  thejr  take  from  me,  as  what 
remains  safe,  both  within  and  without.  There  is 
comfort  in  evading,  one  while  one,  another 
while  another,  of  those  evils  that  are  levelled  at 
me  too  at  last,  but  at  present  hurt  others  onlj 
about  us:  as  also  that,  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  the  more  my  affection  is  universally 
dispersed,  the  weaker  it  is ;  to  which  may  be 
adaed  that  it  is  half  true,  taniwn  ex  pubUcu 
rnaUs  sentinmSf  quantum  ad  privaioM  res  per* 
tinet ; '  ''  we  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public 
evils,  as  they  respect  our  private  affairs ;''  and 
that  Uie  health  from  which  we  fell  was  such 
that  itself  lessens  the  re^t  we  ou^ht  to  have. 
It  was  health,  but  only  m  comparison  of  the 
sickness  that  has  succeeded  it;  we  are  not 
ikllen  from  any  great  height:  corruption  and 
thievery  that  is  in  dignity  and  office,  seems 
to  me  the  most  insupportable ;  'tis  less  annoy- 
ing to  be  rifled  in  a  wood  than  in  a  place  of 
security.  It  was  a  universal  junction  of  Parti- 
cular members,  rotten  in  emnlation  or  one 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  with  inveterate 
ulcers,  that  neither  required  nor  admitted  of 
any  cure. 

This  sinking,  therefore,  did  rather  animate 
than  oppress  me,  by  the  assbtance  of  my  con- 
science, which  was  not  only  at  neace  within 
itself,  but  elevated,  and  I  did  not  find  any  rea- 
son to  complain  of  myself.  Also,,  as  God  never 
sends  evil,  any  more  than  good,  absolutely  un- 
mixed to  men,  my  health  continued  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  good :  and,  as  I  can  do  no- 
thing without  it,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded  me  means  to 
rouse  up  all  my  provision,  and  to  lay  my  hand 
before  Uie  wouna,  that  would  else  perhaps  have 
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gone  farther,  and  experienced  that,  in  my  pa- 
tiencey  I  had  some  stand  against  fortune ;  and 
that  it  must  be  a  great  shock  could  throw  me 
out  of  the  saddle.  I  do  not  say  this  to  provoke 
her  to  give  me  a  more  vigorous  charge ;  I  am 
her  humble  servant,  and  subinit  to  her  pleasure. 
Let  her  be  content  with  what  she  baa  done,  in 
God's  name.  Do  yon  ask  if  I  am  sensible  of 
her  assaults  ?  Yes,  certainly.  But,  as  those 
who  are  possessed  and  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
may  sometimes  suffer  themselves,  nevertheless, 
by  intervals  to  taste  a  little  i>leasure,  and  are 
sometimes  surprised  with  a  smile,  so  have  I  so 
much  power  over  mysdf  as  to  make  my  ordi- 
nary condition  quiet  and  free  from  disturbing' 
thoughts ;  but  I  suffer  myself  withal,  by  fits, 
to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of  those  un- 
pleasing  imaginations,  that  assault  me  whilst  I 
am  arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at 
least  to  wrestle  with  them. 

But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the 
rest.    Both  without  doors  and    ^^l*^* 
within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a    that  Jl^ed 
plague,  most  violent  in  compari-    at  that  time  in 
son  of  aU  others ;  for,  as  sound    ^.~»iS?. 
bodies  are  subject  to  more  gncv-    uign«  lived. 
ous  maladies,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  not  to  be  forced  but  by  such,  so  my  very 
healthful  air,  where  no  contagion,  though  very 
near,  in  die  memory  of  man,  had  ever  taken 
footing,   coming   to   be   corrupted,  produced 
strange  effects: 

ICiala  •aniim  ci  jovenam  dennoitar  foaerat  noUom 
8«fa  caput  PNaerpiiia  ftigU.> 

**  Of  old  and  yovag  Me  thotteandt  die  { 
No  one  from  eniel  Piraierpine  can  fly.'* 

I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the 
sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to  ine ;  what-  , 
ever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to  , 
the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself,  who  am  of  ; 
so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  peat 
distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  family ;  a  wild  and 
scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends 
and  itself  and  filling  every  place  with  horror 
where  it  attempted  to  settle;  havine  to  shift 
abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger  oegan  to 
ache ;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the 
plague,  and  people  do  not  sta^  to  examine  what 
they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a  man 
comes  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine^  in 
the  suspense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagination 
all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and 
turning  even  your  health  itself  mto  a  fever. 
Yet  aS*  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my 
heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be 
sensible  of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to 
serve  nx  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this 
caravan ;  for  I  carry  my  antidotes  within  my- 
self, which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Appre- 
hension, which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  thia 
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disease^  does  not  much  trouble  me;  and  if, 
being  alone,  I  should  have  taken  it,  it  had 
been  a  more  sprightly  and  » longer  ilisht:  'tis 
a  kind  of  death  that  I  do  not  think  of  the  worse 
sort;  'tis  usually  short,  stupid,  without  pain, 
and  consoled  by  the  public  condition ;  without 
ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a 
crowd.  But  as  to  the  people  about  us,  the 
hundredth  part  of  Uiem  could  not  be  saved : 

Videaa  dqMrtwrae  xcgna 
hstonun,  et  long^  nltos  laleqiM  TmcuitM.* 

**  Deaerted  reatmi  now  mmy'tt  thoa  tee  of  •wmina. 
And  oTory  whofe  fonaken  giortM  aad  plaios." 

In  this  place,  my  greatest  revenue  is  manual : 
what  an  nundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a 
long-time  fallow. 

/  But  then  what  example  of  resolution  did  we 
«^  ,  ^  ^  not  see  in  the  simplicity  of  all 
2?'?ii'^«m»  this  people  ?  Every  one  Kenerally 
people  in  thu  renounced  all  care  of  hfe:  the 
general  desoU-  grapes,  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country,  hun^  in  clusters 
upon  the  vines;  every  one  indifferently  pre- 
paring for,  and  expecting  death,  either  to- 
nit^ht  or  to-morrow,  with  a  countenance  and 
voice  so  ^  from  fear,  as  if  they  had  con- 
tracted with  death  in  this  nec&eitv,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  universal  and  inevitable  sentence. 
'Tis  always  such  :  but  how  slender  a  hold  has 
the  resolution  of.  dying?  The  distance  and 
difference  of  a  few  hours,  the  sole  consideration 
of  company,  renders  the  apprehension  and  the 
idea  various  to  us.  Do  but  observe  these :  by 
reason  that  they  died  in  the  same  month,  chil- 
dren, young  people  and  old,  they  were  no  longer 
astonished  at  it,  they  no  more  Umented.  I  saw 
some  who  were  afraid  of  staving  behind,  as  in  a 
dreadful  solitude ;  and  I  did  not  commonly  ob- 
serve any  other  solicitude  amongst  them  than 
that  of  sepulture  ;  they  were  troubled  to  see  the 
dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  fields  at  the 
mercy  of  beasts,  which  presently  began  to  flock 
about  them.  How  differing  are  the  fancies  of 
men !  The  Neorites,  a  nation  subjected  by 
Alexander,  threw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  their  woods,  on  purpose  to  have 
them  there  eaten,  the  only  sepulture  reputed 
happy  amongst  them.'  Some,  who  were  yet  in 
healtn,  digged  their  own  graves ;  others  laid  them 
down  in  them  whilst  yet  alive ;  and  a  labourer 
of  mine,  while  dying,  with  his  bands  and  feet 
pulled  the  earth  upon  him.  Was  not  this  to 
nustle  and  settle  himself  to  sleep  at  greater 
ease  7  A  bravery,  in  some  sort,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  found  with  their  heads  thrust  into  holes  in 
the  earth,  which  they  had  made,  and  there  suf- 
focated themselves,  with  their  own  hands  pulling 
the  earth  about  their  ears.'  In  short  a  whole 
nation  by  custom  was  brought  to  a  discipline 


*  Virgil,  Oeorgie,  iii.  i70> 

*  Diod.  Siculoa,  zrii  lOA. 
'  Lirf,  zztL  51. 

*  Hawki  that  vere  imdcr  tuition  had  a  long  string  tied  to 
their  feet,  which  the  falconer  retained  the  other  end  at. 


nothing  inferior  in  undanntedness  to  the  moat 
studiedand  premeditated  resolution. 

Most  of  tne  instructions  of  learning,  to  en- 
courage us,  have  in  them  more 
of  show  than  of  force,  and  of    ^^^*^* 
ornament  than  effect.    We  have    ni9^  Snvm 
abandoned    nature,    and    would    any  gf»t  ad- 
teach  her  what  to  do ;  she  who    2f  SSLSS- 
did  80  happily  and  so.  securely    of  waeam, 
lead  us ;  and  m  the  mean  time, 
from  the  footsteps  of  her  instructions,  and  that 
little  which,  by  the  benefit  of  iffnoranoe,  re- 
mains of  her  image  imprinted  in  tae  life  of  this 
rustic  rout  of  unpolished  men,  learning  is  con* 
strained  every  day  to  borrow  thence  to  make  % 
pattern  for  her  disciples  of  constancy,  tranqail* 
lity,  and  innocence.    'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  see, 
that  these,  full  of  so  much  fine  knowledge, 
have  to   imitate  this  foolish   simplicity,   and 
that  in  the  principal  acts  of  virtue ;  and  that 
our  wisdom .  must  learn,  even  from  beasts,  the 
most  profitable  instructions  in  the  greatest  and 
most  necessary  concerns  of  human  life,  as  how 
we  are  to  live  and  die,  manage  our  ^oods,  love 
and  bring  up  our  children,  and  maintain  jus- 
tice ;  a  singular  testimony  of  human  infirmity ; 
and  that  this  reason  we  so  handle  at  our  plea- 
sure,   finding    evermore    some    diversity  and 
novelty,  leaves  with  us  no  apparent  trace  of 
nature  ;    and  that  they  have  done  with  all 
men,  as  perfumers  do  with  oil ;  they  have  so- 
phisticated it  with  so  many  argumentations  and 
tar-fetched  discourses,  that  it  is  become  variable, 
and  particular  to  every  one  of  them,  and  has 
lost  its  proper,  constant,  and  universal  face, 
and  we  must  seek  testimony  from  beasts,  not 
subject  to  frivour,  corruption,  or  diversity  of 
opinions ;  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  even  they 
themselves  do  not  always  go  exactly  in  the 
path  of  nature ;  but  wherein  they  do  swerve, 
'tis  so  little,  that  you  may  always  see  the 
track:   as  horses  that  are  led  make  several 
bounds   and  curvets,  but  'tis  always  at  the 
length  of  the  collar,  and  they  still  follow  him 
that  leads  them;   and  as  a  hawk  takes  his 
flight,  but  still  under  the  restraint  of  his  string.^ 
£xiUa,   tormenta,    bella,    morboSy  noufragia 
meditare  -  •  -  u^  nuUo  sis  nudo  tiro :  *  "  Medi- 
tate upon  banishments,  tortures,  wars,  diseases, 
and  snipwrecks,  that  thou  maycst  not  be  to 
seek    in  any  disaster, "    what  good  will  this 
curiosity  do  us,  to  pre-occupy  all  the  incon- 
veniences-of  human  nature,  and  to  prepare  our- 
selves, with  so  much  trouble,  against  things 
which,  peradventure,  will  never  bet'al  us  ?    Pa- 
rem  pasm  tristitiam  facit^  pati  po»se  ;  '   **  it 
troubles  men  as  much  that  they  way  possibly 
suffer,  as  if  they  really  did  ;"  not  only  tlu* 
blow,  but  the  wind  of  tlie  blow  strikes  us  'J 
or  like  frantic    people,    for    'tis   certainly    a 
frenzy,  to  go  now  aud  whip  yourself,  tiecause 

*  Seneca,  EpM.  gi,  107. 
«  Id.  ih.  74. 
.  1  Id. ift. 
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it  may  bo  fidl  out  that  fortune  may  one  day 

make  yon  nndergb  it;   and  to  pat  on  your 

furred  gown  at'  Midsummer,  because  you  will 

atand  in  need  of  it  at  Christmas  ?    Throw  your- 

telves,  say  they,  into  the  experience  of  all  the 

evils,  the  most  extreme  that  can  possibly  befal 

you;  assure  yourselves  there.    On  the  contrary; 

the  most  easy  and  most  natural  way  would  be 

to  banish  even  the  thoughts  of  them :  they  will 

not  come  soon  enough,   forsooth ;    their  true 

being  will  not  be  with  ns  long  enough,  we  must 

lengSien  and  extend   them,  and  incorporate 

them  in  us  before-hand,  and  there  entertain 

them,  as  if  they  would  not  otherwise  sufficiently 

press  upon  our  senses.    **  We  shall  find  them 

heavy  enough  when  thev  come,"  says  one  of 

our  masters,  not  of  one  o^the  tender,  but  of  one 

of  the  most  severe  sects ;  '*  in  the  mean  time 

favour  thyself,  believe  what  pleases  thee  best. 

What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  anticipate  and 

gather  m  beforehand  thy  ill  fortune,  to  lose  the 

present  for  fear  of  the  future,  and  to  make 

thyself  miserable  now,  because  thou  art  to  be 

so  in  time  ?"'    These  are  his  words.   Learning 

indeed,  does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing 

U9  exactly  in  the  dimension  of  evils. 

Cum  Bcueat  mortftlia  eordal* 


I* 


Be  bade  wd  care  make  keen  the  heart  ;*' 


'twere  pity  that  any  part  of  their  grandeur 
should  escape  our  sense  and  knowledge  I 
'Tis  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre- 
paration for  death  has  admmis- 

°re1!Jluo?*for  ^^^  ™®''®  torment  than  the 
SSS!*  ^°  "  thing  itself.  It  was  of  old  truly 
said,  and  by  a  very  judicious 
author :  Minus  officii  aentus  fatigatio  quam 
cogitation  '<  SuH'ering  itself  does  less  afflict 
the  senses  than  the  apprehension  of  suffering." 
The  sentiment  of  present  death  sometimes  of 
itself  animates  us  with  a  prompt  resolution  no 
more  to  avoid  a  thing  that  is  utterly  inevitable. 
Many  eladlators  have  been  seen,  m  the  olden 
time,  who,  after  having  fought  timorously  and 
iU,  have  courageously  entertained  death,  offer- 
ins  their  throats  to  the  enemy's  sword,  and 
biading  them  dispatch.  The  remote  sight  of 
fiiture  death  requues  a  constancy  that  is  slow 
and  lazy,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  got.  If 
you  know  not  how  to  die,  never  trouble  your- 
self; nature  will  fully  and  sufficiently  instruct 
you  upon  the  spot ;  she  will  exactly  do  that 
business  for  you ;  take  you  no  care : 

laeertam  froatra,  mortalea,  funeria  honm 

Quaeritiif  et  qua  sit  mora  aditura  Tia. 
Poena  minor,  certam  aubito  perferre  rainam  \ 

Qaod  timeaa,  gravina  luatinniaae  dia.'* 

**  Mortals,  in  Tain's  jour  eurioiitf 
To  know  the  hour  and  death  that  tou  must  die ; 
Better  your  fate  strike  with  a  sudden  blow, 
Than  that  you  long  should  what  you  fear  foreknow." 


>  Seneca,  EpiU  19  and  QS. 

*  Virgil.  Georgie,  i.  133. 

3  Quintil.  In*til,  Orut.  i.  IS. 

*  The  two  first  ven«s  are  in  Propertios,  ii.  17-  1- 
not  whence  Montaigne  took  the  others. 


I  know 


We  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death 
by  the  care  of  life ;  the  one  tor- 
ments, the  other  frights  us.  'Tis  •"»*  *»*»»  . 
not  against  death  that  we  pre-  JjSldi^it^ 
pare,  that  is  too  momentaiy  a 
thing ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without 
consequence,  without  hurt,  does  not  deserve 
partiQular  precepts.  To  say  truth,  we  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  preparations  of  death. 
Philosophy  orders  us  always  to  have  death 
before  our  eyes,  to  foresee  and  consider  it 
before  the  time,  and  after  gives  us  rules  and 
precautions  to  provide  that  this  foresight  and 
thought  do  us  no  harm.  Just  so  do  phy- 
sicians, who  throw  us  into  diseases,  to  the  end 
they  may  have  whereon  to  lay  out  their  drugs 
ana  their  art.  If  we  have  not  known  how  to 
live,  'tis  wrong  to  teach  us  to  die,  and  make 
the  end  disform  from  all  the  rest ;  if  we  have 
known  how  to  live  constantly  and  quietly,  we 
shall  know  how  to  die  so  too.  They  may 
boast  as  much  as  they  please :  Tota  philoso^ 
phorum  vita,  cammentatio  mortis  est ;  ^  ''  the 
whole  life  of  a  philosopher  is  the  meditation  of 
his  death  j "  but  I  fancy  that,  though  it  be 
the  end,  'tis  not  the  aim  of  life ;  'tis  uis  end, 
his  extremity,  but  nevertheless  not  his  object. 
She  ought  herself  to  be  to  herself 
her  own  aim  and  design;  her  '^l^*^ 
true  study  is  to  order,  ffovern, 
and  suffer  herself.  In-  the  number  of  several 
other  offices,  that  the  general  and  principal 
chapter  of  knowing  how  to  live  comprehend^ 
is  this  article  of  knowing  how  to  die ;  and 
did  not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the 
lightest  too. 

To  judge  of  them  by  the  utility,  and  by  the 
naked  truth,  the  lessons  of  sim-    ^.^  ^ 
plicity  are  not  much  inferior  to    alsposes'^ns  to 
those  which  learning  preaches  to    die  with  a  bet- 
us ;  on  the  contrary,  men  differ    JSd'^totK 
in  sentiment  and  force ;  we  must    &c. 
lead  them  to   their  own  good, 
according  to  their  capacities  by  various  ways. 

Quo  me  cnmqoe  tvpit  tempestaa,  deferor  hospea.* 
*'  For  aa  the  tempest  driTes,  I  shape  my  eourse." 

I  never  saw  any  countryman  among  my  neigh* 
hours  cogitate  with  what  countenance  and  assu- 
rance he  should  pass  over  his  last  hour ;  nature 
teaches  him  not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is 
dying ;  and  then  he  does  it  with  a  better  ([race 
than  Aristotle,  upon  whom  death  pressea  with  a 
double  weight  both  of  itself,  and  of  so  lon^  a 
premeditation.  Wherefore  it  was  the  opinion 
of  CsDsar  that  the  least  premeditated  death  was 
the  easiest  and  the  most  happy:'  Plus  doiet 
quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet  quam  necesse 
est  J  •*  He,  grieves  more  than  is  neccssarvy 
who    grieves   before    it    is  necessary,"    Too 

*  Cicero,  Tuic.  Qtuu.  i.  SO. 

*  Horace,  EpUt.  i.  1,  15. 

7  See  Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  87« 

*  Seneca,  Epiti.  pS. 
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fiharpnen  of  this  imaginatioD  springs  from  our 
curiosity.  Tkus  do  we  ever  hinder  ounelves, 
desiring  to  prevent  and  govern  natural  ordi- 
nances. 'Tu  only  for  the  learned  to  dine  the 
worse  for  it,  when  in  the  best  health,  and  that 
they  have  the  best  stomachs,  and  to  frown  and 
be  out  of  humour  at  the  imajra  of  death.  The 
common  sort  stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  of 
consolation  but  iust  in  the  shock,  and  when  the 
blow  comes,  and  consider  no  more  about  it  but 
just  what  tney  endure.  Is  it  not  then,  as  we 
say,  that  the  stupidity  and  want  of  apprehenr 
sion  in  the  vulgar  gives  them  that  j^tience  in 
present  evils,  and  that  profound  indifference  as 
to  future  ill  accidents ;  that  their  souls,  being 
more  j^ross  and  dull,  are  less  penetrable  and  not 
so  easilv  moved  7  If  it  be  so,  let  us  henceforth, 
in  God's  name,  teach  nothing  but  ignorance ; 
'tis  tiie  utmost  fruit  that  the  sciences  promise 
us,  to  which  this  stupidity  so  gently  leads  its 
disciplesJ 

We  should  have  no  want  of  good  masters, 
who  are  interpreters  of  natural  umpllcitv.  So- 
crates shall  be  one ;  for,  as  I  remember,  he 
speaks  something  to  this  purpose  to  the  jud^ 
who  sat  upon  his  life  and  death :  ''  I  am  afraid, 
that  if  I  entreat  vou  to  put  me  to 
death,  I  shall  confirm  the  charge 
of  my  accusers,  which  is,  that  I 
•pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others, 
as  having  some  more  secret  know- 
ledge of  things  that  are  above  and  below  us. 
I  know  that  I  have  neither  frequented  nor 
known  death,  nor  have  ever  seen  any  person 
that  has  tried  his  qualities,  from  whom  to  in- 
form ravself.  Such  as  fear  it  nre-suppoee  they 
know  It;  as  for  mv  part,  I  neitner  know 
what  it  is,  nor  what  they  do  in  the  other  world. 
Death  is.  perhaps,  an  indifferent  thing;  per- 
haps, a  thing  to  be  desired.  'Tis  nev^uieleas 
to  be  believed,  if  it  be  a  transmigration  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  it  is  a  oettering  of 
one's  condition,  to  go  and  live  with  so  many 
ereat  persons  deceased,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
Having  any  more  to  do  with  unjust  and  corrupt 
judges.  If  it  be  an  annihilation  of  our  being, 
^tis  yet  a  bettering  of  one's  condition,  to  enter 
into  a  long  and  peaceable  night ;  we  find  no- 
thing more  sweet  in  life  than  a  quiet  and 
profound  sleep  without  dreams.  The  things 
that  I  know  to  be^  evil,  as  to  offend  one's 
neighbour,  and  to  disobey  one's  superior,  whe- 
ther it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefully  avoid :  such 
as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  good  or  evil, 
I  cannot  fear  them.  If  I  go  to  die,  and  leave 
you  alive,  the  gods  only  know  whether  it  will 
go  better  with  you  or  with  me ;  wherefore,  as 
to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as  you  shall 
think  fit.  But,  according  to  my  method  of 
advising  just  and  profitable  things,  I  afiirm 
that  you  will  do  your  conscience  more  right  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  unless  you  see  farther  into 
the  cause  than  I ;  and  judging  according  to  my 


>  Flato,  Apohgp/or  Soeratm. 


past  actious,  both  public  and  private,  according 
to  my  intentions,  and  according  to  the  profit  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  both  old  iin4  younff,  daily 
extract  from  my  conversation,  and  the  firuit 
that  you  reap  m>m  me  yourselves,  you  cannot 
more  duly  acquit  yoursdves  towanls  my  merit 
than  bv  ordenn^  that,  my  pover^  considered, 
I  should  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneam  at 
the  public  expense ;  ja  thing  that  I  have  ofben 
known  you  with  less  reason  grant  to  othera. 
Do  not  impute  it  to  obstinacy  or  disdain  that  t 
do  not,  according  to  the  custom,  Bn]iplicaie,  and 
go  about  to  move  you  to  oommiseratioii.  I 
nave  both  friends  and  kindred,  not  being,  as 
Homer  says,  begotten  of  a  block  or  of  a  stone, 
no  more  than  others  that  are  able  to  present 
themselves  before  you  in  tears  and  mouminjg  ; 
and  I  have  three  desolate  children  with  vrhic-h 
to  move  you  to  compassion ;  but  I  should  do  a 
shame  to  our  city,  at  the  age  I  am,  and  in  the 
reputation  of  wisdom,  wherein  I  now  stand,  to 
degrade  myself  by  such  an  abject  form.  What 
would  men  say  of  the  other  Athenians  ?  I  have 
always  admonished  those  who  have  frequented 
my  lectures,  not  to  redeem  their  lives  by  an 
unworthy  action  ;  and  in  the  wars  of  my  coun- 
try, at  Amphipous,  Potidea,  'Delia,  and  other 
expeditions  wnere  I  have  bieen,  I  have  effec- 
tually manifested  how  far  I  was  from  secoring^ 
my  safety  by  my  shame.  I  should  moreover 
interest  your  duty,  and  should  tempt  yon  to 
unbecoming  things :  for  'tis  not  for  my  prayem 
to  persuade  you,  but  the  pure  and  solid  rea- 
sons of  justice.  You  have  sworn  to  the  gods 
to  keep  yourselves  upright ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  I  suspected  or  would  recriminate  upon 
yon,  should  I  not  believe  that  yon  are  so ;  and 
I  should  give  evidence  against  myself,  not  to 
believe  them  as  I  ought,  mistrusting  their  oon* 
duct,  and  not  purely  committing  my  affair  into 
their  hands.  I  do  wholly  rely  upon  them,  and 
hold  myself  assured  they  will  do  in  this  what 
shall  be  most  fit  both  for  yon  and  me.  Good 
men,  whether  living  or  dead,  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  gods."^ 

Is  not  this  innocent,  true,  frank,  and  infan- 
tine pleading  of  an  unimaginable  loftiness,  and 
just  beyond  all  example,  and  in  what  a  neces- 
sity employed  7  In  earnest  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  prefer  it  to  that  which  the  great 
orator  Lysias  had  penned  for  him  ;'  admirably 
couched  indeed  in  the  judiciary  style,  but  un- 
worthy of  so  noble  a  criminal.  Should  a  sup- 
pliant voice  have  been  heard  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  ?  that  lofty  virtue  have  struck  safl 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  ?  and  his  rich  and 
powerful  nature  have  committed  his  defence  to 
art,  and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renounced 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his 
speaking,  to  adorn  and  deck  itself  with  the 
embellisoments  of  figures  ^^^  equivocations  of 
a  premeditated  speech  ?  He  did  very  wisely, 
and  like  himself,  not  to  corrupt  the  tenonr  of  an 


«  Cicero,  de  Orai.  i.  64. 
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inoorrapt  life,  and  so  sacred  an  image  of  human 
form,  to  spin  out  his  decrepitude,  the  poor 
ekeing  of  a  year,  and  to  betrav  the  immortal 
memorv  of  that  glorious  end.  He  owed  his  life 
not  to  bimself,  but  to  the  example  of  the  worid. 
Had  it  not  been  a  public  damage  that  he  should 
have  concluded  it  after  a  lazy  and  obscure  man- 
ner? Doubtless,  the  careless  and  indifferent 
consideration  of  his  death  very  well  deserves 
that  posterity  should  consider  him  so  much  the 
more,  as  they  indeed  do ;  and  there  is  noxhine 
so  just  in  justice  as  that  which  fortune  ordained 
for  his  recommendation;  for  the  Athenians 
abominated  all  those  who  had  been  cansen  of 
his  death  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  avoided 
them  as  ezcommunicatra  persons,  and  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  polluted  that  had  b^n  but 
touched  by  them ;  no  one  would  wash  with 
them  in  the  public  baths ;  none  would  salute, 
or  own  acquaintance  with  them;  so  that  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  support  this  public 
hatred,  they  hanged  themselves.^ 

If  any  one  should  think  that,  amongst  so 
many  other  examples  that  I  had  to  choose  for 
my  present  purpose,  out  of  the  sayings  of 
Socrates,  I  have  made  an  ill  choice  of  this,  and 
shall  judge  that  this  discourK  is  elevated  above 
common  ideas,  I  must  tell  them  that  I  have 
purposely  done  it ;  for  I  am  of  anoUier  opinion, 
and  hold  it  a  discourse,  in  rank  and  simplicity, 
much  behind  and  inferior  to  common  notions. 
He  represents,  in  an  artifidal  boldness  and  in- 
fiintine  security,  the  pure  and  first  impression 
and  ignorance  of  nature ;  for  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  we  have  naturally  a  fear  of  pain,  but  not 
of  death,  by  reason  of  itself.  'Tis 
DeaUi  a  patt  ol  a  part  of  Our  being,  no  less  essen- 
^rruS&£d  tial  than  living.  To  what  end 
to  Datura.  should  nature  have  begot  in  us  a 

hatred  and  horror  of  it,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  of  so  ^reat  utility  to  her  in  main- 
taming  the  succession  and  vicissitude  of  her 
works?  and  that,  in  this  universal  republic, 
it  concludes  more  to  truth  and  augpnentation, 
than  to  loss  or  ruin  ? 

6ie  ranuB  mmina  Boratur.* 
"  Thai  natare  doth  hendf  fenew." 
M  ill*  animaa  una  necata  dedit,> 

the  failing  of  one  life  is  the  passage  to  a  thou- 
sand other  lives.  Nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts 
the  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  conservation ; 
najr,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  be  timorous  of 
being  worse,  of  hitting  or  hurting^  themselves, 
and  of  our  haltering  and  beating  Siem.  misfor- 
tunes that  are  subject  to  their  sense  and  experi- 
ence ;  but  that  we  should  kill  them,  they  cannot 
Beasts  nata.  ^^9  Bor  have  they  faculty  to  ima- 
raliT  •oUeitooB  gine  and  concluae  such  a  thing 
of  tKdr  Dr«.  as  deatii.  Yet  it  is  said  tiiat  we 
see  them  not  only  cheerfully  un- 


*  Flataith,  On  Emvg  owl  Hatred, 
'  Luean,  ii.  74. 

*  Ond,  Fa$i,  i.  3SS. 

*  InliMl,tb«flntMiitioa<tftlME«a7i(lSS0)haav«i7f6w 


dergo  it  (horses  for  the  most  part  neighing,  and 
swans  singing  when  they  die),  but  moreover 
seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants  have  given 
many  examples. 

Besides,  this  way  of  arguing  which  Socrates 
here  makes  use  of;  is  it  not  equally  admirable, 
both  in  simplicity  and  vehemence  ?  Really  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotie  and 
to  live  like  Caesar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as 
Socrates  did.  There  lies  the  extreme  degree  of 
perfection  and  difficulty ;  art  caniiot  reach  it. 
Now,  our  faculties  are  not  so  trained  up.  We 
do  not  try,  we  do  not  know  them ;  we  invest 
ourselves  with  those  of  others,  and  let  our  own 
lie  idle :  as  some  one  may  say  to  me  that  I  have 
here  only  made  a  nosegay  or  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread 
that  ties  them  together. 

In  earnest,  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion,  tiiat  those  borrowed  ornaments  do 
accompany  me:  but  I  would  not  h«i,u» 

have  tnem  totally  cover  and  hide    mo^sm  haT 
me ;  that  is  quite  contrary  to  my    ciuarvsdhis 
desiflm.  who  desire  to  make  a    'xwkwithquo- 

ucmi^u,    nuu    uwic    w    ■"^^    •     tationa. 

show  of  nothmg  but  what  is  my 
own,  and  what  is  my  own  by  nature ;  and  had 
I  taken  my  own  -  advice,  I  had  at  all  hazards 
spoken  purely  alone.  I  more  and  inore  load 
myself  every  day,  beyond  my  purpose  and 
first  method,  upon  the  account  of  idleness  and 
the  humour  of  the  age.^  If  it  misbecomes  me, 
88  I  believe  it  does,  'tis  no  matter ;  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  other.  Such  there  are  who  quote 
Plato  and  Homer,  who  never  saw  either  of 
them ;  and  I  also  have  taken  passages  enough, 
distant  from  their  source.  Without  pains  and 
without  learning,  having  a  thousand  volumes 
about  me  in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  could 
readily  borrow,  if  I  pleased,  firom  a  dozen  scrap- 
gatherers,  people  that  I  do  not  much  trouble 
myself  witnal,  wherewith  to  embellish  this  trea- 
tise of  physiognomy.  There  needs  no  more  but 
a  preliminary  epistle  of  some  German  to  stuff 
me  with  such :  and  we.  in  this  way,  go  seeking 
a  fine  glor)'  to  cheat  toe  sottish  world.  These 
hodge-ood^es  of  common-places,  wherewith  so 
many  furnish  their  studies,  are  of  little  use  but 
to  common  subjects,  and  serve  but  to  show,  and 
not  to  direct  us ;  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learning, 
that  Socrates  does  so  pleasanUy  canvass  aeainst 
Euthydemus.  I  have  seen  books  made  of 
thinon  that  were  never  either  studied  or  under- 
stood, the  author  committing  to  several  of  his 
learned  friends  the  examination  of  this  and 
t'other  matter  to  compile  it;  contenting  himselL 
for  his  share,  to  have  projected  the  design,  and 
by  his  indus^  to  have  tied  tcjgether  this  faggot 
of  unknown  provision :  the  ink  and  paper,  at 
least,  are  his.  This  is  to  buy  or  borrow  a  book, 
and  not  to  make  one ;  'tis  to  show  men,  not 
that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  wbmof 


qnoCUioiis.  .  Thef  an  BMra  Buncnras  in  fha  edUkm  of  16S8, 
but  the  multitude  of  ancient  aathoeitles  which  occaeiopally 
coabarraM  Montaigae'e  woik,  aa  it  now  stands,  obIj  date 
from  the  poatbamons  editioa  of  I59S. 
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they  may  be  in  doubt,  that  he  cannot  make  one.  I 
A  president,  in  my  hearing,  boasted  that  he  had 
clustered  two  hundred  and  odd  common  quota- 
tions in  one  of  his  judgments ;  in  telling  which 
he  deprived  himself  of  the  glory  that  had  been 
attributed  to  him  for  the  speech ;  in  my  opinion 
t'was  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd  boast  for  such 
a  subject  and  such  a  person.  I  do  quite  con- 
trary ;  and,  amongst  so  many  borrowed  things, 
am  ^lad  if  I  can  steal  one,  disguising  and  alter- 
ing It  for  some  new  service.  At  the  hazard  of 
having  it  said  that  'tis  for  want  of  understanding 
its  natural  use,  I  give  it  some  particular  address 
of  my  own,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  so  abso- 
lutely another^s.  These  set  their  thefb  in  show, 
and  value  themselves  upon  them :  and  they 
have  more  credit  with  the  laws  than  with  me. 
We  naturalists  think  that  there  is  a  great  and 
incomparable  preference  in  the  honour  of  nven- 
tion  to  that  ot  quotation. 

If  I  would  have  spoken  by  learning,  I  had 
spoken  sooner ;  I  had  written  in  a  time  nearer 
to  my  studies,  when  I  had  more  wit,  and  a 
better  memory ;  and.  would  rather  have  trusted 
to  the  viffour  of  that  age  than  this,  if  I  would 
have  professed  writing.  And  what  if  this  gra- 
cious favour  which  fortune  has  lately  offered  me 
by  the  means  of  this  work,^  had  befallen  me  in 
such  a  time  of  my  life,  instead  of  this,  wherein 
'tis  equally  desirable  to  possess,  and  ready  to 
lose  ?  Two  of  my  acquaintances,  mat  men  in 
this  faculty,  have,  in  my  opinion,  lost  half,  in 
refusing  to  publish  at  forty  years'  old,  that  they 
might  stay  till  threescore.  Maturity  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  greenness,  and 

booki.  this  kind  of  business  as  any  other ; 

he  that  commits  his  decrepidness 
to  the  press  is  a  fool,  if  he  thinks  to  squeeze  any 
thing  out  thence  that  does  not  relish  of  dotage 
and-  stupidity  ;  our  wits  grow  costive  and  thick 
in  growing  old.  I  deliver  my  ignorance  in 
pomp  and  state,  and  mv  learning  meagrely  and 
poorly  ;  this  accidentally  and  accessorily,  that 
principally  and  expressly  ;  and  write  purposely 
of  nothing,  but  of  nothing  ;  nor  of  any  science 
but  that  of  inscience.  I  have  chosen  a  time 
when  my  life,  which  I  am  to  give  an  account 
of,  lies  wholly  before  me ;  what  remains  has 
more  to  do  with  death  ;  and  of  my  death  only 
should  I  find  it  a  prating  death,  as  others  do, 
I  would  moreover  give  an  account  at  my 
departure. 
Socrates  was  a  perfect  exemplar  in  all  great 
qualities;  and  I  am  vexed  that  he 
had  so  deformed  a  body  and  face 
as  they  say,  and  so  unsuitable  to 
the  beauty  of  his  soul ;  himself 
being  so  amorous,  and  such 


Socratei'i  a  de- 
formed body, 
UMuiUble  to 
the  beauty  of 
his  mind. 


an 


admirer    of  beauty  :    nature  surely  did   him 


1  The  anthor  prohabljr  refers  to  the  friendship  of  Bf ade- 
moiselle  de  Goumay,  wmch  the  perusal  of  his  JSssfys  pro- 
cured hito. 

*  Cicero,  Tuse.  Qiuu.  It.  33. 

*  Sextua  Empiricus  adoerttu  MaikemaiieoB,  ii.  Oft.  and 
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wrong.  There  b  nothing  more  likely  than  a 
conformity  and  relatio  of  the  body  to  the  soaJ  : 
Ipsi  animi  inagni  refert  quali  in  ccrpore  loccH 
tint;  multa  enim  i  corpore  existunt  qudg 
acuant  me^item^  multa  qua  obtundant  ^  ^*  It  s 
of  great  consequence  in  w1iat  bodies  soais  are 
placed,  for  many  things  spring  from  the  body 
that  sharpen  the  mind,  and  many  that  blunt  ati4 
dull  it."  This  Boeaks  of  an  unnatural  iiglin««s 
and  deformity  of  limbs ;  but  we  call  that  tll- 
favoiu^ness  also,  an  unseemlineas  at  fiist  asght, 
which  is  principallv  lodgpd  in  the  &ce,  and 
distastes  us  by  slight  causes,  and  by  the  com- 
plexion, a  spot,  a  rude  conntenan^  sometiices 
from  some  inexplicable  cause,  in  membera 
nevertheless  of  good  symmetry  and  perfect  in 
themselves.  The  u^iness  that  clothed  a  very 
beautiful  soul  in  La  Boctie  was  of  this  predica- 
ment: that  superficial  ugliness,  which  never- 
theless is  always  the  most  imperious,  is  of  least 
prejudice  to  the  state  of  the  ntind,  and  of  little 
certainty  in  the  opinion  of  men.  The  cthen 
which,  by  a  more  proper  name,  is  called  de- 
formity, more  substantial,  strikea  deeper  in :  not 
every  shoe  of  smooth  shining  leather,  bat  every 
shoe  neatly  made,  shows  the  interior  shape  of 
the  foot.  Socrates  said  of  his  ugliness,  that  it 
accused  just  as  much  in  his  soul,  had  he  not 
corrected  it  by  education  ;  but,  in  raying  so,  I 
believe  he  did  but  jest,  as  his  custom  was;  nerer 
80  excellent  a  soul  made  itself. 

I  cannot  often  enough  repeat  how  much  I 
hold  beauty  to  be  a  potent  and 
advantageous  quality :  he  called    ^■^^^^1^ 
It  a  short  tyranny,  and  Plato,  the    to  be  esteemed, 
privilege  of  nature.     We  have 
nothing  that  excels  it  in  credit ;  it  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  commerce  of  men  ;  it  presents 
itself  to  meet  us,  seduces  and  prepossesses  our 
judgments  with  great  authority  and  wonderful 
impression.    Phryne  had  lost  her  cause,  though 
in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  advocate,  if,  open- 
ing her  robe,  she  had  not  corrupted  her  judges 
by  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.^    And  I  find  that 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Csesar,  the  three  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  never  neglected  beauty  in 
their  greatest  afi'airs ;  no  more  did  the  first 
Scipio.     The    same  word  in    Greek  signifies 
botn  fair  and  good,  and  the  Holy  Word  often 
calls  those  good   whom   it  would   call    fiur. 
I  readily  concur  in   the  high  rank  given,  in 
the  song,  which  Plato^  calls  an  idle  one,  taken 
out  of  some  of   the   ancient    poets,  to   these 
goods  ;     *'  health,    beauty,    and 
riches."    Aristotle  says*  ttiat  the    ^'^'^^^j'!^ 
right  of  command  belong  to  the    conunaDd. 
beau ti fill;  and  when    uiere  are 
persons  whose  beauty  comes  near  the  images  of 
the  gods,  that  then  veneration  is  in  like  manner 
their  due.    To  one  that  asked  him  why  people 


Qnintilian,  ii.  15.  who  ascribe  to  Phryne  the  invention  of  this 
expedient,  but  Athenseus  gtTea  the  honour  of  thus  gaining 
her  cai^se  to  Hyperidcs,  her  advocate.' 

^  In  the  OorgioM, 

»  Politie§,  i.  a. 
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ofteuer  and  longer  frequented  the  company  of 
handsome  persons?  **  The  question/'  said  ne,^ 
**  is  not  to  be  asked  by  any  but  one  that  is 
blind."  The  most  and  the  greatest  philosophers 
paid  for  their  schooling,  and  acquirea  wisdom  by 
the  favour  and  mediation  of  their  beauty.  Not 
only  in  the  men  that  senre  me,  but  also  in  the 
beasts,  I  consider  this  point  within  two  fingers' 
breadth  of  goodness. 

And  yet  I  fancy  that  those  features  and 
moulds  of  face,  and  those  lineaments  by  which 
men  guess  at  our  internal  complexions,  and  our 
fortunes  to  come,  are  things-  that  do  not  very 
directly  and  simply  lie  under  the  chapter  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good 
odour  and  serenity  of  air  promises  health,  nor 
all  fog  and  stink  infection  in  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence. Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting 
their  beauty  by  their  manners,  do  not  always 
hit  right ;  for,  in  a  face  which  is  none  of  the 
best,  there  may  lie  some  air  of  probity  and 
trust :  as,  on  th*e  contrary,  I  have  seen  bietwixt 
two  beautiful  eyes,  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  nature.  There  are  some  physiogno- 
mies that  are  favourable,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently  choose, 
amongst  men  you  never  saw  before,  one  rather 
than  another,  to  whom  to  surrender,  and  with 
whom  to  entrust  your  life,  and  yet  not  properly 
upon  the  consideration  of  beauty. 

A  man's  look  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee,  and 

Whether  .nj  y^\  ^?,f  *T®  .^consideration  too j 
usurance  maf  and  if  I  had  to  lash  them,  I  would 
be  derived  from  more  severely  scourge  the  wicked, 
p  ywognomy.  ^^^  ^^j.^  ^^^  betray  the  pro- 
mises that  nature  has  planted  in  their  tore- 
heads;  I  should  with  greater  severity  punish 
iniquity  in  a  mild  and  gentle  aspect.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  unhappy 
faces ;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  dis- 
tinguishing affable  from  simple  &ces,  grave  from 
rude,  sullen  from  pensive,  scornful  from  melan- 
cholic, and  such  other  borderine  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  haughty, 
but  sour ;  and  others  that  are  not  only  sweet, 
but,  more  than  that,  insipid ;  to  prognosticate 
future  adventures  from  these  is  a  thing  that  I 
shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  as  to  my  own  concern,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  simply  and  nakedly  embraced  this 
ancient  rule  ;  that  "  we  cannot  fail  in  following 
nature:"  ^*  that  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  con- 
form  ourselves  to  her."  I  have  not,  as  Socrates 
did,  corrected  my  natural  complexions  by  the 
force  of  reason,  and  have  not  in  the  least  mo- 
lested my  inclination  by  art :  I  have  let  myself 
go  on  as  I  came ;  I  contend  not;  my  two  prin- 
cipal parts  live,  of  their  own  accord,  in  peace 
and  good  intelligence;  but  my  nurse's  milk, 
thanks  be  to  God,  was  tolerably  wholesome  and 
good.  Shall  I  say  this  by  the  way  ?  that  I  see 
a  certain  image  of  scholastic  propriety,  almost 


I  huttin*  in  mfd 

'  Terence,  Heaui,  i.  1.  43. 


only  in  use  amongst  us,  in  greater  esteem  than 
'tis  really  worth  ;  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fet- 
tered with  hope  and  fear.  I  would  have  it  such 
as  that  laws  and  religions  should  not  make,  but 
perfect  and  authorize  it;  that  finds  it  has  where- 
withal to  support  itself  without  help ;  born  and 
rooted  in  us  from  the  seed  of  univereal  reason, 
and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature.  That 
reason  which  rectified  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  to 
men  in  authority  in  his  city ;  courageous  in 
death,  not  because  his  soul  is  immortal,  but  be- 
cause he  is  mortal.  .  'Tis  a  doctrine  ruinous  to 
all  government,  and  much  more  hurtful  than 
ingenious  and  subtle,  which  persuades  the 
people  that  a  religious  belief  is  alone  sufficient, 
and  without  conduct,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice. 
Custom  demonstrates,  to  us  a  vast  distinction 
betwixt  devotion  and  conscience. 
I  have  a  tolerable  aspect,  both    U)[«»t^P»«'« 

.     /.  1  •    ^  ^  .•'^      '  countenance  a 

in  form  and  interpretation  ;  aTourmbie  oa« 

Quid  dud,  habere  me  7  Imo  habni,  Chreme«* 

Hflu !  tantum  attiiti  eorporia  oiaa  Tides ;" 

"  Hav»,  did  I  aaj  7  No,  Chremes,  I  had  ooee ; 
Of  a  worn  body  thou  but  aee'tt  the  booea ;" 

and  that  makes  a  quite  contrary  show  to  that  of 
Socrates.  It  has  often  happened  to  me,  that, 
upon  the  mere  credit  of  iny  presence  and  air, 
persons  who  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
me,  have  put  a  very  great  confidence  in  me, 
whether  in  their  own  affairs  or  mine ;  and  I 
have  in  foreign  parts  thence  obtained  favours 
singular  and  rare.  But  amongst  the  rest  these 
two  examples  are  perhaps  worth  particular  re- 
lation :  a  certain  person  planned  to  surprise  my 
house  and  me  in  it ;  his  stratagem  was  to  come 
fo  my  gates  alone,  and  to  be  importunate  to  be 
let  in.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  reason 
to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  as  being  mv 
neighbour,  and  something  related  to  me,  i 
caused  the  g^tes  to  be  opened  to  him,  as  I  do 
to  every  one.  There  he  was,  all  aghast,  his 
horse  panting  and  in  a  foam.  He  told  me  this 
flam :  ''  That  about  half  a  league  off,  he  had 
met  with  a  certain  enemy  of  his,  whom  I  also 
knew,  and  had  heard  of  tneir  quarrel ;  that  this 
enemy  had  given  him  a  very  brisk  chase,  and 
that,  having  been  surprised  in  disorder,  and  his 
party  being  too  weak,  he  was  fled  to  my  gates 
for  refuge;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trouble  for 
his  followers,  whom,  he  said,  he  concluded  to  be 
all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  innocently  did  my 
best  to  comfort,  assure,  and  refresh  him.  Pre- 
sently after  come  four  or  five  of  his  soldiers, 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  same  counte- 
nance and  affright  to  get  in  too ;  and  after  them 
more,  and  still  more,  very  well  mounted  and 
armed,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty,  or 
thirty,  pretending  tliat  they  had  the  enemy  at 
their  heeb.     The  mystery  began  a  little  to 


'  I  know  not  whence  Muntaigne  borrowed  this  Tecvt. 
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awake  my  suBpicion  :  I  was  not  ignorant  what 
an  age  I  lived  in,  how  much  my  house  might 
be  envied,  and  I  had  several  examples  of  others 
of  my  acquaintances  whom  a  similar  mishap  had 
befallen.     So  it  was,  that,  knowing  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  in  having  begun  to  do  a 
courtesy,  unless  I  went  through  with  it,  and 
that  I  could  not  disengage  myself  from  them 
without  spoiling  all,  I  let  myself  go  the  most 
natural  and  simple  Avay,  as  I  always  do,  and 
iuvited  them  all  to  come  in.    And,  in  truth,  I 
am  naturally  very  little  inclined  to  suspicion 
and  distrust;  I  willingly  incline  towards  excuse, 
and  the  gentlest  interpretation  ]    I   take  men 
according;  to  the  common  order,  and  do  not  any 
more  believe  those  perverse  and  4innatural  incli- 
nations, unless  convinced  by  manifest  evidence, 
tl*un  I  do  monsters  and  miracles :   and  am, 
moreover,  a  man,  who  willingly  commit  myself 
to  fortune,  and    throw  myseli   headlong  into 
her  airms ;  and  have  hitherto  found  more  reason 
to  applaud  than  to  condemn  my  cx)nduct  in  so 
doing ;  having  ever  found  her  more  solicitous  of, 
more  a  friend  to  my  afiairB,  than  I  am  myself. 
There  are  some  actions  in  my  life  wherein  the 
conduct  may  justly  be  called  difficult,  or,  if  they 
please,  prudent :    yet  of  those,  supposing  the 
third  part  to  be  my  own,  certainly  the  other 
two-tuirds  were  absolutely  and  solely  hers. 
We  are,  methinks,  to  blame,  in  not  tmstinff 
Heaven  enough  with  our  affiurs,  and  pretend 
more  from  our  own  conduct  dian  belones  to  us ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  our  designs  so  often  mis- 
carry ;    God  18  displeased  at  the  extent  we 
attribute  to  the  rights  of  human  prudence  above 
his,  and  cuts  theni  shorter,  by  how  much  the 
more  we  amplify  them.    The  last  comers  kept 
themselves  on  horseback  in  my  court,  whilst 
their  leader  was  with  me  in  the  parlour,  who 
would  not  have  his  horse  set  up  in  the  stable, 
saying  he  would  immediately  retire,  so  soon  as 
he  should  have  news  of  his  men.    He  saw  him- 
self master  of  his  enterprise,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  execution.     He  has   since 
several  times  said,  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
tell  the  story  himself,  that  my  countenance  and 
frankness  had  snatched  the  treachery  out  of  his 
hands.     He  again  mounted  his  horse,  his  fol- 
lowers having   continually    their   eyes  intent 
upoii  him,  to  see  when  he  would  give  the  sign ; 
very  murh  astonished  to  see  him  leave  and  give 
up  his  advantage. 

Another  time,  relying  upon  I  know  not  what 
truce,  newly  published  in  the  army,  I  took  a 
journey  through  a  very  fickle  country.  I  bad 
not  rid  far,  but  I  was  discovered,  and  two  or 
three  parties  of  horse,  from  several  places,  were 
sent  out  to  take  me ;  one  of  them  the  third  day 
overtook  me,  where  I  was  charged  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  gentlemen  in  visors,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  a  band  of  harquebusiers.  Here  I 
was  surrounded  and  taken,  withdrawn  into  the 
thick  of  a  neighbouring    forest,  dismounted, 


robbed,  my  trunks  rifled,  my  cash-box  taken, 
and  my  horses  and  equipage  divided  amongist 
new  masters.  We  had  in  this  copee  a  very  lon^ 
contest  about  my  ransom,  which  they  set  so 
high,  that  it  very  well  appeared  I  waa  not 
known  to  them.  They  were  moreover  in  a 
very  great  debate  about  my  life ;  and,  ia  truth, 
there  were  several  circumstances  that  thieateaed 
me  in  the  danger  I  was  in  : 

Tone  aaimis  opus,  JEom,  tone  peeCore  ftrni*.^ 

'*  Then,  theiif  iEaeas,  wai  there  need. 
Of  an  nndaonted  heart  indeed." 

I  still  insisted  upon  the  truce,  being  willing 
they  should  only  have  the  gain  of  what  they 
had  already  taken  from  me,  which  was  not  to 
be  despised,  without  promise  of  any  other  ran- 
som. After  two  or  three  hours  that  we  had 
been  in  this  place,  and  that  they  had  moonted 
me  on  a  pititul  jade  that  was  not  likely  to  ran 
from  them,  and  committed  me  to  the  enard  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  harquebussiers,  and  dispersed 
my  servants  to  others,  having  ^ven  order  that 
tliey  should  carry  us  away  prisoners  difierent 
ways,  and  being  ahready  got  some  two  or  three 
musket-shots  from  the  place. 

Jam  pireee  PoUada,  jam  Caatotia  implofmta :' 
«*  Whilst  I  implor'd  Castor  and  PoOnx'  aid  :** 

behold  a  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration 
among  them.  I  saw  their  chief  return  to  me 
with  gentler  language,  making  search  amongst 
the  troopers  for  my  dispersed  (^ods,  and  causing 
as  many  as  could  be  recoverra  to  be  restored  to 
me,  even  to  my  casket ;  but  the  best  present 
they  made  me  was  my  liberty  :  for  the  rest  did 
not  much  concern  me  in  those  days.  The  true 
cause  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and  of  tliis  recon- 
sideration, without  any  apparent  impulse,  ana 
of  so  miraculous  a  repentance,  in  such  a  time, 
in  a  complotted  and  deliberate  enterprise,  and  ! 
become  just  by  custom  (for  at  the  first  dash,  I 
plainly  confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I  was,  | 
and  whither  I  was  going),  was  what  I  really 
do  not  yet  rightly  apprehend.  The  most  emi- 
nent amongst  them,  who  pulled  off  his  visor, 
and  told  me  his  name,  then  several  times  told 
me,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  was  obliged  for 
my  deliverance  to  my  countenance,  and  the 
freedom  and  firmness  of  my  words,  that  ren- 
dered me  unworthy  of  such  a  mischance,  and 
demanded  assurance  from  me  of  the  like  cour- 
tesy. 'Tis  probable  that  the  divine  bounty 
would  make  use  of  this  vain  instrument  of  my 
preservation,  and  moreover  defended  me  the 
next  day  from  other  and  worse  ambushes,  which 
these  themselves  save  me  warning  of.  The  last 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  yet  living,  to  give  an 
account  of  toe  story :  the  first  was  killed  not 
lonp:  ago. 
If  my  face  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did 


1  JBneid,  yU  S6l. 
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not  read  in  my  eyes  and  voice  the 
TTij  MmpUcity  jnnooence  of  my  intentions,  I  had 
ihteh  w-°ii?u  not  lived  so  long  without  quar- 
bie  in  hi»  eyes,  rds,  and  without  giving  oifence, 
guiw^piti""  considering  the  indiscreet  liberty 
Tentodhuiree-  I  take,  right  or  wrong,  to  sav 
domindi^  whatever  comes  at  my  tons^ue's 
^gnJited,    end,  and  to  judge  sp  rashly  of 

thines.  This  way  may  with  rea- 
son appear  uncivil  and  ill  adapted  to  our  cus- 
toms; but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
have  judged  it  outrageous  or  malicious,  or  that 
took  offence  at  my  liberty,  if  he  had  it  trom  my 
own  mouth  :  words  repeated  have  another  kind 
of  sound  and  sense.  Neither  do  I  hate  any 
person ;  and  I  am  so  slow  to  offend,  that  I  can- 
not do  it,  even  upon  the  account  of  reason 
itself;  and  when  occasion  has  called  upon  me 
to  sentence  criminals,  I  have  rather  chosen  to 
fail  in  point  of  justice,  than  to  do  it :  Ut  magis 
peccari  noUm  qttam  $ati$  animi  ad  vindicanda 
peccaia  habeam,^  "  I  had  rather  men  should 
not  offend,  biit  I  have  not  the  heart  to  condemn 

them."  Aristotle,  'tis  said,  was 
proMiu!S  for  reproached  for  having  been  too 
bdnff  mercifiil.    merciful  to  a  wicked  man :  *\  I 

was,  indeed,"  said  he,'  *'  mercifiil 
to  the  man,  but  not  to  his  wickedness."  Ordi- 
nary judgments  exasperate  themselves  to  pun- 
isiiment,  from  horror  of  the  flELCt :  'tis  just  this 
that  cools  mine ;  the  horror  of  the  first  murder 
makes  me  fear  the  second,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  first  cruelty  makes  me  abhor  all  imita- 
tion of  it.  That  may  be  applied  to  me,  wno  am 
but  a  knave  of  clubs,  which  was  said  of  Charfl- 
loB,  king  of  Sparta :  "  He  cannot  be  ffood, 
because  he  is  not  evil  to  the  wicked:"'  or 
thus,  for  Plutarch  delivers  it  both  these  ways, 
as  ho  does  a  thousand  other  things,  variously 
and  contrary  to  one  another :  "  He  must  needs 
be  good,  because  he  is  so  even  to  the  wicked."'* 
Even  as  in  lawful  actions,  I  do  not  care  to 
employ  myself,  when  for  such  as  are  displeased 
at  it ;  so  to  say  the  truth,  in  unlawful  things,  I 
no  do  not  make  conscience  enough  of  employing 
royselt^  when  for  sach  as  are  wiSing. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


No  desire  in 
knowledge. 

Why  experi- 
ence U  not  a 
eure  lacuu  to 
inform  ua  of 
the  truth  of 
thinge. 


OF  EXPERIBNCB. 

US  is  more  natural  than  that  of 
We  trv  all  ways  that  can  lead  to 
it ;  where  reason  is  wanting,  we 
therein  employ  experience, 

Per  verioe  niae  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monaUrante  Tiam.* 

*'  By  eereral  proof*  ezpcrienee  art  hat 
made. 
Bjouaple  Deiag  guide.'* 


1  Livy,  zziz.  SI. 
*  Laertiiu,  <»  vitd. 

>  Fltttareh,  0»  the  Difergnce  bttween  a  FkUterer 
Friend,  and  On  Snef  and  Hatred, 


which  is  n  means  much  more  weak  and  low ; 
but  truth  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  we  ought  not 
to  disdain  any  mediation  that  will  lead  us  to  it. 
Reason  has  so  many  f6rms  that  we  know  not 
which  to  take ;  experience  has  no  fewer ;  the 
consequence  we  would  draw  from  the  confer- 
ence of  events  is  unsure,  by  reason  they  are 
always  unlike.  There  is  no  quality  so  univenal, 
in  this  image  of  things,  as  diversity  and  varietv. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  we,  for  the 
most  express  example  of  similitude,  have  pitched 
upon  that  of  e^rgs :  and  yet  there  have  been 
men,  particularly  one  at  Delphos,  who  could 
distinguish  marks  of  difference  amongst  eggs  so 
well,  that  he  never  mistook  one  for  anotner : 
and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  baa 
laid  a  particular  egg  !*  Dissimilitude  intrudes 
itself  of  itself  in  our  works ;  no  art  can  arrive 
at  a  perfect  similitude )  neither  Perrozet,  nor 
any  other  card-maker,  can  so  carefully  polish 
and  blank  the  back  of  his  cards,  that,  some 
gamesters  will  not  distinguish  them  by  only 
seeing  them  shufiied  by  another.  Resenihlance 
does  not  so  much  make  them  one,  as  difference 
makes  them  another.  Nature  has  obliged  her- 
self to  make  nothing  otber,^  that  is  not  unliWe. 

And  yet  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  his 
opinion,  who  thought  by  the  mul-  Montaigne'i 
titude  of  laws  to  curb  the  autho-  opinion  as  to  a 
rity  of  judges,  in  cutting  them  out  jjjjjtipiM»ty  «» 
their  narcels ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty  and  stretch  in  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  as  in  their  fashion :  and 
thev  but  fool  themselves  who  think  to  lessen 
anci  stop  oar  debates,  by  summoning  ns  to  the 
express  words  of  the  Bible,  forasmuch  as  human 
wit  does  not  find  the  field  less  spacious  wherein 
to  controvert  the  sense  of  another,  tlian  to  deli- 
ver his  own,  and,  as  if  there  were  less  animosity 
and  tartness  in  the  glossing  than  in  the  inven- 
tion. We  see  how  much  he  was  deceived ;  for 
we  have  more  laws  in  France  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides ;  and  more  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  government  of  all  the 
worlds  of  Epicurus :  Ut  oHm  flagitUgy  tic  nunc 
leffUnis  labaramua :'  ''  So  that  as  formeriy  we 
suffered  from  wickedness,  so  now  we  suffer  from 
tlie  laws :"  and  yet  we  have  left  so  much  to 
the  opinion  and  decnion  of  our  judges,  Uiat 
there  never  was  so  full  and  uncontrolled  a 
liberty.  What  have  our  legislators  got  by 
culling  out  a  hundred  thousand  particular 
cases,  and  annexing  to  these  a  hundred  thou- 
sand laws  7  This  number  holds  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
actions;  the  multiplication  of  our  inventions 
will  never  arrive  at  the  variety  of  examples : 
add  to  them  a  hundred  times  as  many  more;  it 
will  not,  nevertheless,  ever  happen  that,  of 
events  to  come,  there  shall  anv  one  fall  out 
that,  in    this  ^%at  number  of  thousands  of 


*  Plntareh,  Life  of  Lfemrpie,  c. 

*  Uanil.  i.  50. 

*  Cicero,  Acad»  ii.  IS. 
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nature  better 
than  our  own. 


events  bo  chosen  and  recorded,  shall  find  any 
one,  to  which  it  can  be  so  exactly  coupled  and 
compared,  that  there  will  not  remain  some  cir- 
cumstance and  diversity  which  will  require  a 
variety  of  judgment.    There  is  little  relation 
betwixt  our  actions,  that  are  in  perpetual  muta- 
tion, and  fixed  and  immobile  laws :  the  most  to 
be  desired,  are  those  that  are  the  most  rare,  the 
most  simple  and  general ;  and  I  ain  farther  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
noue  at  all,  than  to  have  them  in  so  prodigious 
numbers  as  we  have. 
Nature  always  gives  them  better  than  those 
are  which  we  make  ourselves ; 
The  Uwa  of        witness  the  picture  of  the  golden 
ase  of  the  poets,  and  tlic  state 
wlierein  we  see  nations  live  who 
have  no  other.    Some  there  are  who,  for  their 
only  judge,  take  the  first  passer-by 
^•engen  that  travels  over  their  mountains 

jud^jr*  to  determine  their   cause ;»  and 

others  who  on  their  marketrday 
choose  out  some  one  amongst  them  upon  the 
spot,  to  decide  all  their  controversies.  What 
danger  would  there  be  that  the  wisest  should 
so  determine  ours,  according  to  occurrences, 
and  at  sight,  without  obligation  of  example 
and  consequence?  '^  Every  shoe  to  bis  own 
foot."  King  Ferdinand,  sending  colonies  to 
the  Indies,  wisely  provided  that  they  should 
not  carry  along  with  them  any  law  students, 
for  fear  lest  suits  should  get  footing  in  that  new 
world  ;  as  beinfi[  a  science,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  mother  of  alteration  and  division  :  judging 
with  Plato,'.  **  That  lawyers  and  physicians 
are  the  pests  of  a  country." 
Whence  does  it  come  to  pass  that  our  com- 
mon languages,  so  easy  for  all 
Row  it  cornea  other  uses,  becomes  obscure  and 
iiiSi'toSiSi!  unintelligible  in  wills  and  con- 
which lenrea  tracts?  aud  that  he  who  so 
purTOsT^be^"  clearly  expresses  himself  herein, 
cornea  obacure  whatever  he  speaks  or  writes, 
and  ambiguouB  cannot  find  in  this  any  way  of 
&f«umenu.  declaring  himself  that  he  does 
not  fall  into  doubt  and  contradic- 
tion ?  if  it  be  not  that  the  princes  of  thb  art, 
applying  themselves  with  a  peculiar  attention 
to  invent  and  cull  out  sounding  words,  and 
contrive  arttstical  periods,  hietve  so  weighed 
every  syllable,  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  every 
sort  of  seam,  that  they  are  now  confounded  and 
entangled  in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so 
many  minute  divisions,  that  they  can  no  more 
fall  mto  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor  any  cer- 
tain intelligence :  Confumm  est  qttiequid  usque 
in  pulverem  sectum  eH?  '*  Whatever  is  beaten 
into  powder  is  confused."  As  you  have  seen 
children  trying  to  bring  a  mass  of  quicksUver 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  the  more  the^ 
press  and  work  it,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it 


I  Montaigne  probably  refera  to  the  little  refmbUe  of  San 
Marino,  in  the  papil.  itatea.  In  the  thirteenth^  etaitnzy  it 
waa  almoat  uniTeraat  throughout  Lombard/  to  eotraat  Che 
idminiatration  of  juatice  to  toreignen* 


to  their  own  will,  the  more  they  irritate  the 
liberty  of  thb  generous  metal ;  it  mocks  and 
evades  their  endeavour,  and  sparkles  itself  into 
so  many  separate  bodies,  as  frustrate  all  ac- 
count: so  it  is  here;  for  in  subdividing  these 
subtleties  we  teach  men  to  increase  their  doubts; 
they  put  us  into  a  way  of  stretching  and  diver- 
sifying difficulties,  they  lengthen  and  disperse 
them.  In  sowing  and  retailing  of  questions 
they  make  the  world  to  fructify  and  increase 
in  uncertainties  and  disputes;  as  the  earth  is 
made  fertile  by  being  crumbled  and  moved 
about  deep :  Difficultatem  fcuxt  doctrinal 
*^  Doctrine  begets  difficulty."  We  doubted 
upon  Ulpian,  and  are  now  still  more  perplexed 
with  Bartolus  and  Bald  us.  We  should  effioe 
the  trace  of  this  innumerable  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, and  not  stufi*  ourselves  with  it,  ilimI 
stupify  posterity  with  it.  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  It;  but  experience  makes  it  manifest 
that  so  many  interpretations  dissipate  truth  aod 
break  it.  Aristotle. wrote  to  be  understood; 
which,  if  he  could  not  be,  much  leas  will 
another  less  skilful ;  and  a  third  than  he  who 
expressed  his  owji  thoughts.  We  open  the 
matter,  and  spill  it  in  pouring  out ;  of  one  sub- 
ject we  make  a  thousand,  and,  in  multiplying 
and  subdividing,  fall  into  the  infinity  of  atoms 
of  Epicurus.  Never  did  two  men  make  the 
same  judgment  of  the  same  thing;  and  'tis 
impossible  to  find  two  opinions  exactly  alike, 
not  only  in  several  meiK  but  in  the  same  men, 
at  different  times,  i  often  find  matter  of 
doubt  in  things  that  the  commentary  disdains 
to  take  notice  of.  I  am  most  apt  to  stambie 
in  an  even  country,  like  some  horses  that  I 
have  known,  who  make  most  trips  ih  the 
smoothest  way. 

Who  would  not  say  that  glosses  augment 
doubts  and  ignorance,  since  there's    qi^,,^  ^^ 
no  one  book  to  be  found,  either    eomBontsxiea 
human  or  divine,  which  the  world    ?&^'^  *" 
busies  itself  about,  the  difliculties    ^t,  ^^  ap«- 
of  which  are  cleared  by  interpre-    miiV  t>utt  of 
tation.    The  hundredth  common-    ^  }JJ^  *^ 
tator  still  refers  you  to  the  next, 
more  knotty  and  perplexed  than  he :   when 
were  we  ever  affreea  amongst  ourselves :  "  tlus 
book  has  enough ;  there  x&  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it  ?"    This  is  most  apparent  in  the  law : 
we  give  the  authority  of  law  to  infinite  doctors, 
infinite  decisions,  and  as  many  interpretations ; 
yet  do  we  find  any  end  of  the  need  of  inter- 
preting?   Is  there,  for  all  that,  any  progress 
or  advancement  towards  peace?  do  we  stand 
in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  or  judges  than 
when  this  great  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its 
firat  infancy?    On  the  contrary,  we  darken 
and  bury  all  intelligence ;  w6  can  no  more  dis- 
cover it  but  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  fences 
and  barriers.    Men  do  not  know  the  natoral 

«  Republic,  iii. 

>  Seneca,  RpUi.  80. 

<  QuintiL  Xmt,  Orai,  x,  3. 
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disease  of  the  mind ;  it  does  nothiDg  but  ferret 
and  inquire,  and  is  eternally  wheeling,  juggling, 
and  perplexing  itself,  and,  like  silk-worms, 
suffocates  itself  with  its  own  web ;  Mus  in 
pice : ''  a  mouse  in  a  pitch-barrel :"  it  thinks 
it  discovers  at  a  ^reat  distance  I  know  not 
what  glimpse  of  light,  and  imaginary  truth ; 
but,  whilst  running  to  it,  so  many  difficulties, 
hindrances,  and  new  inquisitions  cross  it,  that 
it  loses  its  way,  and  is  made  drunk  with  the 
motion:  not  much  unlike  iEsop's  dogs,  that, 
seeing  something  like  a  dead  body  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  not  being  able  to  approach  it, 
attempted  to  drink  the  water,  to  lay  the  passage 
dry,  and  so  burst  themselves.  To  which  what 
one  Crates*  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus 
falls  pat  enouefa,  ^'  That  thev  required  a 
reader  who  could  swim  well,''  that  the  depth 
and  weight  of  his  doctrine  mi^ht  not  over- 
whelm and  choke  him.  'Tis  nothing  bat  par- 
ticular weakness  that  makes  us  content  our- 
selves with  what  others  or  ourselves  have  found 
in  this  chace  after  knowledge ;  one  of  better 
understanding  would  not  rest  so  content :  there 
is  always  room  for  one  to  succeed  us,  nay,  even 
fur  ourselves,  and  a  route  another  way  through- 
out ;  there  b  no  end  of  our  inquisitions,  our 
end  is  in  the  other  world.  'Tis  a  si^n  either 
that  wit  is  grown  shorter-sighted  when  it  is 
satisfied,  or  that  it  is  grown  weary.  No  gene- 
rous mind  can  stop  in  itself ;  it  will  still  essay 
farther,  and  beyond  its  power;  it  has  sallies 
beyond  its  effects.  If  it  do  not  advance  and 
press  forward,  and  retire,  rush,  turn  and  wheel 
about,  'tis  but  half  alive  ;  its  pursuits  are  with- 
out bound  or  method  ;  its  aliment  is  admiration, 
ambiguity  the  chace  ;  which  Apollo  sufficiently 
declared,  still  speaking  to  us  in  a  double, 
obscure,  and  oblique  sense ;  not  feeding,  but 
amusing  and  puzzling  us.  'Tis  an  irregular 
and  perpetual  motion,  without  example  and 
without  aim  ;  its  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and 
interproduce  one  another : 

Ainsi  TCAid  on»  eo  un  ruisieaa  eoulant, 

Saat  fin  I'uue  eao  mpres  I'aaltre  rouUnt; 

Et  tout  de  rang,  d'un  eterael  conduict. 

L'une  tttjt  I'ftttUre.  et  I'uae  I'aultra  fiayt. 

Par  cette  ej  eeU«  Ik  eat  poula^, 

Et  ccate  cj  par  I'aultre  est  devanc^ : 

Tott^oura  I'cau  Ta  daaa  I'caa ;  et  tousjoora  tat  t» 

Meaiae  ruiaaeau,  et  touatoura  eau  diveiae.* 

"  So  la  a  mnnlog  itraam  one  ware  we  lee 
After  anothar  roll  ineeaaantlj ; 
And,  aa  they  alide,  each  doea  aoeceaaiTelj 
Pursue  the  other,  each  the  other  flj : 
Bjr  thia  that 'a  erermore  puah'd  on,  and  thia 
BV  that  eoatinually  preceded  ia : 
The  water  ■till  doea  into  water  awUI — 
StUi  the  nme  brook,  but  dtlTrent  water  atiU.'* 


There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations 
tlian  to  interpret  the  things,  and  more  books 
upon  books  tnan  upon  all  other  subjects ;  we 
do  notliing  but  comment  upon  one  another. 
Every  where  commentaries    abound :   of  au- 


>  Or  rather  8ocrote$,  aa  the  author  probably  wrote  it.  See 
Jjaertiua,  ii.  39. 

>  Ia  Boitie.  <n  the  Cotteetkm  te^bra  rrferred  to. 
*  ifMaca,  iT.  13. 


thors  there  is  great  scarcity.  Is  it  not  the 
principal  and  most  reputed  knowledge  of  our 
ages  to  understand  the  learned  ?  Is  it  not  the 
common  and  last  end  of  all  studies?  Our 
opinions  are  grafted  upon  one  another;  the 
first  serves  for  a  stock  to  the  second,  the  second 
to  the  third,  and  so  on :  thus  step  by  step  we 
climb  the  ladder ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
he  who  is  mounted  highest  has  often  more 
honour  than  merit,  for  he  is  got  up  but  a  grain 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  before  him. 

How  often,  and  perhaps  how  foolishly,  have 
I  stretched  my  book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itself? 
foolishly,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  I 
ought  to  call  to  mind  what  I  say  of  others  who 
do  the  same,  ''  that  these  frequent  amorous 
glances  they  cast  upon  their  works,  witness 
that  their  hearts  pant  with  self-love,  and  that 
even  the  disdainful  severity  wherewith  they 
lash  and  scoui^e  them,  are  no  other  than  the 
wanton  dissimulations  of  a  maternal  kindness ;" 
according  to  Aristotle,"  whose  valuing  and  un- 
dervaluing himtelf  often  spring  from  the  same  air 
of  arrogancy ;  for  as  to  my  excuse,  that  I  ought 
in  this  to  have  more  liberty  than  others,  foras- 
much as  I  specially  write  of  myself  and  of  my 
writings,  as  I  do  of  my  other  actions;  that 
my  theme  returns  to  myself;  I  know  not 
whether  every  one  will  take  it. 

I  have  observed  in  Germany,  that  Luther 
has  left  as  many  divisions  and     * 
disputes  about  tte  doubt  of  his    SS'endSaT 
opinions,  and  more,  than  he  him-     and  most  of 

self  has  raised  upon  the  holy  2^o5t?**"** 
Scriptures.  Our  contestation  is 
verb&l.  I  demand  what  nature  is ;  what  pleasure, 
circle,  and  substitution  are?  The  question  is 
about  words,  and  is  answered  accordingly.  A 
stone  is  a  body,  but  if  a  man  should  farther  urge, 
"  and  what  is  it  body  ?"  —  **  substance ;" — 
"  and  what  is  substance  V*  and  so  on,^  he 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  hb 
common-place  book.  We  exchange  one  word 
for  another,  and  very  often  f«r  one  less  under- 
stood. I  know  better  what  man  is,  than  I 
know  what  animal  is,  or  mortal,  or  rational. 
To  satisfy  one  doubt,  they  give  me  three ;  'tis 
the  hydra's  head.  Socrates  asked  Menon  what 
virtue  was  ?  */  There  u,"  says  Menon,  '^  the 
virtue  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  of  a  private  person,  of  an  old  man, 
and  of  a  child.".  "  Very  well,"  says  Socrates, 
''  we  were  in  quest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou  hast 
brought  us  a  whole  swarm  ;"*  we  nut  one  ques« 
tion,  and  they  return  us  a  whole  nive.  As  no 
event  and  no  face  entirely  resembles  another, 
so  do  they  not  entirely  differ,  an  ingenious 
mixture  of^^nature.  If  our  faces  were  not  alike, 
we  could  not  distinguish  man  from  beast ;  if 
they  were  not  unlike,  we  could  not  distingubh 
one  man  from  another.  All  things  hold  by 
some  similitude,  all    examples  halt,   and  the 


*   Plato,  if  OMNI. 

'  See  Locke'a  Euay  on  Me  Human  UmdenUnding,  book  L   i 
ch.  A,  aect.  10,  and  book  ii.  ch.  S3,  sect.  S.  , 
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relation  wliich  is  drawn  from  experienoe  is 
always  faaltv  and  imperfect.  Comparisons  are 
always  coupled  at  one  end  or  the  other ;  so  do 
the  laws  serve,  and  are  fitted  to  every  one  of  onr 
affiiirs,  by  some  wrested,  biassed,  and  forced 
interpretation. 
Since  the  Ethic  laws,  that  concern  the  par- 

ticular  du^  of  every  one  in  him- 
ttJSSrSl  fielf,  are  so  hard  to  be  taught  and 
eoneera  the  observed,  as  we  see  they  are,  'tis 
J^J**"  ^^       no  wonder  if  those  which  govern 

so  many  particular  men  are  much 
more  so.  T)o  but  consider  the  form'  of  this  jus- 
tice that  governs  us ;  'tis  a  true  testimony  of 
human  weakness,  so  full  is  it  of  error  and  con- 
tradiction !  What  we  find  to  be  fiivonr  and 
severity  in  justice,  and  we  find  so  much  of  them 
both,  toat  I  know  not  whether  the  mean  is  so  - 
often  met  with,  are  sick  parts  and  improper 
members  of  the  very  body  and  office  of  justice. 
Some  country  people  have  run  in  to  bring  me 
news,  in  gxeat  haste,  that  they  just  left,  in  a 
forest  of  mine,  a  man  with  a  hundred  wounds 
upon  him,  who  was  yet  breathing,  and  begged 
of  them  water  for  pity's  sake,  and  help  to  carry 
him  to  some  place  of  relief;  but  they  said  they 
durst  not  eo  near  him,  but  ran  away,  lest 
the  the  officers  of  justice  should  catch  them 
there,  and,  as  it  falb  out  with  those  who  are 
found  near  a  murdered  person,  they  should  be 
called  in  question  about  this  accident,  to  their 
utter  ruin,  having  neither  money  nor  friends  to 
defend  their  innocence.  What  could  I  say  to 
these  people?  'Tis  certain  that  this  office  of 
humanity  would  have  brought  them  into 
trouble. 

How  many  innocent  persons  have  we  known 
that  have  been  punished  without  the  judge's 
fault,  and  how  m^ny  that  have  not  arrived  at 
our  knowledge?  This  happ^ed  in  my  time. 
Certain  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  a 
murder  committed ;  their  sentence,  if  not  pro- 
nounced, at  least  determined  and  concluded  on. 
The  judges,  jusUat  the  nick,  are  advertised  by 
the  officers  of  an  inferior  court  hard  by,  that 
they  have  some  men  in  custody,  who  have  di- 
rectly confessed  the  said  murder,  and  make  an 
indubitable  discovery  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fiict.  'Twas,  notwithstanding^,  put  to  the 
question,  whether  or  no  they  ougnt  to  suspend 
execution  of  the  sentence  already  passed  upon 
the  first  accused ;  they  considered  the  novelty  of 
the  example,  and  the  consequence  of  reversing 
judgments ;  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  duly 
passed,  and  the  judges  deprived  of  repentance. 
To  conclude,  these  poor  devils  were  sacrificed 
to  the  forms  of  justice.  Philip,*  or  some  other, 
provided  against  a  like  inconvenience,  after  this 
manner :  he  had  condemned  a  man  in  a  great 
fine  towards  another,  by  a  determinate  judg- 
ment The  truth  some  time  after  being  disco- 
vered, he  found  that  he  had  passed  an  unjust 


1  P^Mp  (jfMMedoH.    See  Plutarch,  Apothegma. 

•  PlutMch,  Inti.for  IAom  who  wtmnage  Slmtg  4fttbr$, 

•  huttxoM,  ii.  9S- 


sentence ;  on  one  side  was  tbe  reeson  of  the 
cause,  on  the  other  side  the  reason  of  the  Judi- 
cial hrms.  He  in  some  sort  satisfied  both, 
leaving  the  sentence  in  the  state  it  was,  mad  oat 
of  his  own  purse  reoompensinff  tbe  interest  of 
the  condemned  party.  But  he  liad  to  do  in  a 
reparable  afiair:  the  people  I  speak  of  were 
irreparably  hanged.  How  many  sentences 
have  I  seen  more  criminal  than  the  crimes 
themselves? 

All  which  makes  me  remember  the  nneient 
opinions  :*  "  That  there  is  a  ne-    Aneioat  ooi- 
cessity  a  man  must  do  wrong  by    nkms  os  um 
detail,  who  will  do  right  in  gross ;    •p^vect  of  ju- 
and  injustice  in  little  things,  that    ^^'^ 
will  come  to  justice  in  great ;  that  human  jus- 
tice is  formea  after  the  model  of  physic,  accord- 
ing to  which,  all  that  is  useful  is  also  just  and 
honest.    And  of  what  is  held  by  the  Stoics, 
that  nature  herself  proceeds  contrary  to  justice 
in  most  of  her  works ;  and  of  what  is  received 
by  the  Cy renaicks,  that  there  is  nothing  jost  of 
itself;'  toat  customs  and  laws  make  justice; 
and  what  the  Theodorians  hold,  that  malntsun 
theft,  sacrilege,  and  all  sorts  of  nndeanneas, 
just  in  a  wise  man,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him."^    There  is  no  remedy ;  I  am  in 
the  same  case  that  Alcibiades  was,*  that  I  will 
never,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  shall  determine  of  my  head, 
where  my  life  and  honour  shall  more  depend 
upon  the  care  and  diligence  of  my  attorney, 
than  my  own  innocence.   I  would  venture  my- 
self wim  such  a  justice  as  would  take  notice  of 
my  good  deeds  as  well  as  my  ill,  and  where  1 
had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  rear :  indemnity  is 
not  sufficient  pay  to  a  man,  who  does  better 
than  not  to  do  amiss.    Our  justice  presents  us 
but  one  hand,  and  that  the  len ;  let  him  be  who 
he  will,  he  shall  be  sure  to  so  off  with  loss. 

In  ChinsL,  of  which  kingdom  the  government 
and  arts,  without  commerce  with,  or  Knowledge 
of  ours,  surpasses  our  examples  in  several  parts 
of  excellence ;  and  of  whicn  the  history  gives 
me  to  understand  how  much  greater  and  more 
various  the  world  is,  dian  either  the  ancients  or 
we  have  been  able  to  penetrate ;  the  officers 
deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the  state  of  his 
provinces^  as  they  punish  those  who  behave 
themselves  ill  in  their  places,  so  do  Uiey  libe- 
rally reward  those  who  have  carried  themselves 
above  the  common  sort,  and  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  their  duty.  They  there  present  them- 
selves, not  only  to  be  approved,  but  to  get ; 
not  simply  to  bie  paid,  but  have  presents  made 
them.  No  judge,  thank  God,  Las  ever  yet 
spoken  to  me,  in  the  quality  of  a 
judge,  upon  any  account  what-  Montaigne 
ever,  whether  my  own  or  that  SSTIb*^,* 
of  another,  criminal  or. eivil ;  no  coartofjucicc. 
prison  has  ever  received  me,  even 
as  a  visitor.   Imagination  renders  the  very  ont- 


*  Zitertiiia,  L  gg. 

*  Who  mid  that  In  aoch  a  esse  he  wolild  not  tmet  his 
mother.    See  Platereh,  in  tiUL 
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side  of  a  eaol  diaazreeable  to  roe.  I  so  love 
freedom  of  will  and  action,  that  were  I  inter- 
dicted the  remotest  comerB  of  the  Indies,  I 
should  live  a  little  more  aneasy  thereat.  And 
whilst  I  can  find  either  earth  or  air  open  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  I  will  never  live  in  any  place 
where  I  must  hide  myself.  Good  God !  how 
ill  should  I  endure  the  condition  wherein  I  see 
so  many  people,  nailed  to  a  comer  of  the  king- 
dom, deprived  of  the  privilege  of  cnterine  into 
the  principal  cities  and  courts,  and  the  llbertv 
of  toe  public  roads,  for  having  quarrelled  with 
our  laws?  If  those  under  wbicn  I  live  should 
but  vrtLf  a  finger  at  me  by  way  of  menace,  I 
would  immediately  tto  seek  out  others,  let  them 
be  where  they  woula ;  all  my  little  prudence,  in 
the  dvil  wars  wherein  we  are  now  engaged,  is 
employed,  that  they  may  not  hinder  my  fiberty 
of  ffoing  and  coming. 
Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  be- 

wh.i  it  WM  ^"•®  ^^y  ■"  J*"^  ^^  because 
chiHn  Hon-  they  are  laws :  that  is  the  m^^stic 
uigBQ'ttiiiM       foundation    or  their   authority; 

Uwa.  vice.    They  are  often  made  by 

fools ;  more  often  by  men  tha^ 
out  of  hatred  to  equality,  fail  in  equity ;  but 
always  by  men  who  are  vain  and  irresolute 
authom.  There  is  nothing  so  much,  nor  so 
grossly,  nor  so  ordinarily  wulty,  as  toe  laws. 
Whoever  obeys  them  iMcause  they  are  just, 
does  not  justly  obey  them  as  he  ought.  Our 
French  laws,  by  tneir  irregularis  and  de- 
formi^,  do  in  some  sort  lend  a  helprag  hand  to 
the  disorder  and  corruotion  which  is  manifest 
in  their  dispensation  and  execution.  The  com- 
mand is  so  perplexed  and  inconstant,  that  it  in 
some  sort  excuses  both  disobedience  and  defect 
in  the  interpretation,  the  administration,  and 
the  observation  of  it.  What  fruit  then  soever 
we  may  extract  from  experience,  yet  that  will 
little  advantage  our  institution,  which  we  draw 
from  foreign  examples,  if  we  make  so  little 
profit  of  that  we  have  of  our  own,  which  is 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  certainly  sufficient  to 
instruct  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  need.  I 
study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject  ^  'tit 
my  metaphysics,  'tis  my  physics. 

Qua  I>eiu  bane  moadi  tamperat  aita  domnm  | 
Qna  fcnit  ooiiena,  qua  defiat,  nnda  eoactia 

CorailMu  in  plaaam  menstnia  Inna  radit ; 
Undt  mIo  mpcraat  ?«nti,  quid  flamina  captet 

Kmia,  at  in  nnbai  uada  parenaia  aqua ; 

8tt  vantora  dica,  miindi  qiut  tubniat  arcca.* 

Qn«fita,  qmoa  agitat  mondi  labor.* 


"  By  what  maaaa  God  tba  vnlvtna  doai  amy. 
Or  bow  tba  pala-CMod  tbtar  of  tba  day, 
Wban,  in  in«nailug»  can  her  boma  onita. 
Till  tbinr  eontnei  into  a  fell  oib'd  U«bt  { 
Why  vinda  do  of  tba  tea  tba  better  get. 
Why  Enraa  bbnra.  and  elouda  are  ahvaja  wet ; 
What  day  tba  wortd'a  neat  fbbrie  must  o'ertbrow, 
Let  them  ioqvire,  woold  the  world's  ■«*—  ^-^^  " 


In  this  university,  I  suffer  myself  to  be  igno- 


I  Propertina,  lii.  ft,  sS. 
•  Lnean.  1. 417. 
»  "II 


d'one 


into, 


rantly  and  negligently  led  by  tlie  general  law 
of  the  world.  I  shall  know  it  well  enough 
when  I  feel  it;  my  learning  cannot  make  it 
alter  its  course.  It  will  not  change  itself  for 
me ;  'tis  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to 
concern  one's  self  aoout  it,  seeing  it  is  necessa- 
rily alike,  public,  and  common.  The  goodness 
and  capacity  of  the  governor  ought  absolutely 
to  discnarge  us  of  aU  care  of  the  government. 
Philosophical  inquisitions  and  contemplations 
serve  for  no  otoer  use  but  to  increase  our 
curiosity.  Philosophers,  with  great  reason, 
send  us  back  to  the  rules  of  nature;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  sublime  a  know- 
ledge. They  &lsify  them,  and  present  us  her 
(ace  painted  with  too  high  and  too  sophisticated 
f|  colour,  whence  •  spring  so  many  different ' 
portraits  of  so  uniform  a  subject.  As  she  has 
given  us  feet  to  walk  withal,  so  has  she  given 
us  prudence  to  guide  us  in  life ;  not  such  an 
ingenious,  robust,  and  majestic  prudence  as  that 
of  their  invention,  but  yet  one  that  is  easy, 
quiet,  and  salutiferous ;  and  that  very  well  per- 
rorms  what  the  other  promises,  in  him  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  know  how  to  employ  it 
sincerely  and  resularly,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  nature.  The  most  simply  to  commit  a 
man*t  self  to  nature,  is  to  do  it  the  most  wisely. 
Oh,  what  a  soft^  eat^ ,  and  wholesome  pillow  is 
ignorance  and  mcunosityi  whereon  to  repose  a 
well-contrived  beadf 

I  had  rather  understand  myself  well  in  my- 
self, than  in  Cicero.*  Of  the  experience  I  have 
of  myself,  I  find  enough  to  make  me  wise,  if  I 
were  but  a  good  scholar :  whoever  will  call  to 
mind  the  excess  of  his  past  ancer,  and  to  what 
a  degree  that  fever  transported  oim.  will  see  the 
deformity  of  this  passion  better  tnan  in  Aris- 
totle, and  conceive  a  more  just  hatred  against 
it  Whoever  will  remember  the  hazards  he  has 
run,  those  that  threaten  him,  and  the  light 
occasions  that  have  removed  him  finom  one  state 
to  another,  will  bv  that  prepare  himself  for 
future  changes,  ana  the  knowledee  of  his  con- 
dition. The  life  of  Csesar  himself  has  no  greater 
example  for  us  than  our  own:  both  popular 
and  imperial,  it  is  still  a  life  to  which  all  human 
accidents  may  refer.  Let  us  but  listen  to  it, 
and  we  may  apply  to  ourselves  all  that  we  have 
principal  need  of;  whoever  shall  call  to  memory 
now  many  and  many  times  he  has  been  mis- 
taken in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a  f^^^ 
fool  if  he  does  not  ever  after  distrust  it  ?  When 
I  find  myself  convinced,  by  the  reason  of  an- 
other, of  a  ialse  opinion,  1  do  aot  learn  so  much 
what  he  has  saia  to  me  that  is  new,  and  from 
my  iffnorance  in  this  particular  thinff;  that 
would  be  no  great  acquisition,  as  i  do  in 
general  my  own  weakness,  and  the  treachery 
of  my  understanding,  whence  I  extract  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
errors  I  do  the  same ;  and  find  from  this  rule 


ea  felidtd  b  ee  repller 
4  The  edition  of  ISSS  baa  **  than  In  Plato." 
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great  utility  to  life ;  I  regard  not  the  species 
and  individual,  as  a  stone  that  I  have  stumbled 
at ;  I  learn  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout, 
and  to  regulate  them.  To  learn  that  a  man  has 
said  or  done  a  foolish  thing  is  nothing ;  a  man 
must  learn  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  fool,  a  much 
more  ample  and  important  instruction.  The 
false  steps  that  my  memory  has  so  often  made, 
even  tlieu  when  it  was  most  secure  and  confi- 
dent of  itself,  are  not  idly  thrown  away ;  it 
niaj  now  swear  to  me  and  assure  me  as  much 
as  It  will,  I  shake  my  ears,  and  trust  it  not;  the 
first  opposition  that  is  made  to  my  testimony 
puts  nie  into  suspense,  and  I  durst  not  rel^ 
upon  it  in  any  thing  of  moment,  nor  warrant  it 
in  anotlicr  blody's  concerns;  and  were  it  not 
that  what  I  do  for  want  of  memory,  others  do 
more  often  for  want  of  fiuth,  I  should  always, 
in  matter  of  fact,  rather  choose  to  take  truUi 
from  another's  mouth  than  my  own.  If  every 
one  would  pry  into  the  effects  and  circumstances 
of  the  passions  that  sway  him,  as  I  have  done 
into  those  which  fell  to  my  lot,  he  would  see 
them  coming,  and  would  a  little  break  their 
impetuosity  and  career:  thejr  do  not  always 
seize  us  on  a  sudden ;  tnere  is  threatening  and 
degrees: 

Fluetua  nti  primo  eoepit  cam  albetoere  tttoto, 
PauUtim  aeae  toUit  mare,  et  altiua  undM 
Eiigit,  inde  imo  oonsurgit  ad  lathera  fundo.* 

"  Aa  the  tea  firat  begina  to  foam  and  fret. 
Thence  higher  awella,  higher,  and  higher  yet. 
Till  at  the  laat  the  wavea  ao  high  do  riae, 
They  leam  to  bid  deflsDce  to  th«  akiM." 

Judgmcnf  holds  in  me  a  magisterial  seat ;  at 
least,  it  carefully  endeavours  to  make  it  so :  it 
lets  my  appetites  take  their  own  course,  as  also 
hatred  and  friendship ;  nay,  even  that  I  bear 
to  myself,  without  alteration  or  corruption  ;  if 
it  cannot  reform  the  other  parts  according  to  its 
own  model,  at  least,  it  suffers  not  itself  to  be 
corrupted  by  them,  but  plays  its  game  apart. 

That  advertisement  to  every  one  to  know 
Iiiinself  should  be  of  important  effect,  since 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  light  caused  it  to  be 
writ  on  the  front  of  his  temple,^  as  compre- 
hending all  he  had  to  council  us.  Plato  says, 
also,  that  prudence  is  no  other  thing  but  the 
execution  of  this  ordinance ;  and  Socrates 
minutely  verifies  the  same  in  Xenophon.  The 
difficulties  and  obscurity  are.  not  discerned  in 
any  science,  but  by  those  that  are  got  into  it ; 
for  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  know  that  he  knows  not ; 
and  we  must  thrust  aeainst  a  door  to  know 
whether  it  be  bolted  against  us  or  not; 
whence  this  Platonic  subtlety  springs:  that 
"  neither  they  who  know  are  to  enquire,  be- 
cause they  know ;  nor  they  who  do  not  know, 
because,  to  enquire,  they  must  know  what  they 


1  Mneid,ynL 

*  ApottOt  on  the  front  of  hia  temple  at  Delphi. 

*  Plato,  Menon, 

*  Xenophon,  Mem  on  Socrmim,  It.  S,  S4. 

*  Cicero,  Aead.  i.  IS. 
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enquire  about."*    So  in  this  "  to  know  oneV 
self,"  that  every  man  is  seen  to  resolved  and 
satisfied  with  himself,  that  every  man  thinb 
himself    sufficiently    understanding,    signifies 
that  every  one  understands  nothing  at  all; 
as  Socrates  gives  Euthydemus  to  karn.^   I, 
who  profess  nothing  else,  do  therein  find  such 
depth  and  so  infinite  a  variety,  that  all  the  fruit 
I  have  reaped  from  my  apprenticeship  serres 
only  to  make  me  sensible  bow  much  I  have  to 
leam.    To  my  weakness,  so  often  confessed,  I 
owe  the  propension  I  have  to  modesty,  to  obe- 
dience, to  the  beliefe  prescribed  me,  to  a  constant 
coldness  and  moderation  of  opinions,  and  a 
hatred  of  that  troublesome  and  wrangling  arro- 
gance, wholly  believing  and  trusting  in  itself, 
uie  capital  enemy  of  discipline  and  truth.    Do 
but  hear  them  domineer ;  the  first  trash  they 
utter,  'tis  in  the  style  wherewith  men  establish 
region  and  laws:   Nilul  est  turpku,  quam 
cognitiofd  et  percepHom  anertionem  mwroba- 
iiSZm  oue  ^ia^»     «  NotbtapTZe 
absurd  than  that  assertion  and  admission  should 
precede  knowledge  and  precept."    Aristarchos 
said,'  that  anciently  there  were  scarcely  seven 
wise  men  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  bis 
time  scarce  so  m&ny  fools :  have  we  not  more 
reason  than  he  to  say  so  in  this  age  of  ouib  7 
Affirmation  and  obstinacy  are  express  siens  of 
want  of  wit.    A    fellow   has   stumbled  and 
knocked  his  nose  against  the  ground  a  hundred 
times  in  a  4^y,  and  yet  he  wiU  be  at  his  ero- 
tisms as  resolute  and  assured  as  before ;  so  that 
one  would  conclude  he  had  had  some  new  soal 
and  vigour  of  understanding  infused  into  him 
since,  and  that  it  happened  to  him  as  to  that 
ancient  son  of  the  earth,'  who  acquired  new 
strength,    and    was    made    more    daring   by 
his  fall ; 

Coi  cum  tetigerv  narentna. 
Jam  defieeta  Tigent  renorato  robore  muahn^ 

**  Whoae  broken  limba  upon  hii  mother  laid* 
Immediatelj  new  force  and  Tigonr  had :" 

SO  tlie  incorrigible  coxcomb  thinks  he  assumes  a 
new  understanding  by  undertaking  a  new  dis- 
pute. 'Tis  by  my  own  experience  that  I  aocose 
numan  ignorance,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
surest  part  of  the  world's  school.  Such  as  will 
not  conclude  it  in  themselves,  by  so  vain  an 
example  as  mine,  or  of  their  own,  let  them 
believe  it  from  Socrates,  the  master  of  masten; 
for  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples :'  ^*  Let  us  go  and  hear  Socrates ;  there  I 
will  be  a  pupil  with  you ;"  and  maintaining 
the  dogma  of  the  Stoical  sect,  <<  that  virtue 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  life  completely  happyi 
having  no  need  qf  any  other  thing  whatever," 
he  adaed,  **  except  the  force  of  Socrates." 
The  long  attention  that  I  employ  in  cos- 


•  Plutateh,  On  Broikgrlg  Love, 
7  Antaoa. 

*  littc.  It.  690. 

9  Laertiua,  in  vlld. 
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sideriiiff  mTsel^  does  abo  fit  me  to  judge 
toleraluv  or  othen'^  and  there  are  few  tainge 
whereof  I  speak  better,  and  with  better  exeuae. 
I  frequently  happen  to  see  and  distinguish  the 
conditions  of  my  friends  more  exactly  than  they 
do  themsdves;  I  have  astonished  some  wito 
the  pertinence  of  my  description,  and  have 

S'ven  them  notice  of  themselves.  By  having 
>m  my  iniuey  been  Meustomed  to'eontem! 
plate  my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I  have 
acquired  a  complexion  studious  in  that  par- 
ticular ;  and  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I 
let  few  things  about  me,  whether  countenances, 
humours,  or  discourses,  that  serve  to  that  pur- 
poae,  escape  me.  I  study  all,  both  what  I  am 
to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  do.  Also  in  my 
friemls  I  discover  by  their  productions  their 
inward  inclinations ;  not  to  ranee  this  infinite 
variety  of  actions,  so  diverse  and  disconnected, 
into  certain  sorts  and  chapters,  and  distinctly 
to  distribute  my  parcels  and  divisions  under 
known  heads  and  classes ; 

Bed  naqm  qoftm  molta  wfdm,  ct  Domina  qoat  tinl, 
Katnomenu.' 

'*  But  ndn  tlM  wbh,  th'  Inpflilint  laboor  taia. 
To  nak  thair  vanotti  thbm,  «r  naaM  tha  tvaia." 

The  learned  speak  and  deliver  their  fencies 
more  specifically  and  minutely.  I,  who  see  no 
fiu'ther  into  things  than  as  custom  informs  me, 
without  rule,  present  mine  generally  and  con- 
jecturally :  as  in  this,  I  pronounce  my  sentence 
oy  loose  and  unknit  articles,  as  of  a  thine  that 
cannot  be  spoken  at  once  and  in  gross :  ruation 
and  conformity  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  low 
and  common  souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid 
and  entire  buUdin^,  of  which  overy  piece  keeps 
its  place  and  carries  its  mark :  &Ja  tapienta 
in  ie  iota  eonvena  ui,*  **  Wisdom  only  is 
wholly  turned  into  itwlf.'^  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  artists,  and  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  so  perplexed  a 
thing,  to  maishal  into  distinct  bodies  this  infinite 
diverrity  of  feces,  to  settie  our  inconstancy,  and 
set  it  in  order.  I  do  not  only  find  it  hard  to 
piece  our  actions  to  one  another,  but  I  more- 
over find  it  very  hard  properly  to  design  them 
every  one  ty  themselves,  by  any  principal 
quahty,  so  amlnguous  they  are  and  variform 
by  several  lights.  That  which  is  remarked  for 
rare  in  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,*  *'  That  his 
mind,  fixing  itidf  to  no  one  condition,  wan- 
dered about  in  all  sorts  of  living,  and  repre- 
sented manners  so  wild  and  strange  that  it  was 
neither  known  by  himself  nor  any  other  what 
kind  of  man  he  was,"  seems  almost  to  fit  all  the 
world ;  and  especiidly  I  have  seen  another  of 
his  stature,  to  whom  I  think  this  conclusion 
might  still  more  properly  be  applied.*  No 
mcderate  setUedness;  still  running  headlong 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  upon  occasions 
not  to  be  gueased  at;   no  manner  of  coune 

I  Virfil.  OMrytfe,  ii.  ISS. 
«  Cicero,  dt  FnM.  Ui.  /• 
>  Saa  lAwj,  all.  M. 


without  traverBC  and  wonderful  contrariety; 
nor  simple  quality ;  so  that  the  best  Jfuess  man 
can  one  day  make  will  be,  that  he  arocted  and 
studied  to  make  himself  known  bv  being  not 
to  be  known.  A  man  had  need  have  strong 
ears  to  hear  himself  frankly  censured;  and 
there  being  but  few  that  can  endure  to  hear  it 
without  wing  nettled,  those  who  hazard  the 
undertakin|p  it  to  us  manifest  a  sbgular  effect 
of  friendship ;  for  'tis  to  love  sincmly  indeed 
to  attempt  to  hurt  and  ofiend  us  for  our  own 
l^ood.  I  think  it  rude  to  censure  a  man  whose 
lU  qualities  are  more  than  his  good  ones: 
Plato  requires  three  things  b  him  that  will 
examine  the  soul  of  anoUier,  to  wit,  know- 
ledge,  good  will,  and  boldness.' 

1  have  been  asked,  what  I  should  have 
thought  myself  fit  for,  had  any  one  wished  to 
make  use  of  me,  in  my  younger  years ; 


Dam  oMiior  vim  tanciiia  dabat,  amola 
Tempofiboa  geminia  farawhat  spana  Muectiia  :• 
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Eia  afB  nnttmnf  mj  nanrea,  or  tioM  bad  aaowad  mj 
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For  nothing,  said  I.  And  I  am  willing  enough 
not  to  know  how  to  do  anything 
that  would  enslave  me  to  another,  ^^.^f"* 
But  I  would  have  told  truths  to  b^.  sT^ 
my  master,  and  had  controlled  aontotaik 
his  manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased ;  ^^^1^^ 
not  in  gross,  by  scholastic  les-  uu  Mm  trutba, 
sons,  which  I  understand  not,  uidtoceacb 
and  from  which  I  see  no  true  Sm.Sf 
reformation  spring  in  those  that 
do ;  but  by  observing  them  by  leisure,  at  all 
opportunities,  and  judeing  them,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, one  by  one,  simply  and  naturally,  giving 
him  to  understand  upon  what  terms  he  was  in 
the  common  opinion,  in  opposition  to  his  flat- 
terers. There  is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be 
worse  than  kines,  if  so  continually  cominted 
as  they  are  wiu  that  sort  of  vermin ;  Alex- 
ander, that  gntii  king  and  phflosopher,  could 
not  defend  himself  from  them.  I  snould  have 
fidelity,  judgment,  and  freedom  enoueh  for 
that.  It  would  be  a  nameless  ofiice,  otherwise 
it  would  lose  both  its  grace  and  its  effect ;  and 
'tis  a  part  that  is  not  indifierentiy  fit  for  all 
men,  for  truth  itself  has  not  the  privilege  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sorts  j  the  use  of 
it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circumscriptions  and 
limits.  It  ofien  fells  ou|^  as  the  world  now 
goes,  that  a  man  lets  it  slip  into  the  ear  of  a 
prince,  not  only  to^  no  purpose,  but  moreover 
mjuriously  ana  unjustiy;  and  no  one  shall 
make  me  believe  that  a  virtuous  remonstrance 
may  not  be  viciously  applied,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  substance  is  not  often  to  give 
place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose  I  would  have  a  man  that 
is  content  with  his  own  fortune, 

*  Tbe  aatbor  apaaka  of  himadf. 

*  Plato,  G*rgim», 

*  ^meid,  T.  41ft. 
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<^od  III,  «M  velU ;  BiUI^M  Balit,> 

««  Wko  UkM  that  prsMBt  alate  of  Ui, 
Aad  woold  not  be  bat  wkat  he  M." 

«nd  bat  of  middling  rank,  so  that  on  the  one 
liand,  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  tooch  his  master's 
heart  to  thetimick,  through  fear  by  that  means 
of  losing  his  preferment ;  and  on  the  other, 
being  of  middling  quality,  he  would  have 
more  easy  commumon  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
And  I  would  have  this  office  limited  to  only 
one ;  for  to  allow  the  privilege  of  this  liberty 
and  privacy  to  many,  would  beeet  an  incon- 
venient irreverence ;  and  even  of  that  one  too, 
I  would,  above  aU  things,  require  the  fidelity 
of  silence. 

A  king  is  not  to  be  believed  when  he  brsffs 
of  his  constancv  in  awaiting  the  shock  of  the 
enemy  for  his  glory,  if,  for  his  profit  and  amend- 
ment, he  cannot  stand  the  freedom  of  a  friend's 
advice,  which  has  no  other  power  but  to  pinch 
his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  effect  being  still  in 
his  own  hands.  Now  there  is  no  conmtion  of 
man  which  stands  in  so  gretd  need  of  true  and 
free  warnings  as  the^  do :  they  sustain  a  public 
life,  «nd  have  to  satisfy  the  opinion  of  so  many 
spectators,  that,  men  having  used  to  Cjonceal 
fiom  them  whatever  should  divert 

JJJJJ*^  insensibly  have  found  themselves 

involved  in  the  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  their  people,  sometimes  upon  such 
occasions  as  they  mleht  have  avoided,  without 
any  prejudice  even  oftbeir  pleasures  themselves, 
had  they  been  advised  and  set  right  in  time. 
Their  favourites,  commonly,  have  more  an  eye 
to  themselves  than  to  their  master ;  and  indeed 
'tis  to  be  expected,  forasmuch  as  in  truth  most 
of  the  offices  of  true  friendship,  when  applied 
to  the  sovereign,  are  under  a  ruoe  and  daneeroua 
proof;  so  that  therein  there  is  great  ne^,  not 
only  of  very  great  affection  and  fre^om,  but 
of  courage  too. 

In  short,  all  this  hodge-podge  that  I  scrib- 
ble here,  is  nothing  but  a  register  of  the  essays 
of  my  life,'  which  for  the  internal 
healtn  is  exemplary  enough  to 
take  instruction  against  the  grain ; 
but  as  to  bodily  health,  no  man 
can  furnish  out  more  profitable 
mora  for  £2^^  experience  than  I,  who  present  it 
£^the  bodj.  ?^^t  And  no  way  corrupted  and 
changed  by  art  or  opinion.  Ex- 
perience is  properly  upon  its  own  dunghill  in 
the  subject  of  physic,  where    reason  wholly 

E'ves  it  place :  Tiberias  said  that  whoever  had 
red  twentv  years  ought  to  be  responsible  to 
himself  for  all  thines  that  were  hurtful  or  whole- 
aome  to  him,  and  know  how  to  order  himself 

I  Uwtui,  X.  47. 19. 

«  *«  Nam  auMleffe  prindpi,  qnod  oporteat,  mnlti  laborU.*' 

*  MonUigna  here  probably  had  in  hit  mind  Tuitiu 
(Anmai.  Ti.  40),  where  the  historian,  apeaking  of  Tiberiiia, 
aaja  t  "  Sotitutque  eludere  medicurum  artcs,  atque  eo«, 
poet  trieeaimum  ntatia  annum,  ad  intemoacenda  corporis 
•uo  utiUa,  Tel  noxia,  alieni  conailii  indifferent."  Suetonius 
(IrM  ^  'ti^erhu,  e.  18.)  onlj  aaya  that  Tibeiius,  after  he  was 
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without  physic ;"  aad  he  mi^ht  have  learnt  k 
of  Socntea,  who,  advising  his  disciples  to  be 
solicitous  of  their  health,  as  a  chief  stodv,  added 
that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  aenae,  having  a 
care  of  his  exereise  and  diet,  did  not  better 
know  than  «ny  physician,  what  was  good  or  ill 
for  him/  Imleed,  physic  profeasea  itself  always 
to  have  experience  for  the  touch  of  its  open- 
tions :  and  Flato  had  reason  to  say,  that,  to  be 
a  thorough  physician,  it  would  be  neoesaary 
that  he  who  would  take  it  upon  him  should 
first  himself  have  passed  through  all  Uie  dis- 
eases he  pretends  to  cure,  and  uutmgh  all  the 
accidents  and  cireumstanoes  whereof  he  is  to 
judge.*  'Tis  but  reason  they  ahould  get  ihe 
pox,  if  they  will  know  how  to  care  it.  For 
my  part  I  should  put  myself  into  such  hands ; 
for  the  others  but  guide  us,  like  him  who  paints 
the  sea,  rocks,  and  ports,  seated  at  his  table, 
and  there  makes  the  figure  of  a  ship  sail  in  all 
security:  put  him  to  it  in  earnest,  he  knows 
not  at  which  end  to  be^n.  They  make^  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  as  a  town-crier  does 
of  a  lost  hone  or  dog ;  such  a  colour,  such  a 
heieht,  such  an  ear ;  but  bring  him  to  lum,  and 
he  knows  it  not  for  all  that.  God  grant  that 
physic  may  one  day  give  me  some  good  and 
visible  relief,  to  see  now  I  shall  cry  out  ift  good 
earnest, 

Thndem  effleeci  do  maaiu  aeifliiCiaa.* 
«  At  length  I  own  the  power  of  the  piU.*' 

The  arts  that  promise  to  keep  our  bodies  and 
souls  in  health,  promise  a  great  deal^  but 
withal,  there  is  none  that  less  keep  their  pro- 
mise. And,  in  our  times,  those  that  make  pro- 
fession of  these  arts  amongst  us,  less  manifest 
the  effects  than  any  other  sort  of  men:  ooe 
mav  say  of  them,  at  the  most,  that  thej  sell 
medicinal  drugs,  but  that  they  are  physiciaDs 
one  cannot  say.  1  have  lived  long  enougU  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  usage  that  has 
carried  me  so  &r ;  for  whoever  has  a  mind  to 
read  it,  as  his  taster,  I  give  him  an  essav.  Here 
are  some  articles  as  my  memory  shall  supply 
me  with  them  :  I  have  no  custom  that  has  not 
varied  according  to  accidents ;  but  I  odIv  re- 
cord those  that  I  have  been  best  acqaaiDted 
with,  and  that  hitherto  have  had  the  greatest 
possession  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  that  it 
is  in  health  ;  the  same  bed,  the  .     , 

same  hours,  the  same  meat,  and    eom'Siiife 
the  same  drink,  serve  me  in  both    the  same  in 
conditions  alike ;  I  add  nothing    Jj^JUJV " 
to  them  but  the  moderation  of 
more  or    less,  according  to  my  strength  and 
appetite.     My  health  consists  m  maintainiog 

80  Years  of  age,  goremed  his  health  after  his  own  baejt 
and  without  the  help  and  adrice  of  phjwcienB.  And  ma* 
tareh  tells  us  in  his  treatise  CftJka  Rutea  uttd  Prteepi»f» 
Heaitkt  that  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Tkbsrioi 
used  to  say,  that  the  man  Who  after  threescore  years  of  sfe 
held  his  hand  out  to  a  phyaician  to  Cset  hia  polae,  lUeinfiit 
to  be  laughed  at  for  a  fool.^' 

*  Xeiiophon,  Mem.  om  Soemtea,  it.  7,  g. 

»  Plato^  Repubiie,  ui.  «  Horace,  5>eA  zrU.  i. 
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my  wonted  state  without  distnrbance.  l  see 
that  sickness  puts  me  off  it  on  one  side ;  if  I 
will  be  ruled  by  the  physicians^  they  will  put 
me  off  on  the  otoer;  so  that  by  fortune  and  by 
art  I  am  altogether  displaced.  I  believe  no- 
thing more  certainly  than  thu,  that  I  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have 
been  so  long  accustomed.  'Tis  for  custom  to 
^ve  a  form  to  a  man's  life,  such  as  it  pleases ; 
m  that  she  is  all  in  all ;  'tis  the  cup  of  Circe 
that  varies  our  nature  as  she  likes.  How  many 
nations,  and  bint  three,  steps  from  us,  think  the 
fear  of  the  dew,  that  so  manifestly  is  hurtful  to 
us,  a  ridiculous  fancy,  and  our  watermen  and 
pMsants  despnse  it  Vou  make  a  German  sick 
ftf  yon  lay  him  upon  a  mattrass,  as  yon  do  an 
Itfldian  if  you  lay  him  upon  a  feather-bed,  and 
a  Frenchman  without  curtains  or  fire.  A  Spa- 
nish stomach  cannot  endure  our  form  of  eating, 
nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  German 
made  me  very  merry  at  Augusta,'  with  dis- 
puting the  convenience  of  our  hearths,  by  the 
same  arguments  which  we  commonly  make  use 
of  in  decrying  their  stoves;  for.  to  say  the 
truth,  that  smothered  heat,  and  tnen  the  scent 
of  that  heated  matter  of  which  the  £re  is  com- 
posed, gets  into  the  head  of  such  as  are  not 
used  to  them,  thoueh  not  into  mine ;  but  as  to 
the  rest,  the  heat  being  always  equal,  constant 
and  univeml,  without  flame,  without  smoke, 
and  without  the  wind  that  comes  down  our 
cbimnies,  they  may  in  many  ways  endure  com- 
parison with  ours.  Why  do  we  not  imitate  the 
Koman  architecture  ?  Por  they  say  that  an- 
ciently fires  were  not  made  in  tiieir  houses,  but 
on  the  outside,  and  at  the  foot  of  them; 
whence  the  heat  was  conveyed  to  the  whole 
hbnc  by  pipes  contrived  in  the  wall,  which 
went  twininff  about  the  places  that  were  to  be 
warmed :  woich  I  have  seen  plainly  described 
somewhere  in  Seneca.'  This  gentleman,  hear- 
ing me  commend  the  conveniences  and  beauties 
of  his  city,  which  truly  deserves  it,  besan  to 
pity  me  tnat  I  had  to  ffo  away  ;  and  ue  first 
mconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was,  the  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  tiiat  the  chimnies  elsewhere 
would  bring  upon  me.  He  had  heard  some  one 
make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it  upon  us,  being 
by  custom  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  ner- 
ceiving  it  at  home.  All  heat  that  comes  from 
the  Bre  makes  me  weak  and  dull,  and  yet 
Evenus  said  that  fire  was  the  best  condiment  of 
life.'  I  rather  choose  any  other  way  of  making 
myself  warm. 

We  are  afraid  to  drink  our  wines  when 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  vessel;  in  Portugal, 
this  is  thought  delicious,  and  it  is  the  beve- 
rage of  princes.  In  fine,  every  nation  has 
several  modes  and  customs,  that  are  not  only 
unknown,  but  would  seem  savage  and  miracu- 
lous to  others.  •  What  should  we  do  with  those 


'  Avgibarth  (Aafaata  Viadblieonim),  throwh  which 
MoDtaifae  pawaH  oo  hi*  way  to  Itmlj,  in  OctoMr,  IMS. 
H«  AoM  Boi  mratioa  this  diaeoviM  abottl  tlovw  ud 
chifludM  in  his  J4MimBf . 


people  who  admit  of  no  testimonies,  if  not 
printed,  who  believe  not  men  if  not  in  a  book, 
not  truth  henelf,  if  not  of  competent  age  ?  We 
dignify  our  nonsense  when  we  commit  it  to 
the  press.    'Tis  of  a  cnneat  deal  more  weight  to 


believe  a  man's  mouth  than  his  pen,  and  wh» 
know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as  they 
speak,  and  who  esteem  this  age  as  much  as- 
one  that's  past,  do  as  soon  quote  a  firiend  I 
know  as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius,  and  what 
I  have  seen,  as  what  they  have  written :  and 
as  they  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  mater  for 
having  continued  longer,  so  do  I  hold  of  truth, 
that  for  being  older  it  is  not  wiser.  I  often  say 
that  it  is  mere  folly  that  makes  us  run  after 
foreign  and  scholastic  examples :  their  fertility 
is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  we  seek 
more  the  honour  of  the  (quotation,  than  the 
truth  of  the  discourse  ?  as  if  it  were  more  to 
borrow  our  prooft  from  the  shops  of  Vascosan 
or  of  Plantin,  than  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  own  village :  or  else,  indeed,  that  we  have 
not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and  make  useful  what 
we  see  befbre  us,  and  judge  of  it  vividly  enough 
to  draw  it  into  example ;  for  if  we  say  that  we 
want  authority  to  procure  faith  to  our  testi- 
mony, we  speuL  from  the  purpose ;  forasmuch 
as,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinary,  com- 
mon, and  Known  things,  could  we  but  find  out 
their  light,  the  greatest  miracles  of  nature  mielit 
be  formed,  and  the  most  wonderful  examples,, 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  human  actions. 

Now,  upon  this  subiect  I  am  speaking  of,, 
setting  aside  the  examples  I  have  gathered  finom 
books,  and  what  Aristotle  says^  of  Andro  the 
Argian,  that  he  travelled  over  the  arid  sands  of 
Libya  without  drinking^ ;  a  gentleman  who  has 
behaved  himself  well  in  several  employments, 
said,  in  a  place  where  I  was,  that  he  nad  rid 
from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  drinking.  He  is  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  for  his  age,  and  has  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  his  course  and  method  of  living  but 
this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three  months, 
nay,  a  whole  year,  without  drinking.  He  is 
sometimes  dry,  but  he  lets  his  drought  pass  over, 
and  holds  it  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  of 
itself;  he  drinks  more  out  of  caprice,  than  either 
for  need  or  pleasure. 

Here  is  another  example :  'tis  not  long  ago 
that  I  met  one  of  the  leamedest  men  in  France, 
among  diose  of  the  greatest  fortune,  studying 
in  a  comer  of  a  hall  that  they  had  separated  for 
him  with  tapestry,  and  about  him  a  rabble  of 
bis  servants,  full  of  noise.  He  told  me,  and 
Seneca  almost  says  the  same  of  himself,*  he 
made  an  advantage  of  this  hubbub;  as  if^ 

s  Mf#.QS. 

*  PlntSRh,  PImiamie  Qmmthm§» 

•  Lsartins,  Lifi  vfPgrrk^ 
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beaten  with  this  mttle,  he  so  much  the  more 
collected  and  retired  himself  into  himself  for 
contemplation,  and  that  this  tempest  of  voices 
drove  badt  his  thoughts  within  himself.  When 
a  scholar  at  Padaa,  he  had  his  study  so  Iodr 
situated  in  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  tumolt 
of  the  public  place,  that  he  not  onlv  formed 
himself  to  the  contempt,  bat  even  to  tne  use  of 
noise,  for  the  service  of  his  studies.  Socrates 
answered  Alcibiades,  who  being  astonished  at 
his  patience,  asked  him  how  he  could  endure 
the  perpetual  scolding  of  his  wife :  '<  Whv/' 
said  he,  *'  as  those  do  who  are  aocustomed  to 
the  ordinary  noise  of  wheels  to  draw  water."' 
I  am  quite  otherwise ;  I  have  a  tender  head, 
and  easily  discomposed ;  when  'tis  bent  upon 
any  thing,  the  least  buzzing  of  a  fly  tears  it 
into  pieces. 

Seneca,  in  his  youth,  having,  by  the  example 
of  Sextus.  put  on  a  positive  resolution  of  eating 
nothing  that  had  received  death,  passed  over  a 
whole  year  without  it,  and,  as  ne  said,  with 
pleasure,*  and  only  left  off  that  he  might  not 
oe  suspected  of  taking  up  this  rule  from  some 
new  religions,  by  which  it  was  prescribed.  He 
took  up  witlukl,  from  the  precepts  of  Attains, 
a  custom,  not  to  lie  any  more  upon  any  sort  of 
bedding  that  ^rielded  under  a  man's  weight, 
and  e^n  to  his  old  age  made  use  of  such  as 
would  not  jrield  to  any  pressure.  What  the 
custom  of  his  time  made  bim  account  austerity, 
that  of  ouTB  makes  us  look  upon  as  effeminacy. 
Do  but  observe  the  difference  betwixt  the 
way  of  living  of  my  labourers  and  mine; 
Scythia  and  die  Indies  have  nothing  more  re- 
mote both  from  my  force  and  method.  I  have 
picked  up  boys  from  b^^ginff  to  serve  me,  who 
soon  after  have  auittedlwm  my  kitchen  and 
livery,  only  that  toey  mieht  return  to  their  for- 
mer tourse  of  life :  and  I  found  one  afterwards 
Eicking  up  muscles  in  our  neighbourhood  for 
is  dinner,  whom  I  could  neither  by  entreaties 
nor  threats  reclaim  from  the  sweetness  he  found 
in  fndieence.  Begsars  have  their  magnificences 
and  delights  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and,  'tis  said, 
their  digpiities  and  orders.  These  are  the  efiects 
of  custom ;  she  can  mould  us  not  only  into  what 
form  she  pleases  (and  yet  the  sages  say*  we 
ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  best,  which  she 
would  soon  make  easy  to  us^  but  also  to  change 
and  variation,  which  u  toe  most  noble  and 
most  useful  of  her  apprenticeships.  The  best 
of  my  bodily  attributes  u  that  I  am  flexi- 
ble, and  very  little  obstinate ;  I  have  inclina- 
tions more  proper  and  ordinary,  and  more 
u;reeable  than  othera ;  but  I  am  diverted  from 
'  them  with  very  little  struggle,  and  easily  dip 
into  a  contrary  course.  A  youn^  man  ought 
to  cross  his  own  rules,  to  awake  his  Yigour,  and 
to  keep  it  fit)m  growing  faint  and  rusty  :  and 
there  is  no  course  of  life  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  rule  and  discipline ; 

>  hutihu,  in  oUa, 

*  Bfiat,  ISS. 

*  Pifthagorm,  in  8tob«iM,  Srrm.  S9. 
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Ad  piimnm  topJd—  Tceteri  cam  plaett*  ham 
Sttmitur  ex  lioro ;  ai  pmrit  frictua  oeelli 
Angnlu,  iiwpeeto  genen,  coUyrU  qmerit :« 

"  If  he  bat  walk  a  mile  he  fnt  mast  look 
fbr  Che  fit  hoor  eod  minnle  in  the  ba«A. 
If  hie  eye  itch,  the  pniB  will  ■till  andw. 
Nor  till  n  leheme  be  laieed.  epplj  the  cure  :*** 

be  shall  often  throw  himself  even  into  ezeesses, 
if  he  will  take  mv  advice :  odierwise  the  least 
debauch  will  ruin  oim,  and  he  will  render  hhn- 
sdf  uneasy  and  disagreeable  in  company.  The 
worst  quality  in  a  gentleman  is  delicatenea,  and 
an  obligation  to  a  certain  narticolar  way ;  and 
it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and  supple.  It  is 
a  kind  of  reproach  not  to  be  able,  or  not  to 
dare,  to  do  what  we  see  others  do  before  us ;  let 
such  as  these  sit  at  home.  It  is  in  every  mon 
unbecoming ;  but  in  a  soldier  it  is  vicioas  and 
intolerable ;  who,  as  Philopoemen  said,*  ought 
to  accustom  himself  to  all  variety  and  inequality 

of  life. 

Though  I  have  been  brought  up  as  mnch  as 
possible,  to  liberty  and  indiflSrence,  yet  so  it  is 
that  having,  in  growmg  old,  more  enetoBui 

settled  upon  oertam  forms  (my    to  which  Men- 
age  is  now  past  instruction,  and  I     t>M^ 
have  henceforward  nothing  to  do    ^ 
but  to  keep  it  up  as  wefl  as  I 
can),  custom  has  already,  e*er  I  was  aware,  so 
imprinted  its  character  in  me,  in  certain  things, 
that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  excess  to  leave 
them  off;  and,  without  a  force  upon  myself  I 
cannot  sleep  in  the  day-time,  nor  eat  between 
meals,  nor  breakfost,  nor  go  to  bed,  without  a 
great  interval  betwixt  eating  and  sleeping,  as 
of  three  good  houn  after  supper ;  nor  ^t  chil- 
dren but  before  I  sleep,  and  never  standmg  upon 
my  feet,  nor  endure  my  own  sweat,  nor  quench 
my  thirst  either  with  pure  water  or  pure  wine, 
nor  keep  mj  head  loaf  bare,  nor  have  my  hair 
out  after  dmner;  and  I  should  be  as  uneasy 
without  my  gloves  as  without  my  diirt,  or  with- 
out washing  when  I  rise  from  table,  or  get 
out  of  bed ;  and  could  not  lie  without  a  canopy 
and   curtains,  as  if  these  were  all- essential 
things.   I  could  dine  without  a  table-doth,  hot 
without  a  clean    napkin,  after   the  German 
fashion,  veiy  incommodiously  ;  I  soil  them 
more  than  tuey  or  the  Itadiaas  do,  and  make 
but  little  tue  either  of  spoon  or  fork.    I  am 
sorry  that  the  same  is  not  in  use  amonsst  va, 
that  I  see  the  example  of  in  kings ;  whiim  is  to 
chanee  our  napkins  at  every  service,  as  they  do 
our  ^ates.    We  are  told  of  that  laborious  sol- 
dier Manns,  that,  growing  old,  he  became  nice 
in  his  drinking,  and  never  drank  but  out  of  a 
particular  cup  of  his  own ;'  I,  in  like  maoner, 
nave  suffered  myself  to  foncy  a  certain  form  of 
glasses,  and  do  not  willingly  oiink  in  a  common 
glass,  no  more  than  from  a  common  hand ;  all 
metal  offends  me  in  comparison  of  a  clear  and 
tranaparent   matter;  let  my  eyes   taste  too, 
acconiing  to  their  capacity.    I  owe  seveiai 

*  Jarenil,  H.  670* 
^  Or  nthm,  at  a  wa» mU io  PhOopmrntm,  BeeFtaliKh. 

tefrffa. 
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ether  sacb  niceties  to  castom.    Nature  has  alBo^ 
on  the  other  hand/ helped  me  to  some  of  hers; 
as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  two  full  meals  in 
one  day  withont  overchaiging  mv  stomach,  nor 
a  ^  total  abstinence  from  one  ot  those  meals, 
Mrithottt  filling  myself  with  wind,  drying  up  my 
mouthy  and  dulling  my  appetite;  as  finding 
ereat  inconvenience  from  much  evening  air; 
for  of  late  years,  in  nifht  marches,  which  often 
happen  to  be  all  nignt  lone,  after  Aye  or  six 
hours  my  stomach  b^eins  to  m  aueasv,  with  a 
violent  pain   in  my  nead,  so  that  I  always 
vomit  before  the  day  breaks.    When  others  go 
to  break&aty  I  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I  rise  I 
am  as  brisk  ana  gay  as  before.    I  had  always 
been  told  that  the  evening  dew  never  spread 
itself  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  night :  but 
for  some  years  past,  long  and  fomiliarly  fre- 
quenting a  lord  possessed  with  this  opinion, 
that  the  dew  is  more  sharp  and  dangerous  about 
the  declining  of  the  sun,  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  sets,  which  he  carefully  avoids,  and  despises 
that  of  the  night ;  he  has  almost  impHnted  in 
nae   not  onlv  his  reasoning,  but  his  opinion. 
What,  shall  doubt  itself  and  inquiry  strike  our 
imaeination,  and  change  ns?    Such  as  abso- 
lutely and  on  a  sudden  eive  way  to  these  pro- 
pensions,  totally  ruin  tnemselves;  and  I  am 
^eved  for  several  gentlemen  who,  through  the 
toUv  of  their  physicians,  have  in  their  youth 
and  health  put  themselves  into  consumptions ; 
it  were  yet  better  to  endure  a  cold,  than,  by  dis- 
use, for  ever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common 
life,  in  an  action  of  so  great  use.    Ill-natured 
science,  to  interdict  us  the  sweetest  and  most 
pleasant  hours  of  the  day  !    Let  us  keep  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  last ;  for  the  most  part  a 
man  hardens  himself  by  being  obstinate,  and 
corrects  his  constitution,  as  Ciesar  did  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  by  dint  of  contempt.'    A  man 
should  addict  lumself  to  the  best  rules,  but  not 
enslave  himself  to  them:  except  not  to  such,  if 
there  be  any  such,  the  obligation  and  servitude 
to  which  are  of  profit. 

Both  kings  and  philosophers  go  to  stool,  and 
ladies  too ;  public  fives  are  bound  to  ceremony. 
The  oM  thae  ™uie,  that  is  obscure  and  private, 
lioDtainctook  cnioys  all  natural  dispensation ; 
tokeephitbod7  soidier  and  Qascon  are  also  quafi- 
*'^'^  ties  a  fittle  subject  to  indiscretion ; 

wherefore  I  shall  say  of  this  action,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  certain  prescribed^  and 
nocturnal  hours,  and  force  a  man  s  self  to  it  by 
custom,  as  I  have  done;  but  not  to  subject 
himself,  as  hss  been  my  practice  in  mv  declining 
yean,  to  a  psrticular  convenience  ot  place  ana 
seat  for  this  purpose,  and  making  it  trouble- 
some by  long  sitting:  and  yet,  foul  oflices, 
is  it  not  in  some  measure  excusable  to  require 
more  care  and  cleanliness  ?  Natura  homo  mtm- 
dum  et  eleffCfu  animal  eit  ;*  '*  Man  u  bv 
nature  a  clean  and  delicate  creature.'*    Of  all 


1  Flatudi,  In  nUi, 
•  SCDCM,  SfM.  9S. 
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the  actions  of  nature,  I  am  the  most  impatient 
of  being  interrupted  in  that.  I  have  seen  many 
soldiers  troubled  with  the  unruliness  of  their 
stomachs ;  whilst  mine  and  I  never  fail  of  our 
punctual  assignation,  which  is  at  leaping  out  of 
oed,  if  some  mdispensable  business  or  sickness 
do  not  interfere  with  us. 

I  do  not  then  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
sick  men  can  better  place  them-  j^  ,,„^^ 
selves  any  where  in  safety,  than  eoone  to  be 
in  keeping  quietly  in  that  course  *^?»  ^y  ^•- 
of  Hfe  wheJein  they  have  been  »««»»~'*^ 
bred  and  trained  up ;  alteration,  be  it  what  it 
will,  distempers  and  confuses  them.  Chesnuts 
will  never  hurt  a  Perigordian,  or  one  of  Lucca ; 
or  milk  and  cheese  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains. People  are  ordered  not  only  a  new, 
but  a  contrary  method  of  fife,  a  change  that  the 
most  healthful  cannot  endure.  Prescribe  water 
to  a  Breton  of  threescore  and  ten,  shut  a  sea- 
man up  in  a  stove,  and  forbid  a  Basque  footman 
walking ;  you  will  deprive  them  of  motion,  and 
in  the  end  of  air  and  light. 

Aa  TiTeve  Unti  est  7 

Coclmar  %  metii  tniiiram  Rupeiidere  rebna, 
Atqae,  at  TtTmmiu,  nvjpie  dcMDimtta  •  -  - 

Bm  aupereaee  reor,  qulbua  et  •ptnbilia  eer, 
Et  lux,  quA  legimur,  zedditur  ipae  gnvia  7* 

"  It  life  of  meh  a  mighty  eomeqaeoce  7 
If  oat  we  ■eciutom'a  thing*  qnite  oircr  ^re. 
And  eeue  to  live,  that  we  mey  longer  live  7 
Surely  their  life  they  once  for  all  mutt  leave. 
Whom  light  and  air,  by  which  th^  live,  do  griera." 

If  thev  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least, 
that  they  prepare  the  patients  netimes  for  death, 
by  fittle  and  fittle  undermining  and  cutting  off 
the  use  of  life. 

Both  weU  and  sick  I  have  ever  wiUingly 
suffered  myself  to  obey  the  appe- 
tites  that  pressed  upon  me.  Ipve  w&iefvraiior 
great  authority  to  my  incfinations  aick.  indulged 
and  desires;  I  do  not  love  to  cure  JJLJJS^ 
one  disease  by  another;  I  hate 
remedies  that  are  more  troublesome  than  the 
disease  itself.  To  be  subject  to  the  stone, 
and  subject  to  abstain  firom  eatins  oysters, 
are  two  evils  instead  of  one  ;  tne  disease 
torments  ns  on  the  one  side^  and  the  remedy 
on  the  other.  Since  we  ever  run  the  hasiard 
of  mistaking,  let  us  run  it  as  a  consequence 
of  pleasure.  The  world  proceeds  ouite  con- 
trary, and  thinks  nothing  profitable  that  is 
not  painful ;  facility  stands  suspected.  My 
appetite  is  in  several  things  of  itself  happily 
enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of  my 
stomach  :  high-flavoured  sauces  were  pleasant 
to  me  when  young,  but  my  stomiach  aisliking 
them  afterwards,  my  taste  incontinently  did  the 
same ;  wine  is  hurtful  to  sick  people :  and  'tis 
the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  disrelishes  when 
I  am  sick,  and  with  an  invincible  distaste. 
Whatever  I  take  agsonst  my  liking  does  me 


>  PMndo-Oall.  Eleg.  i.  l»S,  S47.    The 
UmH  Mf,  are  not  in  the  text 
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hann,  and  nothiDg  harts  me  that  I  eat  \9Uh 
appetite  and  pleaaure.  I  never  received  harm 
by  any  acdon  that  was  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  made  all  medicinal  con- 
clusions mightily  give  way  to  my  pleasure ;  and 
I  hAve,  when  I  was  young, 

Qoam  dicomcanaiia  hue  ■Iqve  hae  Mepe  Copido 
Fal(«b«t  crod&a  tplcadidni  la  tnoics,^ 

*•  WlUkt  Cupid  round  bm  flnCteriaf  did  Sj, 
iB  hii  rich  mantle  ef  tiM  Tjnriaa  dsre/' 

given  myself  the  reins  as  freely  and  inecm- 
siderately  as  any  other  whatever  to  the  desire 
that  was  predommant  in  me ; 


tttBtj  of  phyna 


Et  Biiiitefl  BOB  eiBe  gloria,* 
*'  And  ia  the  Seld  dt  Lota  have  hoaoar 


.•• 


yet  more  in  continiiation  and  holding  out,  than 
in  sally : 

S«s  ne  Tix  neaabi  loilSanlne  ^lete.' 

'lis  certainly  a  misfortane  and  a  miracle  at 
once,  to  confess  at  what  a  tender  age  I  was 
subjected  to  love.  It  was  indeed  by  chance ; 
for  it  was  lone  before  the  years  of  choice  or 
discretion.  I  do  not  remember  myself  so  lone 
ago ;  and  my  fortune  may  very  well  be  coupled 
to  that  of  Quarldlla,  who  could  not  remember 
the  time  she  was  a  maid.^ 


need  be  without  authority  for 
whatever  we  do ;  it  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  climates  and 
moons,  aocordine  to  Femel  and 

according  to  L'&eale.*    If  your  

physician  does  not  think  it  good  for  too  to 
sleep,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  such  and  hicIi 
meats,  never  trouble  yourself^  I  will  find  jou 
another  that  shaQ  not  be  of  his  opinion.  ^  The 
diversity  of  physical  arguments  and  opmipmi 
embraces  all  sorts  of  meUiods.  I  saw^  a  miser- 
able rick  man  panting  and  burning  with  thirst, 
that  he  might  be  cured,  who  was  afterwards 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  another  physician, 
who  condemned  that  advice  as  prejudicial  to 
Idm.  Had  he  not  tormented  himself  to  good 
purpose?  A  man  of  that  profession  is  lately 
dead  of  the  stone,  who  had  made  use  of  extrenie 
abstinence  to  contend  with  his  disease.  His 
fellow  phyricians  said  that,  on  the  contrarVy 
this  abstinence  finom  drink  had  dried  hia  body- 
up  and  baked  the  gravel  ia  his  bladder. 

I  have  observed  that,  both  in  wounds  and 
richness,    speaking   discomposes 


lade  tiagaa,  eeleneq[ne  pOI, 
Barbamea.* 


Biatii 


*'  Mr  early  bodding  beeid  ny  Meade  amaied.** 

Physicians  commonly  submit  their  rules  to 
the  violent  longings  that  happen  to  rick  per- 
sons, with  very  g^ood  success.  This  peat  desire, 
so  strange  and  vicious,  cannot  be  imagined  to 
be,  but  that  nature  must  have  a  hand  in  it. 
And  then  how  easy  a  thin^  is  it  to  satisfy  the 
fancy  ?  In  my  opinion,  this  part  whollV  carries 
it,  at  least,  above  all  the  rest.  Tne  most 
grievous  and  ordinary  wills  are  those  that  fancy 
loads  us  with.  This  Spanish  saying  miehtily 
pleases  in  several  points  of  view :  Ifefiema  me 
IHm  de  tny.  "  God  defend  me  from  myself*" 
I  am  sorry,  when  I  am  sick,  that  I  have  not 
some  longin|p  that  might  eive  me  the  content- 
ment of  satisfying  it ;  all  tiie  rules  of  physic 
would  hardly  be  able  to  divert  me  from  it.  I 
do  the  same  when  I  am  well,  I  see  very  little 
more  than  to  wish  and  to  will.  'Tis  pity  a  man 
should  be  so  weak  and  languishing,  that  he 
can't  even  wish. 
The  art  of  physb  is  not  so  resolved  that  we 


>  Citallua,  Carm.  Izri.  ISS. 

s  Horace,  (M.  HL  S8.  9. 

*  Ovid,  Amor.  Ui.  7. 96.  Some  Torj  eoriooe  iaqairars  will 
Uame  me  for  not  baTing  explained  tbia  little  vene ;  and  tbeie 
are  otbera,  wbom  I  ratber  wiab  to  keep  fair  witb,  wonld  riTe 
me  a  rap  on  tbe  knacklea  if  I  bad.  All  1  can  do  to  obuga 
Cbe  firet,  ia  to  refer  tbem  to  Fontaioe'a  tale  called  Le  Ber- 
ceaw.  vene  940. 

4  Fetronios,  e.  9St 

»  Martial,  zi.  99.  7* 
'  *  Ferael,  pbyaidaa  to  Hearj  II.,  bora  1407,  died  iSftS^ 


and  hurts  me  as  much  as  any  dis-    J^^tS^ 
order  1  can  commit.     My  voice    tahiaaickBea 


spends  and  tires  me,  for  'tis  loud 
and  high ;  so  that  when  I  have  gone  to 
whisper  some  great  person  about  an  affiur  of 
consequence,  they  have  often  had  to  moderate 
my  voice. 

This  story  deserves  a  place  here.  Some  one,' 
in  a  certain  Greek  school,  was  speaking  load, 
as  I  do ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  sent  to 
him  to  speaik  lower.  ^*  Tell  bim  then  he  most 
send  me, "  replied  the  other,  "  the  tone  he 
would  have  me  speak  in."  To  which  the  other 
replied,  <<  That  he  should  take  the  tone  from 
the  ear  of  him  to  whom  he  spake."  It  was  well 
said,  if  it  be  understood :  ''  Speak  according  to 
the  affair  you  are  speaking  about  to  your  audi- 
tor ;"  for  if  it  mean,  <<  ^tis  sufficient  that  he 
hears  you,  or,  govern  yourself  by  him,"  I  do 
not  find  it  to  be  reason.  •  The  tone  and  motion 
of  my  voice  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
expresrion  and  signification  of  my  meaning, 
and  'tis  I  who  am  to  ^vem  it,  to  make  mysdf 
understood.  There  is  a  voice  to  instruct,  a 
voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice  to  reprehend.  I 
would  not  only  have  my  voice  reach  my 
hearer,  but,  peradventur&  that  it  strike  and 
pierce  him.  When  I  rattle  my  footman  in  a 
sharp  and  bitter  tone,  it  would  be  very  fine  for 
him  to  say,  *'  Pray,  master,  speak  lower,  I  hear 
you  very  well."  Est  qtugdam  vox  ad  auditum 
heeanJodata,  rum  mdgmtudine,  ted  proprU- 


L'Eacale,  better  known  a*  J.  C.  Sealigar,  one  of  the  gieataet 
aeholare  of  tbat  age.  No  one  wee  at  tbia  period  aecnditad 
aa  a  learned  men,  who  did  not  give  .aome  Omk  or  Letia 
turn  to  bia  real  name.  Ferael  beoune/WneMHa;  L*£acaie, 
Scaiigtrt  Toarnebu,  Tmmeimst  Bodd,  Bmdmu:  FSIaa- 
dfier.  Philander  s  Caaanbon,  iforfiteinit,  or  garlartewaB  / 
Scbwartserde,  Mtltmetkom  (jAmXaiva  x^*)-  Saaa-Maliea, 
pbyaician  to  Franda  I*,  took  tbe  Greek  wpeUation  Akakia  s 
and,  later.  Van  der  Beken  called  bimeelf  TbrrenliKr,  Sdc.  ~ 

*  CameadeB,    See  Laertiua,  in  tiU* 
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taieJ  '' There  18  a  certain  Toioe  aooommodated 


lukve  their  po. 
nod*,  which 
«•  moat  wail 
for  with  p*. 


pare  hiioflelf  to  receive  it,  according  to  its 
motion,  as  with  tennis-players;  he  that  receives 
the  ball,  shifts,  draws  backy  and  prepares  him- 
self, according  as  he  sees  him  move  who  strikes 
the  stroke,  and  according  to  the  stroke  itself. 
Experience  has  moreover  taaght  me  this, 
that  we  dama^  ounelves  by  im- 
patience. Evils  have  their  life 
and  limits,  their  diseases  and  their 
recovery.  '  The  constitution  of 
maladies  is  formed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  constitution  of  ani- 
mals; they  have  their  fortunes  and  days  limited 
from  their  birth.  Whoever  attempts  imperi- 
ously to  cat  them  short  by  force  in  the  middle 
of  their  coune,  lengthens  and  multiplies  them, 
and  incenses  instead  of  appeasing  them.  I  am 
of  Grantor's  opinion.  ^'  that  we  are  neither  ob- 
Btinatelv  and  wilfully  to  oppose  maladies,  nor 
to  truckle  to  them  for  want  of  courage ;  but 
that  we  are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition  and  our  own."  We 
ouffht  to  grant  free  passage  to  diseases,  and  I 
find  they  stay  less  with  me,  who  let  them  alone, 
and  I  have  lost  those  which  are  reputed  the 
most  tenacious  and  obstinate,  by  tneir  own 
decay,  without  any  help  or  urt,  and  contrary 
to  rule.  Let  us  a  little  permit  nature  to  take 
her  own  way  ;  she  better  understands  her  own 
affairs  than  we.  *'  But  such  a  one  died : — '*  and 
00  will  you,  if  not  of  that  disease,  of  another ; 
and  how  many  have  not  escaped  dying  who 
have  had  three  physicians  always  at  their 
tails  ?  Example  is  a  vague  and  univerml  mir- 
ror, and  has  all  aspects.  If  it  be  a  pleasant 
medicine*  take  it;  'tis  always  so  much  present 
good.  I  will  never  stick  at  the  name  or  the 
colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  palate :  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  profit.  I  have  suffered 
colds,  gouty  defluxions,  relaxations,  palpitations 
of  the  hesj^  megrims,  and  other  accidents,  to 

fx>w  old  and  die  in  me  a  natural  death,  which 
have  been  rid  of  when  I  was  half  prepared  to 
nourish  and  keep  them.  They  are  sooner  pre- 
vailed upon  by  courtesy  than  bj  huffing.  We 
must  patiently  suffer  the  laws  of  our  condition : 
we  are  bom  to  grow  old,  to  grow  weak,  and  to 
be  sick,  in  spite  of  all  physic.  "Hs  the  first 
lesson  the  Mexicans  teach  their  children:  so 
soon  as  ever  thev  are  bom,  they  thus  nlute 
them  :  ''  Child,  toou  art  come  into  the  world 
to  endure,  suffer,  and  say  nothing."  'Tis  injus- 
tice to  lament  that  that  has  behtllen  any  one, 
which  may  befal  every  one :  Indignarty  si  quid 
in  te  inique  vrapnt  constittUum  est. »  "  Be 
angry  when  there  is  any  thing  unjustly  decreed 
against  thee  alone." 

Take  an  old  man  begging  of  God  Almighty 


I  QvintU.  si.  S. 
*  Seneca,  Bpiai,  01. 
>  Ovi4,  IVM.  iii.  S.  11. 


that  he  will  maintain  his  health  vigorous  and 
entire,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  will  restore  him 
to  youth : 

Stnltt,  qoid  hmc  finuCim  voda  paaiilibiia  optaa  ?* 
'<  Whj  pi»7'«<  th<m,  liBol.  audi  ehiUiah  prajen  la  faia  r" 

is  it  not  folly  ?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of 
it.  The  goo^  the  stone,  indigestion,  are  symp- 
toms of  long  years,  as  heat,  rains,  and  winds 
oflonjrvoya^  Plato^does  not  believe  that 
that  .£sculapius  troubled  himself  to  seek,  by 
regimen,  to  prolong  life  in  a  weak  and  waste!i 
body,  useless  to  his  countrv  and  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  beset  healthful  and  robust  children ; 
and  does  not  think  such  solicitude  suitable  to 
the  divine  iostice  and  pradence,  which  is  to 
direct  all  thmgs  to  utihty.  My  good  firiend, 
your  business  is  done :  no  body  can  restore  you : 
they  can  at  the  most  but  patch  you  up,  and 
prop  yon  a  little,  and  prolong  your  misery  an 
hour  or  two : 

Nod  aecua  ioatantam  csplana  foleiva 

Dttenia  cootra  nilitnr  objidbqa  i 
Donee  eerta  diea.  omni  compafa  aolota. 

Ipaom  com  raoua  aobmat  aiiziliam :' 


**  Lilw  ona  w^  wilUof  to  date  a  white 
A  andden  rain*  propa  the  totteriof  pile. 
Till  in  ahofft  apnea  tlie  hooaa,  tiM  propa  and  all 
TDgothar  with  a  draadfbl  havoe  flaU." 

We  must  leara  to  sufier  what  we  cannot  avoid. 
Our  life,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 
posed of  contrary  thinss,  of  various  tones,  sweet 
and  harsh,  sharp  and  nat,  sprightly  and  solemn. 
And  tlie  musician  who  should  onlv  affect  one  of 
these,  what  would  he  be  able  to  do  ?  He  must 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix 
them ;  and  so  we  likewise,  the  good  and  evil,  which 
are  consubstantial  with  life.  Our  bdng  cannot 
subsist  without  this  mixture,  and  the  one  is  no 
less  necessary  to  it  than  the  other.  To  attempt 
to  kick  against  natural  necessity,  is  to  represent 
the  folly  of  Ctesipbon,  who  undertook  to  out- 
kick  his  mule.' 

I  consult  little  about  the  alterations  I  feel ; 
for  those  people  take  advanta^ 
when  they  have  you   at  theur    Why  M oa- 
mercy.  They  stun  your  ears  with    {JSiSyS?- 
their  prognostics,  and  havme  once    aidaaa. 
formerly  surprised  me,  weakened 
with  sickness,  injuriously  handled  me  with  their 
dogmas  and  ma^terial  fopperies;  one  while 
menacing  me  with  great  pains ;  and  another 
with  approeichlng  deaUi.    fiy  this  I  was  indeed 
moved  and  shaken,  but  not  subdued  nor  justled 
from  my  place.      Though  my  judgpaent  was 
neither  altered  nor  distracted,  yet  it  was  at  least 
disturbed  ;  'tis  always  agitation  and  combat. 

Now  I  use  my  imagination  as    ^^  ,,,^  ^ 
gently  as  I  can,  and  would  dis-    flatter  Ua  iaa. 
charge  itof  all  trouble  and  contest,    ffe*jy  ^  ^ 
if  I  could.    A  man  must  assist,      "*~' 


«  JkpaMe.  iiL 

»  Pacttdo-Gallna,  i.  171. 

•  riataich,  Hvw  we  thnmU 
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flatter,  and  deedye  it  if  he  can.  My  mind  is 
fit  for  that  office:  it  wants  no  appearances 
throughout.  Ana,  could  it  nersuade  as  it 
preaches,  it  would  successfully  relieve  me. 
Will  you  have  an  example  ?  It  tells  me,  **  that 
'tis  for  my  good  to  have  the  stone ;  tnat  the 
buildings  of  my  age  are  naturally  to  suffer  some 
decay ;  that  it  is  now  time  they  should  begin  to 
diftjoint.  'Tis  a  common  necessity,  and  I  could 
not  expect  a  miracle  to  be  penormed  in  my 
favour ;  I  therein  pay  what  is  due  to  old  ase, 
and  I  cannot  eicpect  a  better  bargain.  That 
company  ought  to  comfort  me,  being  fallen  into 

the  most  common  infirmity  of  my 
The  Kose  oidi-  time.  I  see  everywhere  men  tor- 
ttenaMddiv  mcuted  with  the  same  discasc,  and 
menofquStj.    am  honoured  by  the  fellowship, 

forasmuch  as  men  of  the  best  qua- 
lity  are  most  freauently  afflicted  with  it ;  'tis  a 
noble  and  digpiined  disease.  That  of  such  as 
are  pestered  with  it,  few  have  it  to  a  less  degree 
of  pain,  and  while  others  are  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  strict  -diet,  and  the  daily  taking  of  nauseous 
drugs  and  potions,  I  owe  mv  good  intervals 

Surely  to  xny  good  fortune.  ¥or  some  ordinary 
roths  of  &ingo's,  or  burst-wort,  that  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  taken  to  oblige  ladies,  who,  with 
kindness  greater  than  my  pain,  would  needs 
present  me  half  of  theirs,  seemed  to  me  equally 
easy  to  take,  and  fruitless  in  operation.  They 
are  to  pay  a  thousand  vows  to  ^^Isculapius,  and 
as  many  crowns  to  their  physician,  for  the  void- 
ing a  little  gravel,  which  I  often  do  by  tiie 
benefit  of  nature.  Even  the  decency  of  my 
countenance  is  not  disturbed  by  it  in  company, 
and  I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hours,  and  as  long 
as  any  man  that  is  in  health.  **  The  fear  of 
this  (fisease,"  it  says,  "  did  formerly  aflfright 
thee,  when  it  was  unknown  to  thee ;  the  cries 
and  despair  of  those  that  make  it  worse  by  their 
impatience  bep^ot  a  horror  in  thee.  'Tb  a  ma* 
lady  that  punishes  the  members  by  which  thou 
bast  most  offended.  Thou  art  a  conscientious 
ft:Uow, 


i« 
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"  consider  this  ohastisemeat ;  'tis  very  easy  in 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  and  inflicted 
with  a  paternal  tenderness.  Do  but  observe 
how  late  it  came ;  it  only  seizes  on  and  incom- 
modes that  part  of  thy  life  which  is,  as  it  were, 
sterile  and  lost,  having,  as  it  were  by  compact, 

S'ven  full  room  to  the  licence  and  pleasures  of 
y  youth.  The  fear  and  the  comuassiom  that 
people  have  of  this  disease  serves  thee  for  mat- 
ter of  glorv,  a  quality  whereof,  if  thou  hast 
thy  own  judgment  purified,  and  if  thy  reason  is 
therein  nght  and  sound,  yet  thy  friends  will 
notwithstandiuff  discover  some  tincture  in  tiiy 
complexion.  'Tis  a  pleasure  to  hear  it  said  of 
one's  self:  ^  Here  is  great  force^  here  is  great 
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patience.'  Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain, 
to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well 
nigh  to  olood,  to  sofier  strange  contractions  and 
convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  firom 
thine  eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  frightfal 
water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed  by  some  sharp 
and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears 
thee,  wMlst  aU  the  while  thou  entertainest  the 
company  with  an  ordinarv  countenance,  drol- 
ling by  fits  with  thy  people,  making  one  in  a 
continued  discourse,  now  and  then  excusing  thy 
pain,  and  making  diy  sufierance  less  than  it  is. 
Dost  thou  cail  to  mind  the  men  of  nast  dmea, 
who  so  greedily  sought  diseases  to  Keep  their 
virtue  in  breath  and  exercise  ?  Put  the  ease 
that  nature  forced,  and  lead  thee  on  to  this  glo- 
rious schooling,  into  which  thou  wouldst  never 
have  entovd  of  thy  own  free-will.  If  thon 
tellest  me  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal 
disease,  what  others  are  not?  For 'tb  a  phy- 
sician's cheat  to  except  any,  and  to  say,  tmit 
thej  do  not  go  directly  to  death :  whsit  matter 
is  it,  if  they  tend  that  way  by  accident,  or  if 
they  slide  and  slip  into  the  path  that  leads  to 
it?  But  thou  dost  not  die  because  thou  art 
sick,  thou  diest  because  thou,  art  living.  Death 
kills  thee  without  the  help  of  sickness,  and  in 
some,  sickness  has  deferred  death,  who  have 
lived  longer  by  reason  of  that  they  thought 
tiiemselves  dyinff  withal.  To  whicn  may  be 
added  that,  as  uere  are  wounds,  so  there  are 
diseases,  medicinal  and  wholesome.  The  stone 
is  often  no  less  long-lived  than  you.  We  see  men 
with  whom  it  has  continued  fit>m  their  infancy, 
even  to  an  extreme  old  aee,  and  if  they  had  not 
broken  company,  it  would  have  g^ne  on  with 
them  longer  still.  You  oftener  £ll  it  than  it 
kills  you.  And  thoueh  it  presented  you  the 
image  of  approaching  aeath,  were  it  not  a  good 
office  to  a  man  of  such  an  a|;e,  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  end  ?  And,  which  is  worse,  thou 
hast  no  longer  any  thing  that  should  make  thee 
desire  to  be  cured.  From  the  first  day,  common 
necessitv  calls  thee  away.  Do  but  consider  how 
artificially  and  gently  sne  puts  thee  out  of  taste 
with  life,  and  weans  thee  from  the  world  ;  not 
foreing  and  compelling  thee  with  a  tyrannical 
subjection,  like  so  many  other  infirmities  which 
thou  seest  old  men  afflicted  withal,  that  hold 
them  in  continual  torment,  and  keep  them  in 
perpetual,  unintermitted  pains  and  dolours, 
but  by  warnings  and  instructions  at  intervals, 
intermixing  long  pauses  of  repose,  as  it  were,  to 
sive  thee  leave  to  meditate  upon  and  repeat  her 
lesson  at  thy  own  ease  and  leisure.  To  give 
thee  means  to  judge  aright,  and  to  assume  the 
resolution  of  a  man  of  courage,  she  presents  to 
thee  the  entire  state  of  thy  condition,  both  in 
good  and  evil,  and  one  while  a  very  cheerful, 
and  another  an  insupportable  life,  in  one  and 
the  same  day.  If  thou  embracest  not  death,  at 
least  thou  shakest  hands  with  it  once  a  month ; 
by  which  thou  hast  the  more  cause  to  hope  that 
it  will  one  day  surprise  Uiee  without  warning, 
and  that  heing  so  often  conducted  to  the  water* 
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side,  and  thinking  thyself  to  be  still  upon  the 
accustomed  terms,  thou  and  tby  confidence  will 
at  one  time  or  another  be  unexpectedly  wafted 
over.*  A  man  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
diseases  that  fairly  divide  the  time  with  nealth." 
I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  so  often 
assaulted  me  with  the  same  sort  of  weapons: 
she  forms  and  fiuhions  me  thereto,  hardens  and 
habituates  me  by  custom  ;  I  know  within  a 
little  for  how  much  I  shall  be  quit.  For  want 
of  natural  memory,  I  make  one  of  paper,  and 
as  any  new  symptom  happens  in  mv  disease,  I 
set  it  down ;  whence  it  falls  out  tnat,  having 
now  passed  through  almost  all  sorts  of  examples, 
if  any  surprise  threatens  me,  tumbling  over 
these  little  loose  notes,  as  sybil's  leaves,  I 
never  fail  of  finding  matter  of  consolation  from 
some  fitvourable  prognostie  in  my  past  experi- 
ence.' Custom  also  makes  me  hope  better 
for  the  time  to  come ;  for  the  conduct  of  this 
evacuation  having  so  long  condnned,  'tis  to  be 
believed  that  nature  will  not  alter  her  course, 
and  that  no  other  worse  acddent  will  happen 
than  what  I  already  fed.  And  besides,  the 
condition  of  this  disease  is  not  unsuitable  to 
my  prompt  and  sudden  complexion :  when  it 
assaults  me  gently,  I  am  afraid,  for  'tis  then  for 
a  great  while ;  but  it  has  naturally  brisk  and 
vifforous  attacks.  It  daws  me  to  purpose  for 
a  day  or  two.  My  reins  held  out  an  age  with- 
out alteration,  and  I  have  almost  now  lived 
another  since  they  changed  their  state ;  ills  have 
their  periods  as  well  as  good ;  perhaps  the  in- 
firmity draws  towards  an  end.  Age  weakens 
the  heat  of  my  stomach,  the  digestion  of  which 
beinir  less  perfect,  it  sends  this  crude  matter  to 
my  reins:  why,  at  a  certain  revolution,  may 
not  the  heat  of  my  reins  be  also  abated,  so  that 
they  can  no  more  petrify  my  phlegm,  and  na- 
ture find  out  some  other  way  of  purgation? 
Years  have  evidently  helped  me  to  dmin  certain 
rheums;  and  why  not  those  excrements  which 
fomish  matter  for  gravd  7  But  is  there  any 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  sudden  change,  when 
from  an  excessive  pain,  I  come,  bv  the  voiding 
of  a  stone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  beautifol  light  of  health,  so  free  and 
full,  as  it  happens  in  our  sudden  and  most  sharp 
cholics  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  pain  sur- 
fered,  that  a  man  can  counter- 
^nnnt'dSer  powc  *<>  the  pleasure  of  SO  sudden 
•iekn«M.  <">  amendment  ?  Oh  I  how  much 

does  health  seem  the  more  plea- 
sant to  me  after  sickness,  jo  near  and  contiguous 
that  I  can  distinguish  them  in  the  presence  of 
one  another  in  their  greatest  height,  where  they 

E resent  themsdves  in  emulation,  as  if  to  make 
ead  against  and  to  dispute  it  with  one  another! 
As  the  Stoics  say,  that  the  vices  are  profitably 
introduced,  to  give  value  to  and  set  off  vir- 


^  An  iniuUm  to  what  wu  M>led  by  the  aacimt  Oraeki 
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tue ; '  we  can  with  better  reason,  and  less 
temerity  of  conjecture,  say  of  nature,  that  she 
has  given  us  pain  for  the  nonour  and  service  of 
pleasure  and  ease.  When  Socrates,  after  this 
fotten  were  knocked  off,  fdt  the  pleasure 
of  that  itchine  which  the  wdght  of  them 
had  caused  in  nis  legs,  he  rejoiced  to  consider 
the  strict  alliance  betwixt  pain  and  pleasure ; 
how  they  are  linked  together  by  a  necessary 
connexion,  so  that  by  turns  thev  follow  and 
mutuallv  Dcget  one  another;  ana  cried  out  to 
the  ^[ooa  fel&w  .£sop,  that  he  ought,  out  of  his 
consideration,  to  have  taken  the  materials 
proper  for  a  fine  faUe.* 

The  worst  that  I  see  in  othea  diseases  is  that 
they  are  not  so  gprievons  in  their  effect  as  they 
are  in  their  resmt :  a  man  is  a  whole  year  re- 
covering, and  all  the  while  full  of  weakness 
and  fear.  There  is  so  much  hazard,  and  so 
many  steps  to  arrive  at  safety,  that  one  has 
never  done.  Before  they  have  unmuffled  yon 
of  a  wrapper,  and  then  a  cap,  before  to^ 
allow  you  to  walk  abroad  and  take  the  air,  to 
drink  wine,  lie  with  your  wife,  or  eat  melons^ 
'tis  odds  but  you  relapse  into  some  new  dia- 
temper.  The  stone  has  this  privi- 
lese,  that  it  carries  itsdf  dean  off;  J^'"^^*"*'^ 
whereas  other  maladies  always  £^|f!SaMr 
leave  behind  them  some  impression  dineapew^ 
and  alteration,  that  renders  the 
body  subject  to  some  new  disease,  lendinff  a 
hand  to  one  another.  Those  are  excusable,  ttiat 
content  themsdves  with  possessing  us,  without 
extending  it  farther,  and  introducing  others  to 
succeed  them:  but  courteous  and  kind  are 
those  whoM  passage  brings  us  any  profitable 
issue.  Since  I  have  been  troubled  with  the 
stone,  I  find  nysdf  free  from  all  other  aoddents; 
much  more,  methinkk  than  I  was  before,  and 
have  never  had  any  fever  since.  I  argue  that 
the  extreme  and  frequent  vomitings  that  I  am 
sobjeet  to,  purge  ne :  and,  on  the  other  nde, 
my  distastes,  and  the  stiaage  fasts  I  keep, 
digest  my  peooaat  hmnooie:  and  nature  in 
those  stonei  voids  whatever  Incre  is  in  me  of 
superflnona  and  hurtftil.  Let  them  never  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  medidae  too  dear  bought :  'for 
what  are  so  many  stinking  potions,  canatios, 
incisions^  sweats^  setons,  diete,  and  so  many 
other  methods  or  cure,  which  often^  by  reason 
we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence  and 
importunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves?  So  that 
when  I  am  ill  I  look  upon  it  as  physic ;  when 
wdl,  for  an  absdute  deliverance. 

And  here  is  another  particular  benefit  of  my 
disease ;  which  is,  that  it  most  plays  its  game 
by  itself,  and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  else  I  only 
want  courage  to  do  it ;  for  in  its  greatest  fury 
I  have  endured  it  ten  houn  together  on  borre- 
back.    Do  but  endure  it,  you  need  no  other 
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regimen ;  play,  dinei  run,  do  this  and  do  that, 
if  yon  can ;  your  ezcess  will  do  you  more  good  ! 
than  harm :  say  as  much  to  one  that  has  the 
pox,  the  gout,  or  hernia.  The  other  diseases 
haTe  more  universal  oblieations,  rack  all  our 
actions  after  another  kind  of  manner,  disturb 
our  whole  order,  and  to  their  eonsideradon 
engage  the  whole  state  of  life :  this  only  pinches 
the  Min ;  it  leaves  the  understanding  and  wiU 
wholly  at  our  disposal,  and  the  tongue,  hands, 
and  feet ;  it  rather  awakens  than  stupifies  you. 
The  soul  is  over-excited  with  the  aniour  of  a 
fever,  prostrated  wfth  the  epilepsy,  and  dis- 
placed bv  a  sharp  me^im,  and,  in  short, 
astounded  by  all  the  diseases  that  hurt  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts.  This 
never  meddles  with  the  soul ;  if  anything  goes 
amiss  with  her,  'tis  her  own  fault :  she  b^rays, 
dismounts,  and  abandons  henelf.  'Tis  only 
fools  who  sufter  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
thu  hard  and  massy  body,  whicn  is  baked  in 
our  reins,  is  to  be  dissolved  by  drinks :  where- 
fore, when  it  is  once  stirred,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  give  it  passage ;  it  will  take 
it  of  itself. 

I  moreover  observe  this  pardeular  conve- 
nience in  it,  that  it  is  a  disease  wherein  we 
have  little  to  guess  at:  we  are  dispensed  fipom 
the  trouble  into  which  other  diseases  throw  us 
by  the  incertainty  of  their  causes*  conditions, 
and  progress ;  a  trouble  that  is' infinitely  pain- 
ful :  we  have  no  need  of  consultation  and 
doctoral  interpretations ;  the  senses  well  enough 
inform  us  what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 

By  such-like  areuments,  weak  and  strong, 
as  Cicero*  did  the  disease  of  his  old  ase,  I  try 
to  rock  asleep  and  amuse  my  imagination,  and 
to  dress  its  wounds.  If  1  find  them  Worse 
to-morrow,  I  will  provide  new  remedies  and 
applications.  To  show  that  this  is  true :  I  am 
come  to  that  pass  of  late,  that  the  least  motion 
forces  pure  blood  out  of  my  reins;  what  of 
that?  I  stir  nevertheless  as  before,  and  ride 
aflter  my  hounds  with  a  juvenile  and  reckless 
ardour,  and  find  that  I  have  a  very  good  bar- 
gain in  a  malady  of  that  importance,  when  it 
costs  me  no  more  than  a  little  heaviness  and 
uneasiness  in  that  part;  'tis  some  great  stone 
that  wastes  and  consumes  the  substance  of  my 
kidneys  and  of  my  life,  which  I  by  little  and 
little  evacuate,  not  without  some  natural  nlea- 
sure,  as  an  excrement  henceforward  supemnous 
and  troublesome.  Now,  if  I  feel  anything  to  roll 
and  stir,  do  not  expect  that  I  should  trouble 
myself  to  consult  my  pulse,  or  my  urine,  in  order 
to  find  there  some  vexatious  sign :  I  shall  soon 
enough  feel  the  pain,  without  making  it  more 
and  longer  by  the  disease  of  fear.  Who  fears  to 
sufier,  already  suffers  what  he  fears :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  expound  tiie 
springs  of  nature,  ana  her  internal  progressions, 
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and  the  many  false  prognesUcs  ef  their  art, 
ought  to  give  us  to  understand  that  her  way» 
are  inscrutable  and  utterly  unknown:  there 
is  great  uncertain^,  variety,  and  obscurity  i» 
all  that  she  either  promises  or  threatens.  Oki^ 
age  excepted,  which  is  an  indubitable  sign  of 
the  approach  of  death  r  in  all  other  mishaps  I 
see  few  signs  of  the  future,  whereon  we  may 
eround  oar  divination,  I  only  judge  of  myself 
by  my  real  senses,  and  not  by  reason.  To 
what  end  ?  nnce  I  am  resolved  to  brin^otliin^ 
to  it  but  expectation  and  patienoe.  Will  yo» 
know  how  much  I  get  by  tnis?  Observe  those 
that  do  otherwise,  and  who  rely  upon  so  many 
divers  persuasions  and  counsels ;  how  ofkea- 
and  how  much  they  labour  under  imagination^ 
without  any  bodily  pain  at  all.  I  have  many 
times  amused  myself,  being  well  and  in  safeiy,^ 
and  delivered  from  these  dangerous  ills,  by 
describing  them  to  the  physicians,,  as  bnt 
then  beginning  fo  discover  themselvea  in  me  f. 
undergoing  ue  sentence  of  their  dreadfui 
conclusions  very  much  at  my  ease ;  and  so- 
much  the  more  obliged  to  the  fiivour  of  God^ 
and  better  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of  this  art. 

There  is  nothing  that  ought  so  much  to  be 
recommended  to  youth  as  activity  and  vigi- 
lance: our  life  is  nothine  but  motion :  I  move 
with  great  difficulty,  and  am  slow 
in  everything  J  in  rising,  going    JJSfSStJ. 
to  bed,  or  eating :  seven  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  is  early  for  me;  and 
where  I  govern  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor 
sop  till  after  six.    I  have  formerly  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  fevers  and  other  diseases  I  have 
fallen  into,  to  the  heaviness  that  long  sleeping 
had  brought  upon  me,  and  have  ever  repented 
going  to  sleep  aeain  in  the  momine.    Plato  ia 
more  angry  at  Sie  excess  of  sleeping,  than  at 
that  of  drinking.'     I  love  to  lie  hard  and 
alone,  even  without  my  wife,  as  kings  do ;  well 
covered  with  clothes.    They  never  warm  my 
bed ;  but,  since  I've  grown  old,  they  ffive  me 
at  need  warm  clothes  to  lay  to  my  feet  and 
stomach.      They  find    fault  with    the   great 
Scipio,*  that  he  was  a  heavy  sleeper ;  and,  in. 
my  opinion,  for  no  other  reason  but  uiat  men 
were  displeased  that   he  alone  should  have 
nothing  in  him  to  be  found  fault  withal.    If  I 
have  anything  curious  in  my  way  of  living,  'tis  ' 
rather  in  my  lying  than  anything  else;  but 
generally  I  give  way  and  accommtraate  myself 
as  much  as  any  one  to  necessity.    Sleep  has 
taken  up  a  great  part  of  my  life,  and  I  yet  con- 
tinue, at  the  age  I  now  am,  to  sleep  eight  or 
nine    hours   together.     I  wean 
myself,  to  my  advantage,  from    H«oometed 

*u*'  '^     X        1   ^iT®      J  Uwt  habit  in 

this  propensity  to  sloth,  and  am    jSTimumd!^ 
evidently  better  for  so  doing.     I    and  found  th« 
find  the  change  a  little  hard  in-    ^^  ^  "> 
deed,  but  in  three  days  'tis  over,      *"^* 
and  I  see  but  few  that  live  with  less  sleep  when 


*  Plataich,   Thmi  U  i»  reqmiaUt 
ttamed. 
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need  requires,  and  that  more  constantly  ezereise 
themselFeSy  nor  to  whom  long  journeys  are  less 
troublesome.  My  body  is  capable  of  a  firm, 
bat  not  of  a  yiolent  or  sudden  agitation.  I 
avoid  of  late  all  violent  exercises,  and  such  as 
make  me  sweat,  wherein  my  limbs  grow  weary 
before  th^  are  hot.  I  can  stand  a  whole  day 
together,  and  am  not  wearied  with  walking ; 
but  not  on  a  high-road,  for  there,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  I  have  never  loved  to  Mvel,  except  on 
horseback :  on  foot  I  mud  myself  up  to  the 
breech,  and  little  fellows  like  me  are  subject, 
in  the  streets,  to  be  elbowed  and  jostled,  for 
want  of  appearance :  I  have  ever  loved  to 
repose  myself,  whether  sitting  or  lying,  with 
my  heels  as  high,  or  higher,  than  my  seat. 
'  There  is  no  profession  so  pleasant  as  the  mili- 
Th«  mUituT  *"^  •  ■  profession  both  noble  in 
imfcMion  my  its  execution  (for  valour  is  the 
i^H^iS^  strongest,  proudest,  and  most  ge- 
■Mmoimww.  nerous  of  all  virtues),  and  noble 
in  its  cause:-  Uiere  is  no  utility  either  more 
nniveml,  or  more  just,  than  the  protection  of 
the  peace  and  greatness  of  one's  country.  The 
company  of  so  many  noble,  young,  and  active 
men  delights  you ;  the  ordinary  sight  of  so 
many  tri^c  spectacles;  the  freedom  of  this 
conversation  without  art,  and  a  masculine  and 
unceremonious  way  of  livinff,  plepses  yon ;  the 
variety  of  a  thousand  severs!  actions,  the  inspi- 
riting harmony  of  martial  music,  that  ravishes 
and  enflames  both  your  ears  and  soul;  the 
honour  of  this  vocation,  nay,  even  its  sufiierings 
and  difficulties,  which  Pwto  so  little  heecu, 
that,  in  his  Republics,  he  makes  women  and 
children  share  m  them,  are  delightful  to  you. 
You  put  yourMlves  voluntarily  upon  particular 
exploits  and  hazards,  according  as  you  Judge  of 
their  lustre  and  importance ;  and  see  wnen  even 
life  itself  is  excusably  employed, 

Pwlfhrnmqne  DMii  mieeanit  in  Mmb.! 
<«  How  bMatiftil  it  b  to  dto  in  ^-^  ■* 


To  fear  common  dangers  that  concern  so 
great  a  multitude  of  men,  not  to  dare  to  do 
what  so  many  sorts  of  souls,  and  a  whole  peo- 

Ele  do,  is  for  a  heart  that  is  low  and  mean 
eyond  all  measure :  company  encourages  even 
cmldren  themselves.  If  others  excel  you  in 
knowledge,  in  gracefulness,  and  strength,  or 
fortune,  you  have  third  causes  to  blame  for 
that ;  but  to  give  place  to  them  in  stability  of 
mind,  you  can  olame  no  one  for  that  but  your- 
self, beath  is  more  abject,  more  languishing 
and  painful  in  bed  than  in  battle ;  fevers  and 
catarrhs  as  painful  and  mortal  as'  a  musket- 
shot:  whoever  has  fortified  himself  valiantly  to 
bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  would  not 
need  to  raise  his  courage  to  be  a  soldier. 
Vivere^  mi  LuciH^  mUiiare  est**  "  To  live,  my 
Ludlius,  is  to  make  war." 


*  XmU,  ii.  S17. 

*  SeiMca,  Epi&t  90. 

*  Fito.,  fifty  ywfs. 


I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch, 
and  vet  scratching  is  one  of  nature's  sweetest 
gratincations,  and  nearest  at  hand;  but  the 
smart  follows  too  near.  I  use  it  most  in  my 
ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came  into  the  world  with  all  my  senses 
entire,  even  to  perfection.    My 
stomach  is  commodiously  good,    JJjJJSSStlL 
as    also   is  my  head  and   my    ti<w. 
breath;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uphold  themselves  so  in  the  height  of  fevers. 
I   have  passed  the  age  to  which  some  na- 
tions, not  without  reason,  have  prescribed  so 
just  a  term  of  life,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
men  to  exceed  it-;'  and  yet  I  have  some  inter- 
missions, though  short  and  inconstant,  so  clean 
and  sound,  as  are  little  inferior  to  the  health 
and  elasticity  of  my  youth.    I  do  not  speak  of 
vigour  and  sprightliness ;  'tis  not  reason  that  it 
should  follow  me  beyond  its  limits ; 

Nob  hoe  ompliiu  eat  liaiinU,  ant  tqoa 
Cirioftia,  patiens  latua.* 

"  My  aidea  no  looMr  can  aoatala 
Tlw  haidaUpa  01  tho  wind  and  laln." 

My  face  and  eyes  presently  discover  me :  all 
my  alterations  begin  there,  and 
appear  worse  than  they  really  "iXdSiSSLi 
are ;  mv  friends  often  pity  me.  ^^  aiimcnta 
before  I  feel  the  cause  in  myself,  or  the  hodj.  * 
My  looking-glass  does  not  fright 
me ;  for  even  in  my  youth,  it  has  befiyien  me 
more  than  once  to  have  a  scurvy  complexion, 
and  of  ill  prognostic,  without  any  preat  con- 
sequences; insomuch  that  the  physicians,  not 
finding  any  cause  within  answerable  to  that 
outwsra  alteration,  attributed  it  to  the  mind, 
and  that  some  secret  passion  had  tormented  me 
within ;  but  they  were  deceived.  If  my  body 
would  ffovem  itself  as  well  under  my  rule  as 
my  mind  does,  we  should  move  a  little  more  at 
our  ease :  my  mind  was  then  not  only  free  from 
trouble,  but  moreover  full  of  Joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  commonly  is,  hair  by  complexion, 
half  by  its  own  design : 

Nee  vitiant  aitaa  wtgtwt  fontagia  mcntia.' 

*'  1  Btver  jct  eoold  Sod 
'  That  o'er  my  hody  aafferad  bj  my  mind." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  temperature  of  my 
soul  has  of^n  raised  my  body  trom  its  lapses : 
this  is  often  depressed ;  while,  if  the  other  be 
not  brisk  and  gay,  'tis  at  least  quiet,  and 
at  rest.  I  had  a  quartan  ague  four  or  iiye 
months,  that  made  me  look  miserably  ill ;  yet  my 
mind  was  always,  not  only  calm,  but  pleasant. 
If  the  pain  be  without  nie,  the  weakness  and 
langour  do  not  much  afflict  me :  I  feel  several 
.bodily  faintings,  that  beget  a  horror  in  me  but 
to  name,  which  yet  I  should  less  fear  than  a 
thousand  passions  and  agitations  of  mind  that  I 


«  Horaco.  Orf.  iii;  IS,  I9. 
»  Ovid,  OVuKo,  iU.  S,  tft. 
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see  aboat.  I  resoWe  no  niofe  to  run,  'tis  enooeh 
that  I  cxawl  along :  and  I  complain  not  of  me 
natural  decadenoe  that  I  feel  in  myself: 

Quia  *"*i»»^"«i  gnttor  mixmtnr  in  Alpibm  f  * 
"  8aj,  whom  do  goititi  ia  the  Alps  twptiM  7" 

any  more  than  I  regret  that  my  duration  shall 
not  be  as  long  and  entire  as  that  of  an  oak. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  imagi- 
nation: I  have  had  few  thoughts  in  m^  fife 
that  have  so  much  as  broken  mv  sleep,  if  not 
those  of  desire,  which  have  awaKened  without 
afflicting  me.  I  dream  but  seldomi,  and  then 
of  chimeras  and  fantastic  things,  commonly 
produced  from  pleasant  thoughts,  and  rather 
ridiculous  than  sad :  and  believe  it  to  be  true 
tliat  dreams  are  the  true  interpreters  of  our 
inclinations;  but  there  is  art  required  to  sort 
and  understand  them : 

Bfls,.aiue  in  Tito  tuarpant  homlnM,  oogitant,  eunuit, 

QoMqne  ftgunt  Tigitontai^  agiUntqno,  «•  ai  cui  aomno 

aoddnnt  ' 

if ittua  minndnm  eat.* 

**  *n%  no  wonder  if  what  men  practise,  think, 
care  for,  and  do  when  awake,  should  also  run 
in  their  heads,  and  move  them  when  they  are 
asleep."  Plato  moreover  says,'  that  'tis  the 
office  of  prudence  to  draw  instructions  of  divi- 
nation of  future  thines  from  dreams.  I  see 
nothing  in  it,  if  not  the  wonderful  experiences 
that  Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  all 
men  of  irreproachable  authority,  relate.  The 
historians  say*  that  the  Atlantes  never  dream ; 
who  also  never  eat  any  thing  that  has  received 
death :  which  I  addj  forasmuch  as  it  is,  per^ 
haps,  the  reason  why  they  never  dream ;  for 
Pythagoras  ordered  a  certain  preparation  of 
diet,  to  beget  appropriate  dreams.*  Mine  are 
always  very  gentle,  without  any  agitation  of 
body,  or  expression  of  voice.  I  have  seen 
several  of  my  time  wonderfuUy  disturbed  in 
them;  Theon  the  philosopher  Walked  in  his 
sleep ;  as  also  did  PericW  servant,  and  that 
upon  the  tiles  and  tope  of  the  house.' 
I  hardly  ever  choose  my  dish  at  table,  but 

fall  too  of  the  next  at  hand,  and 
SLTLfbL  unwillingly  change  my  course.  A 
dial.  confusion  of  meats,  and  a  clutter 

of  dishes,  displease  me  as  much  as 
any  other  confusion.  I  am  easily  satisfied  with 
few  viands,  and  am  an  enemv  to  the  opinion  of 
Favorinus,'  that  in  a  feast  they  should  snatch 
from  yon  the  meat  you  like,  and  set  another 
plate  of  another  sort  before  you ;  and  that  it  is 
a  pitiful  supper  if  yon  do  not  sate  yoor  guests 
with  the  rumps  of  birds^  the  beccafico  bein^  the 
only  one  that  deserves  to  be  all  eaten.  I 
usually  eat  salt  meats ;  and  yet  I  love  bread 


>  Juvenal,  lilL  IM. 

*  Thaae  Letin  veraca»  which  aie  to  be  foand  in  Cicero,  4e 
DhbuU,  1.  SS,  afe  taken  from  a  truedj  of  Aedoa,  ei^titled 
Bruhtt,  wiMrein  thej  ere  addreaaed  by  a  aoethaeyer  to  Tkr- 
qninina  Soaerboa,  one  of  the  prind^ 

«  In  the  l^iMMe. 


that  has  no  salt  in  it;  and  my  baker  never 
sends  up  any  other  to  my  table,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.     In  my  infimcy,  what 
they  had  most  to  correct  in  roe  was  the  refbsal 
of  things  that  children  oommodly  best  love,  as 
sugar,  sweet- meats,  and  march -pane.      My 
tutor  contended  with  this  avernon  to  deliracies, 
as  a  kind  of  over-nicety ;  and  indeed  'tis  no- 
thing else  but  a  difficulty  of  taste  in  any  thing* 
to  which  it  applies  itself.    Whoever  shall  enre 
a  child  of  an  obstinate  affection  to  brown  breeuly 
bacon,  or  garlick,  will  cure  him  of  all  kind  of 
delicateness.    There  are  some  who  pretend  to 
hardiness  and  patience,  by  wishing  for  beef  and 
ham  amonest  pheasant  and  partridge;   thej' 
have  a  §[ooa  time  on't ;  'tis  the  delicacy  of  deli- 
cacies ;  ^tis  the  taste  of  an  efieminate  fortune;, 
that  disrelishes  ordinary  and  accustomed  tfainea. 
per  qtUB  hucuria  dwUiarum  tmdio  htdit^    Not 
to  miJce  good  cheer  with  what  another  does, 
and  to  be  curious  in  what  a  man  eats,  is  the 
essence  of  this  vice : 


8i 


M 


If  an  herb  aonp  in  a  amidl  diah  then  fcaf*et." 


broachtvp 
from  hi*  cradle 
in  the  acnneat 
lad  BMMteoA- 
mon  maancr  of 


There  is  indeed  this  difierence,  that  'tis  better 
to  oblige  one's  appetite  to  tlungs  that  are 
most  easy  to  be  had ;  but  'tis  always  a  vioe  to 
oblige  one's  self:  I  formeriy  said  a  kinsman 
of  mine  was  nice,  who,  by  being  in  our  gallies, 
had  uflJeamed  the  use  of  beds,  and  to  put  olT 
his  clothes  when  he' went  to  sleep. 

If  I  had  any  sons  I  should  readily  wish 
them  my  fortune.  The  good 
faUier  diat  God  gave  me,  who 
has  nothing  of  me  but  the  ao-> 
knowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but 
truly  'tis  a  very  heartv  one,  sent  ^^  ^ 
me  from  my  cradle  to  be  brought  iMas. 
up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and 
there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at 
nurse,  and  even  longer^  bringing  me  up  to  the 
meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living: 
Maana  var$  libertatis  ut  bene  mataiua  ven- 
terfi  "  A  well-govemed  stomach  is  a  great  part 
of  liberty.  "  Never  take  upon 
yourselves,  and  much  less  give 
up  to  your  wives,  the  care  of 
their  bringing  up;  leave  the 
forming  them  to  fortune,  under 
popular  and  natural  laws ;  leave  it  to  custom 
to  train  them  up  to  frugalitv  and  austerity, 
that  they  may  rather  deseena  from  hardships 
than  mount  up  to  them.  This  humour  of  his 
yet  aimed  at  another  end,  that  is,  to  make  me 
nuouliar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition 
of  men,  which  most  need  our  assistance ;  be- 
lieving that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  resard 
them  who  extended  their  arms  to  me,  than  uose 


•  Herod,  ir.  184.    Pomponiua  Mela,  i.  S. 

•  Cicero,  4e  DMmat.  ii.  68. 
«  Leertiua.  L{fe  qfPgrrko. 

7  Faroiinua  ezpraaaea  the  dlvectly  eontnry  opinion.    Aet 
Anlna  Gelliua,  zr.  8.  *  Seneca,  Kput,  IS. 

•  Honce,  EpUi,  i.  S.  S.  >«  Senee.  Sj»M.  ISS. 
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who  torned  their  backs  upon  me :  and  (or  this 
reason  also  it  was  tliat  ne  provided  me  god- 
fiithers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and 
bind  me  to  them. 

Neither  has  his  design  suoeeeded  altogether 
ill ;  for,  whether  be  it  npon  the 
ad^MteM  ^  account  of  glory,  because  there  is 
bia  education,  more  honouT  iu  such  a  condescen- 
sion, or  out  of  natural  compas- 
sion, that  has  a  yerj  great  power  over  me,  I 
have  a  very  kind  incbnation  towards  the  meaner 
sort  of  people.  The  Action  which  I  condemn 
in  our  civil  wars,  I  shall  more  sharpl  v  condemn 
when  I  see  them  flourish :  it  will  half  reconcile 
me  to  them  when  1  shall  see  them  miserable 
and  oppressed.  How  much  do  I  admire  the 
generous  humour  of  Chelonis,  daughter  and 
wife  to  kings  of  Sparta  1^  Whilst  her  husband 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city, 
had  the  advantage  over  Leonidas,  her  fiither, 
she,  like  a  good  daughter,  stuck  close  to  her 
father  in  all  his  misery  and  exile,  in  opposition 
to  the  conqueror.  Bat  so  soon  as  the  chance 
of  war  turned,  she  changed  her  will  with  the 
diange  of  fortune,  and  generously  turned  to 
her  husband's  side,  whom  she  accompanied 
throughout,  where  his  ruin  carried  him ;  having, 
as  it  appears,  no  other  wish  than  to  cleave  to 
that  side  that  stood  most  in  need  of  her,  and 
where  she  could  best  manifest  her  compassion. 
I  am  naturallv  more  apt  to  follow  the  example 
of  Flaminius,^  who  more  readily  gave  his  as- 
sistance to  those  that  had  most  need  of  him, 
than  to  those  who  had  power  to  do  him  good, 
than  I  am  that  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  of  a 
humour  to  truckle  to  the  great,  and  to  domineer 
over  the  small. 

Long  sittings  at  meat  both  trouble  me  and 
do  me  harm ;  ibr  perhaps  from 

JlTSiTilS  ***^^»»  *<>'  ^"^^  «f  something 
loos  •^  >*^^*  better  to  do,  accustomed  myself 
to  it  from  a  child,  I  eat  all  the 
while  I  sit  Therefore  it  is  that,  at  my  own 
house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  die 
shortest,  I  usually  sit  down  a  little  after  the 
rest,  after  the  manner  of  Augustus ;'  but  I  do 
not  imitate  him  in  rising  also  oefore  the  rest  of 
the  company;  on  the  oontrarv,  I  love  to  sit 
still  a  long  time  after,  and  to  bear  them  talk, 
provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers ;  for  I  tire 
and  hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a  full 
stomach,  as  much  as  I  find  it  pleasant  and  very 
wholesome  to  argue  and  to  strain  my  voice 
before  dinner. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  had  more 
reason  than  we  in  setting  apart  for  eating, 
which  is  a  principal  action  of  life,  if  not  divertra 
by  other  extraordinary  business,  many  hours, 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  eating 
and  *  drinking  more  deliberately  than .  we  do, 
who  perform  all  our  actions  in  post  haste;  and, 
in   extending   this  natural  pleasure  to  more 

*  Plutarch,  LiMi  ^  Agi»  mmd  Cleom€ne$» 
I  Phitarcii,  im  viM. 
'  Id.  te  viM. 


leisure  and  better  use,  intarmixiuff  with  their 
meals  several  pleasant  and  profitable  ofBoea  of 
oonvenation. 

They  whose  oonoem  it  is  to  have  a  care  of 
me,  may  very  easily  hinder  me 
from  eating  anything  they  think  ^«  ft»timnco 
wiU  do  me  harm ;  for  in  such  tL^'^i^'^' 
things  I  never  covet  nor  miss  anv  cspaUo. 
thing  I  do  not  see :  but  withaf, 
if  it  once  comes  in  my  sight,  'tis  in  vain  to 
persuade  me  to  forbear ;  so  that  when  I  design 
to  fiist  I  must  be  parted  from  those  that  eat 
suppers,  and  must  only  have  so  much  given  me 
as  is  required  for  a  limited  collation ;  for  if  I 
sit  down  to  table  I  forget  my  resolution.  When 
I  order  my  cook  to  alter  the  manner  of  dressing 
any  dish  of  meat,  all  my  family  knows  what  it 
means ;  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and 
that  I  shall  not  touch  it 

I  love  to  have  all  meats  that  will  endure  it 
very  little  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
love  them  very  high,  even  to    Account  of  ji» 

II      ^  •*     •  »T^*L»   _     tMte,  with  ito 

smell  of  It,  m  many.  Nothing  ebanget  and 
but  toughness  generally  offends  nvotutioaia. 
me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as 
patient  and  indifferent  as  any  man  I  have 
known);  so  that,  oontrarv  to  the  common 
humour,  even  in  fish  it  often  nappens  that  I  find 
them  both  too  fresh  and  too  firm.:  not  for  wont 
of  teeth,  which  I  ever  had  good,  even  to  excel- 
lence, and  which  age  does  but  now  begin  to 
threaten :  1  have  ever  been  used  every  morning 
to  rub  tiiem  with  a  napkin,  and  liefore  and 
after  dinner.  God  is  favourable  to  those  whom 
he  makes  to  die  by  degrees;  'tis  the  only 
benefit  of  old  age ;  the  last  death  will  be  so 
mudi  the  less  full  and  painful ;  it  will.kill  but 
a  half  or  quarter  of  a  man.  I  had  one  tooth 
lately  fall  out  without  drawing^  and  without 
pain  :  it  was  the  natural  term  of  its  duration ; 
both  that  part  of  my  being,  and  several  others, 
are  already  dead,  and  others  half  dead,  of 
those  that  were  most  active  and  in  highest 
esteem  during  my  vigorous  years,  so  that  I 
melt  and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  folly 
would  it  be  in  my  understanding  to  fear  this 
fall,  when  already  so  much  of  it  is  got  over, 
as  if  it  wera  from  its  utmost  height?  I  hope  I 
shall  not  I  in  truth  receive  a  principal  con* 
solation  in  the  meditation  of  my  death,  that  it 
will  be  just  and  natural :  and  that  hencefor- 
ward I  cannot  herein  eitner  require  or  hope 
from  destiny  any  other  but  unlawful  favours. 
Men  make  taemselves  believe  that  they  formerly 
had,  as  mater  stature,  so  longer  lives;  but 
they  deoeive  themselves ;  and  Solon,  who  was 
of  toose  elder  times,  does  nevertheless  limit  the 
duratioa  of  life  to  threescore  and  ten  years.* 
I,  who  have  so  much  and  so  universally  adored 
this  dpivov  ikkrpov  **  excellent  mediocrity"  of 
ancient  times,*  and  who  have  concluded  the 
most  moderate  measure  the  most  perfect,  shall 


*  Soetoniva,  III  etfd. 

*  Borod.  i.  Sfl. 
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I  pretend  to  an  unrcMonable  and  prodigioos 
old  age  ?  Whatever  happem  eontrary  to  the 
oooTBe  of  nature  may  be  troublesome ;  but  what 
comes  aecmding  to  her,  must  always  be  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasant :  Omnia  qum  mcimdnm 
naturam  fiunt^  wnt  habenda  in  bom$:^  ''  All 
things  that  are  done  according  to  nature  are  to 
be  accounted  good :"  and  thus,  Plato  says,'  the 
death  whicli  is  occasioned  by  wounds  or  disease 
is  violent ;  but  that  which  surprises  us,  old  age 
conducting  us  to  it,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
easy,  and  m  some  sort  delicious.  VUam  ado- 
lescentibui  vii  auferi^  aenibus  mahtrUas.* 
**  Young  men  are  taken  away  by  force,  old 
men  b^  maturity/'  Death  mixes  and  con- 
founds Itself  throughout  with  life :  decay  anti- 
cipates its  hour,  and  shoulders  itKlf  even  into 
the  course  of  our  growing  up.  I  have  pictures 
of  myeelf,  taken  at  five  and  twenty,  and  Bve 
and  tbirtv  years  of  age ;  I  compare  them  with 
that  latefy  drawn ;  by  how  much  more  is  my 
present  image  unlike  the  former,  than  to  that  I 
shall  have  after  death !  It  is  too  much  to  abuse 
nature,  to  make  her  trot  so  far,  that  she  must 
be  fon^  to  leave  us,  and  abandon  our  conduct, 
our  eyes,  teeth,  legs,  and  all  the  rest,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  and  begged  assistance ;  and 
to  resign  us  into  the  hands  of  art,  being  weary 
of  following  us  herself. 

I  am  not  very  fond  either  of  salads  or  fruits, 
except  melons:  my  fiither  hated  all  sorts  of 
sauces,  and  I  love  them  all.  Eatine  too  much 
hurts  me ;  but  for  the  quality  of  what  I  eat,  I 
do  not  yet  certainly  know  that  any  sort  of  meat 
disagrees  with  mv  stomach  ;  neither  have  I 
observed  that  either  full  moon  or  decrease^ 
'spring  or  autumn,  make  any  difference  to  me. 
We  have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconstant,  and 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  given ;  for  example,  I 
first  found  radishes  very  mteful  to  my  stomach, 
since  that  nauseous,  and  now  ^teful  a|;ain. 
In  several  other  things,  likewise,  I  find  my 
stomach  and  appetite  to  vary  after  the  same 
manner:  I  have  changed  and  changed  again 
from  white  wine  to  claret^  from  claret  to 
white. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  fish,  and  consequently 

ifoBtainiewis  "****  "^  ^**  fcastSj  and  my 
fond  of  £b.  and  feti^  ihsts  ;  «Lnd  believe  what 
did  not  io?e  to  some  people  say,  that  it  is  more 
^Hwich  easy  of  digestion  than  flesh.  As 
1  make  a  conscience  of  eating 
flesh  upon  fish-da^  so  does  my  taste  make  a 
conscience  of  mixmg  fish  and  desh ;  tiie  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  seems  to  me  to  be  too  great 
so  to  do.  From  my  youth  I  have  used  myself 
to  be  out  of  the  way  occasionally  at  some  meal, 
either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  aeai.ut  the  next 
morning  (for,  as  Epicurus  fiutedand  made  lean 
meals  to  accustom  his  pleasure  to  make  shift 
without  abundance,^  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  it  to 


>  Cieero,  4e  Seneei,  c.  10. 

>  Ib  tb«  Ttmmm. 


prepare  my  pleasure  to  make  better  and  mora 
cheerful  use  of  abundance^  ;  or  else  I  frsted  to 
preserve  jny  vigour  for  tne  service  of  some 
action  of  body  or  mind ;  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  tnose  are  cruelly  dulled  in  me  by 
repletion ;  and,  above  i^i,  I  hate  that  foolish 
coupling  of  so  healthful  and  sprightly  a  goddess 
witn  that  little  belching  god,  bkiated  with  the 
fume  of  bis  liquor;  or  to  cure  mv  sick  stomach, 
and  for  want  of  fit  company  ;  for  1  say  as  the 
same  Epicurus  did,*  that  a  man  is  not  so  mnch 
to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with  whom  he  eats ; 
and  commend  Chile,  that  he  would  not  engage 
himself  to  be  at  Periander's  feast,  till  he  was 
informed  who  were  to  be  the  other  guests.*  No 
dish  is  so  acceptable  to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so 
alluring,  as  that  which  is  extracted  from  the 
society.  I  think  it  to  be  more  wholesome  to 
eat  more  leisurely  and  less,  and  to  eat  oftener ; 
but  I  would  have  the  value  of  appetite  and 
hunger  done  justice  to.  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  be  fed  with  three  or  four  stinted 
repasts  a-day,  at  fixed  hours,  after  a  mediod 
manner ;  who  will  assure  me  that,  if  I  have  a 
good  appetite  in  the  mominff,  I  shall  have  the 
same  at  supper  ?  Let  us  old  udlows,  especially^ 
take  the  nrst  opportune  time  of  eatine,  and 
leave  to  almanacK-makers  the  hopes  and  prog- 
nostics. The  utmost  fruit  of  my  health  is 
pleasure ;  let  us  take  hold  of  the  present  and 
known.  I  avoid  constancy  in  these  laws  of 
fostittg ;  who  will  have  one  form  serve  him,  let 
him  avoid  the  continuing  of  it;  we  harden  our- 
selves in  it;  our  forces  are  there  laid  asleep ;  six 
months  after,  you  shall  find  your  stomach  so 
inured  unto  it,  that  all  you  have  got  is  only  the 
loss  of  your  liberty  of  doing  otherwise  but  to 
your  prejudice. 

.  I  never  keep  my  legs  and  thighs  wanner  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  one  sinffle  pair  of  sIUl 
stockings  u  all :  I  have  suffered 
myself,  for  the  relief  of  my  Roica  which  he 
riiam..  to  keep  my  he«i  warmer;  t^l^S^^ 
and  my  belly,  upon  the  account  dothiof. 
of  my  cholic :  my  diseases  in  a 
few  days  habituated  themselves  thereto,  and 
disdained '  my  ordinary  provinons ;  I  presently 
eot  from  a  single  cap  to  a  whole  one,  and 
nom  this  to  a  double  one.  The  quilting 
of  my  doublet  serves  only  appearance  ;  it 
signifies  nothing,  if  I  do  not  add  a  hue's 
or  vulture's  skm,  and  wear  an  under  cap 
upon  my  head.  Follow  this  gradation,  and 
you  will  go  a  very  fine  way  to  work.  I  am 
resolved  to  proceea  no  forther,  and  would  leave 
off  what  I  have  beg^,  if  I  durst.  Yon  fall 
into  some  new  inconvenience?  all  this  is  labour 
lost ;  you  are  accustomed  to  it ;  seek  out  some 
other.  Thus  do  snch  ruin  and  destroy  them- 
selves, who  submit  to  be  pestered  with  these 
enforced  and  superstitious  rules ;  they  must  add 

*  Senaea,  BpUi,  IS. 

*  Id.<*. 

*  Flntuch.  llMiffwl  ^tk0  Setem  8agm* 
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something  more,  and  something  more  after  that; 
there  is  no  end  on't. 

For  what  concerns  oar  affairs  and  pleasures, 

it  is  much  more  commodious,  as 

S^diSSSTto"*    tl»e  ancients  did,  to  lose  a  man's 

■uppen;  and      dinner,  and  defer  makine  good 

i*L'!^'ii*hiJ    ^^^^f  ^*^^  ^®  ^®"'  ®^  retirement 

liquor.  ftnd  re^ose,  without  breaking  a 

day ;  and  so  was  I  formerly  used 

to  do.    For  health,  I  since  by  experience  find, 

00  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better  to  dine,  and 
that  the  digestion  goes  on  better  waking.  I  am 
not  very  apt  to  be  thirsty,  either  well  or  sick, 
my  mouth  is  indeed  apt  to  be  dry,  but  without 
thirst ;  and  commonly  I  never  drink  but  with 
thirst  that  is  created  oy  eating  and  some  time 
after  I've  been  eatine^.  I  drink  pretty  well  for 
a  man  of  my  pitch ;  in  summer,  and  at  a  relish- 
ing meal,  1  do  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of 
Augustus,*  that  drank  but  thrice  precisely ;  but 
not  to  offend  the  rule  of  Democntus,  who  for- 
bade that  man  should  stop  at  four,  as  an  unlucky 
number,'  I  proceed,  at  need,  to  the  fifth  glass, 
about  three  half  pints.  For  the  little  glasses 
are  my  favourites,  and  I  take  a  delight  to  drink 
them  off,  which  other  people  avoid  as  an  unbe- 
coming thing.  I  mix  my  wine  sometimes  with 
half,  sometimes  the  third  part  water ;  and  when 

1  am  at  home,  by  an  ancient  custom  that  my 
fatiier's  physician  prescribed  both  to  him  and 
himself,  tliey  mix  tnat  which  is  designed  for  me 
in  the  buttery  two  or  three  hours  before  'tis 
brought  in.  'Tis  said  Uiat  Cranaus,'  king  of 
the  Athenians,  was  the  inventor  of  this  custom 
of  mixine  wine  with  water ;  whether  profitably 
or  no,  I  nave  heard  disputed.  I  think  it  more 
decent  and  wholesome  for  children  to  drink  no 
wine  till  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  a^e. 
The  most  usual  and  common  method  of  living 
is  the  most  becoming :  all  particularity,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I  should  as  mucn 
hate  a  German  that  mixed  water  with  his 
wine,  as  I  should  do  a  Frenchman  that  drank 
it  pure.  Public  custom  gives  the  law  in  these 
thinfln. 

I  fear  a  fog,  and  fly  from  smoke  as  from  the 
HUnocioii  plague;  t^e  first  repairs  I  feU 

with  miard  lo  QDon  in  my  own  house  were  the 
^>  tamper*,  chimoeys  and  houses  of  office,  the 
*'*^  common  and  insupportable  nui- 

sances of  all  old  buildings ;  and  amongst  the 
difficulties  of  war,  reckon  the  choaking  dust 
they  make  us  ride  in  a  whole  day  together.  I 
have  a  free  and  easy  respiration ;  ana  my  colds 
for  the  most  part  go  off  without  offence  to  the 
lungs,  and  without  a  cough. 

Toe  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to  me 
than  the  cold  of  winter ;  for,  besides  the  incom- 
modity  of  heat,  less  remediable  than  cold,  and 
besides  the  force  of  the  sun-beams  that  strike 


1  SuetoniiM,  in  niU,  e.  77» 
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»  Accordinc  to  Atbenatu.  ii.  S  » it  wm  not  CrammmM^  but 
AmphyctoB,  Sis  aucotMor,  who  intnMlaeed  this  euatoo. 


upon  the  head,  all  glittering  light  offends  my 
eyes ;  I  could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over-against 
a  flamine  fire. 

To  duU  the  whiteness  of  paper,  in  those  times 
when  I  was  more  used  to  reaa,  I  laid  a  piece  of 
glass  upon  my  book,  and  found  my  eyes  much 
relievea  by  it.  I  am  to  this  hour  ignorant  of 
the  use  ofspectades,  and  can  see  as  far  as  ever 
I  did,  or  as  any  other ;  'tis  true  that,  in  the 
evening,  I  begin  to  find  a  little  trouble  and 
weakness  in  my  sight,  if  I  read ;  an  exercise 
that  I  have  always  found  troublesome,  especi- 
ally by  night  Here  is  one  step  back,  and  a 
very  sensible  one ;  I  shall  retire  anoUier,  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  to  the  fourth,  so 
gently,  that  I  shall  be  stark  blind  before  I  shall 
oe  sensible  of  the  a^e  and  decay  of  my  sight ; 
so  artificially  do  the  fetal  sisters  untwist  our 
lives !  And  I  doubt  that  my  hearing  begins  to 
^w  thick,  and  yon  shall  see  I  shall  have  lost 
it,  when  I  shall  still  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices 
of  those  that  speak  to  me :  man  must  screw  up 
his  soul  to  a  high  pitch,  to  make  it  sensible  how 
it  ebbs  away. 

My  walking  is  quick  and  firm ;  and  I  know 
not  which  of  toe  two,  my  mind,  or  my  body,  I 
have  most  to  do  to  keep  in  the  same  state. 
That  preacher  is  very  much  my  friend,  that  can 
oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon  through. 
In  places  of  ceremony,  where  every  one's  coun- 
tenitnce  is  so  starched,  where  1  have  seen  the 
ladies  keep  even  their  eyes  so  fixed,  I  could 
never  order  it  so,  that  some  part  or  other  of  me 
did  not  lash  out  I  so  that,  though  I  was  seated, 
I  was  never  settied.  ^  As  the 
philosopher  Chrysippus's  cham-  gSkThl. 
ber-maid  said  of  her  master,  that  i«gs. 
he  was  only  drunk  in  his  legs,*  for 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  uways  kicking  them 
about  in  what  place  soever  he  sat,  and  said  it  at 
a  time  when,  the  wine  having  made  all  his 
companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in 
himself  at  all ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  me 
from  my  infancy,  that  I  had  either  folly  or 
quicksilver  in  my  feet,  so  much  stirring  and 
unsettlednesB  there  is  in  them  where  ever  they 
are  placed. 

'Tis  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  does  to  one's 
health,  and  even  to  the  pleasure 
of  eatinff,  to  eat  so  greedily  as  I    5jJ3!*|^^ 
do :  I  often  bite  my  tongue,'  and    Appcdte. 
sometimes  my  fingers,  from  haste. 
Diogenes  meeting  a  boy  eating  after  that  man- 
ner, gave  his  tutor  a  liox  on  the  ear.*    There 
were  men  at  Rome  that  taught  people  to  chew, 
as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a  good  grace.     T  lose 
the  leisure  of  speaking,  which  gives  the  best 
relish  to  tables,  provided  the  discourse  be  suit- 
able, pleasant,  and  short 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  amongst  our  plea- 

4  The  edition  of  liSS  hM :  **  and  aa  to  geaticnlAtion,  I  sa 
aevtr  without  a  awiteh  in  mj  hand,  riding-  or  walkiaf  .'* 

»  Lacrtioa.  <i»  WI4. 

•  Pkntareh,  Thai  Virhu  m^f  ^  iaufht. 
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HU  jadgment  "O"^  »  ^^7  ^^^  *"d  ^^"^^^  <>°« 
concerning  the  anotber :  Alcibiades,  a  maa  very 
piffiuareeofthe    y^di  fgaj^  under&tanding^  how  to 

make  good  cheer,  banished  even 
musie  from  tables^  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  pleasantness  of  discourse,  by  tlie  reason 
that  Plato  lends  him  :*  **  That  it  is  a  custom 
of  common  men  to  call  fiddlers  and  singing-men 
to  feasts,  for  want  of  good  discourse  and  plea- 
sant talk,  with  which  men  of  understanding 
know  how  to  entertain  one  another."  Varro 
requires  this  in  entertainments :'  "  Persons  of 
graceful  presence  and  agreeable  conversation, 
that  are  neither  silent  nor  babblers ;  neatness 
and  delicacy  both  of.  meat  and  place,  and  fair 
weather."  To  dine  your  friends  well  requires 
no  slight  skill,  and  gives  no  slight  pleasure; 
the  greatest  captains  and  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers have  not  disdained  to  give  their  attention 
to  this  science.  My  imagination  has  delivered 
three  banquets  to  the  custody  of  my  memory, 
which  fortune  rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to 
me,  upon  different  occasions,  in  my  most  flourish- 
ing ftge:  m^  present  state  excludes  me;  for 
each  guest,  in  the  good  temper  of  body  and 
mind  wherein  he  then  finds  himself,  supplies 
for  his  own  use  the  principal  grace  and  savour. 
I,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this 
inhuman  wisdom,  that  will  have  us  despise 
and  hate  all  culture  of  body ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  equal  injustice  to  loath  natural  pleasures,  as 
to  be  too  much  in  love  with  them.  Xerxes  was 
a  fool,  who,  environed  with  all  human  delights, 
proposed  a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him 
out  others ;'  but  he  is  not  much  less  so,  who 
cuts  off  any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  has 
provided  for  him.  A  man  should  neither  pursue 
nor  fly,  but  receive  them.  I  receive  them,  I 
confess,  a  little  too  affectionately  and  kindly, 
and  easily  suffer  myself  to  follow  my  natural 
inclinations.  We  have  nothing  to  do  to  exag- 
gerate their  inanity  ;  they  themselves  will  make 
us  sufficiently  sensible  of  it ;  thanks  be  to  our 
sickly  minds,  that  abate  our  joys,  and  put  us 
out  of  taste  with  them,  as  with  ourselves;  they 
entertain  both  themselves  and  all  they  receive, 
one  while  better,  and  another  worse,  according  to 
their  insatiable,  vagabond,  and  versatile  essence : 

SIneenam  eet  oiai  tm,  qaodeanqae  infondia,  aeeieU.^ 
"  Your  wine  growe  add,  wbea  the  ensk  ia  fouL'* 

I,  who  boast  that  I  so  curiously  and  particularly 
embrace  the  conveniences  of  life,  find,  when  I 
nearly  consider  them,  very  little  more  than 
wind.  But  what  then  ?  We  are  wind  through- 
out :  and,  moreover,  the  wind  itself,  more  dis- 
creetly than  wej  loves  to  bluster  and  shift  here 
and  there,  and  contents  itself  with  its  proper 
office,  without  desiring  stability  and  solidity, 
qualities  that  belong  not  to  it. 


1  In  the.  dialogue  entitled  Protagom, 
s  Attlue  Gelliua,  xiii.  S. 

*  Cicero,  Tutc,  Qwes,  ▼.  7. 

*  Horace,  £/fut.  i.  S,  64. 

»  in  mr  opinion  (anya  M.  Coete)  MonUifne  hera  appliea 


The  pure  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pure  dis- 
pleasures, of  the  imagination,  say    «     (.      .^ 
some,  are  the  greatest,  as  was  ex-    ^  piaeeTtiie 

firessed  by  the  balance  of  Crito-  pieaaoreaoithe 
aus.*"  'Tis  no  wonder ;  it  makes  {SSthSeSftha 
them  to  its  own  likiag,  and  cuts  body, 
them  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  of 
which  I  every  day  see  notable  examples,  and, 
peradventure,  to  be  desired.  Bat  I,  who  am 
of  a  mixed  and  heavy  condition,  cannot  snap 
so  soon  at  this  one  simple  object,  but  that  I 
negligently  suffer  myself  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  present  pleasures  of  the  general  human 
law,  intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly  intel- 
lectual. The  Cyrenaic  philosophers  hold  that 
as  corporal  pains,  so  corporal  pleasures  are  more 
powerful,  both  as  double,  and  more  just.*  There 
are  some,  as  Aristotle  says,^  who,  out  of  a 
savage  kind  of  stupidity,  are  disgusted  with 
them :  and  I  know  others  who,  out  of  ambi- 
tion, are  the  same.  Why  do  they  not  moreover 
forswear  breathing?  why  do  tuey  not  live  of 
their  own,  and  refuse  li?bt  because  it  chines 
gratis,  and  costs  them  neither  pains  nor  inven- 
tion? Let  Mars,  Pallas,  or  Mercury  afford 
them  their  light  by  which  to  see,  instead  of 
Venus,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus.  Will  they  not 
seek  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  even  when 
mounted  upon  their  wives?  I  hate  that  we 
should  be  enjoined  to  have  our  minds  in  the 
clouds  when  our  bodies  are  at  table :  I  w^ould  not 
have  the  mind  there  nailed,  nor  that  it  should 
wallow  there ;  but  I  would  have  it  apply  itself 
to  that  place ;  to  sit,  but  not  to  lie  down  there. 
Aristippus  maintained  nothing  but  the  body, 
as  if  we  had  no  soul ;  Zeno  stickled  only  tor 
the  soul,  as  if  we  had  no  body  :  both  of  them 
faultily.  Pythagoras,  say  they,  followed  a  phi- 
losophy that  was  all  contemplation  ;  Socrates, 
one  that  was  all  manners  and  action:  Plato 
found  out  a  mean  betwixt  both.  But  they  only 
say  so  for  discourse'  sake.  Por  the  true  mean 
is  found  in  Socrates ;  and  Plato  is  more  Socra- 
tic  than  Pythagoric,  and  it  becomes  him  better. 
When  I  dance,  I  dance ;  when  I  sleep,  I  sleep : 
nay,  and  when  I  walk  alone  in  a  beautiful 
orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part  of  the 
time  taken  up  with  extrinsic  occurrences,  I 
some  other  part  of  the  time  call  them  back 
again  to  my  walk,  to  the  orohard,  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  solitude,  and  to  myself. 

Nature  has  with  a  motherly  tenderness  ob- 
served this,  that  the  actions  sne    itf.»«^v..,«^ 

•  •  •      J         <*  Nacarenaamt- 

bas  enjoined  us  for  our  necessity    dered  tboae  ac- 

should    be    also    pleasant   to  us;      tiona agreeable 

and  invites  us  to  them,  not  only  SndSaMijS- 
by  reason,  but  also  by  appetite:  aityofpcifbm- 
aud  'tis  injustice  to  corrupt  her    ^'*  ' 

laws.  When  I  see  both  Caerar  and  Alex- 
ander, in  the  thickest  of  their  greatest  bnsi- 


tbia  balance  to  a  porpeee  vwj  diffeMnt  from  that  .»..« 
Critolaus  applied  it  to,  if  we  m^j  judge  of  thia  balance  by 
what  Cicero  layi  of  iU^Tmte,  Qum.  ▼.  17. 

*  Laertiua;  U.  90. 

'  JSihietf  ii.  7. 
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Bees,  so  fully  enjoy  human  and  bodily  plea- 
Buresy  I  do  not  say  that  they  slackened  their 
souls,  but  wound  them  up  bieher  by  vigour  of 
courage,  subjecting  these  violent  employments 
and  laborious  thoughts  to  the  ordinarv  use  of 
life :  wise,  had  thev  believed  that  the  fast  was 
their  ordinary  employment ;  the  first,  their  ex- 
tnoidiiMry  /oc«t£n.  We  i^  great  fooU.  "  He 
has  passed  his  life  in  ease,"  say  we :  ''I  have 
done  nothing  to-day.''  What !  have  you  not 
lived  ?  'Tis  not  only  the  fundamental,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  your  occupations.  '*  Had  I 
been  nut  to  the  management  of  great  afiairs,  I 
should  have  shown  what  I  could  do."  Have 
ou  known  how  to  meditate,  and  manage  your 
ife?  yon  have  performed  the  greatest  work 
of  all :  for  a  man  to  shew  and  set  himself  out, 
nature  has  no  need  of  fortune ;  she  equally 
shews  herself  in  all  degrees,  and  behind  a  cur- 
tain, as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known 
how  to  compose  your  manners?  You  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  he  who  has  com- 
posed books.  Have  yon  known  how  to  Uike 
repose  7  Yon  have  done  more  than  he  who  has 
taken  cities  and  empires. 
The  great  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is 

to  know  how  to  live  to  purpose : 
JJ^J;;™^**  all  other  things,  to  reign,  to  lay 
piM*.       *       Qp  treasure,  to  build,  are  at  the 

most  but  mere  appendixes  and 
little  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  see  a  general 
of  an  army  at  the  fbot  of  a  breach  he  intends 
presently  to  assault,  giving  himself  up  entire  and 
firee  at  dinner  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his 
friends ;  and  Brutuc^  when  heaven  and  earth 
were  conspired  against  him  and  the  Roman 
UberW,  stealing  some  hour  of  the  night  from  his 
rounds  to  read  and  abridge  Polybius,  as  in  all 
security.'  'Tis  for  little  souls,  that  truckle 
under  the  weight  of  affairs,  not  to  know  how 
clearly  to  disengage  themselves,  and  not  to 
know  how  to  lay  them  aside,  and  take  them 
np  again: 

O  foitet,  p^onqM  putt 
If Mom  9mf9  yiti  I  nunc  viao  pelliu  com  i 
Crsa  insena  itenbimiu  squor.* 

**  Btmf«  tpirita,  who  with  me  hft?*  luffered  Mrrow, 
Diink  cant  awaj,  we'll  letup  ■eiU  to-morrow." 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest  that  the  theolo- 
gical and  sorbonical  wine,  and  their  feasts,  are 
turned  into  a  proverb,  I  find  it  reason  they 
should  dine  so  much  more  commodiouslv  and 
pleasantly,  as  they  have  profitably  and  seriously 
employed  the  morning  in  the  exercise  of  their 
schools :  the  consciousness  of  having  well  spent 
the  other  hours  is  the  just  and  savoury  sauce  of 
tables.  The  saees  lived  after  that  manner: 
and  that  inimitable  emulation  to  virtue,  which 
astonishes  us  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Cato, 

1  Plutareh,  to  viU, 

•  HoiBCt,  Od,  i.  7.  M« 

•  Cittn,  ie  Finik.^,  B, 

•  Ncpo%  III  vUd,  e.  S. 

•  See  Aolue  GeUiue.  vU.  I. 

•  Caceio,  *  OrmL  iL  0.S  hot  thb  fifan  to  Sdpio  the 


that  humour  of  theirs,  severe  even  to  trouble- 
someness,  did  thus  eently  submit  itself  and 
yield  to  the  laws  of  toe  human  condition,  both 
of  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  sect,  that  require  a  perfect  wise 
man  should  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in  the 
use  of  pleasures,  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life : — 
Cui  cor  sapiat,  ei  et  aapUti  palatus,^  '<  He 
that  has  a  learned  soul,  has  a  learned  palate 
too." 

Yielding  and  facility  do,  raetUinks,  wonder- 
fully honour,  and  best  become  a  sbx)ng  and 
generous  soul :  Epaminondas  did    «^,^^,^ 
not  think  that  to  dance,  sing,  and    sffiibUi^p^- 
*    ,  and  be  intent  upon  them,    eiij  becoming 
the  young  men  of  his  city,    ^^^ 


wi 


were  thinn  uat  did  any  way 
derogate  from'  the  honour  of  his  glorious  vic- 
tories, and  the  perfect  reformation  of  manners 
that  was  in  him.*  And  amongst  so  many  ad- 
mirable actions  of  Scipio,  the  grandfather,  a 
person  worthy  the  opinion  of  a  heavenly  ex- 
traction,' there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a 
greater  gprace  than  to  see  him. earnestly  and 
childishly  trifling,  in  gathering  and  choosing 
shells,'  and  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  upon 
the  sea-shore  with  Ladius ;  and,  if  it  was  bad 
weather,  amusing  and  pleasing  himself  by  re- 
presenting in  comedies,'  he  wrote,  the  meanest 
and  most  popular  actions  of  men ;  and  having 
his  head  full  of  that  wonderful  enterprize  of 
Hannibal  and  A&ica,  visiting  the  schools  in 
Sicily,  and  bebg  continually  present  at  the 
philosophical  lectures^  improving  himself  even 
to  the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.'  Nor 
is  there  any  thine  more  remarkable  in  Socrates, 
than  that,  old  as  oe  was,  he  found  time  to  make 
himself  be  instructed  in  dancing  and  playine 
upon  instruments,  and  tliOught  it  time  weU 
spent.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  seen  in  an 
extasy  standing  upon  his  fbet  a  whole  day  and 
a  nignt  together,  m  the  presence  of  all  the  Gre- 
cian army,  surprised  and  ravished  with  some 
profound  thougnt:  he  was  the  first  who,  among 
so  many  valiant  men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the 
relief  of  Alcibiades,  oppressed  witfc  .the  enemy, 
shielded  him  with  his  own  body,  and  disen- 
gaged him  from  the  crowd  by  absolute  force  of 
arm.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle, 
relieved  and  saved  Xenophon,  when  dismountea 
from  his  horse ;  and  who,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  Athens,  enraged  like  himself  at  so  unwortny 
a  spectacle,  first  presented  himself  to  rescue 
Theraroenes,  whom  the  thirty  tyrants  were 
having  dialed  to  execution  by  their  j^ards, 
and  oesistra  not  from  his  bold  enterpnze,  but 
at  the  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  himself, 
though  he  was  only  followed  by  two  more  in 
all.  He  has  been  seen,  when  courted  by  a 
beauty,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  yet  main- 

'lounger.    Indeed,  ia  the  editioo  of  168S,  Mootiigiie  epeeka 
of  hla. 
'  Thoee  of  Teienee,  in  the  eonpoaition  of  whidi  aeeordiag 

to  Soetonitu,  Seipio  (the  Younger,  howefcr,  not  the  Elder j 
end  hie  friend  Lerliue  had  •  teffe  ehare. 
*  LiTT,  ssix.  19. 
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tain  aaevere  abstiDence  in  time  of  need.  lie 
has  been  seen  continually  to  go  to  the  war,  and 
with  his  bare  feet  to  walk  upon  ice ;  to  wear 
the  same  robe  winter  and  summer ;  to  eorpafis 
all  his  companions  in  endurance  of  labour ;  and 
to  eat  no  more  at  a  feast  than  at  his  own  private 
dinner ;  he  was  seen  seven  and  twenty  years  to- 
gether to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  indocilitv 
of  hb  children,  and  tne  claws  of  his  wife,  with 
the  same  countenance;  and  in  the  end  calumny, 
tyranny,  imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison :  but 
was  he  invited  to  a  drinking  bout,  on  any  occa- 
sion of  civility  ?  he  was  also  the  man  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  advantage  remained ;  and 
ne  never  infused  to  play  at  cob-nut,  nor  to  ride 
the  hobby-horse  with  Uie  boys,  and  it  became 
him  well;  for  all  actions^  says  philosophy, 
equally  become,  and  equally  honour  a  wise 
man.  We  have  enough  wherewithal  to  do  it, 
and  we  ought  never  to  oe  weary  of  representing 
the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perrection.  There  are  very  few 
examples  of  life  full  and  pure ;  and  they  wrong 
QS  in  our  instruction  to  propose  to  us  every  day 
those  that  are  weak  and  imperfect,  scarce  good 
for  any  one  service,  that  pull  us  back,  and  that 
are  ratner  corrupters  than  correctors  of  manners. 
The  people  deceive  themselves  ;  a  man  goes 
much  more  easily  indeed  bv  the  ends,  where 
the  extremity  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop,  and 
guide,  than  oy  the  middle  way,  which  is  large 
and  open  ;  and  according  to  art,  than  accora- 
ing  to  nature ;  but  withal  much  less  nobly  and 
commendably. 

Grandeur  of  soul  consists  not  so  much  in 
mounting  and  in  proceeding  forward,  as  in 

knowing  how  to  govern  and  cir- 

mtaoTar"  cumscribe  itself.  It  takes  every 
•oai.  thing  for  great  that  b  enough ; 

and  shows  its  height  better  in 
loving  moderate  than  eminent  things.  There 
b  nothing  so  handsome  and  lawful  as  well  and 
duly  to  play  the  man ;  nor  science  so  hard  as 
well  to  know  how  to  live  this  life ;  and  of  all 
the  infirmities  we  have,  'tb  the  most  savage  to 
despise  our  being. 

whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  hb  sonl  abroad, 
let  him  do  it,  if  he  can,  when  the  body  b  ill  at 
ease,  to  preserve  it  from  the  contagion:  but 
otherwise  let  him,  on  the  contrary,  favour  and 
assbt  it,  and  not  refuse  to  participate  of  its 
natural  pleasures  and  delights  with  a  conjugal 
complacency ;  bringing  to  it  withal,  if  it  be 
wiser,  mo^ration.  lest  by  indiscretion  they 
should  confound  themselves  with  displeasures. 
Intemperance  b  the  pest  of  pleasure ;  and  tem- 
perance is  not  its  scourge,  but  its  seasoning : 
Eudoxus,  who  therein  established  the  sovereign 
good,  and  his  companions,  who  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  it,  tasted  it  in  its  roost  charming 
sweetness  by  the  means  of  temperance,  which  in 
them  was  singular  and  exemplary.' 

I  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  plea- 


>  LMTtiiu,  Tiii.  8S.    Ariatotle,  StMet,  x.  8. 
■  Cicero,  Tumo.  Qtuu.  It.  31. 


sure  with  an  eye  equally  regular:  ^^ 

Eodem  enim  vitio  est  effiido  to^behaminS 
animi  in  latitia,  quo  in  dolore  re^mrd  both  t» 
cantractio,  >  "  For  'tis  by  the  PJJ^  ■«»  ?»«• 
same  vice  that  we  dilate  our- 
selves in  mirth,  and  contract  in  sorrow,"  and 
equally  firm ;  but  the  one  gaily,  and  the  other 
severely,  and  according  to  what  it  b  able, 
to  be  as  careful  to  restrain  the  one  as  to  ex- 
tend the  other.  The  judging  rightly  of  goods 
brings  along  with  it  the  judging  soundly  of 
evils;  and  pain  has  something  not  to  be  avoided 
in  its  tender  beginnings,  and  pleasure  has 
something  that  may  be  avoidea  in  its  ex- 
cessive end.  Plato^  couples  them  together, 
and  will  that  it  should  be  equally  the  office 
of  fortitude  to  fight  against  pain,  and  against 
the  immoderate  and  cliarming  blaftdishmeDts 
of  pleasure  :  they  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when,  and  as  much  ss 
he  needs,  whether  city,  man,  or  beast,  b  very 
happy.  The  first  b  to  be  taken  pb3'sica]ly  and 
upon  necessity,  more  scarcely ;  the  other  for 
thirst,  but  not  to  drunkenness.  Pain,  pleasure, 
love,  hatred,  are  the  first  things  that  a  child  is 
sensible  of:  i(  when  reason  comes,  they  apply 
themselves  to  it,  that  is  virtue. 

I  have  a  peculiar  method  of  my  own  ;  I  pass 
over  my  time,  when  it  is  ill  and 
uneasy;   but  when  'tis  good,  I    2iJjnJldr«f 
will  not  pass  it  over.    I  savour    uic. 
and  stick  to  it ;  a  man  must  run 
over  the  ill,  and  insbt  upon  the  good.    This 
ordinary  phrase  of  pastime,  and  passing  away 
the  time,  represents  the  custom  of  that  wise 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  cannot  have  a 
better  accpunt  of  their  lives,  than  to  let  them 
run  out  and  slide  away,  to  pass  them  over,  and 
to  baulk  them,  and,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
take  no  notice  of  them,  and  to  shun  them,  as  a 
thing  of  troublesome  and  contemptible  quality : 
but  I  know  it  to.be  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
find  it  both  valuable  and  commodious,  even  in 
its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now  enjoy  it ;  and 
nature  has  delivered  it  into  our  hanas,  furnished 
with  such  and  so  favourable  circumstances,  Aat 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  it  be  trouble- 
some to  us,  or  slide  unnrofitably  away  :  Stulti 
vita  ingrata  esty  trepiaa  est^  tota  in  Jutuntm 
fertur:*  ''^The  life  of  a  fool  b  uneasy,  timorous, 
and  wholly  bent  upon  the  future."     Neverthe- 
less, I  compose  myself  to  lose  mine   without 
regret,  but  withal  as  a  thing  that  b  loseable  by 
its  condition,  not  that  b  troublesome  or  impor- 
tunate :  neitlier  properly  does  it  well  become 
any  not  to  be  displeased  when  they  die,  except- 
ing such  as  are  pleased  to  live.    There  b  eood  , 
husbandry  in  enjoying  it :  I  enjoy  it  doubb  to  { 
what  others  do  ;  for  the  measure  in  fmitioD 
depends  more  or  less  on  our  application  to  it. 
Now,  especially,  that  I  perceive  mine  to  be  so  ! 
short  in  time,  I  would  extend  it  in  weight;  1  '' 
would  stop,  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  oy  ^ 


0: 


'  Lawtt  i. 

*  8enect>  Bpist.  15. 
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suddennefls  of  m^  seizing  upon  it ;  and  by  the 
vigour  of  using  it  compensate  the  speed  of  its 
running  away :  by  how  much  the  possession  of 
living  IS  more  short,  I  roust  take  it  so  much 
deeper  and  more  full. 

Others  are  sensible  of  the  sweetness  of  con- 
tentment and  of  prosperity ;  I  feel  it  too  as  well 
as  they,  but  not  as  it  slides  and  passes  by ; 
a  man  ousbt  to  study,  taste,  and  ruminate  upon 
it,  to  render  worthy  thanks  to  him  that  grants 
it  to  us.  They  enjoy  the  other  pleasures  as  they 
do  that  of  sleep,  without  knowing  it.  To  the 
end  that  even  sleep  itself  should  not  so  stupidly 
escape  from  me,  I  nave  formerly  caused  myself 
to  be  disturbed  in  mv  sleep,  that  I  might  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  and  savour  it.  I 
consult  myself  about  a  contentment ;  I  do  not 
skim,  but  sound  it :  and  bend  my  reason,  now 
^wn  perverse  and  ill-humoured,  to  entertain 
It.  Do  I  find  myself  in  calm  composedness  ? 
Is  there  any  pleasure  that  tickles  me?  I  do  not 
suffer  it  to  dally  with  my  senses  only ;  I  asso- 
ciate my  soul  to  it  too ;  not  there  to  engage 
herself,  but  therein  to  take  delight ;  not  there 
to  lose  herself,  but  to  be  present  there ;  and 
employ  her  on  her  part  to  view  herself  in  this 
prosperous  estate,  to  weieh,  esteem,  and  amplify 
Its  nappiness :  she  reckons  how  much  she 
stands  indebted  to  Qod,  to  be  in  repose  of  con- 
science and  other  intestine  passions;  to  have 
the  body  in  its  natural  disposition,  oxtlerly  and 
competently  enioyine  the  soft  and  flattering 
functions,  by  which  he  of  his  bounty  is  pleased 
to  recompense  the  sufferings  wherewith  his  jus- 
tice, at  bis  good  pleasure,  does  scourge  and 
chastise  us ;  how  great  a  benefit  it  is  to  her  to 
be  so  seated,  that  which  way  soever  she  turns 
her  eye,  the  heaven  is  calm  and  serene  about 
her ;  no  desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  that  troubles 
the  air ;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  that  her  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
without  offence.  This  consideration  takes  great 
lustre  from  the  comparison  of  different  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  it  is  that  I  propose  to 
myself,  in  a  thousand  aspects,  those  whom  for- 
tune, or  their  own  error,  torment  and  whirl 
about,  and  moreover  those  nearer  me,  that  so 
negligently  and  incuriously  receive  their  good 
fortune:  these  are  men  who  pass  away  their 
time  indeed ;  they  pass  over  the  present  and 
that  which  tney  possess,  to  look  after  hope  and 
vain  shadows  ana  images,  which  fancy  puts  into 
their  heads, 

Morta  obita  wulm  fiuna  est  Tolitaiv  figviM, 
Aot  qua  lopttM  dslttdimt  wmnm  mbmw  t> 

<•  Sodi  thapm,  thcj  uy,  that  dead  men'a  ■pirifei  hftf«, 
Or  tbOM  in  drMsu  our  drowtj  wiim  deeeive  t'* 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight  according 
as  they  are  pursued.  The  fruit  and.  aim  of  their 


Aintid,  X.  041. 
*  Arrimn,  de  Bitped,  Ale*,  r.  sO. 
'  Lucan,  ti.  057.    Th«  poet  iipe«ka  here  of 
«M  »lto(cther  m  actiTe  and  indmugablc  as  Aleaanderl 
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pursuit  is  to  pursue ;  as  Alexander  said,  that 
the  end  of  his  labour  was  to  labour :' 

Hil  actum  credena,  com  quid  aupereaaet  agendom.* 
"  Thinking  nonght  done,  if  ought  waa  left  to  do." 

For  my  part,  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it, 
such  as  It  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  it  upon 
us.  I  do  not  desire  it  should  be  without  the 
necessity  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and  I  should 
think  to  offend  no  less  excusably  to  wish  this 
necessity  had  been  double:  Sapiens  dwUia* 
rum  naturaUum  qtumtor  acerrimus^  ''  A  wise 
man  seeks  with  avidity  natural  riches;"  nor 
that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  putting 
onl^  a  littie  of  that  drug  into  our  mouths,  by 
which  Epimenides  took  away  his  appetite,  and 
kept  himself  alive  ;*  nor  that  a  man  should 
stupidly  create  children  with  his  fingers  or 
heels;  but  rather,  with  reverence  I  speak  it, 
that  we  might  voluptuously  create  them  with 
our  finders  and  heels;  not  that  the  body 
should  be  without  desire,  and  void  of  deliffht : 
these  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  complaints. 
I  accept  kindly,  and  with  acknowledgment, 
what  nature  has  done  for  me ;  am  well  pleased 
with  it  and  proud  of  it.  A  man  does  wrong  to 
the  great  and  omnipotent  giver,  to  refuse,  dis- 
annul, and  disfigure  his  gift ;  he  has  made  every 
thing  well :  Omnia  qua  secundum  naturam 
sunt  tutimatione  digna  sunt.*  **  All  things 
that  are  according  to  nature  are  worthy  of 
esteem." 

Of  philosophical  opinions,  I  more  willingly 
embrrce  those  that  are  the  most  solid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  human,  and  most  our  own  ;  my 
discourse  is  suitable  to  my  man- 
neni,  low  and  humble ;  philosophy  g|j  fiTSSSt- 
plays  the  child,  to  my  notion,  ment. 
when  she  puts  herself  upon  her 
ergos,  to  prove :  that  'tis  a  barbarous  alliance 
to  marry  the  divine  with  the  earthly,  the  rea- 
sonable with  the  unreasonable,  the  severe  with 
the  indulgent,  the  honest  with  the  dishonest : 
that  pleasure  is  a  brutish  auality,  unworthy  to 
be  tasted  by  a  wise  man ;  tiiat  the  sole  pleasure 
he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  ftur  young 
wife,  is  the  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform 
an  action  according  to  order,  as  to  put  on  bis 
boots  for  a  profitable  journey.  Oh,  that 'his 
followers  had  no  more  nght,  or  nerve,  or  jnioc, 
in  getting  their  wives'  maidenheads,  than  in 
these  lessons. 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  both 
her  master  and  ours :  he  values,  as    ^^^   ^,_ 
heought,  bodily  pleasure;  but  he    mTSmh!^ 
prefers  that  of  the  soul,  as  having    vaitM.  thovgh 
more  force,  constancy,  fecility,    {^JJJJ^JS*** 
variety,  and  dignity.    This,  ac-    mind, 
cordine  to  him,  goes  by  no  means 
alone  (ne  is  not  so  fantastic),  but  only  it  goea 


*  Seneca,  B^.  119. 

*  Laertios,  in  vitA, 

*  Cicero,  de  Fimib.  iii.  6 ;  where  the  aenaa  ia  the 
though  not  in  the  very  arorda  quoted  bj  Montaigne. 
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fint ;  temperance  in  him  is  the  moderathz,  not 
the  advenary  of  pleasure.    Nature  is  a  eentle 

fnide,  bat  not  more  gentle  than  prudent  andjost : 
ntrandum  eft  in  rerum  mUttramf  ei  pemttu 
qtdd  eapotttdet  pervidendum.^  "  A  man  must 
search  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine 
what  she  requires/'  I  hunt  after  the  print  of 
her  foot  throuehout,  but  we  have  confounded 
it  with  artificiiu  traces ;  and  that  academic  and 
peripatetic  sovereign  gfood,  which  is  <'  to  live 
according  to  it,*'  becomes  bv  this  means  hard  to 
limit  and  explain;  and  that  of  the  Stoics, 
cousin^germain  to  it,  which  is  ''  to  consent  to 
nature.  Is  it  not  an  error  to  esteem  any  actions 
less  worthy,  because  they  are  necessary  ?  and 
yet  they  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  head  that  it 
IS  not  a  convenient  marriage  of  pleasure  with 
necessity,  to  which,  says  an  ancient,  the  gods 
do  always  consent.  To  what  end  do  we  dis- 
member by  divorce,  a  building  united  by  so 
joint  and  brotherly  a  correspondence  ?  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  repair  and  strengthen  it  by 
mutual  offices :  let  the  mind  rouse  and  quicken 
the  heaviness  of  the  body,  and  the  body  stop 
and  fix  the  levity  of  the  soul :  Qtd,  velut  sum' 
mum  bonumf  hmdai  anima  naturam,  e/,  tan- 
quam  malum j  naturam  camU  accusatf  profecto 
et  animam  camaUter  appetity  et  camem  car- 
naliter  fugit ;  quoniam  id  vanitate  sentit 
humanay  mm  veritate  divina,^  ''  He  that  com- 
mends the  nature  of  the  soul  as  the  supreme 
ffood,  and  accuses  the  nature  of  the  flesh  as  evil, 
does  certainly  both  carnally  affect  the  soul,  and 
carudUy  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is  so  possessed 
through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine 
truth/'  In  this  present  which  Ood  has  made 
us,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  our  care ;  we 
stand  accountable  even  to  a  hair :  and  'tis  no 
slight  commission  to  man,  to  conduct  man  ac- 
cording to  his  condition;  'tis  express,  plain, 
and  the  principal  injunction  of  all,  and  the 
Creator  has  seriously  and  strictly  enjoined  it. 
Authority  has  alone  the  power  to  work  upon 
common  understandings,  and  is  of  more  weight 
in  a  foreign  language;  and  therefore  let  us 
again  cha^  with  it  in  this  place :  StuUiti^ 
proprium  quis  non  dixerit  ignave  et  contuma- 
citerjaeere  qu4B  ^acienda  sunt^  et  alio  corpus 
impeuerej  aUo  animum ;  distrahique  inter  di- 
versisdmos  motus  7^  "  Who  will  not  say  that  it 
is  the  property  of  folly,  slothfully  and  contu- 
maciously to  perform  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
to  bend  the  body  one  way,  and  the  mind 
another,  and  to  be  distracted  betwixt  quite 
different  motions  ?" 

To  make  this  apparent,  get  one  of  these  fel- 
lows one  day  to  tell  you  what  whimsies  and 
imaginations  he  puts  mto  his  pate,  and  upon 
the  account  of  which  he  diverted  lus  thoughts 
from  a  good  dinner,  and  complains  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  eating :.  you  will  find  there  is 


>  Cieero,  de  Finib,  ▼.  l8. 

s  St.  August,  de  doit,  DH,  lb.  6. 

*  Scaaca,  Spiai.  74. 


nothing  so  insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  joor  table 
as  this  wise  meditation  of  his  soul  (for  the  most 
part  we  had  better  sleep  than  wake  to  the  pur- 
pose we  do) ;  and  that  his  discoonee  and  no- 
tions are  not  worth  your  partridge-pie.  Though 
they  were  the  raptures  of  Archimedes  himself 
what  then  ?  I  do  not  here  speak  of^  nor  mix 
with,  the  rabble  of  as  ordinaiy  men,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desirea  that  divert 
as,  those  venerable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardour 
of  devotion  and  religion,  to  a  constant  and  con- 
scientious meditation  of  divine*  things,  who  by 
a  lively  endeavour,  and  vehement  nope,  pro- 
fessing the  use  of  the  eternal  nourishment,  the 
final  aim,  and  last  step  of  Christian  desires^  ihe 
sole,  constant,  and  incorruptible  pleasore,  dis- 
dain to  apply  themselves  to  our  necessitoas, 
fluid,  and  ambiguous  conveniences,  and  easily 
resign  to  the  body  the  care  and  use  of  sensual 
and  temperate  feeding.  Tis  a  privileged  studj. 
I  have  ever  amongst  us  observed  supereelestud 
opinions,  and  subterranean  manners^  to  be  of 
singular  accord. 

^sop,  that  great  man,  saw  his  master  make 
water  as  he  walked :  "  What," 
said  he,  "  must  we  then  dung  as    ''^fr^^^^j 
we  run  V*    Let  us  manage  our    JJ^VblSi 
time  as  well  as  we  can,  there  will    what  he  is. 
yet  remain  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  idle  and  ill  employed:  the  mind  has  no 
other  hours  wherein  it  would  willingly  do  its 
business,  without  disassociating  itself  unom  the 
body,  in  that  little  space  it  ne^s  for  its  neces- 
sity.   They  will  put  themselves  out  of  them- 
selves, and  escape  from  being  men  ^  'tis  folly  ,* 
instead  of  transtorminff  themselves  mto  angels, 
they  transform  themselves  into  beasts :  instead 
of  elevating,  abase  themselves.  These  transcen- 
dant  humours  affright  me,  like  high  and  inac- 
cessible clifi  and  precipices ;  ana  nothing  is 
bard  for  me  to  digest  in  the  life  of  Socrates  hut 
his  ecstacies  and  communication  with  demons, 
nothing  so  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which 
they  say  he  was  called  divine ;  and  of  oar  sci* 
ences,  those  seem  to  me  the  most  terrestrial  and 
low  that  are    highest   mounted|  and  I^  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  u  the  life  of 
Alexander  as  his  fancies  about  his  immortalisa- 
tion.    Philotas  pleasantly  quipt  him  in  his  an- 
swer :  Alexander  had  conpatulated  himself  by 
letter,  concemins  the  oracte  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
who  had  placed  him  amongst  the  gods ;  *^Upon 
thy  account  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Philotss, 
"  but  the  men  are  to  be  pitied  who  are  to  live 
with  a  man,  and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and 
is  not  contented  with  tne  measure  of  a  man  :"* 

DiU  to  minoram  qood  gem,  iaip«M.* 

**  8o  Tou  the  power  dirine  obey, 
UioUt  mortala  wide  yoa'U  •pretd  jow  wmy." 

The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the 


*  PUnudus.  in  vUd. 

^  QuintUB  Curtiu*.  ti.  9. 

•  Hormt.  04.  iii.  6,  5. 
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aonoured  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city  is 
conformable  to  my  notion ; 

*'  The  mora  thoa  aekoovledgwt  tb jatlf  aaa, 
The  iqora  thou  aeemest  a  god."' 

*Tis  an  abtolote,  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine  per* 
fection,  for  a  man  to  know  how  loyaUy  to  enjoy 
his  being.  We  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason 
we  do  not  understand  the  nse  of  our  own ;  and 
go  ont  of  oarselves,  becaase  we  know  not  how 
to  reside  there.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  go 
upon  stilts,  for  when  upon  stilts  we  must  yet 
walk  upon  our  less ;  and,  when  seated  upon 
the  most  elevated  tiirone  in  the  world,  we  are 
still  but  seated  upon  our  breech.  The  Surest 
lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  whieh  regakurly 

1  Pluttrch,  in  n/4. 


accommodate  themselves  to  the  common  and 
human  model,  without  miracle,  without  extra 
vagance.  But  old  age  stands  a  little  in  need 
of  a  more  gentle  treatment.  Let  us  recoramend 
it  to  that  God,  the  protector  of  health  apd  wis- 
dom, but,  withal,  a  wisdom  gay  and  sociable. 

Frai  jMtratie  et  Talido  mUu, 
Latoe,  donee,  et,  pteeor,  lotcfrm 

Cam  mente :  nee  turpem  Mnectam 
Degere,  nee  dthen  eerentem.* 

«*  Nor  eek  I  more  thaa  eenee  tad  health. 
Still  to  eqioy  m7  preeent  wealth. 
From  age  and  itt  its  weakaeta  free, 
O,  eon  of  Jore,  prcserr'd  bt  thee. 
Give  me  to  atrtke  the  Innetul  lyre. 
And  thoa  mj  lateat  eong  inapire." 


*  Honn,Od.i,Sl,17. 
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MoRTAiONB,  in  the  third  book  of  hb  Eaiayi^ 
chap,  iz.,  spMks  of  hit  travel  and  partien- 
larly  of  bis  vitit  to  Rome.  It  being  knowny 
then,  that  onr  author  had  made  joorneye 
throngh  Switzerland,  through  Grermany,  and 
through  Italy,  it  was  matter  of  natural  tnrprixe 
that  80  close  an  obeerrer,  a  writer  who  had 
filled  hit  Essavi  with  such  continnal  domestie 
and  personal  details,  should  have  drawn  up  no 
account  of  his  travels ;  but,  as  no  trace  of  any 
such  work  was  discovered  for  180  years  amr 
his  death,  the  matter  was  thought  no  more  of. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  Pru- 
nis,  a  Regular  Canon  of  Chancelade,  in  Peri- 
gordj  was  making  researches  throngh  that 
province  relative  to  a  History  of  rarigord, 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Among  other 
places,  he  visited  the  old  Chateau  de  Mon- 
taigne, at  this  time  the  property  of  M.  le  Comte 
de  Seg^r  de  la  Roquette,  a  descendant,  in  the 
sixth  G;eneration,  from  Eleanora  de  Montaigne, 
only  oaoghter  of  our  Essayist.  Upon  making 
an  application  here  to  inspect  any  archives 
that  tne  family  might  possess,  he  was  diown 
an  old  coffer,  containing  a  variety  of  papers, 
long  since  laid  by  and  forgotten,  which  ne  was 
informed  he  might  make  ymt  use  of  he  pleased. 
AmoAg  them  he  discovered  the  orijg^nal  nwnn* 
script  of  the  Journey  of  Montaigne,  in  all 
prooability  the  only  copy  in  existence.  He 
obtained  permission  from  M.  de  Segur  to  take 
the  manuscript  away  with  him,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  mature 
examination.  After  having  thoroughly  con« 
vinced  himself  of  its  eenumeness,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  corrobo- 
rating his  own  conviction  by  the  opinfon  of 
the'men  of  letters  there.  The  msnuscript  was 
carefully  examined  by  several  literary  gentle- 
men of  note,  and  more  especially  by  M.  Cap- 
peronnier.  Librarian  to  the  King's  Library ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  recognised  as  the 
genuine  manuscript  of  Montaigne's  Journey. 

This  manuscript  fomis  a  small  folio  volume, 
of  278  pages.      The   hand-writing  and  the 


paper  ineontestaUy  belonff  to  tbe  teltar  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Aa  to  the  styk^  thera 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  in  every  page  yea 
recognise  the  fUKvet^  the  frankness,  and  the 
foree  of  expression,  whiek  stamp  aU  Moa«. 
taigne's  writings  as  with  a  siffnet,  marking 
them  for  his  own.  One  part  of  Uie  manuscript 
rather  more  than  a  third,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  domestic,  who  acted  as  seeretary 
to  Montaigne^  and  who  always  epeaks  of  hia 
master  in  the  third  person :  out  it  is  obviona 
that  he  wrote  to  Montaigne's  dictation,  for 
each  page  teems  with  onr  Essayist's  peculiar 
manner  and  expressions ;  and  here  and  there 
we  come  upon  a  touch  of  that  delightinl  egotism 
which  Montaigne  so  often  displays,  and  whSek 
never  sat  so  amiably  and  so  well  on  any  writer 
before  or  since.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript, 
where  Montaigne  speaks  in  the  first  penon, 
iis  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken,  and  soocessfbUy,  to  Terify ; 
and  of  this  portion  more  than  one-half  is  is 
Italian.  At  the  beginning  of  the  maanscripl 
one  or  two  pages  are  wanting,  and'  appear  to 
have  been  torn  off.  The  nwnuscript  thus  hap- 
pily discovered  had  evidently  not  received  any 
sort  of  oorreetioB  on  the  part  of  Montaigne 
after  it  was  once  written ;  and  it  required  mncb 
time  and  infinite  pains  to  decipher  it,  so  mise- 
rable was  the  hand-writing  or  the  Secretary, 
and  so  indicrously  inaoenrate,  irregnlar,  ana 
various,  the  orthography  of  the  master.  A  cor- 
rect copy,  however,  having  at  length  been 
realised,  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  M. 
Capperonnier  and  several  other  zealous  and 
competent  persons,  this  copy  was  placed  in  the 
hanos  of  M.  de  Qnerbn,  who,  assisted  by  M. 
Jamet  the  yonniper,  added  a  variety  of  note% 
explaining  the  obsolete  words  and  exptessionsy 
and  giving  historical .  notices  of  many  of  the 
persons  and  events  referred  to. 

The  object  which  induced  Montaigpe  thus, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  leave  his  family 
and  undertake  a  journey  of  seventeen  monthr 
duration,  seems  principally  to  have  been  the 
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improvement  of  his  health;  a  desire  to  see 
whether  the  mineral  waters  of  Lorraine,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tascany,  would  be  more  successful 
in  removing  his  mafady,  the  stone,  than  those 
of  France  had  proved.  The  details  whieh  he 
is  constantly  giving  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
these  various  waters  are  sometimes  rather 
tiresome  and  distasteful;  and  had  Montaigne 
revised  the  manuscript,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  mate- 
riallv  abridged  much  of  this  portion  of  his 
worK.  A  fter  all,  it  is  interesting,  as  illustrative 
of  the  man;  and,  indeed,  the  other  personal 
details  which  abound  in  the  Essays,  have  been 
regarded  by  very  many  readers  as  by  no  means 
the  least  entertaming  portion  of  that  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  M.  de  Querlon's 
Discaun  Preliminaire  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  portion  of  the  present 
edition  equally  complete  with  the  rest,  and  as 
an  agreeable  Commentary  not  only  upon  the 
Journey,  but  upon  our  traveller : — 

''A  repoquedu  voyage  de  Montaigne  en  Italie, 
1580,  cette  belle  contree,  couverte  des  ruines  et 
des  debris  de  Tantiquit^,  6toit  encore  depnis 
deux  Slides  devenue  la  patrie  des  arts.    Elle 
^toit  enrich ie  des  travaux  de  Palladio,  de  Vi- 
gnolc,  de  Michel-Ange,  de  Raphael,  de  Jules 
Ilomain,  du  Correge,  du  Titien,  de  Paul  Vero- 
nese, du  Tintoret,  &c.  II  est  vrai  que  TAlgarde, 
Ie  Guide,   TAlbane,  le  Dominiquin,  Lafranc, 
Pietre  de  Cortone,  Annibal  Carrache,  et  une 
foule  d'autres  grands  maitres,  qui  suivirentde 
prds  les  premiers,  n'avbient  point  encore  prod uit 
ce  nombre  infini  d'ouvrages  en  tons  genres  qui 
d^corent  les  ^glises  et  les  palais  d' Italie.     Le 
Pape  qui  regjnoit  alors,  Gr^goire  XIII.,  s'^toit 
bf*aucoup  moins  occupy  des  arts  de  decoration  et 
d'agrdment,  que  d'^tablissemens  utiles  et  de 
quelques  ouvrages  publics.    Sixte-Quint,  son 
successeur,  61  u  quatre  ans  apr^s  ce  voyage,  em^ 
bell  it  beaucoup  plus  Rome,  en  moins  de  six  ans 
que  dura  son  regne,  que  n'avoit  fait  Gr^goire 
XIII.   pendant  plus  de  douze  de  pontiHcat. 
Ccpendant  cette  capitale,  ainsi  que  Florence  et 
Venise,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres  villes  visitees 
par  Montaigne,  avoient  d^s-lors  de  quoi  remplir 
toute  Tattention  des  voyageurs,  par  les  ridiesses 
et  les  monuraens  de  toute  esp^ce  que  les  arts  y 
avoient  d^ja  r^pandus.     Montaigne  y  trouva 
done  de  quoi  s'occuper.    Avec  une  imagination 
aussi  vive  que  celle  qui  perce  dans  ses  Essais, 
et  d'une  tournure  pittoresnue,  pouvoit-il  voir 
froid^ment  les  arts  de  la  Grece  dont  il  ^toit  en- 
tour6  ?    Si  le  journal  de  son  voyage  contient 
pen  de  ces  descriptions  de  statues,'  de  tableaux, 
d'autres  monumens  dont   tons  les  voyageurs 
modernes  ohargent  luocessivement  leurs  rela- 
tions, (la  pliipart  en  se  r6p6tant  ou  se  copiant 
let  uns  les  autres) :  c'est,  comme  il  le  dit,  qu'il 
y  avoit  d^s  ce  tems-l^  des  livres  oik  tout  cela  se 


I  II  dit  qu«  ctf  Mni  Im  Statues  fui  lui  ont  le  otue  mgrUe  6, 
Rome.  11  eomparoit  done  notre  phUp«ophe ;  u  aToic  done 
!•  MnCimeiit  des  arto. 

I  Aiuoard'hui  I'on  admire  trop.tt  U  plOpvt  de  not  phUo- 


tronvoit ;  c'est  encore  qa'il  ne  Toyoh  qoe  pomi 
soi,  on  qu'il  n'entroit  pmnt  dans  sob  piaa  d'ob- 
servation  de  fiure  montre  des  imprcosifins  que  let 
objets  faisoient  sar  Ini,  ni  de  se  parer  de  eoo- 
noissances  dont  il  laisMit  Im    poanessf 
artistes.     Mais  il  paroit  qoe  toos  lea 
monumens,  que  toos  les  restes  des 
I'avoient  singuli^rement  frapp^.     C*est-I4  qo'fl 
cherchoit  la  genie  de  Rome  qui  Ini  etoii  a  pre- 
sent, qu'il  avoit  mteux  senti,  mieax  apperga  qoe 
personne  dans  les  toits  des  Romsms  qoi  hu 
etoienl  iamiliers,  et  particulierement  dans  eeax 
de  Plutarque.     II  le  vo^oit  oe  eenie  lespua 
encore  sous  les  vastes  ruines  de  m  capitale  d« 
monde.    Jamais  peut-etre  on  ne  Ta  eon^a  ni 
represent^,  d'aucune  maniere,  anssi  ft>rteiiieBt, 
qu'il  Test  dans  ses  belles  reflexions sor  rimmeoae 
tombeau  de  Rome.    II  est  sAr  an  moins  qae  dans 
le  grand  nombre  de  relations,  de  descriptioiit  en 
toutes  langoes,  qu'on  a  des  anciens  restes  on 
des  mines  de  cette  ville,  rien  n'approehe  de  eet 
Eloquent  morceau,  rien  ne   donne  one 
grande  idee  du  siege  de  I'empire  Romain. 
"  Avant  de  lire  ces  reflexions,  on  verm 
ment  Montaigne,  avec  des  cartes  et  des  livrea, 
avoit  6tudie  cette  ville,  et  Ton  oonoevia  qoe  pea 
de  voyageurs  I'ont  mieux  pu  voir,  avant  on  meme 
aprds  lui.    On  ne  pent  douter  encore  qu'il  n'e&t 
partag^  son  attention  entre  Tancienne  Rome  et 
la  nouveUe ;  qu'il  n'eiit  ^galement  bien  examine 
les  restes  de  la  |;randeur  fiomaine,  et  les  eglises, 
les  palais,  les  jardins  modernes,  avec  tons  les 
embellissemens  dont  ils  etoient  deja  decores. 
Si  du  pen  de  descriptions  de  Rome  et  de  ses  envi- 
rons qu'il  a  mises  dans  son  journal,  on  inferoit 
que  le  godt  des  arts  lui  manquoit,  on  se  trbm- 
peroit  evidemment.  puisque,  pour  ne  point  e'en 
faire  une  t&che,  il  renvoye  anx  livres,  ainai 
qu'on  Ta  ddia  dit.    Les  statues  antiques  de  Flo- 
rence (la  ville  qu'il  vit  le  mieux,  apres  Rome), 
et  les  chefe-d'oeuvres  de  son  6cole,  ne  Ini  ^loint 
point  6chapp6s.     II  ne  marque  point  une  admi- 
ration outree  pour  Venise,  ou  d  ne  resta  que 
sept  jours,  parce  qu'il  s'^toit  propose  de  revoir 
cette  belle  ville  k  son  aise ;  mais  on  remarquera 
que  Montaigne,  sans  ^tre  insensible  aux  belles 
choses,  6toit  assez  sombre  adinirateur.'    Ce  oui 
paroit  le  toucher  le  plus,  oe  sont  les  beauty  les 
varietes  locales,  un  site  agr^able  ou  sing^iier, 
quelquefois  la  vue  d'un  lieu  desert  et  sauvage, 
ou  des  terreinft  bien  cultiv6s,  I'aspect  imposant 
des  montagnes,  6tc,  &c.    Cependant  I'lustoiie 
naturelle  u°entre  pour  rien  dans  ses  observations, 
s'il  n'est  question  d'eaux  min^rales :  les  arbres. 
les  plantes,  les  animaux  I'occupent  tort  pea.    Ii 
se  repentit  k  la  v6rit6  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  sur  la 
route  de  Florence  le  Volcan  de  Pietra  maloj 
qu'il  laissa  par  pur  oubli,  sans  se  d^toumer. 
On  le  voit  assez  curieux  des  machines  hydmu* 
liques  et  autres,  et  de  toutes  les  inventions  utiles. 
II  en  d^crit  meme  quelques-unes,  et  ses 


eophn,  on  de  eenx  qui,  pumi  noai,  en  preonent  le  nom,  ne 
•e  d^fcndent  pea  plut  que  !«■  mutres  d*un  Motiment  qui  ne 
prouve  point  tuute  r^cendiae  d'ceprit  que  Poa  rondnit  kneo 
montrcr. 
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tfons,  poar  n'Stre  pas  fort  claires,  poor  manqner 
sonvent  de  precision,  parce  que  les  termes  ap- 
pareminent  lui  manqaoient,  n'en  prouvent  pas 
moins  son  attrait,  son  eoiit  pour  ce  ^enre  de 
curiosites.  Un  autre  ODJet  d'obeervation  plus 
conforme  k  sa  philosophie,  c'etoient  les  moeurs  et 
les  usages  des  peuples,  des  oontrees,  des  condi- 
tions differenteSy  qu'U  consideroit  avec  un  8oin 
particulier.  II  voulut  voir  et  entretenir  quelques 
courtisanes  k  Rome,  k  Florence,  k  Yenise,  et  ne 
crut  point  cet  ordre  indigne  de  son  attention. 
II  aimoit  naturellement  le  commerce  des  femmes; 
mais  comme  il  fut  toujours  bien  plus  r6gle  dans 
ses  moeurs,  ou  plus  chaste  dans  sa  personne  que 
dans  ses  Merits,  qu'il  etoit  assez  maitre  de  ses 
sens,  et  qu'il  etoit  fort  attentif  sur  sa  sante,  la 
continence,  k  pres  de  cinquante  ans,  ne  dut  pas 
lui  couter  beaucoup.  A  Tegard  de  la  galanterie 
a  laquelle  sa  pbilosopbie  ne  Pavoit  pas  fait  re- 
noncer,  comme  on  le  yerra  dans  son  s^jour 
aux  bains  de  Lucques,  il  s'en  permettoit  un  pen 
selon  Toccasion  et  les  circonstances. 

"  Montaigne  au  reste  avoit  toutes  les  qualit^s 
necessaires  k  un  voyageur.  Naturellement  sobre 
et  pen  sensible  au  plaisir  de  la  table,  pen  diffi- 
cile sur  le  choiz  ou  sur  I'appret  des  alimens, 
quoiqu'assez  friand  de  poisson,  il  s'accommodoit 
partout  de  ce  qu'il  trouvoit;  il  se  confornioit 
sans  peine  au  go{it,  aux  usages  diff^rens  de  tous 
les  lieux  qu'il  rencontroit:  cette  Tari6t^  mSme 
etoit  un  plaisir  de  plus  pour  lui.  Veritable 
cosmopolite,  qui  regardoit  tous  les  hommes 
comme  ses  concitoyens  naturels,  il  n'etoit  pas 
moins  accommodant,  moins  ais6  dans  le  com- 
merce de  la  Tie.  II  aimoit  beaucoup  la  conver- 
sation, et  il  trouvoit  bien  k  se  satisfaire  cbez 
une  nation  spirituelle  ou  sa  reputation  Tavoit 
devanc^,  et  lui  avoit  fait  des  amis.  Loin  d'y 
porter  cette  prevention  que  Ton  reprocbe  aux 
Franfois  de  trop  laisser  voir  aux  etrangers,  il 
comparoit  leurs  usages  aux  notrcs,  et  quand  les 
premiers  lui  paroissoient  pr^valoir,  il  en  conve- 
noit  sans  h^siter.  Ainsi  sa  franchise  ne  pouvoit 
manquer  de  le  rendre  tr^s-agreable  a  ceux 
memes  qui  ne  s'en  piquoient  pes  autaht  que  lui. 
Ajoutons  a  tous  ces  avantages  Thabitude  du 
cneval,  si  commode  pour  lui  qui  souflroit  diffi- 
cilement  les  voitures,  et  par  cette  heureuse 
habitude,  un  corps  capable  de  fatigues  qui  lui 
iaisoit  supporter  et  les  mauvais  eites,  et  le 
changement  d'air  presqne  continue!,  et  toutes 
les  autrcs  incommodites  des  voyages. 

'<  Montaigne  voyageoit  comme  il  ecrivoit :  ce 
n'etoit  ordinairement  ni  la  reputation  des  lieux, 
ni  moins  encore  un  plan  forme  de  suivre  telle 
ou  telle  partie  pour  la  connoitre  exactement, 
ni  la  marche  des  autres  voyageurs,  qui  regloient 
la  sienne  ;  il  suivoit  pen  les  routes  onlinaires, 
et  I'on  ne  volt  pas  que  dans  ses  voyages  (ex- 

*  ICtltelinnehe,  entre  mutrea,  est  no  det  plm  raauTmia 
jufet  de  Montaigne.  Un  m^thodUte,  an  homnM  k  tyaUiiMs, 
ne  dereit  pae  le  trouver  lupporuble.  Ce  phtloeophe  Cart^- 
sicn,  par  une  inconsequence  Hi  la  foia  formelle  et  r^elle, 
a'^tant  toujoura  dickr((  c<mtr«  Vhnagimatitm^  *%  faculU  do- 
Bunanta  (quoiqa'il  eo  aut  bien  eprouv<  lea  aurpriaea),  b« 
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cepte  toujours  son  attrait  pour  les  eaux  mine- 
rales),  il  eikt  un  objet  plus  determine  qu'il  n'en 
avoit  en  composant  ses  Essais.  A  peine  a-t-il 
le  pied  en  Italic  qu'il  paroit  regretter  I'Alle- 
magne."  i 

''  Les  deux  premiers  livres  des  Essais 

furent  imprimes  pour  la  premiere  fois  k  Bor- 
deaux en  1680;  lis  parurent  par  consequent  au 
moins  quelques  mois  avant  le  voyage  de  Mon-  i 
taigne  en  Italic.  Or,  dans  cette  edition  de 
Bordeaux,  il  n'est  fait  aucune  mention  de  ce  , 
Voyage  d'ltalie.  Mais,  cbmme  toutes  les  edi- 
tions posterieures,  depuis  et  compris  la  cin- 
quieme,  sont  augmentees  d'un  troisieme  livre, 
et  d'environ  600  additions  &ites  aux  deux  pre- 
miers, on  trouve  parmi  ces  additions  plusieurs 
faits  relatifsi  ce  meme  Voyage.  lis  pourroient 
done  embarrasser  ceux  qui,  ne  pouvant  les  (aire 
cadrer  avec  la  date  des  editions  anterieures  aux 
addiiians  de  Montaigne,  ne  sauroient  pas  que 
ces  faits  en  font  partie,  et  qu'il  les  a  lui-mSme 
inseres  apr^s  coup  dans  les  deux  premiers  livres 
des  Essais. 

.  .  .  «  Mais  ce  qui  rendra  oe  Journal  interes- 
sant  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  cherchent  I'homme 
dans  ses  ecrits,  c'est  qu'il  leur  ferra  beaucoup 
mieux  connoitre  I'auteur  des  Essais,  que  les 
Essais  meme.  Ceci  doit  paroitre  un  pen  para- 
doxe ;  aliens  k  la  preuve.     Dans  ces  Essais,  oii 

f»ourtant  Montaigne  parle  tant  et  si  souvent  de 
ui-meme,  son  veritable  caractere  est  noye  sous 
la  multitude  des  traits  que  peuvent  en  former 
I'ensemble,  et  qu'il  n'est  paa  toujours  aise  de 
rapprocher  exactement,  ou  de  bien  fitire  cadrer, 
comme  par  le  moyen  d'un  verre  optiaue  on  re- 
unit  les  traits  disperses  dans  toutes  les  parties 
de  certains  tableaux,  pouf  qu'il  en  resulte  une 
figure  reguliere.  Ce  qui  preuve  que  les  Essais 
de  Montaigne  ne  I'ont  ]>as  suffisamment  fait 
connoitre,  c'est  la  diversite  des  jueemens  qu'on 
a  portes  de  lui.  Ici  I'on  ne  voit  plus  I'ecrivain, 
non  pas  meme  dans  le  moment  le  plus  froid  de 
la  composition  la  moins  meditee  :  c'est  I'homme, 
c'est  Montaigne  loi-meme,  sans  dessein,  sans 
aucun  appret,  livre  k  son  impulsion  naturelle, 
k  sa  mauiere  de  penser  spontanee,  naive,  aux 
mouvemens  les  plus  soiidains,  les  plus  libres  de 
son  esprit,  de  sa  volonte,  kc.  On  le  voit  mieux 
que  dans  ses  Essais,  parce  que  .c'est  bien  moins 
lui  qui  parle,  qui  rend  temoinage  de  loi-meme, 

Sue  les  faits  ecrits  de  sa  main  pour  la  decharge 
e  sa  me  moire,  sans  autre  vue,  sans  la  moindre 
idee  d'ostentation  prochaine,  eioignee,  presente 
ou  future.  Parmi  les  faits  de  ce  Journal  qui 
donneront  de  I'auteur  (et  sur-tout  de  sa  philo* 
Sophie)  une  idee  plus  vraie  que  tous  les  juge- 
mens  qu'on  en  a  portes,^  nous  nous  bomons  k 
celui-ci : 

<<  De  tous  les  lieux  d'ltalie  dignes  de  attirer 


pottToit  gueree  goftter  on*  homme  qui  en  afoit  auUat  qot 
lui,  miia  qai  en  avoit  fait  un  tout  autre  usage.  On  ne  coo- 
nott  done  point  aasei  Montaigne,  parce  qu'on  ne  I'a  guerea 
jug^  que  aur  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui-m^m«.  aur  aea  peraonnalit^ 
continuellea,  et  aur  lea  traita  TagUfMi,  indicia,  form^  de  aa 
main.  &ou  caractere  philoaophique  n'a  point  M  d^veloppd. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


r«tteiitkMi  de  MoatdgM^  edu  ^n'oo  pottiroit 
le  moiBS  soap^nner  qa'il  eat  etk  cnrieoz  de- 
voir* e*eBl  Lorette:  cependsiit  lai  qui  n'etoit 
reste  qo'nn  jo«r  eC  deni  tout  •■  ^us  k  TiToliy 
pasia  pres  de  trob  joan  a  Lorette.  II  est  vrai 
qa'aae  partle  de  ee  teois  fet  employe  tant  k 
mire  eonstniire  on  riche  £r  00/0  eompoee  de 
qaatre  fi^nra  d^argeat,  Pniie  de  la  Vierge  (de- 
Taot  laqoelle  etoient  k  geaoax  les  trob  aotres, 
la  sienne.  celle  de  -m  ferame,  et  celle  de  la  fille), 
qu'  &  soliiciter  poor  son  tabfeaa  une  place  qa'il 
a^obdat  qo^aree  beamemqf  de  fiwetar.  U  y  fit 
de  plaa  tn  devotions ;  oe  aui  sniprendra  pent- 
^tra  eneora  plus  qae  le  Voyage  et  I'Exvsio 


Si  Paatenr  de  la  **  Diasertatkm  ior  k 
Religioii  de  Moataisne,"  qui  vient  de  paroitre, 
avmt  la  le  Joarnal  qae  nom  ]mblion8,  il  en 
aaroit  tir6  les  plu^  fortes  preiiTes  en  fiiveor  de 
SOB  Christiaiiisme,  contre  oeox  qui  croyeat  tnes 
I'honorer  en  Ini  refosant  toate  religion :  comme 
siy  malgre  son  scepdcisme,  on  n'apperoeroit  pss 
la  sieaoe  dans  vingt  endroits  de  aes  Eanaiii,  et  n 
sa  eonstant  aversion  poar  les  aectes  nooveUct 
n'en  fetoit  poiat  one  peenve  edatante  ec  nuUe- 
ment  eqoivoqae,  ainsi  que  I'avoit  bien  remarqne 
sa  fiUe  d'allianoe.  Mademoiselle  de  Gkianay, 
la  meUleare  apologiste  de  Montaigne." 
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[TIm  flnC  twoorClirM  ptfrea  of  the  nunnteript  an  oainins, 
kavlaff  ■pparentlv  bwn  torn  off  *  long  time  before  the  work 
HfM  diMovenid;  but  after  ell  the  loes  u  notTCfTeoiMlderable» 
as  regarda  the  joomej  itaelf.  Montaigne  len  hia  chatean. 
19nd  JvAj,  1580.  aa  he  telb  ua  at  the  end  of  hia  jonmal,  and 
atopped  for  aoine  time  in  the  camp  of  the  If  arahal  Uatignon, 
wfau  waa  beaieging  the  town  of  La  Fere  on  the  part  of  the 
Leagne ;  a  aiege  which  laated  for  aix  weeka,  eommencing  at 
the  cod  of  July  1580,  and  the  plaea  aorrendering  18th  8ep- 
teoiber.  The  Count  de  Orammont  being  killed  at  thia  akge. 
If  ontaigBOt  with  other  Irienda  of  that  nobleman,  conduetea 
hia  bodjr  to  Soiaaona  (lee  Eaaaya,  book  iii.  e.  4  )  s  and  on  the 
8th  Septeaiber  he  bad  only  cot  to  Beanmont-aur-Oiaa,  whence 
he  proceeded  on  hia  route  tor  Lorraine.  The  himtut,  however, 
cerlainlj  learea  na  in  ignorance  of  the  drcnmataocea  of  hia 
departure,  of  the  adTenture  and  the  name  of  the  wounded 
count  (perhapa  wounded  at  the  aiege)  whom  Montaigne  aent 
one  of  hia  brothoa  to  iriait ;  and,  rooraorer,  of  the  number 
and  (|ualitT  of  hia  trsrelling  companiona.  Thoae  whom  the 
courae  of  ue  iounal  iotroducea  na  to  are:— lat,  the  Sieur  de 
Mattccoulon,'  who,  during  hia  reaidence  at  Rome,  waa  en- 
gaged in  a  duel  (aa  related  In  the  Eaaaya,  book  iL  e.  870  •  but 
of  whom  nw  mentioo  ie  made  in  the  journal }  8.  M.  d'Katie- 
aac,  the  aon,  in  all  probability,  of  the  Madame  d'Eatieaac,  to 
whom  Montaigne  aiddreaaed  the  eighth  chapter  of  hia  aecond 
book ;  8.  M.  de  Caeelia,  whom  the  party  left  at  Padua  { 
4.  M.  de  Hantoy,  a  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  who  aeaoM  la 
have  made  the  entire  Journey  with  Montaigne.] 

-  -  -  MoifsiKim  DC  MoNTAiGNS  dispttclied 
Monsieur  de  Mattecoalon*  poet  with  the  esquire 
to  visit  the  count,  and  found  that  his  woanda 
were  not  mortal.  At  Beaumont,' M.d'Estissac 
joined  our  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
journey  with  us,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman, 
a  yalet-de-chambre,  a  sumpter-mnle,  and,  on 
foot,  a  muleteer  and  two  lacqueys,  amounting 
to  the  same  number  in  all  as  our  party,  and  who 
were  to  pay  their  half  of  the  expenses.  Mon- 
day, 6th  of  September,  1580,  we  set  out  fit>m 
B«tumont,  after  dinner,  and  went  on,  without 
stopping,  to  sop  at 

Meaux,  a  small  and  pretty  town,  situated  on 
the  river  Marse.  It  consists  of  three  sections ; 
the  town  and  the  fanxbonrg  being  on  this 
side  the  river,  nearest  Paris,  and  the  third 
lying  over  the  bridges.  Tbb  hitter,  which  is  a 
very  coasiderabla  place,  and  which  they  call 
tha  marehi  (mariiet)  is  snnronnded  on  aU  sides 


>  Montaigne'a  brother. 

*  Beanmont-aur>OiM. 

*  A  doubtful  fradirion.  It  doea  not  aecm  tcry  probable 
that  Ogier  the  Dune,  who  died  at  RoncearaUea,  in  800,  ahould 
have  been  brought  all  the  way  to  St.  Faron  to  be  buried. 
Hwra  waa  an  Ogiei  de  Channonti^,  or  Chanaonliay,  who 


by  the  river  and  a  well-constructed  fosse,  and 
is  thickly  populated.  This  place  was  formerly 
well  ibrtified  with  thick  high  walls  and 
towers ;  but  in  our  -second  Huguenot  troubles, 
on  account  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  that  party,  all  these  fortifications 
were  demolished.  This  district  of  tlie  town 
once  sustained  the  attack  of  the  English,  after 
the  other  parts  had  surrendered ;  in  recompense 
of  which  service,  the  MarchS  has  ever  since 
been  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  imposts. 
They  show  upon  the  river  Mame  an  islet  of  two 
or  tnree  hundred  paces  lone,  which,  they  say, 
was  in  the  first  instance  merely  a  hillock  thrown 
up  by  tlie  English,  from  which  to  batter  the 
Marehi  with  their  engines,  but  which  has 
since,  with  the  progress  of  time,  become  thus 
consolidated.  In  the  faux-bourg  we  saw  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Faron,  a  very  old  boildinff, 
where  they  show  the  apartments  of  O^er  the 
Dane.  There  b  an  ancient  refectory,  with  long 
wide  tables  of  stone,  of  an  unusual  sixe,  extend- 
ing along  each  side  and  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  before  our  civil  wars,  rose  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  served  for  their  repasts.  The 
majority  of  the  monks  are  men  of  some  birth. 
Among  other  things  there  is  an  antique  and 
once  magnificent  tomb,  exhibiting  the  statues 
of  two  knights,  in  stone,  of  extraordinary  size. 
They  believe  these  to  be  the  efligies  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  and  some  other  Paladin.'  There  is 
neither  inscription  nor  coat-of-arms,  but  merely  a 
Latin  sentence,  one  of  the  abbots  placed  on  it 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  purporting  that 
"  Here  two  unknown  heroes  were  buried.  *' 
Among  their  reliques  they  show  the  bones  of 
these  knights.  The  arm-bone,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  cltK>w,  is  about  the  entire  length  of  the 
arm  of  a  man  of  the  present  time,  ordinary  mea- 
sure, or  somewhat  loneer  than  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne's arm*     They  siso  show  two  of  their 


gave  aU  hia  poaaeoalono  to  Che  mnnaatery  of  81*  Fnon,  in 
1085,  and  he  ia  probably  the  Omn  in  oueatioot  if  indeed 
there  be  any  Ogtnr  in  the  eaae.  Tnere  ia,  however,  in  an  old 
neerolocy  ii  the  monaatery,  thia  notice :  **  Gib^ina,  aorar 
Ogcrii  la  Danoio,  conteraa,*'  which  would  aerm  aa  though 
thia  Paladin  had  aome  cooacaivn  with  the  plaoe. 
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gwords,  which  are  about  the  length  of  our  two- 
banded  swords;  and  are  very  much  hacked 
all  alonff  the  edee. 

At  Meauz,  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  visit 
the  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen/  by 
name  Justus  Terreille,  well  known  among  the 
savans  of  France;  a  little  man,  sixty  years  old, 
who  has  travelled  in  Egypt,  been  to  Jerusalem, 
and  resided  seven  years  at  Constantinople.  He 
showed  M.  de  Montaigne  his  library,  and  the 
rarities  in  his  garden,  amongst  whicli  we  most 
particularlv  remarked  a  box- tree,  spreading  its 
branches  in  a  circular  form,  and  become,  by 
training  and  cropping,  so  thick  and  round,  that 
it  appears  like  a  massive  polished  ball,  of  tlie 
height  of  a  man. 

From  Meaux,  where  we  dioed  in  the  morning, 
we  went  to  sleep  at 

Charly,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  Thursday 
morning,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Dormans,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  we  went 
on  to  dine  at 

Esprenei,'  five  leagpjes ;  where  being  arrived. 
Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to 
.  mass,  as  is  their  custom,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  having  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  M.  the  Marshal 
Strozzi  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Teonville,' 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  this  church,  he 
inquired  where  he  had  been  deposited,  and 
found  he  had  been  buried  there  without  any 
memorial,  stone,  arms,  or  epitaph,  right  against 
the  hi  eh  altar ;  and  we  were  told  that  the 
queen  nad  caused  him  to  be  buried  thus  without 
pomp  and  ceremony,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
Marshal  himself.  The  Bishop  of  Renes,^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Hanequins'  of  Paris,  was 
at  that  time  officiating  in  this  church,  of  which 
he  is  abbot :  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  Festival 
of  our  Lady  in  September.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
after  mass^  accosted  M.  Maldonat,*  Jesuit, 
whose  name  is  very  famous  for  erudition  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  They  had  a  long 
talk  upon  learned  subjects,  both  tlien  and  after 
dinner  at  our  lodging,  where  M.  Maldonat 
came  to  visit  us.  And,  among  other  things, 
M.  Maldonat,  who  had  just  returned  from  toe 
baths  of  Aspa,'  at  Liege,  where  he  had  been 
with  M.  de  Nevers,  told  M.  de  Montaigne 
that  the  waters  there  are  very  cold,  and  that 
it  was  considered  the  colder  you  could  take 
them  the  better.  Indeed  they  are  so  cold  that 
they  make  some  of  those  who  use  tliem  shiver 
and  tremble ;  and  soon  after  you  feel  a  terrible 
pain  in  the  stomach.  He  said  that,  for  his 
portion,  he  had  taken  a  hundred  ounces ;  for 
there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  furnish 


1  Tb«  aodMit  nftlMdiml,  liiiM  placed  under  tli^  peCitMiage 
cf  the  Virgin. 
*  Epernnji  In  Champagne. 

STbeonviUe. 


*  Bennequin. 

*  Juan  Maldonado,  the  learned  Spanish'  jeauit,  anthor  ol 
I  aome  exceitent   coamentaxiea  on   the  Goapela;   died  at 

Roaie»  lASS. 


you  with  glasses  which  hold  the  exact  quantitj 
you  wish  to  have.  They  are  not  only  tafcen 
fasting,  but  also  after  eating.  Their  operatioii, 
as  he  described  it,  is  like  that  of  the  waters  of 
Guascogne.'  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  be 
was  struck  with  its  effects,  from  noticiBe  the 
hurt  which  it  did  not  do  him,  though  be  £iink 
it  several  times  while  in  a  state  of  extreme  per- 
spiratidh  and  commotion,  of  body.  He  bad  seen 
frogs  and  other  little  beasts  which  were  thfowa 
into  it,  die  immediately  from  its  effects ;  SLnd  be 
said  that  a  handkerchief,  if  stretched  over  a 
glass  full  of  the  water,  will  forthwith  turn 
yellow.  People  take  the  waters  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  place  bas  very 
excellent  accommodations.  The  water  is  g«>od 
against  all  sorts  of  obstruction  and  gravel ;  jet 
neither  M.  de  Nevers  nor  he  got  much  tlie 
better  for  it.  He  had  with  him  a  steward  of 
M.  de  Nevers,  and  they  gave  M.  de  Montaig:iie 
a  printed  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute  ' 
between  Messieurs  de  Mont[)ensier  and  de 
Nevers,^  so  that  he  might  learn  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  and  be  able  to  inform  such  gentlemen 
as  might  ask  him  about  it.  I 

We  set  out  hence,  Friday  mornings,  and 
came  to 

Chaalons,'^  seven  leagues.  We  put  np  at 
the  Crown,  an  excellent  hosteliy,  where  yoa 
are  served  on  plate,  and  most  of^  the  bed  and 
other  furniture  is  of  silk.  The  common  bouses 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  of  cbalkp 
cut  into  square  pieces  of  half  a  foot  each,  or 
thereabouts ;  others  are  built  of  turf,  of  the 
same  form.  Next  day,  after  dinner,  we  set  o^ 
and  went  to  sleep  at 

Vitry  le  Francois,  seven  leagues.  This  is  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Mame,  built  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  back,  in  place  of  the  ' 
former  Vitry,  which  was  burnt.  It  retains  its 
orieinal  well-proportioned  and  agreeable  form, 
and  its  centre  consists  of  one  of  the  finest  squares 
in  France.  We  here  learned  three  memorable 
things.  The  first,  that  Madame  the  duchess- 
dowager  de  Guise  de  Bourbon,^'  eighty-seven  ' 
years  old,  was  still  alive,  and  could  still  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  The  next,  that  an  execu- 
tion had  taken  place  a  few  days  before,  at  a 
place  called  Montirandet,"  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, upon  this  occasion  : — ^Seven  or  eight  girls 
round  Chaumont  en  Bassigni  agreed,  some  yean 
before,  to  dress  themselves  up  as  men,  and  so  to 
continue  for  the  rest  of  tlieir  lives.  One  of 
these  came  to  Vitry,  under  the  name  of  Man', 
and  gained  her  livelihood  by  weaving;  she 
appeared  a  well-behaved  young  man,  and  every 
body  liked  her  as  such.    She  became  betrothed 


7  Spa. 

*  Gasconjr. 

*  It  was  alxynt  aome  point  of  pariiamentaix  preeeden«e, 
and  WH  ultimately  determined  in  fmfwu  of  the  Duke  d« 
Montoeniier. 

>e  Chalou*  tar  ICarne. 

*i  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  vldow  of  Claude  de  Lonaino, 
flrtt  Duke  of  Guim,  who  died  in  1S5S.  The  Jacobin  Dortf 
apeaki  of  ber  as  of  a  aainc. 

**  Montier  en>l>er. 
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at  Vitry  to  a  girl  who  is  still  alive,  bat,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  some  difTercnces  that  arose  between 
them,  the  match  was  broken  off.  Afterwards 
she  went  to  Montirandet,  still  gainine  ber  live- 
lihood at  the  same  employmeht,  and  there  she 
fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  woman,  with 
whom  she  lived  four  or  Bve  months,  and  gave 
her  every  satisfaction,  'tis  said ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  been  reco^ised  by  a  person 
from  Chanmont,  and  the  thmg  being  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  justice,  the  husband 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  endure  than  re-assume  her 
female  attire  and  habits.  And  she  was  accord- 
ingly hanged,  on  the  charge  of  having,  by  un- 
lawful practices  and  inventions,  supplied  the 
defects  of  her  sex.  The  third  anecdote  is  of 
a  man  still  living,  named  Germain,  of  humble 
condition,  without  trade  or  occupation,  who 
was  a  woman  up  to  the  aee  of  twenty- two,  and 
only  noticeable  as  such  from  having  more  hair 
about  her  chin  than  other  jdrls,  whence  she  was 
called  Bearded  Mary.  One  day,  making  an 
unusual  effort  in  a  leap,  her  virile  utensils  came 
out,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lenoncourt,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  Chalons,  gave  her  the  name  of 
Germain.  He  is  not  married.  He  has  a  larffe 
thick  beard  ;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  for  he 
was  at  some  neighbouring  village.  They  have 
still  in  the  place  a  song,  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  girls,  in  which  they  advise  one  another 
not  to  stretch  their  legs  too  wide,  lest  they 
should  become  men,  as  Mary  Germain  did. 
They  say  that  Ambrose  ParS  has  inserted  this 
story  in  his  book  on  surgery.  It  was  declared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  be  absolutely  true,  by 
the  chief  officers  of  the  town.  Thence  we  set 
out,  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  and  went 
without  stopping  to 

Bar,  nine  leagues,  where  M.  de  Montaigne, 
who  had  been  there  before,  found  nothing  new 
to  remark,  but  the  lavish  expenditure  that  a  pri- 
vate priest  and  dean  of  those  parts,  had  gone  to, 
and  was  still  continuing  daily,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works.  He  is  called  Gilles  de 
Treves ;  he  has  built  the  most  sumptuous  mar- 
ble chapel,  full  of  pictures  and  decorations,  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  France ;  and  has  built,  and  just 
finished  furnishing,  the  finest  private  house  also 
that  IS  to  be  seen  in  France ;  the  completest  in 
structure,  the  most  elaborately  decorated  and 
enriched,  and  the  most  commodious :  this  he 
intends  for  a  college.  He  is  now  gilding  and 
completing  it  at  his  own  expense.  From  Bar, 
where  we  dined  on  Monday,  we  went  to  sleep  at 

Mannese,  four  leagues,  a  little  village  where 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  stop,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cfaolic,  which  also  occasioned  him 
to  abandon  the  desire  he  had  formed  of  seeing 
Toul,  Metz,  Nancy,  Jouinville,  and  St.  Disier, 
towns  scattered  along  this  route,  in  order  to  get 
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*  pooremy )»  Poeelle. 
»  DArc. 

*  Among  othcn,  Mrenl.of  Um  lordi  of  th«  family  of  l>a 


as  soon  as  possible  to  Plommicres.'    We  left 
Mannese  Tuesday  morning,  and  went  to  dine  at 

Vaucouleur,  one  league ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  Meuse  to  a  village  named 

Donremy,'  on  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  firom 
Vaucouleur,  where  was  bom  the  famous  Maid 
of  Orleans,  whose  name  was  Joan  d'Aoo,'  or 
d'Arcis.  Her  descendants  were  ennobled  by 
the  royal  favour ;  and  we  were  shown  the  arms 
which  the  king  gave  them,  azure,  a  straight 
sword  with  a  crown  and  handle  of 'gold,  and 
two  fledrs-de-lis  at  the  side  of  the  sword ;  of 
which  a  receiver  of  Vaucouleur  gave  M.  de 
Caselis  a  painted  copy.  The  front  of  the  small 
house  in  which  she  was  bom  is  covered  with 
representations  of  her  different  exploits;  but 
time  has  greatly  defaced  the  painting.  There 
is  also  a  tree  with  a  vine  up  it,  which  is  called 
'  the  Maid's  tree,'  but  there  is  nothing  else 
remarkable  about  it.  We  proceeded  in  the 
eveninff  to  sleep  at 

Neufchasteau,  five  leagues,  where,  in  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers,  there  are  a  great 
many  tombs,  four  or  Bve  hundred  years  oU,  of 
the  nobility  of  the  country,^  all  of  ^e  inscrip* 
tions  on  which  begin  in  this  way  :  **  Cy  ^t  tel, 
qui  fat  mors  lors  que  11  railliaires  conrroit,  per 
mil  deux  cens,  ke"  We  saw  their  library, 
in  which  there  are  a  great  many  books,  but 
none  of- them  rare ;  and  a  well,  with  very  lar^e 
buckets,  which  are  worked  up  and  down  by  the 
feet  treading  on  a  plank  of  wood,  placed  on  a 
pivot,  with  which  is  connected  a  piece  of  round 
wood,  to  which  the  cord  of  the  well  is  attached. 
M.  de  Montaigne  had  seen  some  of  the  same 
sort  elsewhere.  Close  to  the  well  is  a  large 
stone  vessel,  raised  above  the  top  of  the  well 
about  Ave  or  six  feet,  which  the  bucket  mounts 
up  to,  and  by  the  same  machinery  empties 
itself  into  it,  thus  keepine  it  always  full. 
This  vessel  is  of  such  a  height  that  from  it,  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  where 
it  rises  in  stone  receptacles  in  the  form  of 
natural  fountains. 

From  Neufchasteau,  where  we  breakfasted, 
we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Mirecourt,  six  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town, 
where  M.  de  Montaigne  heard  news  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Bourbon,  who  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Next  morning,  afler  breakfiist,  he 
went  to  see,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence, 
out  of  the  road,  the  nuns  of  Poussay.  This  is 
one  of  several  relisions  houses^  which  have 
been  established  in  Uiis  district,  ror  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  good  family.*  Each  has  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  crowns 
a-year,  some  more,  some  less,  for  her  mainte- 
nance, and  separate  apartments.  Children  at 
nune  are  received.  Tbey  are  not  vowed  to 
virginity,  except  the  omciais,  such  as  the  abbessy 

Ckfttelet.    One  of  these  nobles  insisted  upon  bein^  interred 
standing  upriirht  in  the  hollow  of  a  pillar,  saying  that  "  no 
churl  should  ever  walk  orer  his  belly." 
»  The  others  were  at  Remiremont,  Epical,  and  Bouxierea. 
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Itriorctt,  and  others.  They  dreBBBBthey  plea^eei 
ike  otlicr  youne  ladies,  except  that  they  all 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head ;  and  in  church, 
during  sorvice,  a  lar^e  mantle,  which  they 
leave  in  their  places  m  the  choir.  All  the 
nuns  are  at  liberty  to  receive  company)  without 
any  restraint,  whether  it  be  persons  coming  to 
soficit  them  in  marriage,  or  ordinary  visitors. 
Tliose  who  are  inmates  may  'give  away  or  sell 
tlieir  benefice  to  whomsoever  they  wiU,  pro- 
vided the  new  comer  be  of  the  requisite  con- 
dition ;  and  there  are  certain  noblemen  of  the 
Crovince  who  have  it  in  charge,  and  are  bound 
y  oath  to  ascertain  clearly  the  family  of  the 
ffirls  who  are  presented.  There  is  nothing  to. 
hinder  one  person  from  having  three  or  tour 
benefices.  The  inmates  perform  the  same  re- 
ligious ceremonies  as  in  other  convents;  and 
tlie  greater  part  of  them  are  found  to  finish 
their  daya  tliere,  and  to  decline  changing  their 
condition.    Thence  we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Kspin^,^  five  leagues.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  on  the  river  Moselle,  into  which  we 
were  roAiscd  admission,  on  account  of  having 
been  at  Neufohasteau,  where  the  plague  was 
not  long  since.  Next  morning  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Plommieres,  four  leagues.  From  Bar-le- 
Duo  the  leagues  resume  the  measure  of  Gas- 
oony,  and  b^ome  longer  and  longer  as  they 
approach  Germany,  until  they  are  double* and. 
treble  what  they  are  here.  We  arrived  Friday, 
10th  Sept.  1580,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  nioming. 
This  plaoe  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Lor- 
raine and  Germany,  in  a  valley,  between  a 
number  of  high  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
oloael^  environ  it  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  valley  spring  several  fountains;  hot  and 
cold .  The  water  of  the  former  has  neither  smell 
nor  taste,  and  is  as  hot  as  one  can  possibly  drink 
it,  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  pour 
it  backwards  and  forwu^s,  from  one  glass  to 
another.  There  are  only  two  springs  the  water 
of  which  is  used.  That  whicQ  turns  to  the 
west,  and  produces  the  bath  called  the  Queen's 
Bath,  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweet  flavour,  like 
liquorice ;  without  any  afler-taste,  except  that, 
as  it  seemed  to  M.  de  Montaigne,  if  you  atten- 
tively notice,  it  smacks  somewnat  of  iron.  The 
other,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  of  which  M.  de  Montaigne  only 
drank  one  day,  is  of  a  rouehish  taste,  savouring 
of  alum.  The  custom  of  Uie  place  »  to  use  the 
baths  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some 
take  their  meals  in  the  bath,  where  ■  also  they 
have  themselves  cupped  and  scarified ;  they 
never  take  the  batn  till  they  have  purged 
themselves.  If  they  drink  the  water,  'tis  a 
glass  or  two,  while  toey  are  in  the  bath.  They 
were  much  surprised  at  M.  de  Montaigne  s 
method  of  taking  it,  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious physicking,  would  drink  nine  ^[lasses  of  it, 
making  about  a  quart,  every  monung  at  seven 
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o'clock,  and  dined  at  twelve ;  and  the  d^j*  thai 
he  bathed,  which  was  every  other  day,  it  was 
at  four  o'clock,  remaining  in  the  bath  onlv 
one  hour.  On  these  days  he  gcneraUy  wait 
without  supper.  We  saw  many  men  thm  who 
had  been  cured  of  ulcers  and  variooa  erapdoBs. 
The  custom  is  to  be  there  at  Icitft  a  month. 
The  favourite  season  ia  the  spring,  in  May. 
They  sddom  take  the  waters  after  Aogust,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  but 
we  still  found  company  there,  the  dry,  warm 
weather  having  lasted  longer  than  asoal. 
Among  others,  M.  de  Montaigne  oontiacled  aa 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Seigneor  d'An- 
delot,  of  Franche-Compte,  whose  &ther  was 
grand  equerry  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
who  himself  nad  been  first  field-marshal  in  the 
army  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  was  naade  gcK 
vemor  of  Saint  Quentin,  when  we  lost  it.     One 

Eart  of  his  beard  was  white,  and  one  of  his  eye- 
rows  ;  and  he  told  M.  de  Montaigpie  that  mis 
change  had  come  upon  him  all  in  an  instant, 
one  day  that  he  was  sitting  at  home  full  of 
srief  at  the  death  of  a  brother  of  his,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  put  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Counts  Eguemont  and  Homes ;' 
that  he  had  been  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
at  the  place  where  the  hair  was  now  white, 
and  that  when  he  rose,  those  who  were  with 
him  thought  the  changed  colour  was  flour, 
which  by  some  chance  had  fiillen  on   those 

Earts.     It  had  remained  so  ever  since.     Tbe&»e 
aths  were  formerly  frequented  by  the  Germans 
only ;  but,  for  several  years  past,  people  firom 
Franche-Compte  and  France  have  come  here 
in    crowds.     There  are  several  bath-rooms ; 
with  a  principal  one,  a  large  building,  con- 
structed in  an  oval  form,  after  the  antique. 
It  is  tiiirty-five  paces  long,  and  fifteen  wide. 
The  hot  water  rises  from  underneath  by  several 
springs,  and  cold  water  flows  in  from  above,  to 
moderate  the  heat,  according  to  the  wish  of  those 
who  are  taking  it.    The  seats  or  boxes  are 
divided  oiF  along  the  sides  by  poles,  suspended 
in  the  manner  of  those  by  wiiich  horses  are 
kept  apart  in  our  stables :  the  place  is  boarded 
over,  to  ward  off  the  sun  and  rain.     All  round 
tlie  inside  of  the  bath  there  are  four  decrees  of 
stone  steps,  rising  the  same  way  as  in  a  ueatre, 
whereon  tlie  bathers  can   sit  or  lean.    The 
greatest  decorum  is  observed :  the  men,  how- 
ever, bathe  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women  with 
the  exception  of  a  shift.     We  lodged  at  the   I 
Angel,  which  is  the  best  inn,  inasmuch  as  it  is   ; 
equally  near  both  baths.     Our  whole  suite  of  | 
apartments,   though  we  had    several  rooms,  I 
cost  only  fifteen-pence  a-day.    The  landlords  | 
at  all  the  places  supply  wood  into  the  bargain ;  i 
but  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it  that  it  only 
costi  the  cutting.    The  landladies  are  excellent 
cooks.     In  the  full  season  this  lodging  would    ' 
have  cost  a  crown  a  day,  and  cheap  too :  the  !| 
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feed  of  the  hones  is  three-pence  a  day,  and  all 
other  charges  are  eqoally  reasonable.  The 
rooms  are  not  very  nandsome,  bat  they  are 
exceedingly  convenient;  for,  bv  means  of  a 
ereat  number  of  passages,  each  chamber  is 
independent  of  the  others.  The  wine  and  bread 
are  bad.  The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set : 
frank,  sensible,  and  attentive.  All  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  religiouslv  observed.  Every 
year  they  renew  on  a  tablet,  before  tlie  great 
bath,  in  the  Oerman  and  French  languages, 
the  roUowing  rules  and  regulations: — 

'^  Claude  de  Rynach,  Knight,  Seigneur  of 
St.  Balesraont,  Montureulz  en  Ferrette,  Lenda- 
oonrt,  &c.,  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of  our 
sovereini  Lord  Monseigneor  the  Duke,  and 
his  BaSli  for  the  Vosges : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
sundrv  ladies  and  other  notable  personages, 
assemoling  from  various  regions  and  countries 
to  these  baths  of  Plommieres,  we  have, 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  his  Highness, 
instituted  and  ordained,  and  do  institute  and 
ordain,  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  known  that  the  correction  of  minor 
offences  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Ger- 
mans, as  of  old ;  to  whom  is  enjoined  the  caus- 
ing to  be  observed  the  ceremonies,  statutes,  and 
rules  in  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
baths,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  people  of  their  nation,  without  excep- 
tion of  persons,  and  without  making  use  of  any 
blasphemous  or  irreverent  language  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  belief. 

't  All  persons,  of  whatever  quality,  condi- 
tion, district,  province,  or  countrjr  they  may  be, 
are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  injurious  language, 
tending  to  excite  quarrelling :  or  to  bear  arms 
at  the  said  baths ;  or  to  give  tne  lie,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  under  penalty  of  being  se- 
verely punished,  as  in frin fibers  of  the  ducal 
guarantee,  and  as  rebels  to  bis  Highness. 

**  All  prostitutes  and  immodest  girls  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  said  baths,  or  to  approach 
the  same  within  Ewe  hundred  paces,  under 
penalty  of  being  whipped  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  said  baths ;  and  of  imprisonment  and  arbi- 
trary fine,  for  the  persons  who  shall  have 
received  or  harboured  them. 

«  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  persons  are 
forbidden  to  use  towaxtis  the  ladies  and  all  fe- 
males i^enerally,  frequenting  the  said  baths, 
any  lascivious  or  immodest  language ;  to  touch 
their  persons  indecorously ;  or  to  enter  or  quit 
the  said  baths  m  any  manner  offensive  to  public 
propriety. 

"  And  because,  by  the  virtue  of  the  said 
baths,  God  and  nature  operate  various  cures 
and  remedies,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain purity  and  cleanliness,  in  ordef  to  prevent 
various  conta^ons  and  infectious  that  might 
there  arise,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  batns  shall  take  great  care  and 
examine  all  those  who  enter  the  oaths  night  or 


day,  and  shall  preserve  modesty  and  silence 
there  during  the  night,  without  noise,  scandd, 
or  derision.  And  if  any  person  shall  disobey  ! 
this  regulation,  the  master  of  the  said  baths  is  ' 
commanded  to  convey  such  person  immediately 
before  the  magistrate,  and  have  exemplary  pu- 
nishment inflicted  on  him. 

''  Finally,  it  is  forbidden,  to  all  persons  com- 
ing from  mfected  places,  to  enter  or  approach 
Plommieres,  on  pain  of  aeath :  and  all  mayors 
and  oflBcers  are  enjoined  to  take  strict  heed  to 
this ;  and  ^1  inhabitants  of  the  said  place  sre 
ordered  to  send  into  us  certificates  stating  the 
names  and  surnames,  and  ordinary  residence  of 
the  persons  whom  they  have  received  into  their 
houses,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 

"  All  which  ordinances  above  declared  have 
been  this  day  made  public  before  the  Grand 
Bath  of  the  said  Plommieres,  and  copies  of 
them  affixed,  in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages, on  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous 
place  to  the  Grand  Bath,  and  signed  by  us, 
Bailly  de  Vosges.  Given  at  the  said  I^lom- 
mieres,  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Peace  and  our  Lord,  1580. 

"  Claudb  db  Rtnach." 


We  stopped  at  this  place  from  the  I8th  to 
the  27th  of  September.  M.  de  Montaigne 
drank  the  water  eleven  mornings;  on  eight 
of  these  mornings  he  drank  nme  glasses,  and 
on  three  momiuKs  seven  glasses;  he  bathed 
Aye  times.  He  found  the  water  easy  enough 
to  take,  and  always  passed  it  before  dinner. 
He  found  no  other  effect  in  it  than  in  causing 
urine.  His  appetite  was  ^ood ;  and  his  sleep,, 
digestion,  and  whole  ordmary  condition,  were 
in  no  way  impaired  by  it.  On  the  sixth  day 
he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  cholic, 
and  he  had  it  in  his  right  side,  where  he  had 
never  felt  the  pain  before,  except  once  at  Arsac, 
and  then  very  sb'ffht,  without  any  result.  This 
attack  lasted  four  nours ;  and,  during  its  opera- 
ration,  he  clearly  felt  the  straining  of  the  stone 
through  the  ureters.  The  two  first  days  he  was 
here,  he  passed  two  little  stones  that  were  in  the 
bladder,  and  afterwards,  at  intervals,  eravel. 
But  he  lefl  the  baths  in  the  opinion  that  ne  still 
had  in  the  bladder  the  stone  which  occasioned 
the  above-mentioned  cholic,  and  some  other  little 
stones  of  which  he  had  felt  the  descent.  He 
conceived  the  effect  of  these  waters,  and  theii* 
quality,  as  regarded  himself,  to  be  very  like 
that  of  the  high  fountain  at  the  Bath  of  Ba- 
nieres.  As  to  the  water  here,  he  found  it  very 
mild ;  indeed,  children  of  a  year  or  six  montlls 
old  are  commonly  to  be  tfeen  paddling  about  in 
it  His  perspiration  was  fall,  but  gentle.  He 
commanded  me,  at  the  request  of  the  hostess. — 
it  is  a  custom  of  that  country, — to  present  ner 
with  a  copy  of  his  arms  on  wood,  which,  a 
painter  of  the  place  executed  for  a  crown ;  and 
the  hostess  had  it  carefully  fixed  on  the  wall  of 
her  house,  outside.  September  27th,  aAer  din- 
ner, we  left  Plommieres,  and  passed  over  a 
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mountainous  country,  which  re8ounde<l  under 
our  horses'  feet  as  though  we  were  riding  over 
hollow  ground,  and  made  a  noise  like  drums 
beating.     We  got  to  supper  at 

Remireraont,  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little; 
town,  where  we  found  excellent  lodging  at  the 
Unicom ;  indeed,  all  the  towns  of  I^rraine  (of 
which  this  is  the  last^  have  better  lodging  and 
accommodation  in  their  inns  than-  is  to  l)e  found 
in  France.  Here  is  a  famous  Convent,  of  the 
same  description  with  that  at  Poussai.  The 
nuns  claim,  against  M.  de  Lorraine,  the  sove- 
reignty and  principality  of  this  town.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac  and  de  Montaispe  nroceeded  to 
the  convent  immediately  aner  tneir  arrival ; 
and  went  over  several  of  the  private  suites  ^of 
apartmentSi  which  are  very  handsome  and  well 
furnished.  Their  abbess  was  lately  dead  (a  lady 
of  the  house  of  d'Inteville),  and  the^j"  were 
about  electing  another,  the  candidate  being  the 
sister  of  the  Ck>unt  de  Salmes.  They  went  to 
see  the  Doyenne,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lutre,* 
who  had  done  M.  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  to  enquire  after  him  at  Plommieres,  and 
had  there  forwarded  him  a  present  of  arti- 
chokes and  partridges,  and  a  barrel  of  wine. 
They  learnt  here  Siat  several  neighbouring 
villages  hold  of  the  convent  by  a  tenure  of  two 
basons  of  snow  every  Pentecost-day,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  that,  of  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  white 
oxen :  but  they  said  that  the  rent  of  snow  had* 
never  fiuled  to  be  paid,  though  at  the  time  we 
were  there  the  heat  was  as  great  as  it  is  in 
Oascony  in  the  height  of  summer.  They 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head,  with  an  edging 
of  crape.  Their  robe  is  black  (of  whatever 
material  and  fashion  they  please),  while  they 
are  in  the  convent ;  elsewhere  they  may  wear 
coloun ;  for  petticoats,  what  Uiey  please ;  thin 
shoes  and  clogs :  under  their  veils  they  dress 
their  hair  in  the  usual  manner.  To  be  aamitted 
nuns  here,  they  must  be  noble  by  four  descents, 
both  on  the  mther's  and  on  the  mother's  side. 
'Mi.  de  Montainie  took  leave  of  the  ladies  in 
the  eveninfi^.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
set  out.  Just  as  we  had  mounted  our  horses, 
the  Doyenne  sent  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne, requesting  him  to  come  to  her,  which 
he  did.  This  detained  us  an  hour.  The  object 
of  the  ladies  was  to  entrust  M.  de  Montaigne 
with  the  management  of  their  afiairs  at  Rome,  a 
commission  which  he  accepted.  On  leaving  this 
place,  we  rode  for  some  time  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  pleasant  valley,-  alon^  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bossan,'  four  leases,  a  dirty  little  village, 
the  last  place  on  this  route,  where  the  French 


•  Lndie. 

*"  BoMuig,  Bnann. 

>  Thann. 

*  Ifiilhus. 

>  John  Caatmirp  loa  of  Louis,  Elector  and  Cooiit  Palatine, 
who  led  the  German  troopa  into  France  to  the  aesiatance  of 
the  HuKuenota.  in  18«7f  in  the  time  of  Oharlea  !X.  There 
mutt  be  eome  eiror  in  the  tat  of  thia  anecdote,  for  it  eeema 


language  is  spoken.  Here  Messrs.  d'EsCissae 
and  de  Montaigne,  putting  on  linen  amoek- 
frocks,  which  were  lent  them  for  the  purpose, 
went  to  see  the  silver- mines  that  M.  de  Lorraine 
has  here,  two  thousand  paces  under  the  earth. 
After  dinner  we  proceeded  along  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  shown,  among  other  things, 
upon  inaccessible  rocks,  the  nests  where  they 
take  goes-hawks  (which  cost  here  only  three 
nobles  of  the  country  money),  and  the  source 
of  the  Moselle.     We  got  to  supper  at 

Tane,'  four  leagues,  the  first  town  of  Ger- 
many, subject  to  me  emperor,  and  a  very  pretty 
place«  Next  morning,  we  proceeded  alone  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the  left 
by  gentle  undulatioiu,  covered  with  vineyards 
01  3ie  finest  and  most  cultivated  description, 
and  of  such  extent  that  our  Grascons  said  they 
never  saw  any  thin^  like  them.  The  vintage 
was  in  full  operation.  We  got  hy  dinner- 
time to 

Melhouse,^  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little  Swiss 
town,  canton  of  Basle.  M.  de  Montaigne  went 
to  see  the  church,  for  they  are  not  Cadiolies 
here,  ^e  found  it,  as  well  as  the  other  churches 
throughout  the  country,  of  a  handsome  form. 
Indeed,  nothing  has  been  changed,  with  the 
exception  that  ttie  images  have  been  remoTed, 
and  the  altars  changed.  He  had  infinite 
pleasure  in  observing  the  freedom  and  ^ood 
government  of  this  nation ;  and  in  remarking 
that  bis  host  of  the  Grapes,  on  his  retom 
from  the  town-council,  held  in  a  magnificent, 
richly  gilded  palace,  where  he  had  acted  as 
president,  waited  upon  hb  guests  in  person  at 
dinner ;  there  was  another  man,  withont  any 
train  or  authority,  in  the  place,  and  who  filled 
the  quests'  glasses  as  they  ne^ed  it,  who  yet 
had  led  four  companies  of  foot  into  France, 
under  Casimir,'  against  the  kin^,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  pension  aom  the  king  of  three  hondred 
crown*  a  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This  gentleman  gave  M.  de  Montaigne,  as 
he  was  waiting  on  nim  at  table,  an  account  of 
his  life  and  condition,  without  any  setting  off 
or  affectation.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  his  countrymen  have  no  hesitation,  not- 
withstanding their  religion,  in  serving  the  king 
against  the  Hu^enots  themselves;  and  this 
several  others  said,  as  we  went  along ;  and  we 
were  told  Uiat  at  our  siege  of  La  Fere,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  of  the  men  of  this  town 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholics.  They  mentioned 
that  they  marry  indifferendy  women  of  our 
persuasion  and  of  their  own,  and  do  not  seek 
to  make  their  Catholic  wives  change  their 
religion.    From  this  place,  after   dinner,  we 


that  thu  worthy  Swiaa  had  been  a  pensioner  of  the  Shi|  ' 
for  more  than  twenty  jears  ;  ao  that  it  does  not  appear  yrtj 
probable  he  would  have  ao  little  regarded  hit  intcroiU  aa  to 

have  led  troopa  against  hia  paymaster.     The   paragraph  '■ 

which  follows  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  had  led  troopa  j 

against  Caaimir  and  the  Hnguenots.   Three  hundred  cromn  • 

a  year,  too,  seems  a  large  pension  for  such  a  person,  in  thoae  { 

days;  but  thus  M.  de  Ifontaigne,  or  hia  secretary.  teUa  the  j 
tale. 
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proceeded  through  a  fine,  open,  fertile  country^ 
thickly  studded  with  pretty  villages  and  inns, 
and  came  to  sleep  at 

Basle,  three    leagues:   a  handsome   town, 
about  the  size  of  Blois,  aivided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rein,'  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wide 
wooden  bridge.    The  municipality  did  Messrs. 
li'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  them,  some  wine  bv  one  of  their  officers, 
who  made  them  a  long  harangue  while  they 
were  at  table,  to  which  M.  de  Montaigne  re- 
plied, also  at  considerable  length,  both  parties 
remaining  uncovered,  in  presence  of  several 
Germans  and  French,  who  were  staying  in 
the  inn.    The  host  served  as  interpreter.    The 
wines  of  this  district  are  very  good.    A  remark- 
able thing  we  noticed  here  was  the  house  of 
a  physician,  named  Felix  Platcrus,  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  in  the   French   fashion 
that  was  ever  seen;  it  is,  besides,  lofty  and 
large,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up.  Among  other 
thin^  he  has  a  book  of  simples,  which  lie  has 
nearly  completed ;  and  whereas  others  merely' 
paint  the  different  herbs    according  to  tiieir 
colours,  he  has  found  out  a  way  of  pasting  the 
plants  themselves  on  the  paper,  so  naturally  and 
completely  that  the  smallest  leaves  and  fibres 
are  dearly  to  be  seen,  and  he  fixes  them  so 
closely  that  no  part  of  them  ever  escapes :  he 
showed  us  some  simples  which  had  been  fixed 
there  more  than  twenty  vears  ago.     We  also 
saw,  both  at  his  house  and  in  the  public  school, 
some  entire  skeletons  of  men,  standing  upright. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  tlieir  clock,  the 
town  clock,  not  the  one  in  the  fauxbourg,  that 
it  always  strikes  the  hours  an  hour  before  the 
real  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  strikes  ten, 
the  real  time  is  only  nine ;  and  the^r  told  us  that 
the  reason  why  they  keep  up  this  custom  is, 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  clock's  accidentaU^ 
striking  an  Lour  wrong  in  this  wav,  saved  their 
town  &om  an  assault  which  had  been  planned 
at^ainst  it.     Basilee  is  so  called,  not  from  the 
Greek  word,  but  because  base  signifies  passage 
in  German.  We  here  saw  a  great  many  literati, 
such  as  Grineus,'  and  the  author  of  the  The- 
atrunif'  and  the  above  named  physician  (Pla- 
terus),  and  Francis  Hottoman.^    These  two  last 
came  to  sup  with  Messieurs  the  day  after  their 
arrival.    M.  de  Montaigne  fanciea  that  they 
were  not  very  well  aer^  amangst  themselves 
as  to  their  religion,  from  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived:  some  calling    themselves  Zuinglians, 
others  Calvinists,  ana  others  Martinists  ;*  and 
he  was  informed  that  many   persons  among 
them  are  still  Roman  Catholics  at  heart.    The 
form  of  adminbtering  the  sacrament  is  a  com- 
mon matter  of  conversation  ;  every  one  sets  his 
band  to  it  that  will,  and  the  mhiisters  do  not 


*  SImoa  Orioau,  mthor  of  ta  Eneomion  „ 
printed  ftt  BmIc  in  1 593 ;  mnd  of  an  editiuo  of  the 
of  Aphrodiuitts  and  DmmHceoni  on  Peven. 

*  Thera  are  acveral  worki  under  thb  title,  so  UtSt  wc  do 
pot  know  to  wliom  reference  u  here  made. 


venture  to  remove  this  chord  of  the  differences 
among  the  religions.  The  church  -  yard  is 
full  of  images  and  old  tombs,  quite  perfect, 
on  which  prayers  are  carved  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead ;  the  organs,  the  bells,  the  crosses  at 
the  top  of  the  Mfries,  and  all  the  paintings 
on  tlie  windows,  remain  entire,  as.  well  as 
the  benches  and  seats  in  the  choir.  They 
have  placed  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  used  to  stand,  and  have 
raised  another  altar  at  the  head  of  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  is  carefully  preserved  and  kept 
up.  Even  the  ornaments  and  furniture  remain  as 
before,  which  the  people  of  the  new  faith  men- 
tion in  proof  of  their  good  faith,  they  having 
obliged  themselves  thereto  by  the  promise  they 
eave  when  thev  came  to  an  agreement.  The 
bishop  of  the  place,  who  is  very  hostile  to  the 
new  faith,  resides  outside  the  town,  within  his 
diocese,  where  he  still  keeps  up  the  old  forms, 
for  persons  of  our  communion.  The  members 
of  the  ancient  religion  possess  about  50,000 
livres  a  year  in  the  town,  and  continue  to  elect 
the  bishop.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
plained to  M.  de  Montaigne  of  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  women,  and  the  drunkenness  of 
the  men.  We  saw  a  poor  man's  child  cut  for 
umbilical  hernia,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  he 
was  very  roughly  treated  by  the  surgeon.  We 
visited  a  very  fine  public  library  they  have  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  charmingly  situated. 
We  stayed  here  a  whole  day ;  and  next  day, 
after  dinner,  resumed  our  journey,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  about  two 
leagues,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  They  have 
an  infinite  abundance  of  fountains  throughout 
the  country ;  there  is  no  village  or  cross-road 
where  you  do  not  find  one,  generally  large  and 
handsome ;  and  at  Basle,  Siev  say,  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  so  fond 
of  balconies,  even  towards  Lorraine,  that  in 
every  house,  where  these  are  not  already  con- 
structed, they  have  between  all  the  windows  of 
the  upper  rooms,  doors  opening  upon  the  street, 
so  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  make  bal- 
conies for  these  to  lead  to.  In  all  this  part  of 
the  country,  from  Espinal,  even  the  smallest 
cottages  have  glass  windows,  and  the  Imet 
houses  derive,  both  externally  and  intemafiy, 
a  great  accession  of  ornament  and  ajpreeable- 
ness,  from  being  amnly  provided  with  these 
glass  windows,  the  frames  of  which  are  cu- 
riously elaborated.  They  have  plenty  of  mate- 
rials, and  good  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this ;  and  nerein  they  have  ^^tly  the  advan- 
tage over  us.  Moreover,  in  every  church, 
however  small,  they  have  a  handsome  clock 


*  Fnnde  HotmMi.  the  celebrated  JuriaeoBralt,  whom  hie 
papila  aafod  from  the  maaeaere  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
who  then  retired  to  Oeneva,  and  afterwarda  to  Bdle,  where 
he  died  In  1600.  He  ia  eoneidered  to  be  the  anther  of  the 
celebrated  iroekmre  against  the  honae  of  Lorraine,  entitled 
Au  TIfre.— See  tiie  Memoira  of  Regnier  de  la  Planehe. 

*  Tliiit  is  to  any,  Lutherana,  from  MmrUm  Lmlktf* 
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and  sun-dial.  Tliey  are  also  skilled  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  tiles ;  their  houses  are  covered 
with  these,  soldered  >vith  lead,  in  a  variety 
of  forms;  ctnd  their  rooms  are  floored  ivith 
the  same  material.  .Nothing  can  be  more 
cleanly  than  their  stoves,  whicn  are  of  earthen- 
ware. The  wood  which  they  principally  use 
is  deal,  and  their  carpenters  are  exceeding 
good  workmen.  Even  their  casks  are  all 
more  or  less  carved,  and  are  mostly  painted 
and  varnished.  Their  common  dining-rooms 
are  generally  large  and  well-furnished;  you 
often  meet  with  ^ve  or  six  tables  in  a  room, 
each  provided  with  benches,  at  which  all  the 
iu mates  and  guests  dine  together,  so  many  at 
each  table.  The  smallest  mns  have  two  or 
three  such  rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and  lighted 
by  windows.  -It  would  seem,  however,  that 
they  pay  more  attention  to  their  eating-rooms 
than  to  anything  else,  for  the  bed-chambers  are 
very  indifferent.  There  are  curtains  to  the 
beds,  and  you  have  always  three  or  four  beds 
in  a  room,  standing  side  by  side ;  there  are  no 
chimneys,  and  you  can  find  no  place  to  warm 
yourself  at  but  the  common  stove :  you  hear 
no  news  of  fire  anywhere  else ;  and  'tis  a  great 
offence  for  you  to  go  into  the  kitchen.  .  They 
are  very  ill-provid^  everywhere  with  what  we 
consider  bed-chamber  necessaries :  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  can  get  hold  of  a  white  sheet :  and 
what  sheets  there  are  never  cover  the  bolster ; 
indeed,  the  most  ordinary  covering  is  a  sort  of 
thin  feather-bed,  and  that  very  dirty.  How- 
ever, they  are  very  excellent  cooks,  especially 
in  the  article  of  fish.  Their  rooms  haye  no 
defence  against  the  damp  or  wind  but  the  glass 
windows,  which  are  Quite  unprovided  with 
shutters :  there  are  air-Loles  in  every  comer  of 
every  room  ;  and  as  to  the  windows,  they  are 
seldom  dosed,  even  at  night.  Their  fashions 
at  table  are  quite  different  from  ours;  they 
never  mix  water  with  their  wine,  wherein  they 
are  yerv  much  in  the  risht ;  for  their  wines 
are  so  thin  that  our  eenUemen  thought  them 
even  weaker  than  those  of  Gascony  when 
watered,  and  yet  they  have  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  servants  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  the  masters,  or  at  an  adjoining  table,  at 
the  same  time  with  them ;  for  one  servant  is 
sufiicient  to  attend  to  a  Jarse  table,  seeing  that 
every  person^  having  his  eoolet  or  cup  of  silver 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  the  attendant  has 
only  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  without 
moving  it,  the  wine  being  kept  in  a  pewter 
or  wooden  vessel,  with  a  long  beak ;  and  as  to 
the  eatables,  they  only  serve  up  two  or  three 
dishes  on  a  great  tray.  They  mix  several  sorts 
of  meats  together  exceedingly  well,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  ours;  sometimes  they 
put  the  different  dishes  on  the  table  one  above 
the  other,  on  iron  stands  with  long  legs,  one 
sort  of  meat  being  put  on  one  branch  of  the 
stand,  and  another  under  it.  Their  tables,  of 
which  some  are  round,  and  some  square,  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  servant  would  have 


some  difiicttlty  in  placing  the  dishes  separately ; 
but  he  can  easily  remove  the  stand  -at  once, 
and  bring  another;   and  this  is  done  tax  or 
seven  times,  for  one  course  is  never  introduced 
till  that  before  it  is  removed.    As  to  the  plates, 
before  they  bring  in  the  dessert,  they  plaee  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  last  dkh 
is  taken  away,  a  )ai^  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  painted  wood,  into  which  the  guests  throw 
their  plates,  the  principal  person  present  throw- 
ing his  plate  first,  and  the  others  succeeding 
him  in  due  order,  for  in  this  particular  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  imnk. 
This  basket  bein?  removed,  the  servant  places 
the  dessert  on  table,  all  together  in  two  disbes ; 
they  introduce  radishes  here,  as  they  do  baked 
pears,  with  the  meat    Among  other  things, 
they  hold  the  crawfish  in  especial  esteem,  and 
always  have  a  dish  of  them  at  table,  wbicb 
dish  has  a  cover  over  it  as  a  mark  of  parti- 
cular honour ;  and  as  a  further  distinction,  tbe 
fuests  hand  it  to  one  another,  a  thin?  tbat  they 
a^dly  ever  do  with  any  other  article.     There 
is  plenty  of  this  fish  to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten 
every  day,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
a  luxury.    They  do  not  give  yon  water  to 
wash  your  hands  with,  before  or  after  meals  ; 
but  every  one,  at  his  pleasure,  makes  use  of  a 
small  washing-stand,  that  is  always  to    be 
found  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  in  oor 
monasteries.      Most  of  the  utensils,  whether 
for  dining-room  or  bedchamber  use,  are  made 
of  wood,   polished  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  and  cleanliness.    Some  place  pew- 
ter plates  upon  these  wooden  ones,  at  dinner, 
till  the  dessert  b  served ;  and  then  only  tbe 
wooden  plates  are  left.    They  keep  the  deling 
and  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  all  their  furni- 
ture, in  the  highest  order  and  polish.    Their 
beds  are  so  high  that  you  generally  have  to 
mount  up  to  them  by  steps ;  and  almost  every 
where  tiiere  are  small  beds,  placed  at  the  aide 
of  the  laree  ones.    As  they  are  excellent  work- 
men in  iron,  most  of  their  spits  turn  upon 
springs,  or  by  means  of  weights,  as  in  clock- 
work ;   though  some  are  turned  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  sails,  large  and  light,  placed  in  the 
funnel  of  their  chimneys,  and  worked  by  the 
draught  and  smoke.    They  roast  their  meat 
gently  and  very  much,  and,  indeed,  dry  it  up 
somewliat  too  much.    These  windmilLs  how- 
ever, are  only  met  witii  in  the  large  inns, 
where  they  keep  up  a  great  fire,  as  at  Baden. 
Their  motion  is  uniform  and  continuous.    Tbe 
gjcnerality  of  the  chimneys  from  Lorraine,  be- 
sides, are  different  from  ours :  they  rise  lh»m 
the  hearth,  in  the  middle  or. comer  of  tbe 
kitchen,  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  kitchen,  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  great  opening  of  five  or  six  square  feet  wide^ 

w  hich  goes  narrowing  it^lf  up  to  the  top  of 
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the  house :  tliis  gives  sufiicient  room  for 
to  Bx  theit  large  sail,  which  with  ns  woold 
occupy  so  much  of  the  funnel  as  to  block  up 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.    The  least  Dneau 
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occupy  three  or  four  hours ;  for  they  eat  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  more  wholesome  manner,  than 
we  do.  They  have  an  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  and  cover  the  tables  in  the  most 
profuse  manner ;  at  least,  we  found  it  so.  On 
Friday  they  do  not  help  you  to  meat ;  and  they 
say  they  never  eat  it  on  that  day,  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in 
France,  round  Paris.  The  horses  are  supplied 
with  more  oats  than  they  can  eat.  We  went 
on  to  sleep  at 

Homes,  four  leagues ;  a  small  village  in  the 
duchy  of  Austria.  Next  day,  being  Sunday, 
we  heard  mass ;  and  I  remarked  that  the  women 
keep  all  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  men  on  the  right,  without  intermingling. 
They  have  several  rows  of  cross-benches,  one 
above  another,  of  a  proper  height  for  sitting 
upon.  The  women  kiieel  upon  these,  and  not 
on  the  ground,  so  they  look  as  though  they 
were  standing;  besides  these,  the  men  have 
wooden  rails  to  lean  acainst,  and  seats  like 
the  women's,  on  which  they  kneel.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  in  praver  to  God,  as  we  do,  at 
the  elevatioii  of  the  Host,  they  stretch  them  out 
wide  apart,  and  keep  them  thus  extended  while 
tlie  priest  exhibits  the  pcix.  They  placed 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaiene  on  the 
third  bench  among  the  men ;  and  tnose  above 
them  were  afterwi^s  occupied  by  men  of  infe- 
rior appearance,  as  was  the  case  on  the  women's 
benches.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  first  rows 
were  not  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  The 
interpreter  and  guide  we  had  engaged  at  Basle, 
a  sworn  messenger  of  the  town,  came  Ux  mass 
with  us,  and  in  his  way  exhibited  every  mani- 
festation of  devotion  and  zeal.  After  dinner, 
we  passed  the  river  Ar&t  ^  at  Broue,'  a  small 
town  belonging  to  Messieurs  of  Berne,  and 
thence  went  to  see  an  abbey,  that  Queen 
Catherine  of  Hungary  gave  to  the  seigneury 
of  Berne  in  the  year  1524^  and  in  which  are 
buried  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  a 
great  numbier  of  gentlemen  who  were  defeated 
with  him  by  the  Swiss  in  1886.  Their  arms 
and  names  are  still  legible  on  their  tombs,  and 
their  remains  are  carefhUy  preserved.  M.  de 
Montaigne  spoke  to  a  gentleman  of  Berne  who 
has  the  command  here,  and  who  showed  us 
every  thing  that  was  to  oe  seen.  In  this  abbey' 
there  are  loaves  of  bread  and  basons  of  soup 
always  kept  ready  for  any  traveller  who  may 
apply  for  tiiem.  and  never  nas  any  person  been 
refused  this  aia,  which  is  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  abbey  itself.  Thence  we  went  over 
in  the  ferry-boat,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron 
piillev  attached  to  a  high  cord,  crosses  the  river 
Keijr  (flowing  from  the  lake  of  Lucerne),  and 
came  to 

Baden,  four  leagues,  a  small  town,  with  a 
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suburb,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  the  baths.  It 
is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the  protection  of  the 
eight  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Here  several 
important  royal  congresses  have  taken  place. 
We  did  not  lodge  in  the  town  itself,  but  at  die 
Bath,  which  is  situated  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  along  a  river,  or  torrent  rather, 
called  Limacq,*  which  takes  its  course  from  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  There  are  two  or  three  public 
Baths,  open  at  the  top,  of  which  only  the  poor 
people  make  use.  The  others,  of  which  tnere 
are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in  houses, 
where  again  they  are  divided  off  into  small 
private  baths,  open  or  closed-in,  let  out  with 
the  apartments  which  each  respectively  jidjoins. 
These  baths  are  most  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
there  are  separate  pipes  of  hot  water  for  every 
one  of  them.  The  houses  are  very  handsome, 
and  are  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale.  In  that 
where  we  lodged,  there  have  been,  in  one  day, 
three  hundred  mouths  to  provide  for.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  company  when  we 
arrived,  so  much  so  that  a  hundred  and  seventy 
beds  were-  required  for  the  guests.  There  are 
eleven  kitchens,  with  seventeen  stoves,  and  in 
a  house  adjoining  ours,  they  have  fifty  sets  of 
rooms  completely  fitted  up.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  all  covered  with  the  arms  pf  the 
gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have  lodged 
in  them.  The  other  town,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  a  small  but  pretty  place,  as  indeed  most 
of  the  towns  in  these  parts  are.  For,  besides 
that  they  make  their  streets  wider  and  more 
open  than  ours,  their  squares  larger,  and  have 
all  their  windows  richly  glazed,  uey  have  this 
fashion,  almost  every  where,  of  painting  tlieir 
houses  on  the  outside,  and  covering  them  with 
coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  effect;  and  further,  there  is  no 
town  amongst  them  wherein  you  do  not  find 
several  large  fountains,  ornamentally  con- 
structed of  stone  or  wood,  and  forming  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  cross-ways.  These  various 
circumstances  make  their  towns  appear  much 
prettier  than  those  of  France.  The  water  of 
the  baths  gives  out  a  sulphureous  smell,  like 
those  of  Aignes-caudes*  and  others.  The  heat 
is  moderate,  like  those  of  Barbotan^  or  Aigues- 
caudes,  and  the  baths  are  consequently  very 
mild  and  agreeable.  Those  who  have  under 
their  charge  ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  with  pri- 
vacy and  delicacy,  will  do  well  to  bring  them 
here,  where  every  lady  has  a  bath  to  herself, 
handsomely  fittea  up  as  a  dressing-room,  light 
and  airy,  with  rich  windows,  painted  wainscot- 
ine  and  ceiling,  and  polishea  floors,  and  pro- 
vided with  chairs  and  small  tables,  on  which 
you  may  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The 
bathers  can  lay  on,  or  empty  off,  the  water, 
just*  as  they  like ;  and  there  are  apartments 
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adjoining  each  bath,  with  long  galleries  to 
walk  in.  The  strolls  along  the  river  side  are 
yer^  pleasant.  The  sides  of  the  lol^y  hills, 
which  overlook  the  valley  in  which  these  baths 
stand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  water  for  drinking  is  flat  and 
insipid,  with  a  sulphureous  flavour,  and  a 
somewhat  acid  and  snarp  taste.  The  people  of 
this  part  of  the  country  principally  use  this 
batii,  in  which  diey  have  themselves  so  unmer- 
cifully cupped  and  bled  that  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  two  public  baths  almost  full  of  blood. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  generally  take  one 
fflass  only,  never  more  than  two.  People 
usually  stop  here  five  or  six  weeks,  and  there 
is  company  nearly  all  the  summef.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  persons  who  frequent  these 
baths  are  Germans,  who  come  here  in  great 
crowds.  The  baths  are  of  very  ancient  use ; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.^  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne made  every  possible  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  primary  source  of  these  baths,  but  he 
could  learn  nothine  about  it ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  springs  lie  very  low,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  water  is  not  so  clear  as  others  we  have 
seen  elsewhere ;  and  they  make  use,  while 
drawing  it  up,  of  a  minute  net-work,  to  clear 
it.  It  does  not  sparkle  as  other  sulphureous 
watersj  those  of  Spa,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  Seigneur  Maldonat,  do,  when  poured  into 
a  glass.  M.  de  Montaigne,  the  morning  after 
we  arrived,  which  was  Monday,  drank  seven 
small  glasses  of  this  water,  making,  in  all, 
more  than  a  third  of  a  pint ;  next  morning  he 
drank  ^ve  large  glasses,  which  held  more  than 
ten  of  the  small,  and  might  be  about  a  pint, 
The  same  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  at  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  bath,  and  perspired  a  good  deal.  He 
only  remained  in  it  half  an  hour ;  but  while 
he  was  there,  he  lay  stretched  at  his  full 
length,  the  water  coming  up  to  his  neck; 
whereas  the  people  of  the  country,  who  remain 
in  the  water  sometimes  nearly  tne  whole  day, 
playing  or  drinking,  have  the  water  only  up  to 
their  middle.  This  day  there  left  the  baths  a 
Swiss  lord,  a  fiiithful  subject  of  our  crown,  vfho 
had  greatly  entertained  M.  de  Montaigne  all 
the  preceding  day  with  conversation  respecting 
the  afiairs  of  Switzerland ;  and  had  shown  him 
a  letter  which  the  ambassador  of  France,*  son 
of  the  President  du  Harlay  (Achilles),  had 
written  him  from  Solurre,'  wnere  he  is  at  ni^ 
sent,  recommending  him  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his  absence, 
he  having  been  sent  for  by  the  queen^  to  meet 
her  at  Lyons,  and  assist  oer  in  counteracting 
the  designs  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy,*  who  nad  just  died,  had  made  an 
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alliance  a  year  or  two  ago  with  some  of  die 
cantons:    this  the  king  had    openly  resoted, 
alleging  that  they,  having  already  bound  tbem- 
selves  to  him,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  eeter 
into  any  new  obligations  witfaoat  his  eoncnr- 
rence;  which  some  of  the  cantons  bad  been 
induced  to  admit,  by  the  interyention  of  tlit» 
same  Swiss  gentleman,  and  had    accordingly 
declined  to  adopt  the  alliance.      It  »  certain 
that  in  all  these  parts  the  people  receiyed  the 
name  of  the  king  with  respect  and  friendship, 
and  they  everywhere  showed  us  all   posdUe 
courtesy.      The   Spaniards    are    in    very    bod 
odour  here.    The  train  of  this  Swiss  consisted    ; 
of  four  horses.      His  son,  who    is  already  a 
pensionary  of  the  kins^s,  was  mounted  on  one ;    ' 
a  valet  on  another ;  nis  daughter,   a  tail  fine 
girl,  upon  a  third,  with  cloth  housings,  and  a 
stirrup  in  the  French  fashion,  carrying  a  port-    j 
manteau  behind  her,  and  a  cap-box   at   the   J 
saddle-bow.     She    had  no    female    attendant 
with  her,  though  they  were  two  long  days*  ^^ 
journey  from  their  home,  which  is  in   a  town 
of  which    this    gentleman  is   goyemor.     He 
himself  was  on   the  fourth  hone.     The  onli- 
nary  dress  of  the  women  here  appeared  to  me 
as  neat  and  becoming  as  that  of  oar  own. 
even  the  head-dress,  which  consists  of  a  cap 
h  la  cognardBy  turning  up  behind,  and  in  front, 
over  the  forehead,  a  slight  prominence.     Tlii^ 
is  ornamented  all  round  with  tufbs  of  silk,  or 
fur^edging ;  and  tlie  hair  hangs  down  behind, 
in  large  plaits.     If  you  take  off  their  cap  in 
sport,  for  it  is  not  fastened  any  more  than  onr^, 
tney  are  not  an^y,  though  it  shows  you  ajj 
the    fronts   of  their   hcacu  •  quite  bare.      The 
younger  girls,  instead  of  caps,  merely  wear  a 
band  round  their  heads.    There  is  no  great 
distinction  of  dress  between  the  different  ranks. 
The  mode  of  salutation  is  to  kiss  your  hand 
to  them,  and  offer  to  touch  theirs ;  as  to  any 
other  mode,  if  in  passing  by,  you  make  them 
no  end  of  bows  and  congees,   the  majcnrity 
of  them  do  not  stir  a  bit,  or  proffer  any  return 
of  your  civility ;  they  have  their  own  waj,  and 
it  IS  a  very  ancient  one.    Some,  indeed,  incline 
the  head  slightly,  by  way  of  returning  your 
salute,  but  'tis  rarely  done.    The  women  are 
generally  tall  and  handsome,  with  fair  com- 
plexions.   They  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  conform  to  their  fashions. 
M.  de  Montai^e,  in  order  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand the  diversity  of  manners  and  customs, 
allowed  himself,  in  every  place  he  visited,  to  be 
waited  upon  af^r  the  particular  fiuhion  of  that 
place,  however  troublesome  it  mieht  appear  to 
nim  at  the  time,  or  however  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.    In  Switzer- 
land, however,  he  suffered,  he  said,  no  incon- 
venience from  this  plan  of  his,  except  fiom  the 
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circumstance  that  at  table  they  only  have  a 
small  cloth  of  half  a  foot  square  for  a  napkin, 
Tvbich  cloth  the  Swiss  do  not  even  unfold  at 
dinner,  though  they  serve  up  a  great  variety  of 
sauces  and  soups.    They  always,  however,  place 
as  many  wooden  spoons,  with  silver  handles, 
as  there  are  guests,  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  with- 
out a  knife,  which  he  uses  in  taking  up  every 
thin^ ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  tliat  they  put  their 
han&  to  their  plates.    The  gates  of  almost  all 
their  towns  bear,  above  the  private  arms  of  the 
town,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria^  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  these 
towns  have  seceded  from  the  archduke,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mismanagement  of  that  house.  They 
say  here  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  excepting  the  Catholic  king,  are  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  especially  the  emperor,  who 
is  held  in  but  very  low  esteem  in  Germany. 
The  water  that  M,  de  Montaigne  drank  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  three  stools,  and  be  had 
voided  it  all  before    mid -day.    Wednesday 
morning,  he  took  the  same  quantity  as  the  day 
before.    He  finds  that,  when  he  perspires  in  the 
bath,  he  voids  much  less  urine  the  next  day, 
retaining  much  longer  the  water  he  has  taken, 
and  he  experienced  thb  also  at  Plommieres. 
The  water  that  he  took,  the  second  day,  was 
coloured,  and  greatly  lessened  in  quantity  when 
lie  voided  it ;  whence  he  judged  that  it  had 
turned  into  aliment,  and  be  took  this  to  be 
owing,  either  to  the  evacuation  of  the  perspira^ 
tion  previously,  or  to  his  fasting ;  for  when  he 
bathed  he  only  took  one  meal.    This  was  the 
reason  why  he  only  bathed  once.   On  Wednes- 
day, his  landlord  bought  a  very  large  quantity 
of  dsh ;  and  when  M.  de  Montaigne  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  at  Baaen  ate  fish  on  Wedn4days 
out  of  a  religious  feeling:  which  confirmed 
what  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  had  heard  before, 
that  those  who  there  hold  the  Catholic  faith  are 
made  the  more  strict  and  devotional  by  the 
existence  of  the  rival  religion.    He  aivued  in 
this  way  :  "  that  when  confusion  and  admixture 
arise  in  the  same  towns,  and  are  sown  in  one 
same  system  of  government,  this  relaxes  the 
affections  of  men,  the  mixture  descending  down 
to  individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  Auspourg*  and 
imperial  towns;  but  when  a  town   has  but 
one^  unmixed  system  of  government  (for  the 
Swiss  towns  have  each  its  separate  laws  and 
government,  apart  and  independent,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  another ;  their  union  and  cohe- 
rence applying  only  to  certain  general  condi- 
tions), the  towns  which  form  a  separate  state 
and  civil  body,  each^  in  itself,  have  wherewiUi 
to  fortify  and  maintain  themselves ;  they  stand 
firm  in  themselves^  and  become  more  united 
and  more  firmly  embodied^  from  the  very  shock 
of  the  neighbouring  contagion.'^    We  soon  be- 
came so  aocnstomed  to  t&  heat  of  their  stoves 
that  none  of  us  felt  any  inconvenience  from  it 
For,  indeed,  after  you  nave  once  swallowed  a 
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mouthful  of  the  new  atmosphere,  which  you 
are  sensible  of  just  at  the  moment  of  entering 
a  room  where  one  of  the  stoves  stands,  you 
experience  nothing  afterwards  but  a  gentle  and 
equable  warmth.  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  slept 
in  a  room  with  a  stove  in  it,  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  effect,  enjoying  throughout  the  night 
an  aereeable  and  temperate  degree  of  warmth. 
At  all  events,  you  do  not  bum  either  your  face 
or  your  booti^  and  you  are  free  from  tne  smoke 
that  annoys  you  in  France.  While  we  in 
France  put  on  warm  furred  morning- gowns, 
when  we  come  home,  the  people  here,  on  the 
contrary,  take  off  their  coats  altogether,  and 
always  go  bareheaded  when  in-doors,  wrapping 
themselves  up  only  when  they  go  out.  On 
Thursday  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  the  same 
quantity ;  the  water  operated  in  both  ways, 
and  he  voided  gravel,  though  not  in  any  great 
ouantity.  He  found  these  waters  more  active 
than  others  he  had  tried,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  strene^  of  the  water  itself, 
or  whether  his  state  of  body  was  more  adapted 
for  it  now;  however  this  may  be,  he  drank 
less  than  he  had  done  of  any  of  the  others,  and 
it  came  from  him  far  better  digested.  To-day 
he  ^ot  into  conversation  with  a  minister  of 
Zurich,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  had  just 
arrived ;  and  he  found  that  their  first  reformed 
religion  had  been  Zuinglian :  from  which  they 
had  approximated  to  that  of  Calvin,  a  somewhat 
milder  form.  When  this  minister  was  asked 
about  predestination,  he  replied  that  they  them- 
selves held  a  mean  between  Geneva  and  Au- 
Gnista,*  but  that  they  did  not  embarrass  their 
nocks  with  the  dispute.  In  his  own  particular 
judgment,  he  rather  inclined  to  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius ;  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  high  emogium,  saying  he  considered 
them  to  approach  Sie  nearest  to  the  primitive 
Christianity.  Friday,  after  break fttst,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  7th  of  October,  we 
left  Baden ;  before  we  set  off,  M.  de  Montaigne 
took  his  prescribed  dose  of  the  waters,  thus 
making  it  five  times  that  be  had  used  them. 
Without  speaking  decidedly  as  to  their  opera- 
tion, in  which,  however,  he  sees  as  much  occa- 
sion for  hope  as  in  any  others  he  has  taken, 
both  as  to  tne  external  and  the  internal  appli- 
cation, he  would  recommend  these  baths  fully 
as  much  as  any  of  those  he  has  already  visited. 
The  place  itself  is  agreeable,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  visitors  are  very  excellent,  each 
person  being  able  to  take  the  Imths  in  the  man- 
ner he  likes  best,  and  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  means,  the  different  baths  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  them  being  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  and  of  all  oimensions,  some 
small  and  some  large ;  and  there  are  separate 
ealleries,  baths,  dressing-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  and  chapels,  for  separate  parties. 
Both  the  house  adioininff  ours,  which  is  called 
La  Cour  de  la  VUle,  and  our  own,  which  is 
known  as  La  Cour  de  derrih^^  are  public 
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establishments  belooeing  to  the  Seignemy  of 
the  Cantons,  and  are  let  out  to  lodpen.    In  the 
adjoining  house  they  have  some  chimneys  in  the 
French  fiishion.     All  the  princifml  chambers 
have  stoves.    The  charges  are  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, as,  indeed^  is  the  case  in  most  countries, 
especially  our  own,  towards  strangers.     Four 
chambers,  furnished  with  nine  beds,  in  two  of 
which  there  were  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us  & 
crown  a  day  for  each  of  the  masters ;  and  four 
batz  a  day,  which  b  rather  more  than  nine- 
pence,  for  each  of  the  servants ;  the  hones  cost 
six  batz  a  day  ;  but  besides  these  chlurges,  they 
added  a  variety  of  little  piKerings  and  trickster- 
ings,  which  is  not  usually  the  custom  with  these 
people.    They  have  guards  in  all  their  towns, 
and  even  in  these  Baths,  though  merely  a  vil- 
lage.   Every  nieht  two  patrols  go  the  rounds, 
taking  notice  of  every  house,  not  so  much  to 
guard  them  from  external  enemies  as  to  provide 
aeainst  fire  or  internal  commotion.    When  tlie 
clock  strikes,  one  of  these  sentinels  has  to  call 
out,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  to  the  other,^  and 
ask  him  what  the  hour  is ;  and  the  other  has  to 
answer,  in  as  loud  a  key,  what  o'clock  it  is, 
adding  "  All's  well.''    The  women  here  wash 
out  of  doors,  in   the  street,  having  a  small 
wood  fire  near  them,  on  which  they  heat  their 
water;  they  get  up  the    linen  much  better 
than  you  have  it  done  for  you  in  the  inns 
in  France.     Every  servant  in  the  inns  here 
has  a  particular  department.    One  very  great 
misfortune  is  that,  however  you  exert  your- 
self, it    is    impossible    to    extract   from   the 
people  of  the  country,  unless  you  happen  by 
great   good  chance   to  light  upon  somebody 
with  a  head  very  much,  letter  nimished  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  them,  any  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  worth  seeing  in  each  place ; 
they  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 

auestion.  For  instance,  we  had  been  here  ^ye 
ays,  making  every  possible  inquiry,  yet  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  what  we  ourselves  saw 
the  first  thing  on  leaving  the  town :  a  stone,  of 
the  height  of  a  man.  apparently  the  remains 
of  some  pillar,  thougn  without  any  carving  or 
work  about  it,  standing  at  the  comer  of  a 
house,  abuttinjBf  on  the  oigh-roeul,  on  which 
was  a  Latin  inscription,  which  I*  could  not 
make  out  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a  dedication  to 
the  emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.  We  passed 
the  Rhme  at  the  Catholic  town  of  Keyserstoul, 
an  ally  of  Switzerland ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  side  through  a  fiat  but  pretty  country, 
till  we  came  to  die  iaUs,  where  the  water  dashes 
against  rooks,  and  these  they  call  the  cataracts, 
as  they  do  the  fiills  of  the  Nile.  Just  below 
Schaff  house,  the  stream  goes  over  a  bed  of  large 
rocks,  which  break  it  up ;  and  below  this, 
among  these  same  rocks,  it  comes  to  a  descent 
of  about  two  pikes'  length  down,  over  which 
it  dashes,  foaming  and  making  an  amazing 
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hubbub.  This  stops  the  boats,  and  of  course 
interrupts  the  navi^tion  of  the  river.  We 
went  on,  without  baiting,  till  we  got  by  supper 
time  to 

Schaff  house,  four  leagues,  the  capital  tovn  of 
one  of  those  Swiss  cantons  whieh  hold  the  reH> 

flous  faith  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  of 
urich.     Leaving  Baden,  we  had  left  Zoricfa 
on  the  right ;  M.  de  Montaigne  had  intended 
visiting  it,  as  it  was  only  two  leagues  off*,  bot 
he  was  informed  that  the  plague  was  tbere. 
At  Schaffhouse  we  saw  nothing  remaricable. 
They  are  engaged  in  building  a  citadel  Jbr  it, 
which  will  be  a  tolerably  fine  one.     There  is  a 
public  ground  maintained,  for  practising^  cross- 
bow shooting,  provided  with  seats,  galleries^ 
and  rooms,  with  shady  walks,  and  excellently 
fitted  up  in  all  respects ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
place,   for  hacquebut'  shooting.      There   are 
water-mills  for  sawing  wood,  of  which  we  bad 
noticed  several  elsewhere,  and  others  to  pound  , 
flax  and  millet.     There  b  also  here  a   tree,  I 
similar  to  some  we  had  seen  at  Baden  and 
other  places  ;  but  not  so  large.     The  lowest 
branches  are  made  use  of  to  fonq  the  floor  of  a 
round  gallery  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.     The 
ends  of  these  branches  are  then  bent  upwards, 
and  trained  as  high  as  possible,  to  form    the 
sides  of  the  gallery.    The  branches  above  these 
are  cut  away,  up  to  the  height  which  they  wish 
to  give  the  gallery,  about  ten  feet.    Then  they 
take  the  branches  growing  above  this,   and 
train  them  over  wicker-work,  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  ends  of  these  branches 
are  turned  down,  to  join  the  ascending  branches, 
and  thus  the  whole  gallery  is  encircled  with 
a  verdant  wall.     After  this,  they  cut  off  all  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  tree,  until  just  before 
they  reacn  tlie  top,  where  they  leave  the  tuft- 
branches  to  luxuriate  as  they  please.    The  tree 
thus  arranged  has  a  very  pretty  effect.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  is  constructed  a  fountain,, 
whose  waters  spout  up  to  a  heisht  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.     M.  de  Montaigne 
paid  a  visit  to  the  burgomasten  of  the  town, 
who  afterwards  returned  him  the  compliment, 
by  coming,  attended  by  other  public  omceri,  to 
sup  at  our  lodgines,  and  made  a  pesent  of  some 
wine  to  him  and  to  M.  d'Estissac.     Several 
very  ceremonious  harangues   passed  between 
the  parties.    The  princi^  burgomaster  was  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  page 
with  the  late  M.  d'Orleans/|^but  he  had  already 
forgotten  all  his  French.    This  canton  profesMS 
to  be  very  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed  has  given 
this  recent  proof  of  it,  that  it  refused,  in  our 
favour,  the  confederation  which  the  late  Dukt 
of  Savoy  sought  to  negociate  with  the  cantons, 
of  whicn  I  made  mention  before.    Saturday, 
8th  of  October,  we  left  Schaffhouse,  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  br^akfasty  having 
found  very  good  lodgings  there  at  the  Crown. 

*  Arqnebnn. 
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A  literary  man  residing  here  had  that  mommff 
a   conversation  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  ana 
among  other  thinn  told  him  that,  in  reality, 
the  inhahitants  of  that  town 'were  very  indif- 
ferently affected  towards  our  court ;  so  that,  in 
all  the  public  deliberations  which  had  been 
held  respecting  the  alliance  with  the  king,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were,  in  every  instance, 
desirous  of  breaking  it  off,  but,  by  tlie  influence 
of  some  of  the  rioter  class,  the  final  determi- 
nation was  otherwise.    As  we  were  leaving  the 
town,  we  saw  an  iron  machine,  similar  to  some 
we  had  seen  elsewhere,  by  which  large  stones 
are  raised  without  the  intervention  of  physical 
labour,  and  |^aced  in  waggons.    We  proceeded 
along  the  Rnine,  which  lav  on  our  right,  till 
we  came  to  Stain,^  a  small  town  in  alliance 
with  the  Cantons,  and  holding  the  same  religion 
as  Schaffhouse.  On  the  roaa  we  passed  c^  K'^t 
many  stone  crosses.    We  re-crossed  the  Rhine 
over  another  wooden  bridge ;  and,  travelling 
alonff  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  now  ran  on 
our  left,  we  went  throueh  another  little  town,* 
also  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  The  Rhine 
here  sprea^ds  out  to  a  gpreat  width,  as  our  Ga^ 
ronne  does  at  Blaye,  and  then  narrows  again 
till  you  come  to 

Constance,  four  leagues,  where  we  anived  at 
about  four  o'clock.  This  is  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Chalons,  belonnn^  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  is  caUiohc.  It  having  been  for- 
merly, and  indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
possessed  bv  the  Lutherans,  who  were  forcibly 
dislodged  mm  it  hj  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
the  churches  still  give  evidence  of  their  pre- 
sence, in  respect  to  the  images.  The  bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  count^,  and  a  cardinal, 
living  at  Rome,  derives  a  revenue  of  full  forty 
thousand  crowns  from  this  see.  There  are 
caupnries,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
are  worth  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year,  and 
are  held  by  lav  gentlemen.  We  saw  one  of 
these  on  honeoack,  coining  out  to.  take  the 
air,  gallantly  equipped  in  the  military  style. 
They  say  there  are  a  great  many  Lu- 
Uierans  in  the  town.  We  ascended  the  bell* 
tower,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  found  there  a 
man  placed  aa  sentinel,  who  never  leaves  the 
place,  whatever  occasion  he  may  have,  and 
indeed  is  a  prisoner  there.  They  are  oonstruct- 
in|[,  at  the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  covered 
building,  flftv  paces  long  and  for^  wide,  or 
thereabout ;  here  they  are  going  to  put  twelve 
or  fifteen  laige  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  able  constancy  to  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  to  a  platform  above,  whence 
a  similar  machinery  wiu  again  raise  it  to  an- 
other platform  still  hif^ier;  and  the  water,  thus 
raised  to  a  height  of  idtogether  about  fifty  feet, 
will  discharge  itwl/into  a  large  artificial  canal, 
bv  which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  town,  ana 
there  torn  several  mills.  The  engineer  who 
constmcted  this  building  had   five  thousand 
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seven  hundred  florins  paid  him  for  his  own 
share,  besides  being  supplied  with  wine.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  river  they  are  sinking  some 
solid  works,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  may  in 
this  sort  of  reservoir  become  quiet,  and  they  be 
able  to  draw  it  up  the  more  easily.  They  are 
also  constructing  some  engines,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  river  is  hi^h 
or  low.  The  Rhine  here  no  longer  retains  its 
name ;  for  at  the  head  of  the  town  it  becomes 
a  lake,  four  German  leagues  wide  and  five  or 
six  bng.  There  is  a  fine  terrace  looking  over 
this  large  piece  of  water,  where  they  land  the 
goods;  and  at  fifty  paces  fix)m  the  lake,  a 
pretty  house,  where  a  sentinel  is  oonstantly 
stationed.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  ehain, 
by  means  of  which  they  dose  the  entrance  to 
what  is  used  aa  the  port,  a  part  of  tiie  lake 
enclosed  by  a  quantity  of  piles,  within  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  that  come  here  are  moored, 
and  load  and  unload  their  caigoes.  In  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  there  is  a  spring 
which  b  carried  over  the  Rhine  in  pipes  into 
the  fouxboui^.  It  was  easy  to  pereeive  that 
we  were  leaving  Switzeriaad,  for  jnst  before 
we  arrived  at  this  town  we  saw  several 
gentlemen's  seats,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
which  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  die  Can* 
tons;  thoueh,  as  to  other  private  houses, 
these  are,  both  in  town  and  oountry,  all 
along  the  route  we  had  come,  without  com- 
parison finer  than  they  are  in  France ;  all  they 
vrant  is  slates.  The  inns,  too,  are  excellent 
for  we  had  everywhere  found  far  better  accom- 
modation, in.  almost  every  respect,  than  in 
France;  as  to  those  pomts  in  which,  ao« 
cording  to  our  notions,  they  were  deficienti 
this  was  from  no  want  of  means  on  their  part, 
as  was  quite  manifest  from  the  abundance  of 
other  thmgs :  yon  can  hardly  call  that  a  poor 
country  where  most  of  the  people  yon  meet 
with  drink  out  of  large  silver  cups,  generally 
worked  and  gilt;  they  are  deficient  in  these 
points,  simply  because  'tia  not  their  custom  to 
nave  diem.  The  country  is  very  productive, 
especmlly  in  vines.  To  return  to  Constance : 
we  were  very  ill  lodged  at  the  Eagle ;  and  we 
experienced  m  the  luidlord  a  singniar  instaaoe 
of  the  ahnast  barbarian  license  and  assumption 
of  the  German  chaiaeter.  The  a&ir  arose  out 
of  a  quurel  of  one  of  oar  footmen  with  our 
guide  from  Basle.  The  dispute  ww  eairied 
before  the  judges,  to  whom  the  parties  thovgfat 
proper  to  appM ;  and  the  provost  of  the  place^ 
who  is  an  Italian,  but  who  long  since  settled  aa 
a  free  burscssi  and  married  here,  in  reply  to  M. 
de  Montaigne,  who  asked  whether  his  servants, 
who  knew  something  of  the  matter,  could  be 
heud  as  witnesses  in  our  favour,  said  they 


could,  provided  he  previously  discharged  them 
from  his  service ;  which  he  would  do,  as  there 
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wms  nothine  to  prevent  his  taking  them  back 
again  immediately  afterwards.  This  struck  us  as 
a  remarki^ly  subtle  touch.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  we  stopped  till  after 
dinner,  but  changed  our  lodffmgs  to  the  Pike, 
where  we  got  on  very  well.  The  son  of  the 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  was  bred  up  as 
a  page  in  the  household  of  M.  de  Mem,'  always 
attended  our  gentlemen  at  their  meals  and 
elsewhere;  yet  he  knew  not  one  word  of 
French.  The  dinners  consist  of  a  great 
many  courses.  Even  after  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved, diey  served  up,  here  and  afterwards, 
iVesh  courses  with  the  wine:  first,  what  the 
Gascons  call  cancades  ;  then  gingerbread :  and, 
thirdly,  a  sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  tbough 
not  taken  to  pieces;  between  the  slices 
there  is  a  quantity  of  spices  and  salt,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  crust.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  hospitals  for  lepera  through- 
out the  country,  and  you  are  constantly  meeting 
on  the  road  poor  devils  afflicted  with  this 
malady.  The  country  people  five  their  ser- 
vants for  breakfast  a  thick  flat  cake,  with  fennel 
in  it,  covered  with  bits  of  bacon,  minced  very 
small,  and  heads  of  ^rlio.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, when  they  wish  to  show  you  respect, 
they  go  to  your  left,  wherever  you  may  be ; 
they  Slink  it  matter  of  offence  to  take  the  right 
hand,  for  they  say  that  deference  to  a  man 
requires  you  should  give  his  right  hand  free 
access  to  his  sword.  Sunday,  after  dinner,  we 
Icf^  Constance,  and,  passing  the  lake  at  a  mile 
from  the  town,'  came  to  sleep  at 

Smardoff,'  two  leagues;  a  small  Catholic 
town,  where  we  lodged  at  the  Coulogne,^  the 
posting-house  which  the  Emperor  uses  when 
he  travels  from  Italy  into  Germany,  or  back. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  they  fill  the 
mattrasses  with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,' 
which  answers  the  purpose  better  than  straw, 
and  lasts  longer.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with  large  districts  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wines.  Monday.  10th  of  October,  we 
set  off  after  breakfast ;  for  M.  de  Montaigne 
was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to 
change  nis  plan  of  going  to  Ravesbourg*  that 
day,  and  turned  aside  a  day's  journey  to  visit 
Linde.'  M.  de  Montaigne  himself  never  ate 
breakfast ;  but  he  had  brought  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  which  he  took  on  the  road,  moistening 
it  with  grapes,  which  he  picked  as  he  went 
along,  the  vinti^  not  b^g  over,  and  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  vines. 
Around  Linde  they  raise  the  vines  on  trellis- 
work,  and  thus  make  a  number  of  verdant 
walks  through  the  grounds,  which  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  We  passed  a  place  named  Bou- 
chom,'  an  imperial  and  Catholic  town,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance;  whither  oil 
the  merchandize  firom  Oultney'  Narember^, 
and  other  places,  is  brought  in  iva^gona,  a«f 
thence  taken  down  the  Rhine,  throaeli  the 
lake.  We  arrived,  at  about  three  o'cuick  in 
the  afternoon,  at 

Linde,  three  leagues ;.  a  small  tovra,  standing 
in  the  lake,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  firom  the 
shore,  which  hundred  paces  you  traverse  over 
a  stone  bridge ;  there  is  only  this  entrance,  all 
the  rest  of  tne  town  being  surrounded   by  the 
lake.     It  is  a  full  league  in  extent.     Behind 
the  lake  rise  the  mountains  of  tlie  Grisons.    The 
waters  of  this  lake,  and  of  all  the  rivers  here- 
about, are  low  in  winter  and  high  in  saoimer ; 
the  effect  of  the  snow  meltine   in    the  latter 
season.     In  all  this  part  of  the  coantry  the 
women  wear  fur  bats  or  caps,  like  our  calottes ; 
the  outside  is  of  a  better  sort  of  fur,  generally 
that  of  the  weazel,  and  such  a  bonnet  costs  only 
three  testons  ;^^  the  inside  is  made  of  lambs'- 
wool.    The  opening  which  we  have  in  front  of 
our  caps  they  have  behind,  and  through  it  they 
pass  all  their  hair,  plaited.    They  usually  wear 
red  or  white  boots,  which  are  becoming  enoagfa. 
Both  religions  are  practised  here.     We  went  to 
see  the  Catholic  church,  which,  though  bnilt  in 
the  year  806,  is  in  complete  preservation  and 
order;    and  we  saw  also  the   choreh    where 
the  ministers  of  the  other  faith  perform  their 
service.     All  the  imperial  towns  are  permitted 
to  exereise  two  religions,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  place  ' 
favour  the  one  or  the  other,  entirely  according  | 
to  their  inclinations  and  opinions.    At  Linde 
there  are  but  two  or  three  Catholics,  as  the 
priest  told  M.  de  Montaigne.    The  Catholic 
clergy,  however,  continue  to  recave  their  re- 
venues freely,  and  to  perform  the  service,  as 
also  do  some  nuns  that  are  here.    Monsteur  de 
Montaigne  also  spoke  to  the  minuter,  of  whont 
he  learnt  no  great  deal,  indeed  little  more  than 
the   common   hatred    against    Zuinglius   and 
Calvin.    They  say  that  there  are  few^  towns 
which  have  not  some  peculiar  features  in  their 
belief:  and  while  generally  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Martin,'*  whom  thej  recognize  as  their 
chief,  they  get  up  an  infinity  of  dispntes  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  writings.    We  lodeed 
at  the  Crown,  a  very  fine  house.    Attached  to 
the  ceiling  there  was  a  wooden  cage,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  great  many  birds,  with  a 
number  of  little  lanes,  made  of  wire,  runniDg 
from  it  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  where 
Uie  birds  were  able  to  exereise  themselves  as 
much  as  they  liked.    The  only  wood  they  use, 
either  for  furniture  or  wainscoting,  is  that  of 
the  fir,  the  principal  tree  that  ^ws  in  their 
forests ;  but  they  paint  and  varnish  this  up  to 
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very  great  perfection,  and  take  a  vast  deal  of  I 

Cains  to  keep  it  clean ;  they  have  fine  hair 
rushes,  with  which  they  dust  their  henchca 
and  tables.  They  grow  a  great  abundance  of 
cabbage,  which  they  cut  up  very  small^  with 
an  instrument  they  have  expressly  for  that 
purpose ;  and  when  it  is  thus  cut  up  they  put 
a  quantity  of  it  into  tubs  with  salt,  and  of  this 
they  make  a  dish  all  the  winter  round.'  Here 
M.  de  Montaigne  tried  the  experiment  of  cover- 
ing himself  in  bed  with  a  feather-bed,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  and  he  liked  the  fashion 
^ery  much,  finding  this  sort  of  coverinff  both 
warm  and  light.  In  his  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  person  of  weakly  constitution,  or  efiemi- 
nate  habits,  miffht  not  &ncy  their  beds :  but, 
by  brineing  witn  them  a  mattrass,  an  article  not 
known  here,  and  ^  curtain,  they  would  remove 
this  objection.  As  to  eating  and  diinkinff, 
they  give  yon.  a  host  of  things,  and  diversify 
tbeir  courses  with  all  sorts  of  soups,  meats, 
sauces,  salads,  and  so  on,  very  far  beyond  what 
we  do  in  France.     We  had  one  soup  made  with 

Sainces,  and  another  with  roasted  apples,  cut  in 
ices  into  the  soup,  and  cabbage-salads.    They 
make  also  a  sort  of  soup,  sometimes  with  rice, 
sometimes  with  other   things,  which  all  the 
guests  help  themselves  to  in  common  (indeed, 
there  is  no  course  served  for  any  guests  in  par- 
ticular) ;  and  this  especially  was  of  such  ex- 
cellent flavour  in  the  better  houses  we  lodged 
at,  that  we  doubted  whether  the  kitchens  even 
of  the  French  nobility  could  furnish  anything 
comparable  to  it.    And  certainly  there  are  few 
houses  amongst  us  which  have  the  dining-rooms 
so  well  fitted  up.    They  have  a  great  abund- 
ance of  fish,  which  tney  serve  up  with  the 
meat ;  they  think  nothing  of  trout,  and  only 
eat  the  liver.    They  have   plenty  of  game, 
woodcocks,  hares,  and  so  on,  which  they  dress 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  ours,  but  at 
the  least  quite  as  good.    We  never  tasted  meat 
80  tender  as  it  is  generally  here.    They  send 
up  stewed  prunes,  and  pear  and  apple  tarts, 
with  the  meat;  sometimes  they  serve  up  the 
meat  first  and  the  soup  afterwards,  and  some- 
times the  soup  first  and  the  meat  afterwards. 
The   only  dessert  they  have  is  pears,  apples 
(which  tney  grow  of  excellent  sorts),  nuts,  and 
cheese.    Together  with  the  meat,  they  place 
on  the  table  a  vessel  of  silver,  or  pewter,  with 
four  compartments,  containing  difiereut  sorts  of 
pounded  sweetmeats.     Their  bread  is  for  the 
most  part  made  with  fennel,  and  they  mix  with 
it  cummin,  or  some  other  seed  of  the  same  kind, 
to  give  it  a  sharp,  hot  taste.    After  dinner 
they  place  on  die  table  glasses  full  of  different 
sorts  of  drinks,  so  that  each  person  may  satisfy 
his  thirst  with  the  beverage  he  likes  beat.   Mous. 
de  Montaigne  found  occasion  to  be  vexed  at 
three  things  in  the  coune  of  his  journey  :  first, 


that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a  cook,  who 
mieht  learn  their  mode  of  dressing  different 
articles,  and  one  day  at  home  eive  our  friends 
proofs  of  their  excellence  in  taw  respect ;  se- 
condly, that  he  had  not  in  the  outset  engaged 
a  German  valet,  or  had  not  obtained  the  com- 
panionship of  some  gentleman  of  the  country  (for 
to  live  at  ^e  mercy  of  a  blockhead  of  a  guide 
he  found  to  be  an  amazing  inconvenience) ;  and, 
thirdly,  that,  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey, 
he  had  not  read  such  books  as  would  have 
pointed  out  to  him  what  were  the  rare  and 
noticeable  features  in  each  place  he  was  ^oing 
to,  or  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a 
Munster.'  or  some  other  such  Book.     It  is  true 
that,  in  his  judgment  upon  the  thinss  he  saw, 
he  might  have  mixed  up  somewhat  of  an  acri- 
monious contempt  for  his  own  country,  which 
he  holds  in  hatred  and  distaste  for  other  causes; 
but,  however  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  he 
preferred  what  he  found  in  this  country  infi- 
nitely beyond  what  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
France ;  and  he  so  entirely  conformed  himself 
to  their  customs  and  manners  as  to  drink  his 
wine  without  water.    He  never  drank,  how- 
ever, more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  nor 
was  he  ever  invited  thereto,  except  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  kindliness,  and  then  he  was 
not  pressed.    Things  are  dearer  in  Upper  Ger- 
many than  they  are  in  France ;  so  much  so, 
that  of  our  party  each  horse  and  man  cost  a 
sun-crown  a-day.    The  landlords,  in  the  first 
place,  charged  us  four,  R\e,  or  six  batz  each 
for  each  of  the  two  principal  meals  at  the  table 
d'hdte;  and  they  make  a  separate  charge  for 
all  you  drink  beK>re  and  after  these  two  meals, 
and  for  the  least  draught  you  take  in  the  inter- 
vals, so  diat  the  Germans  generally  set  out  in  the 
mornings  from    tiieir  inns  without   drinking 
any  thing  at  all.    Whatever  you  take  after  the 
two  chief  meals,  and  whatever  wine  you  drink 
between  whiles,  which  among  these  people  con- 
stitute the  principal  item  of  expense,  is  put  down 
to  the  account  of  lunch.    But,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide 
every  thing  at  tlieir  tables  d'Mte^  especially 
wine,  even  where  it  is  dearest  and  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  can  very  well 
excuse  the  high  rate  of  their  charges.     The 
hosts  themselves  invite  the  servants  to  drink, 
and  keep  their  guests  at  table  for  two  or  three 
hours.   Their  wme  is  served  up  in  large  pitchers, 
and  it  is  matter  of  offence  for  any  one  to  let  his 
goblet  remain  long  empty ;  nor  will  they  allow 
any  person  to  mix  water  with  his  wine,  unless 
in  particular  cases,  where  the  party  desiring  to 
do  so  is  one  held  in  very  great  respect.    They 
have  alM  a  separate  charge  for  the  oats  for  the 
liorses,  and  another  for  stable-expenses,  which 
include  hay.     There  is  this  good  point  about 
tliiMii,  that  they  tell  you  at  once  what  their 
charge  is,   neither  more  nor  less  ;   and  yon 
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Beldom  get  any  thin^  by  haggling  with  them. 
They  ard  nun,  choleric,  and  given  to  drinking; 
but,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked,  neither 
traitors  nor  thieves.  We  set  ont  from  diia  plaee 
after  breiJLfast,  and  got,  at  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  to 

Vanguen,^  two  leagues,  where  we  had  to 
stop,  in  consequence  of  our  ^reat  loggage- 
box  breaking ;  and  we  were  ultimately  oUiged 
to  hire  a  waggon  for  the  next  da^r^  at  three 
erowns  a-day,  die  waggoner  providing  four 
horses  and  keeping  himself  tor  thai  sum. 
This  is  a  small  imperial  town,  which  has  never 
received  anv  other  religion  into  it  than  the 
Catholic*  Here  are  mi^  those  scvthes  which 
are  so  ikmous  that  they  send  them  ror  sale  even 
so  fiur  as  Lorraine.'  n  e  left  this  place  the  next 
day,  Wednesday,  12th  of  October,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tamed  off  short  towards  Trante,'  along 
the  most  direct  and  usual  road,  and  got  by 
dinner  time  to 

Isne,^  two  leagues,  a  small  imperial  town, 
very  pleasantly  situated.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
aocoroing  to  his  custom,  immediately  went  and 
found  out  a  divine  of  this  town,  in  order  to  pick 
up  what  news  he  could  from  him,  and  this 
eentleroan  dined  with  Messieurs.  He  learned 
Uiat  all  the  people  here  are  Lutherans,  and  he 
saw  the  Lutheran  church,  which,  like  all  those 
they  have  in  the  imperial  towns,  has  usurped 
one  of  the  Catholic  churches.  Among  otner 
topics  which  thev  touched  upon  was  the  sacra- 
ment, and  M.  de  Montaigne  mentioned  that 
some  Calvinists  had  told  him,  on  his  way,  that 
the  Lutherans  mixed  up  with  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Martin  sevml  adventitious  errors, 
such  as  ubiquitism ;  maintaining  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  as  in  the  Host ; 
thus  falling  into  the  same  difficulty  with  Zuinr 

glius,  though  in  a  different  way :  the  one  by 
eing  too  sparing  of  the  presence  of  the  body, 
the  other  by  being  too  lavish  of  it  (for  by  this 
account  the  sacrament  has  no  privilege  over  the 
body  of  the  church,  or  a  convocation  of  three 
elders) ;  and  he  added  that  their  principal  ar- 
fpiments  were,  fint,  that  the  divinity,  being 
inseparable  from  the  body,  and  the  aivini^ 
being  evervwhere,  the  bodv  must  consequently 
be  every woere  also:  secondly,  that  Jesus  Chris^ 
being  always  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  is 
everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  rieht  hand  of 
God,  who  is  power,  is  everywhere?  The  doctor 
loudly  denied  this  imputation,  and  sought  to 
defend  himself  from  it  as  frx>m  a  calumny ;  but 
M.  de  Montaigne  thought  that  he  made  out 
but  a  poor  case.  He  then  went  with  M.  de 
Montiugne  to  visit  a  very  fine  and  richly  deco- 
rated monastery,  where  they  were  perrorming 
mass;  and  he  entered  and  waited  during  the 
service,  without  taking  off  his  cap,  until  Itfes- 
aieurs  de  Montaigne  and  d'Estissac  had  finished 
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their  devotions.    They  then  went  down  to  a 
cellar  under  the  abbey,  to  see  a  long  romd 
stone,  without  any  work  about  it,  which  seened 
to  have  been  part  of  a  pillar,  and  on  wluehf 
in  old  Li^n  characters,  was  an  inscription, 
purporting  that  the  emperors   Pertxnax  tad 
Antoninus  had  repaired  the  roads  and  bridgn  i 
for  eleven  thousand  paoes^  from  CampidonaiD, 
which  was   the   ancient  name  of  Kempteo, 
where  we  were  ffoing  to  sleep.     This  stooe,  it  | 
was  bought,  might  have  been  placed  at  thii  , 
spot,  as  marking  a  >taee  of  the  road  so  mended;  ; 
for  as  to  the  town  of  Isne,  they  say  it  if  »>t 
very  ancient ;  but  when  we  came  to  enmise 
the    roads   towards   Kempten,   on    all  sida, 
besides  that  there  is  no  bridge  at  aU,  wedid 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  road  making  or 
mending,  at  all  wortny  of  such  workmen.  Thoe 
are,  in£ed,  some  excavations  in  the  hills>  bot 
these  present  nothing  remaikable. 

Kempten,  three  leagues ;  a  town  as  big  ss 
Sainte-Foy,  populous,  well  situated,  and  verf  , 
pretty.    We  went  to  the  Bear,  an  ezeelieflt , 
bouse.    The^  served  up  at  table  large  silver 
cups,  of  various  patterns,  richly  chased  tod 
emblazoned  with  tne  coats-oP4Uins  of  difierent  , 
pentlemen,  such  as  you  rarely  meet  with  even  , 
m  the  best  houses.    They  were  placed  on  the  ^ 
table  merely  for  ornament.    Here  was  afforded 
an  instance  of  what  M.  de  Montaigne  said  ; 
elsewhere ;  that  what  these  people  omit  of  our  \ 
fashions  and  customs  is  owing,   not  to  their  , 
poverty,  but  to  their  different  notions ;  for  j 
though  they  have  plenty  of  pewter  dlsfaes  sod  ; 
plat«,  scoured  in  the  same  way  as  at  Mon- 
taigne, they  never  make  use  of  any  other  tbao 
wooden  plates,  prettily  fashioned  and  highly 
polished.    On  all  the  seats  in  this  part  of  the 
country  they  place  cushions,  and  most  of  their 
wainscotted  ceilings  are  slightly  arched,  which 
produces  a  graceful  effect    As  to  the  linen,  of 
which  we  complained  in  the  outset,  we  hare 
since  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  and  for  my 
master,*  I  have  always  succeeded  in  procanog 
wherewith  to  make  him  curtains  for  hb  bed.  | 
If  one  napkin  was  not  enough  for  him,  tiiej  i 
changed  it  as  often  as  he  wished.    In  thJB 
town  there  is  a  merohant  who  does  a  busi- 
ness of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  in  linen. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  on  leaving  Constance,  wonld 
have  visited  that  canton  of  Switzerland,'  which 
furnishes  all  Christendom  with  linen,  had  ii  no^ 
been  that,  to  return  thence  to  Linde,  he  shoold 
have  had  a  four  or  ^ve  hours'  passage  over  the 
lake.    This  town  is  Lutheran ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  here,  as  well  as  at  Isne,  the  Catholif^ 
church   has   its  services   solemnly  performed 
in  the  reeular  form ;    for  the  morning  sfter 
we  arrived,  on  a  Thursday,  though  a  week- 
day, mass  was  performed  at  the  abbey  outside 
the  tov/n,  just  as  it  is  celebrated  at  Notre  Dsme 
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at  Paris,  at  Easter,  with  music  and  aingingy 
tboueh  the  monks  only  were  present.    The 
people,  except  in  the  principal  towns,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  change  their  religion,  and 
they  still  go  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  attend 
this  service.    The  abbey  I  speak  of  is  a  very 
fine  one.    The  abbot  holds  it  in  princinality, 
and  derives  from  it  an  income  of  50,000  florins. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  fiunily  of  D'Estain.' 
All  the  monks  must  be  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men.   Hildegarde,  wife  of  Charlemaene,  who 
founded  the  abbey  in  783,  is  buried  here,  and 
deemed  a  saint.    Tier  bones  have  been  taken 
from  the  cell  where  they  used  to  lie,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine.    The  same  morning  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne went  to  the  Lutheran  church,  which  was 
like  the  other  churches  of  the  Huguenot  sect, 
except  that  at  the  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  there  are  some  wooden 
benches,  with  rails  to  lean   the  elbows  on, 
where  those  who  take  tiie  sacrament  may  kneel. 
as  they  always  do.    He  found  here  two  aged 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  preaching  in  Ger- 
man to  a  smallish  congregation.    When  he 
had  finished,  they  sang  a  pnlm  in  German,  in 
a  somewhat  different  way  firom  that  in  use 
amongst  us.    After  each  verse  a  fine  organ, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  just  built,  played  a 
response.    Whenever  the  minister  named  Jesus 
Christ,  both  he  and  the  congregation  took  off 
their  caps.    After  this  the  other  minister  went 
and  placed   himself  at    the  altar,  facing  the 
people,  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  a  young 
woman,  her  head  uncovered  and  her  hair  loose, 
then  advanced  towards  him,  and  making  a 
slight  courtesy,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
stmni  still.    In  about  another  minute  a  young 
man,  apparently  a  mechanic,  with  a  sword  at 
his  side,  came  and  placed  himself  by  the  woman. 
The  minister  having  whispered  some  words  in 
their  ear,  commanded  every  person  present  to 
say  the  paternoster,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
out  of  a  book  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  marrying ;  finally,  he  caused  them  to 
touch  each  otliers  hand,  but  without  kissing. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  minister  left  the  altar, 
and  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  him,  and  had 
a  long  conversation.    He  took  M.  de  Mon- 
tai^e  with  him  to  his  house,  into  his  study, 
which   is  a  handsome   one,  and  well   fitted 
up.    His  name,  be  said,  was  Johannes  Tilia- 
nus,  Augustan  us.'    M.  de  Montaigne  asked 
him  for  a  new  confession,  which  the  Lutherans 
have  drawn  up,  and  which  all  the  learned  men 
and  princes  who  support  that  faith  have  signed, 
but  It  is  not  in  Latm.    As  thev  weie  leaving 
the  church,  a  party  with  viofins  and  tabors 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  to  escort 
the  new-married  people.    To  the  (question  :— 
"  Whether   they   permitted   dancing?"    the 
minister  seplied  :   '*  Why  not  7"    To  another 
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representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  scrip- 
tural subjects  ?"  he  replied :  "  That  they  did 
not  prohibit  images  which  were  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  instmctinff  men ;  all  they  forbade 
was  the  worshipping  of  them."  To  the  rejoinder, 
'*  Why,  then,  tney  had  removed  the  old  images 
from  toe  churches  ?"  he  replied :  '^  That  it  was 
not  they  who  had  done  so;  but  that  their 
worthy  disciples,  the  Zuinglians,  incited  by  the 
evil  spirit,  had  committed  this  outrage^  as  well 
as  several  others  *"  which  was  the  same  reply 
that  others  of  the  same  profession  had  alresdy 
made  M.  de  Montaiene;  and,  m  particular, 
the  divine  at  Isne,  wno,  when  he  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  hated  the  figure  and  emblem  of 
the  cross  V*  exclaimed :  "  How  I  do  you  ima- 
gine me  such  an  atheist  as  to  hate  an  emblem 
so  dear  and  elorifying  to  all  Christian  souls?" 
adding :  **  Uiat  sucE  a  thing  would  be  per- 
fectly diabolical."  The  same  person  declared 
very  roundly,  when  at  dinner,  that  he  would 
rather  hear  a  hundred  masses  than  participate 
in  one  of  Calvin's  sacraments.  At  this  place 
we  had  white  hares  served  up.  The  town  is 
seated  on  the  river  Ider.'  We  dined  there  on 
the  Thursday,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  through 
a  hill^  and  sterile  country,  to  sleep  at 

Fnenten,  four  leagues;  a  small  village, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  part  of  ue 
country,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of  A*ja- 
tria,  is  Cathouc.  I  forgot  to  mentiop,  under 
the  head  of  Linde,  that  at  the  entrance  to  that 
town  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  manifests  an  advanced  antiquity,  but  on 
which  I  perceived  no  inscription.  I  understand 
that  the  name  of  the  place  signifies  in  German 
an  old  toaUy  and  they  tell  me  the  name  is  taken 
from  this  wall.  Friday  morning,  though  we 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  inn,  we  did  not  fail 
to  find  plenty  of  provisions.  These  people  never 
air  either  their  snects  when  they  go  to  bed,  or 
their  linen  when  they  get  up ;  and  they  are 
vastly  offended  if  yon  light  a  fire  in  their  kit- 
chens for  this  purpose,  or  even  make  use  of  the 
fire  already  lighted ;  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  occasions  of  quarrelling  and  disputation 
that  we  experienced.  Here,  though  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  ten  thou- 
sand feet  of  fir  do  not  cost  fifty  pence,  they 
would  not  let  ns  have  a  fire,  any  more  than 
they  would  elsewhere.  Friday  morning,  we  left 
this  place,  and  took  the  easiest  road,  which  lav 
on  the  left,  instead  of  the  mountain  road  which 
is  on  the  right,  and  goes  direct  to  Trante,  M.  de 
Montaigne  having  a  mind  to  make  a  detour  of 
a  few  days'  journey,  in  order  to  see  several  fine 
German  towns,  wnich  it  had  been  his  original 
intention  to  visit,  till  he  changed  his  plan  at 
Vanguen  and  altered  his  route,  for  which  he 
was  sorry  now.  On  our  way  we  saw  another 
of  those  water-mills,  of  whicn  we  had  already 
noticed  several  in  different  places,  which  derive 
their  waUar  from  some  neignbouring  height,  by 


•  John  TUlj,  of  Aogibiug. 


>  lUer. 
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means  of  a  wooden  channel  or  gotter,  which  is 
supported  on  high  posts  from  the  place  where  it 
receives  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  mill,  and 
then  pours  down  the  water  on  to  the  point 
where  it  is  wanted,  hy  a  direct  descent.  We 
got  to  dinner  at 

Friessen,  one  league.  This  is  a  small  Catholic 
town  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Augusta.  We 
found  here  a  great  number  of  persons,  part  of  the 
suite  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  himself 
was  at  a  neighbouring  castle  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  We  here  embarked  the  baggage 
on  the  river  Lech,  with  myself  and  several 
others,  to  convey  it  to  Augsbourg,  upon  what 
they  OEiIi  here  a  float,  a  number  of  planks  of 
timber  joined  together,  which  take  to  pieces 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  There 
is  an  abbey  at  this  place,  where  they  showed 
Messieurs  a  chalice  and  a  stole,  that  they  pre- 
serve as  reliques  of  a  saint  named  Masnus, 
who  they  say  was  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland, 
and  a  disciple  of  Columbanus:  in  favour  of 
which  Magrnus,  Pepin  founded  this  abbey,  aod 
made  him  the  first  abbot  of  it  At  the  top  of 
the  nave  there  are  these  words  inscribed,  and 
below  them  are  represented  the  notes  of  music 
to  which  they  are  to  be  chaunted :  Comperta 
virtute  beaii  Magni  fama^  Pipinus  vrinceps 
locum  quern  ianctua  ineoluit  reaia  largitate 
dtmavU}  Charlemagne  afterwards  further  en- 
riched the  monastery,  as  we  are  informed  by 
another  inscription  to  be  seen  there.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Chonguen,  four  leagues,  a  small  town  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  conse- 
quently, rigidly  Catholic;  for  thb  prince, 
beyond  any  other  in  Germany,  has  firmly 
maintained  all  the  places  under  his  rule  free 
fron  contagion.  We  found  excellent  lodging 
at  the  Star,  and  withal  a  fashion  we  had  not 
seen  before ;  they  ranged  the  salt-cellars  on  a 
square  table  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite 
one,  and  the  candlesticks  traversed  these  from 
the  other  comers,  so  as  to  form  a  St.  AndrewV 
cross.  They  never  use  eggs,  at  least  as  far  as 
we  have  seen  hitherto,  except  boiled  very  hard, 
and  cut  into  bits  to  enrich  the  salads,  which  are 
very  excellent  here,  and  made  of  Uie  freshest 
materials.  They  drink  their  wine  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  They  only  thresh  their  com  in  the 
barns,  as  they  want  it,  and  use  the  large 
end  of  the  flail.  On  Saturday  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Lansperes,'  four  leagues,  a  small  town  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's,  seated  on  tlie  river  Lech, 
and  in  every  feature,  town,  fauxbourg,  and 
castle,  well  worth  seeing.  It  was  their  mar- 
ket-day, and  the  place  was  crowded  with 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  square  there 
IS  a  fountain,  which  spouts  out  water  by  a  hun- 
dred jets  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and  scatters 

1  **  King  PepiD,  havUif  learnt  bj  the  voice  of  feme  the 
great  Tirtuee  of  the  blened  If  ainiu,  has  endowed  with  hia 
royal  liberality  the  place  which  the  aaint  inhabited." 

■  Landabei^. 

s  "  A  aoldier  ehonld  be  regardlen  of  drraa  and  omamente, 
and  rely  only  on  hia  courage  and  hia  aword." 


it  about  in  a  very  elaborate  way ;  yoa  can  tan 
the  jets  in  what  direction  you  please.     There  is 
a  very  fine  church  here.    The  town,  the  fiinx- 
bourg,  and  the  castle,  are  all  seated  on  the  me 
of  a  hill.     M.  de  Montaigne   went   to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  college  of  Jesuits,  who  are  yery  com- 
fortably settled  here  in  a  new  house,  and  are 
building  a  fine  church.     M.  de  Montaigne  bad 
as  long  a  conversation  with  them  aa  his  tioe 
would  permit.    The  Count  of  HeltesleiB  eosft- 
mands  at  the  castle.     If  anv  one  even  divaras 
of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman,  be  had 
need  keep  it  to  himself.    On  the  gate  which 
divides  the  town  from  tlie  (auzboarg  tliere  b  a 
great  Latin  inscription,  of  the  year  1552,  which 
sets  forth  tliat  "  the  senate  and  people  of  this 
town  have  built  this  monument  in  memory  of 
William  and  Louis,  brothers,  Dukes  of  the  two 
Bavarias."    There  are  a  number  of  other  in- 
scriptions on  the  same  place,  as  tliis :  Horridmm 
miUtem   esse   decet,  nee  auro   c^latumj   Med 
animo  et    ferro  /return  f  and    at    the   top : 
Cecvea  stuUorum  mundus,*    In  another  place 
there  are  very  conspicuously  inscribed   these 
words,  extracted   from  some  Latin  historian, 
relating  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Mar> 
cellus  lost  against  a  king  of  tliis  nation  :   Caro^ 
lami   Baiorumque  regis  cum  MarceUo   Com. 
pugna  qua  eum  vicUy  &c.'    There  are  a  great 
number  of  Latin  inscriptions  over  tlie  doors  of 
private  houses.    The  people  hereabout  paint 
all  their  towns  and  churches  very  frequently, 
which  gives  them  a  constantly  nesli  appesu^ 
ance.    The  places  where  we  had  just  been,  lor 
instance,  had  all  been  entirely  renovated  three 
or  four  years   before,  as  we  learnt   firom  the 
inscriptions  which  they  always  put  up  to  com- 
memorate each  of  these  events.    The  clock  of 
this  town,  like  that  of  many  others  in   this 
country,  sounds  all  the  quarters ;  and  we  wei>e   ' 
told  that  the  clock  at  Nuremberch  strikes  all   , 
the  minutes.     We  left  this  place  after  dinner,    ' 
and   proceeded  through  a  long  uninterrupted 
plain  of  pasture-land,  which  reminded  us  of  the   ! 
plain  of  La  Bausse,  to  I 

Augsbourg,  four  leagues,  which  is  considered 
tbe  finest  town  in  Germany,  as  Strasbourg  is  | 
deemed  the  strongest.  The  first  novelty  we  i 
observed,  and  which  shewed  the  cleanliness  of 
the  people,  was  the  finding,  on  our  arrival,  the 
staircase  of  our  lodging  covered  with  linen  for 
us  to  walk  on,  that  we  miebt  not  dirty  the 
steps,  which  had  just  been  tliorouglily  washed 
and  scoured,  as  is  done  every  Saturday.  We 
have  never  seen  any  dirt  or  cobwebs  in  the 
houses  we  have  been  in.  Some  houses  have 
curtains  to  draw  before  the  windows,  for  those 
who  like  to  use  them.  You  hardly  ever  see 
any  tables  in  their  bed-rooms,  except  one  which 
is  attached  to  the  foot  of  each  bed,  and,  bdnff 
on  binges,  can  be  put  up  or  down  as  yoa  think 

*  **  The  world  »  a  cage  of  foob." 

*  "Battle  of  Carolam  (or  Carlomaa)  and  of  the  Kinf  of  tbe 
Bavmrian*,  ag^nst  the  Consul  klaieellm,  « herein  the  latter 
wae  defeated/'  &c.  Who  this  Consul  MareeUue  may  tote 
been,  I  cannot  uy.  The  last  of  the  FaM  Cmtmlmnt  ia  of 
the  year  of  Chriat  841. 
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proper.  The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  frame  of  the  bed,  aad  very 
often  as  hi^h  as  the  bolster ;  the  wood  of  whicii 
it  is  made  is  elaborately  carved,  and  has  a  good 
effect  enough,  but,  being  only  deal,  it  does  not 
come  near  the  appearance  of  our  walnut  furni* 
ture.  Here  they  put  highly  polished  pewter 
plates  under  wooaen  ones,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  in  sien  of  their  contempt  for  the  former. 
In  manv  pbces  they  have  linea  curtains  against 
the  wall  at  the  bed-side,  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  soiling  the  wall  bv  spitting  on  it. 
The  Grermans  are  very  fond  or  coats-ot-arms ; 
in  every  inn  yon  will  find  hundreds  that  gentle- 
men wtto  have  lodged  there  have  had  painted 
on  the  walb ;  and  all  the  windows  are  deco- 
rated with  these  emblaxonments.  We  found  a 
constant  diversity  in  the  mode  of  serving  up 
meals ;  here,  crabs — amaangly  large  ones — ^are 
served  up  nrst ;  elsewhere  they  are  served  up 
just  towards  the  close  of  dinner.  In  many  of 
the  large  inns,  everydish  placed  on  the  table 
has  a  cover  to  it.  what  makes  their  windows 
always  look  so  exceedinely  bright  is  that  the 
sashes  are  not  fixed  in  ue  way  that  oun  are, 
but  can  be  taken  out  when  required,  and  they 
are  for  ever  eleanin?  and  polishing  them.  M.  de 
Montaigne  next  day,  Sunday,  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  several  churches,  and  in  the 
Catholic  places  of  wonhip,  which  are  very 
numerous  here,  he  found  the  service  admirably 
performed.  There  are  six  Lutheran  churches, 
with  sixteen  ministers:  two  of  the  six  are 
churches  usurped  from  tne  Catholics,  the  other 
four  were  budt  by  the  Lutherans  tnemselves. 
He  saw  one  this  morning  which  looked  just 
like  the  great  hall  in  some  college :  there 
were  neither  images,  crosses,  nor  organ.  The 
walb  were  covered  with  passages  from  the 
Bible,  written  in  German  characters.  There 
were  two  pulpits^  one  for  the  minister,  where 
the  sermon  is  preached,  and  below  that  another 
for  the  person  who  leads  in  singing  the  psalms. 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  the  congregation 
waited  until  this  perwn  had  given  out  the 
words  and  tone  of  the  vene  that  followed,  and 
then  they  sang  altogether,  without  any  sort  of 
order  or  bannony,  and  those  who  chose  to  do 
so  kept  their  caps  on.  After  this  a  minister, 
who  till  ibea  bad  been  mineled  with  the  crowd, 
went  to  the  altar,  where  be  read  a  number  of 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  at  certain  of  which 
prayers  the  people  rose  and  held  up  their 
nands  clasped,  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
made  a  low  bow.  After  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, which  he  did  uncover«l,  he  turned  to  the 
altar,  on  which  was  a  napkin,  an  ewer,  and  a 
basin,  with  water  in  it.  A  woman,  followed 
by  twelve  other  women,  then  brought  him  a 
child,  all  swaddled  up,  except  the  fSce,  which 
was  uncovered.  The  minister  then  dipped  all 
his  finffers  in  the  basin  three  times,  and  sprin- 
kled ue  water  over  the  child's  face,  at  the 
■ 

>  Tbtlimi'Cws. 

*  TIm  Vuggtn,  Um  BCRhaat-priiiMi,  pmr  taewttme*,  of 


same  time  pronouncing  certain  words.  This 
being  done,  two  men  approached,  and  each  of 
them  put  two  finders  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  child ;  the  minister  spoke  to  them  a  few 
words,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed.  M. 
de  Montaigne  spoke  to  this  minister  as  he  was 
leaving  tlie  church.  The  ministers  do  not 
derive  any  revenue  from  their  churches,  but  are 
paid  by  the  senate.  There  was  a  iar  larger 
crowd  m  this  one  church  than  in  two  or  three 
of  the  Cadiuiic  churches  put  together.  We 
did  not  see  one  pretty  woman  here.  Their 
dresses  differ  very  much  among  themselves.  Of 
the  men  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are 
nobles,  inasmuch  as  all  classes  wear  velvet 
caps,  and  all  have  swords  at  their  sides.  We 
were  lodged  at  the  sign  of  a  tree  called  the 
Linden  Tree'  in  this  country ;  our  inn  adjoined 
the  palace  of  the  Foulcres.'  One  of  this  family 
dying  a  few  years  ago,  left  his  heirs  two  mil- 
lions of  French  crowns:  and  they,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  gave  the  Jesuits  here,  very 
much  to  their  delight  and  advantage,  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  florins,  reatW  money.  The 
palace  I  have  mentioned  is  roored  with  copper, 
in  genera],  the  houses  are  much  larger,  higner, 
and  handsomer,  than  those  of  any  town  in 
France,  and  the  streets  are  fiur  wider ;  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  town,  he*  thinks  it  is  about  the 
size  of  Orleans.  After  dinner  we  went  to  see 
the  fencing,  in  a  nablic  room  they  have  here 
for  that  purpose,  where  we  found  a  great  crowd 
assembled.  You  pay  on  entering,  as  you  do 
at  a  play,  and  you  have  to  pay  besides  for  ^our 
seat  when  you  get  in.  They  were  practising 
with  the  poinara,  the  two-handed  sword,  the 
quarter-staff,  and  the  braquemart;'  and  after 
this  we  went  to  see  some  matches  at  cross-bow 
and  long-bow  shooting,  in  a  public  ground 
even  more  magnificent  loan  that  at  Schaffouse. 
Thence,  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
through  which  we  had  entered,  we  observed 
that,  under  the  bridge  we  had  crossed,  there 
runs  a  great  canal  of  water,  which,  flowing 
from  some  source  in  the  country,  is  conveyed 
over  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  built  be- 
neath the  town-bridge,  and  is  again  conveyed 
over  the  town-fosse  into  the  town  itself,  by  a  si- 
milar medium.  This  current  of  water  tlien  turns 
a  number  of  wheels,  which  work  several  pumps, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  of  a  spring, 
that  rises  in  that  place,  are  raised,  througn 
leaden  pipes,  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  leut 
fifty  feet  nigh.  Here  the  water  collects  in  a 
large  stone  reservoir,  whence  it  ag^ain  descends, 
through  a  number  of  pipes,  and  is  distributed 
all  over  the  town,  feeding  the  whole  of  the 
fountains  there.  Individuals  who  are  desirous 
of  having  the  water  laid  on  from  this  source, 
in  their 
town  ten 

a  single  payment.' It  b  now  forty  yean  ago  that 
the  town  was  first  adorned  with  thb  admirable 

Annburf,  wbo  lant  lafge  nutu  of  moner  to  Cbartet  V. 
donDjt  the  wligioiM  wait,  and  were  ennobled. 


^ir  own  houses,  can  have  it,  on  paying  the 
ten  florins  a  year,  or  two  hundrni  florins  at 
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work.  Marriages  of  Oatliolics  with  Lutherans 
are  quite  common,  the  party  most  ea?er  about 
the  matter  submitting  to  the  forms  of  the  other's 
laith ;  there  are  a  thousand  such  marriasres : 
our  landlord  was  a  Catholic,  and  Ins  wife  a 
Lutheran.  They  dust  their  glass  with  a  hair- 
brush, fixed  to  tne  end  of  a  stick.  We  were 
told  that  you  can  get  very  fine  horses  here  for 
forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  did  Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne 
the  honour  of  sending  them  as  %  present,  when 
they  were  at  supper,  fourteen  large  vessels  full 
of  their  wine,  which  were  brought  to  Messieurs 
by  seven  sergeants,  dressed  in  the  civic  uniform, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  whom 
Messieurs  invited  to  supper,  as  is  the  custom  in 
these  eases ;  and  they  gave  the  porters  a  crown, 
llie  officer  who  supped  with  them  told  M.  de 
Montaigne  there  were  three  of  them  in  that 
town,  wiiose  duty  it  was  to  pay  this  compli- 
ment to  visitors  of  quality,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  always  took  pains  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  persons  who  came  to  the  place, 
in  order  that  thev  might  observe  the  particular 
ceremonies  whico  were  due  in  each  case;  to 
some  tbeypresent  more  wine  than  they  do  to 
others.  When  a  duke  is  the  visitor,  one  of  the 
burgomasters  attends  in  person  to  offer  the  pre- 
sent: they  took  us  for  knights  and  barons. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
had  desired  us  not  to  say  who  we  were,  and 
not  to  mention  the  rank  of  Messieurs ;  and  he 
walked  all  day  by  himself  through  the  town  ;^ 
he  conceived  wat  this  of  itself  served  to  make 
them  be  held  in  more  honour.  The  compliment 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  paid  them  by  all 
the  towns  in  Germany.  When  he  passed 
through  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  deling 
very  chilly  (for  the  cold  began  to  touch  them 
when  they  left  Kempten,  though  up  to  that 
time  they  had  enjoyea  the  finest  weather  pos- 
sible'), he,  without  thinking  of  it,  put  his  hand- 
kercnief  up  to  his  mouth,  conceiving  that,  as  he 
was  alone  and  plainly  dressed,  jio  one  wpuld 
notice  him.  However,  when  he  got  more  inti- 
mate with  some  of  the  people,  they  told  him  that 
the  authorities  at  the  church  had  been  rather 
scandali2sed  at  what  they  thought  his  strange 
procedure ;  and,  in  short,  he  found  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  he  was  most  desirous 
of  avoiding,  that  of  making  himself  remarkable 
foy  some  action  opposed  to  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  those  among  whom  he  was  staying ; 
for,  as  much  as  he  can,  his  great  anxiety  is  to 
conform  and  adapt  himself  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place  where  he  nappens  to  be ;  and  thus  he 
wore  at  Augusta  a  fur  cap,  when  he  walked 
out  into  the  town.  They  say  at  Augusta  that 
they  are  free,  not  from  mice,  but  from  the  large 
rats  which  infest  every  other  part  of  Germany ; 
and  they  attribute  this  exemption  to  one  of  their 
bishops,  who  lies  buried  here ;  even  the  earth 
round  his  tomb,  they  say,  has  the  power  of  eX' 

I  ThU  it  Ifonteigne  all  orsr.    80,  too,  Horace  t  "  Quas- 
conqm  VUdo  eat,  incado  aoliu,* '  &e.    Smi.  i.  6. 


pelling  these  vermin  wherever  it  is  carried,  is-i 
they  sell  little  bits  of  it,  about  the  sin  of  a  qH 
for  this  purpose.     On  Monday  we  west  to  set. 
in  the  church  of  Notre- Dame,  the  cereiiioiT  "■ 
the  marriage  of  a  rich  voang  lady,  belon^sg  > 
the  town,  with  one  of  the  Foulcrei'  foctors,  1 
Venetian  :  we  did  not  observe  a  single  pn^^ 
woman  in  the  place.     The  Foulcres,  who««« 
large  family,  and  all    very  rich,  occopy  Uj^ 
principal  position  in   tlie  town.  ^  We  »w  ff- 
of  the  rooms  in  a  house  of  theirs ;  one  «« 
lofly,    large,   and    paved    vith    marble;  tl' 
other,  a  low  room,  wa«  richly  deooiaied  *^i 
medals,   ancient   and    modem.      At  the  «^- 
of  this  room  there  was  a  small  ante-cbaa^ 
They  were  the  most  splendid  apartmena  1  t\e 
witnessed.     We  also  saw  aome  of  the  Gem  « 
dances;  at  the  close  of  every  measure, tbrv 
break  off,  and  the  gentlemen  lead  the  U^ 
back  to  their  seats,  which  are  two  rDv>  oi 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  room,  covered  vis. 
red  doth.  Here  the  gentlemen  leave  the  Udi^. 
as  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  sit  dor. 
together  on  these  occasions.     After  a  short  r^ 
the  gentlemen  return  to  their  fMUtners,  and  ^ 
their  hands ;  the  ladies  do  not  kiss  the  baods  0' 
the  gentlemen,  but,  putting  their  hand  oftdr: 
their  partner's  arm-pit,  touch  cheeks,  and  tbt^ 
place  their  right  hand  upon  the  gentleutso* 
shoulder.    They  dance  and  converse  uncovereu. 
The  dresses  were  plain.     We  saw  some  more  i^ 
the  Foulcres*  houses,  in  other  parts  of  the  tawi« 
most  of  them  pleasure-houses  for  the  suiniDer. 
The  town  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  tlK^ 
gentlemen  for  the  expenses  they  are  constantly 
incurring  in  embellishing  the  difierent  parts  of 
it.    In  one  of  these  houses  we  saw  a  ciocc 
which  is  worked  by  water.     In  the  same  piatf 
were  two  great  fish-ponds,  under  cover,  full  oi 
fish.     There    are    several    small    pipes,  »me 
straight,  others  bent  upwards,  through  whico 
the  water  descends  into  these  fish-poods  in  * 
very  agreeable  manner,  some  of  the  pip^  ^ 
charging  the  water  directljr  into  the  ponds ;  t*^ 
the  others,  first  throwing  it  up  aa  fiom  a  fosn- 
tain,  to  the  height  of  about  a  pike.    Betveea 
these  two  pon£  there  is  a  space  of  some  teo 
paces  wide,  closely  botuded  with  planks  ^ 
which  are  a  number  of  brass  jets,  90  snail  ^ 
you  cannot  readily  see  them.    While  the  Udie^ 
are  amusing  themselves  with  looking  9i  tbe 
fish,  those  in  the  secret  have  only  to  toucft  ^ 
spring,  which   seta  these  jets  in  operation,  v^ 
incontinently  the  petticoats  and  legs  of  y'^ 
fair  spectators  are  Invaded  with  a  reSitshai 
coolness  from  these  tiny  water-spoats.    Id  ^'^ 
other  place,  where  there  is  a  very  charmingly' 
constructed  fountain,  while  you  are  koking  ^ 
it,  anv  one  that  likes  can  play  water  upon  yo« 
in  a  hundred  places  from  invisible  jets ;  over 
the  place  there  is  this  Latin  sentence :  Qfmti^ 
nugasy  nugia  gaudeto  repertit,^    There  is  abo 
an  aviary  twenty  paces  square^  and  twelve  or 
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fifteen  feet  high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
close-knitted  wire-work ;  inside  this  are  ten  or 
twelve  low  fir-troes,  and  a  fountain :  Mb  im- 
mense ca^e  is  full  of  birds.  We  saw  here  some 
Polish  pigeons,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Indian 
pigeons,  a  sort  of  bird  I  have  seen  elsewhere ; 
birds  of  a  large  size,  with  bills  like  a  partridge. 
We  had  here  pointed  out  to  us  the  ingenuity  of 
a  gardener,  who,  foreseeing  the  early  arrival  of 
frost,  had  transplanted  into  a  small  covered 
place  a  quantity  of  artichokes,  cabbages,  let- 
tuce, spinnage,  endive,  and  other  plants  which 
he  gatnered,  as  though  for  immediate  use ;  but, 
by  putting  their  roots  into  a  particular  sort  of 
earth,  had  hopes  of  keeping  them  iiresh  and 
good  for  two  or  three  months ;  and,  in  &ct, 
though  there  were  a  hundred  artichokes  which 
bad  been  thus  gathered  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
none  of  them  were  withered.  We  also  saw  a 
leaden  instrument,  bent  archwise,  open  at  both 
sides,  and  pierced  with  hola ;  this  being  filled 
with  water,  both  ends  are  held  up,  and  it  is 
then  suddenly  and  dexterously  turned  down,  so 
as  for  one  end  to  go  into  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
while  the  other  discharges  the  water  outside, 
and  the  pipe  is  thus  kept  constantly  filling  as 
fitst  as  it  empties  itself.'  The  arms  of  the  Foul- 
cres,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  gave 
them  when  he  ennobled  them,  are  a  crown 
mi'parH  ;  on  the  left,  a  fleur-de-lys,  azure  on 
a  field  of  gold ;  on  the  right,  a  ncur-de-lys, 
gold  on  a  field  azure.  We  went  to  see  some 
people  who  were  conveying  two  ostriches  from 
Venice  to  the  Duke  of  Austria ;  the  male  is  of 
a  darkish  hue,  with  a  red  neck ;  the  female  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  lays  a  great  many  eggs. 
They  were  conveying  tnem  on  foot,  and  told 
us  that  the  birds  got  much  less  tired  than  tliey 
did  ;  they  said  the  beasts  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  them,  but  they  held  them 
fiast  by  two  collars,  one  of  which  girded  them 
over  tne  reins  above  the  thighs,  and  the  other 
above  the  shoulders,  encircling  the  whole  body, 
and  so,  by  means  of  these  and  two  long  leashes, 
they  were  able  to  stop  or  turn  them  as  they 
wished.  On  the  Tuesday,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  we  were  shown  a 
postern  in  the  wall,  through  which,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  any  person  can  enter,  whether 
on  foot  or  honeMck,  upon  stating  his  name^ 
and  the  person  to  whoee  house,  or  the  inn  to 
which  he'll  bound.  Two  faithful  men,  paid  by 
the  town,  are  posted  at  this  gate.  Persons  on 
horseback  pay  two  batz  for  their  admission 
there,  and  persons  on  foot  one.  The  outer  door, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse,  is  sheathed  with 
iron:  at  the  side  there  is  an  iron  handle, 
attached  to  a  chain,  which  the  person  who 
wants  to  be  let  in  polls ;  this  chalin,  after  wind- 
ing about  a  long  way,  ascends  to  the  bed-room 
of  one  of  the  porten,  which  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  postern,  and 
there  rings  a  bell.    The  porter  thus  roused  gets 
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up  in  his  shirt,  and,  without  leaving  the  room, 
by  means  of  certain  machinery  opens  the  outer 
door,  though  distant  a  gpod  hundred  paces 
from  where  he  stands.  The  person  thus  ad- 
mitted now  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  of  about 
forty  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  covered  over, 
which  crosses  the  town  fosse ;  along  the  side 
of  this  brid^  is  a  sort  of  wooden  trougli 
through  which  passes  the  machinery  which 
opens  the  outer  door,  and  shuts  it  a^rain 
immediately  that  the  person  is  admitted.  The 
bridge  being  crossed,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  a  narrow  open  space,  whence  be  hails  the 
first  porter,  and  tells  nim  his  name  and  address. 
This  being  done,  the  latter,  by  ringing  a  bell, 

S'ves  notice  to  his  companion,  who  occupies  a 
Tffe  room  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  he,  by  a 
spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  passage  adjoining 
his  room,  opens,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  uron 
barrier,  and  then,  by  working  a  great  wheel, 
raises  the  draw-bridge ;  all  ofwhich  operations 
are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  perceive  any  of  the  movements :  for  they 
are  all  worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
doors,  and,  before  you  have  time  to  look  round, 
that  which  has  been  opened  closes  with  a  loud 
noise.  Next,  the  porter  opens  a  great  door  of 
immense  thickness,  which  is  made  of  wood 
thickly  plated  witb  iron.  The  stranger  now 
finds  himself  in  a  room,  but  neither  here,  nor 
any  where  else,  on  his  progress-  into  the  town, 
does  he  see  any  one  to  speak  to.  When  the 
door  of  this  room  is  closed  behind  him,  another 
similar  door  is  opened,  and  he  enters  a  second 
apartment,  in  which  there  is  a  light :  here  he 
finds  a  brass  vessel  hanging  by  a  cnain  firom  an 
openinff  in  the  wall,  and  into  this  he  puts  the 
fee  for  nis  admission.  This  money  is  then  pulled 
up  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  is  not  satisfied, 
leaves  the  stranger  to  kick  his  heels  in  the 
Toom  till  the  morning ;  if,  on  die  other  hand, 
he  is  satisfied,  he  opens  in  the  same  way  another 
freat  door,  similar  to  the  preceding,  which 
instantly  closes  behind  the  person  admitted, 
who  then  finds  himself  in  the  town.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully-contrived  things  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  Queen  of  England'  sent 
a  special  ambassador  to  request  of  Sie  munici- 
pality of  the  town  to  explain  to  her  the  mode 
of  working  the  machinery,  but  they  say  they  < 
refused  to  do  so.  Under  this  jgate  there  is  a 
vault,  large  enough  to  ^old  Ave  hundred  horw- 
men,  by  means  of  which  they  can  receive  or 
•end  aid  in  war  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  townVpeople.  After  this  we  went  to  see 
the  chnreh  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  b  a  very 
fine  one.  They  glorify  themselves  greatly 
here  on  a  miracle  which  took  place  neariy  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  this  cbnrch:  a  woman 
not  hfmff  willing  to  swallow  the  body  of  Christ. 
and  having  taken  it  from  her  month  and  plaoea 
it  in  a  little  box  covered  with  wax,  afterwards 
confessed,  and  tha  whole  was  then  found  to  be 
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obaoffed  into  flesh.  They  cite  a  number  of 
proora  of  this  miracle,  a  description  of  which  is 
written  on  yarioos  parts  of  the  church  in  Latia 
and  German.  Tuey  show  under  a  crystal 
frame  the  wax,  and  apiece  of  something  which 
looks  red  like  flesh.  This  church  is  rooted  with 
copper,  as  the  Foulcres*  palace  is :  and  indeed 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  here.  The 
church  of  the  Lutherans  immediatelv  joins  this 
church ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  either 
taken  possession  of  the  Catholic  churches,  or 
built  tneir  own  idmost  in  their  very  cloisters. 
At  the  door  of  this  church  they  have  placed  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  holding  Jesus  Christ  in  her 
arms,  with  other  saints  and  children,  and  over 
the  whole  have  inscribed  this  sentence :  Sinite 
parvuloB  venire  ad  me,  &c.'  At  the  house 
wliere  we  lodged  there  was  a  machine  made  of 
plates  of  iron  closely  listened  together,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and, 
being  worked  by  a  boy  at  the  top,  turns  round 
like  a  wheel  and  forces  the  water  into  a  leaden 
pipe,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  kitchens 
and  wherever  else  it  is  wanted.  They  keep  a 
man  in  their  pay,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  walls  constantly  whitewashed  and  clean. 
1'hey  served  us  up  pasties,  large  and  small,  in 
earthen  vessels  of  the  odour  of,  and  in  every 
respect  made  to  resemble,  pie-crust  There 
occur  very  few  meab  at  which  you  are  not 
presented  with  comfits  and  boxes  of  sweet- 
meats; the  bread  is  of  first-rate  excellence; 
the  wines  are  good,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  this  country,  are  white ;  they  do  not 
grow  them  near  Augsbourg,  but  are  obliged 
to  fetch  their  supplies  five  or  six  da^s'  ioumey 
ofl^.  Of  every  hundred  florins  that  innkeepeiB 
expend  in  wine,  sixt^  go  to  the  republic  as 
duty ;  private  individuals,  who  expend  the 
same  sum  in  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
pay  onlv  half  thb  duty.  They  have  in  many 
places  tue  custom  of  perfuming  the  apartments. 
The  town  some  time  back  was  entirely  Zuing- 
lian,  but  since  that  the  CAtholies  have  been  re- 
called and  have  ousted  the  Lutherans  firom  almost 
all  the  places  of  authority,  though  the  great 
majority  of  the  town,  in  point  of  numbers,  still 
remains  of  the  latter  persuasion.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits,  and  found 
them  men  of  great  learning.  We  breakfasted 
in  their  house  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th 
of  October.  M.  de  Montaigne  much  reeretted, 
when  he  left,  that,  although  only  a  day  s  jour- 
ney from  the  Danube,  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it,  or  of  visiting  Oulm,'  wnich  he 
passed  by,  and  some  baths  at  a  half  day's 
journey  beyond  Oulm,  at  a  place  called  Spur- 
bronne.'  This  bath,  which  is  situated  in  a  flat 
country,  is  of  fresh  water,  which  is  warmed  for 
vou,  whether  you  drink  it  or  bathe  in  it  It 
nas  a  sharp  taste,  which  makes  it  rather  plea- 
sant to  the  palate,  and  it  is  good  for  maladies 
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of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is  a  voted  but 
and,  as  we  were  told,  a  place  where  y<m  ai?  tr 
handsomely  and  comfortably  lodsed  as  at  B»> 
den:  but  the  winter  was  rapidly  adTandnc 
and  the  road  to  the  place  was  qoite  out  of  ocr 
way ;  so  much  so,  that  on  oar  return  we  sbos^ 
have  had  to  come  back  to  Aa^nsta :  and  M.  dr 
Montaigne  had  a  ereat  horror  of  going  t^ 
same  road  twice.  I  left  a  copy  of  the  ams  &:' 
M.  de  Montaigrne  fixed  over  the  door  of  t^ 
room  he  had  occupied.  They  were  very  veJ 
done,  and  cost  me  two  crowns  for  the  pmstsr, 
and  twenty  pence  for  the  man  who  made  ibt 
frame.  The  town  is  washed  by  the  river  Lec^ 
Lycus,  We  travelled  through  a  pretty  ooca- 
try  abounding  in  corn-fields,  and  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Brone^y^  five  leag[ues ;  a  large  Catiiolk  tij- 
lage,  charmingly  situated,  ia  the  Doefay  <n 
Bavaria.  We  lefl  this  place  next  jnomiE^. 
Thursday,  20th  of  October;  and  after  trv 
versing,  first  a  wide  plain  of  oom-fields  (iu? 
there  are  no  vines  in  thb  part  of  the  conotry  i, 
and  then  extensive  meadow -lands,  nireadu:^ 
out  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  eoold  icacb. 
we  eot  by  dinner-time  to 

Munic,  four  leagues ;  a  large  town,  abo-t 
the  size  of  Bordeaux,  and  capitu  of  the  dod.T 
of  Bavaria,  where  the  Electors  of  that  staif 
have  their  principal  residence,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Yser,  Ister,    It  has  a  fine  ca^. 
with  the  largest  and  best  appointed  ran«:e  of 
stabling  I  ever  saw,  either  in  France  or  ftalr. 
all  vaulted  over,  and  capable  of  aooommodatiDg 
two  hundred  horses.     This  is  a  town  alto- 
ge^er  Catholic,  populous,  well  built,  aind  car- 
rying on  a  good  trade.    After  yoo  get  a  day's 
ioumey  firom  Augusta,  you  can  live  for  four 
livres  a  day,  horse  and  man,  and  lor  forty  tow 
a  day  without  a  horse.    The  beds  here  have 
curtains,  but  no  tester.     Every  thiaeyon  have 
furnished  you  is  very  comfortable.    They  clean 
the  floors  with  boiled  saw-dust.    Throogboot 
the  country  they  gather  in  turnips  and  paisaips 
with  as  much  care  as  com ;  and  when   they 
have  collected  a  quantity,  seven  or  eight  awn 
are  set  to  work  with  large  knives  to  cut  them 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  veaaels,  where 
they  are  salted  and  preserved,  as  the  cabba^fes 
are  elsewhere,  for  winter  food.    They  fill  whole 
districts  of  fields  with  these  plants,  and  have 
regular  harvests  of  them.    The  reigning  Duke 
of  Bavaria  married  the  sister  of  M.  de  Lorraine, 
and  has  three  children  by  her,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.     Both  the  brothers  were  now  at  Munich, 
and  the  day  we  were  there  had  gone  hunting 
with  their  suites  and  a  large  ]wrty  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.     Friday  morning,  we  set  out, 
and  passing  through  the  duke's  forests,  where 
we  saw  an  infinite  number  of  iallow*deer  ooa- 
greeated  in  flocks,  like  sheep,  we  went  oa, 
without  stopping,  to 
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K.inief,  sue  lekgnes ;  a  muerable  little  village, 
in    the   same  dachy.    The  JesuitB,  who  have 
ereat  influence  in  the  government  of  afiain  in 
this  oonntiry,  have  been  making  a  grand  move- 
ment, which  has  drawn  upon  Uiem  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  for  tlie  purpose  of  forcing  the 
prieata  to  disnii«  their  concubines,  under  great 
penalties.     From  the  degree  in  which  tlie  priests 
are  sympathised  with  on  thb  occasion,  it  would 
seem   that  formerly  the  practice  thus  invaded 
was  so  generally  tolerated  that  it  had  come  to 
be   regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate;  and  the 
whole  community  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  gettine  up  remonstrances  to  their  duKe,  in 
behalf  of  the  priests.    We  had  here  the  first 
eggs  we  have  had  served  up  to  us  in  Germany, 
either  on  fast-da^s  or  feast-days,  except  such 
as  were  cut  up  m  salads.    We  drank  out  of 
wooden  goblets,  ribbed  like  barrels,  but  there 
were  several  silver  cups  on  the  table.    A  lady, 
who   resides  in  tlie  village,  sent  some    wine 
to  Mons.  de  Montaigne.     Earlv  on  Saturday 
morning  wc  lad  tliis  place ;  and,  afler  leaving 
on  our  right  tl»e  river  Yser,  and  a  great  lake  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  Bavarian  mountains,'  and  having 
reached  by  an  hour's  ascent  the  summit  of  a 
hill,   on  which  stands  an  inscription,  stating 
that  a  duke  of  Bavaria  made  some  excavations 
on   the  road  here  a  hundred  years  agO;  we 
found  ourselves,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Alps,  travelling  along  an  easy  and  agree- 
able road,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  splendid 
autumnal  evening,  to  help  us  the  more  plea- 
santly on  our  journey.  On  descending  this  hill, 
or  rather  little  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  fine 
lake,  a  Gascon  league  lone,  and  as  much  broad, 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.     Fursuine  our  route  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  these  mountains,  and  coming  here  and 
there  upon  pretty  little  patches  ot   meadow 
land,  interspersed  with  houses,  we  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Mitevol ;'  a  small  village,  belon^ng  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  tolerably  well  situated,  on 
the  river  Yser.    We  had  here  served  up  to  us 
the  first  chesnuts  we  have  had  in  Germany ; 
they  were   sent  up  quite   raw.     In  the  inn 
M'here  we  lodged  they  bad  a  stove-room,  which 
travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  nsinff  as  a  vapour- 
bath,  at  the  charge  of  a  batz  ana  a  half  each. 
V  went  there  while  Messieurs  were  at  supper. 
In  the  room  were  a  number  of  Germans,  who 
were  bein^  cupped  and  bled.    Next  day,  Sun- 
day morning,  we  continued  our  route  mrough 
the  mountains,  and  passed  a  gate,  witfi  a  bouse 
over  it,  which  forms  a  banier  between  the 
country  we  had  been  just  traversing  and  the 
Tyrol.    We  now  entered  the  latter  state,  which 
belongs  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  arrived 
by  dinner-time  at 
Sefeldene,^  three  leagues;  a  small  village, 
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with  an  abbey,  very  pleasantly  situated;  The* 
church,  which  is  a  tolerably  fine  one,  is  famous 
for  the  following  miracle: — In  1384,  a  certain 
person,  whose  name  is  inscribed  somewhere  oir* 
the  outside  of  the  building,  not  being  content, 
on  Easter  Sundav,  with  partaking  of  the  com- 
mon host,  insisted  upon  bavine  the  grand  host,' 
and  got  it  into  his  mouth ;  out  instantly  the 
earth  opened  beneath  him,  and  swallowed  him 
up ;  in  his  descent  he  caught  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  altar,  which  just  jgpave  time  for  the  priest 
to  take  the  host  firom  his  mouth,  and  Ibe  man 
then  disappeared.  They  still  show  the  hole, 
which  is  covered  over  with  an  iron  grating; 
and  the  altar  which  received  the  impression  of 
the  man's  fineers ;  and  the  host,  wnich  is  all 
red,  as  though  stained  with  blood.  We  here 
saw,  too,  a  recent  account,  in  Latin,  of  a  Ty- 
rolean, who  having,  a  short  time  back,  swal- 
lowed a  bit  of  meat  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  stopped  there  for  three  days  widiout 
moving  up  or  down,  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  then  came  to  pray  in  this 
church,  where  he  found  himselt  forthwith 
cured.  On  leaving  this  place  we  went  through 
several  very  neat  villazes,  on  the  heights ;  and 
then,  after  a  descent  of  about  hidf  an  hour,  we 
came  to  a  pretty  little  town,  well  situated, 
above  which,  on  a  precipitous  and  apparently 
inaccessible  rock,  stood  a  magnificent  castle, 
completely  commanding  the  road  by  which  we 
had  just  come,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  an  ordinary  waggon  to  pass  along  it. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  the  case  amidst 
these  mountains,  that  the  waggoners  here  are 
accustomed  to  have  their  waggons  made  a  foot 
narrower  than  thev  are  elsewhere.  We  now 
descended  into  a  valley  of  great  extent,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  into  toe 
Danube  at  Vienna.  Its  Latin  name  was  Cemtt, 
It  is  a  five  or  six  days'  joumev  by  water 
from  Insprug*  to  Vienna.  This  valfey  appeared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  present  the  most  ag^ree- 
able  landscape  he  had  ever  seen;  sometimes 
contracting  itself,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
appear  almost  to  touch  each  other ;  then  affain 
spreading  out,  now  on  the  left  of  the  nver, 
where  we  were,  and  now  on  the  right  it  creates 
possession  of  fruitful  soil,  even  on  tne  moun- 
tain sides ;  where  these  happen  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitous than  ordinary.  The  landscape  is 
diversified  with  innumerable  castles,  villaees, 
and  churches,  producing  an  admirable  effec^ 
as  they  present  themselves  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  gradually  rising  slopes  of  the  valley. 
The  extreme  back-sronnd  on  both  sides  consists 
of  ranges  of  stupendous  mountains,  whose  rocky 
peaks  rise  to  an  infinite  elevation.  On  our  side 
of  the  river  we  saw,  upon  a  cngjgv  eminence, 
upon  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  any  nuin 
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could  attain,  nnkss  he  were  lowered  to  it  by 
ropes  from  the  etill  loftier  rocks  above  it,  a 
cross,  which,  we  were  told,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  caused 
to  be  erectecT  here,  in  commemoration  of  his 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him,  when,  on  a  hunting  excunion, 
he  lost  himself  amid  these  mountains,  and  was 
discovered  by  his  attendants  close  to  this  spot. 
Tlie  Incident  has  been  recorded  on  canvass,  and 
the  picture  representing  it  hangs  in  the  cross- 
bow practice  gallery  at  Augusta.  We  got  in 
the  evening  to 

Insprag,  three  leagues,  the  principal  town  of 
the  earldom  of  Tyrol,  JEnopontum  in  Latin. 
Here  resides  Fernand,  Arehduke  of  Austria. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-built  town,  seated 
in  die  very  bosom  of  the  vall^,  full  of  foun- 
tains and  running  streams,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  towns  we 
have  seen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
streets  are  almost  all  in  the  form  of  terraces.  We 
lodged  at  the  Rose,  an  excellent  house,  where 
we  were  served  in  pewter  plates.  As  to  table- 
cloths in  the  French  fashion,  we  had  already 
found  them  in  use  for  several  days  back.  Some 
of  the  beds  had  curtains  rouncl  them,  which 
furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national 
peculiarities.  They  were  of  a  rich  and  hand- 
some material,  a  sort  of  cloth,  cut  into  very 
elaborate  point-work,  and  so  short  and  narrow 
as  not  at  all  to  answg*  the  purpose  to  which  we 
apply  bed-curtains,  with  a  little  tester  of  about 
three  fingers'  width,  the  whole  decorated  with 
an  infinite  number  of  tassels.  The  sheets  thev 
gave  roe  for  M.  de  Montaigne  were  edeed  all 
round  with  rich  white  lace-work,  four  fingers 
deep.  Here,  as  in  the  majority  of  German 
towns,  there  are  people  who  patrol  the  streets 
throughout  the  night,  crying  each  hour  as  it 
strikes.  Wherever  we  have  been  as  yet,  the 
custom  has  been  to  serve  up  fish  with  the  meat ; 
but,  on  fish-days,  they  do  not  serve  up  meat  at 
all ;  at  least  they  have  not  done  so  to  us. 
Monday  we  left  thb  place,  and  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  which  lay  on  our 
left,  through  the  same  beautiful  valley  I  before 
described,  we  ^t  by  dinner-time  to 

Hala,'  two  leagues,  which  we  went  out  of 
our  way  to  visit.  This  is  a  small  town,  like 
Insprag,  the  size  of  Libourne,  or  thereabout, 
seated  upon  the  river  just  named,  which  we 
here  crossed  over  a  bridge.  It  is  here  they 
obtain  the  salt  with  which  all  Germany  is  sup- 
plied. Everv  week  they  make  nine  hundred 
pigs  of  it,  which  fetch  a  crown  each.  These 
pigs  are  about  the  size,  and  are  very  much  the 
shape  of  a  half-hoeshead,  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  moulded  oeing  of  that  form.  The 
revenue  accraing  from  this  source  goes  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  the  expenses  are  very  great 
The  quantity  of  wood  constantly  requued  for 
the  preparation  of  this  article  is  far  greater  than 
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I  ever  before  saw  (collected  together  fcr  m 
purpose  whatever;   and     no   wonder,  fcr  ie 
cauldrons  in  which   they  boil  the  silt  vilff, 
whence  they  extract  the  salt,  are  at  least  ttsm 
paces  in  diameter,  and  there  sltb  b  nnnber  ^ 
these  in  operetion.     The  water  itself  is  feleb;^t 
from  one  of  ^eir  mountaina^  two  leagBOfli' 
There  are  sevcaral  fine  cfaorchea  here,  e»p«Mlly 
tiiose  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  whidi  M.  ^ 
Montaigne  went'  to  see,  as  he  had  done  di^ 
at  Insprug.    The  lumates    are   magnificcBiiy 
lod^  and  provided     for.      After   dinner  w 
again  went  over  to  that  side  of  the  river,  as  SL 
de  Montiugne  wished  to  pay  his  respect*  to  tk 
Archduke  of  Austria,    Femand,  who   irade 
there  in  a  splendid  mansion.      He  had  caMit 
the  palace  in  the  morning-,  bat  wss  iafoniwi 
by  a  nobleman  he  spoke  to,  that  the  arehdntf 
was  then  sitting  in  council,  and_  ^^^^I'i^^rk! 
seen.     After  dinner,  then,  we  again  crossed  tbf 
river,  and  found  the  archduke  in  tbeganJ«: 
at  least  we  thought  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  bim 
there.     However  this  may    have    been,  those 
who  went  to  tell  him  that  our  gentlemen  wm 
there  and  desired  to  kiss    his  band,  hnngM 
back  word  that  he  begged  they  wooid  excuse 
him  then,  but  that  next  day  be  should  be  more 
at  leisure :  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  tbej 
had  any  finvour  to  vecmest,  they  might  oommj^ 
nicate  it  through  a  Milanese  count  whom  he 
named.   This  cdd  reception,  and  their  not  ewes 
permitting   him  to  see  the  eastle,  somewhst 
oifended  M.  de  Montaigne,  and    he   made  s 
serious  complaint  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  dsj« 
to  one  of  the  archduke's  ofiicers,  wno  told  him 
that  the  archduke  had  said  he  did   not  want  to 
see  any  French  people,  for  that  he  looked  u^ 
the  house  of  France  as  a  bitter  enemy.    ^^ 
returned  to  / 

Inspro^,  two  leagues.    Here  we  aawm* 
churcn  eighteen    fine   statues,  in    bronxe,  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of  Aas^Sj-  i 
We  went  also  to  a  supper  given  by  the  CMidiau  jj 
of  Austria  and  the  Marquis  de  Burgaat,  chil- 
dren of  the  archduke  by  a  mistress  of  bxN  ^  J 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Augsbonrg,  wbooh  >\ 
after  having  these  two  children  by  hen  be  had  ;  j 
married,  in  order  to  legitimize  them.    The  Mf  ^  i 
died  this  year,  and  the  court  was  still  in  mourn'  m 
ing  for  her.  The  supper  was  served  np  in  much  j 
the  same  manner  as  amonest  us;  the  banquet-  )^ 
ing-room  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  as  vtf^  i 
al^  the  royal  seats  and  the  chairs  of  the  guests. 
The  cardinal,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  two,  i%  ^ 
believe,  not  yet  twenty.    The  marquis  drinks  : 
nothing  but  sugar  and  water,  flavoured  widi ; 
cinnamon,  and  the  cardinal  takes  very  wesk  j] 
wine  and  water.   Tlie  princes  had  no  partieulsr 
covers  laid  before  them,  but  in  other  respects 
the  arrangement  of  the  supper  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  at  royal  suppers  in  France.    When  ^ 
they  took  their  seats,  it  was  at  a  short  distsoce 
from  the  table,  which  was  then  puslied  np  to 
them,  with  the  supper  already  laid.    The  csr- 
dinal  sat  at  the  heaa,  which  was  on  yonr  r^iit 
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as  you  entered  tlie  room.    We  were  shown  in 
this  palace  a  large  tennis-court  and  a  tolerably 
fine   garden.    The  archduke  is  a  great  mecha- 
nist, and  has  a  good  head  at  invention.     We 
saw    in    his  palace  ten  or  twelve  field-pieces, 
carrying  a  ball  of  about  tlie  size  of  a  large 
g^oosc-egg.    They  are  mounted  on  wheel-car* 
riagesy  elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  as  are  the 
cannon  themselves.    They  are  only  made  of 
wood,  but  the  month  is  covered  with  iron,  and 
all  the  inside  is  lined  with  the  same  metal ;  the 
weight  of  each  is  what  one  man  can  just  carry ; 
they  are  not  fired  so  often  as  the  regularly  cast 
cannon,  but  the  discharge  is  almost  equally 
effective.     In  the  fields  alojoining  the  casUe  we 
saw    two  oxen  of  an  unusual  size,  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  white  heads,  which  M.  de  Ferrara 
had  given  the  archduke.    The  latter  prince 
■married  one  of  the  archduke's  sisters,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  anodier,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
a  third.    Tliree  other  sisters  remained  at  Uala, 
who  were  called  the  Three  Queens,  for  tlie 
daughters  of  emperors  are  designated  by  that 
title,  as  others  are  by  the  title  of  Countess  or 
Duchess,  according  to  the  estates  they  enjoy. 
With  the  title  of  queens  enjoyed  by  the  former, 
lA  connected  that  of  the  kmgdoms  possessed  by 
tlie  emperor.    Of  the  tliree  latter  princesses, 
two  are  dead ;  and  the  third,  who  still  lives 
here,  M.  de  Montaigne  could  not  see,  for  she 
is  shut  up  like  a  nun,  and  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  Jesuits  around  her.    It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  people  here  that  the  archduke  cannot  leave 
his  estates  to  his  children,  and  that  they  revert 
at  his  death  to  the  empire ;  but  they  assigned 
no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  it  does  not  seem 
,   likely,  for  though  his  lady  was  not  of  a  suitable 
I   rank,  yet  every  one  admits  that  lx>th  she  and 
her  children  were  legitimized  directly  that  he 
had  married  her ;  however  this  may  l>e,  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  laying  by  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  leave  them.    Tuoday  morning  we 
resumed  oar  journey,  and  proceeded  at  first 
through  the  same  plain  I  have  noticed,  but  at 
about  a  league  from  the  town  we  came  to  a 
hill,  which  we  were  an  hour  ascendine  by  an 
easy  road.    On  the  left  we  saw  severu  moun- 
tains, the  sides  of  which,  being  of  a  gradual 
and  gentle  declination,  were  covered  with  vil- 
lages, churches,  and  cultivated  fields,  almost  up 
j  to  the  top,  and  presented  very  agreeable  and 
varied  prospects.    The  mountams  on  the  right 
hand  are  of  a  wilder  character,  and  we  saw 
but  very  few  houses  among  them.   We  passed 
several  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  mnning  in 
different  directions ;  and  throughout  the  day's 
journey  noticed,  at  all  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tains on  onr  left  hand,  a  numlier  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, large  inns,  and,  among  other  objects, 
two  castles,  and   several    eentlemen's   seats. 
About  four  leagnes    from  insbroug,  on  our 
right,  at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  road,  we 
came  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  fixed  to  a  rock, 
and  richly  worked,  upon  which  was  a  Latin 
inscripdon  to  this  purport :  that  the  Emperor 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  returning  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
his  brother,  conimg  from  Pannonia,  on  his 
way  to  see  the  emperor,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  met  on  this  soot,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  that  Ferdinand  oraered  this  memorial  of 
the  event  to  be  erected.  The  brothers  are 
represented  on  the  bronze  embracing  each 
otner.  A  litde  way  further  on,  passing  under 
a  gateway  that  extends  across  the  road,  we 
retul  upon  it  some  Latin  verses,  celebrating  the 
return  of  the  same  emperor,  and  his  stopping  at 
this  place,  after  he  had  taken  the  .King  of 
France,  and  Rome.  M.  de  Montsi^e  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  this  part 
of  the  road,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
which  constantly  presented  themselves.  The 
only  inconvenience  we  found,  an  almost  in- 
supportable one,  was  the  dust,  which  accom- 
panied us  on  this  mountain  route  in  thicker 
clouds  than  we  had  ever  yet  experienced.  We 
travelled  ten  hours  this  stage  without  stopping, 
for  M.  de  Montaigne  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  worth  making  a  delay  for  on  the 
road.  However,  according  to  his  custom  on 
all  occasions,  whether  be  intended  making  a 
long  or  short  stage  of  it,  the  horses  had  had 
an  ample  feed  of  oats  before  they  started  in  the 
morning.  He  himself  took  nothing  all  tlie 
wa\',  until  we  arrived  late  at  night  at 

Sterzinguen,  seven  leagues;  a  small  and 
tolerably  pretty  town  on  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
mountain  above  which,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  off,  stands  a  fine  castle,  which  has  been 

i'ost  erected.  The  bread  they  serve  vou  up 
lere  is  in  the  form  of  rolls,  a  number  or  which 
are  baked  together  in  strings,  and  so  sent  up 
to  table.  Throughout  Germany  the  mustard 
is  served  up  in  a  uquid  state ;  it  nes  the  flavour 
of  the  French  white  mustard.  The  vinegar 
everywhere  is  white.  They  grow  nearly  enough 
com  in  these  mountains  for  the  consumption  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  but  they  have  no  vines ;  voa 
can,  however,  always  command  very  excellent 
white  wine  of  different  sorts.  The  roads  in  all 
directions  are  perfectly  safe,  being  constantly 
fivqnented  by  merchants,  coaches,  and  waggons. 
Instead  of  the  cold  we  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect amonff  these  mountains,  we  found,  on  the 
contrary,  Siat  the  weather  was  hot  to  an  almost 
insupportable  extent.  The  women  here  wear 
cloth  caps,  closely  resembling  our  toques,  and 
their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  thick 
tresses.  M.  de  Montaigne  saw  a  very  pretty 
girl  in  a  church  here,  whom  he  took  to  be  a 
student,  and  asked  her  whether  ahe  did  not 
know  Latin.  They  have  curtains  round  the 
beds  here,  of  thick  red  cloth,  made  in  alternate 
four-feet  breadths  of  full  cloth,  and  net-work 
cloth.  Throughout  Germany,  as  iar  as  W6 
have  seen,  all  the  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms 
are  wainsootted.  The  ceilings  are  mosuy  very 
low.  M.  de  Montaigne  tola  us  next  morning 
that  in  the  night  he  had  suffered  a  very  severe 
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attack  of  cholic,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  stone 
of  middling  siae,  which  broke  easily.     It  was 
of  a  yellow  tingle  outside,  but  whiter  inside 
when  broken.     He  had  caught  a  cold  the  day 
before,   and  was    altogether  indisposed.     He 
had  not  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic  before  this,  since 
we  left  Plomniieres.    The  present  attack  in 
great  measure  removed  a  suspicion  he  had  en- 
tertained that  at  Plomraieres  more  gravel  had 
got  into  the  bladder  than  had  since  got  out  of 
It,  and  he  had  beenn  to  fear  that  some  portion 
of  it  had  stopped  there  and  fixed  itself;  but 
when  this  stone  disengaeed  itself  he  felt  much 
relieved,  for  he  reasonably  enough  considered 
that,  had  there  been  any  permanent  gathering 
of  gravel,  this  stone  would  have  attached  itselr 
to  the  mass.    On  the  road  he  had  complained 
much  of  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  made  so  long  a 
day's  journey,  for  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  at  his  ease  on  horseback  than  in  anj  other 
position.    In  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he 
called  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  his  Latin ;  but  the 
man  was  a  fool,  who  could  give  him  no  sort  of 
information  about  anything  he  asked  him,  re- 
specting the  country  and  its  principal  features. 
After  breakfast,  Wednesday,  26th  October,  we 
resumed  our  journey  through  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  having,  the  river 
Aisoc'  on  our  right.    We  proceeded  along  this 
valley  for  about  two  leagues,  and  saw  on  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  number 
of  cultivated  and  inhabited   spots,  some   of 
them  on  a  level,  to  which  we  were  utteriy 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  people  could  get. 
On  the  way  we  passed  four  or  five  casSes. 
After  a  time  we  crossed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks  on  the 
other  side.    We  found  a  number  of  men  mend- 
ing and  levelling  the  roads,  which  are  very 
stony,  like  those  in  Perigord.     By  and  by, 

Eassmg  through  a  stone  gate,  we  ascended  a 
eigh^  at  the  top  of  which  we  came  to  a  plain, 
about  a  league  wide,  and  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  another  plain,  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  but  both  were  barren  and 
rocky.  The  land  below,  between  us  and  the 
river,  consisted  of  very  fine  meadows.  We 
went  on,  without  stopping,  to 

Brixe,'  four  leaj^uesy  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  It  is  a  charming  little  town, 
watered  by  the  river  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  place  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  We  saw 
two  very  handsome  churches  here.  We  put 
op  at  the  Eagle,  an  excellent  house.  The 
plain  in  which  this  town  is  situated  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  tne  mountains  which  environ 
it,  even  on  the  left  hand,  have  so  genUe  an 
ascent,  that  the  people  are  able  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  nearly  up  to  their 
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summits.  All  the  sides  of  the  moan  taina 

ingly  are  adcmied  with  TiUa^ea  smd  cfanr^^e 

well  nigh  all  the  way  up,  and  nc 

you  see  a  number  of^  gentlemen's 

somely  built,  and  situated  in  mc     ^ 

points  of  landscape.     M .  de  Montaigne  said 

<*  He  had  all  his  life  been  yery  chary  of  taki^ 

other  people's  judgments  aa  to 


tries ;  the  tendency  of  moat  men  being  to  test 
the  merits  of  what  they  see,  by  w^hat  they  laft 
always  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  their  owa 
particular  neighbourhood ;   and    that  he  bad, 
therefore,  paid  but  very  slight  attention  to  die 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  omerent  plaeea  horn 
different  travellers ;    but,    he   said,    when  h< 
came  to  this  place,  he  wondered  more  than  evei 
at  the  obstinate  imbecility  and  narrovr-minded- 
ness  of  such  people ;  for  he  hsul  always  beea 
told  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  full  of  danger  and  diflncnlty, 
that  the  manners  of  .the  people  were  wild  anl 
uncouth,  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the 
inns  altogether  savage  places,  the  climate  ia- 
supportable;  whereas,  for  the  climate,  tfaank 
God,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  mild,  in- 
clining rather  to  an  excess  of  heat,    than  to 
that  of  cold.    Throughout  our  journey,  up  to 
this  time,  we  had  had  but  Uiree  inclement  diays^ 
and  only  one  shower   of  rain,  which    lasted 
about  half  an  hour.   That,  in  all  other  respects, 
if  he  wbhed  to  take  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  only 
eight  years  old,  on  an  excursion  any  where,  be 
would  quite  as  readily  trust  her   upon  these 
roads,  as  in  one  of  the  walks  of  his  garden.    As 
to  the  inns,  he  had  never  been  in  a  oonntzy 
where  they  were  handsomer,  more   nomeroits, 
and  more  plentifully  provided  with  wines  and 
provisions  of  every  sort,  and  he  had  never  met 
with  such  excellent  accommodation  at  so  cheap  , 
a  rate."    They  have  a  mode  of  turning  the  | 
spit  here  by  a  machine  with  several  wheels, 
which  work  a  cord  round  a  lai^  iron  en- 
gine.   The  rope  works  itself  out  in  about  an 
hour,  and  then  the  machine  is  wound  up  again. 
They  have  so  great  an  abundance  of  iron  that, 
besides  bavins  all  tiieir  windows  grated  with  it 
in  a  variety  of  iiishions,  their  shutters  and  doom 
are  covered  with  iron  plates.     We  found  vines 
here,  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  just  before  we 
got  to  Augusta.     In  this  part  of  the  country 
most  of  the  houses  have  arched  roofo  at  every 
floor,  and,  where  the  declination  is  very  nar- 
row, they  make  use  of  pantiles  to  cover  it  with, 
which  we  in  France  do  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  manage ;  and  they  do  this  even  on  the  bel- 
fries.  Their  tiles  are  sniailcr  and  hollo wer  than 
ours,  and  they  generally  plaster  them  together 
at  the  insertions.    We  left  Brixe  on  the  foUonr- 
ing  morning,  and  proceeded-  along  the  same 
viQley,  which  now  spread  itself  out  somewhat. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  we  went  along, 
we  observed  a  number  of  handsome  houses. 
Keeping  the  river  Eysoc  on  our  left,  we  passed 
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tfarooffa  a  little  town,  called  Clause/  where 
aeverd  manuiactares  are  carried  on,  and  got 
by  dinner-time  to 

Colman,'  three  leagues,  a  small  Tillage,  where 
the  archduke  has  a  coun  try  seat  Here  we  were 
served  in  goblets  of  coloured  earthenware, 
arranged  on  the  table  alternately  with  silver 
cups.  They  clean  their  glasses  with  salt  The 
first  course  consisted  of  eggs  poached  in  butter, 
which  were  served  up  in  a  well-polished  frying- 
pan,  with  a  long  handle.  On  leaving  this  place, 
the  road  narrowed  aeain,  and  before  we  had 
got  hr  on  our  way,  the  rocks  came  up  so  close 
as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  space  between 
tbero  and  the  river ;  indeed,  at  several  points  of 
the  road,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  block 
out  the  river  b^  a  thick  wall,  whicn  in  some 
places  extends  tor  more  than  a  German  league. 
The  rocks  which  here  abut  on  the  road  are 
exceedingly  precipitous,  and  broken  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  wliich  sometimes  aetach 
large  masses  from  tlieir  foundation,  and  I 
should  imagine  that,  in  stormy  weaUier,  this 
pass  must  be  a  very  dangerous  one  to  traverse. 
The  same  torrents,  when  swollen  and  infuriated 
by  the  tempest,  occasionally  tear  up  whole 
forests  of  trees,  and  we  have  seen  on  our  way 
numbers  of  firs'  which,  thus  up -rent,  have 
fallen  from  the- mountain -heights,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  furious  descent  complete 
hills  of  earth,  attached  to  their  roots.  Yet 
the  country  is  thickly  peopled ;  beyond  these 
mountains  we  saw  others  rising  above  them  in 
the  back  ground,  cultivated  and  inhabited ; 
and  we  have  understood  that  on  those  distant 
heights  there  are  broad  and  lovely  plains,  which 
furnish  abundance  of  corn  to  the  towns  below 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  wealthy 
farmers,  who  have  large  and  handsome  houses 
there.  We  passed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  which  there  are  several  on  this  road. 
Here  we  saw,  perched  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
before  us,  at  a  height,  indeed,  which  seemed 
inaccessible,  a  castle,  which  we  were  told  be- 
longs to  a  baron  of  the  country,  who  resides 
there,  and  possesses  at  that  great  elevation,  a 
rich  and  fertile  demesne,  with  extensive  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Beyond  these  mountains,  the  Alps 
rise  like  a  border,  and  block  up  the  pass  in 
which  we  now  were,  so  that  travellers  cannot 
proceed  that  way,  but  must  return  to  the  valley 
along  which  we  had  come,  and  continue  their 
journey  thence.  The  arehduke  derives  from 
this  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  these  mountains,  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  a  year ;  and,  indeed, 
he  fiuds  this  the  most  profitable  portion  of  his 
possessions.  We  once  more  passed  the  river 
over  a  stone  bridge,  and  got  at  an  early  hour  to 

Bostan,'  four  leagues,  a  town  of  the  siie  of 
Libounie,  situated  upon  the  same  river.    The 
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town  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  German  towns  we  have  been 
through ;  so  much  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne 
exclaimed,  that  he  saw  very  clearly  we  were 
beginnuBg  to  leave  Germany.    The  streets  are 
narrower,  and  there  is  no  nandsome  square : 
there  are  fountains,  however,  and  canals,  ana 
the  houses  are  painted  and  have  plenty  of  win- 
dows.   They  grow  so  much  wine  about  here, 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  all  Germi^y. 
They  have  the  best  bread  in  the  world  amon^ 
these  mountains.    The  ehuroh  at  this  place  is 
a  very  handsome  one.    Amons  other  features, 
it  possesses  a  large  organ,  with  wooden  pipesi 
which  is  fixed  at  some  height  up  a  pillar, 
near  the  cross,  before  the  hieh  altar.    The 
person  who  plays  it,  sits  more  tnan  twelve  feet 
below  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar :  and  the  bel- 
lows are  outside  the  wall  of  the  chureh,  more 
than  fifteen  paces  behind  the  organist,  supply- 
ing the  organ  from  pipes  under  the  ground. 
The  hollow  in  which  this  town  stands,  is  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  it,  but  the  moun- 
tains, even  those  on  the  right,  are  very  sloping 
as  they  approach  the  town.  .  From  this  nlaee 
M.  de  Montaigne  wrote  word  to  Francis  Hoff- 
man, whom  he  had  seen  at  Basle,  "  that  he 
had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  his  visit 
to  Germany  that  it  was  with  great  resret  he 
found  himself  leaving  it,  even  though  ne  was 
leaving  it  for  Italy ;  that  foreigners  had  cer- 
tainly reason  to  complain  of  the  extortion  of 
the  innkeepers  there,  as  well   as  elsewhere, 
but  that  he  tliought  this  might  easily  be  cor- 
rected by  persons  who  did  not  place  themselves 
at  the  mereyof  guides  and  interpreters,  who 
sell  them  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  that 
in  all  other  respects  the  country  was  distin- 
guished for  comfort  and  civility,  for  justice 
and  security."    We  left  Bostan  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  stopped  to  bait  the  horses  and 
breakfast  at 

Brounsol/  two  leagues,  a  small  village,  iust 
above  which  the  river  Eysock,  which  we  Lad 
followed  hitherto,  mingles  with  the  Adisse,' 
which  itself  flows  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  witli 
a  broad  and  tranquil  current,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  noisy  and  furious  course  of 
the  streams  we  had  seen  in  the  mountains. 
Here  the  plain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  which  continues  to  Trent, 
beffins  somewhat  to  widen,  and  the  moun- 
tams,  too,  draw  in  their  horns  a  little,  bit 
by  bit ;  and  vet  their  sides  are  less  fertile 
than  those  ot  much  greater  altitude,  that 
we  had  passed.  There  are  some  marshes  in 
this  part  of  the  valley,  which  occasionally  nar- 
row up  the  road ;  but  in  other  respects  the  way 
is  very  easy,  and  almost  throughout  upon  a 
descent  About  two  leagues  from  Bronnsol  we 
passed  through  a  large  town/  where  there  waa 
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a  great  oonoonne  of  people,  in  confequeace  of 
its  being  fair-day.  Farther  on,  we  passed 
another  village,  tolerably  boilt,  called  Solonne,' 
whm  the  archddse  has  a  small  castle,  on  the 
left,  Tery  oddly  ])erched  on  the  crest  of  a  rock. 
We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Trante,'  ^ve  leaeoes;  a  town  somewhat 
larger  than  Aaeen,^and  by  no  means  a  plea- 
sant place.  AU  tibe  charm  of  the  German 
towns  has  here  disappeared;  the  streets  are 
almost  all  narrow  and  crooked.  About  two 
leagues  before  we  got  to  the  town,  we  found 
ounelves  saluted  in  the  language  of  Italy. 
The  people  of  the  town  itself  speak  half  of 
them  Italian,  and  the  other  half  uerman ;  one 
quarter  of  the  town  is  called  the  Qerman  quar- 
ter, with  a  Qerman  church  and  a  German 
prMcher.  As  to  the  new  religion,  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  since  we  left  Augusta. 
Trante  is  situated  on  the  river  Adisse.  The 
town-house  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  near  it  there  b  a  square  tower,  which 
also  has  every  indication  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
We  saw  the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
our  council  was  held.^  The  oi]^  in  this 
church,  which  was  the  gift  of  a  pnvate  gentle- 
man, is  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence ;  it 
stands  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  exquisite  sculptures,  among  which 
some  singinff  cherubims  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  Thb  church  was  built,  as  tlie  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  informed  us,  in  the  year  1620,  by 
Cardinal  Bernard  Clesio,  bishop  of  the  town, 
and  a  native  of  it.  This  was  formerly  a  free 
town,  under  the  charee  and  authority  of  the 
bishop,  until  die  necessities  of  a  war,  which  they 
were  waging  with  the  Venetians,  compelling 
the  citizens  to  call  in  the  Count  of  Tyrol  to  tiieir 
assistance,  that  prince,  in  return  for  his  services, 
claimed  a  certain  degree  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  the  town.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  between  the  count  and  the  bishop ;  but 
the  bishop.  Cardinal  Madruccio,  has  possession 
of  the  town.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
this  was  the  second  instance  he  had  met  with 
on  his  journey,  of  citizens  who  had  conferred 
benefits  on  the  place  of  their  birth :  at  Augusta 
there  were  the  Foulcres,  to  whom  that  town 
was  indebted  for  most  of  the  embellishments  it 
had  received,  the  streets  being  full  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  churehes  full  of  their  enrich- 
ments; and  here,  at  Tarente,  Cardinal  Cle- 
sio, besides  this  church  and  several  streets 
that  he  built  or  renovated  at  his  own  expense, 
raised  that  maffuifioent  structure,  the  castle 
of  the  town.  The  edifice  outside  is  no  great 
things  ;  but  the  interior  is  as  commodious  and 
elegant  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  walls 
are  all  covered  with  lich  paintings  and  decora- 
tions; the  raised  work  throughout  is  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt;  th^  floors  are  of  a 
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particular  sort  of  earth,  made  perfectly  hard 
and  compact,  and  painted  to  resemble  oHurble, 
partly  arranged  in  our  fashion,  partly  in  the 
German  way ;  and  there  are  stoves  in  all  the 
rooms  which  require  them.  One  of  these, 
of  earth,  of  the  colour  of  burnished  hrwm 
composed  of  a  group  of  figures,  nearly  the 
of  life,  which,  Dcine  hollow,  receive  the  heal, 
while  one  or  two  of  them,  next  the  wall,  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  water  which  rises  fttna  a 
fountain  in  the  court,  some  way  below,  to 
moderate  the  warmth ;  the  design  » very  ^ood, 
and  well  executed.  Among  other  painted 
ceilings,  we  saw  one  representing  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  triumph  by  night,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  greatly  admired.  There  are  two 
or  three  circular  chamben;  in  one  of  these 
you  read  an  Inscription,  running :  **  In  the 
year  15S0,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ooronatioB 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  was  po*- 
formed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  St  Matthew's 
day,  the  said  Clesius  being  sent  as  ambassador 
there  from  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol,  brother  of  the 
said  Emperor,  and  being  then  Bishop  of  Tsrente, 
was  made  a  cardinal;"  and  all  round  the 
chamber  he  has  hung  the  arms  and  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  all  of 
them  vassals  of  the  diocese,  and  all  of  them 
counts  or  barons.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
there  is  a  trap-door  leading  to  a  passage,  by 
which  you  can  descend  into  the  town,  without 
passing  throueh  the  gates  of  the  castle.  There 
are  exoeedinglv  rich  chimney-pieces  in  two  of 
the  roomsJ    This  cardinal  was  a  thoroughly 

food  man.  The  Foulcres,  indeed,  raised  splendid 
uHdings  as  well  as  he,  but  these  were  for  the 
use  of  their  children  and  descendants ;  the  pre- 
late built  for  the  public.  He  left  this  castle, 
furnished  With  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns'  worth  of  property  of  every  description, 
for  the  benefit  of  nis  successors  in  the  see ;  and 
besides  this,  he  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
thalers,'  ready  money,  in  the  bishop's  .chest, 
which  his  successors  have  enjoyed  the  free  use 
of,  without  paying  one  fartning  interest ;  yet 
they  buried  nim  in  a  miserably  poor  way,  and 
have  allowed  his  church  of  rfotre  Dame  to 
remain  unfinished.  Among  other  noticeable 
things,  there  are  several  portraits  in  oil,  and  a 
great  number  of  cartoons.  There  are  two  sets 
of  ftirniture  throughout  the  castle,  one  set  for 
the  winter  months,  and  the  other  for  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  entire  of  this  property  is  in- 
alienably vested  in  the  see,  so  that  eaco  bishop 
for  the  time  being  is  thus  amply  provided  wita 
everything  he  can  possibly  want  of  Uiis  descrip- 
tion. We  are  now  travelhng  by  the  I  talian  mile, 
five  of  which  make  a  German  mile.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  by  counting  the  twenty-four  boon 
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tfarooghoat,  wiUioat  dtTiding  them  into  twelve 
bour»  for  night  and  twdve  (or  day.'  We  lodged 
at  the  Rose,  a  very  good  inn.  ne  left  Trante, 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  and  took  oar  route  along 
the  same  valley  through  which  we  had  been  so 
long  travelling,  but  which  waa  now  contider* 
ably  extended  on  either  aide,  and  flanked  with 
lofty  mountains,  thickly  studded  with  villages. 
The  river  Adisae  lay  on  our  riffht.  We  pused 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  archduke,  which  com* 
noands  the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number 
of  other  similar  fortresses  we  have  seen  on  our 
way,  and  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
effectually  to  command  and  indeed  bar  the  pas- 
sage of  the  roads  on  which  they  stand.  It  was 
ver^  late,  indeed  the  nisht  damps  were  falling, 
which  had  not  before  nappenea  to  us,  so  wdl 
had  we  regulated  our  days'  journeys^  when  we 
arrived  at 

Rovere,'  fifteen  miles,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  archduke.  At  the  inn  here,  we  again 
found  ourelves  back  among  the  fashions  and 
manners  of  our  own  country,  and  greatly 
missed,  not  only  the  German  cleanliness  in  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  and  their  aereeable  win* 
dows,  but  also  their  stoves,  wbich  M.  de 
Montaigrne  had  found  for  more  pleasant  than 
our  fire-places  and  chimneys.  In  the  article 
of  provisions,  the  crabs  here  took  leave  of  us, 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  the  more 
particularly  from  the  circumstance  that,  ever 
since  he  left  Plommieres,  be  had  had  this  fish 
served  up  at  table  at  every  meal  he  had  taken, 
on  a  journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues. 
They  eat  at  this  place,  and  throughout  thcM 
mountains,  a  snail  they  find  in  great  abundance, 
larger  and  fatter  than  those  in  France,  but  not 
of  BO  good  a  flavour.  They  also  eat  truffles, 
which  they  peel  and  slice  up  small  into  vinegar 
and  oil,  which  makes  a  tolerable  dish.  At 
Trante  the^  gave  us  some  truffles  which  had 
been  kept  in  this  way  for  a  year.  Here  again, 
very  much  to  M.  de  Montaigne's  satisfection, 
we  found  plenty  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives. 
The  beds  have  curtains  of  cloth  or  serge,  made 
in  the  form  of  very  wide  and  deep  festoons. 
M.  de  Montaigne  here  found  occasion  also  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  feather-beds,  which  he 
bid  invariably  been  supplied  with  as  a  cover- 
ing throughout  Germany.  The  beds  here  are 
not  like  ours,  but  are  composed,  in  the  better 
Bort  of  houses,  of  very  fine  down,  in  white 
fustian  cases.  The  under- beddinj^,  even  in 
Germany,  is  not  like  this,  nor  will  it  serve  the 

furpose  of  a  coverlid,  with  any  sort  of  comfort 
believe,  in  truth,  that  had  Sf .  de  Montaigne 
been  here  alone  with  his  own  people,  he  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Cracow  or  towuds  Greece 
overland,  than  have  taken  the  durect  route  fw 
Italy ;  but  the  pleasure  he  himself  felt  in  wan- 


>  Thia  vruigement  It  thna  explained  by  If .  de  la  Lende, 
the  eelebiatad  Mtronomcr,  in  the  prefare  to  hia  Vnmmgt  d'tm 
FraneaiM  en  ItaUe,  dtau  lea  annSee  1765  et  17SQ:— **  Lee 
Italicna  coaapCeilt  Tiiigt-qaatrc  heune  de  auite  1  depnia  na 
•our  joMju'k  I'autre.  Le  Tiaet-quatjieme  heore  eoooe  une 
demi-lieafo  apiM  le  cooefaer  du  aoleil,  e'eet  h  dire,  k  hk  ouit 


denng  over  countries  that  were  new  to  him.  a 
pleasure  which  made  hhn  forget  his  age  and  his 
maladies,  he  could  not  infuse  into  any  others  of 
the  party,  who  were  all  anxious  to  go  straight 
on,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  return  home. 
The  ionrney  was  to  him  a  source  of  entire 
delignt.  When,  after  having  uassed  a  restless 
night,  he  in  the  morning  odled  to  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  fi  town  or  a  place  he  had 
never  yet  seen,  he  would  leap  out  of  bed  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  as  light,  and  meet  his  friends  in  tfate 
highest  spirits.  I  never  saw  him  less  fetigued, 
and  never  heard  him  comfrfain  less  of  pain.  In- 
doors and  oat  of  doors,  his  mind  was  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  he  was  so  eager  in  finding  out  every 
possible  occasion  of  conversing  witb  stranffers 
that  I  have  no  doubt  his  malady  was  relieved  by 
this  exercise.  When  the  other  gentlemen  com- 
plained of  his  leading  them  dances  here  and 
there,  to  out-of-the-way  places,  often  returning 
to  very  near  the  spot  wbence  he  set  out  (whicn 
he  always  did  when  he  heard  of  any  thing  at 
no  great  distance  worth  seeing,  or  otherwise 
thought  it  desuable  to  change  his  plan^,  he 
would  reply :  ^*  that,  for  his  part,  the  particular 
place  where  he  happened  to  be,  was  the  place 
where  he  had  intencled  to  come ;  that  he  could 
not  possibly  diverge  from  his  ronte^  seeing  that 
the  only  route  he  had  laid  down,  was  to  eo 
about  seemg  new  places ;  and  so  that  he  (fid 
not  travd  twice  by  the  same  road,  or  go  twice 
to  the  same  ^<U9e,  they  could  not  say  nis  plan 
had  foiled.  That  as  to  Rome,  about  wbich  all 
the  rest  were  so  easer,  he  was  in  the  less  hurry 
to  see  tiiat  than  other  places,  because  well  nigo 
every  body  had  seen  it :  and  as  to  Florence  and 
Ferrara,  there  was  hardly  a  footman  to  be  found, 
who  could  not  give  an  account  of  these  places. 
He  added,  that  he  seemed  to  himself  like  a  per- 
son who  is  hearing  a  pleasant  stor^,  or  reaoin^ 
a  fine  book,  and  begins  to  be  afiraid  that  he  is 
getting  towards  the  end  of  it ;  so  he  took  such 
delight  m  travelling,  that  he  hated  the  very  ap- 
proach to  die  place  where  he  designed  to  stay, 
and  be  formed  several  plans  for  travellinff  by 
himself,  at  his  own  ease  and  discretion.  Son- 
day  mominffy  having  a  wish  to  see  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  an  object  of  much  note  in  this  wot  of 
the  coontrr,  he  hired  three  horses  for  nimself 
and  the  Seigneurs  de  Caselis  and  de  Matte- 
coulon,  at  twenty  bats  each :  and  M.  d'Estissac 
hired  two  others  for  himselr  and  the  Sieur  du 
Hautoy;  and  these  j^tlemen,  leaving  their 
attendants  and  travelbng  horses  behind  them  at 
their  inn  at  Rovere,  for  that  day,  rode  over  to 
dinner  at 

Torbole,'  eight  miles,  a  small  village  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tyrol.  It  Is  seated  in  one 
comer  of  the  head  of  this  great  lake,  the  other 
comer  being  occupied  by  a  small  town  with  a 


tombeatet  et  lore  qii'on  eomnenee  k  ne  poavoir  life  qn'enee 
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cisUe,  called  La,  Wsooy  to  wbichy  mfber  dinner 
our  gendemen  proceeded  over  the  lake  in  a  boat 
with  five  rowen ;  the  ezeuraion  occupied  about 
three  boon.    The  distance  is  ten  Diiles,  there 
and  bade.    They  saw  nothing  at  Riva  but  a 
tower,  which  seemed  very  ancient,  and  the 
seigneur  of  the  place,  Signer  Hortimato  Ma^ 
dniccio,  brother  of  the  wdinal-bishop  of  Ta- 
rente,  whom  they  met  as  they  were  walkings 
round  the  town.    The  yiew  down  the  lake  is 
boundleaSy  for  it  is  thirty-five  miles  long.     The 
width,  as  fiur  down  as  they  could  see,  did  not 
ejDoeed  the  ^yt,  miles  which  they  had  traversed. 
The  head  of  the  lake  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
but  the  other  nortion,  on  both  sides,  belong  to 
the  seignory  or  Venice,  and  this  abounds  in  a 
variety  of  fine  churches,  and  infinite  plantations 
of  oUves,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.    The  lake  is 
subject  to  extreme  and  furious  agitation,  when 
the  weather  is  stormv.    The  mountains  which 
belt  in  the  lake  are  toe  most  rugged  that  our 
sentlemen  had  yet  seen.    Messieurs,  on  leaving 
Kovere,  had  crossed  the  river  Adisse.  and,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  the  road  to  Verona,  had  entered 
a  valley,  where  they  passed  a  small  town  and  a 
village ;  and  found  the  road  here  the  roughest 
they  had  as  vet  traversed,  and  the  scenery 
was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the  highest  degree, 
both  of  which  circumstances  were  owing  to 
these  same  mountains,  which  here  abut  on  the 
road.    Leaving  Torbole,  they  returned  to  sup 
at  Hovere,  eight  miles.    Here  thev  put  their 
baggage  on  a  raft,  the  owner  of  whicn  under- 
took to  convey  it  to  Verona  for  a  florin,  and  I 
was  tlie  next  day  charged  with  the  care  of  it 
thitlier.    For  supper  thev  gave  us  poached  eggs 
for  the  first  course,  and  a  large  pike,  with  a 
number  of  dishes  of  meat  of  difierent  sorts,  for 
the  second.    Next  day,  Monday,  they  set  out 
very  early  in  the  mommff,  and  continuing  their 
course  alon^  the  same  valley,  still  very  populous, 
but  not  quite  so  fertile,  as  it  was  higher  up, 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  with  precipitous  and 
barren  mountains,  they  g^t  by  dinner-time  to 

Bourguet,  fifteen  miles,  which  is  still  in  die 
county  of  Tyrol.  In  reference  to  this  county, 
M.  de  Montaigne,  in  answer  to  a  question  ne 
put,  whether  it  consisted  of  any  thing  but  the 
valley  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  the 
mountains  that  flanked  it,  was  told,  that  a- 
nioug  those  mountains  there  were  several  other 
passes,  as  extensive  and  fertile  as  that  we  had 
seen,  studded  with  some  fine  towns;  that,  in 
fact,  the  Tyrol  resembles  a  gown  that  we  only 
6Pe  plaited  up,  but  that,  if  it  were  spread  out,  it 
would  form  a  very  large  country.  After  dinner 
Uiev  pursued  their  journey,  keeping  the  river 
still  on  their  right,  through  the  same  class  of 
country,  till  they  came  to  Chiusa,  a  small  fort, 
which  the  Venedans  have  eot  possession  of, 
seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  overlookinz  the 
river,  down  which  Meesieura  descended,  oy  a 
uarrow  pas^  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where 
the  hontes  had  much  difficulty  to  keep  their 
footing.   In  this  fort,  the  state  of  Venice,  whose 
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jurisdicdim  they  had  entered  a 

they  left  Bourguet,  keep  twenty  -  ^^^^  ^M^^m. 

The  party  arrived  by  bed-dme  at 

Volame,  twelve  miles,  a  small  village,  wrbeve 
they  got  into  a  wretched  inn,  as  indeed  all  oo 
this  road  are  dU  you  get  to  Verana.  There  is 
a  casde  here,  the  seigneur  of  which  was  abaeat, 
but  his  daughter  sent  M.  de  Montaigne  aooae 
wine.  Next  morning,  they  entirely  lost  the 
mountains  on  their  rignt,  and  those  on  their  left, 
which  were  now  at  a  considerable  distance, 
became  litde  more  than  low  hills.  They  went 
on  for  some  dme  through  a  sterile  flat,  tnit,  as 
the^  got  nearer  the  river,  the  land  became  asore 
fertile,  and  they  found  an  abundance  of  vices 
trained  upon  trees,  as  is  the  foshioa  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  They  arrived  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  before  mass,  at 

Verona,  twelve  miles,  a  town  of  the  siae  of 
Poiders,  and  having,  like  that  town,  a  yery 
large  quay  along  the  river,  which  runs  right 
through  tne  town,  and  is  traversed  by  tiuee 
bridg^.    I  also  got  here  safely  with  the  bag- 
gage, at  about  the  same  time.      If  we   had 
not  been  provided  with  oerdfieates  of  health, 
which  we  procured  at  Traate,  and  had  coo* 
firmed  at  Rovere,  they  would  not  haye  let  us 
enter  the  town,  and  yet  there  was  not   the 
slightest  rumour  of  the  plague:  but  it  is  the 
custom  here,  which  is  probably  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating  travellers  out  of  the  fees 
which  they  exact  for  the  health  -  certificates. 
We  went  to  see  thie  cathedral,  where  M.  de 
Montaig[ne  was   extremely  surprised   at  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  such  a  day,  and  at  high  . 
mass,  the  persons  present  conducted  themselves; 
they  were  standing  about  in  groups,  eyen  in 
the  choir,  talking  to  one  another  in  no  very 
under  tones,  with  their  caps  on,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  altar,  and,  indeed,  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  service,  except  Just  at  the 
elevadon.    There  was  an  orean  and  some  vio- 
lins, which  accompanied   the    service  of  the 
mass.    We  saw'  several  other  churches,  bat 
remarked  nothing  pardcular  in  any  of  them ; 
the  women  were  very  plain,  and  indifferently 
dressed.    One  of  the  churches  we  went  into 
was  that  of  St.  George,  where  the  Germans 
have  left  several  memorials  of  their  having  been 
here,  and  amongst  others  a  number  of  their 
armorial  bearings,  which  are  attached  to  the 
walls.    One  of  the  inscriptions  they  put  up, 
is  to  the  efi*ect,  that  certain  German  gende- 
men, who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian on  his  expedidon  to  take  Verona  from  the 
Venetians,  added  some  work  or  other  to  one  ol 
the  altars.     M.  de  Montaig^  remarked  that 
the  seigneury  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
magnanimous  in  thus  nreservinff  in  their  town 
the  evidences  of  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  , 
as  likewise  in  maintainin^entiie  the  magnifi- 
cent tombs  of  the  poor  seigneurs  della  Scak.* 
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ft  must  be  admitted,  hoveveri  that  our  boat  of 
the  Nag,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  rery  excel- 
lent house,  where  we  were  entertained  io 
saperfluous  abandaoce,  for  which  we  had  to 
pay  three  times  the  cost  of  tavern  -  living  in 
France,  has  been  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  these  tombs,  as  a  vault  for  himself  and 
his  family.  We  went  over  the  castle,  the  com- 
mandant's lieutenant  acting  as  our  p^ide.  The 
seigneury  keep  up  a  garrison  of  sixty  soldiers 
here,  more,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  was  told,  to 
overawe  the  town,  than  to  defend  it  from  exter- 
nal enemies.  We  saw  a  convent  of  monks  here, 
who  call  themselves  Jesuits  of  St.  Jerome.  They 
are  not  priests,  nor  do  they  perform'  mass  or 
preach,  and  the  great  maioritv  of  them  are 
mere  ignoramuses ;  tliey  make  toe  most  of  their 
money,  by  their  excellence  in  distilling  lemon- 
flower-water,  and  similar  preparations.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere,  these  monks  wear  a  white 
under-dress,  with  a  robe  of  dark  brown  over 
it,  and  small  white  skull-caps;  there  are 
some  very  fine  young  men  among  them.  Their 
church  IS  handsomely  fitted  up,  as  is  their 
refectory,  which  was  laid  out  for  supper  when 
we  went  in.  We  saw  here  the  remains  of  some 
structure,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  monks  told  us  was  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  remains  of  the  same  edifice  are  to  be 
seen  under  ground.  On  our  return  to  the  inn, 
we  found  that  the  people  there  had  perfumed 
our  beds,  and  we  ourselves  were  asked  into 
an  apartment  where  were  rows  of  vials  and 
earthen  vesveb,  containing  different  sorts  of 
distilled  waters,  with  which  they  perfumed  us. 
The  finest  thina;  we  saw  in  this  place,  and,  in- 
deed, that  M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  was  a  place  they  call  the 
Arena.  This  is  an  amphitheatre  of  an  oval 
form,  which  the  eye  embraces  entire  at  one 
▼iew,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end : 
and  the  remaigs  are  sufficient  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice,  and 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
seiffoeury  employ  a  few  convicts  in  doing 
odds  and  ends  of  clearings  and  repairs,  but 
the  restorations  thus  carried  on  axe  ftur  firom 
adequate;  and,  indeed,  M.  de  Montaigne 
doubted  whether  the  whole  town  together  could 
effect  tlie  great  work.*  The  form  is  oval; 
there  are  torty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  and  each  about  a  foot  high, 
or  somewhat  more;  the  diameter  at  the  top 
is  about  six  hundred  paces.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  still  make  use  of  the  arena 
forjousts  and  other  public  entertainments.  We 
also  went  among  toe  Jews,  and  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne visited  their  synagogue,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  men, 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  some  fine  squares  in  the  town,  and  a  spa- 
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cious  and  well-arranged  market-place.  From 
the  castle,  which  stands  high,  we  discerned 
Mantua,  which  lays  in  the  plain  beyond,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  on  the  riffht  of  the  road  we 
were  ^ing.  There  is  no  lack  of  inscriptions 
here,  tor  not  a  gutter  is  mended  but  they  stick 
up  a  memorial  of  the  event,  setting  forth  the 
why  and  the  when,  and  the  name  of  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  person  who  did 
the  work.  They  have  this  in  common  with 
the  Germans,  that  every  body  has  a  coat-of- 
arms,  men  in  business,  as  well  as  gentlemen ; 
in  Germany,  indeed,  not  only  the  towns,  but 
many  of  the  wards  of  towns,  have  special 
armorial  bearinn.  As  we  were  leaving  Ve- 
rona, we  saw  Uie  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles,  celebrated  for  a  number  of  strange 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  town  entirelv  rebuilt 
toe  edifice,  of  a  well-planned  circular  form. 
Many  of  the  steeples  here  are  roofed  with 
bricks,  laid  cross-wise.  We  proceeded  tlirough 
an  extensive  plain  of  various  character,  some- 
times fertile,  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  moun- 
tains laying  a  long  way  off  on  our  left,  with 
a  few  on  the  right,  and  went  on  without 
stopping  to 

Vincenza,  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  This  is  a  good-sized  town,  some- 
what smaller  than  Verona,  full  of  noblemen's 
palaces.  The  momins  alter  our  arrival  we 
went  to  see  several  cTiurches,  and  to  look  at 
the  fair  which  was  being  held  there ;  in  one  of 
the  large  squares,  workmen  were  busily  erect- 
ing a  number  of  temporary  wooden  shops  for  the 
display  of  goods.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  uave  a  fine  monastery  here;  and  were 
shown  the  shop  at  which  they  keep  up  a  public 
sale  of  the  various  waters  they  distil.  We 
bought  two  bottles  of  perfume  for  a  crown. 
They  also  prepare  medicinal  waters,  adapted  for 
every  malady.  The  founder  was  father  Urb. 
S.  Jn.  Colonibini,  who  instituted  the  order  in 
the  year  1867.  Cardinal  de  Pelneo  is  their  pre- 
sent protector.  They  possess  no  monasteries 
except  in  Italy,  where  tliey  have  thirty  ;  the  one 
here  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  They  flagel- 
late themselves,  they  told  ns,  every  day,  kneel- 
ing in  their  respective  places  in  the  oratory, 
where  they  meet  at  certain  hours,  and  perform 
their  devotions ;  they  do  not  chaunt  any  part  of 
their  service.  The  old  wine  here  began  to  iail 
us,  which  ^^reatly  vexed  and  alarmed  me  for  his 
cholic,  which  was  likely  to  grow  worse  from 
drinking  new  wine,  however  good  its  quality ; 
and  we  therefore  greatly  missed  those  of  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  that  they  are  mostly 
spiced  and  scented;  one  sort  is  even  spiced 
with  sage,  yet  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  for  it  is  of  a  rich  and 
generous  tone.  We  left  this  place  on  Thnnday 
after  dinner,  and  travelling  along  a  straight 
road,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
country  .through  which  it  passed,  with  a  fosse- 
way  on  each  side,  and  overlooking  a  tery  for- 
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tile  plain,  the  mountains  being,  as  before,  a 
lon^  way  off.    We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Padua,  eighteen  miles.  The  inns  here  are 
in  no  respecK  comparable  with  those  of  Ger- 
many as  to  accommodation,  but  then  the 
charges  are  one-third  less,  running  much  the 
same  as  in  France.  Padua  is  a  considerable 
town,  quite  as  lai]ge,  I  should  say,  as  Bordeaux, 
if  not  larger.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ugly,  and  you  see  very  few  people  about.  There 
are  hardly  any  houses  worth  looking  at,  but 
the  place  is  prettily  situated  in  a  plain,  over 
whicn  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  We 
stopped  here  all  next  day,  and  went  to  see  the 
fencmg,  dancing,  and  riaing-schools,  in  which 
latter  m^e  found  more  than  a  hundred  French 
gentlemen  assembled,  and  M.  de  Montaigne 
observed  that  he  thought  it  a  very  great  ois- 
ad vantage  to  our  young  countrymen,  when  on 
their  travels,  to  associate  in  this  way,  almost 
entirely  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they 
thus  never  disengage  themselves  from  their  own 
manners  and  language,  and  so  deprive  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  extending  their  know- 
ledge, by  the  observation  of  foreign  manners 
and  languages.  The  church  of  St.  Anthony 
struck  him  as  a  fine  one ;  the  roof  is  not  in 
one  piece,  but  has  a  multiplicity  of  ribs  and 
uannelling.  Throughout  the  edifice  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  Among 
these,  AL  de  Montaigne  paused  to  contemphite, 
with  a  kindly  ejre,  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
a  face  full  of  amiability  and  intellect.  The  great 
hall  in  this  town,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
hold  their  sittings,  is  the  largest,  unsupported 
by  pillars,  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  upper  end 
of  It  stands  an  antique  bust  of  Livy,  a  thin, 
wan,  studious,  melancholy  face,  but  so  admira- 
bly sculptured  that  it  seems  to  wont  nothing 
but  the  voice  to  make  it  living.  Beneath  the 
bust  is  the  inscription  which  the  contemporaries 
of  the  historian  placed  over  him,  and  which  bis 
townsmen,  at  a  more  recent  period,  having  dis- 
covered, placed  here,  as  much  to  their  own 
glory  as  to  his.  The  bust  of  Paul,  the  juris- 
consult,' stands  at  the  door,  but  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne was  of  opinion  that  this  is  quite  a 
modem  production.  The  house  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arena,  and  ^e  garden 
attached  to  it,  are  well  worth  seeing.  .  The 
students  of  the  university  here  live  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  paying,  in  the  best  boarding-houses, 
only  seven  crowns  a  month  the  master,  and 
six  the  servant  We  left  this  place  very  eorly 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  proceeded  along  an 
excellent  causeway,  on  the  banks  of  the  nver. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  shaded  by  quantities  of 
fine  trees ;  botli  com  and  the  vine  are  exten- 


1  Jallo  Paulo,  born  at  Padua,  an  mnincat  lawyer,  who 
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sively  cultivated  here,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  came  upon  a  handsome  oountry-ieaty  ami 
among  otliers  had  one  pointed  oot  to  ns 
which  belongs  to  the  Contarini  ftimily,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  an  inscription  setting  forth 
that  the  kins'  made  a  stay  here,  on  his  return 
from  Poland.  After  an  agreeable  ride,  we 
reached 

Chafibnsine,'  twenty  miles,  where  we  dined. 
This  is  merely  an  inn,  whence  people  embark 
for  Venice*.  Here  all  the  boats,  coming  down 
the  river,  are  landed  by  means  of  a  machine 
worked  by  two  horses,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  torn  oil-mills ;  and  the  boato  are  then 
carried  on  wheels  to  a  place  where  they  are 
launched  on  the  canal  which  runs  to  the  sea, 
near  the  point  where  Venice  stands.  After 
dmner  we  iiired  a  gondola,  and  proceeded  to 

Venice,  five  miles.    Next  day,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  call  on  M.  de 
Ferrier,*  an  ambassador,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  accompanied  him  to  mass,  and  kept 
him  to  dinner.     On  Monday  M.  de  Montsugne 
again  dined  with  him,  in  company  with  M.  d'Es- 
tissac.  Among  other  things  the  ambassador  toM 
him,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  this,  that 
the  ambassador  held  no  sort  of  correspondeoee 
with  any  man  in  the  town  ;   for  the  autho- 
rities here  are  so  suspicious  tliat  if  one   of 
their  people  were  to  speak  but  twice  to  him,  he 
would  be  immediatelv  regarded  with  distmst. 
M.  de  Ferrier  said  toat  the  seigneury  derive 
a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  the  town.    The  curiosities  of  tliis  place 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  say  nothing 
about  them.     He*  said  he  found  it  different 
from  what  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  was 
indeed  somewhat  disappointed,  after  he   bad 
visited  the  various  parts  of  it,  which  he  did 
with  great  attention.    The  system  of  govern* 
ment,  the  situation  of  the  place,  tlie  arsenal, 
the  square  of  St.  Markj  and  the  concourse  of 
foreigners,  seemed  to  him  the  most  lemaik- 
able  features.     Monday,  6th  November,  while 
he  was  at  supper,  he  received  from  Signora 
Veronica  Franca,   a  Venetian  lady,  a  small 
volume  of  letters  she  had  written.    He  gave 
the  messenger  two    crowns.    Tuesday,   after 
dinner,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  hours,  tbougli  it  was  not  appa- 
rently a  very  severe  attack  in  itself,  and  before 
supper  he  passed  two  great  stones,  one  after  the 
other.     He  did  not  think  the  Venetian  women 
so  handsome  by  any  means  as  he  had  beard 
they  were,  and  yet  be  saw  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  ladies  who  make  a  traffic  of 
their  beauty.     He  was  exceedingly  struck,  in- 
deed, as  much  so.  as  with  any  thing  else,  with 
the  style  in  which  some,  hundred  and  fifty  or 
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so  of  the  principal  courtesans  live ;  their  houses 
are  kept  up,  and  themselves  maintained  and 
dressed,  quite  as  magnificently  as  though  they 
were  aU  princesses,  and  yet  they  have  nothing 
to  live  upon  but  what  they  make  by  their  pro- 
fession. Some  of  them  are  kept  by  Venetian 
noblemen  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner, 
Uiere  being  no  sort  of  attempt  nmde  to  conceal 
the  connexion.  M.  de  Montaigne  hired  for 
himself  a  gondola,  which  he  was  entitled  to 
the  use  of  night  and  day,  for  two  livres  a 
day,  about  seventeen  sous,  including  the  boat^ 
man.  Provisions  are  as  dear  as  at  Paris ;  but 
then,  in  other  respects,  it  is  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world  to  live  at,  for  the  train  of  attend- 
ants, which  you  require  elsewhere,  are  here 
altogether  useless,  every  body  going  about  by 
himself,  and  this  aeain  makes  a  great  saving  in 
clothes ;  besides  which,  you  have  no  occasion 
for  horses.  Saturday,  12th  November,  wc  left 
Venice  earl^  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to 

Cbaffousme,  five  miles,  where  we  embarked, 
men  and  baggage,  in  a  boat  which  we  hired  for 
two  crowns.  He  (Montaigne)  has  always  been 
afiraid  of  the  water,  and  had  a  notion  that  the 
motion  alone,  of  all  others,  upset  his  stomach  ; 
be  took  a  fancy  here  to  try  whether  the  motion 
of  this  river,  which  is  very  equal  and  uniform, 
the  boat  beine  drawn  b}r  horses^  would  annoy 
him,  and  he  found  that  it  did  not  at  all  affect 
him.  After  passing  through  two  or  three  locks, 
which  open  and  close  for  the  transit  of  each 
boat,  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Padua,  twenty  miles.  Here  M.  de  Caselis 
quitted  our  party,  having  arranged  to  stop 
in  this  place,  where  he  settled  in  a  boardine- 
house,  at  seven  crowns  a  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  well  lodged  and  boarded.  He  might 
have  kept  a  lacquey  for  ^yrt  crowns  a  month 
more ;  and  yet  this  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  the  sort  in  the  town,  where  there  was  always 
excellent  company  to  be  found.  For  instance,  at 
the  time  M.  de  Caselis  joined  them,  he  found 
there  theSieur  dc  Millan,  son  of  M.  de  Salignac. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  the  gentlemen  in  these 
houses,  to  keep  servants  of  their  own  ;  there  is 
roerelv  a  footman  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  only  women,  who  wait  upon  the 
guests ;  each  gentleman  has  a  comfortable  room 
to  himself:  fire  and  candle  they  provide  them- 
selves witn.  The  living  is  exceedinj^ly  |[ood, 
as  we  ourselves  saw ;  and  every  thing  is  so 
cheap  that  «  great  many  persons,  who  are  no 
longer  students,  come  hither  to  reside.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  to  ride  on  horseback  m 
the  town,  or  have  servants  following  you.  In 
Germany  I  had  observed  that  every  Dody,  even 
woriLmen,  wear  swords ;  m  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  seignenry,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
Dody  wears  one.  Sunday,  18th  of  November, 
afier  dinner,  we  left  this  place  foe  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  baths  that  lie  on  the  right, 
at  Abano,  whither  M.  de  Montaigne  proceeded 
at  once.  This  is  a  small  village,  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  just  beyond  which,  at  three 


or  four  hundred  paces'  distance,  there  is  a  gentle 
rocky  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which,  where  there 
is  a  tolerably  wide  space,  you  find  several 
springs  of  boiling-hot  water,  spouting  from  the 
rock.     The  water  just  at  this  source  is  too  hot 
to  bathe  in,  and  of  course  much  too  hot  to 
drink.    The  channels,  which  it  forms  on  its 
descent  to  the  ground,  look  quite  grey,  like 
ashes,  and  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment 
which  takes  the  form  of  hard  sponge ;  the  taste 
of  the  water  is  salt  and  rather  sulphury.    The 
whole  of  the  ncighbourine  coundy  is  affected 
by  it,  for  tiie  streams  which  it  forms,  and  which 
run  on  all  sides  into  the  plain,  carry  the  heat 
and  the  smell  a  long  way  round.    There  are 
two  or  three  houses  at  this  place,  very  mdiffe- 
rently  adapted  for  invalids,  where  they  have 
baths  supplied  from  these  springs.    The  water 
sends  fortn  a  complete  cloud  of  smoke  as  it 
issues  firom  the  rock ;  and  the  rock  itself  smokes 
and  gives  out  such  a  heat  at  the  different  in- 
terstices that,  in  a  hole  which  has  been  exca- 
vated, large  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in, 
you  mav  take  a  regular  vapour  bath,  and  a 
very  effective  one,  for  you  are  in  a  thorough 
perspiration  in  a  very  few  moments.    He  tasted 
the  water,  after  it  had  been  drawn  long  enough 
to  lose  its  excessive  heat,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  more  of  salt  than  of  any  thine  else. 
Further  on  to  the  right  we  could  see  the  Abbey 
of  Praie,  so  famous  for  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
and  its  courtesy  and  liberality  towards  stran- 
eers,  but  he  would  not  go  there,  having  it  fully 
in  his  intention  to  revisit  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  especially  Venice,  more  at  Lis  leisure. 
He  thought  nothing  of  his  present  visit,  and 
the  only  reason  why  he  undertook  it  at  all, 
at  this  period,  was  the  hunger  and  thirst  he 
had  felt  to  see  Venice ;  ind^,  he  firequently 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  have  been  easy  at 
Rome,  or  any  other  place  in  Italy,  unless  he 
had  first  seen  Venice :  and  that  had  he  eone  on 
without  visitine  it,  ne  should  certainly  have 
turned  back.    In  the  idea  of  returning  hither, 
he  left  at  Padua,  with  M.  Francois  Bourges, 
a  Frenchman,  the  works  of  Cardinal  Cusan,* 
which  he  had  bought  at  Venice.     From  Abano, 
we  proceeded  to  a  place  called  San  Pietro, 
which   lies  very  low,  though  the  mountains 
were  still  very  close  to  us  on  the  right.    The 
country  around  is  all  pasture-land,  where,  every 
here  and  there,  springs  up  one  of  these  warm 
springs,  some  quite  hot,   some   tepid,  some 
neaaly  cold ;  the  taste  is  insipid,  in  comparison 
with  that  at  Abano,  with  a  less  smell  of  sul- 
phur, and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  saline 
qualities.  We  saw  some  remains  here  of  ancient 
buildings.    There  are  a  few  miserable  little 
houses  scattened  about  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
place  n  savage  and  unpromising  in  the  highest 
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degree,  and  I  should  by  no  meant  advise  any 
friend  of  mine  to  go  there.  'Tis^  said  the  seie- 
ni'ory  are  not  very  desirous  of  improving  the 
plttoe,  for  that  they  have  an  objection  to  apy 
foreign  gentlemen  taking  up  their  abode  there. 
These  last  baths,  he^  said,  reminded  him  of 
those  at  Preissac,  near  Ax.'  The  channel  in 
which  the  water  runs  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  water  has  no  taste ;  he  thought  it  was 
chalybeate.  We  passed  a  very  fine  house,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  where  M.  the 
Cardinal  d'Este,  who  was  ill  of  the  ffout,  had 
been  staying  for  more  than  two  months,  partly 
to  lie  near  3ie  baths,  and  still  more  to  be  near 
tiie  ladies  of  Venice.    Close  to  this  is 

Bataille,'  ei^ht  miles,  where  we  got  by  sup- 
per-time. This  is  a  small  village  on  the  Del 
Fraichino  Canal,  which,  though  not  more  tlian 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  some  places,  carries 
boats  of  considerable  size.  We  were  here  served 
in  earthen  dishes  and  wooden  plates,  for  want 
of  pewter,  but  thingn  were  tolerably  well  in 
other  respects.  Monday  morning  I^  proceeded 
on  with  the  mule,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to 
see  the  baths,  which  bjk  situated  Ave  hundred 
paces  from  the  village,  on  the  causeway  along 
the  canal.  There  is,  as  he*  tells  me,  one  house 
at  these  baths,  with  about  ten  or  twelve  rooms 
in  it.  In  April  and  Maj,  thev  say,  there  is  a 
tolerable  number  of  visitors,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  lodge  in  the  village,  or  in  the 
chateau  belonging  to  Signer  Pic,  in  which  M. 
the  Cardinal  d'Este  was  living  at  this  period. 
The  water  of  these  baths  comes  from  the  edge 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  it  flows  to  the 
above-mentioned  noose,  by  several  small  canals, 
and  the  water  when  it  arrives  is  more  or  less 
warm,  according  as  the  length  of  these  canals 
is  greater  or  less.  People  oo  not  drink  these 
waters,  but,  when  they  want  to  drink  any  me- 
dicinal waters  at  all,  send  for  those  of  Saint 
Pierre.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  op  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  see  the  source  of  this  water,  but 
he  could  not  find  it,  and  the  people  there  told 
him  the  reason  was  because  it  sprung  from 
under  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the  water,  like 
that  at  St.  -Pierre,  is  insipid,  with  very  little 
flavour  either  of  salt  or  sulphur ;  and  he  ima- 
gined that  the  eflects  of  it  must  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  from  those  of  St.  Pierre.  The 
water  in  its  course  leaves  a  reddish  tinge  be- 
hind it  In  the  bath-house  here,  there  are 
several  rooms  in  which  you  take  shower-baths, 
so  manaffed  that  the  water  is  entirely  directed 
against  tSat  part  of  the  person  which  is  indis- 
posed ;^  if  you  are  sick  with  a  head-ache,  the 
water  is  played  against  the  forehead,  and  so  on. 
At  difl*erent  points,  alon^  these  bath-canals, 
they  have  constructed  httle  stone  cells,  just 
lar^  enough  to  hold  one  person,  in  which  the 
pauent  shuts  himself,  and  then,  oertain  vent- 
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holes  connected  with  the  steam  bemg  ^lesed, 
the  smoke  and  heat  immediately  throw  liiii 
into   a    profuse    perspiration ;   'tis  a  eoit  oi 
vaponr-faiath,  of  which  there  are  seversl  kiodi 
here.     What  is  principally  in  use  here,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  mud->bath,  the  materials  for  which 
are   found  in   ample   quantities  in  a   Isrfe  i 
pond   near    the   house,  whence    the  mod  is 
taken  in  a  particular  sort  of  vessel,  mto  the 
house.     Here   the  bathers  are  provided  with 
different  sorts  of  wooden  instruments,  adapted 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  person  which  msj 
require  bathing,  the  instrument  being  first  filled 
with  the  mud,  and  the  arm,  leg,  or  other  mem- 
ber being  then  inserted  amid  the  mud;  the 
instrument  is  emptied  and  filled  again  as  ofteo 
as  is  required.    The  mud  is  of  a  black  colour, 
like  that  at  Barbotan,  but  not  so  sandy,  and  of 
a  richer  substance ;  the  heat  la  temperate,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  smell  in  it.    The  only  con- 
venience about  these  baths  is  that  they  are  lo 
near  Venice ;  the  place  itself  is  very  dirty  sod 
disagreeable.    Our  gentlemen  left  mtaille  after 
breULfiiAt,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Canal  of  the  Two  Boads, 
firom  the  causeways  that  are  on  each  bank.  We 
saw  here  a  very  curious  construction ;  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  road,  a  stream  which  d^ 
scends  from  the  mountains,  has  to  traverse  the 
canal  in  its  course;  in  order  to  make  wav  for  it, 
without  interfering  with  the  canal,  the  latter  b 
carried  over  it  by  a  viaduct,* and  again  over  die 
viaduct  a  bridge,  so  high  as  to  admit  of  vesseb 
passing  under  it  on  the  canal,  traverses  the  canal 
tor  the  use  of  travellers  on  land.    The  stream 
beneath  is  at  this  place  contracted  in  its  coone 
by  artificial  banks,   and   is  thus   made  deep 
enough  to  float  boats,  so  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  there  may  be  one  boat  sailiog  alon^ 
the  stream,  another  above  it  on  the  canal,  and 
above  both  there  may  be  coaches  rolling  along 
the  road.      Here    are    three  high-ways,  one 
above  another.     Proceeding  on,  keeping  the 
canal  always  on  our  rieht,  we  passea  a  small 
town  called  Montaelisse,^  which  itself  lies  low, 
though  the  walls  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  mountain,  enclosing  an  old  castl^ 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  seigneors  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.    Leaving  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  we  turned  towards  the 
left,  along  a    handsome,  level,   raised  nad, 
which  in  summer  tiioae  must  be  very  agreeably 
shaded  by  the  trees  on  each  side ;   on  eiciier 
hand  fertile  valleys,  where,  as  is  the  fashion 
here,  amidst  the  com  fields  are  numbers  of 
trees,   ranged  in  long  lines,  for  the  piirpoM 
of  serving  as  supporters  for  the  vines,    loi- 
mense  oxen,  of  a  dun  colour,  are  so  common 
here  that,  had  I  seen  them  before,  I  should  have 
felt  no  particular  admiration  of  those  I  caw 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Femand.  By  and  by. 


4  Tho  Secretni/. 

*  Montaigne. 

*  M  ont-eeloic« 
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they  reached  aome  higher  groimdy  where  they 
found  themselTee  surroanded  bv  manhes  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  ana  extending  far- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach.    These  formerly 
\vere  enormous  ponds,  but  the  seigneuiy  made 
great  exertions  to  have  them  drained,  m  order 
to  apply  the  land  to  the  purposes  of  labour, 
wherever  it  was  possible ;  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  some  tew  placies ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  all  thev  have  realixed  is,  a  vast  extent  of 
marsbesy   wnich  produce   nothing  but   reeds. 
They  have  lost  more  than  they  have  sained,  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  ground.    We  .passed 
the  river  Adisse,  which  lay  on  our  right,  upon 
a  floating-brideey  consisting  of  two  b<Mti.  large 
enousb  to  hold  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horses, 
which  is  worked  to  and  fino  by  a  long  rope  fixed 
to  long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  sus- 
tained in  the  middle  of  the  stream  by  another 
pole,  fixed  in  a  stationary  boat    We  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Rovigo,  twenty -five  miles,  a  small  town 
belonging  to  the  seisneury  of  Venice.    We 
lodged  at  an  inn  outuoe  the  town.    Here  thev 
he^jk  to  serve  us  up  the  salt  in  lumps,  which 
the  people  make  use  of  in  bits,  as  diey  do 
lump-sugar.    There  is  quite  as  much  provision 
to  be  ffot  here  as  in  ramce,  notwitbstandin|^ 
all  we  bad  been  told  to  the  contrary;  and  their 
way  of  not  basting  their  roast  meat  we  found 
did  not  at  all  injure  the  flavour.    Their  roomsy 
from  want  of  glass  and  proper  windows,  are  not 
so  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  in  France,  but 
the  beds  are  better  made,  more  compact,  and 
with  plenty  of  mattrasses ;  their  curtains,  how- 
ever, are  miserable  afiiurs,  lamentably  bare, 
and  made  of  wretched  materials ;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  chary  of  clean  linen.     A  person 
travelling  by  himself,  and  without  attendants, 
would  get  none  at  all.    The  charges  are  much 
the   same  as  in  France,    perhaps   somewhat 
higher.    This  is  the  birth-place  of  that  worthy 
fellow  Celius/  who  hence  took  the  surname  of 
Rodoginus.    The  town  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
with  an  exceedingly  handsome  square  ;    the 
river  Adisse  runs  right  through  it.    We  left 
this  place,  Tuesday  morning,  15th  November, 
and  proceeded  for  some  time  along  the  cause- 
way, which  resembles  that  at  Blob.    We  then 
crossed  the  river  Adisse,  oo  our  rieht,  and, 
soon  after,  the  Po,  which  lay  on  our  left.     On 
both  bridges  there  were  toll-gates,  where  you 
pay  for  your  passage,  and  they  have  contriv- 
ances wherebv  they  can  stop  the  boats  under- 
neath, until  tney  have  paid  what  is  due.    The 
different  tolls  payable,  are  painted  on  a  board 
fixed  to  the  bridge.     We  then  de8ce.nded  into 
a  very  fiat  part  of  the  country,  where,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  in  rainy  weather,  the  roads  must 


>  Lttdoviffu  Cclios.  rarnuned  Rodo^pnaa,  a  Inmad  pro- 
festor  oi  Padiu,  and  muter  of  Juliiu  C«tar  Scaltger  ; 
prindpallj  kaoirn  bj  his  Leetiomm  Antiqum ;  he  died  15S5. 

*  Alphoiwo  d*E*te,  Mcond  of  the  neme,  dake  of  Femra, 
llodtaa,  end  Reggio.    Pied  S7th  Oct.  I697. 


needs  be  altogether  impassable ;  and,  making  no 
stoppage  m  our  way,  we  got  in  the  evening  to 

Ferrara,  twenty  miles.     Here  they  kept  us 
waiting  a  long  time  at  the  gates,  till  they  got 
us  passports  and  certificates  of  health,  and  tlie 
same  was  the  case  with  several  other  people 
who  came  up.    The  town  is  about  the  size  of 
Tours,  and  stands  in  a  very  flat  country ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  palaces ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  foil  of  people*    Wed- 
nesday morning.  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de 
Montaigne  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
duke.'    On  his  being  informed  6f  their  arrival 
at  tbe  ^ace,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court 
to  receive  Uiem  and  conduct  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  was  with  two  or  three 
other  personages.    They  passed  through  several 
private  rooms,  where  they  saw  a  number  of 
nandsomely  dressed  gentlemen.    On  entering 
the  duke's  room,  they  found  him  standing  at  a 
table,  awaitinff  their  arrival.    He  raised  bis  cap 
as  they  entered,  and  remained  uncovered  all  the 
while  M.  de  Montaigne  conversed  with  him, 
which  was  for  a  considerable  time.     He  first 
asked  M.  de  Montaigne  whether  he  understood 
their  language,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  told  them,  in  very  elegant  Italian, 
that  he  was  always  delighted  to  receive  gentle- 
men  belonging  to  their  nation,  having    the 
greatest  respect  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
After  conversing  upon  difi*erent  topics.  Messieurs 
retired.    The  duke  never  once  put  on  his  cap 
while  they  were  in  the  room.     In  one  of  the 
diurches^  we  saw  a  bust  of  Ariosto,^  somewhat 
fuller  in  the  fiice  than  it  is  represented  in  his 
works ;  *  he  died  6th  June,   1588,  aged  59. 
They  serve  up  fruit  here  on  pktes.    The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  brick.     The  colonnades, 
which  run  along  each  side  of  every  street  in 
Padua,  and  are  extremely  convenient  enabling 
you  to  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  tree  from 
dirt,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ferrara.    At  Venice 
the  streets  are    paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  the  pavement  sloping,  there  is  never 
any  mud  to  annoy  you.    Talking  of  Venice, 
I  iorgot  to  mention  that  the  day  we  left  it,  we 
met  on  our  way  several  large  boats  laden  widi 
fresh  water;  a  boat-load  of  this  fetches  a  crown 
at  Venice,  and  it  is  used  both  for  drinking  and 
in  dying  cloth.    When  we  were  at  ChafFousine, 
we  saw  them  loading  the  boats  with  this  water, 
the  product  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  whence^ 
by  means  of  two  horses  turning  a  wheel,  it  is 
raised    into   a  wooden  pipe,  or   trough,  that 
discharges  it  into  the  boats  on  the  cantQ,  which 
come  up  by  turns  to  receive  theur  cargo.    We 
stayed  all  day  at  Ferrara,  and  went  to  see 
several   fine   churches,   ffardens,   and   private 
honaes.    In  the  garden  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most 

*  That  of  the  Beaedictine. 

bust  in  white  Mwhle,  wUch  etaiida  oa  hie  wwh» 


*  Theft  ie  to  eev,  Ia  hia  portnaft,  m  pieflzed  to  the  kige 
icalieo  oditione  of  hie  worke. 
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remftrkable  thing  is  a  rose  tree  that  prodaces 
flow«»  every  month  in  the  year.    At  the  time 
we  were  there,  there  was  a  rose  in  bloom, 
which  was  given  to  M.  de  Montaigne.    We 
also  saw  the  state  barge,  which  the  dnke,  in 
emolation  of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur,  has  had 
built  for  his  new  wife,-y who  i»  a  m^tty  woman, 
mvch  too  younff  for  him, — to  take  excursions 
in  upon  the  nver  Po.    We  also  visited  the 
duke  8  arsenal,  where  we   saw   a   culverin, 
twenty-six  feet  loner,  and  one  foot  in  diameter. 
The  new  wine  we  drank,  and  the  water  we  got 
here,  brought  from  the  river,  alarmed  him^  for 
his  cholic    Over  all  the  doors  in  the  inn  is 
written  :  Ricordati  deUa  boUeta?    As  soon  as 
you  have  arrived  at  the  town,  you  must  send 
word  to  the  principal  magistrate  what  is  your 
name,  and  the  number  of  your  attendants,  and 
the  magistrate  returns  permiiBsion  for  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  where  you  have  put  up,  to  en- 
tertain you ;  otherwise  he  will  not  allow  you 
to  remam  in  his  house.    Thursday  morning,  we 
left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through  a  level 
and  fertile  country.    The  roads  here  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  pedestrians  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  rich  soil  of  Lombcudy  becomes  a 
thick  mass  of  mud,  whence  you  have  no  means 
of  escaping,  the  highways  oeing  closed  in  on 
either  side  oy  ditch» ;  so  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  people  of  the  country  make  use  of 
smidl  stilts,  about  h^f  a  foot  high.    We  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

Bottlougne,'  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  much  l>iffger  and  more  populous  than 
Ferrara.  At  tne  inn  where  we  put  up  we 
found  the  Seigneur  de  Montluc,  who  had 
arrived  an  hour  Mfore  us,  having  come  direct 
Orom  France  for  the  purpose  of  staying  at  this 
place  some  time,  to  perfect  himself  in  fencing 
and  riding.  On  Friday  we  went  to  see  the 
Venetian  fencer,  who  boasts  that  he  has  invented 
a  system  of  sword-play  which  will  supersede 
every  other  s^*stem :  and  certainly  his  method 
very  much  difiers  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  best  pupil  he  has  is  a  young' gratleman 
of  Bordeaux,  named  Binet  We  saw  here  an 
ancient  tower  of  a  square  form :  so  constructed 
tliat  it  leans  all  on  one  side,  ana  appears  every 
instant  to  be  about  to  iall.^  We  went  also  to 
see  the  school  of  sciences,*  which  is  the  finest 
edifice  I  ever  saw  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  we  went  to  the  play, 
with  wnich  he  was  gpreatly  amused;  but  be 
got  a  head- ache  there,  a  malady  he  had 
not  experienced  for  ^lev^  veais  previouslv ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  relt  freer  from  his 
pains  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  back, 
and  was  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  he  was  .on 


>  Montmine.  '.  ^ 

*  Do  not  Tom  Ma  of  yoor  hcftlth-ctrtiAcat*. 

*  BologBA.  > 

^  Tkere  u«  two  of  tbeao  Imaiog  totren  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  eitj,  end  incUung  in  different  directiona ; 
thet  of  AeineUi*  390  feet  high,  ineUoea  nbout  34  feet ;  that  of 


his  return  from  BannierBs.  Tbe  head-aeke  Vh 
him  in  the  oooise  of  the  ni^t.  The  tamm  i» 
full  of  broad  and  faandaome  ookmnades.  tau 
you  everywhere  come  open  a^endid  paJai» 
You  live  much  the  same  9s  at  Padoa,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate ;  but  the  town  is  not  so  tnz>- 
quif,  in  consequence  of  the  loog-standing  itM  ^ 
which  exist  between  the  dififenent  old  aim  h- 
in  the  place,  some  of  these  beine  partt^ifi^ 
of  the  French,  while  others  lavoor  tl« 
Spaniards,  a  great. number  oi  whotn  resk- 
here.  In  the  middle  of  the  ^rand  square  then: 
is  a  very  magnificent  fountain.*  On  SandsT. 
he  was  about  to  resume  his  joQtnej  to  Robk- 
by  the  left  road,  which  goes  Chroa^h  Imok. 
the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Loretto ;  but,  btiise 
informed  by  a  German  that  he  had  reeeoti) 
bem  robbea  by  banditti  on  this  nmte,  ia  ^ff 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  he  determined  to  take  xi*^ 
road  for  Florence,  and  we  aoocMrdingly  suruu 
in  that  direction,  and,  travelling  along  a  ver\ 
rough  and  mountainous  ooontryy  got  by  U^Jk 
time  to 

Loyan,'  sixteen  mQes,  a  small  and  disa«ree^ 
able  village.  There  are  only  two  uids  liere. 
and  these  are  noted  throngboat  Italy  for  the 
deception,  which  they  practise  ajKm  traveHer?. 
in  feeding  them  witn  fine  promises  of  even 
possible  accommodation  befSm  von  disaBoans, 
and  laughinj^  at  you  when  they  have  ooee  got 
you  into  their  houses ;  the  thine  ii  so  notorioas 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We  left  ths 
place  early  next  morning,  and  travelled  all  day 
along  a  road  fiur  more  rugged  and  disagreeable 
than  any  we  had  hith^to  expeiieneed ;  is 
some  parts,  among  the  mountains,  it  was  sdmost 
imnracticable.    We  got  by  bed-time  to 

ocarperia,  twenty-four  miles,  a  smaD  town 
of  Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  penknives,  scissors,  and  similar  articles.     He 
was  exceedingly  amused  here  at  the  rivalry 
among  the  landlords.    It  is  their  practice  to 
send  people  in  search  of  travellers  seven  or 
eight  leagues  on  the  road,  and  to  solicit  them  to 
put  up  at  their  inns.    You  will  fifequently  meet 
the  liuidlord  himself  on  horseback ;  and  every 
here  and  there  well-dressed  people,  who  watch 
you  about,  and  keep  tearing  you  in  finToar  of 
their  employers.    All  along  the  road,  he  am  used 
himself  immensely  by  hearing  what  every  one 
of  these  feliows  nad  to  say,  and  the  promises 
which  they  respectively  lavished:   there  was 
nothing  which  tney  were  not  reaoy  to  provide 
you.'    One  man  ofiered  to  make  him  a  present 
of  a  hare,  if  he  would  but  so  much  as  come  and 
look  at  his  house.    Their  disputes  and  rivalry, 
however,  terminate  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
upon  reaching  which  they  do  not  venture  to 
say  a  word  more  on  the  subject    They  dl 


Oerisenda,  to  whidi  Mootaigne  lefen,  ia  U3  feet  hi^ 
Inclines  8  feet. 

>  The  Scuola,  built  bj  Vignole. 
«  That  of  the  Oianfe. 

'  Loiano. 

>  **  Anche  ragaiae  e  ragaisa.*' 
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olier  to  farniah  you  with  a  guide  on  honebaek, 

at  their  own  ezpensei  and  for  him  to  carry 

part  of  your  baggage  to  the  inn  where  you  are 

going :  this  is  an  invariable  practice  among  aU 

of  them,  and  they  pay  the  guide  as  a  matter  of 

coune.    I  did  not  understand  whether  they 

were  obliged  to  do  this  by  the  eoTemment,  in 

consequence  of  the  insecortty  of  uie  roads.    We 

bad  made  a  bargain  as  to  woat  we  were  to  pay, 

and  what  we  were  to  have  for  it  at  Loian, 

before  we  left  Bonlongne.     When  we    got 

there,  however,  though  sadly  pressed  by  the 

people  of  the  house  where  we  stopped,  and 

others,  to  alight,  he  sent  some  of  us  round  to  the 

different  inns  to  see  the  apartments,  the  provi- 

uons,  the  wines,  and  to  have  the  prices  named, 

and  he  did  not  dismount  till  he  found  out 

which  was  the  best.    It  is  impossible,  however, 

to  make  your  bargain  so  as  to  escape  bein^ 

cheated  by  them  in  some  way  or  oUier ;  for  if 

yon  keep  them  to  their  agreement  in  one  thine, 

they  rob  you  in  another;  if  you  enforce  the 

wine,  provisions,  and  so  on,  that  you  have  bar- 

gained  for,  they  cheat  you  in  wood,  candles, 
nen,  or  some  other  article  which  you  have 
omitted  to  specify.  This  route  is  very  much 
frequented,  for  it  is  the  high  road  to  Rome.  I 
was  here  informed  of  a  piece  of  stupidity  I  had 
been  euilty  of,  in  having  omitted,  when  on  my 
way  nom  Loian,  to  visit  the  top  of  a  mountain^ 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  road,  whence,  in 
stormy  and  wet  weather,  yon  can  in  the  night- 
time see  flames  issue,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height ;  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  eruption 
is  j^trticularly  strong,  there  are  pieces  of  money 
sometimes  thrown  up,  with  a  ngure  on  them.' 
We  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  this.  We 
left  Scaperia  next  morning,  our  landlord  acttne 
as  guide,  and  proceeded  along  a  fine  roao, 
between  hills,  which  seemed  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited.  We  turned  out  of  our 
way  two  miles  on  the  right,  to  see  a  palace 
that  the  Duke  of  Florence  built  here  twelve 
ears  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  ezercisinff 
is  seven  senses  in  embellishing.  He  would 
seem  to  have  expressly  selected  an  incon- 
venient site,  sterile  and  rugged,  and  utterly 
without  water,  merely  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  the  water  from  ^ye  miles 
off.  and  his  other  materials  of  every  description 
from  another  five  miles  off,  in  an  opposite  mrec* 
tiott.  There  is  no  ifnity  of  design  about  the 
place.  The  view  from  it  consists  merely  of  hillst, 
which  is  the  general  feature  of  the  country. 
The  place  is  called  Pratellino,'  and  has  a  most 
despicable  appearance  from  the  distance ;  but 
when  viewed  nearer  it  looks  handsome  enough, 
though  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  better  sort  of 
palaces  among  us  in  France.  The  ftimiture  is 
pretty  enough,'  but  does  not  at  all  partake  of 
the  magnificent.  There  is,  however,  a  grotto, 
consisting  of  several  cells,  which  is  the  finest 

I  lf<mlaiga«  fnhMf  refcn  to  th*  Tolcaao  of  Plotim 
If  •!■,  «i(hft  laasiMo  froat  Bologno. 
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we  ever  saw.  It  b  formed,  and  all  crusted 
over,  with  a  certain  material,  which  tliey  told 
us  was  brought  from  some  particular  mountain  ; 
the  wood-work  is  all  ingeniously  fastened  to- 
gether with  invisible  nails.  Here  you  see 
various  musical  instruments,  which  perfonn  a 
variety  of  pieces,  hj  the  agency  of  toe  water ; 
which  also,  by  a  hidden  machinery,  gives  mo- 
tion to  several  statues,  single  and  in  groups, 
opens  doors,  and  ^ves  apparent  animation  to 
the  fibres  of  various  animals,  that  seem  to 
jump  mto  the  water,  to  drink,  to  swim  about, 
and  so  on.  On  touching  a  spring,  the  whole 
grotto  becomes  full  of  water,  and  all  the  seats 
spout  minute  streams  against  you ;  and  when, 
flying  firom  the  ffrotto,  you  seek  a  refuge  on  the 
stairs  that  leaa  to  the  castle,  the  motion  of 
another  hidden  spring  gives  play  to  a  thousand 
jets  of  water,  that  inundate  you  with  their  show- 
ers, till  you  reach  the  top.  The  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  this  place  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any 
description,  however  detailed.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  through  a  walk  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
about  600  paces  long,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.  On  each  side  of 
this  walk  there  are,  at  every  Rye  and  ten  paces 
alternately,  handsome  fountains,  standing  upon 
elaboratenr  sculptured  stone  pedestals,  so  that 
as  you  look  down  the  walk,  you  see  ran^  of 
fountains  spouting  forth  water  to  a  great  height 
on  both  sides.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  very 
large  fountain,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  an  immense  bason,  by  the  medium  of  a 
marble  statue,  representing  a  woman  washing. 
She  is  wringing  a  table « cloth,  also  of  white 
marble,  the  droppings  from  which  keep  the 
bason  full ;  near  this  is  another  vessel,  where 
the  water  seems  boiling,  to  make  Ive  with. 
In  the  dining-room  of  the  castle  there  is  a 
marble  table,  widi  places  for  six  guests;  in 
each  of  these  places,  upon  raising  a  small 
lid,  formed  in  the  marble,  you  find  a  ring  con- 
nected with  a  vessel  under  the  table.  From 
each  of  these  six  vessels,  on  pulling  up  this 
rin^,  there  rises  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  you  may  either  cool  or  cleanse  your 
glass,  and  in.  the  centre  is  a  similar  fountain,  or 
rather  well,  for  the  bottle.  We  also  saw  some 
deep  pits  in  the  ground,  where  they  preserve  a 
quantity  of  snow  throughout  the  year,  the 
snow  beino^  placed  on  layers  of  broom,  and  the 
heap,  whicn  ri  made  in  a  pyrainidical  form,  being 
finally  covered  over  witn  thatch,  like  a  bam. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  snow-pits. 
They  are  now  erecting  the  statue  of  an  enor- 
mous giant,  with  one  eve,  which  alone  is  three 
cubits  wide,  the  rest  of  tne  body  being  in  propor- 
tion ;  this  they  intend  for  an  immense  fountain. 
There  are  a  thousand  reservoin  and  ponds, 
supplied  from  th^  two  principal  fountains,  by 
infinite  earthen  pipes.  We  saw  a  very  large 
and  handsome  aviary,  in  which  we  noticed 

>  RmIoUiio,  two  mOeo  from  Florence,  boUt,  Mcotdtog  to 
M.  LoloBdo.  to  im,  by  tbo  Gimad  Duke  Pnmds,  ooa  of 
CooBOthoFint. 
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8ome  little  birds,  like  goldfinches  somewhat,  i 
only  they  bad  two  long  feathers  at  the  tail,  1 
resembling  those  of  a  cock.     We  had  a  very 
sidgular  sort  of  stove  shown  us.    We  stopped 
here  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  resumed  our 
journey,  along  several  high  hills,  to 

Florence,  seventeen  miles,  a  place  smaller 
than  Ferrara,  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  richly  cultivated  hills.     The  river  Amo 
passes  through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges.    We  saw  no  fosse  round  the 
walls.     To-day  he  (Montaiene)  passed  two 
stones,  and  a  quantity  of  eravel,  without  having 
had  any  other  notice  of  it  than  a  Bligbt  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of.  his  stomach.    Toe  same 
day  we  went  to  see  the  Grand  Duke's  stables, 
which  are  very  large,  with  arched  roo& ;  there 
are  very  few  horses  of  any  value  here ;  at  least, 
there  were  not,  when  we  went  over  them.   We 
were  shown  a  sheep  of  a  very  strange  form  ; 
together  with  a  camel,  several  lions  and  bears, 
and  an  animal  as  big  as  a  lar^e  mastiff,  but  of 
the  form  of  a  cat.  Si\  striped  olack  and  white, 
which  they  called  a  tiger.    W-e  looked  over 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  flags 
are  siill  hanging,  which  we  lost  under  Marshal 
Strozzi,  in  l^scany.*    In  this  church,  there  are 
several  excellent  pictures,  and  some  statues  by 
Michael  Angelo.     We  went  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral, a  magnificent  structure,   the   steeple  of 
which  is  faced  with  black  and  white  marble ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous  churches 
in  the  world.    M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had 
never  been   in  a  country  where   there  were 
so  f6w  nretty  women  as  in  Italy.    The  inns 
are  fur  less  convenient  than  those  in  France 
and  Germany ;  the  provisions  are  not  half  so 
plentif\il  as  in  Germany,  and  not  near  so  well 
dressed.    They  do  not  lard  the  meat  in  either 
country ;  but  then  in  Germany  it  is  far  better 
seasoned,  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
soups  and  sauces,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  houses,  too,  in  Italy  are  very  inferior; 
there  are  no  good  rooms ;  and  the  large  win- 
dows have  no  glass  or  other  protection  against 
the  weatlier,  but  an  unwieldy  shutter,  which 
excludes    the    light,   at   the   same   time  that 
you  use  it  to   keep   off  the  wind  or  rain; 
an  inconvenience  which  we  found  still  more 
intolerable  than  the  want  of  bed-curtains  in 
Germany.    The  bed-rooms  are  mere  cabins, 
and  the   beds  wretched  pallets,  runnise   on 
<»stor8,  with  a  miserable  canopy  over  uiem ; 
and  heaven  help  him  who  cannot  lie  hard ! 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  6f  linen  top.    The 
wines,  generally  speaking,  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Germany ;   and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in    particular,  lamentably   insipid    and 

1  In  the  battle  of  Ifarduio,  in  which  Pietro  Stroni  wm 
defeated  hj  the  Harattia  de  Marignan,  Aug.  9, 1664.  Stroni 
waa  not  a  manbal  of  France  at  the  period  of  U»e  battle;  but 
he  waa  created  one  hj  Henrj  II.  the  lame  year'. 

s  A  Spaniah  coin,  worth  at  the  preaenk  time  about  l^tf. 

*  Coamo  II. 

*  This  place  waa  defended  hj  Biaiae  de  If ontloc,  and  did 
not  aurrender  (in  1664)  till  after  a  alege  of  ten  montha. 

*  In  the  aame  year. 
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mawkish.    The  charges,  it  is  true,  are 
what  less.     Florence,  for  instance,  is  cooBdered 
the  dearest  city  in  Italy,  and  the  bareain  I 
made  here,  before  my  master  arrived  at  tne  iaa, 
the  Angel,  was  for  seven  real^  a  day,  maa  tad 
horse,  and  four  reals  a  day  for  wl  man  withcMt 
a  horse.    The  same  daj*  we  went  to  see  tHe 
duke's  palace.    This  pnnce  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  making  imitatioiui  of  ocieatal 
precious  stones  and  cbrystal :  he   haa  a  great 
taste  for  alchemy  and    the    mecfaanieal   an% 
especially  architecture,  of  which  he  has  a  oiore 
than  ordinary  knowledge.     Next  day,  M.  df 
Montaigne  ascended,  the  first  of  na,  to  the  top 
of  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  bcdl  of  giU 
brass,  which,  from  below,  seems  about  the  sis 
of  your  head,  though  when  yon  get  op  to  it 
you  find  it  capable  of  holding  forty  persons. 
He  here  observed  that  the  marble  ¥7ith  which 
this  church  b  covered,  even  the  black  compart- 
ments, for  it  is  alternate  black  and  white,  is 
already-  beginning,  in  many  {places,    to   give 
wav,  and  to  open  in  laree  crevioesy  and^  the 
iniiuence  of  the  firoet  ana  the  sun ;  w^hich  in- 
duced him  to  doubt  very  much  the  genoine- 
ness  of  the  marble.     He  went  also  to  see  the 
palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and  the  Gondi,  where 
some  of  each  family  still  remain,   and  paid 
another  visit  to  the  duke's  palace.     In  «Hie  of 
the  apartments  Cosmo,'  his  fiitber,   has   bad 
painted  the  taking  of  Sienna,^  and  the  batUe 
we  lost  ;*  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  town^  and 
on  the  old  walls  of  the  palace  itself,  the  fleais- 
de-lys  occupy  the  most  honourable  position.* 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  Montai^e  went  to  dine 
with  the  erand  duke,  for  such  is  his  title  here. 
His  wife'  occupied  the  post  of  honour;    the 
duke  sat  on  her  right,  next  to  him   sat   the 
duchess's  sister-in-law,  and  next  to   her   her 
husband,  the  duchess's  brother.    The  duchess 
is  a  handsome  woman,  according  to  the  Italian 
notion  of  beauty,  with  a  countenance  at  once 
agreeable  and  dignified,  and  a  bosom  of  the  most 
ample  proportions.     M.  de  Montaigne  had  not 
been  with  her  lone,  before  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood how  she  had  managed  to  wheedle  the 
duke  into  entire  subjection  to  her  will,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  she  would  be  able  to  retain  him 
at  her  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come.    The  duke 
is  a  dark  stout  man,  about  my  height,  with    I 
large  limbs,  and  a  countenance  full  of  kind- 
liness :  he  always  takes  *his  cap  ofi*  when  he    I 
meets  any  one,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very 
agreeable  feature  in  his  character.     He  looks 
like  a  healthy  man  of  forty.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  were  the  cardinal,'  and  a  young 
man  of  about  eighteen,'  the  duke's  two  brothers. 
When  the  duke  or  his  wife  want  to  drink,  they 

*  Od  account  of  the  alliaaee  between  Vraada  I.  and  the 
honae  of  Medicia. 

7  llie  celebrated  Biaaca  Capello. 

*  The  Cardinal  de  Medicia,  afterwaida  Otand  Duke,  nnder 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  I. 

*  Prpbably  one  of  the  two  ana*  that  Cotmo.  the  Grand 
Duke'a  father,  bad  by  Camilla  Marelli,  whom  Pope  Pioa  V. 
obliged  him  to  marrjr. 
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bave  presented  to  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
decanter  of  water,  in  a  sort  of  bason ;  they  take 
the  'wine,  and  pour  as  much  of  it  as  they  do  not 
want  into  the  bason,  filling  the  glass  up  with 
water ;  and  when  they  have  drunk  it,  they 
replace  the  glass  in  the  bason,  which  a  page 
holds  for  them.    The  duke  took  a  good  deal  of 
water ;  the  duchess  himlly  any.    The  fault  of 
the  Germans  is  to  make  use  of  glasses  out  of 
all  proportion  too  large ;  here  they  are  in  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  for  the  glasses  are 
absurdly  small.     I  do  not  understand  why  this 
city  should  be  called,  par  excellence,  the  Beau- 
tiful :  it  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  not  more 
so  than  Bologna,  and  very  little  more  so  than 
Ferrara;   while  Venice  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, superior  to  it,  in  this  respect.   No  doubt 
the  view  of  the  city  and  its  saburbs,  from  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  has.  an  imposing  effect, 
owing  to  the  immense  space  whicD  the  suburbs 
I  occupy,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  sides  and 
I  summit    of  all    tlie     neighbouring    hills    for 
,  two  or  three  leagues  round;  and  the  houses 
being  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  look 
;  almost  like  streets.    The  city  is  pavea  with 
,  flat  stones,  but  in  no  sort  of  method  or  order. 
I  After    dinner,   the   four    gentlemen    hired    a 
I  guide  and  post-horses  to  go  to  a  country  place 
of   the    duke's,   cidled    Castello.    The  house 
I  itself  is  not  worth  lookine  at ;  but  there  are 
several  wardens  admirably  laid  out,  all  of  them 
on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  so  that  all  the  straight 
walks  are  upon  a  descent,  but  a  very  sentle 
and  easy  one ;  the  cross  walks  are  level  and 
terraced.   In  every  direction,  you  see  a  variety 
of  arbours,  thickly  formed  of  every  description 
of  odoriferous  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  and  olive  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  sun, 
at  its  meridian  heieht,  cannot  penetrate  them. 
These  arbours  will  only  hold  three  or  four 
people.     In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces 
uf  water,  there  is  an    artificial  rock,  which 
looks  all  frozen  over,  an.  effect  produced  by 
means  of  the  same  material  with  which  the 
duke  has  covered  his  grottoes  at  Pratellino; 
and  at  the  top  of  this  rock  there  is  a  statu<$  in 
brass,  representing  a  very  old  grey-haired  man, 
seated  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  folded 
arms,  from  whose  beard,  forehead,  and  face, 
the  water  is  incessantly  running,  drop  by  drop, 
so  as  to  represent  tears  and  perspiration ;  and 
these  are  the  only  outlets  by  which  the  fountain 
discharges   its   contents.     In  another   place, 
they  h£A  an  amusing  experience  of  the  trick 
I  nave  mentioned  before;    for  as  they  were 
walking   about   th^    garden,   looking  at  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  the  gardener,  who 
had  just  before  left  them  for  the  purpose,  while 
they  were  standing  to  admire  some  marble 
Btatoes  they  came  to,  discharged  upon  them, 
from  under  their  feet  and  legs,  an  infinity  of 
springs  of  water,  so  small  that,  till  you  looked 


^  Tlic  Hereulet  and  Anittua. 


closely,  they  were  invisible,  and  which  had 
just  the  appearance  of  small  rain,  and  they  got 
regularly  wet  through,  in   the  lower  part  of 
their  persons.    The  springs  which  the  gardener 
worked  were    more  than  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot;  but  they  were  so  ingeniously 
planned,  and  so  well  made,  that  with  the  least 
motion  he  set  them  in  operation,  or  stopped 
them,  iust  as  he  pleased,  and  in  a  moment. 
They  have  this  sort  of  trick  in  a  good  many 
places  in  this  part  of  the  country.     We  went 
to  look  at  the  principal  fountain,  which  dis- 
charges its  contents  tnrouffh  two  large  figures 
in  bronze,  the  lower  of  woich  has  taken  the 
other  in  his  arms,  and  is  squeezing  him  with 
all  his  mieht  ;*  the  latter,  almost  senseless,  has 
his  head  tnrown  back,  and  discharges  the  water 
from  his  mouth;    and   the    machinery  is  so 
powerful  that  the  fountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty- two  feet  above  the 
figures,  which  themselves  are  twenty  feet  high. 
In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  is  a  small 
room,  constructed  amonjg^  the  branches  of  an 
evergreen  tree,  of  a  foliaee  much  fuller  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  so  full  that  you 
cannot  see  out  of  the  room  through  its  thick 
green  walls,  except  by  pushing  Uie  smallest 
of  the  branches  aside.     In  the  centre  of  tlii?, 
by    some  means    which    you    are    not  made 
acquainted  with,   there    rises    a   small   foun- 
tain of  water,  through  a  marble  bason,  into 
which    it  falls.    They   have  some  machinery 
here  for  water-music ;  but  they  had  not  time 
to  ffo  and  see  it,  for  it  was  g:etting  late,  and  we 
had  to  ride  back  to  the  city.    They  saw  the 
duke's  coat  of  arms  here,  over  tlie  gate,  formed 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  are  so  trained 
by  exquisite  art  as  to  compose  the  different 
parts.    The  time  of  year  was  that  most  un- 
favourable to  gardens,  which  made  tlicm  wonder 
all  the  more  at  the  condition  in  which  they 
foiind  this.    There  is  also  a  very  handsom'e 
grotto,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of 
animals,  sculptured  the  size  of  life,  which  are 
spouting  out  water,  some  by  the  beak,  others 
by  the  mouth,  or  the  nails,  or  the  nostrils. 
I  fdrgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  palace  there  is  to  be  seen,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  very  strange 
form ;  the  breast  is  all  covered  wiui  scales, 
and  all  up  the  back-bone  there  grows  a  sort 
of  excrescence,  like  a  horn.    They  told  us  it 
was  found  in  a  cavern,  among  the  mountains, 
some  years  ago,  and  brought  here  alive.    It  is 
now  bronzed  over.     We  went  to  see  the  palace' 
where  the  Queen  Mother*  was  born.    In  order 
to  ascertain  all  the  partieulara  respecting  the 
mode  and  expense  or  living  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  look  at  several  apartments  that  were 
to  be  let,  and  at  several  boarding-hbuses,  but 
he  did  not  see  anything,  at  all  desirable.    The 
only  rooms  that  are  to  be  let  here,  he  was  told, 
were  at  the  inns,  and  all  those  he  saw  were 


*  Hie  palace  Pittt. 


*  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
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ezoeedingly  dirty  and  iocoDvenient,  and  fiir 
dearer  than  at  Parisy  or  even  at  Veniee ;  and 
the  style  of  tiving  at  the  boarding-houses  is 
miserable,  though  they  charge  for  gentlemen 
more  than  twelve  crowns  a  month.  There  is 
nothing  to  amuse  you  here,  or  to  exercise  either 
body  or  mind;  there  is  neither  fencing,  nor 
ridine,  nor  literature.  Pewter  is  very  scarce 
all  about  here ;  you  are  seldom  served  in  any 
CbiDg  but  coloured  earthenware,  and  that  gene- 
rally dirty.  Thursday  morning,  24th  Novem- 
ber, we  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through 
a  country  which  did  not  appear  to  us  very  fer- 
tile, though  it  was  cultivated  on  all  sides,  and 
tbickly  inhabited.  The  road  was  rough  and 
stony,  and,  though  we  went  on  without  stop- 
ping, it  was  not  till  very  late  that  we  got  to 

Senna,  thirty-two  mUo,  four  po.to ;  for  the 
posts  here  are  ei^ht  mues,  which  is  longer 
than  ours  are.  Friday  morning  he  went  over 
the  town  very  minutely,  being  more  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  every  part  of  i^  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  wars.  It  is  a  very  irr^nalar 
town,  built  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  uong 
which  the  best  streets  lay:  the  other  streets 
run  down  the  two  sides,  in  different  directions, 
some  of  them  turning  back,  and  coming  half 
way  up  again.  It  is  reckoned  among  the 
handsome  towns  of  Italy,  but  not  in  the  first 
class:  it  is  not  so  large  as  Florence;  it  has 
every  appearance  of  beipg  a  very  ancient  place. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  fountains,  from 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  water  laid 
on  in  their  own  houses.  They  have  plenty  of 
excellent  cool  cellars.  The  cathedral  church, 
which  b  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Florence, 
b  coated  inside  and  out  with  the  same  marble 
of  which  I  spoke  before :  with  which,  cut  into 
square  pieces,  some  a  foot  thick,  others  leps, 
they  face,  as  with  a  veneer,  buildings  con- 
structed with  brick,  which  is  the  ordinaiy 
material  used  in  this  country.  The  hand- 
somest part  of  the  town  is  the  circus,  three  of 
whose  sides  bend  towards  the  palace,  which 
forms  the  fourth  side,  and  which  itself  is  slightly 
semicircular  in  its  fonn,  though  less  so  than 
the  other  sides  of  the  circus.  Opposite  the 
palace,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  circus,  tiiere  is 
a  magnificent  fountain,  which,  through  a  num- 
ber of  spouts,  fills  a  large  vessel,  whence  all 
who  choose  may  draw  very  admirable  water. 
Several  streets  terminate  in  uiis  circus,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  steps.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  streets^  many  of  them  .extremely 
ancient  The  principal  street  is  called  the 
Piccolomini ;  the  next  the  Tolomei  j  the  next 
the  Colombini ;  the  next  the  Cerritani ;'  and  so 
on.  We  saw  clear  evidences,  in  several  places, 
of  an  antiquity  of  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
The  standard  of  the  town,  which  yon  see  in  a 
variety  of  places,  is  the  wolf  Of  Rome,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
Duke  of  Florence  treats  the  noblemen  here,  who 
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sided  with  us,  wkh  much  coartesy,  and  he  bsi 
placed  near  ms  person  Silvio  PiccoloiBiu,  sk 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  aad 
eminenUy  skilled  in  the  aeieiioe  of  sums ;  aaie&l 
precaution,  perhqis,  in  a  prince  who  has  to  gwni 
lumself  chiefly  agsdnat  his  own  sebjeeti.   He 
leaves  to  the  towns  the  care  of  fortif^iu  thea* 
selves,  and  pays  his  whole  attention  to  the  all- 
dels,  which  are  kept  constantly  proviiioiMd  ssd 
garrisoned  in  the  completest  maancr  posaUe, 
and  with  such  jealous  watchfolness  that  haidlj 
any  person  but  the   garrison   is  permittied  to 
approach  them.    This    article  of  expenditiie 
amounts  to  ajgreatdeal  every  year.  TbewomeB 
mostly  wear  a  sort  of  hat :  we  observed  thsi 
some  of  them  took  off  these  hats  at  the  dersr 
tion  of  the  host,  in  the  same  way  that  the  aa 
did.    We  lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  tolerahk  ias, 
except  that  hSre,  too,  we  were  unprovided  wm 
windows,  or  even  windovr-fmmes.     When  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  at  Pratellino,  after  he  had  esr 
pressed  to  the  housekeeper  his  admiration  of  ue 
beauty  of  the  place,  he  animadverted  upon  the 
defects  of  the  aoors  and  windows  ;  great  plasu 
of  deal,  without  form  or  covering,  and  gR*< 
uncouth  locks,  no  better  than  our  village  ban- 
doors;  and  he  objected  further  to  the  hollov 
tiles,  saying,  that  if  they  could  not  get  slat^ 
or  lead,  or  copper,  they  ought,  at  ail  events  to 
have  adopted  some  airchitectaral  modificatica, 
which  would  have  ooaoealed   the   tiks  nv0, 
the  eve  of  the  spectator,  which    points  t» 
houscKeeper   said  ne  would    mentiea  to  oe 
master.    The  duke  has  not  removed  aar  ofaif 
ancient  mottoes  and  emblems  wbieh,  tfarouga* 
out  the  town,  enjoin  the  love  of  liberty  T^ 
the  tombs  and  epitapha  of  the  Freoco  ir«^  i 
died  there,  have  all  been  carried  off  and  hid  n  i 
some  place  in  the  towi^,  ni^der  pretext  thattbc  ' 
chnrcn  where  thev  were  was  going  to  be  alcensd 
and  repaired.     Saturday,  26th,  afler  dinner, 
we-set  off,  tod,  passing  (;^irough  the  same  sort 
of  country  as  be&re,  got  by  supper-tiaie  to       j 
Bttoncouvent,  twelve   miles,  a   caMtOo  of  . 
Tuscany,  for  so  they  call  soch  fortified  pl>^ 
as  are  too  small  to  merit  the  appellatiofl^ 
towns.    Monday  morning,  very  early,  we  kn 
this  place,  and,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to 
see  Montalcin,*  from  its  connexion  with  Ftbd^  | 
history,  he  turned  out  of  the  road  on  the  riffbt, 
and,  with  Messrs.  d'Rstissac,  de  Matteoonka, 
and  dn  Hautoi,  went  to  this  place,  which  tb^ 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  about  the  siae  of 
St.  Emilion,  standing  on  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  that  part  of  Uie  country,  yet  bo( 
very  difficult  of  access.    When  they  got  there, 
they  found  that  mass  was  celebrating,  so  tbey 
attended  it.   At  the  end  of  the  town,  there  ii  > 
castle^  in  which  the  duke  keeps  up  a  earrison ; 
bat,  in  his*  opinion,  the  castle  woold  be  of 
small  service,  toe  place  bein^  completely  000- 
manded  by  another  mountain,  not  more  da^ 
a  hundred  paces  from   the  duke's  territories. 
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They  retaia  so  ftffeetionate  a  memory  of  the 
Frencli  here,  that  you  can  hardly  mention  the 
name  of  our  countrymen  to  them,  without 
bringing  tears  bto  their  eyes,  war  itself  wear- 
ing a  more  genial  aspect  to  them,  when  accom- 
panied with  some  approach  to  liberty^  than  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  when  enjoved  under  the 
government  of  a  despot.  M.  de  Montai^e 
enquired  whether  anv  Trench  had  been  buried 
here,  and  was  told  thai  there  had  been  several 
of  their  tombs  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin. 
but  that  these  had  all  been  dug  into  the  ground 
bv  order  of  the  duke.  The  roiui  we  now  passed 
along  was  steep  and  stony,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  we  reached 

La  Pailte^*  twenty-three  miles,  a  small  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  some  ^ve  or  six  miserable 
houses,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain. 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  morning  early, 
along  a  deep,  narrow  road,  where  we  passed 
and  repassea,  fully  a  hundred  times,  a  moun- 
tain torrent  which  accompanies  the  road,  now 
on  one  side,  and  now  on  tne  other.  By  and  by, 
we  came  to  a  large  village,  built  by  the  present 
Pope  Gregory,'  which  m^rks  the  boundary  of 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  FlorencOy  and  we 
now  entered  the  states  of  the  Churoh.    Passinff 
through  Aquapendente,  a  small  town,  so  namec^ 
,  I  believe,  from  a  torrent,  which  here  precipi* 
I    tates  itself  over  the  rocks  into  the  plain  be- 
I  \  neath,  we  went  on  to  St.  Laurenzo,  a  castello^ 
and   through   Bolseno,  another  casteUo,  and 
then,  following  the  lake,  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Bolseno,  and  b  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  and  in  tiie  middle  of  which  rise  two 
rocks  like  islands,  where  they  told  us  there 
^  are   two    monasteries,  we   went   on,  without 
I  stopping,  through  the  same  steep  and  miserable 

road,  to 
I      Montefiascon,  twentv-siz  miles,  a  small  town 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  highest 
*  mountains  in  tnis  part  of  the  country.    The 
town  has  every  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
I  We  lefl  it  next  morning,  and  went  through  a 
I  level  and  fertile  country  to  Yiterbo,  which  stands 
{  partly  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.    This  is  a 
pretty  town,  about  the  size  of  Sanlis.   We  saw 
nere  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  plenty 
of  work  going  on,  and  very  a^^reeable  streets ; 
there  were  three  £uae  foontama  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.    He  would  have  stopped  ^  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  his  bag- 
gage-mule, which  was  on  in  front,  had  passed 
thfQugh  tne  town  before  he  had  made  uo  his 
mind.    We  here  b^an  the  ascent  of  a  nigh 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  this  ude,  is 
a  small  lake  called  Vico.    Thence,  throuen  a 
pleasant  valley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  nills 
covered  with  wood,  an  article  of  very  rare 
occurrence  about  here,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  lake,  we  got  early  in  the  evening  to  « 

Rosstglioae,'  nineteen  miles,  a  amall  town 
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with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
there  are  several  ower  small  towns  and  estates, 
belonging  to  the  Famese  family,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhooa.  The  inns  aU  along  this  route  are  of 
the  best  description,  owing  to  its  being  the  high 
post-road.  They  charge  you  five  Julioe  a  horse, 
each  post  of  two  miles,  and  you  can  hire  one 
at  the  same  rate  for  two  or  three  posts,  or  for 
several  days,  without  putting  you  to  any  troa- 
ble  about  th§  care  of  the  horse  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  for  the  landlords  here  all  take 
charge  of  one  another's  horses:  and  if  the 
one  you  have  hired  fiiils  you  before  it  has 
reached  its  destination,  you  are  entitied,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  m  all  these  cases,  to  re- 
place it  by  another,  at  any  of  the  inns  on  your 
route.     We  outselves  saw  a  case,  at  Sienna,  of 
a  Flemine,  who  joined  our  company,  and  who, 
though  slone  and  a  stranger,  altogether  un- 
known   to  every  person    there,  was   trusted 
with  a  hone  wnich  he  hired  to  carry  him  to 
Rome,  the  only  thing  he  was  required  to  do 
before  he  started,  being  to  pay  the  amount  of  its 
hire ;  as  to  the  rest,  the   horse  is  wholly  at 
your  mercy,  and  it  entirely  depends  upon  your 
sense  of  honesty  to  leave  him  at  the  place  where 
you  have  undertaken  to  deposit  him.     M.  de 
Montaigne  congratulated  himself  upon  the  cus- 
tom here  of  dining  and  supping  late,  which  ia 
Suite  to  his  taste :  m  ^ood  tamiues  they  do  not 
ine  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  sup 
till  nine ;  so  that,  where  there  are  actors,  they 
do  not  commence  the  performances  till  six  in 
the  evening,  by  torchlight ;  the  play  lasts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  you  go  home  to 
supper.     He  renuirked  that  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  idle  people,  for  they  rise  very  late. 
We  started  next  morning,  three  hours  before 
day,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  once  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Rome;  but  he  found  the  morning 
dewy,  very  nearly  as  bad  for  his  stomach  as 
that  of  the  evening,  and  he  was  exceedinglv 
indbposed  widi  it  till  the  sun  came  out,  though 
the  night  was  a  very  mild  one.    When  we  got 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Rome,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  presently  lost 
sight  of  it  again  for  a  long  time.    There  are 
several  villages  and  inns  on  the  way.    We 
passed  over  some  bits  of  road,  raised,  and  paved 
with  large  stones,  smacking  very  much  of  the 
ancients ;  and,  nearer  the  city,  we  saw  some 
buildings  manifestly  of  great  age,  and  some 
stones  which  successive  Popes  have  caused  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  various  events  of  the 
old  time.    Most  of  the  ruins  are  of  brick,  such 
as  the  Terme9  of  Dioclesian^  a  brick  small  and 
simple  like  ours,  and  not  laige  and  thick,  like 
those  which  we  find  in  the  classic  ruins  in 
France  and  elsewhere.    Rome  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  make  much  of  an  appearance  as  we 
approached  it  from  this  road.    Far  nwav  on 
the  left  lay  the  Appennines ;  the  aspect  or  the 
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fore-groand  wts  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the 
eye;  hlUy,  with  everr  here  and  there  deep 
inarBbes.  altogether  unnt  for  military  operations 
or  marches ;  the  country  all  arouna  iis»  for  ten 
miles  in  every  direction,  was  open,  barren,  and 
altog^ether  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  equally 
so  ot  houses.  After  travelling  for  some  distance 
through  this  sort  of  coun^,  we  arrived  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
St.  Andrew's  -  day,  at  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
and 

Rome,  thirty  miles,  where  we  bad,  as  else- 
where, some  difficulty  in  procuring  admittance, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  they  said  was 
raging  at  Genoa.  However,  we  got  in  at  last, 
and  went  to  the  Bear,  where  we  staid  that  day 
and  the  next,  but  on  die  2nd  of  December 
hired  apartments  at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  della  Tinta. 
We  were  here  -  provided  with  three  handsome 
bed-rooms,  a  dining-room,  closet,  stable,  and 
kitchen,  for  twenty  crowns  a  month,  for  which 
sum  the  landlord  agreed  to  include  a  cook,  and 
fire  for  the  kitchen.  The  apartments  at  Rome 
are  generally  furnished  somewhat  better  than 
those  at  Paris,  the  people  here  having  great 
quantities  of  gilt  leatlter,  with*  which  the  higher 
class  of  rooms  are  lined.  For  the  same  price 
we  gave  for  these  lodgings,  we  mieht  have 
had  .some  at  the  Golden  Vase,  close  oy,  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  quite  like  a  royfll 
palace  j  but,  baides  that  the  rooms  here  were 
less  independent  of  one  another  than  those 
we  took,  M.  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinion  that 
all  this  magnificence  was  not  only  quite  super- 
fluous, but  that  we  should  find  it  very  trouble- 
some with  reference  to  taking  care  of  the  furni- 
ture, for  there  was  not  a  bed  in  the  place  which 
was  not  of  the  estimated  value  of  four  or  Gye 
hundred  crowns.  At  our  lodgings  we  Imrgained 
for  a  supply  of  linen,  much  the  same  as  in 
France,  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  where 
they  are  somewhat  chary  of  this  article.  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  annoyed  at  finding  so  many 
Frenchmen  here;  he  liardly  met  a  person  in 
the  street  who  did  not  salute  him  in  bis  own 
language.  He  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  sight  of  so  crowded  a  court,  so  peopled 
with  prelates  and  churchmen ;  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  more  rich  men  and  more 
rich  equipages  here,  by  far,  than  in  any  other 
court  he  had  ever  been  at.  He  said  that  the 
appearance  of  the  streets,  especially  from  the 
number  of  people  thronging  them,  reminded 
him  more  of  Faris  than  any  town  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  modem  city  lies  along  the 
river  Tiber,  on  both  sides.  The  hilly  quar- 
ter, where  the  ancient  town  stood,  and  to 
which  he  daily  made  visits,  is  cut  up  with  the 
gardens  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  grounds  at- 
tached to.  various  churches  and  private  houses. 
He  judged,  from  manifest  appearances,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  ruins,  that  the  form  of 
these  hills^  and  their  tlooes^  had  altogether 
changed  from  what  it  was   in  the  old  time, 


and  he  felt  certain  that  in  several  plaees,  the 
modem  Romans  walked  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  easy  to  ealcn- 
late,  ^m  the  Arch  of  Sevems,  that  we  are 
now-a-days  more  than  two  pikes'  length  above 
the  ancient  rooh ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
every,  where  you  see  beneath  your  feet  the  tops 
of  ancient  walls  ^hich  the  rain  and  the  coaches 
have'  laid  bare.  He  had  an  argument  with 
some  people  who  said  there  was  aa  much  free- 
dom at  Rome  as  at  Venice ;  in  contradictiovi  of 
this  opinion,  he  pointed  out  that,  in  the  Ibmier, 
private  houses  were  so  insecure  that  whoever 
came  there,  with  a  larger  sum  than  ordinary, 
immediately  counselled    to    deposit    ha 


was 


money  with  some  banker  in  the  place,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  his  house  from  bein? 
entered  and  his  strong  box  broken  open,  wfaia 
has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  item^  that 
in  Rome  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  be  in  the  streets 
at  ni^bt ;  item,  that  on  the  first  of  this  very 
month  of  December,  the  general  of  the  Corde- 
liers had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  put  in  prison,  for  having,  in  a  sermoa 
delivered  before  th^  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
accused  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  idleness 
and  luzuriousneas,  without  particularizing  any 
individual  person  or  instance,  but  merely  mak- 
ing use  ot  the  most  ordinary  comnion-plaeo 
upon  this  topic,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone  of 
voice  ;  t/em,  that  his^  coffers  had  been  opened 
at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  cnstom-hoose 
officers,'  and  every  article  in  them,  down  to  the 
minutest  trifle,  rammaged  and  tumbled  over ; 
whereas,  in  many  of  Sie  other  Italian  towns, 
the  officers  wait  quietly  while  yoa  yourself 
show  them  what  you  have ;  that,  besiaes  thks 
they  had  taken  away  all  the  books  they  Ibund 
there,'  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them ; 
whicn  they  were  so  lon^  about  that  a  man, 
whose  business  called  him  elsewhere,  might 
very  well  give  them  up  as  lost;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  regulations  were  so  extraordinary 
that  our  prayer-book,  because  it  was  printed 
at  Paris,  and  not  at  Rome,  was  looked  npon 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye ;  as  were  several 
books  written  by  German  divines  against  the 
heretics,  for  this  excellent  reason,  that,  in 
order  to  combat  errors,  these  divines  had  of 
necessity  mentioned  what  the  errors  were.  In 
this  respect,  he  congratulated  himself  exceed- 
inely  tnat,  though  he  had  had  no  idea  of 
what  sort  of  search  he  was  to  undergo,  and 
though  he  had  passed  through  Germany, 
where  his  curiosity  might  very  naturally  have 
induced  him  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the 
prohibited  books,  yet  it  so  happened  that  he 
oad  not  one  of  them  with  him.  However,  as 
to  this,  he  was  told  by  several  gentlemen  of 
the  place  that,  even  bad  this  been  the  case, 
all  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  conse^ 
quence,  would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  prohi> 
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l>ited  books.    Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  our 
arrival,  he  was  taken  iU,  and,  alarmed  by  an 
unusaflJ  deflaxion  of  the  reins, which  threatened 
liim  inrith  an  ulcer,  be  was  induced,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  French  physician  of  the  Cardinal 
du  Rambouillet,  aidea  by  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  bis  apothecary,  to  swallow  several 
large    pilk  of  cassia,  which  be  put  into  his 
mouth  on  the  end  of  a  wet  knife,  and  got  down 
very  easily.    He  had  two  or  three  stools  in 
consequence.    Next  day,  he  took  of  Venetian 
turpentine,  which    they  say  comes  from  the 
Tyrol  roonntains,  two  large  pills  done  up  in  a 
inrafcr,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  in  a  silver 
spoon,  with  some  drops  of  syrop ;  but  he  did 
not  observe  any  effects  from  this  dose,  except 
that  it  ^ve  his  water  the  scent  of  violets. 
I   After  this,  he  took  at  three  times,  thoueh  not 
I   one  after  another,  a  sort  of  drink  which  Tookoi 
'    and  tasted  lUst  like  almonds,*  and  his  physician 
I   told  them  that  these  were  the  onlv  ingredients ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  toere  was  some 
quatre'»emance»'froida?  in  it.    There  was  no- 
tliing  out  of  the  way  or  inconvenient  about  this 
recipe,  except  the  time  of  taking  it,  which  was 
early  in  the  morning,  three  hours  before  break- 
fast.    He  did  not  derive  an^  sensible  benefit 
from  this  posset,  for  the  indisposition  did  not 
leave  him ;  and  on  the  28d  December  he  had 
a  ^ery  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  made 
him  eo  to  bed  at  mid-day,  where  he  remained 
till  toe  evening,  and  then  he  discharged  a  aoan- 
tity  of  gravel,  and  after  that  a  large  stone,  hsurd, 
long,  and  solid,  which  had  been  five  or  six  hours 
passing.    All  this  time,  however,  ever  since  he 
had  taken  the  baths,  his  stomach  had  been  in 
good  order,  so  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  matters 
ffoing  worte  with  him  in  other  respects.    He 
ireqaently  avoided  taking  his  meals,  omitting 
sometimes    supper,    sometimes    dinner.      On 
Christmas-day,  we  went  to  hear  mass  performed 
bv  the  pope  at  St  Peter's,  where  he  ^t  a 
place,  wnence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  at 
Lis  ease.    There  are  several  specid  forms  ob- 
served on  these  occasions ;  first  the  gospel  and 
the  epistle  are  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek, 
as  is  also  done  on  Easter  Sunday  and  St 
Peter's  Day.    The  pope  then  administered  the 
lacrament  to  a  number  of  perM>ns,  associating 
with  him  in  this  service  the  Cardinals  Famese, 
Medici,  Caraffa,  and  Gonnga.    They  use  a 
certain  instrument  for  this  purpose,  from  which 
tbe^  drink  from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  provide 
against  poison.    Monsieur  de  Montaigne  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  remark  that,  at  this  and 
other  masses  which  he  attended,  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  .other  prelates  were  seated  during 
nearly  the  whole  mass,  with  their  caps  on,  talk- 
ing and  chatting  togetlier.    These  ceremonies 
appeared  to  him  altogether  to  partake  more  of 
nittgnificenoe  than  of  devotion.     He  did  not 
observe  any  particular  beauty  in  the  women,  at 


Alaiond-milk. 


all  justifying  that  pre-eminence  which  common 
fame  has  assu^ea  to  the  ladies  of  this  citv 
above  those  of^all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
after  all,  as  at  Paris,  the  greatest  beauty  here 
is  to  be  found  among  those  women  who  put 
it  up  for-  sale.  On  the  29th  December,  M. 
d'Abein,  our  ambassador  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
a  gentleman  well  read,  and  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  M.  de  Montaigne,  came  and  proposed 
to  him  to  iro  and  kiss  the  pope's  feet ;  and 
accordingly  M.  d'Estissac  and  he  got  into  the 
ambassador's  carriage,  who  took  them  to  the 
palace,  and,  having;  first  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  pope,  sent  for  them  almost  immediately 
by  the  chamberlain.  They  found  the  pope  and 
the  ambassador  alone  together,  as  is  the  eti- 
quette in  these  cases ;  his  holiness  has  a  small 
hand-bell  near  him,  which  he  rings  when  he 
wants  any  one  to  come.  The  ambassador  was 
seated  on  nis  left,  uncovered ;  the  pope  himself 
never  takes  off  his  cap  to  any  body,  nor  does 
any  ambassador,  from  whomsoever,  ever  think 
of  putting  on  Ins  hat  in  the  pope's  presence. 
M.  d'Bstissao  entered  the  presence-chamber 
first,  after  him  M.  de  Montaigne,  then  M. 
de  Matteconlon,  and  lastly  M.  du  Hautoi. 
After  advancing  a  step  or  two  in  the  chamber, 
the  pope  being  seated  in  one  of  the  comers, 
those  who  have  been  admitted  place  one  knee 
on  the  ground,  and  wait  in  this  position  until  the 
pope  has  riven  them  his  benediction,  which  he 
does  forthwith ;  then  they  rise  and  advance  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Most  persons  do 
not  advance  straight  towards  him  at  once,,  across 
the  room,  but  first  sideways  along  the  wall  a  little  • 
way,  and  then  advance ;  however,  when  they 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  thev  again  kneel 
on  one  knee,  and  receive  a  secona  benediction. 
This  done,  they  rise,  and  advance  towards  him 
to  the  edge  of  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  on  which  he 
is  seated,  and  which  extends  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  before  him.  Upon  this  carpet,  tliey 
again  kneel,  this  time  upon  both  knees.  Here 
the  ambassador,  who  hsid  presented  our  gentle* 
men,  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  turned  back  tlie 
pope's  robe  from  the  right  foot,  on  which  was 
a  m  slipper  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Those 
who  have  been  introduced  advance  on  their 
knees  until  they  reach  his  holiness's  foot,  and 
then  bend  down  tp  kiss  it.  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  he  sliehtly  raised  his  foot.  Each 
gentleman,  after  lie  had  kissed  the  foot,  with- 
drew on  one  side,  still  on  his  knees,  to  make 
room  for  his  successor :  when  they  had  all  gone 
through  i\^  ceremony,  the  ambassador  covered 
the  pope's  foot|  and,  aeain, seating  himself,  re- 
commended Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Mon- 
taigne to  his  holiness's  protection,  in  suitable 
terms.  The  pope  then,  in  the  most  courteous 
tones,  exhorted  M.  d'Estissac  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  to  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and 
M.  de  Montaigne  to  persevere  in  the  devotion 


*  The  compotiUon  thus  entitled  eonaUted  of  Um  Mcda  «f 
coeumber,  melon,  guard,  and  pumpioa. 
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he  had  ever  mantiwted  in  the  came  of  the 
church  and  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  ;  assoring  than  both  that  he  shook!  be 
ever  ready  to  promote  their  interests,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself;  the  usual  phrase 
among  the  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  appear 
civil.  The  gentlemen  made  no  reply,  as  is  the 
custom ;  but  having,  still  on  their  knees,  re- 
ceived another  benediction,  which  is  an  nktima- 
tion  for  them  to  withdraw,  retired  in  the  same 
way  they  had  advanced.  The  manner  of  with- 
drawing is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
and  discretion  :  however,  the  most  usual  mode 
is  to  walk  backwards,  or  at  any  rate  sideways, 
so  as  to  keep  your  ftce  towards  the  pope. 
When  you  reach  the  centre  of  the  room,  you 
again  kneel  on  one  knee  and  receive  anottier 
beoediciCe,  and  on  reaching  the  door,  yon  again 
kneel  for  a  final  blessing.  The  pope  speaks 
Italian,  but  it  is  an  Italian  that  reminds 
you,  in  every  sentence,  of  his  Bolognese  origin, 
a  place  where  they  have  the  worat  jareon  in 
Italy,  and  besides  this,  he  has  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  a  very 
fine  old  man,  of  the  middle  height,  holding 
himself  very  unright,  with  a  majestic  counte- 
nance, and  a  long  white  beaitl.  He  was  at 
this  time  more  than  eighty  years  old,  but  look- 
injf  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  man  need 
wish  to  be  at  that  age,  without  ^out,  or 
stone,  or  indigestion,  or  any  bodily  mfirmity 
whatever.  .  He  is  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
troubling  himself  very  little  aboot  politics,  but 
a  great  deal  about  building,  in  whico  particular 
he  will  leave,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  memorials 
greatly  redounding  to  his  honour.  He  is  cha- 
ritable even  to  an  excess.^  Among  other  prooft 
of  this,  there  is  no  ^rl  of  the  lower  orders  who 
is  going  to  be  mamed  whom  he  will  not  assist 
with  money  to  furnish  with,  if  her  circumstances 
require  it ;  and  his  liberality  in  tiiiff  respect  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  girls  reckon  it  as 
ready  money.  Besides  this,  he  has  built  col- 
legCA  for  the  Greeks,  the  Enelish,  the  Scotch, 
the  French,  the  Oermans,  and  the  Poles,  each 
of  which  he  has  endowed  with  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  a-year  in  perpetuity,  besides 
the  enormous  expense  he  was  at  in  building 
them.  His  object,  in  founding  these,  was  to 
recal  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  children  of 
those  nations  who,  corrupted  by  evil  opinions, 
have  wandered  from  the  true  mith ;  and  here 
these  children  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  provided  with  every  thing  they 
need,  without  having  to  advance  one  iarthing 
of  their  own,  from  first  to  last.  The  tiresome 
charee  of  public  business  he  transfers  to  other 
people,  having  a  great  indisposition  to  give 
himself  any  trouble.  He  is,  however,  always 
ready  to  accord  his  ministers  and  others  an  au- 
dience ;  his  answers  are  short  and  resolved,  and 


*  He  is  nid  to  have  expended  in  eharitj  hafly  two  mil- 
Uoni  of  erowne  ft-year. 

*  Jocopo  BuoncompagnQ.  whom  the  pope  bad  bom  to  him 
before  he  entered  holy  orden. 


they  do  but  lose  time,  who  seek  by 
ment  to  make  him  revise  his  decisaoii.    To  wh&t 
lie  deems  just,  he  adheres  firmly  ;  and  e»m  kr 
the  sake  of  his  son,'  though   be  loves 
vehemently,  he  would  not  step  aoide  cme 
finm  the  strict  rule  of  right.     He  advaaecs  bai 
rektions  fbut  never  to  the  detrinwBt  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  ehiueh,  wliidh  W 
preserves  inviolable.    He    exhibits  die   mast 
maniificent  taste  and  spirit  in  the  ciectkiM  a 
piblic  buildings,  uid  in  the  iinprovenieBt»  sad 
m  many  cases  renovation,  of  the  streels'J  ;  •vi 
though  his  life  and  conduct  have  ezhibtlaii  m 
very  extraordinary  features  one  iray  or  thr 
other,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  general  tendeae) 
has  been  towards  virtue.    On  the  last  dav  <^* 
December,  they  two  ^  dined  with  M.  the  Car- 
dinal de  Sens,^  who  observes  die  Roman  uagcs 
more  than  we  have  noticed  any  other  Pieneb- 
man  here  to  do.    The  blessing  and  the  giaee« 
which  are  both  very  long,  are  said   by  t«o 
chaplains,  who  make  responses  to  one  aoocfarr, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  chnreh  service. 
During  dinner,  tfaie^  read  a  oommenty  in  Italian, 
upon  the  gospel  for  the  day.     Tbey   wa$h^ 
their  hands  and  fece  here  botn  belbre  and  after 
dinner.   Each  guest  has  a  napkin  placed  be£nc 
him  to  dry  himself  with ;  and  befoie  diose  U> 
whom  they  are  desirons  of  showing  specia] 
honour,  who  are  seated  either  at  the  side  o(  <v 
immediately  oppottte  the  host,  they  place  J«gf 
•M]uare  silver  wit- cellar  stands,  in   tbe  sane 
way  as  in  France  before  the  higher  nobilitr. 
Upon  this,  they  place  a  napkin  folded  in  fom-^ 
opon  which  are  laid  your  bread,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.    Upon  these  again  is  laid  smothrr 
napkin,  which  you  take  and  make  oae  of,  leav- 
ing the  other  napkin  where  it  is ;  for  alter  yoa 
are  seated,  the  attendants  place,  by  die  side  ofthe 
silver  salver,  a  silver  or  earthenware  plate,  oat 
of  which  you  eat    Whatever  is  served  vp,  the 
carver  distributes  on  ph^tes  to  those  who.  are 
seated  at  the  head  or  the  table,  no  one  ehe 
thtre  touching  the  dishes;  the  dish  which  i» 
placed  immediately  before  the  master  of  the 
house  is  generally  reserved  for  himself.    The 
way  in  which  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne  his 
wine  was  this,  and  the  same  etiquette  is  ob- 
served at  our  ambassador's  boose — ^theybrooeht  ' 
him  a  silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  wine  gmss 
with  wine  in  it,  and  a  small  bottie,  aboot  the  . ' 
size  of  an  ink  botUe,  fiill  of  water.    He  took 
the  glass  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bottle  in  his 
left,  and  having  poured  as  much  water  into  hb 
wine  as  he  tbooeht  proper,  replaced  the  bottle  jj 
on  the  salver.     While  he  was  arinking,  the  at- 
tendant held  the  salver  under  his  chin,  and  tben  ' 
received  the  glass  also  on  the  salver.    This  j  < 
ceremony,  however,  is  only  observed  towards 
one  or  two  of  the  guests^  those  seated  dose  to 
the  master  of  the  house.    After  grace  was  said, 


*  The  words  within  hraeketo  were  added  bj  Uantiigae 
himaelf  in  the  mar((in  of  the  nunnacnpt. 

*  MeMieun  d'Eetieeee  aad  de  Uantugne. 
»  Sens. 
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tlie   guestB  rose  immediately^  and  the  ohain 
'^tftire  arranged  along  one  aide  of  the  apartment, 
'w^here  the  cardinal  seated  himself,  and  invited 
the  oonipany  to  follow  bis  example.    Sh(»ily 
afterwarasy  two  men,  well  dressed  m  canonicals, 
ivith  something  or  other  in  their  hands,  I  could 
not  make  oat  what,  enteied  the  room,  and, 
^vanoing  to  the  cardinal,  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  gave  him  notice  that  some  particular  ser- 
vice  waa  performing  in  one  of  the  churches. 
He  did  not  say  anvthing  to  them,  but  merely 
raised  his  cap  sligntlv,  as  they  rose  and  with- 
drew.    By  and  bv,  nis-  eminence  took  Mes- 
aieora  with  him  in  ms  coach  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Consistory,  where  the  cardinals  were  assembled 
to   go  together  to  vespers.    The  Pope  soon 
after  arrived  in  his  robes,  to  accompany  them. 
The  cardinals  did  not  kneel  when  he  gave  them 
1    his  benediction,  but  received  it  wiUi  a  very 
;    low  inclination  of  the  head. 
I         On   the  drd  of  January,  1581,   the  Pope 
,    passed  in  procession  before  our  house.    Before . 
,    Lim  rode  about  two  hundred  persons,  belonging 
<    to  the  court,,  churchmen  and  laymen.    At  his 
I    side  rode  the  Cardioal  de  Medici,  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  dine,  and  who  was  conversing 
,    with  him ;  his  eminence  wss  uncovered.    The 
Pope,  who  was  dressed  in  his  usual  costume  of 
red  cap,  white  robes,  and  red  velf  et  hood,  was 
mounted  on  a  white  |Ndirey,  the  harness  of 
which  was  red  velvet,  with  sold  fringe  and 
gold  lace-work.    He  jgets  on  his  horse  without 
assistance,  though  he  is  in  hb  eighty-fint  year. 
Every  fifiteen  y£rds  or  so,  he  stops  and  gives  his 
benediction  to  the  assembled  people.     After 
him,  came  three  cardinals,  and  tiien  about  a 
hundred  men-at-arms,  lance  on  thigh,  and 
armed  at  ail  points,  except  the  head.    There 
was  another  palfrey,  of  tne  same  colour  and 
with  the  same  harness  as  that  he  rode,  follow- 
ing him,  together  with  a  mule,  a  handsome 
white  charger,  a  litter,  and  two  grooms,  who 
carried  portmanteaus  at  their  saddle-bow.    The 
same  day  M.  de  Montaigne  took  some  more 
turpentine,  without  anv  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  he  had  a  cold,  -and  soon  afterwards 
he  passed  a  good  deal  of  gravel. 

On  tlie  nth  of  January,  in  the  morning,  as 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  leaving  his  house  on 
horMbsck  to  eo  to  the  banker*s,  there  came  by 
the  officers  ^  justice  who  were  iakinflt  to  the 
place  of  ezeeutiop.  Catena,  a  famous  roboer  and 
captain  of  banditti,  who  had  kept  all  Italy  in 
terror,  and  of  whom  they  rdate  some  frightful 
maideis.  especially  of  two  capucins,  whom, 
under  the  nromise  of  naring  their  lives,  he 
indaoed  to  deny  God,  ana  whom  he  then  mur- 
dered, without  any  provocation  either  of  gain 
or  revenge.    He  waited  to  see  the  spectacle. 
Besides  tne  forms  observed  in  France  on  these 
occasions,  they  carry  before  the  criminal  a  tall 
craciBz,  covert  with  black  cloth;  and  on 
both  sides  of  him  walk  a  number  of  men  with 
linen  robes  and  masks,  who,  he  was  told,  were 
itoman  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves 
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into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
criminab  to  the  place  of  execution  and  return- 
ing with  their  bodies.  Two  of  these,  or  two 
monks,  he  could  not  tell  which,  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  criminal,  preaching  and  praying, 
one  of  them  keeping  constantly  Defore  nis  face, 
and  causing  him  every  minute  to  kiss,  a  picture 
representing  our  Saviour ;  this  is  done  that  the 
spectators  may  not  see  his  fiice.  When  thev  got 
to  the  gallows,  which  is  formed  of  a  cross-Mam 
resting  on  two  supportenL  they  kept  this  picture 
dose  Defore  his  race,  till  ne  was  thrown  off.  He 
made  a  common- place  death  of  it,  neither  mov- 
ing nor  speaking :  he  was  a  dark  man,  about  80 
vears  old.  After  ne  was  strangled,  they  cut  his 
body  into  four  quarters,  for  uey  simply  inflict 
death  upon  criminals,  reserving  .any  punish- 
ment beyond  that  lor  the  dead  bodies,  and  M. 
de  Montaigne  remarked  here,  what  he  had  said 
elsewhere,' that  punishments  so  inflicted  have  a 
vast  effect  upon  the  populace ;  for  the  specta- 
tors here,  who  had  not  evinced  the  slightest 
commiseration  while  the  living  man  was  beinff 
strangled,  burst  out  into  piteous  cries  and 
groans  at  every  bbw  that  was  given,  when 
tney  were  cutting  up  his  dead  body.  As  soon 
as  the  execution  was  over,  several  Jesuits,  or 
whatever  they  were,  mounted  upon  tressels  at 
different  points,  and  began  exhorting  the  people 
to  take  warning  by  the  example  they  haid  just 
witnessed.  We  remarked  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rome,  that  there  were  hardly  any 
bells  for  the  service  of  the  church ;  there  are 
fewer  of  these  at  Rome,  than  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant town  in  France ;  neither  are  there  any 
imases  in  the  churches,  except  some  that  have 
just  Deen  erected.  Many  of  the  older  churches 
have  none  at  all. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  he  took  another  dose 
of  turpentine,  without  producing  any  apparent 
effect.  On  the  same  day,  I  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  two  brothers,  servants  of  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  who  had  killed  their  master  a 
few  days  before,  within  the  very  palace  of  Seig- 
neur Jacomo  de  Buoncompa^o,  the  Pope's  son. 
They  first  tore  their  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers, 
and  then  cut  off  their  risht  hands,  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  afler  thev  had  cut  off  their 
hands,  they  killed  a  couple  of  capons,  which 
they  ripped  open,  and  applied  to  the  criminals' 
bleeding  stumps.  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
scaffold,  where  they  were  first  knocked  down 
with  a  heavy  club-stick,  and  then  had  their 
throats  cut ;  a  mode  of  punishment,  I  was  told, 
sometimes  practised  at  Rome,  though  I  was  also 
informed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
adapted  to  the  particular  offence,  the  men 
having  assassinated  their  master  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  sise  of  Rome,  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  "  the  space  encircled  by  the  wallsy 
two-thirds  of  which  are  unoccupied,  compre- 
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hending  both  ancieDt  and  modern  Rome,  might 
about  equal  the  extent  of  Paris,  including  all 
the  faaxbourgB  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but 
if  yoa  estimate  the  size  by  the  number  and 
crowding  of  houses,  he  thinks  that  Rome  is  not 
a  third  Sae  size  of  Paris ;  though  in  the  number 
and  grandeur  of  public  buildings,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  streets  and  houses,  Rome  is  far 
supenor." 

He  found  the  winter  nearly  as  cold  as  that 
of  Gktfcony.  There  were  some  severe  frosts 
about  Christmas -day,  and  some  almost  insup- 
portably  cold  winds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  frequent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  hail.  The  palaces  have  a  great  number  of 
suites  of  apartments,  one  after  another ;  you 
have  to  go  through  ihree  or  four  rooms,  before 
you  arrive  at  the  principal  apartments.  In  some 
houses,  where  M.  de  Montaigne  was  invited  to 
state  dinners,  the  side-boarcb  are  not  in  the 
diuing-rooms,  but  in  an  ante-room,  and  they 
fetch  your  wine  thence  as  you  want  it ;  it 
is  in  this  room  that  the  services  of  plate  are 
displayed. 

Thursday,  26th  of  January,  we  went  to  see 
Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  closely  examined  the  various  objects 
of  curiosity  there.  Amonff  other  things,  he  saw 
a  laree  bit  of  old  wall,  which  had  come  to  light 
two  days  before.  From  this  elevation  you  can 
contemplate,  at  one  view,  the  whole  extent  of 
Rome,  which  you  cannot  do  near  so  well  from 
any  other  point.  On  leaving  this  place,  he 
went  to  the  Vatican,  to  see  the  statues  which 
stand  in  niches  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  fine 
gallery  of  paintings  that  the  Pope  is  collect- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  wnich  is  nearly 
finislied.  Somewhere  or  other  in  this  excursion, 
he  lost  his  purse  and  its  contents :  and  he  ima- 
gined that  in  giving  alms,  whicn  he  had  done 
two  or  tbree  times,  and  the  weather  being  wet 
and  disagreeable,  in  his  hurry  to  replace  bis 
purse  it  Gad  slipped  down  his  breeches,  instead 
of  going  into  his  pocket.  Every  day,  he  amused 
himself  with  ^oing  about  and  studying  every 

Eart  of  Rome  in  detail.  When  he  first  arrived, 
e  had  hired  a  Frenchman  for  a  guide,  but  this 
fdlaw  having  taken  himself  off  one  day  in 
consequence  of  some  pique,  M.  de  Montaigne 
determined  to  do  without  any  guide  at  all, 
beyond  some  maps  and  books  that  he  bought, 
and  used  to  read  over  night,  putting  the  infor- 
mation he  had  thus  acquired  into  practical  use 
the  next  day ;  and  in  this  way  he  soon  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  matter, 
that  he  could  have  guided  his  guide. 

He  observed :  '*  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  under 
which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and  tlie  outline 
of  its  form  ;  that  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it 
was  altogether  abstract  and  contemplative,  no 
image  ot  it  remaining  to  satisfy  the  senses ; 
that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins  of  Rome  at 
least  remained,  said  more  than  they  were  war- 
ranted in  saying;  for  the  ruins  of  so  stupendous 


and  awful  a  ftibric  would  enforce  mare  hoa 
and  reverence  for  its  memory ;  notfaiw,  he 
remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre.  The  w-or..~ 
in  hatred  of  its  long  dominatioo,  bad  fix9t  dt- 
stroyed  and  broken  in  pieces  the  variow  par? 
of  this  wondrous  body ;  and  then,  finding  ibi:. 
even  though  prostrate  and  deed,  its  disfir^rH 
remains  still  filled  them  with  fear  and  bate,~  cb«7 
buried  the  ruins  itself;  that  the  few  uMbcatrr-* 
of  what  it  had  been,  which  atiH  totteied  ab<.  •' 
its  grave,  fortune  had  permitted  to  remain  tte*. 
as  some  evidence  of  the  infinite  greataeas  wh:*i 
so  many  ages,  so  many  intestine  and  painciJx 
blows,  and  the  never-ending  conspiracy  of  tbc 
world  a|;ainst  it,  had  not  l>een  able  endreiy  i£ 
extinguish;  but  that,  in   all  pfx>babilityy  eNa 
the  disfigured  members  that  aid  mnain,  werf 
the  least  worthy  of  all  those  that  had  existel 
the  malienant  fury  of  the  enemies  of  that  is«- 
mort^  j»l<'n^  having  impelled  them  to  dettry, 
in  the  mst  instance,  that  which  was  finest  aari 
most  worthy  of  preservation   in   the  imperii, 
city ;  that  the  buildings  in  thb  bastard  Rosir, 
which  the  modems  were  raising  apon,  or  ap- 
pending to,  the  glorious  structures  of  the  auditor 
wo/ld,  though  they  sufficed   enough  to  exntt 
the  admiration  of  the  present  aee,  yet  seemt^ 
to  him  to  bear  a  close  resemmance  to  tlKi!« 
nests,  which  the  rooks  and  the  swallows  ccc- 
struot  upon  the  roo6  and  walls  of  the  chnrrl  (f« 
in  France,  which  the  Huguenots  kave  denK'- 
lished.     Nay,  when  he  considered    the  ipaa 
which  this  tomb  occupies,  he  feared  that  tbr 
real  extent,  even  of  that,  was  not  known  ;  bf 
doubted  whether  the  greater   portion   of  the 
grave  itself  had  not  bwn  buried  ;  it   appean<i 
to  him  that  the  enormous  pile  which,  vein 
a^o,  was  formed  merely  of  such  miserable' dhr- 
gings-np,  as  bits  of  tiles  and  broken  pots,  a 
pile  which  had  attained  the  height  and  sixe  oi 
many  natural  mountains'  ^for  he  considered  it 
to  be  as  high  as  the  hill  ot  Gurson,'  suad  twice 
as  large),  was  an  express  ordinance  of  fiite,  to 
let  the  world  thoroughly  understand,  by  tiiis 
strange  and  amazing  proof  of  grandeur,  how 
surpassing  was  the  glory^  and  pre-eminence  of 
the  city  against  which  they  had  conspired.    He 
Baid  he  could  not  at  all  comprehend,  when  he 
saw  the  limited  snace  of  some  of  these  sevra 
hills,  especiallv  tne  most  famous,  such  as  the 
Capitoline  ana  the  Palatine,  how  they  could 
have  held  so  ^reat  a  number  of  buildinn  as 
have  been  ascribed  to  them.     Merely  looking 
at  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  site 
of  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  ruins  of  which 
look  like  a  mighty  mountain,  just  &llen  asun- 
der, he  could  hardly  understand  how  two  such 
edifices  could  stand  even  on  the  whole  space  of 
the  Capitoline-hill,  yet,  besides  these,  there  were  ' 
on  the  hill  twenty -five  or  thirty  temples,  be- 
sides a  number  of  private  houses.     Bat,  in  , 
truth,  many  of  the  conjectures  which  one  has  < 
formed  from  pictures  of  the  ancient  city,  are 
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not  at  all  borne  oat,  when  you  get  there,  for 
even  the  site  has  undergone  infinite  changes ; 
some  of  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  even  the 
deepest    of  them,  such,  for    instance,  as  the' 
VekUmimf  which,  on  account  of  its  lying  so 
low,  was  selected  as  the  main  sewer  of  the  city, 
and  formed  a  water-course,  even  this  has  now 
become  as  high  as  the  other  natural  moun- 
tains which  surround  it,  and  this  has  solely 
been  done  by  the  gradual  agglomeration  of 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome ;  so,  the  mante  SaveOo 
is  nothing  but  the  heaped -np  ruins  of  part 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.    He  fiilly  believed 
that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be  brought 
back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  plMe. 
It  has  more  than   once  happened  that,  after 
digging  a  long  way  down,  the  workmen  have 
come  to  the  top  of  some  high  column,  which 
still  remained  standing  on  its  base  fiir  beneath. 
The  modem  architects  never  think  of  looking 
for  any  other  foundation  for  their  houses  than 
the  tops  of  old  buildings,  the  roofs  of  which 
ordinarily  form  the  floors  of  modem  ceUars, 
deeming  it  in  no  way  necesearjr  to  make  any 
examination  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  old 
edifice  itself,  or  the  stability  of  its  walls ;  they 
securely  base  their   own  strocture  upon  the 
ruined  tops  of  the  stracture    below,  just  as 
chance  has  happened  to  dispose  them  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  here  they  raise  their 
modem  palaces,  as  firm  and  safe  as  though  the 
foundations  were  solid  rocks.    There  are  many 
whole  streets^  that  stand  above  the  old  ones, 
full  thirty  feet." 
I       On  the  28th  of  January,  he  had  an  attack  of 
I   the  cholic,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  hb  usual  avocations,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  passed  a  tolerably  large  stone, 
with  several  smaller  ones.    On  the  SOth,  he 
I   went  to  see  the  most  ancient  religious  ceremony 
I   in  existence,  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews ;  a 
I   ceremony  which  he  regarded  with  great  inte- 
I   rest  and  attention,  and  which  he  was  provided 
I   with  a  convenient  place  to  witness.    He  had 

Sreviou8l)r  attended  their  synagogue  one  Satur- 
ay  morning,  and  seen  them  at  prayers,  their 
!  practice  in  which,  resembling  that  of  the  Cal- 
,  vinist  church,  is  to  sing,  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voice,  various  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  They  observe  the  cadences^ 
but  there  is  nd  discord,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  80  many  voices  of  every  age ;  for  the  children, 
even  the  youngest  amongst  them,  take  pari  in 
I  the  concert,  and  moreover,  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  have  but  a  very  indinerent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  pav  no  more 
attention  to  their  service  than  we  do  io  ours, 
talking  among  themselves  of  quite  difierent 
matters,  and  exhibiting  but  very  slight  reve- 
rence for  their  mysteries.  They  wash  their 
hands  on  coming  in,  but  never  take  off  their 
caps  while  at  their  devotions,  for  that  they  con- 
sider would  be  a  crying  sin.  They  bow  the 
head,  however,  and  luied  at  particular  parts  of 
their  service.     Upon  their  shoulders,  or  on  the 
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head,  they  wear  a  sort  of  linen  shawl,  with 
long  fringe ; — but  it  would  take  np  too  much 
tim^  to  give  an  account  of  all  he  remarked. 
After  dinner,  the  principal  divines  amon^  them 
take  it  by  turns  to  read  comments,  m  the 
Italian  language,  upon  the  passages  ui  the 
fiible  set  a}wrt  for  that  particular  day.  After 
he  has  finished,  some  other  rabbi  present 
selects  one  of  the  party,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three,  one  after  another,  to  argue  with 
the  reader  npon  the  various  opinions  he  has 
expressed.  The  person  who  read  the  lesson, 
when  we  were  there,  seemed  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taiene  to  display  vdy  considerable  eloquence 
and  power  ot  mind,  in  the  arguments  ne  put 
forward.  As  to  the  operation  of  cuncumcising, 
it  is  performed  in  the  child's  house,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  lightest  room  theV  have.  In 
the  house  where  he  went  to  see  this  ceremon  v, 
as  there  was  no  room  in  it  weU  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the 
passage.  There  is  a  godftitner  and  a  god- 
mother, as  among  us,  and  the  god&ther  names 
the  child.  Cuncumcision  takes  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth.  The  godfather  sits 
down  on  a  table,  and  puts  a  piUow  on  his 
knees;  the  godmother  brinffs  him  the  child, 
and  then  leaves  the  room.  The  child  is  swad- 
dled in  the  same  way  that  ours  are ;  the  god- 
father takes  off  the  wnwpers,  and  meanwhile 
the  person  who  is  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
all  the  other  persons  present,  begin  to  sing, 
and  continue  to  sing  all  the  time  the  operation 
lasts,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  officiating  person  need  not  be  a  rabbi,  and 
the  ofilice  is  one  greativ  sought  after,  it  being 
considered  great  ^ood  luck  to  be  often  cidled 
upon  to  perform  it;  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  to  purchase  the  invitation  to 
officiate,  by  offering  to  bestow  a  dress,  or 
some  other  present,  on  the  child.  They  believe 
that  he  who  has  circumcised  a  certain  number, 
I  did  not  hear  how  many,  when  he  is  dead 
has  this  privilege,  that  his  mouth  is  never 
eaten  by  worms.  Upon  the  table,  where  the 
jfodfather  is  seated,  are  displayed  the  various 
instraments  made  use  of  on  the  occasion; 
and,  bendes  these,  a  man  standing  by  the 
table  has  a  vial  of  wine,  and  a  glass.  On 
the  ground  there  is  a  chafing-dish,  at  which 
the  operator,  before  he  commences  proceedings, 
warms  kia  hands.  The  ehild  being  by  this 
time  stripped,  the  god&ther  places  him  firmly 
on  his  knee,  with  his  head  towards  himseir. 
The  officiating  friend  tiiea  completes  the  opera- 
tion, which  appears  to  require  some  dexterity, 
and  to  be  rather  a  painful  one  ;  but  tiiey  never 
find  it  to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  tiie  wound 
heals  in  four  or  five  days.  The  child  makes  an 
outcry,  but  hardly  more  than  our  own  children 
do,  when  they  are  baptized.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  operation  very  curious ;  as  poon  as  the 
gland  is  laid  open,  they  present  the  officiator 
with  wine,  whicn  having  taken  a  small  portion 
of,  he  sucks  the  bleeding  gland,  and  spits  out^ 
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tbe  blood ;  this  he  repeats  three  times.  They 
then  give  him»  on  m  bit  of  paper,  m  red  pow- 
der, which  they  call  dragon's-blood,  with 
which  he  covers  the  wonnd,  and  then  envelopes 
the  part  operated  upon  in  strips  of  linen,  cnt  in 
a  partioQlar  fiidiion  for  the  porpose.  After 
this,  they  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which 
he  pvonoonces  some  prayer,  which  is  supposed 
to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  wine.  Then,  having 
first  sipped  the  wme,  he  dips  his  finger  in  it 
three  sueoessive  times,  and  each  time  moistens 
the  child's  month  with  it:  the  glass  is  then 
taken  to  the  mother  and  ner  iemale  friends, 
who  are  assembled  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
and  they  drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
Then  some  one  talus  a  silver  instrument,  as 
round  as  a  ball,  with  a  long  handle ;  and  this 
instrument,  which  is  full  of  little  holes,  like  our 
vinaigrettes,  is  put  fiist  to  the  nose  of  the  ofil- 
ciator,  then  to  the  child,  and  then  to  the  god- 
father, the  notion  being  that  the  odour  it  ex&les 
has  a  power  to  ibrtify  and  raise  the  mind  for 
devotion.  The  blood  which  has  adhered  to  the 
officiator's  mouth  is  not  cleansed  away  till  afler 
the  ceremonies  are  completed. 

On  the  8th,  and  on  the  12th,  he'  had  a  slight 
attack  of  eholic,  and  passed  several  stones, 
without  much  pain. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  this  year  was,  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  more  unrestricted  than  has 
been  known  for  several  years  past,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  any  great  things.  Along 
the  Corso,  which  is  one  of  the*  largest  streets 
here,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  dr- 
cumstance,  they  have  races,  sometimes  between 
four  or  five  children,  sometimes  between  Jews, 
sometimes  between  old  men  stripped  naked, 
who  run  the  whole  leng^  of  the  street.  The 
only  amusing  thing  is  to  see  them  nm  past  the 
place  where  you  are.  They  have  races  also 
with  horses,  which  are  ridden  by  little  boys, 
who  urge  them  on  with  inceseant  whipping ; 
and  there  are  ass-races,  and  exhibitions  or  buf- 
faloes, which  are  driven  alon^  at  full  speed  by 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  goads. 
There  is  a  prise  assigned  for  each  race,  which 
they  call  etpaio;  it  consists  generally  of  a  piece 
of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  one  part  of  the  street, 
where  there  is  more  room  for  the  ladies  to  look 
on,  the  gentlemen  run  at  the  quintain,  mounted 
upon  splendid  horses,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  exhibit  much  grace ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  nobility  here  more  excel 
than  in  equestrian  exereises.  The  scaffolding 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  had  set  up  fot  himself 
and  his  friends  cost  them  three  crowns;  but 
then  it  was  situated  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  street  On  this  ocdssion,  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  seeing  tne  pretty  women 
of  Rome  at  your  leisure;  for  in  Italy  they 
wear  no  masks,  as  they  do  in  France,  but  show 
the  whole  face.  As  to  any  rare  or  perfect 
beauty,  he  observed,  you  do  not  find  it  here 
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any  more  than  among  os ;  and,  indeed, 
in  three  or  four  instances,  be  had  i 
remarkable  in  this  way ;  but  the  _ 
of  women  here  are  agreeable-looking, 
do  not  see  so  many  ugly  fiaees  as  in  Pi 
The  head,  and  the  figure  below  the  girile, 
fhr  more  becomingly  arranged  than 
but  their  custom  of  having  the  vraist  < 
loose  ffives  them  all  the  appeanunee  of  bessc 
with  auld :  the  expresnoa  of  the  countejaaz*--. 
among  them,  for  the  moet  part,  is  softer  m^i 
gentler,  yet  at  the  same  time  vtore  majp«i>. 
9ian  is  the  case  with  the    ordinary  raa 
Frenchwomen.    As  to  their  dress,  there  is 
comparison  between  them  and   our 
eveiy  article  of  it  is  rm^endent  with 
and   precious   stones.    Whereyer    they 
themselves  in  pubUc,  whether  takine  tbe  &7*. 
or  at  festivals,  or  at  the  theatre,    Uiey  ke^T 
apart  fixmi  the  men ;  but  in  th^  dances  tliey 
mingle   unrestrictedly.     The    men    are    ver^ 
plainly  dressed  on  all  oceaaions,  in  biaek  as^ 
Florence  serge:  they  are  aomewhat    dar^L^r 
compiexioned   tnan  we.    The   nobles  amne?^ 
them,  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  aridon  make 
use  of  thmr  titles,  wldeh  I  vraa  rather  sor- 
prised    at,  seeing  that  ordinarily   there   wa$ 
little  else  by  which  to  distinguish  then,  for 
they  are  somewhat  mean-looCinfi^.     They  are 
very  kind  and  courteous,  despite  wliat  is  said  of* 
them  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  caD  al^ 
men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do  not  choose  to 
put  up  with  their  impertinenee.     We  do  sU 
we  can  to  get  ourKlves  into  ill  odoor  in  Italy : 
but  they  have  still  so  much  of  their  old  respect 
and  afiection  for  Fmnce,  as  makes  them  welcoeie 
and  treat  kindly  all  those  of  our  conntrymcQ 
who  choose  to  behave  with  ordinary  deoeniey. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  he  (Montague)  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor,  where 
the  prepantions  were  on  a  veiy  grand  scale. 
Amongst  the  rest,  he  particularly  admired  aa 
arena  of  an  oval  form,  richly  fitted  up  for  tilt- 
ing :  the  sports  here  took  place  in  the  evening, 
before  supper.    Another  thing  he  was  especially 
struck 'with  was  the  manner  in  whach  they 
covered  the  floor,  in  less  than  half  an  hoor, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  of  a  red 
colour.    The  floor  had  previously  been  coyeied 
with  a  thin  white  plaister ;  upon  this  they  hud 
pieces  of  parehment,  or  leather,  in  which  various 
devices  were  cut  oat;  and  then,  passing  a 
brudi  with  red  paint  over  this  opoi  work,  the 
devices  became    instantly  transferred  to   the 
white  floor ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly  that 
in  two  hours'  time  the  whole  nave  of  a  cnnreh 
could  be  thus  painted.    At  supper,  the  ladies 
were  waited  upon  by  their  cavaliers,  who  stand 
behind  their  coairs,  ready  to  hand  them  wine,  ; 
or  whatever  else  they  require.    There  were  a 
great  number  of  roasted  rowls  served  up,  with  I 
all  their  feathers  on,  as  when  alive;  capons  ' 
cooked  entire,  in  glass  cases ;  a  vast  onanti^  I 
of  hares  and  nbbits,  with  some  live  kios  stack  i 
up  to  the  necks  in  paste.    He  noticed  that  the    ' 
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table-linen  was  admirably  folded.  The  ladies' 
table,  when  dinner  was  over,  was  taken  away 
is  pieces,  and  andemeath  it  appeared  another, 
reachr  laid  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and 
confections.  There  were  two  parties  of  gentle- 
men rannlng  at  the  quintain.  They  have 
plenty  of  hones  here,  and  much  finer  ones 
than  oars. 

[The  Secretaries  laboun,  ii  win  be  eeen^ 
terminated  here.  The  rest  of  the  work  was 
written  by  MonUdgn^s  own  hand.] 

Having  sent  home  the  perM>n  who  has 
hitherto  undertaken  this  fine  piece  of  work, 
mod  seeing  that  he  has  got  so  far  with  it,  I 
must  needs  continue  it  myself,  though  I  by  no 
vieaas  relish  the  trouble. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  walk,  I  saw  in  a  small  chapel  a  priest  in 
his  robes,  busied  in  curing  a  demoniac ;  the 
patient  seemed  a  man  overwhelmed,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  dead  with  melancholy.  They  were 
holding  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  with 
some  cloth  or  other  round  his  neck,  by  which 
he  was  secured.  The  priest  firrt  read  out  of  his 
breviary  a  vast  number  of  prayers  and  exor- 
cisms, commanding  the  devil  to  quit  that 
afflicted  bodv.  Tl^  speaking  to  the  patient, 
addressing  first  himselr,  and  then   the  devil 


which  poeseased  him,  he  repeated  his  commands 
to  the  devil  to  withdrew,  and  attacked  the  poor 
patient  with  his  fists,  and  spat  on  his  face,  by 
way  of  assailing  the  demon.  The  demoniac  every 
BOW  and  then  returned  some  unmeaning  answer 
to  the  priest's  questions ;  replying,  sometimes 
for  himself,  to  explain  what  were  the  symptoms 
of  his  malady ;  and  sometimes  for  the.  devil,  to 
express  how  the  said  devil  feared  God,  and  how 
he  dreaded  the  ezordsms  which  were  being 
denounced  against  him.    After  Uib  bad  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  priest,  as  ^  last  emyrt, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  taking  the  pix,  which 
held  the  Corpus  Domini^  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  other,  which  he  held  down 
so  that  it  might  bum  away,  he  isaid  severe! 
I  praters,  and  at  the  end  of  them  pronounced 
i  a  ceree  anathema  ajg;ainst  the  devil,  with  as 
'  loud  and   authoritative  a  voice  as  he  could 
assume.    When  the  first  taper  was  burnt  down 
nearly  to  his  fingers,  he  took  a  second,  and  after- 
wards a  third,    l^ben  he  replaced  the  pix,  and 
came  back  to  the  patient,  whom,  aftor  addressing 
a  few  words  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  he  cause! 
>  to  be  untied,  and  directed  his  friends  to' take 
him  home.    He  told  us  that  this  was  a  devil  of 
the  worst  sort,  a  terribly  obstinate,  devil,  whom 
I  it  would  be  a  very  diftcult  thing  to  dislodge. 
He  then  gave  ten  or  a  doxen  gentlemen,  who 
'  were  present,  an  account  of  several  cases  that 
I  bad  been  entrusted  to  him ;  he  mentioned,  in 
I  particular,  that  the  dav  before^  he  had  freed  a 
woman  from  a  very  biff  devil,  that  had  been 
long  molesting  her,  ana  who,  as  he  was  quit- 
ting her,  disehamd  through  her  mouth  a  quan- 
tity of  nails  ana  pins,  ami  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
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He  added,  that  the  woman's  fnends  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  quite  recovered  yet, 
but  that  he  had  explained  that  this  was  only 
because  a  smaller  ana  less  malicious  demon  had 
taken  possesion  of  her  that  morninff ;  but  that 
this  sort  of  devil,  for  he  knew  all  Uie  different 
sorts,  and  the  particular  distinctions  between 
them,  was  very  easy  to  dislodge.  However, 
I  saw  no  more  of  his  conjurations.  The  man  I 
spoke  of  did  nothing  but  grind  his  teeth  and 
make  faces  when  they  presented  the  Corpus 
Domini  to  him ;  every  now  and  then  he  mut- 
tered si  fata  volenty^  for  he  was  a  notary,  and 
knew  a  little  Latin. 

On  the  1st  of  Mareh,  I  went  to  St.  Sixtus's. 
The  priest,  who  was  performing  mass,  stood 
behind  the  great  altar,  with  his  face  towards 
the  people.  There  was  no  one  behind  him. 
The  Pope  came  here  the  same  day ;  it  was  only 
a  few  days  before  that  he  had  removed  the 
nans,  who  previously  lived  there,  and  had  fit- 
ted up  their  part  of  the  building  as  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  people,  who  till  then  were  begging 
about  tne  city,  and  a  very  comfortable  place 
he  provided  for  them.  The  csurdinak  had  each 
contributed  twenty  crowns  *  towards  the  ex- 
penses, and  other  private  persons  had  made 
nandsome  donations  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Pope  himself  endowed  the  hospitu  with  Bvt 
hundred  crowns  a  month.  There  are  at  Rome 
a  number  of  private  establishments  which  exhi- 
bit the  utmost  piety  and  charity.'  I  should  say, 
that  the  great  oody  of  the  people  here  are  less 
religious  than  in  the  large  towns  in  France,  but 
as  for  the  forms  of  religion,  they  are  no  where 
more  numerous,  or  better  kept  up.  I  am  writ- 
ing  this  in  full  libertv  of  conscience,  and  I  will 
give  two  examples  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A 
certain  friend  of  mine  was  in  bed  with  a  wench, 
and  exereinng  her  in  her  profession,  when  the 
bell  rung  to  Ave  Maria;  whereupon  tbe  ffir! 
leaped  up  fiom  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  to  say  the  prescribed  preyer.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman  was  with 
a  giri,  when  all  at  once  the  mama  (for  most  of 
these  girls  live  with  some  old  woman,  whom 
they  call  mother  or  aunt)  came  thundering  at 
the  door,  and,  on  being  admitted,  rushed  up  to 
the  girl  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  tore  from  her 
neck  a  ribbon  from  whico  hung  a  small  Ma- 
donna, which  the  feared  might  be  contaminated 
by  the  impurity  of  the  wearer ;  and  the  ^irl 
herself  manifested  extreme  contrition  at  having 
forgotten  to  take  it  from  her  neck,  as  it  was  her 
custom  to  do  upon  these  occasions. 

The  ambassador  from  the  Muscovite  came 
also  to  this  chureh  to-day,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,  and  a  cassock  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
hat  like  a  night-cap,  also  of  doth  of  gold, 
edged  with  fur,  and  braeath  this,  another  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver.  This  is  the  second  ambassador 
from  Muscovy  to  the  Pope.  The  first  was  in 
the  time  of  Paul  III.    The  general  notion  wat 
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tbat  his  business  with  the  Pope  was  to  get  him 
to  interpose  in  the  war  which  the  King  of  Po- 
land was  waging  with  his  master,  the  ambas- 
sador alleging  that  Muscovy-  had  to  sustain  the 
first  shock  from  the  Turk,  and  that  if  the  Pole 
succeeded  in  weakening  him,  he  should  be 
unable  to  encounter  any  other  enemy,  which 
would  be  opening  a  wide  window  for  the  Turk 
to  get  through  to  attack  Christendom ;  and  tlie 
ambassador,  as  a  further  inducement,  offered 
to  make  some  compromise  or  other  as  to  the 
the  differences  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Greek  Church.  He  had  apartments 
assigned  him  in  the  governor's  house,  the  same 
as  those  the  ambassador  in  Paul  the  Third's 
time  had,  and  was  entertained  at  the  Pope's 
expense.  He  had  stickled  a  lone  time  at  kiss- 
ine  the  Pope's  feet,  insisting  that  he  would 
only  kiss  his  right  hand ;  and  be  would  not  give 
way,  till  it  was  shown  him  that  the  emperor 
himself  was  liable  to  this  ceremony,  for  the 
example  of  kings  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
He  knew  no  other  language  than  his  own,  and 
had  come  unprovided  with  an  interpreter.  He 
had  only  three  or  four  men  in  his  train,  who 
said  they  had  passed  through  Poland  in  dis- 
guise, threatened  every  hour  with  great  dan- 
gers. His  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  Venice  letters  from  his  master,  addressed 
to  the  chief  governor  of  the  seigneury  of  Venice. 
When  he  was  asked  what  this  inscription  meant, 
he  told  tliem  that  the  people  of  his  country 
thouffht  ^at  Venice  was  a  place  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  placed 
governors  over  it,  as  over  Bologna  and  other 
cities.  God  knows  how  the  maffnificos  re- 
lished this  specimen  of  ignorance !  He  brought 
presents,  both  to  them  and  to  the  Pope,  of 
sables  and  black  fox -skins,  a  fur  still  more 
rich  and  rare  than  the  other. 

On  the  6th  March,  I  went  to  see  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  which  occupies  five  or  six  rooms, 
goings  one  out  of  another.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  books  fastened  to  desks  ;  and  others 
in  coffers,  which  were  all  opened  for  me ;  there 
are  also  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
I  especially  noticed  a  Seneca,  and  the  Opuscula 
of  Plutarch.  The  other  remarkable  features 
were  a  statue  of  the  good  Aristides,  with  a  fine 
bold  head,  thick  beard,  high  forehead,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  gentleness  and  true  ma- 
jesty :  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity  ; 
a  Chinese  book,  in  rude  characters,  written 
upon  some  peculiar  material,  softer  and  finer 
than  our  paper ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  too  thin 
to  bear  the  ink  on  both  sides,  only  one  side  is 
used ;  the  leaves  are  all  rolled  up.  They  say 
that  tliis  paper  is  the  bark  of  some  tree.    lalso 

1  DoM  Montaigne  refer  to  St.  Gregory,  ■anuBied  the 
Greet,  or  to  Oregorr  II.,  who  is  elso  rerered  ee  a  seint  7 

•  The  Folrrlot  Bible,  fbm  edition  called  PhUip  II.*e, 
printed  br  Cuiitopher  Flanten,  at  Antwerp,  In  ISdS,  in 
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saw  here  a  bit  of  the  ancient  pamruM^  oa  w  L  art. 
were  written  some  unknown  cbaFacter»»     Tl^> 
also  is  the  bark  of  a  tree.     I  was  shown,  t*-*. 
the  breviarv  of  St;  Gregory,  in  manoflcript :  i: 
bears  no  date,  but  they  maintain  tbsu  it  ha* 
descended  from  him  to  the  present  Pope,  fexn- 
hand  to  hand,  in  regular  suooesaion.^     It  is  s 
missal,  much    the   same    aa    oois ;    no 
brought  to  the  last  Council  of  Trent, 
authority  for  regulating  our  religioc 
nies.  I  saw  also  a  book  oy  St.  Thonaas  Aqoinoss 
in  which  the  author  has  made  aeveml  correc- 
tions with  his  own  hand ;  he  seema  to  famve  brea 
a  very  bad  scribe,  makmg  oae  of  a  amaJl  aa<. 
illegible  character,  even  wone  tfasun  mj  own. 
Item^  a  Bible  printed  on  parehmenty  one  of 
those  that  Plantain  not  long  since  printed,  is 
four  languages,'  and  which  Kin^  Philip  sent 
to  the  present  Pope,  as  is  stated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  binding.    Item^  the  onginal  of  the 
book  that  the  King  of  England'  wrote  agniast 
Luther,  and  which  he  sent,  aboat  Bhy  yean 
ago,^  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  subscribed  with  hia  owa 
hand,  with  this  fine  Latin  distich,  abo  in  kii 
own  hand-writing. 

Angtomm  Bex  Henrkoe,  Leo  derime,  aaittit 
Hoe  opna,  et  fldei  teeten  etamiririae.* 

I  read  the  prefaces,  the  one  to  the  Pope,  the 
other  to  the  reader;  the  royal  anthor  ckins 
that  the  defects  of  his  work  may  be  excned, 
by  reason  of  his  other  occupations,  and  hia  ows 
want  of  capacity ;  the  book  is  written  in  good 
scholastic  Latin.    I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
access  to  the  library ;  indeed,  any  body  can  go 
there,  and  make  what  eztmcts  he  pleaaes ;  I 
was  shown  over  the  whole  place  by  a  sen  de- 
man,  wlio  invited  me  to  come  again  as  often  a$ 
I  thought  fit.   Our  ambassador,  who  Jefi  Rone 
about  this  time,  had  complained  to  ine  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  library,  without 
previously  making  court  to  the  Cardmal  Char- 
let,  the  librarian,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
do :  so  that  he  nad  thus  been  prevented  from 
looking  at  the  manuscript  Seneca,  which  he 
had  a  mat  desire  to  see;  and  Hwas  on  It 
fortune  that  led  me  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
otherwise  his  renresentation  had  almost  made 
me  give  up  the  idea  of,  in  despair.    All  things 
are  thus  easy  to  certain  turns  of  mind,  and 
impracticable  to  others.    Opportunirr  and  im- 
portunity have  their  privilcses,  and  oeqaently  ' 
bestow  upon  individuals  what  they  xefose  to 
kings.    Curiosity  sometimes  stands  in  its  own 
way,  as  well  as  grandeur  and  power.    I  saw  • 
here,  too,  a  manuscript  Virgil,  written  in  a  very 
lar^e  hand,  and  in  those  lon^  thin  chsFscters  | 
which  we  see  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  tine  j 
of  the  emperors ;  for  instance,   those  of  the  ' 
period  of  Constantino,  which  have  begon  to 


*  HeniyVIII. 

«  Pope  Leo  X.  died  ISSI 

*  The  learned  will  dieeover  a  iUee  qnantitT  In 
but  crowned  heads  are  not  booad  to  attend  to 
FtxbMf,  fcr  dteMM  ehooldbe  nad 
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lose  the  square  proportions  of  the  aiiti(|ae  Latin 
writings  in  the  Gothic  form.  This  Virgil  con- 
firmed the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that 
the  first  veiscs*  they  print  in  tne  Mneid  are 
supposititious;  this  copy  has  not  got  them. 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  Greek,  written  in  beautiful  gold  letters, 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  it  were  a  work  of 
yesterday.  The  letter  is  considerably  raised, 
lying  so  solid  upon  the  paper  that,  if  you  pass 
your  hand  over  it,  yon  can  feel  the  relief.  I 
believe  we  have  lost  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
writing. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  an  old  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  an  Arabian,  thoroughly  versed  in  five 
or  six  of  the  Eastern  languages,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  Greek  and  most  of  the  other 
European  tongues,  with  whom  I  had  become 
very  intimate,  gave  me  a  mixture  for  my  stone, 
with  written  directions  how  to  use  it.  He  put 
it  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  where  he  told  me  it 
would  keep  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  he  said 
lie  had  such  confidence  in  its  virtue,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  it  would  effect  a  thorough  cure  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lest  I  should  lose  these  direc- 
tions, I  will  put  them  doWn  here :  take  of  the 
drug,  a  piece  of  about  tlie  size  of  two  peas,  and 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water;  this  wilt  make  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  five  doses,  which  you 
are  to  drink  every  other  night,  on  going  to 
bed ;  you  must  make  but  a  very  light  supper 
on  these  occasions. 

Dining  one  day  at  Rome  with  our  ambas- 
sador, in  company  with  Muret  and  other  learned 
men,  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  tlie  French 
translation  of  Plutarch;'  and  arguing  with 
those  who  thought  less  of  it  than  I  did,  I 
maintained  that,  at  least,  where  the  translator 
has  missed  the  real  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he 
has  substituted  one  that  looks  very  much  like 
a  real  meaning,  and  is  in  close  congruity.with 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  comes  after, 
fa  order  to  show  me  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
I  assigned  the  translator  more  than  his  due, 
tiiey  quoted  two  passages ;  the  one,  the  detec- 
tion of  which  they  Attributed  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  son  of  M.  Mangot,  an  advocate  of  Pans, 
who  bad  just  left  Rome,  oocnrs  in  the  Life  &f 
SoloJiy  about  the  middle,  where  he  says  that 
Solon  "  se  vantoit  qu'il  avoit  afianchi  TAt- 
tique,  et  avoit  ost^  les  bomes  aui  fiusoient 
Ics  separations  des  heritages."  Now  here  he 
is  quite  mistaken ;  for  the  Greek  term  signifies 
certain  marks  that  were  placed  upon  lands  that 
were  mortgaged  or  chargeable  with  a  quit-rent, 
in  order  t&t  persons  about  to  purchase  them 


•  The  four  which  eommenee  thn«  t 

lUe  ego  qui  quondam  frmgili  modubtut  uveuA,  ftc 

*  Bj  JaquM  Amyot.  The  flnC  edition  was  publiihad  at 
Pwie,  hy  VMcoMn,  IMI7-Ift74,  IS  vob.  Sto. 

'  A  town  of  Poictoa,  near  which  the  Huguenot  army, 
commanded  by  the  Admiral  de  Coliny,  wae  defeated  by 
the  army  of  Charles  IX.,  3Td  Oct.,  ISIW* 

4  That  of  Lepanto,  gained  over  the  Turks,  anno  1S7I. 
The  picture  mentioned  by  Montaigne,  it  is  said,  doca  not 


might  be  aware  of  the  circumstance.  What 
the  translator  has  substituted  as  to  limits,  is 
not  at  all  reconcileable  with  the  true  meaning, 
for  it  would  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  tlie 
lands  were  not  free,  but  common.  Stephen's 
Latin  version  comes  much  nearer  the  mark. 
The  second  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Nurture  of  Children  ;  ^*  D'ob- 
server,"  savs  the .  translator,  ''  ces  r^les,  cela 
se  peut  pins  tost  souhaiter  que  conseiller." 
Now  the  Greek  text,  these  gentlemen  told  me, 
has  it :  ''  Is  more  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for." 
The  meaning  which  the  translator  has  sub- 
stituted for  this  clear  and  obvious  sentence,  is 
strangely  incorrect  and  feeble ;  and,  taking  for 
granted  that  their  version  of  the  Greek  text 
was  the  right  one,  I  readily  conceded  that  their 
objection  was  good. 

The  churches  in  Rome  are  not  so  handsome 
as  those  in  the  other  better  sort  of  towns  in 
Italy  ;  and,  in  ^neral,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
churches,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  France.  At  St  Peter's,  at  • 
the  entrance  of  the  new  church,  you  see  a 
number  of  flags  han^ng  over  your  head,  on 
either  side,  as  trophies:  an  inscription  states 
that  these  banners  were  taken  by  the  king 
firora  the  Huguenots;  but  it  does  not  specify 
where  or  when.  Close  to  the  Gregorian  cuapel, 
where  there  are.  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fixed  against  the  wall,  there  is  a  miserable,  ill- 
painted  representation  of  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour.'  In  the  room  facing  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sixtus,  fixed  against,  or  pointed  on,  the  wall, 
are  a  number  of  other  pictures,  representing 
events  with  which  the  Holy  See  has  fironi 
time  to  time  been  closely  connected, — such, 
amongst  others,  as  the  naval  battle  fought  by 
John  of  Austria.^  There  is  also  a  picture  of 
the  pope,*  treading  under  his  feet  the  head  of 
the  emperor,*^  who  came  to  solicit  hb  pardon, 
and  to  kiss  his  holiness's  feet ;  but  it  aoes  not 
give  the  words  which  history  reports  to  have 
been  nsed  on  the  opcasion.'    There  are  two 

{lictures  of  the  death  of  the  Admiral  de  ChatiU 
on,  very  well  and  correctly  painted. 

On  the  Idth  of  March,  M.  de  Monlnc  came 
to  me  at  day-break,  to  fulfil  the  plan  we  had 
formed  the  day  before,  of  going  to  see  Ostia. 
We  passed  the  Tiber  by  the  bridge  Nos-Sig- 
nora,  and  quitted  Rome  through  the  Porta 
del  Porto,  anciently  called  PortuengU,  Thence 
we  rode,  for  about  eight  miles,  through  a  tract 
of  hilly  and  mdifferently  fertile  country  ;  and 
then,  coming  once  more  to  the  Tiber,  we 
descended  into  an  extensive  plain  of  pasture- 


now  exist,  but  there  is  one  on  the  subjeet,  painted  by  Georgio 
Vasaii,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Vatican. 

«  Alexander  III. 

<  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  came  to  Venice  in  the  yeav 
1177,  to  reeeiTe  absolution  from  the  Pope. 

'  These  words  were  :  Super  u^dem  et  bmiHeewn  omte* 
Is/ii,  et  eomeuleabia  lectern  et  draeimem.  Psal.  go,  t.  IS. 
The  picture  is  no  longer  at  St.  Peter's,  but  the  subject  ie 
painted  in  the  Hall  of  the  V^ican. 
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land,  at  whose  extremi^  once  stood  a  large 
town,  some  fine  rains  or  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Trajan,  an  arm 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  which  yessels  formerly  as- 
cended ;  but  the  sea  bestows  but  a  very  poor 
supply  of  water  upon  it  now,  and  still  less  to 
another  lake  a  little  beyond  it,  called  the  Arch 
of  Claudius.  We  might  have  dined  here  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Perugia,  who  was  stopping  at 
the  place ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
courteous  and  hospitable  than  the  reception 
which  these  di^itaries  and  their  household  give 
you.  His  emmence  sent  me  word  by  one  of 
my  people,  who  happened  to  meet  one  of  his 
officers,  that  he  had  just  right  to  complain 
of  me,  for  not  calling  upon  him  ;  my  servant 
himself  was  taken  to  the  cardinars  buttery, 
and  presented  with  wine  and  other  things ;  yet 
the  cardinal  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with 
and  only  exercised  herein  the  ordinary 


me^ 

hospitality  observed  towards  all  strangers  of 
the  better  class ;  but  I  was  desirous  of  getting 
on,  lest  we  should  not  have  time  to  complete 
our  excursion  that  day,  for  we  had  gone  some- 
what out  of  our  way  to  visit  these  ruins.  After 
a  short  ride,  we  entered  the  Sacred  Isle,  which 
is  .about  a  Gascon  lei^ue  in  extent,  and  con- 
sists of  pasture  land.  Here  are  a  number  of 
marble  columns,  and  other  remains  of  an  an- 
cient town  of  Trajan,  which  once  occupied  the 
site  of  Porto:  something  or  other  is  dug  up 
every  day  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  When  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  this 
tract,  we  found  that  we  had  the  Tiber  to  cross ; 
and  as  we  had  no  meaps  of  doing  so  with  our 
horses,  w6  were  on  the  point  of  retracing  our 
steps,  when,  by  eood  luck,  who  should  arrive 
on  the  opposite  shore  but  the  Sieurs  du  Bellay, 
the  Baron  de  Chas8ai,.M.  de  Marivau,  and 
others.  Upon  seeing  them,  I  crossed  the  river, 
and  made  an  exchange  with  them  of  our  horaes 
for  theirs ;  so  that  they  returned  to  Rome  with 
our  equipage,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  Ostia, 
whence  tiiey  came,  with  theirs. 

Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  situated 
on  what  was  formerly  the  shore  of  the  Tiber ; 
for  the  river  has  somewhat  fdtered  its  course 
since  the  towa  was  built,  and  is  still  constantly 
quitting  its  ancient  banks.  We  made  a  hasty 
breakfut  at  a  small  tavern  hero.  Further  on, 
we  observed  La  Rpoca.  a  small  and  tolerably 
strong  fortress,  where,  however,  no  garrison  is 
kept  up.  The  popes,  esnecially  the  present, 
have  biiilt  on  this  coast  large  towers,  at.  dis- 
tances of  about  a  mile  from  6ne  another,  to 
Erevent  the  descents  vrhtch  the  Turks  have 
een  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making,  particu- 
larly during  the  vintage,  on  which  occasions 
they  have  often  carried  off  considerable  plunder, 
and  numbers  of  prisoners.  These  towers,  by 
means  of  cannon  snots,  communicate  the  alarm 
from  one  to  the  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
notice  of  any  apprehended  danger  is  aJmost 
iiiiinediately  carried  to  Rome.  Round  Ostia, 
uru  the  saltmarbhes,  which  supply  all  the  States 


x^- 


of  the  Chnieh  witli  this  article.  The  romd  hr»a 
Ostia  to  Rome,  Via  OsHentis,  is  ovwded  vtf^ 
evidences  of  its  former  magnifioeoce  and  beectr : 
fine  causeways,  the  ruins  of  a  stapead^ve 
aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  way;  mt  ever7 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  remains  of  extenaive  pr.- 
vate  edifices,  and  more  than  two-thinis  ot  tk 
road  still  paved  by  those  lai^  sqoare  sfelA 
with  which  the  Romans  used  to  pave  mil  t^er 
highways.  The  whole  appearance  of  Haas  rmat 
iuUy  justifies  the  opinion,  that  §ormer\j^  ^. 
entire  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia  ezfailiiieL 
two  lines  of  fine  houses  and  other  stractua. 
Among  other  ruins,  we  saw,  about  balf- 
on  our  letl,  the  splendid  tomb  of  a  ~ 
praetor,  the  inscription  on  which   still 

entire.     In  Rome,  yoii  lose  >nMuiy  of 

scriptions,  and  all  that  remains  of  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  city  is  massive  walls ;  it  was  their 
method  to  make  immense  thick   brick  wali». 
which  they  faced  with  marble,  or  some  otba- 
white  stone,  or  hard  cement;  and  where  tfai» 
outer  crust  has  fallen  off,  or  been  destroyed 
as  is  die  case  in  most  instances,  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  inscriptions  which  were  upcm  then 
have  of  course  disappeared  also,  and  we  faav^ 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  source  of  a  tssc  ex- 
tent of  information,  upon  an  infinite  variety  ci 
matters.    These  inscriptions  only  remain  in  o^^ 
where  the  structures  they  illustrate,  were  btiiU 
of  some  massive  and  solid  substance.     The  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  Rome  are  almost  all  nakc^ 
and  uncultivated,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
ground,  or,  more  probably,  as  I  take  it,  to  ti^ 
circumstance  that  the  city  contains  a  very  soifti 
proportion  of  men  who  live  bv  the  labonr  cr 
their  hands.    As  I  was  coming  here,  I  passed  oo 
the  road  a  number  of  conntrvmen,  making  tbetr 
way  from  the  Orisons  and  Savoy,  to  obcsia 
some  employ  in  the  vineyards  and  eardens  about 
Rome,  and  they  told  me  that  this  was  dieir 
mode  of  obtaining  their  livelihood.    The  city  is 
nothing  but  court  and  nobility;  everybody  in 
it  participates  in  die  universal  tone  of  ecclesiss- 
tical  idleness.    There  is  no  trading  street  to  be 
seen,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  one  or  two  in  die 
suburbs:  there  is  nothing  but  palaces  and  palace- 

Sounds.    They  have  no  Rue  de  la  Harpe  or 
ue-St.  Denis  here ;  I  was  reminded  of  nothine: 
at  Paris  but  the  Rue  de  Sense,  or  the  Quai  d«$ 
Angttstins.    There  is  hardly  any  difference  dis- 
cerniUe  between  a  holiday  and  a  work-day ; 
all  the  week  through  there  is  somethine  or 
other  going  on,  in  the  way  of  festival  or  show, 
and  as  great  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  one  day 
as  on  another:    the  whole  population  seeais  • 
made  up  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  ladies  riding 
about  in   carriages,  and   forming  processions, 
and  of  idle  sight-seers  looking  at  them.    We 
got  back  by  bed- time  to  | 

Rome,  15  miles.  On  the  IQth  Mareh,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  try  one  of  the  Roman  vapour- 
baths,  and  went  to  that  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 
considered  the  best:  I  was  treated  with  tole- 
rable respect  and  attention,  though  1  went  there 
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unattended.    There  is  no   objection  to  your 
taking  a  female  friend  with  yoa  into  your  bath- 
room ;    the  lady  being,  like  yoarself,  waited 
upon  by  male  attendants.    At  this  place  I  had 
nicntioned  to  me  the  material  for  making  the 
depilatory  generally    used    here :    it  consists 
simply  of  two  parts  hot  lime  and  one  part 
arsenic,  which  being  applied  to  the  hair  you 
desire  to  remove,  accomplishes  the  object  in 
leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     On  the  17tb,  I 
had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted  for  five  or 
six   hours,  but  in  a  tolerably  mild  form ;  and 
soon  after  I  passed  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  the 
kernel  of  a  pine^apple,  and  much  the  same 
shape.    There  were  roses  and  artichokes  to  be 
had  here  in  plenty  at  this  time ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  did  not  find  the  weather  at  all  too  warm, 
and  wore  just  the  same  clothes  and  covering  as 
when  at  home.    They  have  less  fish  than  we 
have  in  France;  and  as  to  their  pike,  they 
are  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  none  but  the 
poorer  people  ever  touch  them.    They  have 
soles  and  trout,  but  in  no  great  quantity ;  and 
barbel,  which  are  excellent,  and  much  larger 
than   those  you  get  at  Bordeaux, — ^but  then 
they  are  dear.     Dorees  ace  held  in  ver^  great 
estimation  here,  as  are  their  mullet,  which  are 
a  great  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and  somewhat 
firmer.    The  oil  here  is  excellent,  and  leaves 
«ione  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  the  throat, 
which  I   experience    elsewhere    after    taking 
much  of  it.    They  have  fresli  mpes  all  the  year 
round ;  at  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of 
fine  bunches  hanging  from  the  vines.    The  mut- 
ton is  very  bad,  and  is  scarcely  thought  anything 
of.    On  the  18th  the  Portuguese  ambassador  did 
homage  to  the  Pope,  on  belialf  of  King  Philip,^ 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     It  was  the  same 
ambassador  who  attended  at  this  court  to  repre- 
sent the  late  king,  and  the  States  in  opposition 
to  King  Philip.   On  my  retom  from  St.  Peter's, 
I  met  a  man  who  mentioned  two  curious  things : 
that  the  Portoguese   paid  their  homage    in 
Passion-week ;  and  that  on  thu  particular  day 
the  Pope's  visitation  was  to  the  churoh  of  St. 
John  Porta  Latifta,  in  which  chnreh  a  party 
of  Portuguese,  some  ^rears  ago,  entered  into  a 
very  extraordinary  society.    They  married  one 
another,  man  -to  man,  before  the  altar,  with 
the  same  ceremonies  that  we  observe  at  our 
marriages;   received  the  sacrament  together; 
read  the  same  marriage  service,  and  then  went 
to  bed  and  lived  together.    The  Romans  re- 
marked hereupon  that,  as,  in  the  other  conjunc- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  it  is  marriage  alone 
that  makes  the  connection  lawful,  so  these 
worthies  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
other  connexion  might  be  legitimized  in  like 
manner,  by  preluding  it  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  cbureh.   Eight  or  nine  Portuguese,  belong- 
ing to  this  respectable  community,  were  after- 
wards burnt     I  was  present  at  the  homage. 
A  salvo  was  fired  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo 
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and  from  the  palace,'  and  the  ambassador  was 
escorted  by  the  Pope*s  trumpeters,  drummers, 
and  archers.     I  did  not  go  to  see  the  ceremony 
inside.    The  Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was 
seated  in  an  opposite  wiudow,  dressed  in  his 
stete  robes,  said  he  had  been  invited  to  witness 
a  grand  assemblage ;  but  that  in  his  country, 
when  they  spoke  of  troops  and  horses,  they 
always  meant  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand ; 
and  he  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  affair,  as  I 
learnt  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  converse  with  him,  by  an  interpreter. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  at  vespers,  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  churehes,  a  boy,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  altar,  cloUied  in  a  large  robe  of  new 
blue  tafieta,  with  a  crown  of  olive  round  his 
head,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  white 
wax  taper.    It  was  a  lad  of  about  nfteen,  who 
had  that  day,  by  the  pope's  order,  been  libe- 
rated from  the  prison,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  for  killing  another  boy  of  his  own 
age.    At  St.  John  Latran  there  is  to  be  seen 
some  transparent  marble.'    Next  day,  the  pope 
made  the  visitation  of  the  seven  churehes.    He 
wore  white  boots,  with  a  cross  on  each  foot 
made  of  leather,  still  whiter  than  the  boots 
themselves.    He  has  generally  with  him  a  Spa- 
nish horse,  a  hackney,  a  mule,  and  a  litter,  all 
harnessed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  oii  this  occasion  the  horse  was  not  present. 
His  squire,  M'ho  awaited  him  at  the  bottom  of 
St.  Peter's  stairs.. had  two  or  three  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  in  his  hand,  but  the  pope  would  not  have 
any  of  them  put  on,  and  got,  instead,  into  his 
litter,  in  which  I  observed  there  were  two  scar- 
let hats,  nearly  of  the  same  pattern,  hanging 
against  the  sides  on  naib.    The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,   they  returned   me  my  Essays, 
marked  with  the  ex  purgaiOy  suggested  by  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  monks.    The  Maestro 
del  Sacro  Pulasso  had  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  report 
made  him  by  a  French  monk,  for  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  our  language  himself ;  he 
was  so  well  satisfied,  however,  with  the  expla- 
nations I  gave  upon  every  article  objected  to 
by  the  Frenchman,  tliat  he  left  it  to  my  con- 
science to  correct  what  I  should,  on  considera- 
tion, see  was  in  bad  taste.     I  begged  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  had  appointed 
to  read  the  book,  rather  than  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  me ;  for  I  told  him  that  as  several  of  the 
points  which  were  objected  to,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  word  fortune,  the  quoting  heretical  poets, 
the  apology  for  the  Emperor  Juliaq,  the  re- 
mark as  to  people  who  are  at  prayers  being 
exempt  from  vicious  inclinations  at  the  time ; 
iiemy  the  opinion  that  all  punishment  beyond 
the  infliction  of  simple  death  is  cruelty ;  item, 
as  to  the  edacation  of  children ;  that  in  these, 
and  several  other  points,  I  had  expressed  my 
firm  opinion,  and  that  neither  when  I  wrote 
them,  nor  now^  did  I  regard  them  as  errors ; 
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and,  as  to  a  number  of  other  points,  I  denied 
that  the  censor  had  at  all  understood  my  mean- 
ing.    The   Maestro^   who    is   a  clever  man, 
entered  very  much  into  my  viewp,  and  gave  me 
to   understand   that  he  was  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  insisting  upon  these  emendations ; 
and  he,  moreover,  went,  in  my  presence,  into 
an  able  argument,  in  my  behalf,  with  another 
|ierson,  also    an    Italian,   who  supported  the 
views  of  the  censor.    They  kept  back  my  copy 
of  the  History  of  the  Swiss,  the  French  trans- 
lation, merely  because  the  translator  is  a  he- 
relic  ;   his  name,  it  is  true,  no  where  appears 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  amazing  bow  familiarly 
they  seem  to  know  the  names  and  places  of 
pretty  well  all  the  men  among  us  who  have 
made  themselves  in  any  way  noticeable ;  the 
iM'st  of  it  was,  tliat  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
book,  than  tliey  told  me  oflf-hand,  that  the  pre- 
face was  condemned.    The  same  day,  in  the 
cl lurch  of  St.  John  Latran,  instead  of  tne  Peni- 
tentiaries, who  usually  perform  this  office  in 
the  churches,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal   Sl 
Sixtus,  who  was  seated  in  a  corner  of  the 
church,  touched,  with  a  long  wand  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  tlie  heads  of  all  the  passers-by, 
men  and  women,  looking  at  each  more  or  less 
smilingly  and  graciously,  according  to  tlicir  re- 
spt^tive  quality  and  beauty.     On  Wednesday, 
in  IIoly-we(;k,  I  went  the  round  of  the  seven 
churches,  before  dinner,  in  company  with  M. 
de  Foix:  it  took  us  about  five  hours.     I  dont 
understand  why  some  people  should  be  so  scan- 
d;Uized  at  heanng  Uie  vices  of  individual  pre- 
lutes  ooniniented  on,  when  they  are  well  known 
to  the  public ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  both  at  St. 
John  Latran  and  at  tlie  church  of  tlie  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  I  saw  stories,  written  in 
detail  on  conspicuous  places,  about  Pope  Sil- 
vester tlie  Second,  as  discreditable  as  any  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  circuit  of  the  city,  on  the  one  ude  of 
the  river,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
Porta  San  Paulo,  may  be  made,  as  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  about  three  hours  and  a. 
quarter,  riding  at  a  quiet  pace ;  and  the  portion 
of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  may  be  compassed  in  the  same  way  in 
somewhat,  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Among 
t)ther  entertainments  that  Rome  provided  me 
withal,  in  Lent,  were  the  sermons.  There  were 
excellent  preachers  to  be  heard  every  day,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  converted  cabbi,  who  ad- 
dresses the  Jews  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  ^e 
quarter  called  the  Trinity.  There  are  sixty  Jews 
always  present,  who  have  agreed  to  hear  his 
reasonings.-  This  man  was  a  very  noted  doctor 
among  them ;  and  from  their  own  arguments, 
from  their  own  rabbis,  and  from  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  he  confutes  their  tenets ;  and  he  b 
.  amazingly  versed  in  the  deep  learning,  and  the 
various  languages,  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  his  task.  There  was.  another 
preacher,  who  preached  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinal^  named  Father  Toledo,  a  man  of  rare 
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knowledge  and  ability ;  anotber,  a 

ancnt  and  popular  man,  who   pi  etched  be£ar> 
le  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  m  masterly  oo^asas . 
of  language ;  both  the  latter  are  jenits.     *1  - 
amazing  what  a  position  this  society  basatta' 
throughout  Christendom  ;  never,  I  believe, 
there  any  community   amonffsl   os  tbat 
occupied  so  high  a  place,  or  that  ever  prod 
such  immense  effects  as  these  will  do,  if 
plans  are  not  interrupted.     They  oocop^  v-^. 
nigh  all  Christendom,  and  daily  send  foitfi  fr:*" 
amongst  their  body,  great  men  in  erery  ^a^^  •'^ 
greatne:)8.     It  is  the  part  of  oar  aystnn  whic- 
threatens  the  greatest  danger  to  the  heretics  -' 
our  time.    One  of  the  prnchers  jestingly  <u:: 
that  we  turned  our  coaches  into  observatories  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  preTalent  ooco|iat;  jc 
of  the  Roman  population,  high  and  low,  seen:^ 
to  be  lounging  about  in  the  streets,  in  eoaclhtr*. 
on  horseback,  or  -  a- foot ;  they  are   eoastantiy 
going  out,  not  with  any  definite  inteBttoo   f- 
calling  any  where,  bnt  umply  to  pass  throoir** 
one  street  into  another,  and  so  on  ;  and  ^terr 
are  two  or  three  streets  which  are  in  partic«i<«r 
favour,  as  lounging  places.  As  to  my  own  ta>tc. 
I  must  confess  that  the  main  enjoyment  of  tfai> 
way  of  passing  the  time  is  to  look  at  the  lati^^ 
at  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  street,  e^pe^ 
cially  the  courtesans,  wlio  show  themselves  lxt*f  i 
behind  their  blinds  with  such  skilful  graera^ 
ship,  that  it  seems  impossible   not  to  be  at- 
tracted; yet  when,  as  was  often   the  case,  1 
alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  spot,  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  tlie  ladies  whose  appearanct 
had  so  charmed  me,  I  have  often  been   aniaxeii 

to  find   how  much  handsomer  they  had  con- 
triyed  to  seem,  than  they  really  were.     The} 

have  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  letting  yoti 
see  only  their  best  features,  when  yon  are  look 


ing. at  them  from  any  distance ;  they  will  ma- 
nage to  show  only  the  opper  part  of  tlie  face, 
or  the  lower,  just  as  the  one  or  the  other  h 
the  most  favourable,  so  that  in  a  whole  strtpet, 
you  will  not  see  an  ngly  woman  at  a  window, 
whatever  yon  may  find  them  to  be  when  yoa 
come  nearer.    There  is  no  end  to  the  bows  anu 
salutations,  and  gracious  elanoes,  which   an^ 
exchanged  between  these  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men,  who  pass  beneath  their  windows ;  for  one 
of  the   privileges  which  you    obtain   for   the 
crown  or  the  rour  crowns  yon  have  giren  for 
passing  the  night  in  one  of  these  houses  is  that 
of  paying  this  public  court  to  your  fair  hostns 
the  next  day.     Here  and  there  you  see  ladi<^ 
of  (quality  at  the  windows,  but  they  are  easily 
distin^shable  from  their  frail  neighbours.  Th^ 
best  view  yon  have  is  on  horseback  ;  but  tliis 
is  an  equipage  only  adopted  by  poor  devils  like  , 
myself,  or  by  young  ^Uants,  as  a  method  of 
displaying  the  caracolings  of  their  steeds,  and  j 
the  graces  of  their  own  persons.     With  the  ,' 
exception  of  these  latter,  the  upper  cla&.Hs  a'l  j 
ride  m  coaches ;  and  many  of  the  gayer  sort  of  ', 
men,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  la<lies,  ' 
have  little  windows  in  the  roof^  of  tlieircoachts  \  ', 
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^wbich  was  what  tiie  preacber  referred  to,  when 
lie  talked  of  theur  coaches  being  observatories. 
On    Maundy -Thursday,  in  the  morning,  the 
pope,  in  fiili  pontificals,  placed  himself  m  the 
first  portico  ot  St.  Peter's,  on  the  second  flight, 
with  the  cardinals  round  him.  and  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand.     A  canon  of  St  Peter's,who 
stood  on  one  side,  then  read,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  a  bull  in  the  Latin  language,  excommu- 
nicating an    infinite   variety  of  people,  and 
amone  others  the  Huguenots,  bv  that  term, 
and  iQl  the  princes  who  detained  anv  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  Uie  church  ;  at  which  last 
article   the  Uarainals  de  Medici  and  Caraflfa, 
who  stood  close  bv  the  Pope,  lauzhed  heartily. 
The  reading  of  tnts  anathema  taxes  up  a  full 
boor  and  a  half ;  for  every  article  that  tiie  clerk 
reads   in   Latin,  the  Csirdinal  Gonzaga,  who 
stands  on  the  other  side  with  hu  hat  off,  repeats 
in  Italian.    When  the  excommunication  is  fin- 
ished, the  pope  throws  the  lighted  torch  down 
among  the  people;  and,  whether  in  Jest  or 
otherwise,   the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  threw  an- 
other ;  for  there  were  three  of  them  lighted. 
Hereupon  ensues  a  tremendous  struggle  among 
the   people  below,  to  get  even   the  sniullest 
piece  of  this  torch ;  and  not  a  few  hard  blows 
with  stick  and    fist  are    given  and  returned 
in  the  contest.    While  the  curse  is  read,  a 
large  piece  of  black  taffeta  hangs  over  the 
rails  or  the  portico  before  the  pope ;  and  wlicn 
the  reading  is  over,  they  take  up  this  black 
taffeta,  and  exhibit  one  of  another  colour  under 
it;  and  the  pope  then  prono.unces  his  public 
;   blessing  on  all  the  faitnful  members  of  the 
church.     This  same  day,  they  show  the  Ve- 
ronica,  the  Vera  Effigies,  the  representation 
of  a  face,  worked  in  sombre  colours,  and  en- 
closed in  a  frame  like  a  large  mirror ;  this  is 
shown  to  the  people,  with  much  ceremony,  from 
the  top  of  a  pulpit,  about  five  or  six  paces  wide. 
The  priest  who  holds  it.  has  his  hands  covered 
with  red  gloves,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  priests  assisting  him.    Tliere  is  nothing 
regarded  with  so  much  reverence  as  this ;  the 
eople  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth  be- 
ore  it,  most  of  them  with  tears  rolling  do\Vn 
Uieir  cheeks,  and  all  uttering  cries  of  commise- 
ration.   A  woman  who  was  present,  and  who 
tliey  said  was  a  demoniac,  got  into  a  tremen- 
dous fury  on  seeing  this  elngy,  yelling  and 
tlirowing  herself  into  infinite  contortions.    The 
priests  tuke  the  efligy  round  the  pulpit,  and  at 
every  step  or  two,  present  it  to  the  people  who 
are  standing  in  that  particular  direction,  and  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  the  crowd  raises  a  loud 
cry.  Tbey  also  show  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  the  head  of  the  lance,*  en- 
closed in  a  crystal  bottle.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
899eiublage  of  people  is  so  vast,  that  outside  the 
church,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down  the 
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I  The  heiul  of  the  lance  with  which  the  eoldicr,  Longb, 
pierced  \kt  lide  of  our  Saviour. 


streets,  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  heads  of 
men  and  women,  so  close  together  that  it  seems 
as  though  you  could  walk  upon  them.  'Tis  a 
true  papal  court :  the  splendour  and  the  prin^- 
cipal  grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome  consists 
in  these  devotional  exhibitions.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  very  striking  sight  to  witness,  on  these 
occasions,' the  infiuite  religious  fervour  of  this 
people.  ^  In  Rome,  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred religious  societies,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  almost  every  person  of  quality  is  con- 
nected. Some  of  these  establishments  are  ap- 
propriated to  foreigners.  Our  own  kings  belong 
to  Uie  society  of  the  Gonsanon.  All  Uiese  pri- 
vate firatemities  perform  various  religious  cere- 
monies, though  for  the  most  part  onlv  in  Lent. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  they  all  walk  in 
procession,  clothed  in  linen  robes,  each  com- 
pany having  a  difierent  colour,  some  black, 
some  white,  some  red,  some  blue,  some  green, 
and  so  on ;  they  nearly  all  cover  their  faces 
with  their  cowls.  The  most  impressive  sight  I 
ever  saw,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  the  incredible 
number  of  people,  who  thronged  every  square 
and  street,  all  taking  an  earnest  part  in  tite 
devotions  of  the  day.  They  were  flocking  up 
towards  St.  Peter's  all  duv  long,  and  on  the 
approach  of  night  the  whole  city  seemed  in 
flames;  for  every  man  took  part  in  the 
procession  of  each  religious  community,  as  it 
marched  up  in  its  order  towards  the  church, 
bore  a  lighted  flambeau,  almost  universally  of 
white  wax.  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  passed 
before  me  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  of 
these  torches,  at  tlie  very  least,  for,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  the  street 
was  constantly  full  of  this  moving  pageantry, 
marshalled  in  such  excellent  order,  wiui  every 
thing  so  well  timed,  that  though  the  entire  pro- 
cession, as  I  have  said,  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  different  societies,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  yet  not  for  one  moment  did  J 
observe  any  stoppage,  or  gap,  or  interruption. 
Each  company  was  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  chaunted  sacred  songs  as  they  went 
along.  Between  the  ranks,  walked  a  file  of 
penitents,  who  every  other  minute  whipped 
themselves  with  cords ;  there  were  &ye  hundred 
of  these,  at  least,  whose  backs  were  torn  and 
bleeding  in  a  frightful  manner.  This  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  out ;  they  an*  unquestionably  most 
terribly  mangled  and  woundt*d,  yet,  from  tlie 
tranquillity  of  their  countenances,  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  motion  and  of  their  tongue  (for  I 
heard  several  of  them  speaking),  you  would 
have  formed  no  idea  they  were  engaged  even 
in  a  serious  occupation,  to  say  noUiing  of  a 
very  painful  one,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
lads  of  but  twelve  or  thirteen  yean  old.  As 
one  of  them,  a  mere  child,  with  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  unmoved  countenance,  was  pass- 
ing just  close  to  where  I  stood,  a  young  woman 
near  me  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  at  the 
wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself^  on  which 
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be  turned  roand  and  said,  with  a  laugh :  Basta^ 
dis»e  chefo  questo  per  U  lid  peccati,  nan  per  U 
miei^  Not  only  do  they  exhibit  no  appear- 
ance of  pain,  or  of  being  reluctant  thns  to  man- 
gle themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  it ;  or,  at  ail  events,  they  treat  it 
with  such  indifference  that  you  hear  them 
chatting  together  about  other  matters,  laugh- 
ing, running,  jumping,  and  joining  in  the  shouts 
of  the  rest  ot  the  crowd,  as  if  nothing  ailed 
tliem.  At  certain  distances,  there  are  men  walk- 
ing with  theui,  and  carrying  wine,  which  they 
every  now  and  then  present  to  the  penitents ; 
some  of  whom  take  a  mouthful.  They  also 
give  them  sugar-plums.  The  men  who  carry 
the  wine,  at  certain  intervals,  moisten  with  it 
the  ends  of  the  penitents'  whips,  which  are  of 
cord,  and  get  so  clotted  with  gore  that  they  re- 
(luire  to  be  wetted  before  they  can  be  untwisted. 
Sometimes  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  sufferers' 
wounds.  From  the  shoes  and  the  breeches  worn 
by  these  penitents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  persons  quite  of  the  lower  class,  who, 
at  all  events  the  mater  number  of  them,  let 
tliemselves  out  for  this  particular  service.  I  was 
told,  indeed,  that  the  shoulders  were  protected 
by  some  flesh-coloured  covering  ,and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  and  wounds  was  arti- 
ficial ;  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
cuts  and  wounds  were  quite  real,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  pain  must  have  been  very  severe ; 
and,  besides,  where  is  tlie  merit  of  these  peni- 
tential exhibitions,  if  tliey  are  merely  a  trick 
and  imposition?  There  are  several  other  re- 
markable features  in  this  procession,  which  I 
cannot  stay  to  describe.  After  one  company 
has  seen  el  Visa  SantOj  the  Sacra  Effigies,  it 
moves  on,  and  sives  place  to  another  company, 
and  so  on.  The  Itulies,  on  this  occasion,  are 
at  liberty  to  go  about  as  they  please,  and  the 
streets  all  night  long  are  full  of  them ;  they  are 
almost  all  on  foot.  The  church  that  looks  finest 
on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Santa  Rotonda,  by 
reason  of  its  illuminations.  It  is  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  moving  lamps,  wliich  keep 
turning  about  all  night  long.  On  £aster-£ve, 
I  went  to  see,  at  St.  John  Latran,  the  heads 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  which  are  exhibited 
here  on  that  day.  The  heads  are  entire,  with 
the  hair,  flesh,  colour,  and  beard,  as  though 
they  still  lived ;  St.  Peter  has  a  long  pale  face, 
with  a  brilliant  complexion,  approaching  the 
sanguine,  with  a  grey,  peaked  beard,  and  a  papal 
mitre  on  his  head ;  St.  Paul  is  of  a  dark  com- 

{)lexion,  with  a  broader  and  fuller  face,  a  large 
lead,  and  thick  grey  beard.  These  heads 
stand  in  a  recess,  some  way  above  you.  When 
they  are  shown,  the  people  are  called  together 
by  the  rinsing  of  a  bell,  and  a  curtain  is  then 
slowly  pulled  down,  behind  which  you  see  the 
heads,  placed  side  by  side.    The  time  allowed 


*  "  Pihaw)  tel)  her  I'm  not  doiof^  this  for  mj  own  tint, 
bat  for  here."  Montaigne**  Italian  u  never  the  moat  cor- 
reet  in  the  world. 
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for  viewinff  theniy  is  tluat  in  whidi 
peat  an  Ave  Maria^  aad   tbeo   the   enrtaia  s 
again  raised ;  shortly  afler  the  cmtaa 
and  onoe  more  aacenda;  and  this  is 
thrice;  so  as  to  afford   every  one 
opportunity  of  seeing.     This  exhifc 
place  four  or  Aye  timea  in  the  oourae  of  the  dAj. 
The  recess  19  abont  a  pike's  length  sboTC  }%m. 
and  there  is  a  thick  iron  grating  belbne  tk 
heads.    Several  lighted   tapers   aie  plaeed  ii 
fipont  of  them,  ou&de  the  reces^  bat  stiU  ym 
cannot  very  well  distingaish  the  particiilBr  fn- 
tures.    At  least,  I  oonui  no^  and  I  saw  tbem 
two  or  three  times.    There  vras  a  bright  pc^ 
over  the  fiices,  which  mskle  them  look  soae 
thing  like  our  masks. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  M.  Makk^ 
nat,'  who  was  then  at  Rome,  asked  mj  opiaice 
as  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  peopk 
there,  more  particularly  as  to  religion ;  and  be 
found  Uiat  my  opinion  entirely  ooiacided  witli 
his  own :  namely,  that  the  lower  classes  are. 
beyond  comparison,  more  devout   in    Fiasoe 
than  here ;  but  that  the  richer  people,  espe- 
cially the  courtiers,  are  somewhat  less  so.     Ht 
told  me,  that  whenever  he  beard   it  said,  «^ 
he  often    did,   particularly  by    Spaniards,  of 
whom  there  are  a  great  number  in  his  societj. 
that  France  was  sunk  in  heresy,  he  alvay* 
maintained  that  there  were  more  truly  reIigioa« 
men    in  Paris  alone,  than  in  all   Spaia   pai 
together. 

The  boats  here  are  drawn  np  the  Tiber,  br 
ropes  attached  to  three  or  four  pair  of  bu  Adoes^ 
as  the  case  may  be.     As  to  the  air  of  Rome. 
I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may  thiui 
of  it,  but  I  found  it  extremely  pleasant  ami 
healthy.    The  Sieur  de  Vielart  said  he  had  ]mi 
his  tendency  to  head-ache  here;  which  wodd 
seem  to  corroborate  the  popular  notion  that 
Rome  is  bad  for  the  feet  and  ^ood  for  the  head. 
There  is  nothing  more  injunous  to  my  health  | 
than  ennui,  and  idleness;  here  I  had  always 
some  occupation,  if  not  altogether  as  plessaac  < 
as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  very  well  aaswer- 
ing  the  purpose  of  relieving  me  from  any  ac- 
cess of  tedium ;  such  as  looking  at  the  anti-  ■ 
qui  ties,  and  walking  through  the  vineyards,  ' 
which  here  assume  the  form  oi  pleesure-grooods,  1 1 
and  are  places  of  singular  beauty ;  and  here  . 
I  first  learnt  how  much  art  can  do  in  trans-  '| 
forming  rugged,  hilly,  and   uneven  spots  into 
delightful  g^ens,  which  even  borrow  an  in- 
finity of  graces,  not  known  among  us,  from  the 
very  irregularity  of  the  surface.    Amongst  the 
handsomest    of   tliese   pleasure-grounds,   are 
those  of  Cardinal  D'Este,  at  Monte  Cavalio ; 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  on  the  Palatine  Mount ; 
of  the  Cardinals  Ursino,  Sforza,  and  Medici ; 
that  of  Pope  Julius;   that  of  Madame;'  the 
gardens    ot    Famese,    and    of   the   Cardinal 


*  The  celebrated  jeaait,  vhom  Montaigne  ebo  bmi  et 
Epemey. 

>  So  celled  from  herioff  belonged  to  Uademe  Mtigeoitc, 
Duchcea  of  Perme. 
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JEiiario  atTraxiBtevere:  and  that  of  Cesio,  oat- 
Bide   the    Porta  del  Popolo.    These  beautiful 
epota  are  open  to  whomsoeyer  chooses  to  visit 
tuem,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  there, 
and  even  sleep  there  with  your  mistress,  when 
the  proprietor  is  not  there,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  :    there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  passing  the 
time    there,  either    in   listening    to  sermons, 
which  are  always  going  on,  or  to  controversial 
diacasttons ;  or  to  chat  with  some  bona  roboj 
on  which  occasions  I  have  sometimes  been  put 
out^  by  finding  that  they  charge  as  dear  for 
their  convenatioa  (which  was  what  I  mostly 
iBvanted,  for  I  liked  to  hear  their  sharp  tongues 
at  work)  as  they  do  for  the  other  favour,  and 
are    even  more  chary  of  it.    These  various 
amusements  sufficed  to  keep  me  in  occupation ; 
and  neither  in-doors  nor  out,  was  I  ever  troubled 
with  melancholy,  which  is  death  to  me,  or  with 
any  feeling  of  annoyance.    So  you  see,  this  is 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  at ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
while  I  was  at  Rome,  I  only  saw  it  in  a  general 
and  public  sort  of  way,  as  any  obscure  stranger 
might  have  done :  if  I  had  stayed  long  enough 
to  see  more  of  Rome,  as  it  is  seen  ana  enjoyed 
by   its    own   population,  I  cannot   tell    how 
much  move  delighted  1  might  not  have  been. 
On  the  last  of  March,  I  had  an  attack  of 
cholic,  which  lasted  all  night,  but  was  not  very 
severe ;   it  stirred  up  my  stomach,  however, 
very  much,  and  made  my  water  sharper  than 
usual.     I  passed  some  laree  gravel,  and  two 
stones*    On  Low  Sundav,  I  saw  the  ceremony 
of  the  Virgin's  alms.    The  pope,  on  this  occa- 
sion, beside  his  usual  train,  has  twenty-five 
horses  led  before  him,  richly  caparisoned  in 
cloth  of  ^old,  and  ten  or  twelve  mules  decorated 
with  crimson  velvet;  each  of  these  animals 
being  led  by  one  of  the  pope's  lacqueys  on  foot. 
His  own  litter  was  also  covered  with  crimson 
velvet.    He  was  immediately  preceded  by  four 
men  on  horseback,  each  beanng,  at  the  end  of 
a  truDcheon,  also  covered  with  red  velvet,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold,  a  red  hat :  he 
himself  rode  on  a  mule^  as  did  the  cardinals 
I  who  followed  him,  all  apparelled  in  their  robes 
I  \  of  state :  the  tails  of  which  were  fastened  with 
taffs  to  theur  mule's  bridle.    The  virgins  were 
a  ttundred  and  seven  in  number,  and  each  was 
accompanied  by  an   elderly  female   relation. 
AfW  ms»,  they  left  the  church,  and,  forming 
in  procession,  filed  off.    As  they  left  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  this  ceremony 
takes  place,  each  kisses  the  pope's  feet,  and 
he,  after  blessing  them,  |^ves  to  each  with  his 
own  band,  a  pnrse  of  white  damask,  containing 
an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.    It  is  understood,  that  all  the  girls  who 
present  themselves,  are  abont  to  be  married,  and 
come  here  for  their  mairiaga  dowry,  which  is 
thirty -five  crowns  a  head,  besides  a  white 
dress,  which  each  has  presented  to  her  on  the 
occssiou,  and  which  is  worth  five  crowns  more. 
Their  Isces  are  covered  with  white  linen  veils. 


which  have  only  an  opening  for  them  to  see 
out  at 

One  of  the  ereat  advantages  of  Rome,  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  least  exclusive  cities  in  the 
world  ;  a  place  where  foreigners  at  once  feel 
themselves  the  most  at  home ;  in  fact,  Rome  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  city  of  strangers.  Its 
sovereign  is  sovereign  also  over  entire  Christen- 
dom ;  bis  jurisdiction  generally  subjects  to  his 
authority  all  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are, 
even  in  their  homes  in  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  in  Rome  itself;  and  as  to  all 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  bis  court,  the  con- 
sideration as  to  whence  they  came,  is  of  no  sort 
of  weight  The  free  government  of  Venice, 
and  the  advantages  for  trade  there,  crowd  it 
with  strangers ;  but  they  all  have  the  effect  of 
not  being  at  home  there.  Here,  they  have  all 
got  charges,  offices  and  places ;  at  least,  all  sucli 
as  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  church  : 
for  this  is  the  throne  of  the  ecclesiastical  class. 
You  may  see  quite  as  many,  if  not  more, 
foreigners  at  Venice  (as  to  the  number  of  fo- 
reigners in  France,  or  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  it  does  not  at  all  come  into  com- 
parison), but  resident,  domiciled  foreigners,  are 
far  more  numerous  here.  The  common  people 
take  no  more  notice  of  our  fashion  of  dress,  or 
of  the  Spanish  or  German,  than  they  do  of 
their  own ;  and  you  hardly  come  across  a  beg- 
gar that  does  not  ask  you  for  charity  in  your 
own  language. 

I  set  ul  my  wits  to  work  to  obtain  the  title 
of  Roman  citizen,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  its 
former  dignity,  and  the  once  sacred  character 
of  its  auUiority.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  I  succeeded,  at  least,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  grandees'  favour,  and 
without  even  mentioning  the  subject  to  any 
Frenchman.  The  authority  of  the  pope,  how- 
ever, was  called  into  requisition  by  toe  medium 
of  Philippe  Mussottt,  his  major-domo,  who  had 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  me,  and  exerted 
himself  very  zealously  in  my  behalf.  The 
favour  was  granted  me  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1581,  and  1  received  the  official  document  on 
the  5th  of  April,  couched  in  the  same  compli- 
mentary terms  that  were  addressed  on  the  like 
occasion  to  the  Signer  Jacomo  Buoncompag- 
none,  Duke  of  Sero,  the  pope's  son.  'Ti»  an 
empty  title ;  but  yet  I  felt  infinite  delight  in 
having  obtained  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  I  left  Rome,  very  eariy 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  Tibur- 
tina,  and  proceeded  along  a  tolerably  level 
road,  with  corn-fields  on  each  side,  but,  like 
the  other  approaches  to  Rome,  with  but  very 
few  habitations  to  be  seen.  I  passed  the  river 
Teverone,  the  ancient  Anio,  first  over  the 
bridge  of  Mammolo,  and  then  over,  the  bridge 
of  Locan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
On  this  bridge  there  are  some  old  inscriptions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  quite  le^^ible.  You 
pass  three  old  Roman  tombs  on  this  roadt  but 
there  are  no  other  traces  of  antiquity,  and  but 
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very  little  of  the  old  Roman  pavemeDt ;  yet 
tliis  is  the  Fia  Wmrtina.  I  got  by  dinner- 
time to 

Tivoli,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tiburtum,^  a  town  seated  on  the  very  roots  of 
tlie  mountains,  just  where  the  first  rise  takes 
place,  so  that  the  views  from  it,  and  the  situa- 
tion itself,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque ; 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  over  a  vast  plain, 
with  that  fine  old  Rome  full  in  the  distance. 
Before  you  tlie  eye  reaches  as  &r  as  the  sea^; 
behind  von  rise  the  mountains.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  iTeverone,  which  river,  just  at  this  place, 
takes  a  tremendous  leap  from  the  high  ground 
down  into  a  bason  of  rock,  five  or  sir  hundred 
paces  below,'  and  then  fiows  on  into  the  plain, 
where,  after  infinite  meanderings,  it  joins  the 
Tiber,  a  little  above  the  town.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  tlie  famous  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Fermra ;  a  fine  work,  but  incomplete 
in  many  of  its  parts ;  nor  does  the  present  Car- 
dinal have  anything  done  towards  fintshinp;  it. 
I  examined  every  feature  with  great  attenUon ; 
and  I  would  attempt  to  give  some  description  of 
the  place  here,  bui  there  are  already  accounts  of 
it  in  books,  and  representations  of  it  in  pictures. 
The  water^works  here,  which  send  forth  an 
infinite  number  of  streams  on  your  touching 
only  one  spring,  and  that  at  a  good  distance, 
I  had  seen  elsewhere  during  my  iourney,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Augusta,  as  1  Lave  mentioned 
There  is  a  real  organ,  which  plays  real  music, 
though  always  the  same  tune,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  means  of  water,  which,  falling 
in  a  large  body,  and  with  a  sudden  descend 
into  a  round,  arched  cave,  strikes  u|>on  the  air 
in  it,  and  compels  it  to  make  its  exit  through 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which  are  thus  supplied 
with  wind.  Another  fidl  of  water  turns  a  broad 
wheel,  furabhcd  with  teeth,  so  fixed  in  it  as  to 
strike  in  due  order  the  keys  of  the  organ,  aad 
thus  produce  the  tune  to  which  the  wheel  is 
set ;  and  by  the  same  machinery  thev  imitate 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  In  another  place,  you 
hear  the  notes  of  birds  blended  in  harmony,  an 
artificial  effect,  produced  by  the  same  means, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  as  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  on  touching  a  spring,  you  give  motion 
to  an  artificial  owl.  which  on  presenting  itself 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  causes  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  previous  harmony,  the  litde  birds  being 
supposed  to  have  become  alarmed  at  hb  pre*- 
sence;  then,  on  touching  another  spring,  the 
owl  retires,  and  the  birds  re-commence,  and  ^ou 
can  continue  this  sport  as  lon^  as  you  hke. 
In  one  place,  you  near  a  roarmg  sound,  like 
artillery ;  in  another,  you  are  starded  with  the 
sharper  discharge  of  gun-shots  \  both  of  these 
sounds  beinsp  also  produced  by  water,  which 
falls  into  hollow  places,  and  ejects  the  air.  All 
these  contrivances,  or  similar  ones,  I  had  seen 
elsewhere ;   but  there  was  one  thing  In  par- 


ticular, that  I  had  never  before  observed :  ^^er* 
are  several  large  water- tanks,  or  reservorr^ 
with  a  murgin  of  stone  all  round  theai ;  ov  t^* 
margin  stand  a  number  of  bierh  etcme  pUhx^ 
at  about  four  paces  one  from  tSe  other.  Firti 
the  top  of  these  pillais  the  water  dashes  c^' 
with  great  force ;  but,  instead  of  spootrog  nr 


the  current  discharges  itself  into  the 
These  various  streams  cross  each  other  midv-s'. 
in  the  air,  and  produce  a  cdntinoons  aad  hn-i' 
rain,  which  descends  violently  into  ibe  wafer 
below,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  &llingr  npeo  t 
produce  a  rainbow  well  nigh  as  brilliant  as  ti  i* 
we  see  in  the  skv.    Under  the  palace,  are  c»-r- 
structed  a  number  of  hollow  places  and  s.'r- 
holesy  which  communicate  in  the  hottest  wrather 
a  most  refreshing  coolness  throug^ont  the  ktr^tr 
part  of  the  mansion ;  this  part  of  tbe  stractorr 
IS,  however,  not  quite  completed.     I  saw  seven* 
excellent  statues  here;  especially    a  slcpprB^ 
nymph,  a  dead  nymph,  a  Minerva,  a  modd  o* 
tbe  Adonis  at  the  bisnop  of  Aquino's ;  one  of  tfcf 
bronze  wolf,  and  another  of  the  Voatb  extncbus 
a  thorn,  the  originals  of  which  are  at  tbe  Capi- 
tol ;  another  of  die  figure  of  Comedy,  also  at  ibt 
Capitol ;  one  of  the  Laocoon,  and  another  o: 
the  Antinous,  at  the  Belvidere ;  another  of  ti:r 
Satyr,  at  Cardinal  Sforza's  oountry>seat ;  as- 
other  of  the  new   production,  the   Moses,  tbe 
original  of  which  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Pktro 
in  VinctUa ;  and  another,  of  the   fine   §emak 
figure,  that  lies  at  the  feet  of  Panl  III.  in  the 
new  church  of  St  Peter.    These  are  the  statncs 
that  pleased  roe  most  at  Rome.     A  very  os- 
tdral  comparison  arises  in  the  mind  bet  wees 
this  place  and  Pratollno.     In  the  variety  mad 
beauty  of  its  grottoes,  the  Florentine  groaods 
infinitely  surpass  the  Ferrarese ;  in  the  abaod- 
ance  of  water,  the  latter  have  the  advantage; 
in  the  variety  of  amusing  and  aereeable  watei^ 
works,  they  are  about  equal ;  if  the  Florentine 
artist,  perhaps,  displays  somewhat  more   ele* 
gance  in  the  arrangement  of  his  details,  the 
Ferrarese  compensates  fortius  by  his  fine  statues  | 
and  the  splendour  of  his  palace.    The  FenareFe, 
in  charm  of  situation  and  beauty  of  prospect 
far  surpasses  die  Florentine ;  and  l  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that,  in  every  respect,  nature  i| 
had  eiven  him  greatly  die  advantage,  were  it , 
not  &at,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  fonn-   ' 
tain,  rising  in  a  small  garden  on  an  eminence,  'I 
the  water  of  which  is  conducted  into  one  of  ihe 
apartments  of  the  palace,  all  the  water  here  is 
river  water,  derived    from  the  Teverone  by 
means  of  a  canal  cut  for  that  purpose.    Weiv 
this  water  as  clear  and  drinkable  as  it  is  otheN 
wise,  the  place,  in  all  natural  qualificatiosN 
would  be  incomparable,  more  especially  from 
its  grand  fountain,  which  is  the  most  extraonit' 
nary  construction,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  ir^ 
kind,  that  ever  I  saw,  here  or  elsewhere.    A ' 
Pratolino,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  water  i- 


1  The  Latin  ntme  it  not  Tiftttrfmn,  Irat  Tibur.  whoM  periormaDce  to  deHffbted  WiImmi  the  p«intcr«  thtt  be 

*  HoDtaugae  re£en  to  th«  celebrated  caacaile  of  TlToli,     raptiuoaalj  exclaimed,  '*  Well  dene,  water,  by  GudI" 
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spriD^  -  water,  which  is  bronght  from  a  good 
diatance  off.    As  the  Teverone  approaches  Ti- 
voli    by  a  rapid  .descent  from  the  mountains, 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  make  use 
of  it   in  the  same  way  that  the  cardinal  has 
done,  80  that  his  water-works  do  not  create  so 
much  surprise,  as  they  would  do,  were  there  no 
similar  pieces  of  art  to  be  seen  about  here.    I 
left  this  place  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  and 
passed,  on  the  right   hand,  an  immense  ruin, 
which    they  say  extends  over  six  miles,  and 
looks  as  big  as  a  town ;  thb  was  the  Pngdium} 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian.     Further  on,  a  sul- 
phurons  stream  crosses  the  road.     Its  borders 
are  all  whitened  with  the  sulphur,  the  smell  of 
which  is  perceptible  for  half  a  league  round ; 
but  they  make  no  use  of  it  medicinally.  In  this 
stream  they  find  small  substances,  formed  of  the 
scum  of  the  water,  which  resemble  our  comfits 
so   much  that  almost  any  one  would  be  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  people  of  Tivoli  form  them 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  sell  them  in  boxes, 
of  which  I  bought  two  at  seven  sous  six  deniers 
each.     There  are  several  antiquities  at  Tivoli, 
»ucli  as  two  termini  of  a  very  early  form,  and 
tiie  rcnmins  of  a  temple,  several  pillars  of  which 
are  still  standing  entire ;  they  say  this  was  the 
temple  of  their  Sybil.     Upon  the  cornice  yon 
can  still  distinguish  five  or  six  large  capital 
letters,  which  it  is  evident  concluded  the  in- 
scription, whatever  it  may  have  been,  for  the 
rest  of  the  wall  on  the  right  is  entire ;  the  ofher 
end  of  the  cornice,  however,  is  broken  ofi^,  so 
that  other  letters  may  have  preceded  these: 
however,  all  that  now  remain  are  :  Ellius, 
L.  F.    I  don't  know  what  the  meaning  is. 
We  returned  in  the  evening  to 

Rome,  fifteen  miles.     I  travelled   all  the 
way  back  in  a  coach,  and,  contrary  to  my  ordi- 
nary experience,  found  myself  very  comfortable 
in  It.     rbev  are    far  more  attentive  to  their 
health  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.     Each  quarter  of  the 
city,  each    street,  nay,  each  portion  of  each 
bouse,  is  marked  by  them  with  some  distinctive 
character  as  regards  health,  and  every  body,  that 
can  at  all  da  so,  changes  his  residence  with 
the  seasons.     Some  gentlemen  keep  up  two  or 
three  palaces,  at  a  very  great  expense,  so  that 
th<  y  may  be  able  to  move  about  from  one  to  the 
otJier,  according  to  the  season  and  their  physi- 
ciuns'  orders.    On  the  16th  of  April,  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  the  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo 
aud  his  colleague,  who  begeed  me  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  censure  of  my  books,  which,  they 
told  Die,  several  Frenchmen  had  since  informed 
them,  exhibited  very  mat  ignorance  and  im* 
bocility ;  they  assured  me  Uiat  they  held  in 
hi|b  honour  and  esteem  my  intentions  and  my 
ability;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  my 
affection  towards    the   church;   adding,  that 


>  The  cooBtrj-hoaM. 

*  Abcat  halfpttit  four,  a.m. 

>  A  Peliah  canUiul,  who  opcnsd  the  procccdingi  of  the 


they  had  such  confidence  in  my  conscientious- 
ness and  candour,  that  they  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  myself  to  omit  or  correct,  in  my 
book,  when  I  wished  to  reprint  it,  what  I 
should,  on  consideration,  think  too  free-spoken  ; 
and  they  referred  me,  among  one  or  two  other 

r»ints,  to  my  treatment  of  the  word  fortune, 
thoueht  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
me.  To  excuse  themselves  for  having  so 
minutely  examined  my  book,  tfnd  condemned  it 
in  some  things,  they  mentioned  several  books, 
written  in  our  own  time,  by  cardinals  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  good  reputation,  which  had  been 
censured  in  like  manner  for  some  of  their  de- 
tails, but  which  censure  was  not  considered  as 
at  all  affecting  the  reputation*  of  the  author,  or 
of  the  book  generally.  In  conclusion,  tney 
entreated  me  to  assist  the  church  by  my  elo- 
quence (these  are  their  mote  de  courtoiaie%  and 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  peaceful  city,  far 
removed  from  tlie  troubles  which  agitated  mv 
own  country.  Both  these  were  persons  high 
in  autliority,  and  eligible  for  cardinals. 

We  had  artichokes,  beans,  and  peas  here,  in 
the  middle  of  March.  In  April,  aayli^ht  be- 
gins at  their  ten  o'clock  f  and,  I  beheve,  in 
the  longest  days,  at  their  nine  o'clock.  About 
this  time,  I  made  acouaintance,  amone  others, 
with  a  Pole,  who  had  been  Cardinal  liosius's' 
most  intimate  friend,  and  who  presented  me 
with  two  copies,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  of 
the  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  up,  givine  an  ac- 
count of  the  cardinal's  death.  The  louger  I 
staid  in  this  city,  the  more  did  I  become  charmed 
with  it ;  I  never  breathed  air  more  temperate, 
nor  better  suited  to  my  constitution.  On  the 
18th  April,  I  went  to  see  the  interior  of  Signer 
John  George  Cesarin's  palace,  which  contains 
a  great  variety  of  rare  antiquities,  more  espe- 
ciuly  the  genuine  busts  of  Zeno,  Pos^idonius, 
Euripides,  and  Cameades,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  thereon  in  very  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters. He  has  also  a  number  of  portraits  of 
the  handsomest  living  Roman  ladies,  among 
others,  that  of  Signora  Clmlia  Fascia  Farnese, 
his  wife,  who,  if  not  the  most  lovely,  is  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  amiable  woman  in  Rome, 
or,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  ■else- 
where.  This  nobleman  claims  to  be  of  the  race 
of  tiie  Cssars,  and  bears  of  right  as  such  the 
banner  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  is  a  very 
rich  man.  His  arms,  have  the  bear  and  the 
column,  and  above  the  column  an  eagle  dis- 
played. 

One  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  is  the  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-houses,  but  tiiese  are  seen  to 
most  advantage  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Wednesday,  10th  of  April,  I  left  Rome  afUT 
dinner,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Mola,  by  Messieurs  dc  Noirinon tiers, 
de  la  Tremouille,  au  Bellay,  and  other  gentle- 


Council  of  Trent,  es  Icfcete  of  Pope  Piiu  IV.  Girsoiy  XIII. 
made  him  Gmnd  PeDitcntiArjr  of  the  Uonum  Church.  Ue 
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men.  On  paastng  this  bridee,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  leaving  on  the  left,  we  high  road  to  Yi- 
terbo,  by  which  we  had  come  to  Rome,  and  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  Tiber  and  the  moan- 
tains.  We  went  along  an  open  and  irregolar 
road,  throiM^h  a  country  unfertile  and  unin- 
habited. We  passed  the  place  called  Prima 
PartOy  the  fint  gate,  at  about  seven  miles  from 
Rome.  Some  say  that  the  walb  of  ancient 
Rome  extended  as  far  as  this,  which,  howeyer, 
does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  likelv.  Along  the 
route,  which  is  the  ancient  Via  Flaminiay  there 
are  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  very  little 
known.    We  got  by  bed- time  to 

Castel-NoYO,  sixteen  miles,  a  small  fortified 
town  belonj^ng  to  the  Colonna  fitmily,  com- 
pletely buned  among  the  hills,  in  a  situation 
that  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  fertile 
passes  through  our  Pyrenean  mountains,  on  the 
road  to  Aiguei-Caudes.  Next  day,  20tb  April, 
we  went  on  through  the  same  hillv  country, 
which,  however,  was  on  both  sides  ot  us  fertile, 
thickly  populated,  and  very  agreeable  in  its 
aspect ;  and  then  descending  into  a  small  val- 
ley, along  which  ran  the  Titor,  we  came  to 

Borguet,*  a  small  castle  and  villaffe  belonging 
to  the  Duke  Ottavio  Famese.  After  dining 
here,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  very 
pleasant  valley,  and  passed  the  Tiber  at  Corde,' 
where  you  still  see  the  large  stone  piers,  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  that  Augustus  built  here, 
to  connect  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  that 
into  which  we  were  now  entering,  with  that 
of  the  Faliscii,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  on,  we  came  to  Otricoli,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia. 
Close  to  this  place,  seated  in  a  very  b^n- 
tiful  spot,  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  very 
large  and  important  structure.  The  scenery  all 
along  this  route,  is  hilly  and  veij  ]^icturesque ; 
and  the  land  seems  exceedingly  fertile,  even  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  ascents.  You  see  houses 
in  every  corner ;  and  we  passed  on  the  way  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  purporting  that  the  pope* 
had  put  this  road  into  commete  repair,  and 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Via  bwmeompagnone, 
after  his  own  patronymic.  This  custom  of  set- 
ting up  inscriptions  to  give  notice  to  posterity 
of  the  share  you  have  had  in  such  works, . 
which  prevaib  very  generally  throughout  Italy 
and  Germany,  acts  ^li  a  very  useful  incentive ; 
for  many  a  man,  who  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  public,  has  been  induced,  by  this  hope  of 
lasting  fame,  to  execute  works  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantage  to  sociaty. 
As  to  the  road  I  was  traversinff,  it  was  now 
available  even  for  coaches  as  far  as  Loretto, 
whereas  before  it  was  almost  entirely  impracti- 
cable.    We  slept  at 

Nami,  ten  miles,  Nanda  in  Latin,  a  small 


1  Botghetto. 

*  Orta. 

*  Oftgofy  ZIII. 


town  belonging  to  the  Holy  See,  hmit  on  tU 
summit  of  a  rock,  .at  the  foot  of  ^vbieh  nuts  tlie 
river  Nesra,^  Nar  in  Latin.  One  pavt  of  tbe 
town  looks  over  a  very  bestntifal  |MaiB,  wbere 
this  river  is  seen  making  an  in  finite  variecr 
of  complicated  twistings  and  tnmings.  In  liw 
public  square  there  is  a  very  fine  fount&in.  I 
went  to  look  at  the  church,  where  I  snw 
tapestry,  in  which  the  writing,  both 

r«try,  is  in  the    ancient   French 
could  Dot  learn  whence  this 
all  I  collected  from  my  inquiriea  on   tbie  anb^ect 
was  that  the  people  here  seem  to  have  nn  htr^ 
ditary  attachment  to  our  nation.     The  tmfatr\ 
in  question  represents  the  Paaaion,  and  oecapie- 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nave.    Havine  >^^ 
in  Pliny  an  account  of  a  particular  acirt  ofenrti 
here  which,  he  says,  is  softened  by    beat  aaJ 
dried  by  rain,  I  asked  the  people  about  it,  bat 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  of  tbe  »orL 
About  a  mile  hence  there  are  some  cokl  sf>rin«rv 
which  produce  the  same    effect   as    oar    hot 
springs ;  they  are  used  by  a  few   people,   bed 
have  attained  very  little  note,     llie    ino   we 
were  at  vas  a  very  good  one  for  Italy.     A^> 
had  no  candles,  the  whole  house  being  lighted 
with  oil.     On    the  21st,  very    early    ia    the 
morning,  we  descended   into  aa   exceedingly 
prettv  valley,  watered  by  the   river   Negr% 
which  we  pswed  over  by  a  bridge,  at  the  gace» 
of  Temi.     In  the  public  square  of  this  town, 
wer  saw  a  very  ancient  column  atill  standing. 
I  could  perceive  no  inscription  on  it,  bat  at  it» 
side  is  the  statue  of  a  lion,  beneath  which,  in        i 
old  characters,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Nep-        ' 
tone,  with  a  roughly  carved  representation  oi 
the  god  himself  and  all  hb  train.     In  the  same 
place  there  is  a  pedestal,  which  has  been  set  is 
a  prominent  spot,  on  which  I  read  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  that  '*  to  A.  Pompeius,  A.  F., 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (here  called  Intifr- 
amnia,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Negra, 
that  washes  it  on  one  side,  and  another  stieam 
which  runs  by  it  on  the  other)  have  erected  s 
statue,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  them."    There  is  no  longer  any 
tue,  but  I  judged  that  the  inscription  was 
old,  from  the  use  of  the  diphthong  in 
and  similar  words.    This  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
singularly  well  placed.  On  the  one  side,  whence 
we  had  approached  it,  there  is  a  very  charming 
and  richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a  large  popu- 
lation, who,  among  otlier  products,  pay  particolar 
attention  to  their  olive  plantations,  which  pre-  | 
sent  a  very  beautiful  appearance.     Every  here 
and  there,  among  the  smaller  hills,  there  rises 
one  of  tolerable  heieht,  which  in  almost  every  I 
instance  is  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of  , ' 
produce  of  various  descriptions,  up  to  the  very  i ' 
summit.    I  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a  > .' 
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attack  of  my  malady,  which  had  now 
lasted  twenty-four  honn,  and  was  getting  to  its 
I  height ;  vet,  for  all  my  pain^  I  could  not  help 
I  feeliDfl^  aelighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
j  SbortTy  after  leaving  Temi,  we  found  ouneWes 
I  more  decidedly  entering  upon  the  Apennines, 
)  and  then  we  began  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
I  the  advantages  of  the  ejccelfent  new  road  that 
the  pope  has  formed  here,  at  such  expense  and 
labour.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  road  all  along,  did  the  repairs  and  im- 
provenients  by  their  forced  labour;  but  they  do 
not  complain  so  much  of  having  been  obliged 
to  work  without  being  paid  for  i^  as  they  do  at 
being  compelled  to  give  up  pieces  of  fertile  and 
cultivated  land,  where  these  were  required  for 
forming  the  new  road.  On  our  right  we  noticed 
a  bill,  with  a  village  on  its  summit.  This  hill 
the  people  here  call  Colle  Scipoli,  and  they  say 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Uastrum  Scipionis. 
The  other  mountains,  which  are  much  higher 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  bvren 
and  rocky.  Following  our  road,  which  lay 
between  these  and  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
we  reached 

Spoleto,  eighteen  miles,  a  celebrated  and 
commodious  town,  seated  amidst  the  mountains. 
We  were  here  called  upon  to  produce  our  certi- 
ficate of  health,  not  on  account  of  the  plague, 
I     which  at  this  time  did  not  prevail  in  any  part 
'     of  Italy,  but  by  reason  of  the  fear  which  the 
people  here  are  in  of  one  Petrino,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  their's,  the  most  noted  robber  now 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  some  tremendous  stories 
are  told.    All  the  places  about  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  surprised  by  this  man  and  his 
band.    There  are  inns  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  road  and  over  the  country ;  and  in 
some  places,  where  there  is  no  regular  house, 
you  will  find  a  hut  formed  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  where  you  can  be  supplied  with  boiled 
eggs,  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.    They   have 
no  butter  here,  usinff  oil  instead,  for  all  pur- 
poses.   On  leaving  the  town,  which  we  did  the 
same  day  afler  dmner,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  valley  of  Spoleto,  as  lovely  a  place  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  about  two  Gascon  leaffues 
broad.    The  mountain  sides  are   every  nere 
and  there  dotted  wiih  houses.    The  road  along 
which  we  were  now  nroceeding  is  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  runs  as  straight  as  a  line.    We  pused  a 
number  of  towns  lybff  on  either  hand,  and, 
amon^  others,  had  anotner  view  of  Temi.  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  notes  upon  Virgil,  says  that  this  is 
the  OHvi  fav^ue  muiticm,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  in  Book  vii.,  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  town  built  upon  a  high  mountain, 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  extends  until  it  reaches 
nearly  half-way ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
is  completed  by  the  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
which  occupy  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent. 
We  got  in  the  evening  to 


St  Foi,  in  Ptoigwd,  ncv  MontalgM's  iwldnea. 


Foligni,  twelve  miles,  a  handsome  town, 
standing  in  a  plain ;  the  general  appearance 
strongly  rembdfed  me  of  St.  Foi,  *  though 
the  surrounding  country  here  is  far  richer, 
and  the  town  itself,  beyond  all  comparison, 
prettier  and  more  populous.  A  streamlet  called 
Topipo  waters  the  place.  This  town  was 
anciently  named  Fuhgnium,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  Fulcinia,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  Forum  Flaminium.  The  inns  on 
this  route  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  in 
France,  except  that  the  horses  can  seldom  get 
any  thing  but  hay  to  eat.  They  have  very 
litUe  fresh  fish  in  these  parts.  Throughout 
Italy,  they  serve  up  the  beans  and  peas  un- 
dressed, and  their  almonds  in  ^jmtn  state,  and 
very  seldom  dress  artichokes.  Their  rooms  are 
floored  with  tiles.  They  guide  their  oxen  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  an  iron  ring,  which  is  passed 
through  the  muzzle  of  the  nose,  in  the  same 
manner  that  buffaloes  are  kept  in.  The  car- 
rier^ mules,  which  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
very  fine,  are  not  shod  in  front  in  our  fashion, 
but  wear  round  shoes,  bigger  tlian  the  feet,  and 
auite  encompassing  them.  Every  here  and 
there  you  meet,  on  the  road,  monks  who  give 
holy  water  to  travellers,  and  expect  alms  in 
return  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  boys,  who 
run  along  by  your  side,  begging  charity,  and 
promising  to  say  for  you,  in  return,  an  infinity 
of  patemoMterSf  on  tue  beads  which  they  carry 
and  hold  out  to  you  as  a  proof  of  their  good 
fiuth.  The  wines  are  very  indifferent.  The 
next  morning,  soon  after  resuuiine  our  jour- 
ney, we  left  the  beautiful  valley  I  spoke  of, 
and  proceeded  up  the  mountains^  where,  how- 
ever, we  at  intervals  came  upon  other  valleys, 
more  or  less  agreeable.  For  the  mater  part  of 
the  morning,  we  were  never  tired  of  gazing  at 
the  lovely  scenery  which  presented  itself  ou 
either  side  of  us;  in  every  direction  you  see 
hills  completely-  covered  with  fine  fruit-tree? 
and  corn-fields,  even  in  spots  so  abrupt  and 
precipitous  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  any 
norses  or  oxen  could  ever  ^t  there ;  between 
these  hills  meander  charming  valleys,  watered 
by  an  infinity  of  streams,  and  with  so  many 
villages  and  single  cottages  scattered  about, 
that  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Florence,  but  for  the  entire  absence 
of  palaces  and  the  better  sort  of  houses,  and 
that,  near  Florence,  the  land  is  mostly  unculti- 
vated, whereas  here  not  one  single  inch  of 
ground  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  more  favourable  to  the  landscape, 
which  so  excited  ray  admiration  here.  Very 
freqaendy,  at  a  great  height  above  us,  we 
would  see  a  handMme  villa^  perched  on  the 
mountain's  edge;  and  looking  down  iar  be- 
neath OS,  as  it  were  at  the  Antipodes,  the  eye 
fell  upon  another  village,  embosomed  in  a  deep 
valley.  One  circumstance  that  gready  aided 
the  effect  was  that,  behind  these  lertde  and 
smiling  hills,  the  Apennines  showed  their  ruff- 
ged  and  inaccessible  peaks,  whence  we  ocaia 
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discern  those  very  torreuts  rush  foaming  dcwn, 
which,  after  having  exhausted  their  original 
power  and  fury,  modified  themselves  into  the 
gentle  streams  whicli  refreslicd  and  adorned  tlie 
valleys  beneath  us.  Among  the  distant  heights 
we  could  every  now  and  then  discern  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  extent.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  description,  either  on  paper  or  on  canvass, 
could  at  all  convey  to  tne  eye  or  the  mind 
tlie  surpassing  lovelmesa  of  the  scenery.  We 
got  by  dinner-time  to 

La  Muccia,  twenty  miles,  a  small  town  seated 
on  the  river  Ghiento.  After  dinner,  we  went 
on  along  an  easy  road,  running  low  amone  the 
hills;  and  should  have  made  a  longer  day's 
journey,  but  that,  havine  given  our  vetturino 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  is  considered  a  great 
outrage  in  this  country,  as  was  shown  in  the 
affair  of  the  vetturino  who  killed  the  Prince  of 
Tresignano  for  having  struck  him,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  the  man,  1  conceived  somewhat  of 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  be  plotting  some 
miscoief  against  me,  and  so,  contrary  to  my 
first  plan,  which  was  to  go  to  Tolentino,  1 
stopped  to  sleep  at 

Val-Cbimara,  eight  miles,  a  small  village, 
though  the  post-town,  standing  on  the  river 
Chiento.  Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  went  on 
tlirough  the  same  valley  to  Tolentino,  beyond 
which  the  ground  grew  flatter,  and  there  was 
soon  nothing  but  slight  undulations  on  either 
side,  which  gave  the  country  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  Agenois,  where  it  is  prettiest, 
along  the  Garonne ;  except  that,  just  as  in 
Switzerland,  vou  do  not  see  here  any  castles  or 
gentlemen's  nouses,  but  only  villages  or  small 
towns.  The  road,  which  followed  the  river, 
continued  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  and  towards 
the  end  was  paved  with  brids.  We  reached 
by  dinner-time 

Macerata,  eighteen  miles,  -a  pretty  town, 
the  size  of  Liboume,  seated  on  an  eminence 
rising  in  a  cone,  'inhere  are  very  few  fine 
houses  here,  but  among  them  I  remarked  a 
gentieman's  mansion,  built  of  freestone,  the 
walls  of  which  were  all  cut  out  into  points, 
diamond  fashion ;  the  form  of  the  house  alto- 

f ether  was  like  that  of  Cardinal  d'Este  at 
'errara,  and  is  a  construction  which  makes  an 
exceedingly  good  appearance.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town^here  is  a  gate  recently  erected,  on 
whicli  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letters :  "  Porta 
Buoncompagno."  Here  terminates  the  line  of 
road  which  tiie  pope  has  reconstructed.  Tliis 
town  is  tiie  seat  of  the  legate  for  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  In  this  part  of  the  countr}',  they 
boil  all  their  wines  till  at  least  half  the  quantity 
evaporates,  imiL^lning  that  they  concentrate 
the  strt;ngth  and  flavour  of  the  whole  in  the 
portion  which  remains.  It  was  now  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  we  were  approaching  Loretto, 
from  the  extent  to  which  ail  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  people  going  and  coming,  num- 
bers of  whom,  not  merely  single  travellers, 


but  whole  companies  of  rich  men,  were  per- 
forming the  journey  on  foot,  dressed  as  pil— 
grims.  Some  of  these  companies  vrere  preeeoed 
by  a  man  with  a  banner,  and  by  mikower  maa 
bearing  a  crucifix;  and  all  the  persons  eomt^ 
posing,  each  company  were  dressed  alike.  After 
dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  conunon-ftee 
sort  of  country,  but  tolerably  fertile,  exhibit-' 
ing  the  ordinary  proportions  of  rzTer,  hill,  dale, 
and  level  ground,  the  road  itself  being  aliaoiC 
all  the  way  paved  with  bricks  placed  edge- 
wise. We  passed  through  tJie  town  of  ^e- 
canati,  a  long  straggling  place,  beilt  oa  as 
eminence,  whose  turnings  and  twistings  it 
follows  dosely,  and  arrived  in  the  em- 
ing  at 

Loretto,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town,  enclwed 
within  walls,  and  fortified  against  tlie  ineur- 
sions  of  the  Turks.     It  stands    on    a   risinf 
ground,  overlooking  a  fine  plain,  and  beyooa 
this,  at  no  ^reat  distance,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  cir 
Gulf  of  Venice ;  which  indeed  is  so  near  timu 
in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  tlie  Sclavonias 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  e^ulf.     The 
town  altogether  is  exceedingly  well   sitoated. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants,  beyond  tbobe 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  services  of 
devotion ;  or  indirecUy,  as  innkeepers  (whose 
houses  are  iar  from  eligible  places  of  resort), 
and  dealers  in    wax  candles,  images,    beads, 
Agnu8  Dei,  Sahatortf  and  such  coin  modi  ti«-s, 
for  the  sale  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
shops,  handsomely  fitted  up ;  as  may  well   be, 
for  they  drive  an  excellent  trade.     I  myself  got 
rid  of  fifty  good  crowns  in  this  way,  while  I  fras 
there.     The  priests,  the  churcliuien,   and   tlie 
college  of  Jesuits,  all  live  together  in  a  larsre 
modem  palace,  where  also  the  governor  rc^ds, 
himself  a  churchman,  who  has  the  ordering  of 
all  things  here,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
legate  and  the  pope.    The  place  of  devotion  is 
a  small  brick  Louse,  very  old  and  very  moan, 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad.     At  the  heail  of 
this,  is  a  projection,  the  two  »des  of  which  are 
iron  doors,  the  front  consisting  of  a  thick  iron 
grating ;  the  whole  affair  is  exceedingly  coar^ 
and  antiquated,  without  the  slightest  appear* 
ance  of  wealth  about  it.     This  iron  grating 
reaches  across  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and  i 
through  it  you  can  sec  to  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing,' where  stands  the  shrine,  which  occupies 
at^ut  a  fifth  part  of  the  space,  and  is  the  prin-   < 
cipal   object  \vith   the  pious  visitors.      Here!,   i 
against  tne  upper  part  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  seen 
Uie -image  of  our  Lady,   made,  they  say,  of  ' 
wood  ;  all  the  rest  of  tlie  shrine  is  so  covered 
with   magnificent  ex^votos,   the  ofierinn   of 
princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of  Christ-   ' 
endoin,  that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall    < 
discernible,  hardly  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter 
with  gold  aud  silver  and  precious  stones,     it 
was  with  the  utmost  difliculty,  and  as  a  very 
great  favour,  that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant 
place,  large  enough  to  receive  a  small  frame,  in   j 
which  wci*e  fixed  lour  ^Ivtr  figures;  that  of  Our 
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ha.dy,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that  of 
my  daughter.    At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is 
engraved  in  silver :  Michael  Montanus,  Oal- 
his    VascOy  Eques   Hegii    ordinis,   1581  ;^    at 
the  foot  of  my  wife's :  FrancUca  Cassaniana 
turor  f  aud  at  that  of  my  daughter :  Leonora 
Montana  filia  unica ;'  the  figure  of  Our  Lady 
is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  others  are  kneeling 
side  by  side  before  her.     Besides  the  two  doors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  door  into 
the  chapel,  and  as  you  go  in  at  this  door,  you 
may  see  my  offering  on  the  left  hand,  fixed 
against  the  wall,  to  whjch   I   had  it  firmly 
nailed.     I  at  first  had  a  small  silver  chain  and 
ring  attached  to  the  frame,  that  it  might  be 
hung  np  against  the  wall  upon  a  nail,  but  the 
person   who   put   it   up  preferred   nailing  it 
directly  to  the  wall.     In  this    place   is   the 
chimney,  which  you  can  see  on  liftine  up  some 
old  drapery  that  hangs  before  it.     Very  few 
persons  are  permitted  to  enter  this  sanctum; 
indeed  over  the  door,  which  is  covered  with 
metal  plates  richly  worked,  witli  an  iron  grating 
before  it,  there  is  a  notice  forbidding  all  persons 
to  enter  without  ezpreas  permusion  from  the 
governor.     Among  other  richer  presents,  they 
carefully  preserve,  for  the  singularity  of  the 
tiling,  a  large  wax  candle,  which  had  not  long 
before  been  forwarded  there  by  a  Turk,  who 
had  vowed  to  make  this  offering  to  Our  Lady, 
on  an  occasion  when,  finding  himself  in  some  ex- 
treme emergency,  he  was  willing  to  catch  hold 
of  every  strmg  that  he  thought  would  help  him. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  edifice  is  used  as 
a  chapel,  into  which  no  daylight  enters,  except 
what  may  get  in  through  the  grating  of  which 
I  spoke,  close  to  which  the  altar  stands.   There 
is  no  chair,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no  tapestry, 
no  ornament  of  any  sort,  in  this  chapel.     You 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
weapon  in  this  sacred  place  ;  and,  once  within 
its  threshold,  all  distinctions  of  rank  are  for  the 
time  laid  aside.     We  received  the  sacrament  in 
this  chapel,  a  privilege  not  acceded  to  every 
body  ;  there  is  another  place  devoted  to  this 
I  purpose,  for  ordinary  cases,  on  account  of  the 
I   vast  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  com- 
I  inunicate  here.  There  is  such  a  crowd  of  people 
congregating  in  this  chapel  at  all  hours,  that 
ynu  h^  n^  to  be  early  stirring  to  secure  a 
place  there.    It  was  a  German  Jesuit  who  offi- 
ciated when  I  received  the  sacrament.     The 
people  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  even 
a  scratching  of  plaster  from  the  walb ;  if  any 
thine  of  this  sort  were  once  permitted,  there 
would  not  be  one  stone  left  on  another  in  three 
days.    Every  step  in  this  place  is  celebrated, 
for  miracles,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  printed 
accounts ;  there  are  several  quite  recent  cases, 
exhibited  in  the  mishaps  which  have  occurred 
to  persons  who,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
carried  away  some  bit  of  the  building,  even 
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though  bv  the  pope's  consent ;  and  one  little 
bit  of  brick,  that  was  carried  off  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  has  been  brought  back  by 
some  miraculous  agency.    The  little  building 
which  contains  the  shrine  is  surrounded  and 
covered  over  by  a  square  marble  structure  of 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  description :  there 
are  very  few  structures  at  all  comparable  to  it. 
This  structure  again  is  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
church,  around  which  stand  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful chapels   and  funereal  monuments,  and, 
amonff  others,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  (Surdinal  d'Amboise  by  M.  the  Cardinal 
d'Armagnac.    The  square  building  which  en- 
closes the  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  the  choir  of  the 
church  ;  there  is,  however,  a  choir  belonging  to 
the  church,  but  this  is  in  a  comer.    The  whole 
interior  of  the  church  is  hung  with  pictures, 
portraits,  and  historical  pieces  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   There  are  a  great  many  rich  ornaments, 
too,  but  by  no  means  so  many  as  I  should 
have  expected  to  find,  considering  the  great 
fame  this  sacred  edifice  has  for  so  long   a 
period  enjoyed.     I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
many  of  t&e  older  ornaments  are  melted  down 
and  applied  to  other  uses.    The  annual  dona- 
tions in  ready  money  are   estimated  at   ten 
thoBsand  crowns.    There  are  more  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion  here  than  in  anv  place.  I  was 
ever  at.    Whatever  is  lost  here,  whether  money 
or  otherwise,  which  elsewhere  would  be  appro- 
priated by  the  finder,  the  person  who  picks  it 
up  puts  it  into  a  public  open  box,  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  Any-  other  person  maV  there 
go  aud  take  possession  of  it,  without  asKing  or 
being  asked  any  questions,  it  being  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  the  owner. 
While  I  was  at  the  place,  there  were  a  number 
of  things,   beads,  handkerchiefs,  and  purses, 
which  lay  there  ready  for  the  first  person  who 
chose  to  take  them.     Whatever  you  purchase 
here  and  actually  leave  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  the  seller  will  charge  no  profit  upon,  in 
order,  as  the  idea  is,  to  participate  in  the  bles- 
sing which  may  be  obtained  ;  you  only  nay  for 
the  materials:  in  the  same  way,  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  church,  who  are  zealous  and 
active  to  a  degree,  wiH  take  nothing  of  you  for 
confession,  the  sacrament,  and  other  religious 
services,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  pertbnn. 
The  usual  way  is  for  you  to  ^ive  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
your  name  among  the  poor,  when  you  have  left 
the  place.   While  I  was  in  the  Bacrarium^  there 
oame  in  a  man  who  offered  the  first  priest  he 
met  a  silver  cup,  which,  he  said,  he  had  made 
a  vow  of;  and  as  his  vow  was  to  the  value  of 
twelve  crowns,    and    the  cup  had    not   coat 
quite  so  much,  he  paid  over  the  difference  in 
money  to  the  priest,  who  audited   tlie  calcu- 
lation  of  the    value   of   the    cup,    and    the 
balance  remaining,  as  a  matter  due  of  course. 
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•and  haTing  thereby  satisfied  the  donor  that 
he  had  scruimlously  folfiUed  his  tow,  he  led 
him  to  the  shriney  where,  in  his  name,  he 
o&red  the  cap  to  Onr  Lady,  adding  a  short 
prayer,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  common 
box.  Things  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  ererv 
day.  The  gifis  proflbred  are  leoeired  with 
the  utmost  indifference ;  indeed,  it  wonM  seem 
rather  a  matter  of  &Tonr  for  them  to  be  re- 
ceived at  alL  I  stopped  all  Moadav,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  until  after  mass,  wnen  we  left. 
I  have  a  word  to  say  here,  in  celebration  of  a 
place  where  I  mysdf  experienced  very  great 
gratification.  While  I  was  at  Loretto,  there 
was  also  there  Michael  Marteau,  Seigneur  of 
La  Cbapelle,  a  Parisian,  a  very  rich  young 
man,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  large  train. 
From  him  and  irom  his  attendants,  I  hu  a  very 
particular  and  curious  account  of  the  cure  of 
bis  leg.  which  he  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this 
holy  place,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  for 
a  miracie  to  be  more  clearly  made  out  in  all  its 
effects,  than  in  the  account  which  these  neople 
gave.  They  said,  that  all  the  surgeons  or  Paris 
and  Italy  had  entirely  failed ;  the  voung  man 
had  spent  more  than  three  thousiina  crowns  in 
seeking  a  cure,  yet,  for  the  last  three  years, 
his  knee  had  been  gettinj^  worse  and  wt>ne, 
more  swollen,  more  patntnl,  more  inflamed, 
until  at  last  it  threw  him  altogether  into  a 
dreadful  fever.  At  the  time  of  his  cure,  be  had 
taken  no  physic,  or  other  external  remedy,  for 
several  days ;  he  was  lying  asleep  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  cored,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  great  flash  of  light;  he 
awoke  up,  exclaimed  that  he  was  cured,  called 
his  people,  got  up^  and  walked  about  the  room, 
a  thinr  he  nad  not .  done  since  he  was  seized 
with  toe  malady ;  the  swelling  from  that  time 
began  to  subside,  the  withered  and  well  nigh 
dead  skin  to  resume  its  healthy  tone,  and  his 
cure  was  rapidly  compleetd,  without  any  sort 
of  mortal  aid.  He  was  at  this  time  in  perfect 
health,  for  his  cure  took  place  a  month  or  two 
before  the  time  of  which  I  write  now,  and  he 
had  since  that  been  at  Rome,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  with  us.  From  the  account 
which  he  and  his  people  gave,  never  was  there 
a  clearer  case  made  out.  The  miracle  by  which 
the  SantO'Caiti,  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
house  at  Nazareth  in  which  Jesua  Christ  was 
bom,  was  transported  thence,  first  to  Sclavonia, 
then  to  a  place  near  Loretto,  and  lastiv  to 
Loretto  itself,  is  written  on  large  marble  taSlets 
along  the  pillars  in  the  churen,  in  the  Italian, 
Sclavonian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  the  choir,  is  snspendol  the 
banner  of  our  kings,  being  the  only  royal 
arms  that  is  to  be  seen  there.  I  was  told  that, 
every  now  and  then,  large  hordes  of  Sdavonians 
make  a  pilgrimage  hither,  who  setup  loud  criies 
at  sea  as  soon  as  they  come  within  sight  of  the 
chureh,  and  fall  to  all  sorts  of  protestations  and 
promises  to  Our  Lady,  entreating  her  to  return 
amongst  them,  and  bewailing  themselves  for 
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having  given  her  canae  to  abaiidom 
was  informed  that  yon  can  ^o.  &oik 
Naples  along  the  sea-sbere  in  eiglit 
journeys,  an  excnrsion  I  have  a  ftieat 
make.     You  must  go  tkroogh  PeaearA  to  r." 
city  of  Chieta,  where  there  is  a  Gonveyaitee  riu 
sets  out  every  Sunday  for  Naples.     I  oifis^ 
money  to  several  prints,  bat  most  o€  the«  rw 
fused  it,  and  those  that  did  aoeept  it,  srere  6£  - 
prevailed  upon  with  the  utmoat  difficult j  is  u  • 
world.    They  keep  their  com  here  in  celkr^. 
running  ilnder  the  street.     It  wnaa  on  the  t^'i- 
of  Apru  that  I  offered  my  ejp-noio.      To  co^r 
from  Rome  to  Loretto,  wliich  oocopied  as  i  vr 
days  and  a  half,  cost  me  six  erofwna  €hy  y^ 
each,  the  persons  who  let  us  the  boraes  keepo: 
both  them  and  us.    This  sort  of  Imrgaiii,  how- 
ever,  is  exceedingly  inconvenieaty  iassmoch  e 
they  hurry  you  on  as  much  as  poasible  to  sst« 
expense,  and,  moreover,  give  yon   bat  ahabbr 
entertainment  on  the  way.  On  the  36di,  I  iresr 
to  see  the  port,  which  is  three  miles  off,  and  ir 
a  handsome  one  enoneh;  there   ia  a  fertnae 
overlooking  it,  which  belongs  to  the  people  e: 
Ricanati.    Don  Luca-Griovanni,  the  incombest, 
and  Giovanni  Gregorio  da  Calli,  keeper  of  tbe 
sacristy,  on  my  leaving  the  place,  gave  me  tbor 
addresses,  that  I  might  write  to  them,  did  I  in- 
quire any  thing  done  for  myself  or  others ;  bod 
these  gentiemen  had  shown  me  mnch  kindnes. 
The  former  of  them  has  the  charge  of  the  little 
chapel,  "and  would  take  no  fee  from  me  in  n^ 
spect  of  it ;  I  shall  always  feel  gratefbl  for  tber 
politeness  and  attention.    On  Wednesday,  as  1 
before  said,  after  dinner,  I  left  this  place,  and. 
proceeding  through  a  varied  and  fertile  conntrr*  ' 
got  by  supper-time  to 

Ancona,  fifteen  miles.    Thb  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  marehes,  in  Latin,  Pieeemmm.     It 
hjBS  a  large  population,  a  considerable  portion 
of  whom  are  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Sclavoniam, 
for  the  place  carries  on  a  good  trade;  Tbe  town 
is  well  built,  and  is  fianked  by  two  eminenf«% 
which  run  down  into  the  sea.    On  one  of  the^^^, 
by  which  we  entered,  tfiere  is  a  large  fort,  and 
on  the  other  a  chureh.    The  town  is  seated 
partiy  on  the  slopes  of  these  two  hills ;  but  the 
principal  portion  is  in  the  valley  between  then,  ' 
and  along  the  sea-side.    There  is  a  good  port 
here,  where  may  still  be  seen  a  fine  arch,  erecuti  ' 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  his  wife,  and  ' 
his  sister.    I  was  told  that  tiie  passi^  over  to 
Sclavonia  is  often  performed  in  eieht,  ten,  and  j 
twelve  hours.     I  have  no  doubt  f  conld  have 
got  a  vessel  here,  which  would  have  carried  me 
to  Venice  for  six  crowns  or  a  little  more.    I  i 
gave  thirty-three  demi-pistoles  for  the  hire  of 
eight  horses  to  Lucca,  aoout  eight  days'  joor-  , 
ney,  the  vettnrino  to  keep  the  horses,  aod  if  ' 
I  was  four  or  ^ve  days  on  the  journey,  beyood 
the  eight  specified,  I  was  to  have  the  bones  for  i 
the  same  money,  on  paying  for  their  keep  and 
the  attendance  on  them.    The  country  aboands  ' 
with  excellent  setters,  which  may  be  had  ibr 
about  six  crowns  each.    There  is  an  tmsiiiig 
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number  of  quails  caught  here,  but  they  are  very 
poor.     I  remained  till  after  dinner,  on  the  27th, 
to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  bean- 
tiea  of  the  place.    At  St.  Creaco,^  the  chureh 
^which    I  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  hill, 
there  are  more  relics  of  note  than  in  any  church 
we  ever  saw.    We  learnt  that  the  quails  cokne 
over  here  in  large  flocks  from  Sclavonia,  and 
that  every  night  they  are  caught  in  nets  on  the 
8«a-8hore,  by  men  who  allure  them  in  theur 
flight  by  imitating  the  quail's  notes.     In  Sep- 
tember, these  birds  return  to  Sclavonia.   In  toe 
nighty  I  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,'  as  fiur  off 
as  from  the  Abruzzi,  m  the  kinedom  of  Naples, 
and  beyond  that  city.    Every  league  along  the 
coast  there  is  a  tower ;  the  first  of  these  that 
discovers  a  corsair  at  sea,  by  firing  a  gun,  gives 
a  signal  to  the  next  tower,  and  so  on,  and  in 
this  way  Uie  alarm  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  one  hour's  time,  it  reaches  fipom  the  other 
end  of  Italy  to  Venice.    Ancona  takes  its  name 
from  the  Grreek  word  ('A'yx<***'»  elbow),  from 
the  form  of  the  sharp  bend  of  the  sea  in  which 
it  stands.     There  is  a  Greek   church  here. 
On  an  old  stone,  in  the  principal  ^ate,  I  saw 
some  characters,  which  I  took  to  be  Sclavonian. 
The  generality  of  the  women  here  are  good- 
looking,  and  most  of  the  men  have  the  appear- 
ance of  honest  industrious  artisans.    The  sea 
here  is  much  calmer  than  our  ocean-dde.  After 
dinner,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  which  is 
cultivated  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
by  bed -time  reached 

Senigagla,  twenty  miles,  a  pretty  little  town, 
seated  in  a  fiiir  valley,  quite  at  the  sea-side. 
There  is  a  very  good  port  here,  for  the  place 
is  also  washed  by  a  river,  which  fiows  hither 
from  the  mountains.   They  have  formed  a  laxve 
dock,  surrounded  with   walls  on  every  n&, 
where  vessek  can  ride  in  shelter,  and  the  entry 
to  which  may  be  closed.    I  saw  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here.    We  pot  up  at  a  eood  inn, 
the  only  one  they  have,  which  stanos  outside 
the  town.    The   place  was   anciently  called 
SenogaltUij  from  some  of  our  ancestors,  who 
came  and  founded  the  place,  after  they  had 
been  beaten  by  Camillus ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.     In  'the  last  few 
I  days,  I  had  not  been  very  well.  The  day  I  left 
,   Rome,  as  M.  d'Ossat  was  walking  with  me,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  salute  another  gentleman, 
,  and  did  it  so  canlessly  that  I  thrust  my  first 
finger  into  the  corner  of  my  right  eye,  and 
made  it  bleed ;  it  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
inflammation  for  some  time,  and  when  the  pain 
left  that  eye :  erat  tunc  dolor  ad  unguem  «t- 
nistrem:  '<  it  went  to  tbe  other."     I  forgot  to 
mention  that  at  Ancona,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Creaco,  there  is  a  fiat  tombstone,  in  memory  of 
one  Antoma,  Rocamoro  poire,  matre  Valetta, 
Gaila,  AquUana,  Pacwcco  Urbinati,  Lumtano 


'  The  oUbednl ;  th«  same  is  %  corraption  of  St.  Cyrtaco, 
thi  patron  nint. 

*  ADtoioctte,  ft  Roramorc  oa  tht  fittbar'a  aide,  a  Valctta 


nuptOy*  who  was  bnried  there  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since.  We  left  this  place  at  day* 
break,  and,  proceeding  along  a  venr  agreeable 
road,  crossed  the  river  Metro,  metaurus,  by 
a  large  wooden  bridge,  and  dined  at 

Fano,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town  on  the 
sea-side,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  val- 
ley, but  in  itself  ill-built  and  pent  up.  We  got 
very  good  bread,  fish,,  and  wine  here ;  but  the 
inn  was  a  very  poor  afiair.  Fano  has  this 
advantage  over  Senigaglia,  Pesaro,  and  other 
places  on  this  coast,  that  it  has  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  there  being  a  number  of  fountains,  both 
public  and  private,  whereas  all  the  other  towns 
iiave  to  fetch  their  firesh  water  from  the  moon- 
tains.  We  saw  here  an  ancient  arch,  of  con^ 
siderable  dimensions,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
scription in  the  name  of  Angostus,  qui  muroe 
dederat.  The  place  itself  was  formerly  called 
Fanum,  Fanum  Forhaue,  Almost  throughout 
Italy,  they  boult  the  flour  with  wheels,  by 
means  of  which  the  bal£er  does  more  in  one 
hour  than  oors  do  in  four.  Almost  at  all  the 
inns  yoo  find  a  set  of  poets,  who  make  off-hand 
riiymes,  applicable  to  their  auditors.'  Every 
body  here  has  a  guitar,  down  to  the  stocking- 
mender  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  Thera  are 
no  good-looking  women  here;  they  are  all 
excessively  the  reverse ;  indeed,  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  town,  whom  I  qoestxoned  as  to  this 
point,  told  me  he  believed  the  age  of  pretty 
women  was  passed.  Yon  pay  on  this  route 
twenty  sous  a  day  a  man,  ana  thirty  a  horw, 
every  thmg  included ;  together  ^hy  sous.  This 
town  belongs  to  the  Church.  We  did  not  go, 
though  only  a  little  further  on,  to  Pesaro,  a 
fine  town,  well  worth  a  visit,  to.Remini,  or  to 
old  Ravenna ;  at  Pesaro,  especially,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  fine  edifice,  oddly  nlaced,  which  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  I  was  tola,  was  erecting; 
these  are  all  on  the  road  to  Venice,  but  we 
did  not  go  to  them.  We  left  the  sea-coast  at 
Faro,  and,  taming  to  the  left,  went  on  through 
a  large  plain,  along  which  rans  tbe  Metauras. 
On  each  side  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, some  charaiing  hills,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  tbe 
plain  of  Blaignac,  at  Casteilon.^  In  tliis  plain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  (Livins)  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero 
against  Asdrabaf,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Just  at  the  opening  into  the  mountains,  which 
rise  at  the  end  of  Uiis  plain,  is 

Fosfombrano,  fifteen  miles,  belonginz  fo  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  a  town  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  with  one  or  two  fine  streets  at  the  bot- 
tom, straight  and  well-built.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  near  so  rich  as  those  of  Fano. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  here,  is  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  bearing  an  inscri}>tion  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  honour  of  some  private  citizen 


on  the  alda  of  her  mother,  a  Frenehwomaa  and  _. 
narried  to  Padoeco  of  Urbino,  a  Wrtafoaae  by  blith. 

s  iMpreetfaelori. 
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of  the  town;  and  there  is  auoth^^r  standing 
against  one  of  the  houses,  which  has  no  inscrip- 
tion or  mark  denoting  its  period.  This  place 
was  formerly  called  Fxirum  Sempranii,  but  the 
inhabitants  maintain  that  their  ancient  town 
stood  further  off  in  the  plain,  in  a  much  finer 
situation ;  and  they  say  that  some  of  the  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  stone  bridge 
here  ovor  the  Metaurus,  towards  Rome,  per 
Viam  Flaminiam.  As  I  arriyed  here  early  (for 
the  miles  are  short,  and  our  days'  journeys  do 
not  exceed  a  quiet  ride  of  seven  or  «ight  hours), 
I  had  plenty  of  time  to  conyerse  with  some 
honest  rcllows  belonging  to  the  place,  who  told 
me  all  they  knew  aoouc  tlie  town  and  its  en- 
virons. We  went  also  to  see  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal  Urbino,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  vines  grafted  on  other  vines  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stock.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  a  worthy  bootmaker  that  lives  here,  named 
Yincentio  Caste!  lani.  I  left  the  place  next 
morning,  and,  after  fiding  tliree  miles,  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and,  crossing  b^  a  bridge,  the  Car- 
diana,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Metaurus, 
followed  for  another  three  miles  a  narrow  and 
very  disagreeable  road  through  some  wild  and 
rugged  hilb,  at  the  end  of  which  road  we  came 
to  a  passage  of  full  fifty  paces  long,  cut  through 
the  thick  of  a  high  rock.  This  must  have  been 
an  immensjB  undertaking.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus,  who  had  an  inscription  placed  here- 
to tiiat  effect,  which  time  has  since  effaced ;  an 
inscription  at  the  other  end,  in  honour  of  Ves- 

fasian,  who  completed  the  work,  still  remains, 
n  the  vicinity,'  are  some  stupendous  works  for 
raising  and  conveying  water,  for  which  purpose 
immense  rocks  have  been  cut  through  in  all 
directions.  All  along  tbis  road,  whrch  leads  to 
Rome,  the  Via  FUiininia,  are  remains  of  the 
old  pavement,  which,  however,*  for  the  most 
part,  has  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  the  road 
Itself,  which  fornittrly  was  forty  feet  wide,  is 
now  not  more  than  four.  I  had  come  out  of 
my  way  to  see  this  place:  so,  having  satis- 
fied my  curiosity^  I  retracea  my  steps,  and  re- 
sumed my  route,  which  led  me  along  the  base 
oi*  a  range  of  easy  and  fertile  hills.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stage,  the  road  became  more 
ascending,  and  when  we  reached 

Urbino,  sixteen  jniles,  an  indifferent  town, 
we  found  it  stuck  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high 
hill,  the  streets  in  all  directions  following  the 
twistings  and  ins  and  outs  of  the  ascent,  so 
that  you  are  continually  going  up  and  down 
hill,  as  you  walk  through  the  place.  They 
were  very  busy  with  the  market,  for  it  was 
Saturday.  We  saw  the  palace,  which  is  greatly 
famed  for  its  beauty ;  it  gave  us,  however, 
rather  an  idea  of  size  than  of  any  thing  else, 
and  indeed  it  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hdl. 
The  view  extends  over  a  great  distance,  but  is 
not  any  way  remarkable.  As  the  people  here 
have  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place^  inside  or  out, — for  the  only  garden 


is  a  strip  of  ground  of  some  twenty-five  paco, 
— they  insist  upon  a  wonderful  atory  that  thtrv 
are  as  many  rooms  in  the  palace  as  there  aie 
days  in  the  year ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  a  va»t 
number,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Tivoli  and  otbirT 
Italian  palaces.     Looking  through  one  doof, 
you  may  see  a  vista  of  twenty  more  (^^ening!, 
all  running  in  the  same  direction,  one  afVr 
another,  and  looking  roand-  to  the  rig^bt  or  Wft, 
you  may  see  as  many  more  through  anothtr 
door.     Some  portions  of  the  building  are  okt : 
but   the   major  portion  of  it  was  erected  ia 
1476,  by  Frederic  Maria  de  la  Royera,  mho 
well   nigh   filled   a   whole   cabinet   with   t^ 
documents  connected  with  his  Tarioos  diplo- 
matic charges  and  warlike  expeditions;  vitii 
representations  of  which  latter   many   of  tbe 
walls  also  are  covered.     In  one  place  there  a 
an  inscription  settine  forth  Uiat  this  is  the  fioe^ 
mansion  in  the  world.    The  house  is  of  brick, 
and  built,  throughout  archwise,  without  any  flat 
cieling^  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses 
in  Italy.     The  present  prince  is.  Duke  Fre- 
deric's great-nephew.    They  are  a  nice  of  good 
princes,  and  are  all  beloved  by  their  subjects.* 
They  have  all  had,  from  fiither  to  son,  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  the  palace  possesses  a  fine 
library  ;  but  the  key  could  not  be  found  when 
I  was  there.    Their  tendencies  are  altogethtrr 
Spanish.     The  arms  of  Spain  are  everywhere 
prominent  in  their  heraldic  displays,  together 
with  the  order  of  England  and  of  the  Fleece  : 
the  arms  of  France  do  not  appear  at  all.     They 
have  a  portrait  of  the  first  duke  of  V  rbino,  a 
young  man,  who  was  killed  by  his  subjects  for 
his  tyranny  ;   but  he  did  not  belong   to   this 
family,     llie  present  duke  married  the  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  is  ten  years  older 
than  he :  they  lived  together  for  some  time  on 
very  baa  terms,  and  at  last  separated,  merely 
on  account,  as  I  was  told,  of  her  jealous  tem- 
per.    Thus,  besides  her  being  forty^five   years 
old,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  they  will  have 
any  children,  in  which  case  the  duchy  will  go 
to  the  Church, — a  prospect  which  the  people  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with.     I  saw  hc^re  an 
exact  resemblance  from  the  life,  of  Pico  Miran- 
dola :  a  pale,  handsome  face,  without  a  beard, 
and  seemingly  of  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen ;  a  long  nose,  soft  eyes,  thin  face,  and 
light  hair,  which  falls  over  his  shoulders.     U«  i 
is  dressed  in  a  strange  sort  of  costume.     They 
have,  in  many  places  in  Italy,  a  way  of  making  ] 
tlie  stairs  straight  and  flat,  so  that  yoa  can 
ascend  them  on    horseback,  and  this  is   the  ■ 
fashion  of  the  stairs  here.    The  place,  they  say« 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  accordingly  the  duke 
only  comes  here  in  the  summer  months.     To  . 
provide  against  the  cold,  in  tlie  cornen  of  two  , 
of  the  chambers,  there  arc  smaller  rooms  divided 
ofi*,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides,  with  only  a  win>  ; 


'  We  must  exerpt  from  tbia  praise  the  two  pofws  tLi* 
fiunily  cnotributed,  in  the  pcraoiw  of  Sixtna  IV.  aad  Juttu* 
ll.i  his  oephcw,  who  were  bj  no  mcttiw  popular. 
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>w  which  receives  lieht  from  the  lamr  apart- 
ent,  and  in  one  of  the«e  cabinets  ib  tne  duke's 
*d.  After  dinner,  I  went  five  miles,  oat  of 
y  road  to  see  a  place  that  the  people,  from 
me  immemorial,  have  called  the  sepalchre  of 
sdrubal,  situated  on  a  hish  steep  hill,  named 
lonte  Deci.  There  are  four  or  five  wretched 
ttle  houses  here,  and  a  chapel ;  and,  besides 
.lose,  the  tomb  in  (question,  a  building  con- 
tnicted  of  large  bncks,  about  twenty -five 
laces  round,  and  twenty -five  feet  high.  All 
.round  it,  at  every  three  paces,  there  are  seats 
.vith  rails  to  kneel  on.  The  buildine  is 
strengthened  with  arehed  buttresses.  You 
lave  to  get  into  the  place  by  a  ladder,  for 
there  is  no  entry  from  below ;  and  when  you 
are  there,  you  see  nothing  but  the  roof  and 
the  bare  walls.  There  is  no  inscription  of  any 
sort ;  the  people  of  the  place  say  there  used  to 
be  a  marble,  with  some  charecten  on  it,  but 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  car- 
ried away.  When  or  how  this  building  obtained 
its  name,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  ever  applied  to  the  purpose  which 
that  name  imports :  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  very 
certain  that  Asdmbal  was  defeated  and  killed 
not  far  from  the  place.  Upon  leaving  this  spot, 
we  went  on  along  a  rugged  road,  which  became 
a  mass  of  mud,  after  it  had  rained  about  an 
hour ;  and  by-and-by  re-crossed  the  Metanrus 
on  horseback,  for  the  river  here  is  a  shallow 
atream,  that  will  not  float  a  boat;  and  then 
getting  into  a  tolerably  good  road,  towards  the 
evening,  we  reached 

Castel-Durante,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  in  a 
fiat  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metanrus. 
The  people  here  were  firing  feux-de-Joie,  and 
exhibiting  other  testimonies  of  refomn^  on  the 
occasion  of  a  son  being  bom  to  the  Pnnceas  de 
Besigna,  their  duke's  sister.  The  vetturino 
always  takes  off  the  saddles  of  the  horses 
whenever  he  takes  off  the  bridles,  and  lets 
them  drink  as  much  as  they  like,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  they  are  in.  The  wines 
here  are  not  at  all  good.  Sunday  morning,  we 
went  on  along  a  fertile  plain,  flanked  with 
gentle  hills,  and  passed  throug[h  a  pretty  little 
town,  called  St  Angelo,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Metanrus, 
and  approached  at  either  entrance  by  handsome 
avenues  of  trees.  We  found  here  some  mid- 
lent  frogs,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Ist  of  May. 
Thence  we  went  on  along  the  same  plain,  and 
passed  through  another  small  town  in  the  same 
jurisdiction,  called  Marcatello,  and  ^en,  by  a 
road  which  already  began  to  give  one  a  touch 
of  Appennine  ascents,  we  got  at  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-a-Pasci,  ten  miles;  a  small  village, 
with  a  miserable  inn,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains. After  dinner,  we  went  on  foot  along  a 
wild,  narrow,  and  stony  road,  and  then  up  a 
high  hill  of  two  miles  ascent ;  the  road  was 
roufl^h  and  tiresome,  but  not  dangerous  or  ap- 
pallmg,  for  the  precipices  which  it  overlooked 


were  not  so  abrupt  but  that  the  eye  had  some- 
thing to  rest  upon.  We  accompanied  the  Me- 
taurus  to  its  source,  which  is  on  this  height,  so 
that  we  had'  now  watehed  this  river  from  its 
end  to  its  beginning,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
the  sea  at  Seniga^Iia,  and  witnessed  its  rise 
here.  On  descending  ihe  mountain  on  the 
pther  side,  there  opened  before  us  a  wide  and 
handsome  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Tiber, 
which  is  here  only  eight  miles  or  thereabouts' 
from  its  source,  ana  beyond  this  plain  rose  other 
mountains.  The  scene  altogether  reminded  me 
of  La  Limaigne,  in  Auverene,  tm  you  descend 
from  Puy  de  Dome  to  Clermont.  Upon  the 
height  where  we  now  were,  terminates  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and  we 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Pope's  states  lying  on  the  left.  We 
got  by  supper-time  to 

Borgo  San  Sepolchro,  thirteen  miles ;  a  small 
town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
situated  in  the  plain  before-mentioned,  and  pre- 
senting no  feature  worth  noticing.  We  left  it 
next  morning,  1st  of  May.  At  a  mile  from  the 
town  we  crotted,  over  a  stone  bridge,  the  river 
Tiber,  the  water  of  which  here,  and  for  many 
miles  on,  is  fair  and  clear ;  a  proof  that  the 
dirty,  reddish  colour,  flaman  itberim.  which 
it  exhibits  at  Rome,  is  occasioned  by  toe  mix- 
ture of  some  other  river  before  it  reaches  that 
citv.  We  went  along  this  plain  for  about  fSur 
miles,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  a  small  town.  Several  girls, 
both  here  and  at  other  places  on  the  road,  came 
up  to  us,  and,  taking  hold  of  our  horses'  bridles, 
sang  a  sort  of  soner,  bemng  us  to  make  them 
some  present  on  that  day  of  rejoicing.  From 
this  hill  we  descended  into  a  low  and  rocky 
valley,  where  we  had  much  difficulty  in  picking 
our  way  along  a  bad  road,  which  followed  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent ;  and  then  we  had 
to  mount  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  up,  and  as 
many  in  the  descent,  which  brought  us  into 
another  large  plain,  in  traversing  which  we 
crossed  the  river  Chiasso,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
and  afterwards  the  river  Amo,  also  over  a 
stone  bridge,  a  veir  larve  and  fine  one,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  nalted  at 

Ponte  Boriano,  eighteen  miles ;  a  small  and 
miserable  inn,  as  most  of  those  on  this  route 
are.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  bring  any 
thing  like  good  horses  nere ;  for  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  hay  to  be  got.  After  dinner,  we  pro- 
ceeded throueh  the  plain,  which  is  all  cut  up, 
as  well  as  uie  road,  with  horrible  holes  and 
poob  of  water,  so  that  in  winter  this  part  must 
be  exceedingly  dangerous ;  they  are,  however, 
mending  tiie  road  a  little.  Soon  after  leaving 
Ponte  Soriano,  we  passed,  about  two  miles  on 
our  left,  the  town  of  Arrezo,  the  situation  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  conntiy 
about  it  Passing  over  the  Ambra,  on  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  we  reached,  in  the  evening, 

Lavenelle,  ten  miles.  The  inn  is  about  a 
mile  or  so  on  this  side  the  town,  and  is  cele- 
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brated  as  being  the  best  in  Toacany,  and  very 
likely  it  b  so ;  for  certainly  it  is  the  best  we 
have  met  with  in  Italy.  It  is  held  in  soch 
high  estimation  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country  often  meet  together  hers,  as  we  do 
at  Le  Mora's  at  Paris»  or  Guillot's  at  Amiens. 
They  serve  op  your  dinner  on  pewter,  which 
is  a  very  rare  article  here.  The  house  stands 
by  itself,  in  a  very  agreeable  situation,  and  has 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  grounds  belongine 
to  It.  We  left  this  house  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on,  over  the  plain,  by  a  very  excellent 
straight  road,  passing  on  our  way  throuffh  four 
small  towns,  Mantenarea,  S.  Giovanni,  Fligine, 
and  Ancisa,  and  by  dinner-time  reached 

Pian  della  Fonte,  twelve  miles ;  an  indif- 
ferent inn,  situated  a  little  beyond  Ancisa. 
This  latter  town,  which  occupies  an  agreeable 
site  in  the  Val  d'  Amo,  is  spoken  of  by  Pe- 
trarch, who,  it  is  said,  was  bom  here, '  or  at 
least,  in  a  house  a  mile  off,  of  which  only  a 
few  ruins  remain;  the  place,  however,  is  pointed 
out.  They  were  sowing  an  after-crop  of  me- 
lons amongst  those  abeady  growmg,  which  they 
expected  would  be  ready  in  August.  This 
morning  I  had  a  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a 
dizziness  before  my  eyes,  such  as  used  to  trouble 
me  in  my  old  head-aches,  which  I  had  not  felt 
for  ten  years  past  The  valley  through  which 
we  were  passing  was  once  a  marsh,  and  Livy' 
tells  us  that  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  it  on 
an  elephant,  and  lost  an  eye  hers  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  ^  The  place  is  still 
very  low  and  damp,  and  subject  to  inundations 
from  the  Amo.  I  would  not  take  any  dinner 
here,  and  was  sorry  for  it  afterwards^  as  eating 
would  have  induced  a  vomit,  which  is  my 
speediest  cure ;  otherwise  I  carry  this  heaviness 
of  the  head  about  with  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  full  of  country  people,  carrying  all  sorts  of 
provisions  to  Florence.    We  entered 

Florence,  twelve  miles,  by  one  of  the  four 
stone  bridges  which  travene  the  Amo  here. 
The  next  morning,  after  hearinc  mass,  we 
left  this  place,  and,  turning  a  uttle  to  the 
right,  went  to  see  Castello,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere;  but  as  the  duke's  daughters, 
who  were  staying  here,  were  at  this  moment 
going  through  the  garden  to  hear  mass,  we 
were  requested  to  stay  until  thev  had  re- 
turned, which  I  would  not  do.  We  met  on 
the  road  a  number  of  processions,  marshalled  in 
this  order:  fint  came  the  banner;  jthen  the 
women,  most  of  whom  were  good-looking,  with 
white  sleeves,  and  excellent  straw  hats*  which 
they  make  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  and 
all  well  dressed  for  country  people ;  after  these 
came  the  clergyman,  and  then  the  men.    The 


Pefntfch'i  father  and  mother  had  aome  property  at  Aa- 
<^a ;  but  he  himaelf,  according  to  BeccateUi,  was  bom  at 
Aretso. 

*  Book  xxii.  c.  S. 

*  Anthony  du  Prat,  Chaoeellor  of  France,  and  aftarwarda 


day  before  we  saw  a  proeeasioD  of  aDanki,  wIm 
all  wore  these  straw  hats.  We  pffoeeedcd 
through  a  broad  and  lovely  Talley ;  and,  U» 
say  the  truth,  I  was  well  mgfa  eonstiaiaed  tf» 
admit  that  neither  Orleans  nor  Paris  have  tfaexr 
environs  adorned  with  so  great  a  nuaher  of 
houses  and  viUages^  and  to  ao  great  a 
as  is  Florence :  as  to  fine  honaea  and  . 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  Ibr  a 
ment  -  By  dinner-time  we  foand  ouraelves  mt 

Prato,  ten  miles,  a  small  town,  bdongia^  to 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  sitoatad  on  the  nw9 
Bisanao,  which  we  crossed  over  a  stone  IMge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.    There  ia  ao  conw 
try  where  the  roads  and  brideeaaie  ao  naaseraaa 
or  so  well  kept  up ;  every  Dcre  «nd  there,  < 
your  way,  you  see  a  stone  pailar,  with  an  ' 
scription,  setting  forth  what  roada  are  to 
kept  in  repair  by  such  and  audi  a  state 
district,  and  intimating  that  aodi  atate  ia  held 
responsible  to  the  oommnni^  for  maintaining 
suen  roads  in  the  requisite  order.    In  the 
hall  here  we  observed  the  anna  and 
the  Legate  du  Prat,'  who,  they  aa^^,  e 
this  p]Sce,  Over  the  entrance  to  thia  town-haO, 
there  is  the  statue,  larger  than  life,  of  a  laaa, 
crowned,  holding  a  renresentation  of  the  worid 
in  his  Imnd,  and  witn  this  inscription  at  his 
feet :  Rex  Boberttu.^  Thev  say  that  this  towa 
formerly  belonged  to  us ;  tnere  are  the  fiem*- 
de-hfB  to  be  seen  every  where,  and  the  anas  of 
the  town  are  gutukiy  9emi  deAeun-de' 
The  principid  church  is  a  nne  one, 
with  an  abundance  of  white  and  Madk  maible. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  made  another  dtiomr  of 
full  four  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Posgio, 
a  house  whidi  is  talked  a  mat  deal  aboot, 
belongine  to  the  duke,  and  situated   on  tlie 
river  UmDrona.   The  form  of  the  bnilding  ia  a 
model  of  Pratolino.    ^Tis  wonderful  how,  in  ao 
comparatively  smaU  a  space,  they  have  ma- 
naged to  contrive  a  hundred  good-siaed  rooms. 
I  saw  here,  among  other  things,  a  quantity  of 
bed-curtains,  of  a  very  fine  stuff,  thouf^  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  being  but  fine  wool,  woriced 
with  four-  thread  ta£ta.    We  saw  the  doke's 
laboratory,  and  his  turning  •room,  and  other 
work-rooms;  for  he  is  a  great  mechanician. 
Thence,  by  a    very   straight   road,  mnning 
through  an  eztremd^  ferme  country,  with  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of'^the  way,  formed  of  Tines 
trained  upon  trees,  a  very  picturesque  object  in 
itself,  we  got  by  supper-time  to 

Pistoia,  fourteen  miles ;  a  large  town  utnated 
on  the  river  Umbrona,  with  wide  streets,  paved 
in  the  same  manner  as  Florence,  Prato,  Looca, 
and  other  towns,  with  broad  flat  stones.  I 
foreot  to  say  that  you  can  see  Florence,  Prato, 
ana  Pistoia,  fipom  the  dining-rooms  at  ^ '- 


Arehbiahop   of  Sena,  Oaidiaal,  aad  Logato  k  lafara    in 
France. 

«  It  b  bf  no  meana  dear  who  thia  Kins  Robert  cob  be. 
Robert  the  Devont,  Kiag  of  France,  Mm  of  UagMa  Ca|wr, 
waa  never  in  France,  ae  nur  aa  we  know.  Perhapa  it  waa  hie 
•on  Robert,  third  M  the  firat  royal  branch  of  the  Dnkaa  o# 
Borgundy. 
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as  you  sit  at  table ;  when  we  were  there,  the 
duke  was  at  Pratolino.     Pistoia  u  but  liiinly 
populated.    Tbere  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
churches  and  houses.     I  enquired  here  as  to 
the  price  of  the  straw  hats,  and  found  they 
were  fifteen  sous  a  niece ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  France  they  would  be  worth  as  manv  francs. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Tistoia,  ana  not  far 
from  the  town,  that  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
killed.      At  Poggio    they  have    pictures    in 
tapestry,  of  every  description  of  hunting ;  and, 
among   others,  I   saw   one    representing   en 
oatricb-hunt,  in  which  the  game  is  punned  by 
men  on  horseback,  who  pierce  it  with  javelins. 
The  Latins  called  Pistoia,  Plstoriam ;'  it  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Florence.    They  sav  that 
it  was  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  houses  or  Can- 
cellieri  and  Pansadissi  that,  some  time  back, 
depopulated  the   town  to  that  extent,  tet  it 
now  contains  but  eight  thousand  souls  altoge- 
ther :  whereas  Lucca,  which  is  only  die  same 
size,  oas  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inha- 
bitants.   Messer  Tadeo  Kospiglioni,*  who  had 
received  a  letter  from  Rome,  recommending 
me  to  his  fovour,  from  Giovanni  Franchini, 
asked  me  to  dinner  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  my  com- 
pany. ^  The  decorations  of  the  palace  were  very 
splendid,  but  the  dinner  was  served  up  after  a 
somewhat  strange  iashion;  there  were  very  few 
servants  in  attendance ;  the  wine  was  placed 
on  the  table  after  dinner,  as  it  is  in  Germany. 
We  went  to  see  the  churches ;  in  the  principal 
church  they  have  a  flourish  of  trumpets  when 
tlie  host  is  elevated.    Among  the  choristers 
there  were  several  priests,  who  played  on  sack- 
buta.    This  poor  town  fancies  that  it  indemni- 
fies itself  for  its  lost  liberty  by  this  vain  ima^ 
of  its  ancient  form:    they  have  nine  magis- 
trates, with  a  gonfalonier,  who  is  elected  every 
two  months,  but  these  authorities,  who  have 
charge  of  the  town,  are  maintained  by  the 
duke,  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  times  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  live  at  the  palace,  where  they 
are,  as  it  were,  prisoners,  seldom  leaving  it 
unless  they  go  out  altogether.    The  gonmlo- 
nier,  in  processions,  takes  precedence  of  the 
podettOj  who  is  named  by  the  duke,  but  the 
podesta  has  all  the  real  power;  the  gonftdo- 
nier,  however,  assumes  quite  the  air  ota  petty 
sovereign,  and  returns  no  person's  aalutation. 
'Twas  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  them  takins; 
this  miserable  pretence  for  current  coin,  though 
the  grand  duke  all  the  while  mdces  them  con- 
tribute a  ten  times  larger  subsidy  than  they 
used  to  be  called  upon  for,  in  the  old  time. 
Most  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  large  Italian 
gardens,  are  covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept 
regularly  mown.    The  cherries  were  beginning 
to  ripen  at  this  time,  and  on  the  way  from 
Pistoia  to  Lucca,  the  country  people  accosted 
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US,  and  offered  bunches  of  strawberries  for  sale. 
We  left  Pistoia  on  Thursday,  Ascension-day, 
after  dinner,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  alon? 
the  same  valley  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
then  we  came  to  an  ascent,  which,  after  some 
time,  broujpht  us  to  another  broad  and  pictu- 
resque plain.  Amid  the  corn-fields,  there  are 
ranges  of  trees,  along  which  the  vines  are 
trained  in  rich  profusion,  givine  the  fields  the 
appearance  of  a  wide-spreaa  garden.  The 
mountains  on  this  route  are  covered  with  trees, 

{)rincipally  olive,  chesnut,  and  mulberry,  which 
atter  are  of  ffreat  importance  for  feeding  the 
silk-worms.    In  this  plain  yon  come  to 

Lucques,' twenty  miles,  a  town  one -third 
smaller  than  Bordeaux,  and  a  free-town,  except 
that  its  weakness  has  compelled  it  to  place 
itself  nnder  the  protection  or  the  emperor  and 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  well  walled,  but 
the  fosse  is  shallow,  with  but  little  water  in  it, 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  broad  flat  grass. 
All  round  the  walls,  on  the  platform  inside,  are 
two  or  three  rows  of  trees,  which  serve  for 
shade  in  summer,  while  their  cutting  are  given 
out  as  fire»wood  to  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
From  the  outside,  these  ranees  of  trees  have 
the  appearance  of  a  forest,  wnich  conceals  the 
houses  of  the  town.  They  have  a  ffarrison 
here,  constantly  kept  up,  of  three  nandred 
foreifi^  soldiers.  The  town  is  thickly  popu» 
lated,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
occupied  in  the  silk  manufacture ;  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  handsome,  and  in  every' 
direction  yon  see  fine  large  houses.  They  are 
constructing  a  canal  through  the  town,  which 
will  be  supplied  from  the  river  Cerchio ;  and 
they  are  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  pa- 
lace, now  a  good  way  advanced,  which  is  to 
cost  thirty  thousand  crowns.  Besides  the  popu- 
lation 01  the  town,  they  state  that  they  have 
120,000  subjects,  but  they  have  no  other  town 
under  their  dominion,  and  only  two  or  three 
small  castles.  All  the  people  here,  including 
the  gentry  and  the  military,  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  tnifiic.  The  Buonviai  are  reputed 
the  nchest  among  the  citizens.  Strangers  are 
only  allowed  to  enter  at  one  gate,  where  a 
strong  guard  is  always  posted.  The  town  is 
one  of  3ie  most  pleasantly  situated  that  I  ever 
saw ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain  of  two 
leagues  in  extent,  and  this  acain  is  environed 
by  a  circle  of  picturesane  hiOs,  wluch  are  for 
die  most  part  cultivated  to  the  summits.  The 
wines  are  but  indifierent  The  expense  of  living 
is  about  twenty  sous  a  day ;  the  inns,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  oonn^,  are  poor  places. 
I  received  many  civilities  from  several  mdivi- 
duals,  with  presents  of  wine  and  frnit,  and 
ofiers  of  money.  I  stayed  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  left  the  place  on  Sunday  after 
dinner,  of  which,  however.  I  did  not  partake, 
as  I  was  fasting.  The  hills  next  the  town  are 
covered  with  handsome  houses.  Our  road,  for 
the  most  part,  lay  along  a  valley,  between 

thickly  -  wooded  hiills,  with  the  river  Cerchio 
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on  our  right.  We  passed  several  villages,  and 
two  large  towns,  Reci  and  Borgo,  and  crossed 
the  Cerchio  over  a  bridge  of  unusual  height, 
which  throws  itself  over  the  wide  stream  by  one 
single  arch ;  we  saw  several  of  these  bridges 
in  other  places.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  reached 

Bein*  della  Villa,  sixteen  miles.  The  country 
here  is  quite  mountainous.  In  front  of  the 
Bath,  along  the  river,  there  is  a  small  plain,  of 
about  three  or  four  hundred  paces  in  extent, 
and  the  Bath  stands  above  this,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  spring 
at  Banieres.  The  Bath  stands  on  a  level 
spot,  and  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
houses,  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  pleasant  and  private,  so  tliat 
any  visitors  that  so  choose  may  be  quite  to 
themselves.  Each  set  of  apartments  has  a 
water-closet,  and  a  public  and  private  entrance. 
I  looked  at  nearly  all  of  them,  before  I  agreed 
upon  one,  and  chose  the  best  there  was  to  be 
had,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  orospect, 
which  (at  least,  from  the  chamber  tbat  i  se- 
lected) embraces  the  valley  below,  with  the 
river  La  Lima,  and  the  mountains  around, 
which  are  all  cultivated  and  planted  to  the 
very  tops:  the  trees  principally  grown  are 
chesnut  and  olive.  Each  gradation  of  every 
hill  is  surrounded,  on  the  outer  edge,  with  a 
cfrcle  of  vines,  within  which  you  see  another 
circle,  or  corn-field ;  and  the  slope  above  this 
is  covered  with  trees,  till  you  come  to  another 
girdle  of  vines.  From  my  chamber,  I  could 
bear  all  ni^ht  the  gende  murmur  of  the  river 
below.  Adjoining  tlie  houses,  there  is  a  terrace 
for  the  visitors  to  promenade  upon,  whence 
they  have  a  good  view  of  the  valley,  and 
river,  two  hundred  naces  down  which  you 
see  a  pretty  little  village,  which  affords  ad- 
ditional accommodation  for  invalids,  when 
the  Bath  itself  is  full.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  newly  built,  and  there  is  an  excellent  road 
to  it.  In  the  winter  time,  a  great  portion  of 
the  residents  at  the  Bath  retire  to  this  village, 
as  being  a  more  sheltered  and  warmer  place, 
and  all  round  the  year,  keep  up  shops  there, 
which  are  principally  apothecaries'  shops. 
My  landlord  is  called  Uaptain  Paulini,  a 
rr^al  captain  in  the  army.  He  let  roe  a 
sitting-room,  three  bed-chambers,  a  kitchen, 
and  offices  for  the  servants,  with  eight  beds, 
two  of  which  had  curtains;  and  agreed  to 
supply  us  with  salt,  clean  napkins  ever^r  day, 
a  clean  cloth  every  third  day,  cooking  imple- 
ments, and  candlesticks,  for  eleven  crowns  a 
fortnight,  a  few  sous  more  than  ten  pistolets.' 
Dishes,  plates,  which  are  here  of  eartnenware, 
glasses.  Knives,  and  so  on,  we  had  to  buy. 
There  is  plenty  of  veal  and  kid- venison  to  be 
had  here,  but  scarcely  any  other  description  of 
meat.  In  every  house,  they  offer  to  market  for 
you ;  and  I  believe  you  could  manage  to  board 
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very  well  at  twenty  sous  m  day  each ;  and  yw 
can  always  find,  in  every  lodging,  a  penoe 
that  can  cook  every   thing   you    require  (x 
table.     The  wine  is  by    no  means  good;  but 
those  who  are  particular  about  the  matter  eaa 
easily  procure  it,  either   firom    Pesda  or  frtn 
Lucca.    I  was  the  firat  arrival  at  the  Bath, 
except  two  Bolo^ese  gentlenMen,  who  had  x» 
great  train,  bo  Qiat  I  had  the  whole  place  to 
choose  in,  and,  as  I  was  told,  got  my  lodgings 
cheaper  than  I  should,    if  the  company  hid 
arrived,  who,  it  appears,  come  in  crowds;  boi 
the  season  does  not  commence  till  Jane,  lasdi^ 
till  September :  by  October  none  of  the  invsiki 
visitors  are  left ;  but  there  are  pleasore  parties, 
who  come  either  earlier   in    toe  year, — tb»e 
were  several  leaving  it  'when   I  wrived,  wlw 
had  been  staying  a  month, — or  in  October, 
though   the   number  in   the  latter   month  i» 
llmitil.    One  of  the  honaes  here,  called  the  Pa- 
lace, belonging  to  the  Buonvisi  fiunil^,  is  modi 
handsomer  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  very  magnificent  mansion.     There  is  a  doe 
fountain  in  the  hall,  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  and  ornamental  featores.     I  liad  as  a&r 
of  this  house,  either  the  whole  of  it  or  a  mtt 
of  four  rooms,  whichever  I  preferred:  the  &« 
rooms  they  would  have  let  me  fumisba^^^ 
excellent  style,  for  twenty  crowns  a  fbrtoight, 
currency  of  that  country,  hot  I  would  only 

S've  a  crown  a  day,  on  account  of  its  not  bang 
e  season,  a  circumstance  which  makes  a  Ttft 
difference  in  the  value  of  these  places.    Mj 
landlord  is  not  obliged  to  keep  to  bis  bup^ 
after  May :  if  I  stay  beyond   that  month, «« 
are  to  come  to  a  fresh  agreement.     The  w»^ 
here  are  both  drunk  and  taken  as  a  bath.    TU 
bath-room  is  a  covered  place,  vaulted  and  some* 
what  dark,  about  half  the  size  of  my  diawis^- 
room  at  Montaigne.     They  have  a  machine 
here,  called  a  cbccia^*  by  which  they  direct 
showers  of  water  against  uie  particular  P^^ 
the  person  that  is  affected,  more  espeduly  the 
head,   through  small  jet^  which  oontinotUT 
discharge  themselves  upon  the  part,  and  k-vib 
it,  and  the  water  then   falls  into  a  woodeo 
trough,  something  like  that  used  by  ^^"f" 
women,  which  carries  it  off.    There  is  Baotoff 
bath-room,  also  vaulted  and  dark,  approprittec 
to  the  female  visitors  5  both  of  which  are  sop' 
plied  from  a  spring,  very  pleasancly  situa^*" 
in  a  nook,  where  you  have  to  descend  seveiv 
steps  when  you  drink  the  water.  . 

On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  May^  ^ 
took,  with  very  great  reluctance,  a  dose  of 
cassia,  which  my  host  brought  me,  thou^i) 
not  with  the  grace  of  my  apoUiecary  at  Roo>e- 
I  sat  down  to  dinner  two  hours  after,  bat  coulu 
not  eet  on  with  it  at  all ;  for,  as  flooo  '^ 
I  had  eaten  a  little,  tlie  physic  made  me  v^^ 
and  I  threw  up  all  I  had  taken,  and  I  was  si» 
again  afterwanis.  I  had,  besides,  three  or  foar 
stools,  with  very  great  pain  in  the  stomscb,  ib  ^ 


*  About  forty.two  ihilliiigt. 
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OOQseqaence  of  tbe  wind,  caused  by  the  physic 
and   which    tormented    me   for   twenty  -  loar 
hours,  80  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  swal- 
low no  more  of  that  stuff.     I  had  rather  have 
a  fit  of  the  chblic  than  have  my  stomach  thus 
disturbed,    and   my   whole   system  deranged, 
with  this  confounded  cassia.    Before  I  took 
tliid  stuff,  I  was  very  well ;  so  much  so  that,  on 
the  Sunday,  after  supper,  the  only  meal  I  had 
taken  tliat  day,  I  enjoyed  very  much  an  excur- 
sion we  took  to  see  the  Bath  of  Conena,  a  good 
half  mile  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  uill, 
at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Bagno  della 
Villa.     The  former  Bath  is  in  much  greater 
repute  for  bathing  and  the  doccia,  for  our  bath 
is  not  generally  recommended,  either  by  the  phy- 
sicians or  by  custom,  for  anything  but  drinking; 
and  they  say,  too,  that  tne  Coraena  Bath  is 
much  more  anciently  known.     Indeed,  they 
date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but 
certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  antiquity  at  either 
the  one  Bath  or  the  other.     At  Coraena,  there 
are  three  or  four  large  vaulted  bath-rooms, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  air ;  but  they  are  all  dark  and 
disagreeable.    There  is  anotuer  hot  spring  at 
about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  this 
Bath,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  called 
Saint  John ;'  here  they  nave  a  small  bath-room, 
also  covered,  but  tliere  is  no  house  on  the  spot, 
i  •  but  only  a  place  with  room  enough  for  a  camp- 
bedstead,  where  you  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  day-time.    The  waters  at  Corsena 
are  never  drank,  but  they  diversify  their  exter- 
nal application  in  every  imaginable  way  :  one 
operation  simply  refreshes  the  system,  another 
warms  the  blood ;  one  way  cures  one  malady, 
another  another,  and  they  relate  a  thousand 
miracles  on  the  subject ;  the  short  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  malady,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  may  not  fiiid  its  remedy  here. 
They  have  a  good  inn,  with  about  twenty 
other   houses    of  a  poor  class.     There  is  no 
comparison  between  tois  place  and  Della  Villa ; 
in  point  of  convenience,  or  in  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  although  the  river  runs  by  Uor- 
sena  as  well  as  by  i)ella  Villa,  and  they  have 
a  valley  spread  out  before  them  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  ours ;  yet  Corsena  is  by 
far  the  dearest  place.     Many  people  frequent 
both  Baths,  dnnking  at  the  one,  and  then 
taking   a  course   of   bathing   at    the    other. 
Corsena,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  most 
in  vogue. 

Thursday,  0th  of  May,  1581,  early  in  the 
rooming,  before  sunrise,  I  went  to  drink  the 
waters  at  the  spring.  I  took  seven  glasses, 
one  after  the  other,  altogether  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  for  they  reckon  by  weight 
here.  The  seven  glasses  might,  perhaps,  bold 
about  as  much  as  twelve  of  ours.  The  water 
is  of  a  medium  temperature,  like  that  of  Aigaea- 
CaudeSi  or  Barbotan,  with  lest  taste  than  any 

*  8aa  Giofanikl. 


water  I  ever  drank.  I  could  perceive  nothine 
about  it  but  extreme  insipidity,  and  a  sweetish 
savour.  That  day  it  had  no  operation ;  and, 
though  it  was  five  hours  before  I  took  anv 
dinner,  I  did  not  discharee  a  single  drop  of  it 
all  that  time.  Some  of  Uiem  said  I  had  taken 
too  little :  for  here  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
drink  a  nask  containing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
glasses,  about  eight  pounds.  My  own  notion 
is  that,  finding  my  stomach  so  empty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cassia,  the  water  resolved  itself 
into  aliment.  This  same  day,  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  Bolognese  gentleman,  a  colonel  commanding 
a  body  of  twelve  hundred  foot,  in  tbe  service  of 
the  State.  This  gentleman,  who  himself  was 
residing  at  a  place  four  miles  off,  stopped  with 
me  two  hours,  and  offered  me  his  best  services. 
On  leaving,  he  ordered  my  landlord  and  other 
people  in  tbe  place,  to  show  me  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  their  power.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  government,  here,  to  employ  foreign 
officers  for  the  higher  grades;  the  troops  are 
distributed  throughout  Uie  towns  and  villages, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
respective  places;  and  there  is  a  colonel  ap- 
pointed for  each  district,  which  districts  vary 
very  much  in  extent.  These  colonels  receive 
regular  pay ;  but  the  inferior  officers,  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
place,  are  only  paid  in  time  of  war,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  their  respective  com- 
mands. My  colonel  had  sixteen  crowns  a  month, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  except  keeping  himself 
ready  for  service.  They  observe  a  stricter 
regimen  here  than  they  do  at  our  buth.% 
and  pa}r  particular  attention  to  fasting  before 
they  drink.  I  was  more  comfortably  lodged 
here  than  I  had  been  at  any  other  bath,  not 
even  excepting  Banieres.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  too,  is  iar  more  picturesque  than  any  of 
the  others,  except  that  of  Banieres.  The  ac- 
commodations tor  bathing,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Ba^en,  are,  no  doubt,  far  more  elegant 
and  commodioui^  than  is  the  case  here ;  but  the 
prospects  at  Delia  Vilht  are  infinitely  prettier 
than  those  at  Baden.  As  I  before  said,  the 
water  I  drank  on  Tuesday  had  no  sort  of  opera- 
tion ;  for,  thouch  I  had  a  stool  immediately 
after  taking  it,  I  attributed  this  to  the  medicine 
of  the  preceding  day,  there  beine  no  sign  of 
the  water  in  it :  so  on  Wednesday  mornings 
when  I  again  took  the  waters,  I  drank  seven 
pound  glasses,  which  was  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  I  had  taken  the  day  before,  and,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  I  had  ever  before  drunk  at 
once.  This  dose  gave  me  a  great  inclination 
to  perspire,  which  I  resisted,  bavins  been  often 
told  that  this  was  not  what  I  needed.  All  that 
day  I  kept  in  mj  room,  sometimes  walking 
abou^  sometimes  sitting  still.  The  water  was 
principally  voided  in  the  shape  of  several  thin, 
loose  stools,  which  came  from  me  without  the 
slightest  effort.  I  am  convinced  that  I  did 
wrong  to  take  the  cassia,  for  the  operation  of 
the  water  afterwardsi  followed  the  coune  which 
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the  physic  had,  as  it  were,  opened  for  and 
pointed  out  to  it,  whereas  my  object  was  to 
ease  and  benefit  the  bladder;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined, the  first  bath  I  take,  simply  to  prepare 
far  it  by  dieting  myadftbe  aay  before.  I  take 
these  waters  to  be  of  very  mild  operation,  and 
therefore  very  safe  and  good  for  persons  of  a 
delicate  turn.  They  are  much  praised  for 
strengthening  the  liver,  and  for  removing  erup- 
tions and  blotches  on  the  skin ;  which  I  note 
as  a  useful  memorandum  for  an  amiable  ^^^f 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  France.  The  water  of  St. 
John's  Bath  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pomade,  it  being  very  oily.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  it  conveyed  in  barrels,  on  the  bacKs 
of  asses  and  mules,  for  the  use  of  people  in 
Reggio,  Lombard y,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
the  patients  drink  it  in  bed ;  but,  wherever  it 
is  taxen,  the  rule  is  to  keep  your  stomach  and 
feet  warm,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time 
after.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  it  brought  to  their  houses,  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  oiF.  To  show  that  this 
water  is  not  very  aperient,  I  need  only  mention 
that  it  Is  the  custom  here  to  take  previously  a 
glass  of  the  water  of  a  bath  near  Pistoia,  the 
taste  of  which  is  very  sharp,  and  which  is 
very  hot  at  the  spring ;  this  is  dispensed  by 
the  apothecaries  here,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  The  second 
day,  I  voided  coloured  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
gravel ;  but  this  I  ascribed,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  cassia,  which  produced  tne  same  efiect 
the  day  I  took  it.  I  was  told  a  curious  thing : 
a  native  of  the  place,  named  Giuseppe,  once  a 
soldier,  but  now  a  galley-slave  at  Genoa,  seve- 
ral of  whose  relations  I  saw  here,  being  some- 
time since  at  sea,  in  time  of  war,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  In  order  to  be  set 
free,  be  turned  Turk  (a  thing  which  has  been 
done  by  a  good  many  of  the  people  from  these 
mountains,  when  similarly  circumstanced),  was 
circumcised,  and  got  married.  Having  entered 
the  enemy's  service,  and  taking  part  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  pilUige  this  coast,  ne  landed ;  and 
getting  too  for  up  the  country,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  several  other  Turks,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  rushed  to  arms.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  a  few  days  after ; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  proceeded  to 
his  moUier's  bouse,  which  stands  just  opposite 
to  where  I  lodge.  He  entered  without  cere- 
mony, and  saw  ois  mother,  who  sharply  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted :  for  he 
still  had  his  sailor's  dress  on.  a  somewnat  un- 
usual garb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  absent  and  deemed  lost,  for  ten  or 
twelve  Tears,  so  that  he  was  not  readily  recog- 
nized ;  out  when  he  made  himself  known,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  his  mother,  she  uttered  a 
terrible  shriek,  and  fell  breathless  and  senseless 
on  the  floor ;  nor  was  it  till  the  next  day  that 
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the  physicians  succeeded  in  restorine  ha  Is 
animation.     She  recovered,  howeTer,  Imt  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  she  died  in  a  few  weeb; 
and  every  person  was  of  opinion  that  the  shock 
had  materially  abridged  oer  life.     Oar  fneod 
Giuseppe  was  joyfollv  received  by  his  fanner 
companions,  and,  publicly  abjuring  the  foith 
he  had  adopted,  received  the  sacimmeBt  fnm 
Uie  hands  or  the  Bishop  of  Lnccm,  and  sercnl 
other  imposing  ceremonies  were  gone  thxoagL : 
but  it  was  all  deception  on  his  part.     His  bnn 
was  with  the  Turks;  and,  in  order  to  rrtair 
among  them,  he  slipped  away  from  DeEa  Villa 
and  got  to  Venice,  whence  he  easily  managed 
to  find  his  way  back  to  Barbary,  and  joined 
a  fresh  expedition,  which  was  then  on  the  noint 
of  starting.     He  fell  into  the  handa   or  tbr 
Genoese,  who,  finding   him  to  be   a    nan  o* 
unusual  strength,  and  of  great  experience  as  a 
sailor,  kept  him  in  their  service,  taking  thr 
precaution  to  have  him  constantly  irell  fettncd 
and  bound.  The  seiepieury  have  a  large  force  of 
militia,  consisting  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
country  places,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  ali 
carefuflv  registered,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  when  required.    The  sole  business  of  the 
colonels,  in  time  of  peace,  is  to  exercise  tbesf 
militia-men,  and  to  render  them    cooreisaat 
with  the   various  military  manoeuvres.     The 
men  receive  no  pay,  but  they  are  privileged  to 
wear  what  arms  and  armour  they  please :  cbey 
are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  tnae  of 
war  they  receive  pay.    The  captains,  ensigns, 
ser^^eants,  and  so  on,  are  all  selected   from  the 
natives  of  each  place ;  it  is  only  the  colonel 
that  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  stipendiaiy.    Co- 
lonel del  Borgo.  the  gentleman  who  came  to 
visit  me,  sent,  the  next  day,  a  man  with  a  pre- 
sent to  me  of  sixteen  lemons  and  sixteen  arti- 
chokes, from  the  garden  of  his  house,  which 
lies  four  miles  from  the  Bath.    The  mildness  of 
the  water  here  is  further  shown  in  the  eireiuB- 
stance  that  it  readily  turns  into  idiment ;  it  soon 
becomes  coloured,  and  does  not  occasion  that 
constant,  uneasy  desire  to  urine,  which  I  have 
experienced    elsewhere,    but   not  here,    and 
others  have  made  the  same  remark  to  me.    As 
I  said  before,  I  was  exceedingly  well  lodged 
here,  well  ni^h  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and  yet 
there  was  neither  chimney  nor  glass  window  in 
my  room.   This  shows  that  the  weather  in  Italy  ■ 
is  much  more  equable  than  among  os^  for  we  I 
should  consider  the   merely  having   wooden  | 
shutters,  without  glass  windows,  as  an  insop-  ' 
portable  disadvantege,  yet  this  is  the  case  here  j 
almost  universally.    Besides  this,  J  slept  very  i 
well.    The  bedsteads,  indeed,  are   miserable  j 
little  tressels,  crossed  breadthways  with  wooden 
laths :  but  putting  a  mdliasse  on  thv,  and  a 
mattrass  upon  the  palliasse,  you  can  manage 
exceedingly  well,  if  you  have  got  a  cnrtaia. 
Tbey  have  three  plans  for  hiding  the  fhune  of 
the  bed;  first,  by  valances,  the  same  as  the 
curtain,  like  what  I  had  at  Rome ;  secondly, 
by  having  the  curtains  made  so  long  as  to  retueh 
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to  the  ground,  and  completely  cover  in  the 

"whole  bed,  which  is  the  best  plan  ;  thirdly,  by 

m  coverlid,  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  and  is 

fastened  at  each  comer  with  buttons.    This 

coverlid  is  made  of  some  light  material,  such  as 

white  fustian,  and  there  is  another  coverlid 

beneath  it  for  warmth.    At  all  events  I  have 

got,  from  seeing  these  beds,  an  idea  that  will 

effect  some  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  for 

my  own  house,  and  for  tne  poor  people  about 

me,  for  these  beds  are  cheap,  and  comfortable, 

and  the  vermin  do  not  get  into  them.    This 

same  day  I  took  a  bath  after  dinner,  contrary 

to  the  rules  of  the  people  here,  who  say  that 

the  one  operation  impedes  the  other,  and  who 

accordingly  go  upon  the  plan  of  taking  the 

waters  internally  for  so  many  davs,  and  then 

externally  for  so  many  days,  wiuiont  mixing 

the  operation.    The  general  rule  is  to  drink  the 

waters  eight  days,  and  to  bathe  for  thirty, 

drinking  here,  and  bathing  at  the  other  place. 

The  bath  is  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  I  was  in 

it  for  half  an  hour,  but  scarcely  perspired  at 

all ;  it  was  about  supper-time.    As  soon  as  I 

left  the  bath,  I  went  to  bed,  and  supped  upon 

sugared  lemon  salad,  without  takine  anything 

to  drink ;  the  whole  of  that  day  i  had  not 

drunk  a  pound  of  water,  and  I  believe  that  by 

the  next  morning  I  had   barely  voided  that 

quantity.    I  was  rather  alarmed  at  finding  that 

Uie  water  did  not  pan  more  freely,  yet  my 

breath  seemed  tolerably  good,  and  my  spirits 

were  light,  as  at  the  other  baths.    It  was  much 

the  same  with  me  elsewhere,  but  here  they  deem 

it  almost  a  &tal  presage,  and  if  you  do  not  void 

at  least  two-thirds  of  the  water  vou  have  taken 

the  very  fint  day,  they  forthwith  advice  you  to 

leave  <m  drinking,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take 

medicine  at  the  same  time.    My  opinion  about 

these  waten  is  that  they  neither  do  much  harm 

nor  much  good ;  except,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 

whether,  if  thev  produce  any  eilbct  at  all,  they 

do  not  heat  toe  parts  more  than  they  clear 

them ;  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  require  much 

warmer  and  moiv  aperitive  waters.    Thursday 

morning,  I  drank  five  pounds,  apprehensive  that 

the  dose  might  again  mil  me,  and  that  I  should 

not  pass  the  water  properly.    They  occasioned 

a  stool,  had  but  very  slight  operation  in  the  other 

respect.    This  mominff,  as  I  was  writing  to 

M.  d'OsBat,'  my  Uiougnts  reverted  to  M.  de  la 

Beetle,  and  the  recollection  threw  me  into  such 

a  fit  of  desponding  melancholy,  that  it  was  some 

time  before  I  recovered  my  serenity,  and  the 

depremon  of  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  ill. 

The  bed  of  the  spring  whence  the  water  is 

taken  Is  red,  and  covered  with  rust,  which, 

>  Aftarwftvda  C«rdmal d'OMAt. 

I     *  TIm  reouiDdcr  of  the  Jonrnej,  m  I«ft  bj  M  oatidgiie, 
I  wrilten  iB  Italian,  and  formed  bjno  BMana  the  least  dificolt 

Kiioo  of  the  taak  which  the  original  Editor  undertook, 
e  orthofrraphj  waa  in  the  laat  degrae  defcetive,  and  the 
work  waa  full  of  all  lorta  of  almost  unintelligible  Ueensee 
in  nammar,  Gallicisms*  and  ptUoiM.  No  one  but  an  Italian, 
I  snd  an  Italtan  scholar,  eould  decTphet  this  portwn  of  the 
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coupled  with  its  insipidity,  gave  me  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  binding.  I  did  not  dine  this  Thursday  till 
^\e  hours  after  I  had  taken  my  dose,  yet  all 
that  day  I  did  not  void  the  fiftn  part  of  what 
I  had  drunk.  There 's  but  poor  reliance  upon 
these  physicians  and  their  remedies!  I  said 
just  now,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  purged 
myself  so  much,  for  that  I  conceived  that  the 
water,  finding  me  empty,  stopped  to  eerve  as 
aliment,  instaid  of  passing  on.  I  have  just 
seen  a  book  that  has  been  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  waters,  by  a  Doctor  Donati,  wlio 
practises  here,  and  who  advises  the  patients  to 
make  but  a  light  dinner,  and  to  eat  the  more 
at  supper ;  and  the  experience  I  have  had,  in 
drinking  these  waters,  makes  me  think  he 
is  rieht,  and  that  I,  too,  was  right  in  n*gret- 
ting  1  had  taken  the  waters  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. The  other  physician,  Doctor  Franciotti, 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  both  on  this  and  on 
several  other  points.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  the  bladder,  which  I 
feared  was  occasioned  by  the  water  collecting 
there ;  yet,  reckoning  all  I  had  voided  in  the 
twentv-four  hours,  I  found  it  came  very  near 
what  I  had  drunk,  including  the  little  I  took 
with  my  meals.  Friday  morning,  instead  of 
drinking,  I  took  a  bath,  and  batned  my  head 
also,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  waters  by  some  dru^,  sugar -candy, 
manna,  or  even  stronger  auxiliaries,  and  they 
also  generally  mix  with  the  first  glass  you  drink 
of  theur  water,  some  aqua  del  TeMtuecio,  which 
I  tasted  separately,  and  found  it  saltish.  I 
have,  however,  soniie  suspicion  that  the  apo- 
thecaries, instrad  of  sendin?  for  this  water 
from  Pistoia,  fabricate  it  at  nome  widi  some 
infusion  or  other  in  river  water:  for,  besides 
the  saltnessy  there  Is  a  taste  about  it  that 
I  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  had  never 
before  met  with.  This  vrater  is  heated,  and 
some  people  take  as  manv  as  two  or  three 
glasses  to  begin  with,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
any  particular  efiTect  that  it  produced.  Others 
put  salt  into  the  first  few  glasses.  They  have 
a  notion  that  to  perspire,  or  go  to  sleep,  after 
takiuff  the  water,  is  a  most  alarming  symptom, 
but,  f  sometimes  found  the  vrater  bad  a  great 
tendency  to  produce  perspuration. 

Let  me  try^  my  hand  at  the  other  language, 
more  especially  now  that  I  am  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
speak  the  purest  Tuscan,  particularly  those  of 
tne  inhabitantB  who  have  not  corrupted  their 
tongue  with  the  admixture  of  the  surrounding 


Journey,  and  render  it  intelligible  s  and,  fortunaftelj  for  M. 
de  Qneilon  and  for  Ute  world  of  leUers.  M.  Bartoli,  antiqua- 
rian to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  who  had  jnst  been  elected 
a  Foreign  Aseodate  of  the  Aeadtmit  Roifote  dm  InaeripiiamB 
ti  BeUe$-Lettre»,  happened  to  be  In  Puna  while  the  French 
portkm  of  the  woik  waa  printinf  ,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
editing  of  the  Italian  portion,  a  task  which  he  executed  with- 
great  ability.  It  is  from  hia  edition  that  the  pieeeat  traoa* 
latioiihaa  been  nn^i 
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patois,  Saturday,  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  , 
went  to  drink  the  waters  at  St.  Bamaby,  one  j 
of  the  springs  which  this  mountain  produces, 
and  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  hot 
and  cold,  it  dbcharges!  The  mountain  itself 
is  of  no  great  height,  and  may  have  a 
circuit  of  three  miles.  The  only  waters,  that 
are  ordinarily  drunk  from  it,  are  those  of 
one  principal  spring,  and  Of  the  other  I  men- 
don^,  which  has  only  been  in  TOffue  a  few 
years.  A  leper,  of  the  name  of  Bamaby,  having 
tried  all  the  other  baths  in  vain,  came  here, 
and  was  cured,  and  hence  its  name,  and  what 
reputation  it  has.  There  are  no  houses  here, 
but  only  a  small  covered  room,  and  stone  seats 
round  the  fountain,  which,  though  formed  of 
iron,  and  placed  there  very  recently,  is  already 
much  eaten  with  rust,  which  shows  the  power 
of  the  mineral  in  the  water.  The  water  is 
hotter  than  that  at  Delia  Villa,  and,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  heavier  and  more  violent 
in  its  operation ;  it  smacks  of  sulphur,  but 
only  sligntly.  The  bed  of  the  spring  is  tinged 
with  a  colour  like  ashes,  as  ours  is,  but  not  so 
marked ;  the  distance  from  Delia  Villa  is  about 
a  mile,  and  it  stands  much  lower  down  the  hill 
than  any  other  of  tlie  hot  springs.  The  distance 
from  the  river  is  about  two  or  three  pikes' 
length.  I  drank  five  pounds  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  distaste,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all  well. 
The  day  before,  I  had  taken  a  walk  of  about 
three  miles,  after  dinner,  in  tlie  sun,  and  per- 
liaps  in  consequence  of  this  I  the  better  felt  the 
effects  of  the  water.  It  began  to  digest  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  had  taken  it.  On  leaving 
the  place  and  returning  home,  I  made  a  detour 
of  about  two  miles,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
the  unusual  exercise  did  me  any  great  good ;  all 
the  other. mornings  I  had  return^  immediately 
to  my  chamber,  to  avoid  the  cold  morning  air, 
for  tne  houses  are  not  thirty  paces  from  tlie 
spring.  On  this  occasion,  the  first  water  I 
void^  was  liquid,  with  a  good  deal  of  gravel ; 
then  came  some  that  was  colourless  and  imma- 
ture, and  I  was  sadlv  plagued  with  the  wind. 
When  I  had  passed  about  three  pounds,  the 
urine  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.  Before 
dinner  I  had  passed  more  than  half  what  I  had 
taken.  In  my  walks  about  the  mountain,  I 
saw  several  hot  springs,  and  the  country  people 
say  that,  in  winter,  you  can  perceive  distant 
exhalations  from  other  parts  of  the  hill,  which 
shows  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  these 
springs  about  it.  What  I  tasted  of  these  other 
waters  was  hot,  insipid,  and  without  smell  or 
smoke,  as  compared  with  ours.  At  Corsena, 
besides  the  principal  bath,  I  saw  a  place  lying 
lower  down  the  hill,  where  the  water  is  col- 
lected from  different  springs  into  little  channels, 
where  it  is  much  easier  got  at  They  told  me 
that  these  reservouns  were  supplied  from  eieht 
or  ten  springs.  Each  of  these  has  a  name  in- 
scribed upon  it,  in  reference  to  its  supposed 
efiect :  one  b  t/ie  Savoury,  another  the  Sweet, 
another  /Ae  AtnorouSj  a  fourth  the  Crowned,  a 


fifth  the  Despairing  One,  and  «o  an.     Sooed 
these  canab  are  hotter  than  otbere. 

The  mountains  in  the  neigbboarfaood  when, 
fifty  years  ago,  nothing  bat  ehesnut  aad  otha 
forest  trees  grew,  are  now  coveml  with  ridi 
corn-fields  and  vineyards.     There  ai«  visible 
from  thb  pUce  several  moontaina,  bsae,  meol- 
tivated,  and  capped  with  snow,  bot  ihcae  ave  a 
long  way  off.    The  people  eat  pane  eU  legtmJ 
by  which  name  they  popnlarly  desa^nale  the 
ehesnut,  an  article  wmich  with  them  is  ^  the 
very  first  importance  to  life,  and  which  they 
make  into  a  cake,  something  like  o«r 
bread.    I  never  saw  so  many  snaiEBa 
as  there  are  here.    The  children  very  oftea 
even  afraid,  on  account  of  the  snakes,  to  go 
pick  the  strawberries  that  grow  in  quantities  on 
the  mountain  and  among  the  buahea.    Many  oi 
those  who  drink  the  waters  take,  in  everr  giw* 
three  or  four  grains  of  coriander  aeeif,   as   s 
remedy  aeainst  wind.    Easter  Monday,  14tb 
May,  1  drank  five  pounds  and   more  of  the 
water  of  Bamaby,  for  my  glass  holds  racbirr 
more  than  a  pound.    I  immediately  ▼oided  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  and,  within  two  homs,  had 
passed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  water  I  had 
taken.    It  kept  the  stomach  firee,  and  paswd 
without  any  difficulty.     The  Italism    ponad 
contains,  only  eleven  ounces. 

You  live  here  ytn  cheap.    Veal,  reiy  good 
and  tender,  costs  aoout  tnree  French  sows  a 
pound.    There  are  plenty  of  troata,  but  tfaev 
are  small.    There  are  several  excellent  parasof- 
makers  here,  an  article  that  every  body  carries. 
The  whole  country  is  very  hilly,  and  the  loads 
in  general  very  uneven ;  but,  in  other  respects. 
they  are  pleasant  enough ;  and  all  tboae  on  the 
mountain  itself  have  a  paved  way.     After  din- 
ner to-day,  I  gave  a  dance  to  the  coontry  girls, 
and  danced  with  them  myself,  in  order  not  to 
appear  airish.    In  some  parts  of  Italy,  auch  as 
Tnscany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  toe  women 
courtesy  in  the  French  ftshion,  by  bending  the 
knees.    At  the  spring  nearest  the  village  then 
is  a  low  square  marble  pillar,  which  waa  pUoed 
there  exactly  a  hundred  and  ten  years  sigo,  on 
the  1st  May,  whereupon  is  an  inscription  set- 
ting forth  the  various  properties  of  these  waters. 
I  do  not  give  the  inscription,  as  it  may  be  found  i 
in  sevenu  books,  wherem  mention  is  made  of  { 
the  baths  of  Lucca.    At  all  the  bathing  j^aoes  | 
there  are  sand-p^lasses  for  the  use  of  the  visiton ; 
and  I  had,  besides,  two  of  them  on  my  table,  | 
which  the  host  had  lent  me.    In  the  evening, 
I  took  only  three  slices  of  toast,  buttered  ami 
sugared,  without  any  thin?  •to  drink.      On 
Monday,  thinking  that  by  wis  time  the  Bar- 
naby  water  had  sufficiently  cleared  the  passage, 
I  resumed  the  ordinary  waters,  of  which  I  drank 
^Yt  pounds;  but  on  this  occasion  it  did  not 
make  me  perspire,  as  it  usually  did.    The  first 
time  I  passed  water,  I  voided  with  it  some 
gravel,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 
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fragments  of  stone.  This  water  seemed  to  me 
almost  cold,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Baiv 
nabv,  althoagh  the  latter  itself  is  bot  of  a 
moderate  heat,  very  far  from  the  heat  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  and  Dagnieres.  The  two 
together  had  a  very  good  effiKst,  and  I  was  ex- 
cessively delighted  that  I  had  pud  no  attention 
to  the  directions  of  those  physicians  who  say 
you  are  to  leave  off  drinking  the  waters,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  the  very  first  day.  On  Tuesday, 
lOth  May,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  here, 
a  custom  which  hits  my  taste  very  well,  I  took 
a  bath,  instead  of  drinking,  and  remained  in  the 
water  a  full  hour,  placing  myself  close  under 
the  source,  for  elsewhere  the  water  seemed  to 
me  cold.  Afterwards,  as  I  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  from  wind,  which  I  con- 
sidered was  owing  to  the  water?,  I  left  off 
drinking  them.  I  felt  so  comfortable  in  the 
bath,  that  I  could  willingly  have  gone  to  sleep 
there.  It  did  not  make  me  perspire,  but  it 
opened  the  pores  thoroughly ;  and  when  I  got 
out,  I  had  myself  well  rubbed,  and  went  to 
bed,  where  I  stayed  some  time. 

Every  month,  in  each  parish,  they  have  a 
review  of  the  soldiery.  My  friend  the  colonel, 
from  whom  I  had  continued  to  receive  infinite 
civilities,  at  this  time  reviewed  those  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  now  were.  There  were 
aljout  two  hundred  pikemen  and  harquebussiers, 
who,  being  arrapged  in  parties,  manoeavred 
against  one  another,  and,  for  rustics,  seemed  to 
understand  their  evolutions  very  tolerably :  the 
colonel's  principal  business,  however,  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  to  teach  them  military 
discipline.  The  people  here  are  divided  Into 
two  parties,  French  and  Spanish,  and  this  divi- 
sion often  produces  serious  onarrels,  which  some- 
times break  out  publicly.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  of  our  party  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  caps  or  hair,  over  the  right  ear ;  while  the 
Spanish  party  wear  similar  bunches  of  flowers 
over  the  left  ear.  The  country  people  here  all 
dress  like  gentlefolks.  There  is  not  a  woman 
among  them  that  does  not  wear  white  shoes, 
fine  thread  stockings,  and  a  coloured  silk 
apron  I  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
cat  their  capers  and  turn  their  pirouettes  in  ex- 
cellent style.  When  they  speak  of  the  prince 
in  this  State,  they  mean  the  Council  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  colonels  of  the  troops 
cannot  marry  witnout  the  permission  of  the 
prince^  whico  is  not  obtained,  without  a  great 
deal  of  difliculty ;  for  it  is  not  considered  good 
policy  to  allow  these  ofiicers  to  make  any  very 
close  connexions  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty- within  the  territories  of  the  State.  No 
soldier  may  leave  the  country  without  leave  of 
his  superiors.  There  are  many  of  them  whom 
poverty  compels  to  beg  upon  their  mountains, 
until  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  their 
military  equipment  with. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  re- 
mained in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hoar;  I  perspired 


a  little,  and  dipped  my  head.  The  stoves  that 
they  use  in  Germany  are  exceedingly  convenient 
in  winter  for  drying  yonr  clothes,  and  so  on  ; 
here  the  person  who  nas  charee  of  the  baths 
dries  the  towels  and  clothes  by  means  of  a 
chafing-dish,  filled  with  coals,  and  placed  on 
bricks  over  a  small  fire,  which  answers  the 
purpose  much  better  and  more  quickly  than 
our  way. 

They  call  all  the  grown-up  girls,  until  they 
are  married,  and  all  the  ladsi  ontil  Uiey  have 
beards,  children. 

On  Thursday,  I  took  another  bath,  very 
much  at  my  ease,  and  perspired  a  little.  I  put 
my  head  quite  under  the  spout.  I  felt  that  the 
bath  weakened  me  a  little,  and  caused  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  bladder ;  however,  I  voided  gravel, 
and  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  as 
when  I  was  drinking  the  waters ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  I  found  that  taking  these  waters  ex- 
ternally produced  much  the  same  effect  as 
drinking  them.  I  took  another  bath  on  Friday. 
Every  day  there  are  large  quantities  of  toe 
waters,  both  of  this  bath  and  of  Conena,  sent 
off  to  different  parts  of  Italjr.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bathing  cleared  my  complexion.  I  was 
still  annoyed  with  wind,  though  it  was  not 
painful ;  it  was  probably  this  that  produced  in 
the  water  I  passed  a  preat  deal  or  foam,  and 
small  bubbles  which  did  not  bunt  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contained 
black  hairs,  though  very  few,  and  now  I  recol- 
lect that,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  passed  a 
great  many  more  than  I  did  here.  Almost 
always  my  water  was  full  of  some  oily  matter. 
The  people  about  here  are  not  near  such  meat- 
eaten  as  we  are.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
commonest  kind  of  meat,  and  hardly  set  any 
price  upon  it.  A  very  fine  hare  was  sold  to  me, 
just  about  this  time,  K>r  six  French  sous.  They 
do  not  sport  at  all,  and  nobody  brings  any  game 
here,^  for  nobody  would  buy  it. 

Saturday,  as  it  was  very  bad  weather,  the 
wind,  among  other  discomforts,  blowing  so  hard 
that  even  in  our  ehamben  we  were  sensibly  re- 
minded of  the  want  of  glass  windows,  I  neither 
bathed  nor  drank  the  waten.  I  observed  one 
extraordinary  effect  of  these  waten  in  the  case 
of  my  brother,^  who.  though  he  did  not  recol- 
lect ever  having  voided  gravel,  either  naturally 
or  from  the  otlier  waten  oe  had  elsewhere  drunk 
with  me,  passed  a  large  quantity  here.  Sunday 
morning,  I  bathed  again,  but  without  dipping 
my  head.  .After  dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  and  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  public  presents  or  prixesy 
as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  was  ([lad  to  pay 
them  this  compliment  in  the  spring  time.  Five 
or  six  days  before,  I  had  caused  notice  to  be 
l^iven  of  tne  intended  f(&te  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing villages ;  and,  the  evening  before  it  took 
place,  I  sent  special  invitations^  as  well  to  the 
twll  as  to  the  supper  that  was  to  follow,  to  all 
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the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  inen  staying 
at  the  two  baths.  I  sent  to  Lucca  for  the  pnzes ; 
the  custom  is  to  give  several  of  these,  in  order 
not  to  appear  to  favour  one  particular  woman 
more  than  the  rest ;  and,  to  avoid  all  jealousy 
and  suspicion  I  there  are  always  eight  or  ten 
prixoB  for  the  women,  and  two  or  three  for  the 
men.  I  had  no  end  of  applications  made  to  me 
by  different  women,  one  begging  me  not  to 
forget  herself  another  not  to  pass  over  her 
niece,  a  thira,  not  to  omit  her  daughter,  and 
so  on.  Some  days  before,  M.  Gio.  da  Vinoenzio 
daminiati,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  sent  me 
from  Lucca,  as  I  had  requested  him  by  letter  to 
do,  a  leather  belt  and  a  black  cloth  cap,  for 
presents  to  the  men ;  and  for  the  women,  two 
taffeta  aprons,  one  green  and  the  other  violet- 
colour  (tor  you  always  have  some  articles  better 
tlian  others,  that  you  may  favour  one  or  two 
amongst  them)  j  two  other  aprons  of  tamminy, 
four  Mxes  of  pins,  four  pair  of  shoes,  of  which 
I  gave  one  pair  to  a  pretty  girl,  out  of  the  ball ; 
a  pair  of  slippers,  to  which  I  added  a  pair  of 
shoes,  maldnff  one  present  of  the  two  articles; 
three  gauae  nead^aressee  with  braids  of  hair, 
which  made  three  prices,  and  four  small  pearl- 
necklaces,  making  nineteen  prizes  for  the  wo- 
men. The  whole  cost  me  something  more  than 
six  crowns*  Then  I  had  Bve  fifers,  whom  I 
found  in  provisions  for  the  whole  day.  and 
paid  them  a  crown  amongst  them ;  and  I  had  a 
good  bargain  here,  for  in  most  cases  you  have 
to  pay  them  more.  The  priaet  are  attached  to 
an  ornamented  hoop,  and  placed  where  every 
body  can  see  them. 

^  We  began  dancing  on  the  men,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  no  one  present  but  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  I  began  to  fear  we  should  remain  by 
ourselves ;  but  soon  after  there  arrived  plenty 
of  company,  from  the  different  places  in  the 
vicinity,  and  among  them  several  ladies  and 

feutlemen,  whom  I  entertained  in  the  best  way 
could,  and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
thvir  reception.  As  it  was  rather  hot,  we 
adiourned  to  the  great  hall  in  the  Buonvisi 
palace,  which  was  extremely  well  adapted  for 
a  ball-room.  When  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  about  iiH  o'clock,^  I  addressed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  present,  and  said  that  being 
myself  neither  able  nor  willing  to  decide  among 
the  number  of  charminff  and  beautiful  girls 
that  I  saw  around  roe,  1  entreated  that  tiaey 
would  take  upon  them  the  diarge  of  distribut- 
ing the  prises,  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
tlie  respective  merits  of^the  parties.  We  were 
a  long  time  getting  this  point  arranged,  for  the 
ladies  to  whom  I  appealed  at  first  declined  so 
delicate  a  commission,  supposing  that  I  made 
the  offer  out  of  mere  politeness  to  them.  At 
length  they  accepted  the  charge,  on  my  agree- 
ing to  this  compromise,  that,  if  they  thought 
fit  to  admit  me  to  tlieir  deliberations,  I  would 
give  my  opinion  in  any  case  suggested  to  me. 

' '  '  ~ 

'  Seren  o'clock,  r.N. 
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AoooitliDg^y,  I  made  the  beat  aw 
eyes  among  the  crowd  of  oiy  frir 
ing  those  who  stmck  nse  as  beia^  the 
and  the  moat  graeefnl ;  fisr  I  poiaied  € 
coadjutors  that  the  charm  of  a 
merely  consist  in  the  moTeamit  of 
has  a  groat  deal  to  do  with  the 
and  elegance  of  the  fiur  ones  who  take 
it.    The  presents  were  distributed  m  the 
portions,  and  among  the  persons  we  had 
upon;  the  lady  who  uadertDok 
bution  presentra  them  to  the 
name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  trmaafeijed  all 
merit  to  her.    All  this  part  of  the 
off  exceedingly  well,  and  withoat  any 
tion,  except  that  one  of  the  giris  deciiafd  La^ 
present  we  offered  her,  and  begged  lae  lo  ^«v 
it,  for  her  sake,  to  another   nri,  wham^s£jt 
pointed  out,  but  this  I  did  not  wink  fit  «d  d^*. 
inasmuch  as  I  did  not  at  all  admire  the  looks  €»*. 
the  latter.    The  manner  of  distribatioa  was 
this :  as  the  name  of  each  girl  we  had  aelecsed 
was  called  out,  she  left  her  place  in  the  drcic, 
and  came  and  stood  before  the  ladT-dislribaticas 
and  myself,  who  were  seated  side  by  side.  After 
criving  her  a  kiss,  I  handed  the  priase  intended 
for  her  to  the  lady,  who  then  presented  it  as 
her,  saying,  with  an  amiable  snule  :  '*  It  is  this 
gentleman  whom  yon  mnst  thank  for  this  head- 
some  present ;"  whereupon  I  woold  sa^  :  **  Not 
at  ail ;  whatever  obligation  yon  may  feel  is  dae 
to  this  lady,  who,  among  so  many  other  eandi- 
dates,  has  jodsed  you  worthy  of  this  alight 
token  of  approbation.    I  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  worthy  of  vour  such  or  aoch  cfvali- 
ties,"  particularizing  in  each  case  the  qoality 
which  most  struck  me  about  the  lecipieat. 
There  was  much  the  same  sort  of  Ibna  gone 
through  in  giving  the  men  their  prises.     The 

Sentlemen  and  ladies  of  course  had  nothing  to 
o  with  these  litde  presents,  bnt  they  all  took 
part  in  the  dancing.     It  is  really  a  most  chann- 
ing,  and,  for  a  Frenchman,  unusaal  spectacle,  ' 
to  see  these  country  girls  so  handsome  and  so 
well  dressed,  quite  like  ladies,  dancing  with  as 
much  eraoe  and  elegance  as  the  best  amongst 
us,  only  in  a  different  fashion.    I  invited  every 
one  there  to  take  supper,  which  in  Italy  m  • 
a  very  slight  aflair,  in  comparison  with  oar 
notion  of  the  thing  in  France.    I  g^t  off  lor 
a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  a  few  pair  of 
fowls.    The  only  persons  I  had  to  supper  at  my   i 
own  table,  were  the  colonel  of  the  district, 
M.  Francisco  Gambarini,  a  Bolognese,  and  a 
French  gentleman.     I,  however,  gave  a  seat  at 
my  table  to  Divizia,  a  poor  peasant,  who  lives 
two  miles  from  the  Batns,  and  who,  as  well  as  { 
her  husband,  lives  bv  the  labour  of  her  hands,  i 
She  is  very  ugly,  is  thirty- seven  years  oh),  jj 
has  a  goitre  in  Tier  neck,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write.     But  there  naving  resided  in  her 
father's  house,  an  uncle  of  hers,  who,  from  her 
tenderest  years,  used  to  reed  aloud  in  her  pre- 
sence Ario8to  and  some  other  poets,  her  mind 
became  so  alive  to,  so  imbued  witli,  the  spi  «t  of 
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poetry,  that  not  only  does  she  compose  verses 
off-hand  with  the  most  surprising  facility,  but 
she   moreover  introduces  into  her  compositions 
ttocient  fables,  the  names  of  gods,  countries, 
sciencea,  and  illustrious   men,  as  readily  as 
though  she  had  gone  throagh  the  regular  course 
of  atudies.    She  composed  a  numMr  of  these 
before  me.    They  are  indeed  nothing  but 
and  rhymes,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
ti  me  conceived  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  women  at  my 
ball,. though  the  time  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  being  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  ea- 
therin^  in  their  grand  harvest  of  all ;  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  is  en- 
gaged, every  morning  and  evening,  without 
regard  to  any  fetes  or  other  amusements,  in 
picking  mulberry-leaves  for  their  silk-worms ; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  young 
Avomen  take  part  in  this  work,  so  that  I  was 
especially  favoured. 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  Bath  some- 
what later  than  usual,  for  I  was  detained  by  the 
barber  cutting  my  hair  and  shaving  me.  I 
bathed  my  head,  and  bad  a  shower-bath,  for 
a  cjuarter  of  an  hour,  right  under  the  great 
spring. 

Amon^  my  visitors  at  the  ball,  was  the 
deputy -judge,  one  of  the  officers  whom  the 
government  appoints  in  each  district,  with  cos- 
uizance  of  civil  cases,  where  the  amount  m 
question  does  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum ;  the 
appointment  is  for  six  months  only,  and  the 
officer  is  then  transferred  to  another  district, 
and  succeeded  by  the  officer  whom  he  displaces, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  ment  their 
continuance  in  office.  There  is  another  officer, 
who  has  cognizance  of  criminal  cases.  I  told 
this  gentleman  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
gavemnient  would  do  well  to  institute  a  certain 
regulation  here,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
introduce,  and  the  outline  of  which  I  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  simply  this:  that  all  the 
water-dealers,  who  come  nere  in  great  numbers 
to  purchase  the  waters,  and  carrv  them  to  all 
parts  of  Italy,  should  be  furnished  with  an 
attestation  ot  the  quantity  of  water  they  have 
purchased,  which  would  prevent  their  commit- 
tiuz  a  fraud,  a  specimen  of  which  had  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  One  of  these  mule- 
teers had  come  to  my  landlord,  who  is  only  a 
private  individual,  and  begged  of  him  to  give 
biro  a  written  certificate  wi  he  had  twenty- 
four  loads  of  these  waters,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  only  four.  My  landlord,  at  first, 
refaeed  to  sanction  this  &Jsehood ;  but  he  at 
last  ^ve  the  certificate,  upon  the  muleteer's 
promising  to  return  in  four  or  six  days  and  fetch 
the  other  twenty  loads,  which  he  never  did. 
The  judge  paid  great  attention  to  my  sugges- 
tion, and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  fit)m  me 
the  name  of  the  muleteer,  or,  in  default  of  that. 
his  appearance,  and  the  horses  he  had,  but  I  did 
not  nve  him  any  information  of  the  sort.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  gomg  to  try  and  establish 
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here  a  custom  observed  in  all  the  more  noted 
baths  of  Europe,  where  eveir  person  of  any  rank 
leaves  a  copy  of  his  armonal  bearings  in  or  on 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  waters ;  for 
which  intention  of  mine,  the  gentleman  warmly 
thanked  me,  in  the  name  of  his  government. 
They  were  bennning  to  cat  hay  at  about  this 
time,  in  several  places. 

Tuesday,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath, 
and  kept  my  head  under  a  shower  bath  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To-day.  there  arrivea  at  the  baths  a  Cremo- 
nese  merchant,  settled  at  Rome ;  he  was  afflicted 
with  several  extraordinary  maladies,  yet  talked 
and  walked  about  nevertheless,  and  even  seemed 
gay  and  satisfied  with  life.  His  principal  ma- 
mdy  was  in  the  head :  which  had  become  so 
weak  that  he  told  us  nis  memory  had  got  so 
bad  that,  after  he  had  dined,  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  what  he  had  had  for  dinner.  If 
he  went  out  on  some  business,  he  bad  always 
to  come  back  eight  or  ten  times,  to  ask  what  it 
was  he  was  going  about.  He  could  hardly  say 
his  paternoster  Uirough.  Even  when  he  bad 
managed  to  say  it,  he  would  begin  again,  and 
so  on,  perhaps  half  a  doxen  times,  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  when  he  had  finished 
that  he  was  beginning  again,  or,  when  he  was 
be^nnning  again,  that  he  had  finished.  He 
had  labourea  under  deafness,  blindness,  and 
well  nigh  every  possible  malady ;  he  was  even 
pla^edwith  such  heat  in  the  reins,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  leaden  girdle  there.  For 
several  years  past,  he  had  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  physicians,  whose  directions  he  observed 
with  religious  exactitude.  It  was  amusiuff 
enough  to  hear  the  different  regimens  that  bad 
been  prescribed  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
all  differing  from  one  another,  especially  as  to 
these  batlu,  and  as  to  shower  baths.  There 
had  been  twenty  consultations  about  him,  in  no 
one  of  which  had  the  learned  professors  come  to 
any  thing  like  an  understanding ;  in  each  case, 
the  present  physician  had  condemned  his  pre- 
decessor, and  denounced  him  as  a  homicide. 
This  gentleman  was  subject  to  one  very  strange 
effect  from  the  wind  that  he  was  full  of;  it 
would  burst  firom  him  at  the  ears  with  such 
violence  as  frequently  to  prevent  his  sleepbg ; 
and,  whenever  he  yawned,  it  would  burst  out 
impetuously  at  the  same  place.  He  said  that 
the  best  redpe  for  clearing  the  stomach  was 
to  put  into  your  mouth  four  lar^  grains  of 
conander-comfits,  and  having  moistened  them 
into  one  mass  with  your  suiva,  to  use  them 
as  a  clyster,  the  effect  of  which,-  he  told  us,  was 
immediate  and  apparent.  He  was  the  first 
person  I  ever  saw  with  one  of  those  peacock- 
leather  hats,  that  some  people  use  instead  of 
parasols,  the  carrying  of  which  on  horseback  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient.  ^  This  sentleman's 
hat  was  about  seven  inches  hiffh,  ana  very  large 
in  diameter :  the  width  of  tne  crown  was  not 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half.    The  frame  of  the 
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bat  is  of  taffeta,  wadded  with  sflk,  to  keep  out 
the  heat 

As  I  have  on  former  occasioiu  been  sony 
that  I  had  not  written  more  at  len^  my 
observations  upon  the  baths  I  had  visited,  in- 
asmuch as  that  I  thereby  lost  materials  for 
comparing^  them  with  the  oaths  I  subsequently 
used,  I  will  this  time  go  into  greater  detail 
upon  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  where  I 
experienced  great  heat  in  Uie  body,  and  per- 
spired to  a  very  unusual  extent,  which  made 
me  feel  somewhat  weak.  My  mouth  became 
dry,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  it ;  and  on  leaving 
the  bath  a  faintness  came  over  me,  such  as  I 
had  felt  on  former  occasions  from  the  heat  of  the 
water  at  Plombieres,  at  Bagnieres,  at  Pressac, 
&e.  I  did  not,  however,  experience  this  effect 
at  Barbotan,  nor  had  I  felt  it  here  until  to-day ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  water  was  hotter  than 
usual,  or  that  on  this  occasion,  I  bathed  earlier 
than  on  former  days,  and  before  I  had  eased 
myself.  I  remained  in  the  bath  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  had  the  water  poured  on  my  head  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  going 
quite  contrary  to  rule  to  have  the  shower-bath 
in  the  other  btath,  for  the  custom  is  to  take  them 
separately ;  and  it  was  a  further  departure  from 
rule  to  have  the  shower-bath  here  at  all ;  for 
the  general  custom  is  to  take  this  sort  of  bath 
at  the  other  bath,  whece  they  take  it  at  such 
and  such  particular  springs ;  some  at  the  first 
spring,  some  at  the  second,  some  at  the  third, 
accoiSin^  to  the  doctor's  direction.  So  again, 
in  drinking  the  waters,  I  used  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  then  bathe,  and  then  drink  again, 
without  attending  to  any  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
particular  course  of  days  for  drinking,  and  days 
for  bathing,  which  are  carefully  obeyed  here ; 
paying  no  attention  to  the  regular  routine  of 
dnnking  ten  day's,  and  bathing  twenty-five; 
some  weeks  I  bathed  every  day,  others  every 
other  day ;  and,  finally,  I  persisted  in  bathing 
but  once  a  day,  while  the  other  visitors  always 
bathed  twice,  and  would  never  remain  long 
under  the  shower-bath,  while  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  remain  under  it  always  an  hour  at 
least  in  the  morning,  and  another  hoar  in  the 
evening.  As  to  toe  fashion  in  use  here,  of 
having  the  top  of  the  head  shaved,  and  wearing 
there  a  piece  of  stuff  or  wool  fastened  with  a 
band,  my  bald  head  made  this  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
deputy  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
were  lode:ing  at  the  baths  about  here.  The 
deputy  told  me  of  a  singular  accident  diat  had 
happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  a  prick  from  a  beetle,  that  oe  received  in  Uie 
fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  and  which  threw  him 
into  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  was  well 
nigh  at  death's  door.  He  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  he  was  kept  to  his  bed 
Axe  months,  without  being  able  to  stir;  and 
remaining  in  this  position  for  this  long  time 
so  heated  his  reins,  that  at  length  the  gravel 
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was  generated,  from  which,  and  from  the  eho- 
lie,  he  endured  great  aufieriiig  for  naore  ihsr 
a  year.     At  about  the  end  of  that  tnse*  hs 
father,  who  was  Governor  of  Veletri,  sent  bie 
a  particular  sort  of  green  stone,  which  he  pni- 
cured  from  a  monk,  who  had  been  in  the  Indic* . 
and  the  virtue  of  which  was  sncby  that  vh1- 
he  earried  it  about  him   he  vras  never  trou^'  ^ 
with  gravel.    He  had  been  in  this  state  for  t^ 
years.    As  to  the  local  eflect  of  the  prick,  tj: 
thumb,  and  nearly  the  whole  band,  had  rl.* 
been  all  but  useless;  and  the  arm  was  so  «r&&- 
ened  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  cor-x.  . 
every  year  to  the  baths  at  Corsena  to  8trt-Djt>  • 
it,  as  well  as  the  hand,    by  the    use  al  :>= 
shower-bath. 

The  people  here  are  wretchedly  poor;  k 
much  so  that  I  have  seen  them  eat  green  mid- 
berries,  which  they  pick  as  they  are  gmthrric^ 
the  leaves  for  their  silk- worms. 

As  the  bargain  for  letting  the  hoitfe  I  ocpq- 
pied,  had  been  left  uncertain  in  reference  to  tli- 
month  of  June,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  %^ 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  my  laiii- 
lord  ;  and  he,  seeing  how  I  was  aolicited  by  a.. 
his  neighbours  to  K>dge  with  them,  especial.) 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Buonyisi  Palace,  « bi 
offered  to  let  it  me  for  a  gold  crown  a  day,  m^^^ 
up  his  mind  to  allow  me  to  stay  where  I  hy 
as  long  as  I  liked,  at  the  rate  of  twentj-fiTc 
gold  crowns  a  month,  commencing   from  tbc 
1st  of  June,  up  to  which  time  mv  first  baf^a 
remained  in  force.    Bnvy,  hatred,  and  maiier. 
more  or  less  disguised,  reign  here,  as  well  e 
elsewhere,  among  the  inhabitant^,  thoagfa  cbey 
are  almost  all  rehited  amongst  one  another :  a 
woman  one  day  repeated  to  me  this  proverb : 
'^  Whoever  wishes  his  wife  to  become  ftititfaJ, 
let  him  send  her  to  these  baths,  and  keep  awsy 
from    them    himself."     Wha^    among    other 
things,  more  narticularly  pleased   me  in   the 
house  where  I  lived,  was  that  I  could  pass  frooi 
it  to  the  bath  and  back  again,  over  a  smooth 
path,  across  a  court-yard  of  about  thirty  pace* 
long.    1  was  vexed  to  see  the  mulbenry  trees 
stripped  of  their  foliage ;  it  produced  the  eSttt 
of  winter  in  the  middle  of  summer.     The  gravel 
that  I  was  continually  passing  with  my  water 
seemed  to  me  at  this  time  mora  rough  than 
usual,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

Every  day  you  see  people  going  aboot  to 
the  different  visitor's  lodgings,  with  samples  of 
wine  in  small  flasks,  but  tiiere  is  very  little  good 
wine  to  be  had  here.  The  white  wme  is  ligbt, 
but  sharp  and  rough  to  the  taste,  and  by  do 
means  salutary  for  the  stomach.  If  you  Ukt 
the  trouble  to  send  to  Lucca,  or  Pescia,  for  the  < 
Vino  Trebiano,  yon  get  a  tolerably  mellow 
white  wine,  but  not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Thursday,  Corpus- Cbristi   Day,  I  took  a   i 
bath,  and,  it  being  of  a  temperate  heat,  re-  ' 
mained  in  it  for  more  than  an  hour ;  I  perspired  ., 
very  little;  and  when  I  came  away,  did  not  'i 
feel  any  debilitating  effect  from  it.    I  had  a 
shower-bath  on  my  head  for  seven  or  eight  i. 
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minutes;  and  when  I  got  into  bed  ngain,  fell 
into  a  profound  »Ieep.     This  bathing  and  taking 
the   »hofver-bath  I  found  exceedingly  pleasant, 
more  so  than  anything  else.     I  felt  an  itching 
occasionally,  in   my  oands  and  all  over  my 
body  indeed ;  and  the  people  about,  I  under- 
stood, were  very  subject  to  the  itch:  among 
the    children,  the  thrush  was  very  prevalent. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  baths  I  have 
visited,  the  oeople  about  think  nothing  at  all 
of  that  which  strangers  come  so  far  to  procure ; 
a  great  many  of  the  country  people,  that  I 
spoke  to,  bad  never  even  tasted  the  water,  and 
had  no  sort  of  opinion  of  it    Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising they  do  not  try  the  effect,  for  they 
seem  hy  no  means  a  long-lived  people.    In  the 
mucous  matter  which  I  was  constantly  passine 
with  my  water,  there  was  occaaionallv  gravel. 
When  I  took  the  shower-bath  on  tne  lower 
part  of  my  stomach,  I  found  it  produce  the 
effect  of  expeliinff  wind :  and  at  these  times, 
the  swelling  which  troubled  me  in  those  parts 
visibly  diminished;  so  that  I  concluded  this 
swelling  to  be  occasioned  by  the  wind. 

Friday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  the  usual 
time,  and  took  a  shower-bath  on  the  head,  for 
somewhat  longer  than  my  general  custom.  The 
extraordinaij  quantity  of  water  that  Iwas  con- 
stantly oassing,  made  me  suspect  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bladder,  where  it  bad  gathered, 
for  by  putting  the  gravel  together,  I  could 
often  have  made  a  large  ball;  which  proved 
that  it  rather  proceeded  thence  than  from  the 
water,  which  would  have  passed  it  immediately 
that  it  had  formed  it. 

Saturday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  for  two 
hours,  and  took  a  shower-bath  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sunday,  I  took  no  bath.    The  same  day,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  gave  as  a  ball. 
The  want  of  clocks  here,  as  wcU  as  almost  all 
over  Italy,  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  incon- 
venience.   In  the  lyith-house  there  is  an  image 
of  the  Viijpn,  with  this  inscription  in  verse : 
AutpidojaCf  DivOy  tuo  quicumque  Uwaerum 
ingredUur,  mupe$,  ac  batm$  hinc  abeat.^    One 
cannot  too  warmly  praise  the  combination  of 
beauty  and    atihty  wbiph    characterises   the 
method  they  have  here  of  cultivating  the  moun- 
taips,  up  to  the  very  summits,  by  laying  out 
the  circumference  of  each  bill  in  great  circular 
platforms,  round  and  round,  ascending  from 
one  to  the  other  by  a  sort  of  staircase,  Sie  top 
of  each  of  which  is  strengthened,  where  neces- 
sary, by  stones,  or  some  other  casing.    Each 
platform  forms  a  corn-field,  on  the  outside  of 
which  is  a  border  of  vines,  which  thus  encir- 
cle the  whole  mountain,  in  gradually  ascending 
gyrations,  op  to  the  very  top.    Where  one  of 
these  platforms   is  not   sufficiently  level  by 
nature,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so  by  art,  it 
is  covered  with  vines  altogether. 


I  "  GitBt,  holy  Udx,  thai  wkotoevcr  enlctetK  this  hath, 
aif  l«Tt  It  in  good  health,  hoth  of  mind  aod  hody." 


At  tlie  ball  given  by  tlie  Bolognese  gentle- 
man, which  I  mentioned  just  now,  a  wonmu 
danced  for  some  time,  balancing  on  her  head  a 
pitcher  full  of  water,  and  managed  this  feat 
with  such  skill  and  nicety  that  she  did  not 
spill  one  drop  of  the  water,  nor  did  the  pitcher 
once  seem  to  lose  its  equilibrium. 

The  physicians  were  astonished  at  seeing 
most  of  us  Frenchmen  drink  the  waters  in  the 
morning,  apd  tlien  bathe  the  same  day. 

Monday  morning,  I  remained  two  hours  in 
the  bath ;  but  I  did  not  have  a  shower-bath, 
as  I  took  it  into  mv  head  to  drink  three  pounds 
of  water,  which  had  a  slight  operation.  I 
used  to  bathe  my  eves  every  morning,  by 
opening  them  when  I  was    in   the  water,  a 

frocess  which  did  me  neither  good  nor  harm, 
believe  I  ffot  rid  of  my  three  pounds  of  water 
before  I  left  the  batli,  what  with  perspiration 
and  other  evacuations.  As  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  I  had  found  my  stomach  somewhat 
too  bound,  I  took,  as  had  heen  recommended 
me,  three  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  which 
greatly  relieved  me  both  of  the  wind,  which 
I  had  been  full  of,  and  in  other  respects.  But 
though  I  had  thus  thoroughly  purged  my  reins, 
I  still  felt  a  sort  of  pricking  there,  which  I 
attributed  more  to  the  wind  tnan  to  anything 
else. 

Tuesday,  I  did  not  drink  the  waters,  but  I 
remained  two  hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
head  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  shower-bath. 

Wednesday,  I  stayed  in  the  bath  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  bad  a  shower-bath  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  sooth  to  say,  the 
little  intercourse  I  had  had  with  these  people, 
had  not  even  given  me  an  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing out  the  reputation  for  capacity  and  mind 
that,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  credit  for ;  I 
had  given  no  specimen  of  any^  extraordinary 
talent,  to  excite  their  admiration,  or  warrant 
them  in  over-estimating  the  few  advantages  I 
possess.  Yet,  to-day,  some  physicians,  having 
to  meet  on  a  more  tnan  usually  important  con- 
sultation, namely,  respecting  a  young  noble- 
man, M.  Paul  de  Cesis  (nephew  of  the  cardinal 
of  that  name),  who  was  at  this  time  at  tlie 
baths,  came,  at  his  request,  to  beg  tliat  I  would 
be  present  at  their  consultation,  and,  having 
heard  their  various  opinions,  would  give  my 
opinion  thereon ;  for  tnat  he  bad  made  up  Ins 
mind  to  abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  This 
made  me  laugb  in  my  sleeve ;  but  the  same 
thing  hat  happened  to  me  more  than  once 
before,  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

I  at  times  experienced  a  weakness  and  dim- 
ness in  the  eyes,  when  I  read  much,  or  looked 
fixedly  at  any  luminous  object;  and  what  made 
me  the  more  uneasy  at  this  was  tlmt  I  had  fdt 
it,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  had  the  uttack  of 
sick  head-  ache  near  Florence.  A  heaviness  in 
the  forehead,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  would 
come  over  me,  and  then  before  my  eves  there 
would  arise  a  tort  of  hazy  cloud,  which,  thoogh 
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it  did  not  prevent  my  seeing,  oonfased  the 
sight,  in  ft  peculiar  wav  that  I  cannot  describe. 
By  decrees,  these  heaa-aches,  when  they  came, 
lasted  longer  and  longer,  though,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  thev  did  not  incom- 
mode me ;  and  since  I  had  taken  to  the  shower- 
baths  on  my  head,  I  had  suffered  an  attack 
every  year,  and  there  was  almost  constantly  a 
mist  blefore  my  eyes,  but  still  without  pain  or 
inflammation.  Now  np  to  the  time  when  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  tning  came  upon  me  at 
Florence,  I  had  not  had  a  head-acne  for  full 
ten  years,  so  that  it  somewhat  alarmed  me; 
and,  fearing  lest  the  use  of  the  shower-bath 
should  weaken  my  head,  I  determined  not  to 
repeat  it 

Thursday,  I  was  in  the  bath  onlv  an  hour. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  did  nothing, 
b^ing  somewhat  lUarmed  at  these  head-aches, 
and  not  feeling,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to 
bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  for  I  was  constantly 
passing  a  quantity  of  ^vel.  My  head,  how- 
ever, did  not  regain  its  proper  state;  every 
now  and  then  it  l^came  troublesome,  especially 
whenever  I  got  thinking  about  anything. 

Monday  morning,  I  drank  thirteen  glasses, 
containing  six  pounds  and  a  half,  of  the  com- 
mon spring;  1  passed  about  three  pounds  of 
this  in  a  crude  state  before  dinner,  and  the  rest 
afterwards,  by  degrees.  Though  my  head-ache 
was  neither  verv  violent  nor  unremitting,  it 
turned  mv  complexion  to  a  shocking  hue.  Yet 
still  it  dia  not  incommode  or  weaken  me,  as  it 
had  done  on  former  occasions,  except  in  tlie  one 
respect  of  confusing  my  vision.  To-day  they 
began  cutting  rye  in  tlie  plain. 

Tuesday,  at  day -break,  I  went  to  Bar- 
naby's  spring,  and  drank  six  glasses,  containing 
six  pounds  of  water,  which  made  me  per- 
spire a  little.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  this 
morning.  The  water  I  had  taken  soon  pro- 
duced Its  efivct,  and  gave  me  a  thorough 
scouring ;  I  did  not,  uowever,  pass  much 
water,  out  in  two  hours  I  had  resumed  my 
natural  colour. 

You  can  board  at  some  houses  here  for  six 
gold  crowns  a  month,  or  thereabout,  for  which 
you  have  a  room  to  yourBelf,  and  every  con- 
venience you  can  desire,  and  they  keep  your 
valet  into  the  bargain ;  if  you  have  no  servant 
of  your  own,  tlie  landlord  provides  yon  with 
every  necessarv  attendance. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  passed  all  the 
water,  and  indeed  more  than  I  had  drunk  alto- 
gether, which,  besides  what  I  had  drunk  at  the 
batli,  was  a  half  pound  of  wine  and  water  I 
took  at  dinner.    I  ate  hardlv  any  supper. 

Wednesday,  a  very  wet  day,  1  drank  seven 
pounds  of  water  in  seven  glasses,  and  passed  it 
all  bf;fore  the  end  of  the  day,  together  with 
what  else  I  had  drunk. 

Thursday,  I  took  nine  pounds,  seven  in  the 
Brst  instance,  and  when  I  began  to  pass  it,  I 
ient  for  two  more,  and  this,  too,  I  passed  the 
whole  ofy  in  due  course.. 
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Friday  and  Saturday  I  repeated  Cfce  iloee. 
Sunday,  I  drank  none  at  all. 

Monday,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  ^rmter,  a 
seven  classes.  I  still  passed  gravel,  bo  I  sob^ 
what  less  than  when  I  used  to  batbe ;  aad  I 
observed  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  wtrml 
other  pefBons,  at  the  same  time.  To-day  I  f^t 
a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stosnielL,  t^* 
same  as  I  generally  feel  in  passing*  a  stone,  ami 
towards  the  evening,  aocordinglyy  I  did  pa9»  ■ 
small  one. 

Tuesday,  I  passed  another,  and  I  an  eos- 
vinoed  by  experience  that  the  water  berp  » 
powerful  enough  to  break  stones,  for  I  have  ftk 
them  deseendine  into  the  bladder  quite  lar^ 
and  afterwards  I  passed  them  broken  tato  sa»U 
pieces.  To-day  1  drank  eight  pounds  of  water, 
at  eight  times. 

If  Calvin  had  known  that  in  these  parts  the 
preaching  monks  call  themselves  ministerB,  be 
would  doubtless  have  given  hk  preachers  sobk 
other  name. 

Wednesday,  I  took  eig4it  ponnds  of  water,  b 
eight  glasses.  I  neariy  Sbmyn  passed  balf  what 
I  Lad  taken,  in  three  hours,  in  a  emde  state, 
and  in  its  natural  colour ;  and,  shortiT  after- 
wards, a  half  pound  more,  tinml  or  a  nd 
colour :  the  rest  passed  o£r  after  diaBer,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night 

The  season  that  was  now  come  on,  brongbt  a 
great  deal  of  company  to  the  bath  ;  and  finoa 
Uie  instances  that  I  now  had  an  opportnnity  o( 
observing,  and  from  the  opinions  or  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  particularly  of  M.  Donato, 
the   author  of  a  treatise  on  these  waters,  1 
found  I  had  not  been  so  very  wrone  in  tak- 
ing a  shower-bath  on  wj  heid  in  Sie  bath ; 
for  it  is  a  frequent  practioe  for  them  to  apply 
the  shower-bath  to  theur  stomachs,  by  means  of 
a  long  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  die 
moutn  of  the  spring,  and  the  water  is  dins  con- 
veyed in  a  powerful  stream  to  the  exact  nart  of 
the  body  where  it  is  reauired.    It  is  auo  the 
custom  always  to  bathe  ttie  ssime  day  that  von 
take  this  shower-bath ;  so  that  die  only  dift*r- 
ence  between  them  and  roe  wa&  that  I  took  the  : 
shower-bath  when  I  was  actually  in  the  bath, 
and  put  my  head  directly  under  the  spring,  ' 
instead  of  having  the  water  brought  Uirough  a  \ , 
tube.    The  only  question  is,  whether  I  was  not 
wron^  in  not  continuing  this  course.     I  hsr«>,  | 
ever  since,  all  along  h^  a  strong  notion  that, 
had  I  done  so,  I  might  by  degrees  have  got  rid  ' 
of  all  the  humours  that  plague  me.   M.  Uonato  | 
approved  of  people's  drinking  and  bathing  in 
the  same  day ;  and  his  sanction  makes  me  the  ' 
more  vexed  that  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  per-  | 
severe  in  my  first  idea,  of  drinking  the  waten  , 
every  time  I  bathed.    The  doctor  was  also  loud 
in  his  praises  of  the  Bamaby  spring ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  his  learned  reasonings,  it  is 
quite  clear  tliat  these  waters  produced  no  effiwt 
upon  several  persons  t  saw  there,  who  were  not 
subject  to*  passing  gravel  in  their  water,  as  I 
continued  to  do ;  which  I  mention  because  1 
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caiiiiot  make  up  my  mind  to  befieve  that  this 
(Travel  was  produced  bjr  tbese  waters. 

Thursday  momingy  m  order  to  get  the  first 
place,  I  went  to  the  bath  before  daybreak,  and 
drank,  at  intervals,  for  an  bour^  without  bathing 
my  Lead ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  getting  up  so 
early,  and  the  going  to  bed  again  afkenrards, 
disagreed  with  me ;  my  month  got  so  hot  and 
dry  that,  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  drank  two  large  glasses  of  the  same  water 
cooled,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  refreshing  me. 

Friday,  I  did  nothing.  The  Franciscan  mi- 
nister, as  they  call  the  provincial,  a  man  of 
frreat  merit,  learned,  and  very  pleasing  in  his 
manners,  who  was  residing  at  the  bath,  with 
several  other  monks  of  different  religions  orders, 
sent  me  a  present  of  some  excellent  wine^  and  a 
variety  of  sweetmeats. 

Saturday,  I  neither  bathed  nor  drank  the 
waters,  but  went  to  dine  at  Menalfio,  a  large 
and  handsome  village,  situated  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mountains  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
took  some  fish  with  me,  and  eot  accommodation 
at  the  house  of  a  soldier,  wno,  after  travelling 
about  a  great  deal  in  France  and  other  conn- 
tries,  married  a  woman  in  Flanders,  with  whom 
he  received  some  money,  and  has  since  settled 
here:  his  name  is  Santo.  There  is  a  fine  church 
here.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  great 
number  of  retired  soldiers,  most  of  whom  nave 
also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  They  are 
all  divided  off  here  into  two  parties,  the  one 
siding  with  France,  the  other  with  Spain,  and 
1  happening,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  put  a 
flower  behind  my  left  ear,  it  gave  vast  offence 
to  the  French  party.  After  dinner,  I  went  up 
to  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  a  tolerably  strong  place,  with 
high  walls  rising  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock.  Even  np  to  the  very  base  of  this  fort, 
however,  the  ground  is  highly  cultivated ;  in- 
deed, all  about  this  part  of  the  eountr^,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rigid  principle  not  to  lose  a  smgle 
yard  of  ^una  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
made  available;  on  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
places,  on  rocks  and  precipices,  even  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  mountain,  yon  find  vines  and  crops 
of  com  and  hay,  while  in  the  plain  below 
they  have  not  a  bit  of  hay.  I  descended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  then  returned 
home. 

Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  the  bath  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  and  remained  there 
balf  an  hour.  1  received  from  M.  Louis  Pini- 
tesi  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit,  amongst  which  were  some  figs,  the  first 
that  had  appeared  this  season  at  the  bath,  and 
also  a  dozen  flasks  of  excellent  wine.  The  same 
day  the  Franciscan  minister  also  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  so  that  I  was  able,  in  my 
turn,  to  make  presents  to  my  neighbours. 
I  After  dinner,  there  was  a  ball,  where  several 
ladies  were  assembled,  very  well  dressed,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  though 
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they  were  reckoned   among    the  handsomest 
women  of  Lucca. 

In  the  evening,  M.  Louis  Ferrari  of  Cremona, 
who  knew  me  very  well,  sent  me  some  boxes  of 
excellent  quinces,  some  lemons  of  a  rare  sort, 
and  some  oranges  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

In  the  nigh^  a  little  before  day-break,  I  had 
a  cramp  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains,  which  came  on  every 
now  and  then.  Tne  cramp  held  me  for  a  fiill 
half  hour.  'TIS  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  similar 
attack,  and  that  only  lasted  for  half  a  minute 
or  so. 

Monday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
stomach  under  the  spring  for  an  hour ;  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  lltUe  pricking  in  the  leg  where  I 
had  the  cramp. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  wea- 
ther begins  to  feel  warm  ;  the  grasshoppers  are 
not  more  tronblesome  here  than  in  France ;  and 
the  air  seemed  to  me  generally  much  fi^sher 
and  purer  than  it  is  at  home. 

Among  free  nations,  you  do  not  see  the  same 
distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  as  among  other 
people ;  here,  where  I  am.  persons  of  the  hum- 
blest station  bear  themselves  quite  in  a  lordly 
style;  even  the  beggars  address  you  in  an 
authoritative  and  dictatorial  tone ;  for  instance : 
<<  Qive  me  something,  will  von  V  or,  *'  Give 
me  something,  d'ye  hear?'^  At  Rome,  the 
phrase  is,  *'  Benefit  me,  for  your  own  sake." 

Tuesday,  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  bath. 

Wednesday,  21st  June,  early  in  the  morning, 
I  left  this  plfu^,  and,  npon  taking  leave  of  the 
company  whom  I  fonna  assemble  at  the  bath, 
I  received  from  them  the  kindest  assurances  of 
firiendship  and  good-will.  I  proceeded  through 
a  series  of  steep,  but  at  the  same  time  picturesque 
and  well-enltivated,  hills  to 

Pesda,  twelve  miles,  a  small  town  with  a 
castle,  situated  on  the  river  Pescia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florence,  where  there  are  some  good 
houses.  Here  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  famous 
Trebiano  wine,  the  mwth  of  a  vineyard  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  large  plantations  of  olive 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  tnis  town  are  warm 
friends  of  France,  in  token  of  which,  appa- 
rently, they  have  a  dolphui  for  their  town- 
arms. 

After  dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  fine 
open  plain,  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  other  houses.  I  had  intended  a  visit 
to  Monte  Catino,  to  taste  the  hot  salt  water 
of  the  Tettttocio:  the  place  lay  on  my  right 
hand,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road,  and  nearly 
seven  miles  firom  Pescia,  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it  until  I  had  nearly  reached 

Pbtoia,  eleven  miles.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  son  of  M.  Ruspiglioni,  who  is 
making  a  journey  through  Itaiy  with  a  vettu- 
rino,  and  herein  he  is  wrong ;  for  it  is  far  better 
in  every  respect  to  take  hones  from  one  place 
to  another,  than  to  put  yourself  into  the 
bands  of  a  rettarino  for  the  whole  of  a  long 
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journey.  From  Pistuia  to  Florence,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  horses  cost  only  four 
julios.  Leaving  Pistoia  next  luoromg,  I 
passed  through  the  little  town  of  PratOy  and 
got  by  dinner-time  to  Castello,  where  we  die* 
mounted  at  an  inn  opposite  the  grand-duke's 
palace.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  give  his 
garden  a  close  examination,  and  I  found  herein 
another  instance  how  the  imagination  trans- 
cends reality.  I  had  seen  this  garden  in  the 
winter-time,  when  it  was  all  bare  and  leafless, 
and  at  that  time  m^  fancy  had  pictured  forth  a 
glowing  representation  of  what  tlie  place  would 
be  in  a  more  favourable  season ;  but  I  now 
found  that  my  imagination  had  been  far  too 
sanguine. 

From  Prato  to  Castello^  seventeen  miles. 
After  dinner,  we  went  to 

Florence,  three  miles.  Friday,  I  witnessed 
the  public  processions,  and  Uie  grand-duke  in 
his  state-coach.  Among  other  grand  sights 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  there  is  a  sort  of 
small  moveable  stage,  gilt  on  the  outside,  on 
which  ther«  are  four  little  children,  and  a 
monk,  or  a  nun  dressed  up  as  a  monk,  with  a 
great  fidse  beard,  who  represents  St.  Francis 
a'Assisi,  standing,  holding  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  as  in  the  portrait  of  him,  and 
with  a  crown  over  his  head,  fixed  on  his  hood. 
There  were  other  children  on  foot,  armed,  one 
of  whom  represented  St.  George.  When  these 
came  to  the  square,  there  rushed  out  upon  the 
champion  a  great  dragon,  made  to  look  very 
terrible,  and  spouting  names  from  his  jaws,  and 
so  large  as  evidently  somewhat  to  stagger  the 
men  who  carried  him. 

The  young  St  Georee  attacked  in  his  turn 
the  dragon,  and  struck  him,  now  with  his  sword 
and  then  with  his  lance,  and  at  last  vanquished 
the  monster,  and  stabbed  him  deep  in  the 
throat. 

While  at  this  place,  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  from  one  of  the  Gondi  family,  who 
resides  at  Lyons.  He  sent  me  some  exc^lent 
wine. 

The  weather  had  now  eo  so  hot  that  the 
people  of  the  place  themselves  were  astonished 
at  it. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  I  had  an  at- 
tack of  cholic  in  my  rij^nt  side,  and  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  pain  from  it  for  about  three  hours. 
To*day  I  ate  the  first  melon  I  had  tasted  this 
year.  Thev  had  had  pumpions  and  almonds 
here  from  the  very  first  day  of  June. 

On  the  2dd,  there  was  a  grand  chariot  race, 
in  a  laree  open  square,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  houses. 
At  each  comer  of  this  place  they  had  erected  a 
wooden  obelisk,  and  a  long  cord  extended  from 
each  of  these  to  the  other,  to  prevent  people 
from  crossing  the  ground ;  there  were,  besides, 
several  men  stationed  along  these  ropes,  to  keep 
any  person  from  setting  .over  them.  The  bal- 
conies were  full  of  ladies;  the  grand-duke,  with 
the  duchess  and  the  court,  occupying  the  lower 


balcony  of  the  principal   boose.      The   athtr 
spectators  were  ranged  along^  the  fides  of  xhe 
square,  outside  the  ropes,   and   cm  a    sort   o/ 
sosffolds,  on  one  of  which  I  got  m  place.     There 
were  Ave  chariots  or  caia  to  run.     Tbcr  ivok 
their  places  by  lot,  in  a  row,  by  one  of  tiie  obe- 
lisks.    It  seemed  to  be  considered  that  the  c«t- 
side  place  was  the  best,  as  giving  the  dri.^ 
the  most  command  of  the  groand.     The  barv-* 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.     The  cLmri* : 
that  had  the  lead  on  arriving  at  the  startisr- 
post,  in  the  third  run  round  the  conrae,  was  o- 
winner.    The  grand-duke's  car  had  the  beat  ff 
it  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  romri. 
but  then  Strozzi's  charioteer,   who    had   kt^ 
very  close  to  the  grand-duke's^  urged  his  hms 
to  the  utmost,  and  managed  to  get  so  nearfj  os 
a  level  with  the  latter  as  to  make  the  wicurj 
a  question  between  them.     I  bbeervedy  that  t^ 
populace  broke  their  previona  silence  ^rhen  tber 
saw  Strozzi's  charioteer  making  head,  and  beigaa 
shouting  and  encouraging  him  widi  all  their 
might  and  main,  utterly  regardleas   of  their 
prince's  being  present.    And  afterwards^  wha 
the  dispute,  as  to  the  victory,  was  refemd  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  ooiiiae»  those 
among  th6m  who  were  in  favour  of  Strooi 
having  appealed  to  the  judgmedt  of  the  as- 
sembly, there  was  raised  an  almost  nnaoiinoiis 
shout   in  favour  of  Strozo,  who  altiniatelj 
obtained  the  prize;  thou|[h  it  seemed  to  mt 
that  the  grand-duke's  charioteer  was  really  the 
winner.    The  value  of  the  prize  was  a  hosdred 
crowns.   I  was  more  pleased  with  this  spectede 
than  with  any  other  I  had  witnessed  in  Italy, 
for  my  fancy  was  tickled  with  its  reaemblanoe 
to  the  races  of  the  ancients. 

This  being  St.  John's  eve,  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  laxnps,  and  a  number  of  rockets  were  let 
off.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
general  custom  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  to  have 
fire-works  on  St.  John's  day. 

This  festival  came  round,  in  its  doe  comse,  on 
the  Sunday,  and  being,  of  all  the  saints'  days, 
the  one  observed  by  the  people  of  Florence 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  every 
body  was  from  an  early  oour  abroad  to  lake   i 
part  in  it,  dressed  in  their  best     I  bad  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  women,  old  and 
young ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  amount  of 
beauty  at  Florence  appeared  to  me  very  liraitpd. 
Earlv  in  the  morning,  the  grand-duke  took  his 
seat  m  the  palace  square,  upon  a  platform,  which 
occupied  toe  whole  firont  of  tne  palace,  the  t 
walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  platform,  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestry.     He  was  seated  under 
a  canopy,  with  the  pope's  nancio  at  his  side  en  ' 
the  left,  and  the  Ferrarese  ambassador  on  bis 
right,  but  not  so  near  him  by  a  good  deal  ss  ; 
the  nuncio.     Here  tliere  passed  wfore  him  a  ; 
long  procession  of  men  in  various  guises,  em-  | 
blems  of  the  different  castles,  towns,  and  states  I 
dependent  upon  the  archduchy  of  Florence,  and  , 
the  name  and  style  of  each,  as  its  representa- 
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tive  passed,  was  annoanoed  to  the  asBembled 
multitude  by  a  herald,  who  stood  bjr  in  full 
costume.  Hepresenting  Sienna,  for  instance, 
there  cmnae  forward  a  yonng  man,  habited  in 
white  and  black  vdvet,  bearine  in  one  hand  a 
large  silver  nMCL  and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of 
the  she-wolf  of  Sienna.  These  offering  he  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  acoomnanying  them 
with  a  Miitable  address.  When  ne  nacT passed 
on,  he  was  followed  in  single  file,  and  as  their 
nanses  were  sacceflsiyely  culed  out,  by  a  number 
of  ill-dressed  men,  mounted,  on  sorry  hacks  or 
on  males,  some  carrying  a  silver  cup,  others  a 
ragged  banner.  These  fellows,  of  wnom  there 
were  a  gpreat  number,  went  on  through  the 
streets,  without  any  sort  of  form  or  ceremony, 
and,  indeed,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
gravity  or  even  decency  of  demeanour,  but 
rather  seeming  to  treat  the  whole  thins  as  a 
jest.  They  took  their  part  in  the  a&ir  as 
representatives  of  the  various  castles  and  otlier 
places  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state 
of  Sienna.  Thb  ceremonial  takes  place  every 
year. 

By  and  by,  advanced  a  ear,  bearing  a  great 
wooden  pyramid,  with  ste^  all  up  it,  on  which 
stood  little  boys  drewed  in  different  fashions, 
to  represent  saints  and  angels.  The  pyramid 
was  as  high  as  a  house ;  and  at  the  top  of  it 
was  a  St.  John,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  dressed 
as  St.  John,  bound  to  an  iron  bar.  Next  after 
this  car  came  the  public  officers,  those  connected 
with  the  revenue  occupying  the  first  rank. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  another  car, 
on  whicii  were  several  youuff  men,  with  three 
prizes,  which  were  afterwaros  run  for,  in  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  races.  On  each  side  of  die  car 
were  the  horses  that  were  about  to  take  part 
in  the  races,  led  W  the  jockeys,  wearing  the 
colours  of  their  different  masters,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  hones  were  small,  but  exquisitely  formed. 

The  heat  at  this  time  was  no  neater  than 
we  feel  it  in  France;  but,  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  it  as  much  as  possible,  I  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  having  my  bed  made  up  on  the 
(lining- table,  every  night,  for  the  bedsteads  and 
beds  they  have  llere  are  utterly  intolerable  to 
strangers;  and  I  moreover  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape  the  vermin,  which  swarm  in 
everv  bed  of  every  inn,  in  these  parts.  In  fact, 
in  almost  every  respect,  this  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  tor  travellers,  who  are  not  pretty 
well  csse-hardened. 

Tbere  is  very  little  fish  to  be  got  at  Florence, 
and  what  you  do  get,  in  the  way  of  trout,  Ice., 
comes  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  bus  first  to 
be  salted.  Giovanni  Mariano,  a  Milanese,  who 
wss  staying  in  the  same  inn  where  I  was, 
had  a  present  sent  him  from  the  grand  duke 
of  wine,  bread,  fruit,  and  some  live  fish  ;  but 
tb&ie  fish  were  very  small,  and  were  brought 
in  jara  of  water. 

All  day  long  my  mouth  felt  dried  up,  and 
I  wss  tormented  with  a  parching,  insatiable 
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thirst,  such  as  I  am  sometimes  annoyed  witli  at 
home  in  the  extreme  heats  of  summer.  I  ate 
nothinff  but  fruit,  and  sugared  salad;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  temperate  diet,!  continued 
very  unwell. 
The  amusements  which  we  in  France  enter 

rn  after  supper,  heve  precede  that  meal.  In 
very  long  days,  supper  is  not  tsd^en  till  late 
at  ni^bt,  and  people  do  not  rise  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner,  everybody  went  to  see  tlie 
horse-racing.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici's  horse 
won  :  the  prize  was  worth  about  200  crowns. 
This  spectacle  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  chariot- 
race,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  street,  and  all 
you  see  is  the  horses  tearing  past  wnere  you 
stand,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 

On  Sunday,  I  went  to  see  the  Palace  Pitti. 
Amonff  other  things  there,  I  noticed  the  statue 
in  marble  of  a  mule ;  Uie  original  is  still  alive, 
and  earned  its  honours  by  its  services  as  a 
draught-mule  during  the  erection  of  this  palace; 
at  least,  so  say  the  *Latin  verses,  whicn  form 
an  inscription  on  the  statue.  I  saw  here  also, 
the  antique  chinuera,  an  animal  with  the  body 
of  a  lion,  and  a  head  with  horns  and  ears. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  grand 
duke's  palace  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers, 
without  exception,  and  was  crowded  with 
country  people,  who,  by  and  by,  nearly  all 
collected  m  the  great  hall,  where  they  fell  to 
dancing.  As  I  looked  upon  them,  it  seemed 
to  my  fancy  an  ima^e  of  a  people's  lost  liberty, 
an  all  but  extinguished  light  throwing  out  a 
flickering  gleam  once  a  year,  amid  the  shows 
of  a  saint's  day. 

Monday,  I  went  to  dine  with  Signer  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
among  other  accomplishments,  pre-eminent  for 
his  sluU  in  the  use  of  the  rapier.  There  was 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  present,  and  we 
conversed  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  Signer 
Piccolomini  holds  in  very  slight  estimation  the 

}>ractice  of  even  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
encing-masters,  such  as  II  Veniziano,  II  Bo- 
lognese,  II  Patinostrato,  and  others ;  the  onljr 
professor  that  he  thinks  anything  of,  is  a  pupil 
of  his,  that  has  established  himself  at  Brescia, 
where  he  teaches  the  art  to  the  gentry  about 
there.  He  said,  that  the  way  in  which  all  the 
masters  he  spoke  of  taught  fencing,  had  neither 
method  nor  manner  about  it.  He  particularly 
condemns  those  long,  sorawling  passes,  which*, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  place  your  weapon  in  the 
power  of  a  skilful  adversary ;  he  maintained 
that  men  who  are  actually  engag:ed  in  combat 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all  experience  showed ; 
he  said  it  was  to  him  quite  absurd  to  see  a 
man  making  an  immense  lunge,  which  all  but 
throws  him  off  his  balance,  then  draw  back, 
and  then  make  another  lunge,  longer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  first,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  through  a  set  of  postures,     M. 
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Plccolotnini  told  us  he  was  aboat  to  print  a 
work  on  this  subject.  The  convereation  then 
tamed  npon  warfare,  in  reference  to  which 
oar  host  expressed  his  contempt  for  artillery, 
and  proceeded  to  make  aonie  remarks  upon  this 
point,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  He  quite 
concurs  with  what  Machiavel  has  written  upon 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  fortifications,  he 
said  that  the  most  skilful  engineer  liring  is 
a  gentleman  now  at  Florence,  in  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Francis. 

Thev  have  a  custom  here  of  cooling  their 
wine,  by  patting  snow  in  the  glass.  I  myself 
put  very  little,  for  I  was  far  from  well ;  I  had 
frequent  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  con- 
stantly passing  quantities  of  eravel ;  and,  more- 
over, had  not  yet  sacceeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  disameable  fits  of  weakness  and  aching 
in  my  head;  every  now  and  then  I  had  a 
swimming  there,  accompanied  by  a  heaviness 
that  involved  forehead,  eves,  nose,  and  every 
part  of  mv  fi&ce,  in  its  effects.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  the 
sweet  heady  wines  of  the  country.  I  remem- 
ber that  just  after  my  arrival  here,  when  I  was 
tormented  with  a  sick  head-ache  and  a  horrible 
thirst,  I  drank  a  quantity  of  Trebiano ;  but  it 
was  so  sweet  that  it  did  not  at  all  quench  my 
thirst,  and  only  made  roe  feel  heavy. 

Af^er  all,  I  cannot  refrain  from  confessing 
that  Florence  has  most  justly  received  the  title 
of  La  Bella. 

To-day,  just  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time, 
I  went  to  call  upon  some  or  those  ladies  whose 
doors  are  open  to  all  comers  with  money  in 
their  pockets.  I  saw  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  but  they  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  any  thing  remarkable.  They  live  by 
themselves,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town 
assigned  them,  and  their  wretched  lodgings  as 
little  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
courtezans,  as  they  themselves  resemble  the 
latter  ladies  in  beauty,  dress,  and  deportment. 
If  any  public  woman  prefers  living  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  she  must  keep  her  vocation  a 
secret,  and  have  some  other  occupation,  as  a 
blind  to  cover  her  frailty. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  silk-spinners,  and  ob- 
served that,  by  means  of  a  certain  machine,  one 
woman  can  turn  Ave  hundred  spindles  at  once. 

Tuesday  moming,  I  passed  a  small  red  stone. 

Wednoday,  I  went  to  see  the  grand  dnke's 
country  house.  What  struck  me  most  here 
was  an  artificial  rock,  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  natural  minerals,  jpQed 
toother  in  some  particular  arrangement  From 
this  rock  spouted  a  powerful  fountain  of  water, 
which,  falhnff  into  a  grotto  that  formed  the 
interior  of  the  rock,  worked  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery and  automata  there,  such  as  mills, 
clocks,  sentinels,  animals,  &e.  Ice. 

Thursday,  there  was  another  horse-race,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  it. 
After  dinner  I  went  to  Pratolino,  which  I  ex- 
amined once  more  in  detail.  The  keeper  having 


requested  I  would  give  him  my  opinion  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  compared  with  T^voli, 
I  did  so,  comparing  the  two  plaoes,  not  in  gene- 
ral, but  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  wherein  the  one  was  superior  to, 
or  fell  short  of,  the  other. 

Friday,  I  bought  at  the  Juntas'  eleven  play«, 
and  some  other  pieces.  I  saw  here  a  printed 
copy  of  Boccaccio's  will,  with  a  discourA;  on 
the  Decameron.  This  will  shows  to  what  asto- 
nishing poverty,  to  what  extreme  misery,  this 
great  man  had  become  redneed.  He  leaves  bis 
sisters  and  cousins  nothing  bat  bis  bed  and 
some  bed-clothes;  the  few  books  he  had  are 
bequeathed  to  a  certain  monk,  on  condition  of 
his  allowing  any  person  to  see  them,  who 
applies  for  tnat  purpose;  he  gives  an  exact 
inventory  of  every  wretched  little  article  of 
famiture,  of  every  ntensil  he  is  possessed  of; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  document,  he  gives  direc- 
tions about  his  funeral,  and  what  masses  are  to 
be  said  for  him.  The  will  is  printed  verbatim 
from  the  original,  which  was  written  on  a 
raeeed  bit  of  parehment. 

The  Roman  and  Venetian  coortezuis  ait  at 
their  windows  to  attract  visitors;  here,  these 
ladies  stand  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  where 
they  remain  on  the  look-out,  during  a  good  part 
of  the  day.  Here  yon  may  find  them,  with 
more  or  less  company,  chatting,  or  very  often 
dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  circle 
of  spectators  round  them. 

Sunday,  2nd  of  July,  I  left  Florence,  after 
dinner,  and  passing  the  Amo,  left  that  river  on 
the  right,  though  we  still  went  in  the  direction 
of  its  course.  We  proceeded  along  a  lovely 
and  richly  fertile  plain,  which  produces  among 
other  things  the  finest  melons  that  are  grown  in 
Tuscany.  The  best  sort  of  melons  are  not  ripe 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  phu»  where 
the  very  choicest  are  produced  is  Legnaia, 
three  miles  from  Florence.  Our  route  conti- 
nued throuffti  a  splendid  open  country,  with 
castles,  gentlemen's  seats,  detached  houses,  and 
villages,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  the 
whofe  way  along.  Amone  the  rest,  we  passed 
through  a  pretty  place  cafled  Empoli,  a  name 
which  to  my  ear  smacked  of  the  old  time ;  but 
I  saw  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  there,  except, 
close  by  the  high  road,  a  ruined  bridge,  which 
had  a  look  of  something  about  it. 

I  was  struck  in  these  parts,  -with  three  thingi : 
first,  with  seeing  all  the  people  of  the  district 
working  on  Sundays  at  getting  in  the  harvest ; 
secondly,  with  seeing  the  peasantry,  after  their 
day's  labour,  sitting  with  lutes  in  tiieir  hands, 
and  their  fair  ones  beside  them,  reciting  from 
memory  whole  stanzas  of  Ariosto ;  but  this  b 
also  to  be  seen  in  every  other  part  of  Italy : 
and,  thirdly,  with  finding  that  they  left  their 
corn  out  in  the  fields,  ten  or  fifteen  days  or 
more,  without  any  apprehension  of  its  being 
stolen. 

*  The  celebrated  Florentine  bookeeUen  and  pnaten. 
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Towmrds  evening,  we  arrived  at 

Scala,  twenty  miles.  There  is  onlv  one  inn 
here,  bat  that  is  a  very  good  one.  I  took  no 
supper,  and  when  I  got  to  bed  I  hardly  slept  a 
wink,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  tooth-ache  in 
my  right  jaw.  I  was  often  troubled  with  this 
maiaay,  in  combination  with  my  head-aches ; 
but  it  generally  placed  me  most  when  I  was 
eating,  for  every  thing  I  pat  into  my  mouth 
^ve  me  pain. 

Monday  morning,  Srd  of  July,  we  proceeded 
along  a  road  on  the  banks  of  toe  Am0|  which 
by  and  by  brought  us  into  a  wide  plain,  covered 
with  golden  com.  About  mid -day  we  ar* 
rived  at 

Pisa,  twenty  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  It  stands  in  a  pudn,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  which  travenes  its  centre, 
and  tbenco  flows  on  to  join  the  sea,  six  miles 
from  tiie  town.  The  nver  between  Pisa  and 
the  sea  is  navigable  by  tolerably  large  vessels. 

The  colleges  and  schools  had  just  commenced 
their  long  vacation,  which  lasts  the  three  hot^ 
test  monUis  in  each  year. 

We  found  here  an  excellent  troop  of  come- 
dians, called  the  Desiosi. 

As  the  inn  where  I  at  first  put  up,  did  not 
please  me,  I  hired  a  small  furnished  house, 
containing  ibur  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room. 
The  landlord  undertook  to  cook  for  us.  The 
rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  I  only 
paid  eight  crowns  a  month  for  the  whole.  The 
landlora  also  supplied  us  into  the  bargain,  with 
table-linen,  such  as  napkins  and  table-cloths, 
but  this  did  not  much  add  to  his  expenses,  for 
in  Italy  they  only  give  you  two  changes  of  these 
a  week.  We  put  our  servants  on  board  wages, 
and  we  ourselves  dined  regularly  at  the  inn,  for 
four  julios  a  day. 

Our  house  was  very  agreeably  situated,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Amo,  and  the  large  bason 
which  it  forms  here,  and  which  is  covered 
with  merchant  vessels  and  boats  laden  with 
goods.  Along  the  sides,  are  some  handsome 
quays,  like  the  Qua!  des  Augustins,  at  Paris ; 
and,  overlooking  these,  are  two  rows  of  houses, 
among  which  was  that  I  had  hired. 

Wednesday,  5th  of  Jnly,  I  went  to  see  the 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  which  formerly  stood 
a  palace  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Here  are 
an  Infinite  number,  of  marble  columns,  nearly 
all  different  in  form  and  workmanship.  The 
doors  are  made  of  some  metal.  This  church 
is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Eeypt,  and  is  itself  almost  entirely  con- 
structed out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice 
that  preceded  it.  Every  here  and  there,  you 
see  inscriptions,  some  upside  down,  others  half 
broken  on  and  defaced ;  and  there  are  a  few,  in 
unknown  characters,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Etniscan. 

The  Camnanile  here  is  an  inclined  one,  like 
that  at  Bologna,  deviating  from  the  perpen- 
dicular not  \e»*  than  forty-two  feet ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  o|)en  pilasters  and  corridors. 


One  day,  I  went  to  see  the  church  of  St. 
John,  an  edifice  full  of  fine  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Among  other  beautiful  things,  is 
a  'marble  pulpit,  enriched  with  a  numMr  of 
figures,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  Lorenzo, 
wno,  they  say,  killed  Duke  Alexander,  took 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  them,  as  a  present  for 
the  queen.*  The  form  of  the  church  closely 
resembles  that  of  La  Rotonda,'  at  Rome, 

The  natural  son  of  the  Duke  Alexander  I 

rke  of,  resides  here.  He  is  an  old  man,  as 
as  I  could  jud^.  He  lives  very  com- 
fortably upon  a  pension  from  the  present  duke, 
and  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  anything 
beyond  that.  His  amusements  are  hunting 
aad  fishing,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
affords  him  every  possible  fkcility. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy  which  more  abounds 
in  holy  relics,  in  rich  works  of  art,  in  fine 
marbles,  than  does  Pisa. 

I  had  very  great  gratification  in  ffoing  over 
the  public  mausoleum  here,  in  the  Campo 
Santo :  it  is  an  oblong  building,  of  a  very 
large  size,  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  a 
hundred  wide ;  the  corridor  that  surrounds  it 
is  forty  feet  wide,  and  is  roofed  with  leEui, 
and  paved  with  marble.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  old  paintinn,  among  which  is  a  portrait 
of  a  Gondi  of  Florence,  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  nobles  of  this  town  have  for  centuries 
been  entombed  under  this  corridor;  you  see 
here  the  names  and  arms  of  about  four  hundred 
families,  of  whom  barely  four  now  remain 
here,  escaped  from  the  ruthless  sword  of  war, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  town,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  still  populous,  but  it  is  principally  so 
with  strangers.  Of  these  noble  families,  among 
whom  ranked  marquisses,  earls,  and  counts, 
some  migrated  to  other  puts  of  Christendom, 
where  their  descendants  still  flourish. 

In  the  middle  of  this  building,  there  is  an 
open  space,  where  they  still  bury  their  dead. 
I  was  told  that  in  most  cases  the  bodies  de- 
posited here,  in  the  first  eight  houn  swell  so 
much  that  they  seem  to  raise  up  the  earth  that 
covers  them ;  eight  hours  after,  the  swelling 
goes  down,  and  the  bodies  decay  j  and  in 
another  eight  hours  the  flesh  is  entirely  con- 
sumed, so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  nothing 
remains  but  the  bare  skeleton.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  cemetery  at  Rome,  where,  as  it  is  said,  the 
earth  thrusts  back  the  body  of  any  Roman  that 
is  deposited  in  it.  This  place  is  paved  round 
wiUi  marble,  as  well  as  the  comdor.  Upon 
this  marble  there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  four  or 
^ve  feet  deep,  which  earth,  they  say,  was 
broueht  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  that  the  Pisans  made  there  with  a 
large  army.    By  permission  of  the  bishop,  a 


>  MootaigM  probably  fcftn   to  Qnoen  CodMrliio  dc 
Medicia. 
*  The  Paatheon. 
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handfal  of  this  earth  is  ooctsionally  carried  away 
and  put  into  other  Bepalchresy  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  iias  the  effect  of  consuming  the 
bodies  more  speedily;  an  idea  which  would 
seem  to  gather  strengdi  from  the  (act,  that  in 
the  cemetery  here  you  find  hardly  any  bones, 
as  you  do  in  other  towns. 

The  neighbouring  mountains  produce  Tcry 
fine  marble,  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  works  in  this  material.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  King  of  Fez,  in  Barbary,  a 
splendid  set  Of  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  of  which 
tney  have  made  a  design,  and  which,  among 
other  things,  is  to  be  adorned  with  fifty  marbte 
columns,  of  an  immense  height 

In  a  great  many  places  in  this  town,  yon  see 
the  arms  of  France ;  and  there  is  a  column  here 
which  onr  King  Charles  YIII.  presented  to  the 
cathedral.  On  the  wall  of  one  house,  looking 
into  the  street,  this  prince  is  sculptured,  the 
siie  of  life,  kneeling  before  the  Yirgin,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  giving  him  advice.  The  inscription 
informs  you  that^  as  this  monarch  was  supping 
one  nient  in  this  house,  there  came  into  his 
head,  ul  of  a  sudden,  ^d  quite  fortuitously,  a 
resolution  to  restore  the  Pisans  to  their  former 
freedom :  wherein,  says  the  inscription,  he  sur- 
passed tne  greatness  of  Alezanaer  the  Great 
nimself.  Amon^  the  titles  of  this  prince,  as 
set  forth  in  this  inscription,  are  King  of  Jen^ 
Bolem^  of  Sicily f  ^c.  The  words  whicn  relate 
to  this  circumstance,  of  giving  the  Pisans  their 
liberty,  have  been  purposely  defaced,  so  that 
they  are  scarcely  legible.  There  are  several 
other  houses  which  are  also  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  nobility 
which  the  same  king  conferred  upon  their 
proprietors. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity 
here;  the  only  things  worth  mentionin|^  in 
this  way  are  some  ruins  of  a  fine  brick  edifice, 
on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Nero  stood, 
whose  name  distinguishes  these  remains:  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  whicn  was 
formerly  a  temple  of  Mars. 

On  Thursday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  me  that'  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Pisa 
went  in  procession  to  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
four  miles  from  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
sea-side,  where,  casting  a  ring  into  the  ocean, 
he  solemnly  espoused  it ;  but  at  that  time  Pisa 
possessed  a  very  powerful  navy.  At  present 
the  sea  is  mamed  by  deputy,  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  collep^e,  who  is  not  accompanied 

%  anything  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  procession, 
e  clergy  ^o  no  further  than  the  churcL, 
where  they  distribute  a  number  of  indulgences. 
Tlie  pope's  bull,  which  dates  about  400  years 
back,  says,  upon  the  authority  of  a  book  which 
contains  more  than  1200  of  them,  that  this 
church  was  built  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  while 
St  Clement  was  omciatmg  in  it,  at  a  marble 

*  Bia  raccMMT. 


table,  there  fell  upon  the  table  three  drons  of 
blood  from  the  holy  father's  nose.  These  dropB 
of  blood  Stan  remain,  and  are  as  fresh  as  thn^ 
they  had  &Hen  yesterday.  The  Genoese,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  came  wad  broke  off  t 
piece  of  this  table,  in  order  to  get  poaseasioB  of 
one  of  these  drops  of  blood ;  whereupon  the 
Pisans  fortliwith  removed  the  rest  of  the  table 
from  the  church,  and  took  it  into  the  town. 
But  every  year,  on  St  Peter's  Day,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  church  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  almost  the  entire  population,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  others  in  boats. 

Friday,  7th  of  July,  I  went,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  cassinoy  or  farm,  beloogiog 
to  Peter  de  Medici,  two  miles  firom  the  town. 
This  nobleman  posKsses  immense  property  io 
this  neighbourhood,  which  he  makes  exceed- 
ingly productive,  by  the  plan  of,  every  five 
J  rears,  putting  upon  the  estate  a  set  of  pen 
abourers,  who,  in  return  for  their  serrioes, 
receive  half  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  which  a  considerable  portion  ot 
ground  is  applied.  The  arable  parts  of  the 
estate  are  fmile  in  the  highest  degree,  and  sd 
immense  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  on  the  pastures.  I  dismounted  from 
my  horse  in  order  the  better  to  examine  tbe 
details  of  the  fium-house,  and  fbnnd  an  immense 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  making  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  the  apparatus  for  ul  which 
was  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Thence,  crossing  the  plain,  I  rode  on  to  the 
shore  of  the  Tuscan  S^  where,  on  the  right 
hand,  I  saw  before  me  Ereci,  and  on  the  leftf 
a  good  deal  nearer  me,  Le^^hom,  a  town  with  t 
casUe,  quite  on  the  edge  oi  the  sea.  From  thk 
point,  you  have  a  view  of  the  Isle  of  Goigont, 
and  beyond  it  of  that  of  Caprea,  with  Corses 
in  the  extreme  distance.  I  turned  to  the  left 
and  rode  along  the  sea  shore,  till  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  very  difilcult  for  vessels  of  any  siae,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mud  and  eanh  which  are 
brought  down  into  the  Amo  by  the  diSereot 
streams  which  run  into  it,  and  which  form  in 
heaps  at  its  mouth.  I  bought  some  fish  here, 
which  I  sent  to  the  actresses  of  the  Piss  the- 
atre. Along  the  banks  of  this  river,  you  see 
a  great  many  thickets  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  1 
bought  next  day,  a  small  runlet,  made  of  tjw 
wo<^  of  this  tree,  and  had  it  hooped  with 
silver,  for  which  part  of  the  bargain,  I  gave  t 

foldsmith  three  crowns.  I  bought  also  so 
ndian  cane,  as  a  walkine-staff,  for  which  I 
paid  six  julios ;  and  a  small  vase  and  cup  msde 
of  Indian  nut,*  said,  like  the  tamarisk,  to  be 
^ood  against  the  spleen  and  the  gravel,  snd 
for  these  I  gave  eight  julios. 

The  person  of  whom  I  boueht  these  thingS) 
a  man  of  great  note  as  a  maUiematical  instno- 
ment  maker,  told  me  that  trees  have  all  within 
them  as  many  rings  and  circles  as  they  number 


*  Probablj  the  cocoa-nut. 
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/earn.  He  showed  me  examples  of  this  in 
every  kind  of  wood  in  hb  shop,  for  he  is  a 
turner  by  trade.  Those  trees  in  a  forest  which 
look  nortli  wards,  have  these  rings  closer  and 
rhicker  than  the  trees  which  stand  in  other 
ilirections ;  and  this  person  told  me  that  this 
was  so  invariably  the  case,  that  by  looking 
at  a  piece  of  dmber,  he  could  tell  how  old  the 
tree  was,  whence  it  came,  and  in  what  direction 
it  had  stood. 

About  this  time,  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  several  attacks  of  a  kind  of  heavy ,  dull, 
head-ache,  accompanied  with  a  constipation  so 
severe,  that  I  had  not  a  single  stool,  except  by 
the  aid  of  medicine,  a  bad  and  treacherous 
assistant.  As  to  the  stone,  it  was  much  as 
usual. 

The  air  of  this  place  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  very  unhealthy;  but  since  Duke 
Cosmo  drained  the  marshes,  which  used  to  sur- 
round it  almost  on  all  sides,  the  air  has  become 
verv  ffood.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  place  was 
so  Dad  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  Iranished 
him  to  Pisa,  where  his  business  was  settled  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  he  gave  the  state  no 
further  trouble  than  to  bury  mm. 

The  Tuscan  princes  have  at  various  periods 
taken  a  ^reat  deal  of  pains  to  introduce  par- 
tridges m  this  neighbourhood ;  but,  somenow 
or  other,  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  partridge  is  to  be  found  here. 

I  nad  received  several  visits  from  Jerome 
Borro,  a  doctor  of  physic ;  so  on  the  14th  I 
went  to  see  him  in  turn,  when  he  made  me  a 
present  of  hb  book,  an  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  SeUf  written  in  the  vernacular.  He 
showed  me  another  book  he  has  written,  in 
Latin,  upon  the  various  maladies  of  the  body. 

The  same  day,  twenty-one  Turkish  slaves 
made  their  escape  from  the  arsenal,  near  mv 
house ;  and  setting  possession  of  a  fri^te  fuU 
rigeed,  whicn  Signor  Alessandro  del  Piombino 
hS  left  ungnar&d  while  he  went  fishing,  set 
sail  and  got  clear  off* 

The  Amo,  and  the  canal  which  it  forms  as 
it  travenes  the  town,  some  of  the  churches,  and 
a  few  old  ruins,  and  some  private  edifices,  are 
well  worth  seeiu^  ;  but.  in  other  respects,  Pisa 
presents  few  points  of^  attraction.  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  a  deserted  place,  and  in  its  solitude, 
the  form  of  its  buildings,  its  size,  and  the  width 
of  its  streets,  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to 
Pistoia.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  which  has  a  horribly 
marshy  taste. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  but  not  the 
less  haughty  and  intractable,  and  rude  towards 
strangers,  and  more  especially  so  towards  the 
French,  ever  since  the  death  of  one  pf  their 
bishops,  Pierre  Paul  de  Bourbon,  who  claimed 
to  be  of  oar  royal  blood,  and  whose  family 
still  exists  here.  This  bishop  was  so  attached 
to  our  nation,  and  was  of  so  generous  a  nature, 
that  all  the  French  who  came  here  were  enter- 


tained in  his  palace.  This  excellent  prelate 
left  behind  him,  throughout  his  diocese,  the 
highest  character  for  virtue  and  kindness.  He 
only  died  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  I  took  part  in  a  rafile, 
at  a  crown  a  head,  for  some  clothes  and  other 
things,  the  property  of  an  actor,  named  Farg- 
nocola.  There  were  twenty -six  of  us  in  the 
raffle,  and  we  threw  first  to  decide  who  should 
play  first,  who  second,  and  so  on.  As  there 
were  several  prizes  to  be  won,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  who  threw  highest  and  lowest, 
should  be  the  winners.  For  uiy  part,  I  played 
second,  and  got  nothing. 

On  the  18di,  there  was  a  grand  squabble  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  between  the  priests 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks.  The  evenmg 
before,  a  gentleman  of  Pisa  had  been  buried 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  morning  the  priests 
came  with  ail  their  paraphernalia  for  celebrating 
mass.  The  monks  denied  their  right  to  do 
this;  the  priests  contended  that  it  had  been 
their  undoubted  privilege  and  practice  from 
time  immemorial;  the  monks,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  it  was  their  privilege,, 
and  nobody  else's,,  to  say  mass  in  tneir  own 
church.  A  priest  then  approached  the  high 
altar,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  toe 
table  there ;  a  monk  went  up  to  him,  and  tried 
to  make  him  let  go,  whereupon  one  of  the 
vicars  hit  the  monk  a  slap  on  the  &oe.  This 
was  a  signal  for  hostiliti^  which  then  began 
in  good  style  on  both  sides ;  firom  slaps  on  the 
face  they  got  to  fisticuA ;  and  from  fisticuff 
to  fighting  with  sticks,  candlesticks,  tapers^ 
and  anythinff  else  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  neither  party 
said  mass,  and  that  everybody  was  terribly 
scandalized.  As  soon  as  I  heani  of  it,  I  weut 
to  the  place,  and  heard  the  rights  of  the 
affair. 

On  the  22nd,  at  day-break,  three  Turkish 
corsairs  landed  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  us,, 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners  fifteen  or  twenty 
poor  devils  of  fishermen  and  shepherds. 

On  the  25th,  I  went  to  call  on  Cornacchico, 
the  celebrated  Pisan  physician  and  profesMir. 
This  gentleman  lives  aftora  fashion  of  his  own, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  He 
goes  to  sleep  after  dinner,  drinks  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  &c.  He  showed  me  some  verves 
of  his  composition,  in  the  Pisan  dialect,  which 
were  pleasant  enough.  He  has  no  great  opinion 
of  the  Baths  in  the  vksinity  of  Pisa,  but  thinks, 
highly  of  Bacnacqua,  about  sixteen  miles  off^. 
These  Baths,  according  to  him,  are  of  marvel- 
lous efficacy  in  liver  complaints  (and  he  told 
me  of  some  very  extraordinary  cures),  and  also 
very  good  for  the  stone  and  the  cholic ;  but^ 
before  using  them,  he  b  of  opinion  that  one 
should  nse  tne  Delia  Villa  waters.    He  b  con- 


vinced, he  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
bleeding,  physic  has  no  remedy  equal  to  baths, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  employ  them  pro- 
perly.   He  also  told  me,  that  at  the  Baths  o£ 
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Bagnacqaa  the  lod^ngs  are  very  good,  and 
that  you  are  very  comfortable  there. 

On  the  26thy  I  pased,  in  the  morning,  some 
water  thicker  and  blacker  than  I  ever  passed 
it  before,  and  with  it  a  small  stone ;  bat,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  pain  that  had  been  tor- 
menting me  for  about  twenty  hours  before, 
below  we  navel,  did  not  lessen ;  as,  however, 
it  did  not  affect  either  the  reins  or  the  udes, 
it  was  endurable.  Some  time  after  I  passed 
another  small  stone,  and  the  pain  went  away. 

Thursday,  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
left  Pisa,  where  I  had  found  occasion  to  be 
abnndanUy  gratified  with  the  kindnesses  I  re- 
ceived from  MM.  Vintavinti,  Lorenzo,  Conti, 
Sanminiato  (this  last  gentleman,  who  lodges  in 
the  house  of  the  Cavaliere  Camillo  Gaetana, 
offered  me  his  brother  to  accompany  me  into 
France),  Borro,  and  others,  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  with  whom  I  had  made  acquaint- 
ance. I  feel  sure  that,  had  I  wanted  money, 
I  should  have  been  furnished  with  it,  though 
the  people  here  have  a  character  for  being 
haughty  and  rude;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
civinty  begets  civility. 

On  our  way,  we  passed  a  great  many  houses, 
and  saw  quantities  of  nuts  and  mushrooms 
f^wing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  After  a 
tiresome  ride  over  the  plain,  we  got  to  what 
are  called  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  slight  ascent.  There  are  several 
baths  here,  on  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, on  marble,  which  I  could  not  very  well 
make  out,  further  than  that  it  celebrates,  in 
rhyme,  the  virtues  of  these  baths,  and  is  dated, 
as  far  as  I  could  decipher,  a.d.  1800. 

The  largest  and  best  of  these  ba^  is  a  square 
building,  witli  one  of  its  sides  open.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged,  and  has  a  handsome 
marble  staircase.  It  is  thirty  paces  long,  on 
every  side.  The  spring  is  in  one  of  the  comers ; 
I  drank  a  little,  ^ust  to  see  what  sort  it  was, 
and  found  it  without  smell  or  taste,  ejccept 
perhaps,  that  it  left  a  slight  sharpness  on  the 
tongue  ;  the  heat  is  moderate,  so  tnat  yon  have 
no  difficulty  in  .drinking  off  the  water  at  once. 

I  looked  into  the  water,  and  saw  the  same 
sort  of  white  stuff  floating  about,  that  annoyed 
me  at  the  baths  of  Baden,  and  which  I  then 
took  to  be  some  filth  or  other  that  got  into  it 
from  the  outside ;  but  I  now  imagine  that  it  is 
the  result  of  some  jnineral  decomposition,  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  this  matter  is  in  greater 
quantity  dose  to  the  spring,  where  otherwise 
the  water  would  be  purer  and  clearer.  The 
lodgings  here  are  very  indiffermt,  and  the  place 
has  a  most  desert  appearance ,-  the  baths,  in- 
deed, are  very  little  freouented,  and  the  few 
who  do  use  them  generally  come  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Pisa,  whidi  is  only  four  miles  off^  and 
return  home  the  same  day. 

The  great  bath  has  no  roof,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  has  any  appearance  of  antiquity  about 


it  ,*  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  people 
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here  call  it  the  Bath  of  Nero.  •  It  is  aaid  tint 
this  emperor  had  the  water  conveyed  to  hi» 
palace  at  Pisa,  by  an  acqueduct. 

There  is  another  bath,  with  a  slight  eovenn^r 
over  it,  which  is  used  by  the  poor  people ;  the 
water  in  it  is  very  pure.  It  is  said  to  be  verv 
good  for  all  diseases  of  the  liver.  Yoa  drink 
the  same  quantity  of  water  here  that  is  fire- 
scribed  at  the  otoer  baths  I  have  viaited,  mod 
after  drinkine  it,  yon  walk  aboat  to  assist  the 
operation.  Aft«r  looking  over  these  batlis,  we 
proceeded  up  the  hill,  and  at  its  summit  oame 
upon  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  irorld, 
embracing  hill  and  valley,  continent  and  lalmnd, 
sea  and  cities ;  the  two  principal  towns  w^hieb 
lay  before  ns  being  Legnom  and  Pisa.  De- 
scendine  the  hill,  we  once  more  found  oumelvet 
in  the  plain,  over  which  we  proceeded  until  we 
came  to 

Lucca,  ten  miles.  This  morning  I  pnsseii 
another  stone,  a  great  deal  larger  than  tbosc 
that  preceded  it,  and  that  bad  every  appear- 
ance of  havinff  been  detached  from  a  srill 
more  considerable  body.  God  knows  bow  this 
may  be :  his  will  be  done !  In  the  inn  wberv 
we  lodged,  we  were  charged  the  same  as  at 
Pua,  namely  four  julios  s^ay  for  each  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  tliree  julios  for  eac!^  of  the 
servants. 

On  the  28th,  I  was  induced  bjr  the  kind  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  M.  Louis  Pinatesi,  to 
accept  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  his  house,   | 
consisting  of  five  bed-rooms,  sitting-room,  and 
a  kitchen.    The  rooms  were  low,  bat  veiy  neat 
and  clean,  and  well  famished  in  the  Italian 
style,  which  in  many  respects  is  inferior  to  oor 
fashion.    It  most  be  admitted  that  the  fine 
arched  roofii  and  cielings,  which  form  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  Italian  architectare,  the  ]o(ty 
porticoes,  and  the  hiffh,  wide  doors,  add  very 
much  to  the  efiect  of  the  hoases  here.    The 
gentry  of  Lucca  take  their  meals,  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  porticoes,  in  the  sight 
of  every  bod  v. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  been^  not  merely  well, 
but  agreeably  lodged,  in  every  j^^ce  that  I  have 
stopped  at  in  Ituy,  eiccept  at  rlorenoe  (where  . 
I  dia  not  quit  my  inn,  thouffh  I  fonnd  it  very  I 
uncomfortable,  especially  when  it  was  hotter   | 
than  usual),  and  Venice,  where  we  put  vp  with 
very  nhsatisfactory   aocommodatioiDs,   mtnly 
because  we  were  going  to  make  so  short  a 
stay,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  tc 
change.    My  own  chamber  here  at  Lacca,  was 
quite  private^  and  notliing  was  wanting   to 
make  it  perfectly  convenient  and  agreeable. 
I  experienced  no  annoyance  or  mtermptioB. 
Even    the   politest   attentions   are  sometimes 
troublesome  and  tedious,  but  here  I  was  ver) 
seldom  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  place. 
I  slept  and  studied  just  when  and  as  I  Itkcfd ; 
and  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  ooi 
for  a  walk,  I  always  found  plenty  of  men  titd 
women   to  chat  with ;   ana  then  the  shops, 
the  churches,  and  the  change  of  scene,  altoge- 
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ther  furnished  me  with  materials  for  satiBfying 
my  curiosity. 

Amidst  these  various  recreationSy  my  mind 
was  as  tranquil  as  my  infirmities  and  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age'  would  permit;  there  was 
very  little  out  of  myself  to  disturb  it  All  that 
I  felt  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  companion, 
with  whom  to  interchange  feelings  and  opi« 
nions,  which  the  constant  novelties  save  rise  to. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  the  sentiments  of  delight 
which  each  stage  of  my  journey  produced. 

The  Lucchese  are  excellent  players  at  foot- 
ball, and  almost  everv  day  there  are  matches 
plaved  at  this  game.  It  is  not  the  custom  here, 
and  you  very  seldom  see  it  done,  for  men  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  quite 
as  unusual  for  them  to  ride  in  coaches;  the 
ladies  ride  on  mules,  attended  by  a  running- 
footman.  Strangers  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  lodgings  or  houses,  for  there 
are  so  few  visitors  who  come  to  stay  at  all,  that 
:io  arranffements  are  made  for  them,  and  the 
town  itself  is  pretty  full  of  its  own  population. 
They  asked  me  at  one  place  seventy  crowns 
a-month,  for  a  very  ordinary  set  of  apartments, 
consisting  only  of  four  furnished  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-^oom,  and  kitchen.  There  is  very  little 
society  kept  up  at  Lucca ;  for  almost  every  soul 
in  the  place,  man,  woman^  and  child,  is  for  ever 
at  worK,  manufacturing  or  selling  the  stnfb, 
which  are  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  dull  and  disagreeable 
place  for  strangers. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  we  took  a  ride  into 
the  country  in  company  with  several  gentlemen 
of  Lucca,  who  lent  roe  horses  for  the  occasion. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  ooantnr- 
houses  in  the  environs,  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town,  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
long  balconies,  which  have  an  extremely  good 
effect  I  noticed  one  large  balcony  in  parti- 
cular, fhll  arched  on  the  inside,  and  coverad  on 
the  outside  with  a  magnificent  vine. 

My  headache  sometimes  left  me  for  five  or 
six  daysy  or  more,  bat  I  never  got  quite  clear 
of  it 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  some  time  back, 
to  study  Tuscan,  and  to  get  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  I  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  porsoity 
but  I  made  very  indifferent  progress. 

The  heat  this  summer  was  much  greater  here 
than  is  nsuallv  the  case. 

On  the  12ta  X  itxle  a  little  way  out  of  Lucca, 
to  see  the  country-house  of  M.  Benedelto 
Buoavisi,  which  dia  not  strike  me  as  particu- 
larly handsome.  Among  other  things^  I  ob- 
served several  artificial  thickets,  which  are 
very  much  in  ftuhion  about  here,  and  are 
formed  in  this  way,  and  for  this  purpose :  upon 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  they  plant  a  dia- 
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meter  of  about  fifty  paces,  with  ail  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, intersected  with  very  narrow  covered 
paths,  and  surrounded  with  a  small  ditch.  In 
the  middle  of  this  thicket,  there  is  an  open 
space,  where  the  huntsman,  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  towards  November,  places  himself, 
provided  with  a  silver  whistle,  and  some  tame 
thrushes,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  bird-lime,  disposed  about  in  the 
different  little  lanes  or  runs,  they  sometimes 
catch  two  hundred  thrushes  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. This  is  only  done  in  a  particular  district, 
near  the  town. 

Sunday,  13th,  I  left  Lucca ;  I  had  previously 
ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  offer  M.  Louis 
Pinatesi,  fifteen  crowns  for  the  apartments  he 
had  given  up  to  me  in  his  house  (which  was  at 
the  rate  of  a  crown  a-day),  and  he  was  very 
well  satisfied. 

That  day,  we  went  to  see  several  country- 
houses  beloneing  to  different  Lucchese,  all  of 
which  had  tneir  various  beauties.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  brought 
by  artificial  canals.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  sur- 
prisbg  to  find  so  few  springs  in  so  hilly  a 
country. 

The  source  whence  they  derive  their  soppliet 
of  water  is  the  streams  which  run  in  different 
directions ;  from  these  they  cut  small  canals, 
which  bring  the  water  to  the  place  where  it  is 
required,  and  it  is  then  raised,  in  various  orna- 
mental shapes,  through  vases,  figures,  and  so 
on.  We  got  in  the  evening  to  a  country-house 
belong^g  to  M.  Pinatesi,  where  we  were  en- 
tertained by  M.  Horace,  his  son,  who  accom- 
panied us.  He  gave  us  an  excellent  supper, 
which  was  laid  oat  in  a  large  balcony,  where 
we  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air. 
After  this,  he  provided  us  with  beds,  each  of 
us  having  a  separate  room,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  fine  clean  linen,  of  the  same  excellent  (quality 
with  that  which  bad  been  furnished  us  m  the 
house  of  his  father  at  Lucca. 

Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  thb 
place,  and  on  our  way  made  a  call,  but  with- 
out aismounting,  at  toe  country-house  of  the 
bishop,  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness  by  his  people, 
and  wera  asked  to  stop  and  oine,  but  we 
preferred  soing  on  at  once  to  the 

Baths  Sella  Villa,  fifteen  miles,  where  I  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  diere,  wno,  indeed,  wero  so  kind  in 
their  manner,  that  it  seemed  quite  as  though 
I  had  returned  home,  amidst  relations  and 
friends  who  had  been  long  expecting  me.  I 
took  up  my  quarters  in  my  old  lodgines,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  betore,  and  on  Uie  same 
terms,  namely,  twenty  crowns  a-month. 

Tuesday,  16th  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morninjg  to  bathe,  and  remained  in  toe  water 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour ;  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  cold,  and  did  not  make  me  penpire 
at  all.  At  the  time  of  my  return  here, 
I  was  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits.    Upon 
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leaving  the  bath,  I  passed  some  very  thick 
water ;  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  taken  a 
rather  long  walk  up  the  hill,  I  found  that  my 
water  was  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  when  I 
eat  to  bed,  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
bladder. 

On  the  10th  I  repeated  the  bath,  and  in 
order  to  be  by  myself,  I  bathed  in  the  women's 
bath,  which  T  had  never  before  visited.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  too  hot,  either  because  it  really 
was  so,  or  because  mv  pores  being  opened  by 
the  previous  bath,  I  felt  the  heiat  more ;  how- 
ever I  remained  in  the  water  more  than  an 
hour.  I  perspired  a  little  ;  the  water  that 
afterwards  came  from  me  was  natural,  and 
unaccompanied  with  gravel.  Afler  dinner, 
however,  the  water  I  passed'  was  thick  and 
red,  and  towards  evenmg  was  again  tinged 
with  blood. 

On  the  17thy  I  went  into  the  same  bath, 
which  then  appeared  more  temperate.  I  did 
not  perspire  much  ;  there  was  a  little  gravel  in 
the  water  I  voided ;  and  my  complexion  had 
assumed  a  sort  of  jaundice  hue. 

On  the  18th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the 
same  bath.  There  was  a  very  disagreeable 
feeling  of  weight  about  the  bladder ;  as  to  my 
stomach,  it  was  as  open  as  was  necessary. 
From  the  first  day  of  my  return  here,  I  was 
annoyed  with  flatulence,  and  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  these  waters ;  for, 
when  I  was  here  before,  I  found  precisely  tlie 
same  effect  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  19th,  I  bathed  somewhat  later  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  lady  of  Lucca 
to  bathe  before  me,  for  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
rule  here,  that  the  ladies  shall  have  Uie  use  of 
their  bath  for  their  own  full  dme.  I  stayed  in 
the  water  two  hours. 

My  head,  for  several  days,  had  been  very 
well ;  but  to-day  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  that 
quarter.  My  water  was  still  very  thick,  and 
contained  a  sood  deal  of  gravel.  I  felt  also  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  in  the  reins,  which  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  these 
baths.  They  not  onl^  dilate  and  open  the 
passages,  but  they  project  the  matter,  dissipate 
It,  and  eventually  make  it  disappear.  The 
gravel  that  I  pa^ed  seemed  to  oe  pieces  of 
broken  stone,  recently  separated. 

In  the  night  I  felt,  in  the  left  side,  the  com- 
mencement of  an  attack  of  cholic,  which  had 
every  promise  of  being  a  very  severe  and  pain- 
ful one,  and  it  plagued  me  for  some  time,  but 
without  eettine  worse,  and  at  last  went  off, 
without  aescending  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  a  way  that  induced  me  to 
suppose  it  was  only  wind. 

On  the  20th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the 
batii.  Throughout  the  day,  I  had  a  great  dc»l 
of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  fit>m 
flatulence.  My  water  was  still  thick  and  red, 
and  contained  some  gravel.  My  head  ached, 
and  my  stomach  was  mors  out  of  order  than 
uauaL 


They  do  not  observe  saints'  days,   nor 
Sundays,  so  religiously  here,  as   is     ~ 
amongst  us ;  the  women  do  most  of  dieir  <«rofk 
after  dinner. 

On.  the  21st,  after  taking  my  bath,  I   felt  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  my  runs ;  my  w&ter  was 
abundant  and  thick,  and  brouelit  aonte  ^iatca 
with  it.     I  conceived  that  uese  pains   were 
occasioned  by  wind,  which  I  was  novr 
sively  troubled  with.    The  state  of  my  wi 
lately  made  me  anticipate  the  descent  of 
large  stone,  and  I  was  right  enou|^li  in   thsw 
During  the  mominff,  I  wrote  the   preoediz^ 
portion  of  my  joumsl,  and  then  went  to  diiiiier; 
and  I  had  no  sooner  finished  this  meal,  tluta  I 
had  a  horrible  attack  of  cholic ;  to  whiefa.  In 
order  to  keep  me  quite  on  the  alert,  was  added 
a  friehtful  tooth-ache -In  the  left  jaw,  a  malady 
to  wnich  I  had  never  been  subject.     Not  being 
able  to  endure  so  much  misery  up,  I  went  to 
bed  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  here  my 
tooth-ache  soon  left  rae^    The  cholic,  hoirerer, 
continued  in  fall  force,  and  as  I  found   from 
the   flatulence  that,  sometimes   on   one   side,  I 
sometimes  on  the  other,  constantly   aanorctJ 
me,  that  it  was  mther  wind  than  the  stone  that  , 
disturbed  me,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  clyster,  i 
which  accordingly  thev  gave  me  in  the  evcming,  ' 
made  up  by  the  apotnecary  with  due  propor- 
tions of  oil,  camomile,  and  aniseed-water.    My 
landloid.  Captain  Paulino,  administered  it  him- 
self, with  a  ^reat  deal  of  skill  and  address, 
concluding  with  the  recommendation    that   I 
should  retain  the  remedy  within  me  as  long  a» 
I  could,  a  recommendation  which  I  had  no  son 
of  difficulty  in  following,  and  I  did  retain  it 
for  three  hours,  when  I  thought  it  better  to 
void  the  greater  part  of  it.    When  I  was  oat 
of  bed,  I  swallowed,  with  a  great  deal  of  dif^ 
ficulty,  a  little  marchpane  and  four  spoonfbls  of 
wine ;  I  then  returned  to  bed,  and  slept  lor  a 
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short  time.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  .  _ 
medy  I  had  taken  produced  such  enects,  tliai 
the  next  morning  1  found  myself  infinitely 
better,  the  flatulence  having,  to  a  great  extent, 
disappeared.  I  felt  very  fatigued,  bat  bad  no 
pain.  At  dinner,  I  ate  a  little,  but  without 
appetite ;  and  although  I  was  thirsty,  the  wine 
I  drank  had  no  flavour.  After  dinner,  the 
tooth-ache  returned  in  my  left  jaw,  and  made 
me  suffer  a  great  deal  till  I  went  to  bed.  As  I 
was  convinced  that  the  flatulence  was  ooea-  f 
sioned  by  the  bathing,  I  did  not  take  a  bath, 
and  slept  very  well  all  night. 

On  awaking  the  following  morning,  I  felt 
myself  weary  and  low-spurit«l,  my  mouth  dnr, 
with  a  bad  taste,  and  my  breath  very  feverish. 
I  did  not,  however,  feel  any  actual  illnesi,  but 
my  water  continued  veij  thick  and  bad. 

At  last,  on  the  24th,  m  the  rooming,  I  fid 1 1 
stone,,  which,  after  making  some  way,  stopped 
in  the  passage  until  dinaer^time,  when  I  pasped 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  the  Ion  of  t 
good  d^  of  blood,  both  before  and  after  its 
exit.    It  was  of  the  sin  and  length  of  a  pine- 
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nut,  on  one  side  ta  broed  as  a  bean,  and  exactly 
resembling  in  forni  the  member  through  which 
it  had  passed.  I  felt  infinite  delight  when  I 
had  ^ot  rid  of  it,  though  the  passage  was  very 
paiunil :  for  I  had  never  before  voided  so  large 
a  stone.  I  knew  very  well  that  something 
unusual  was  at  hand ;  I  shall  see,  thought  1^ 
what  the  result  is. 

It  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  in  roe,  to  the 
last  degree,  if,  living  in  the  constant  danger 
of  dying  from  this  cause,  and  death,  besides, 
approaching  me,  in  the  due  course  of  nature, 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  I  were  not  to 
brace  myself  up,  and  unceasingly  prepare  my- 
self to  meet  the  common  fate,  when  it  befals 
me.  Reason  enjoins  us  to  receive  with  joy 
and  gratitude  the  good  it  mav  please  God  to 
send  us ;  and  as  to  the  ilb  which  come  upon 
mortals  from  every  quarter,  and  at  everjr  mo- 
ment, the  sole  remedy  against  them,  the  simple 
rule  for  meeting  them,  whatever  they  may  oe, 
is  to  resolve  either  to  endure  them  like  a  man, 
or  at  once,  like  a  man,  promptly  and  bravely  to 
put  an  effectual  end  to  them. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  my  water  resumed 
its  natural  colour,  and  I  found  myself  as  well 
as  before.  I  suffered,  indeed,  both  day  and 
night,  from  head-ache,  but  the  attacks  were 
soon  over,  and  by  no  means  so  painful  as  they 
were  before. 

On  the  S6ih,  I  went  into  the  bath  in  the 
morning,  and  remained  there  two  hours. 

On  the  27th,  after  dinner,  I  was  so  tortured 
^nth  the  tooth-ache,  that  I  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  having  carefully  examined  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  was  of  opinion — an  opinion  corrobo- 
rated by  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  had 
already  subsided, — that  the  disorder  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  local  cause,  but  was  owing 
to  the  wind,  and  to  the  stomach  being  other- 
wise out  of  order ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  hav- 
ing, at  different  times,  had  pains  all  over  me^ 
ansing,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  same  source. 

Monday,  28th  of  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  Bamaby's  spring,  and  drank  seven 
pounds  and  four  onnces  of  the  water,  reckoninsr 
twelve  ounces  to  the  ponnd.  They  operated 
before  dinner,  and  I  voided  about  half  the 
quantity  I  had  taken.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  this  water  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  confusion  in  the  head. 

Tuesday,  20th,  I  drank  at  the  common  sprine 
nine  fflasses,  each  containing  eleven  ounces,  and 
I  had  immediately  afterwuds  a  severe  head- 
ache. It  is  true,  that  my  head  was  by  no  means 
in  a  ffood  state,  and  I  had  not,  indeed,  been 
myself,  in  this  respect,  ever  since  the  first  bath 
I  took ;  but  of  late.  I  had  not  been  so  much 
troubled  with  it  as  I  used  to  be,  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  there  had  not  been  the  same  weakness 
in  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  had  a  head-ache,  it 
brouffht  on  a  tooth-ache,  alwasrs  in  the  left  iaw, 
whicn  would  become  thoroughly  afieeteo,  to 
tbe  very  back  teeth,  and  even  to  the  ear,  and 


part  of  the  nose.  The  pain,  indeed,  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  was  very  severe,  and  came  on 
frequently. 

i  am  convinced  that  the  vapour  of  this  water, 
whether  you  bathe  in,  or  only  drink  it  (thouffh 
more  so  in  the  former  case),  is  very  bad  for  tbe 
head,  and  even  still  more  injurious  for  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  visitors 
here  are  obliged  to  take  physic,  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage. 

From  one  morning  to  another,  I  generally 
passed,  within  a  pound  or  so,  all  the  water  I  had 
taken,  including  what  I  drank  at  my  meals, 
which,  however,  was  no  great  deal,  not  a  pound 
a  day.  To-day,  after  dinner,  towards  sun-set, 
I  went  into  the  water,  where  I  remained  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I  pcnpired  a  little. 

August  80th,  I  drank  two  glasses,  holding 
nine  ounces  each,  and  of  these  eighteen  ounces 
I  had  passed  half  before  dinner. 

Thursday,  I  drank  nothing,  but  mounted  a 
horse,  and  went  to  see  Controna,  a  populous 
village  among  the  mountains.  I  went  over 
several  of  the  fine  fertile  plains  that  lie  between 
the  hills  here,  and  observed  several  excellent 
pasture-grounds,  nearly  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  elevations.  The  village  I  speak  of, 
has  several  small  farms  attached  to  it,  and  has 
some  neat  stone  houses,  roofed  with  stone.  I 
took  a  tolerably  wide  circuit  before  I  returned 
home. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  I  had  drunk  latterly  had  come 
away  from  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  there- 
fore, to  g^ve  up  the  drinking  of  it  altogether. 

Friday,  1st  of  September,  1581,  I  bathed  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning ;  before  I  had  left  the 
bath,  I  perspired  a  little,  and,  when  I  passed 
my  water  afterwards,  I  found  it  accompanied 
with  a  great  quantity  of  red  gravel,  when  I 
drank  tiie  waters,  I  passed  hardly  any.  My 
water  was  much  as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  in 
very  bad  condition.  I  began  to  get  tired  and 
annoyed  with  these  batlis ;  so  much  90,  that 
had  1  received  at  this  juncture  the  news  from 
France,  which  for  four  months  I  had  been 
fruitlessly  expectinff,  I  should  have  left  the 
place  forthwith,  and  have  spent  the  antu'mn  at 
some  other  bath,  I  cared  not  much  which, 
wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  benefit ;  and 
there  were  several  of  these ;  for  on  the  way  to 
Rome  there  lay,  at  a  short  distance  from  tbe 
high  road,  the  Baths  of  Basnacqun,  of  Sienna, 
and  of  Viterbo ;  and,  on  &e  road  to  Venice, 
those  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

While  I  was  at  Pisa,  I  had  had  my  arms 
emblazoned,  in  fine  rich  colours  and  gold,  on 
canvass ;  and  I  now  had  the  canvass  framed, 
and  carefully  affixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  I  occupied,  at  Captain  Pau- 
lino's, on  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  fixtnre  there,  as  given  to  the  house,  not  to 
the' master  of  the  house,  and  that  these  my 
arms  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  placf 
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where  I  had  them  fixed,  under  any  circam- 
stances  that  might  happen,  and  this  condition 
the  captain  promised  me,  and  gave  me  his  oath, 
he  wottld  strictly  abide  by. 

Sunday,  the  8rd,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and 
remained  there  rather  more  than  an  hour.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  of  flatulency,  but  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  pain. 

In  tne  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  4th,  I  was  cruelly  tormented  with  the  tooth- 
ache ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  these  repeated 
attacks  must  arjse  from  some  decayed  tooth. 
I  chewed  mastic  all  the  morning,  without  get- 
ting any  relief.  Towards  dinner-time,  and  for 
three  or  four  hours  after,  the  pain  left  me ;  but 
about  twenty  o'clock,^  it  returned  with  such 
violence,  and  in  both  jaws,  that  I  could  not 
stand.  The  disorder  was  so  violent,  indeed, 
that  it  made  me  feel  quite  sick.  Sometimes  I 
was  all  in  a  perspuration,  at  other  times  I  was 
shivering.  And  now  again  that  the  pain  had 
become  general,  I  doubted  whether  it  could 
arise  from  a  decayed  tooth;  for  though  the 
imin  was  greatest  on  the  left  side,  it  was  some- 
times very  violent  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
chin,  and  extended  even  to  the  throat  and  both 
shoulders,  so  that  I  passed  the  most  horrible 
ni^ht  that  ever  I  went  through ;  I  was  mad 
with  anguish  and  raee. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  night,  I  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  who  gave  me  some  brandy  to  hold 
in  the  part  of  the  mouth  where  I  suffered  most, 
and  this  gave  me  great  relief.  The  instant  that 
I  got  the  cordial  into  my  mouth,  all  the  pain 
ceased,  but,  as  soon  as  the  brandv  became  ab- 
sorbed, the  malady  returned.  I  had  thus  the 
flass  in  continual  requisition  ;  but  I  could  not 
eep  any  of  the  liquor  in  my  mouth  ;  for  the 
moment  that,  by  its  influence,  the  pain  left  me, 
the  fatigue  I  had  endured  made  me  drop  off  to 
sleep,  and  then  the  brandy  would  get  down  my 
throat,  and  half  choke  me,  before  I  could  sptt 
it  out  again.  The  pain,  however,  left  me  of 
itself  towards  daybreak. 

Tuesday  morning,  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
at  the  Baths  came  to  see  me  in  bed.  After  they 
were  gone,  I  had  a  small  mastic  plaster  applied 
to  the  left  temple,  and  I  was  not  much  troubled 
with  the  pain  all  that  day.  When  night  came, 
they  put  hot  lint  on  the  cheek,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  I  slept  free  from  pain,  but 
'twas  somewhat  a  disturbed  sleep. 

Wednesday,  I  had  still  some  remains  of  the 
malady,  both  in  the  teeth  and  in  the  left  eye ; 
m^  sleep,  as  on  the  day  before,  was  free  from 
pain,  but  disturbed.  I  passed  gravel  with  my 
water,  but  not  in  so  ^reat  a  quantity  as  when 
I  was  here  in  the  fint  instance ;  the  gravel  had 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  small  red  millet. 

Thursday  morning,  7th  of  September,  I  went 
into  the  grand  baSi,  and  remained  there  an 
hour. 

The  same  morning,  I  received,  by  way  of 

*  Six  ia  the  treniag. 


Rome,  a  letter  from  M.  Tau&in,  dated  Bor- 
deaux, 2nd  of  August,  wherein  he  infomed  b» 
that,  on  the  precraing  day,  I  bad  been  imaiii- 
mously  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  n^ 
correspondent  called  upon  me  to  accept  th* 
office,  for  the  love  of  my  countrv. 

Sunday,  10th  of  September,  I  batbed  for  u 
hour,  in  the  morning,  in  the  nvomen's  bath. 
and,  as  it  was  somewhat  warm,  I  perafiirBd  t 
little. 

After  dinner,  I  rode  out  by  myself^  to  bave  t 
look  at  some  other  places  in  the  nei^bbomlMwd. 
more  especially  a  small  country -aeat  called 
Graffnaiola,  situated  at  the  very  top  of  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  district.  As  I  rodf 
along  the  high  lands,  I  saw  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  agreeable  hiU  scenery  tbsit  ever 
came  under  my  observation. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  aome  of  the 
people  of  the  place,  and,  among  other  tfaiIlg^ 
asked  one  very  old  man  wheuier  they  ever 
made  use  of  the  baths  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  he 
replied  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  case 
with  them,  as  with  the  people  who  live  too  near 
Our  Lad^  of  Loretto ;  the  latter  vei^  aeldoiB 

fo  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  and   the  people 
ere  as  rarely  visit  the  baths,  leaving^   tbem 
to  operate  almost  entirely  for  the   benefit  of 
stran|;ers.    He  added  that,  of  late  y  ears^  he  bad 
perceived  with  regret  tliat  these  baths  did  mon  | 
hurt  than  gogd  to  the  persons  who  used  them, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  tba^  ' 
whereas    formerly  there  was  not  one  single 
apothecary  in  the  whole  district,  and    that  it 
was  an  exceedingly  rare  thinff  to  see  a  pbysJ*  ' 
cian  pay  them  a  visit,  the  wnole  place  aov 
swarmea  with  these  people,  who,  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  have  spread  abroad  this  notion  *  ; 
that  the  baths  are  of  no  avail,  unless  yon  physic 
yourself,  not  only  before  and  after  yon  Datbe,  , 
but  even  while  you  are  bathing ;  and  that  to  ' 
drink  the  waters  is  useless,  unless  you  mix  sooe 
medicine  or  other  with  them.    The  rcsolt  was,  • 
he  observed,  that  more  people  died  at  these  < 
baths  than  were  cured  there ;  and  he  was  fully  ' 
convinced  that,  before  lonir,  the  baths  altog^  ; 
ther  would  get  into  complete  disgrace,  and  be 
altogether  abandoned. 

Monday,  11th  of  September,  I  passed  is  the 
morning  a  great  deal  of  eravel,  almost  all  of 
which  was  of  the  form  of  round,  firm,  mlku 
red  on  the  outside,  and  grey  within. 

September  the  12th,  1581,  we  left  the  Baths 
Delia  Villa,  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  got  by 
dinner-time  to 

Lucca,  fourteen  miles.  The  vtntsce  was  just 
commencing.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Croff 
is  one  of  the  principal  holidajrs  observed  licre ; 
on  this  occasion,  all  persons  belonging  to  tbf 
town,  who  are  keeping  away  on  account  oi 
debt,  are  permitted  to  come  and  spcmd  tivht 
days  with  their  friends,  that  they  may  be  M^ 
to  take  part  in  the  devotions  which  mark  tLr 
festival. 

Throughout  Italy,  I  have  not  been  able  t«' 
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get  hold  of  one  tingle  barber  that  could  either 
shave  me,  or  cut  or  arrange  my  hair  properly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  we  went  to  hear 
vespers  in  the  catliedral,  where  almost  the 
entire  population  was  assembled.  The  VoUo 
Santo '  was  exhibited,  an  image  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Lucchese,  from  its  great  an- 
tiqaity,  and  its  having  performed  a  vast  number 
of  miracles.  The  cathedral  was  built  expressly 
as  a  worthy  receptacle  for  this  sacred  relic ;  the 
small  chapel,  in  which  it  is  generally  kept, 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cathedral, 
where,  certainly,  it  has  a  very  awkward  ap- 
pearance, and  evidently  violates  all  the  rules 
of  architecture.  When  vespers  were  over,  the 
whole  assemblv,  churchmen  and  laymen,  pro- 
ceeded to  anotner  churchy  which  formerly  was 
the  cathedral. 

Thursday,  I  heard  mass  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  where  were  assembled  all  the  officers 
of  state.  They  are  very  fond  of  music  here ; 
you  hardly  ever  meet  witn  either  man  or  woman 
that  does  not  know  something  of  one  instru- 
ment or  another ;  and  every  bcray  sines,  though 
fine  voices  are  rare.  The  mass  that.  I  heard  was 
no  great  things ;  Uie  onlv  point  aimed  at,  ap- 
parently, was  who  should  snout  loudest.  They 
Dad  constructed,  for  this  occasion,  an  immense 
high  altar  of  wood  and  pssteboard.  which  was 
covered  with  images,  large  candlesticks^  and 
silver  cups  and  plates,  ranged  as  on  a  side- 
board, that  is  to  say,  a  larse  bason  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  four  dishes  rouna  it.  The  altar  was 
covered  in  this  way  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
produced  a  very  grand  effect. 

Every  time  tlie  bishop  says  mass,  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  instant  .that  he  com- 
mences Gloria  in  exceliiSf  they  set  fire  to  a 
large  bundle  of  tow,  placed  in  some  iron  grat- 
ing that  is  suspended  for  this  purpose  in  the 
middle  of  the  church. 

The  weather  here  was  already  getting  cold 
and  damp. 

Friday,  16th  of  September,  I  passed  at  least 
twice  as  much  water  as  I  had  taken  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  if  there  had  remained 
m  me  any  of  the  bath  water,  I  imagine  every 
drop  of  it  must  have  left  me  now. 

Saturday  morning,  I  passed,  without  any 
pain,  a  small  rough  stone ;  I  had  felt  it  during 
tlie  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 

Sunday,  18th  of  September,  took  place  the 
change  of  the  gonfaloniers  of  the  town,'  and  I 
went  to  witness  the  ceremonjr  at  the  palace. 
Tbey  make  liardly  an  v  distinction  here  between 
Sundays  and  otoer  aays ;  they  work  on  Sun- 
days, and  keep  man  v  of  the  shops  open,  just 
the  same  as  in  week  aays. 

Wednesday,  20th  of  September,  after  dinner, 
I  left  Lucca,  having  previously  had  packed  up 
a  number  of  things  in  two  chests,  which  I  sent 
off  direct  for  France. 

1  Tht  Saered  Fmet,  %  rery  andcnt  eedar  croM. 
*  Or,  0Mt«  eorraetl  J,  lh«  d«etiQii  of  the  mlbloaiv  of  tho 
lepnblie,  who  wm  dnnsod  ovory  two  montMi 
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We  proceeded  along  a  tolerable  road,  through 
a  sterile  district  of  country,  which  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony.  On  our 
way  we  crossed  a  large  stream  that  works  the 
duke's  iron-mills,  over  a  bridge  built  by  that 
nobleman,  with  a  handsome  house  on  this  side 
of  it.  On  your  right  hand,  close,  to  this  place, 
there  are  three  fish-ponds,  full  of  eels ;  the  bot- 
tom of  these  ponds  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  see  the  fish 
quite  plain.  We  crossed  the  Amo  at  Fuse&- 
chio,  and  got  in  the  ievening  to 

Scala,  twenty  miles,  which  we  left  at  day- 
break, and  rode  on  through  a  very  pretty 
undulating  country,  closely  resembling  the 
general  character  of  the  scenery  of  France. 

We  passed  through  Castel  Fiorentino,  a  small 
walled  town,  and  then  throuzh  Certaldo,  which 
is  close  to  it,  a  fine  town  with  a  castle,  standing 
upon  a  hill.  This  is  the  native  place  of  Boc- 
caccio.    We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Poggibonzi,  eighteen  miles,  a  smaU  place, 
whence,  after  a  short  halt,  we  rode  on  to 

Sienna,  twelve  miles.  You  feel  the  cold  at 
this  time  of  the  year  much  more  sensibly  in 
Italy  than  you  do  in  France. 

The  great  square  of  Sienna  is  the  finest  in 
Italy.  Mass  is  said  here  every  day  in  public, 
at  an  altar  so  placed,  that  all  the  people  who 
live  in  the  square,  or  are  at  work  there,  can 
hear  the  service,  without  leaving  dieir  houses, 
or  laying  aside  what  they  are  about  At  the 
moment  of  elevation,  a  trumpet  sounds,  to  give 
notice  to  the  public. 

Sunday,  23rd  of  September,  afler  dinner,  we 
left  Sienna,  and  by  an  easy,  though  somewhat 
unequal  road,  for  the  country  is  hiUy,  got  to 

San-Chirico,  a  small  town  and  castle,  twenty 
miles  from  Sienna.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  out- 
side the  walls.  The  horse  that  carried  our  bag- 
gage had  fallen,  on  the  road,  into  a  stream  that 
we  forded,  and  all  my  clothes,  and,  what  was 
worse,  my  books,  got  wet,  so  that  we  had  to 
stay  till  they  were  thoroughly  dried.  Among 
the  places  tnat  we  passed  on  oar  left  were 
Montepulciano,  Montecello,  and  CastigUon- 
cello. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  over  to 
a  bath,  two  miles  off,  called  Vignone,  af^r  a 
small  castle  that  stands  near  it.  The  bath  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Urcia.  There  are  abont 
a  dozen  small,  mean,  inconvenient  houses  here, 
and  the  whole  place  has  a  be^gg^ly  appearance. 
The  principal  oath  is  a  large  pond,  abont  sixty 
paces  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  sonounded 
Dy  a  wall.  The  water,  which  rises  through 
several  springs,  has  no  flavour  of  snlphur  about 
it,  and  toere  is  very  little  vapour  from  it  It 
deposits  a  reddish  sediment,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  have  more  of  iron  in  it  than  of  any  thing 
else.  They  do  not  drink  it  Around  this  large 
bath,  whicn  is  kept  very  noat  and  clean,  then* 
are  several  smaller  ones,  covered  in,  and  which 
are  more  generally  used. 
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The  waters  that  the  people  about  here  drink 
are  those  of  San  CasBieno,  which  is  near  San- 
Chirico,  somewhat  more  to  the  left. 

The  earthenware  thev  make  in  thb  neigh- 
bourhood closely  resemlSies  porcelain,  and  b  so 
white  and  clean,,  and  so  very  cheap,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pewter  we  use  in  France,  and  which, 
especially  in  innsy  is  often  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable. 

I  thought  my  head-aches  were  entirely  gone : 
but,  for  toe  last  two  or  three  days,  I  have  had 
slieht  attacks  ererv  now  and  then.  They  came, 
as  Mfore,  in  the  snape  of  a  heaviness  and  con- 
fusion in  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  my 
head,  and  a  dazzling  and  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Tuesday,  we  left  San  Chirico,  and  went  on 
to  dine  at 

La  Paglia,  thirteen  miles,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to 

San  Lorenzo,  where  we  slept  The  inns  at 
both  places  were  wretched  holes.  The  vintage 
hereabouts  was  just  beg^inning. 

Wednesday  morning,  there  was  a  dispute 
between  our  people  and  the  Vetturini  of  Sienna, 
who,  finding  that  we  were  longer  than  tisuid 
on  the  journey,  got  angry  at  the  additional 
expense  they  were  at  for  the  horses,  and  refused 
to  pay  for  their  keep  this  evening.  The  dis- 
pute, indeed,  ran  so  high,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  go  and  speak  to  the  mayor  on  the  subject, 
who,  having  heard  the  rights  of  the  matter, 
decided  it  in  my  favour,  and  put  the  Vetturini 
in  prison.  I  explained  to  him  tliat  the  delay 
they  complainea  of  was  solely  owing  to  the 
sumpter-horse's  falling,  an  accident  with  which 
we  bad  nothins  to  do,  and  by  which  I  had  the 
greatest  part  of  my  clothes  spoilt. 

Near  the  high  road,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
about  six  miles  from  Monte- Fiascone,  there  is 
a  Bath,  which  we  stopped  at  for  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  in  the  plain,  three  or  four  miles 
Trom  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  a  considerable 
spring  of  nearly  boiling  water,  of  a  very  sul- 
pliureous  flavour,  and  which  deposits  a  white 
sedimeut.  The  supply  from  this  spring  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  form  a  small  lake,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed,  through  a  pipe,  to  a  house 
close  by,  where  the  baths  are.  There  are 
two  of  these  baths,  and  the  house  is  divided 
off  into  a  number  of  inconvenient  little  apart- 
ments, for  the  use  of  visitors ;  but,  as  I  under- 
stood, very  few  people  come  here.  Those  who 
do,  generally  drink  ten  pounds  of  water  a  day, 
for  seven  days.  The  water  has  to  be  cooled 
before  yon  can  drink  it,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
Preiwac  Baths;  there  are  also  places  for  bathing 
in.  The  season  here  is  in  the  spring.  The 
person  wlio  leases  this  bath  pays  a  rent  of  fiftv 
crowns  a  year  for  it  to  some '  church,  to  which 
it  belongs ;  but,  besides  the  profit  he  makes  of 
the  visitors,  he  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
selling  a  particufar  sort  of  mud,  which  he  gets 
out  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  good  souls 
about  here  imagine  to  be  good  for  the  itch  in 
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men,  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  for  tbe  nb 
in  sheep  and  dogs,  when  mixed  with  wtter 
This  mud,  as  dug  out  of  the  lake,  is  soVl  kr 
twelve  julios  the  measure,  and,  when  nsde  » 
into  dry  balls,  for  seven  quatrinL  There  v^ 
a  number  of  Cardinal  Famese's  dogs  here,  fm 
Uirough  a  course  of  this  mud  and  water.  Pn- , 
oeeding  on,  we  found  oarselvesy  after  a  tins 
mile  ride,  at  ) 

Viterbo,  sixteen  miles.  The  day  was  lo&r. 
advanced,  tbat  we  were  fain  to  make  bst  eae- 
meal  of  dinner  and  supper.  I  found  I  hul  g« 
a  sad  cold,  and  I  could  hardly  speak,  1  *» 
so  hoarse. 

Instead  of  gomg  to  bed  at  San  Loreii»,i 
had  laid  down  on  a  table,  with  m^  clodio  vl 
for  fbar  of  the  vermin,  a  thing  which  I  had  n^ 
had  occasion  to  do  before,  except  at  Fldme?. 
and  I  accounted  for  my  cold  in  that  ^^^y-  ' 
ate  here  a  sort  of  acorn,  or  mast,  very  plenti- 
in  Italy,  called  genadU ;  it  is  by  no  rnesM « 
bad  thing.  There  are  such  quantities  of  «tr 
lings  about  here,  that  yon  can  boy  one  for  tf 
liaras. 

Thursday,  26th  of  September,  I  went  to  9" 
some  other  Batiis  in  the  plain  here,  a  good  «*' 
from  the  mountuns.  Not  long  ago,  these  Bt^ 
were  rather  considerable ;  bat  the  two  pr^- 
dpal  ones  have  been  abandoned,  and  all  t^' 
remains  is  one  small  spring,  which  fum»  * 
pond,  where  you  bathe.  The  water  »^, 
tasteless,  and  without  smell.  I  should  in*  I 
pn^  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  about  |^ 
Further  on,  there  b  a  building,  which  » 
people  here  call  the  Pope's  Palace,  fi^  ^ 
having  been,  as  they  say,  built  or  repaired  V) 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  Close  to  this  jiatoce,  tl»er 
are  three  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  sometinK" 
made  use  of.  The  water  b  of  temperate  ha j 
and  has  no  disagreeable  smell  about  it  .' 
fancied  that  it  had  a  ^ood  deal  of  nitre  about  ii 
My  intention,  in  oomughere,  was  to  drink  «« 
water  for  three  days.  The  plan  of  proceedia: 
is  much  the  same  as  at  other  baths ;  you  dn^^ 
a  certain  quantity,  then  you  walk  about,  at^ 
it  is  considered  a  Deneficial  thing  to  pex«p^ ' 
good  deal. 

These  waters  are  held  in  such  high  rtf^ 
as  to  be  carried  about  all  over  Italy.  ^ 
author  of  a  General  Treaiiae  an  the  ItaS^ 
BathSf  himself  a  physician,^  assigns  the  nr« 
rank  to  these  Baths  for  drinking.  They  htii 
more  particularly  attained  a  great  name  » ' 
remedy  for  maladies  of  my  sort  The  vse^ 
season  for  drinking  them  b  May.  My  ^^^H^ 
tions  from  them  were,  however,  very  coDsid« 
rably  damped,  from  an  invective  against  th^'" 
that  a  former  visitor  left  written  on  the  wall  o 
the  bath-room,  in  which  he  abuses  the  phy 
sicians  for  sending  him  here,  and  says  the  irx^ 
made  him  worM  than  he  was  before ;  and  m! 
doubts  of  a  beneficial  result  were  angmen^ 
by  the  manner  of  the  owner  of  the  Baths,  v*^ 
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'laid  the  aeaaon  was  too  far  adyanoed,  and  did 
ont  appear  at  all  defiiroua  that  I  should  make 
any  experiment. 

There  is  but  one  honse  here,  but  this  is  large' 
and  commodious ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Viterbo,  1  proceeded  thither  on 
foot.  It  contfuns  diree  or-  four  baths,  the 
effects  of  which  are  various:  there  is  also  a 
shower-bath.  The  spring  produces  a  very  white 
foam  or  scum,  which  does  not  dissipate,  but 
forms  into  a  crust  on  the  sur&oe  of  toe  water. 
If  you  put  a  bit  of  linen  on  this  substance,  it 
adheres  to  it,  as  though  it  were  frozen.  This 
foam  is  thought  an  excellent  dentifrice,  and  is 
sold,  and  even  exported,  for  that  purpose.  If 
tastes  like  earth  and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
primary  matter  of  marble,  and  if  so,  mieht 
very  easily  be  supposed  to  petrify  in  the  bladcter. 
Tliey  assured  me,  however,  uiat  this  water 
deposits  no  sediment  id  the  flasks  in  which  it 
is  bottled  off,  but  remains  quite  clear  and  pure. 
I  fancy  you  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as  you 
like,  \%  itliout  its  hurting  you. 

On  my  way  back,  I  made  a  detour^  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  place  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Viterbo  (among  whom  there  is  not  a 
single  gentleman,  every  soul  in  the  town  being 
eneaged  either  in  manufacturinff  or  selling) 
collect  the  flax  and  hemp  of  whicn  they  manu- 
facture their  goods.  The  women  take  no  part 
in  the  work.  I  found  a  great  number  of  tnese 
labourers,  near  a  large  pond  of  water,  which, 
they  told  me,  is  hot  and  boiling  all  the  year 
round.  From  this  pond,  which,  they  say,  has 
no  bottom,  is  supplied  the  smaller  ponds,  in 
which  they  steep  the  hemp  and  flax. 

On  my  return  from  this  little  trip,  I  passed 
a  small  hard  red  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  grain  of  wheat ;  I  had  felt  the  descent  of 
this  stone  the  night  before,  but  it  had  stopped 
in  the  passage.  To  facilitate  the  exit  of^  this 
sort  of  stone,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  the 
course  of  your  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  for 
the  increased  force  with  which  it  comes  forth 
afterwards,  j^'eatly  aids  the  progress  of  the  stone. 
I  got  tliis  hmt  from  M.  Lanron,  at  Arsaci. 

Saturday,  St.  Michael's  Day,  after  dinner, 
I  went  to  see  the  Madonna  di  QuerciOy  half  a 
league  out  of  the  town.  The  road  to  this  shrine 
is  wide,  straight,  and  well  kept,  with  a  row  of 
fine  trees  on  ^  each  side,  extending  the  whole 
distance.  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Pope  Pamese.  The  church,  which  i»  a  very 
handsome  structure,  is  full  of  religious  monu- 
ments and  votive  pictures.  In  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  interior,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth  that,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  man  who  was  attacked  by  robbers  took  re- 
fuge, half  dead  with  fear,  under  the  shailc  of 
an  oak,  whereon  was  suspended  this  image  of 
the  Virgin ;  and  that  havmg  invoked  her  aid, 
he  became  miraculously  invisible  to  the  rob- 
ben,  and  was  thus  delivered  from  manifest 
dauffer.  This  miracle  created  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  devotion  in  favour  of  this  Virgin  ;  and,  ere 


long,  the  present  handsome  church  was  built 
round  the  oak.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still 
remains  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  the 
upper  part  of  it,  stripped  of  its  branches,  is  fixed 
asainst  the  wall,  and  on  it  you  see  the  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

Saturday,  dOth  of  September,  I  left  Viterbo 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road  to 
Bagniua,  a  country  seat  belonging  to  Cardind 
Gambara,  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  so  well  provided 
with  fountains,  that  in  this  respect  it  not 
only  equals,  but  surpasses,  both  Pratolino  and 
Tivoli.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  fountain 
of  spring  water,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Tivoli ; 
the  water  of  thb  fountain  is  abundant,  which 
is  not  the  case  at  Pratolino ;  and  this  water 
has  been  made  available  for  an  infinity  of  orna- 
mental designs,  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Tomasi,  of  Sienna,  the  constructor  of  the  water- 
works at  Tivoli,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable effects  which  his  eenius  originated 
elsewhere,  has  here  introduced  some  novelties, 
which  infinitely  surpass  all  his  former  efforts. 
When  the  decorations  here  are  completed,  it 
will  be  the  finest  place  of  the  sort  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  more  remarkable  features,  is  a  Pyra- 
mid, which  spouts  forth  water  in  different  airec- 
tions ;  at  eacn  base  of  this  pyramid,  is  a  small 
lake,  full  of  pure  and  limpid  water.  In  the 
centre  of  each  lake  is  a  stone  boat,  wherein 
stand  two  figures,  in  the  costume  of  cross-bow- 
men, who,  through  their  cross-bows,  shoot 
continuous  streams  of  water  against  the  pyra- 
mid. The  grounds  are  traversed  by  a  number 
of  well-planned  walks,  with  carved  stone  seats 
at  short  distances.  The  palace  is  small,  but 
well  arranged.  The  cardinal  was  not  at  home; 
but,  as  he  is  French  at  heart,  his  people  re- 
ceived us  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Caprarola,  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Famese,  and  which 
is  bignly  spoken  of  throughout  Italy.  And 
well  It  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  seen  no  structure 
at  all  comparable  to  it,  in  the  whole  of  this  fine 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  deep 
fosse,  cut  out  of  tlie  soft  eravel  stone,  on  whicn 
the  plaee  is  built ;  and  the  roof  of  the  palace 
on  each  side  forms  a  fine  terrace,  by  which 
arrangement  a  very  unseemly  feature  m  ordi- 
nary domestic  architecture  is  avoided.  The 
form  of  the  building  inclines  to  the  pentagonal, 
but  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  square.  Its  intarnal  form  is  exactly 
circular;  and  a  large  vaulted  corridor,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  encircles  the 
whole  building,  winding  round  and  round  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  connecting 
the  different  floors.  The  rooms  are  all  square. 
Among  the  other  splendid  apartments  which 
adorn  this  structure,  there  is  one,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  which  represents  a  celestial  globe, 
with  all  the  figures  accurately  depicted  ;  while 
upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment  is  represented 
the  terrestrial  world,  with  all  its  various  con- 
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dnents  and  reffions,  forming  a  complete  cos- 
mography. These  paintings,  which  are  all  in 
die  ricnest  colours,  entirely  cover  die  walls  and 
ceiling.  In  other  rooms  are  depicted,  in  pic- 
tares  of  various  sizes,  the  life  and  acUons  of 
Paul  III.,  and  the  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Famese.  Besides  these, 
there  are  portraits  so  admirable,  that  those  who 
have  seen  die  orisinals  at  once  recognise  them 
all  at  the  first  elance,  of  our  Constable,'  the 
Queen -Mother,'  her  children,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,'  and  Kintf  Francis  II.,  the  eldest 
of  them  all,  as  well  as  Henry  II.,,Piero  Strozzi, 
and  others.  In  the  same  room  with  these,  are 
two  busts,  one  at  each  end  ;  one,  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  honour,  of  Henry  II.,  with  an 
inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  is  designated 
the  preserver  of  the  house  of  Famese ;  and  the 
otiier,  which  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  that  of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
inscription  ox\  which  sets  forth,  that  it  was 
placed  there  in  memorial  of  the  numerous  be- 
nefits which  the  Famese  family  had  received 
from  him.  In  the  grounds,  also,  there  are 
several  things  well  worth  seeing,  and,  among 
others,  a  grotto,  whence  the  water  showering 
out  into  a  small  lake,  eives  to  the  eye  a 
close  imitation  of  the  tall  of  real  rain.  This 
grotto  stands  in  a  wild  and  desert  spot,  and  the 
water  whence  it  is  supplied  has  to  be  brought 
from  Viterbo,  which  is  fully  eight  miles  ofi*. 

'Leaving  this  magnificent  place,  we  rode 
on,  over  a  wide  plain,  where,  every  now  and 
then,  upon  barren  and  grassless  spots,  we 
found  sprinffs  of  cold  water,  clear  and  pure  to 
the  sigiit,  but  so  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
as  to  cast  the  odour  of  it  for  some  distance 
around.    We  slept  at 

Monte- Rossi,  twenty-three  miles;  and  next 
ilay,  Sunday,  1st  of  October,  reached 

Home,  twenty-two  miles.  The  weather  was 
excessively  cold,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  a 
freezing  north  wind.  On  the  Monday,  and  for 
several  days  after,  my  stomach  was  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  determined  to  take  my 
meals  for  a  short  time  by  myself,  so  that  I 
might  eat  less.  However,  in  other  respects  I 
was  tolerably  well,  except,  indeed,  that  my 
head  had  not  yet  quite  resumed  its  proper  state. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  I  found  a  letter  from 
the  jurats  of  Bordeaux,  reminding  me  in  very 
courteous  terms  of  my  election  as  mayor  of  that 
town,  and  earnesdy  requesting  me  to  proceed 
thither  without  delay. 

Sunday,  8th  of  October,  1581,  I  went  to 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  see  an  Italian  who,  having 
been  for  a  long  time  a  slave  in  Turkey,  had 
d>ere  acquired  amazing  skill  in  equestrian  exer- 
cises. For  instance,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
he  would  jump  up,  and,  standing  erect  on  his 
saddle,  hurl  a  javelin  at  some  object  widi  great 
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force,  and  then  resume  his  seat.    Next,  b  iW 
midst  of  a  furious  gallop,  restins  one  hand  « 
his  saddle-bow,  he  would  alight  troiD  his  bo(9 
touching  the  ^und  with  his  rig:ht  foot,  tfaele?: 
remaining  in  its  stirrup ;  and  this  he  perfonwts 
several  times,  alternately  with  the  feai  of  tun- 
ing right  round  in  his  saddle,  with  ss  m^ 
facility  as  though  his  horse  had  been  stasdirs 
still.     He  shewed  us  the  wav  in  which  th 
Turks  use  the  bow  on  horseback,  both  in  atteci 
and  in  retreat.    By  and  by,  widi  drawing  bedi 
feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  planting  them  tinBi} 
against  his  steed's  left  haunch,  while  hii  beiit 
and  shoulder  reclined  on  the  animal's  neck,  tc 
would  in  this  positiion  ride  round  and  roasdtk 
circus  at  full  speed.     Resuming  his  sett,- 
received  from  the  attendant  a  laree  ball,  whiet 
notwidistanding  the  .pace  at  which  his  tts» 
was  galloping,  he  threw  up  into  the  air,  ^ 
caught  again,  over  and  over  <4[^)  ^^  ^ 
utmost  facility  and  certainty.    The  last  fcst  ^^ 
shewed  us,  on  horseback,  was  standisg  B^ 
right  on  his  saddle,  and  running  at  a  glove  ^^^ 
a  lance,  which  he  directed  with  such  sccunf; 
and  force  as  to  hit  his  mark  just  m  the  ceatit 
and  to  carry  it  off.    Then  dismounting,  he  «t' 
eluded  by  exhibiting  several  extraoittinarv  fe*^' 
of  strength,  such,  among  otheis,  as  bendiog* 
bar  of  iron  round  his  neck.  , 

On  tiiie  lOdi  of  October,  after  dinner,  i> 
French  ambassador^  sent  a  lacquej  to  teU  ^ 
diat,  if  I  liked,  he  would  come  and  fetch  »«- 
his  coach,  to  see  the  palace  of  Cardinal  OiiiS' 
who  died  diis  summer  at  Naplo,  leaving  aU^ 
vast  property  to  a  niece  of  his,  and  ^/^ 
quite  a  child,  the  executors  had  thought  w» 
sell  the  furniture.  Amone  the  articles  here  tn^ 
more  especially  attracted  my  attention,  wtf 
taffeta  counterpane,  coverccf  with  swan?  • 
thers.  At  Sienna  they  have  quantities  of  ^J"^^ 
skins  on  sale,  widi  the  feathers  entire,  and  p 
pared  in  some  particular  way  for  i>^>  f°  ]|1; 
only  ask  a  crown  and  a  half  a-piecc  for  tw* 
They  are  about  the  sixe  of  a  sheep's  «^^ 
one  of  them  is  suflicient  to  make  a  ^^^^^f\\ 
of.  There  was  also  an  ostrich  egg,  carved  iU|> 
painted  very  exquisitely ;  and  a  square  je^ 
box,  in  which  there  were  three  or  four  »rtjci« 
of  jewellery,  but  the  interior  of  the  box  w85« 
ingeniously  arranged  widi  crystal  plates  tii»^ 
when  opened,  it  seemed  much  widfer  and  deeP^ 
than  it  really  was,  and  it  appeared  quite  tu|y| 
precious  stones,  so  extraordinary  was  the  eii^ 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  tne  cnrstal. 

Thureday,  12th  of  October,  the  Cardinal  <« 
Sens  took  me  in  his  coach  to  sec  the  cburcb  <> 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  of  which  be  is  ^^^ 
and  superior,  as  he  is  also  of  the  order '^ 
monks,  who  make  a  business  of  distilling  |"' 
perfumes  I  spoke  of,  some  time  back.  ^"'' 
church  stands  on  Mount  Celius,  a  situation  T 
parentfy  selected  for  its  affording  such  facH'^^ 
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for  the  construction  of  the  nuraeroiu  sobterra* 
nean  building  which  are  attached  lo  the  edifice. 
Thb  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Hos- 
tilius.  The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging 
to  tliis  society  are  very  beautiful,  and  command 
an  extensive  prospect,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  church,  from  the  steep 
and  rugged  nature  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands, 
is  almost  inaccessible  on  every  side.  The  same 
day,  I  sent  off  a  well-filled  box  to  Milan.  The 
vettnrini  generally  take  twenty  days  to  get 
there.  The  box  weighed  150  pounds,  and  they 
clmrged  me  two  bajocchi  a  pound  for  the  car- 
riage, about  two  Prencli  sous.  There  were 
sevenil  articles  of  value  in  it,  more  especially  a 
magniBcent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the  hand- 
^niest  there  was  to  be  had  in  Rome.  It  had 
l>eeh  made  expressly  for  the  empress's  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope. 

Sunday,  15th  of  October,  I  quittcKl  Rome 
tihortly  after  sunrise,  leaving  my  brother  behind 
uie,  to  whom  I  gave  fortv-three  gold  crowns, 
which  he  reckoned  would  be  enough  to  pay  all 
his  expenses  for  the  five  months  he  was  to  re- 
main there,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of 
anns.*  He  had  previously  hired  a  pretty  suite 
of  rooms,  for  twenty  Julios  a  month.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac,  de  Monbaron,  de  Chase,  Morens. 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied 
me  the  first  Btage,  and  several  more  of  my 
friends  would  also  have  accompanied  me  so  far, 
and  had  hired  horses  for  the  purpose,  but  I 
started  earlier  than  I  had  at  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  save  these  gentlemen,  at  least,  the 
trouble  which  their  kindness  to  me  would  have 
occasioned  them.  Amon?  these  were  Messrs. 
dtt  Bellay,  d'Ambres,  d'AUegre,  &c.  I  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Ronciglione,  thirty  miles.  I  had  hired  the 
horses  to  take  me  as  far  as  Lucca,  and  I 
was  to  pay  twenty  Julios  each  for  them,  tlie 
owner  contracting  to  provide  their  keep  all  the 
way. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the  weather  was 
astonishingly  cold ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time,  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  it 
before,  yet  the  vintage  was  not  near  over  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  dined  at  Viterbo, 
where  I  got  out  mv  furs  and  winter  clothing. 
Tbepoe  Fwent  on  tnrongh 

San  LorensBO,  twenty-nine  miles,  to  San  Chi- 
rico,  thirty-two  miles,  where  I  slept.  All  these 
roads  had  been  mended  a  month  or  two  before, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  has 
therein  done  a  great  public  service,  for  which 
may  God  rewanl  him ;  the  roads,  which  pre- 
viously were  of  the  very  worst  description,  are 
now  as  level  and  commodious  as  the  streets  of  a 
town.  It  was  quite  astonbhing  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  flocking  to  Rome.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  hire  of  hones  on  the 
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way  to  the  Eternal  City  was  preposterous,  while 
those  who  were  coming  away  from  it  could  get 
conveyance  Ibr  next  to  nothing.  Near  Sienna 
there  is  a  double  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  bridge 
which,  passing  over  one  river,  serves  as  the 
channel  for  another  river.  You  see  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  several  other  places.  In  the 
evening  we  reached 

Sienna,  twenty  miles.  During  the  night, 
I  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  tor- 
mented me  for  two  hours ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  stone  was  descending.  Early  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning,  I  sent  for  William  Felix,  a  Jewish 
physician,  who  entered  at  great  length  upon 
his  views  of  what  refrim^n  I  ought  to  pursue 
for  my  maladv.  I  left  Sienna  immeaiatelv 
afterwards,  ana,  on  my  way.  was  plagued  witn 
the  cholic  for  three  or  four  Lours ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  felt  that  a  stone  had  fallen.  I 
got  to  supper  at 

Ponte  Alee,  twenty -eight  miles,  where  I 
passed  a  stone,  somewnat  larzer  than  a  grain  of 
millet,  and  some  gravel,  witnout  any  pain  or 
difficulty.  I  left  this  place,  Friday  morning, 
and  on  the  way  dismounted  at 

Altopascio,  sixteen  miles,  where  I  stopped  for 
an  hour,  to  feed  the  horses.  Here,  without  any 
ereat  pain,  I  passed  a  quantity  of  gravel,  and  a 
longish  stone,  part  of  it  hard  and  part  soft,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat.  We 
saw  a  number  of  peasants  on  the  road,  some  of 
whom  were  picking  the  vine  leaves,  to  store 
away  as  fodder  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter, 
while  others  were  collecting  fern,  to  mix  with 
their  cheese.     We  arrived  in  Uie  evening  at 

Lucca,  eight  miles,  and  within  an  hour,  seve- 
ral gentlemen  and  others,  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  when  I  was  here  before, 
came  to  see  me. 

Saturday,  21st  of  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  voided  another  stone,  which  stopped  for 
a  short  while  in  the  passage,  but  then  came  out 
without  pain  or  difficulty.  It  was  nearly  round, 
hard,  rough,  white  inside  and  red  out,  and  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat ;  I  still  passed  a 
great  deal  of  gravel.  It  is  manifest,  from  this, 
that  nature  often  relieves  herself,  for  all  that 
had  thus  passed  from  me,  did  so  as  by  a  per^ 
fectly  natural  operation.  God  be  praised,  that 
I  got  rid  of  these  stones  with  so  little  pain  and 
inconvenience ! 

A^  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  bunch  of  ^pes 
(for  when  travelling  I  take  little  or  nothing  in 
the  morning),  I  left  Lucca,  without  waiting  for 
several  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  over 
night  to  accompany  me.  The  road  was  exceed- 
ingly good.  On  my  right  was  a  succession  of 
low  hflls,  covered  with  olive  plantations,  and 
on  my  left  the  marshes,  with  the  sea  in  the 
distance. 

No  great  way  from  Lucca  I  saw  a  machine, 
which  the  government  has  most  neeli^ntly 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  machine, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
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marshes,  and  rendering  them  euldvable,  was 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  a  deep 
and  extensive  ditch  was  dug,  to  receive  the 
'Inunings  from  tlie  marshes,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  were  placed  three  wheels,  tamed  b;^  a 
stream  which  descended  from  a  neighbonnng 
height  These  wheels,  by  means  of  spouts,  like 
those  of  a  mill-hopper,  drew  up  the  water  from 
tlie  ditch  into  a  raised  canal,  walled  in  with 
brick,  which  carried  it  down  to  the  sea.  By 
means  of  this  construction,  the  marshes  were 
gradually  draining,  but  the  works  are  now  at 
\  stand-still. 

I  passed  through  Pietra-Santa,  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  where  there 
^eem  to  be  more  houses  than  inhabitants.  The 
reason  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  is  that  the  air  is 
M)  bad  that  hardly  any  one  can  exist  there,  and 
the  few  who  do  manage  to  live  are  a  poor 
sickly  set    The  next  place  we  reached  was 

Massa  di  Carrara,  twenty- two  miles,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Massa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cibo  family.  The  place  consists  of  a 
fine  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
iialf  way  down  which  are  the  castle- walls,  and 
below  these,  encompassing  the  hill,  the  town 
itself,  which  is  again  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
The  place  is  well  situated,  and  has  a  number  of 
^ood  houses,  tastefully  painted  on  the  outside, 
f  was  obliged  to  pot  up  with  new  wine  here, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  old  wine  to  be  got 
They  have  a  way  of  clearing  their  wine  with 
tlie  shavings  of  some  particular  wood  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  so  as  to  g^ve  it  the  colour  of  age, 
but  it  also  communicates  a  flavour  which  is  by 
no  means  natural  or  pleasant 

Sunday,  22nd  of  October,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way,  along  an  excellent  level,  straight  road,  the 
Tuscan  sea  lying  on  my  ri^ht,  at  about  a  gun- 
shot off.  We  saw  some  mconsiderable  ruins 
on  our  wajr,  half  wav  betw'een  the  road  and 
the  sea,  which,  according^  to  the  notion  of  tlie 
people  here,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  town  of 
antiouity,  called  Luna. 

Afterwards,  we  passed  through  Sarrezana,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  Genoa. 
Over  the  j;ate  are  the  arms  of  the  republic,  a 
mounted  St.  George.  There  is  a  garrison  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  here.  This  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Florence ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  the  Prince  of  Masea  separates  the 
two  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pietra-Santa 
and  Sarrezana^  the  frontier  towns  of  Florence 
and  Genoa,  would  be  continually  at  blows. 

As  we  were  leaving  Sarrezana,  where,  by  the 
way,  we  had  to  pay  four  julios  a  horse  for  one 
post, — they  were  firing  offsalvoe  of  artillery  in 
uonour  of'^  Don  Giovanni  di  Medids,  natural 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was 
oassing  through  the  town,  on  his  return  from 
Genoa,  where  he  had  been,  on  the  part  of  his 
nrothcr,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  empress,'  who 
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had  received  similar  visits  from  mmny  otiMr 
Italian  grandees.  The  prince,  whose  mogBifi- 
cence  on  this  occasion  excited  tlie  most  admi- 
ration, was  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  vrbo  cteorted 
the  empress  to  Padua,  with  four  hnndrni  car- 
riages. He  had  requested  permiaaioii  finom  the 
sei^eury  of  Venice  to  nass  tbroagli  tbeir  teiri- 
tones  with  six  hundred  norsemen,  but,  sJtlioagii 
they  gave  him  leave  to  pass,  they  said  he  mast 
not  have  so  many  horKmen  with  him  ;  mad  hr. 
on  his  part,  not  being  willing  to  have  fewer 
attendants,  put  all  his  people  into  coaxes,  m 
that  the  number  of  horses,  only,  was  less.  I  met 
Don  Giovanni  on  my  way.  He  is  a  toos^ 
man,  very  well  made,  and  was  accompanied  br 
twenty  men,  handsomely  dressed  themselTe«. 
but  mounted  on  hired  horses ;  which,  however. 
in  Italy  is  considered  no  discredit,  eren  to 
princes. 

The  road  to  Genoa  lies  on  the  left,  shortly 
after  you  leave  Sarretena;  and,  in   going  to 
Milan,  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
you  pass  through  Genoa,  or  take  the  direct 
Milan  road ;  the  distance,  in  fiict,  is  as  near  s» 
possible  the  same ;  I  had  a  great  fancy  to  sw 
Genoa  and  the  empress,  but  I  gave  up  the  id«!s 
for  the  following  reasons :  tliere  are  two  road- 
to  Genoa  on  this  route ;  one,  at  three  davf* 
journey  from  Sarrezana,  is  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  a  very  bad  and  very  hilly  road,  along'  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  with  only  a  few  lonelv, 
poverty-stricken,  and  unfreqaented   inns ;  tke 
other  route  is  from  Lerice,  three  miles   from 
Sarrezana,  where  yon  embark,  and  in  twelve  ' 
hours  reach  Genoa.     Now  the  weakness  of  mv  ' 
stomach  is  such  that  I  can  never  remain  on  the 
water  for  anv  length  of  time,  and  I  was  alraid   < 
that,  even  when  I  got  to  Genoa,  I  should  htive 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings,  owing  to  the  ' 
concourse  of  strangers  who  were  then  visitinsr  '' 
the  place ;  moreover,  I  had  heard  that  the  road   i 
from  Genoa  to  Milan  was  infested  with  rob-  I! 
hers,  and  my  main  object,  after  all,  being  to  get 
back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  I  made  op   | 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  Genoa,  but  to  make  the   ' 
best  of  my  way  to  Milan  by  the  direct  road, 
which* runs  to  the  right,  towards  the  mono- 
tains.     We  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  th^ 
Magra,  the  river  so  named  lying  on  oar  left 
Thus,  passing  now  through  part  cf  the  territo- 
ries of  Genoa,  then  through  an  isolated  district 
belonging  to  Florence,  and  anon  throogh  the 
states  of  the  Malaspina  family,  but  every  where 
finding  an  excellent  road,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  miles  here  and  there,  we  got  by  bed* 
time  to 

Ponte-Mola,  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  long 
town,  very  full  of  ancient  buildings  and  ruims, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  people 
here  say  the  town  was  formerly  called  Appna ; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fieschi  fieimily,  bui 
it  is  now  a  dependencvof  the  state  of  Milan. 
The  first  course  at  dinner  was  cheese,  such  a? 
they  make  round  Milan  and  Plaoena,  which 
was  followed  by  stoned  olives,  seasoned,  in  tlM 
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Genoese  fashion,  with  oil  and  vineffar,  like  a 
•alaa.  The  town  standji  dose  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  After  dinner,  they  take  round  a 
bason  of  water,  which  tliey  place  on  a  stool  for 
you  to  wash  your  hands  m,  and  every  guest 
washes  in  the  same  water. 

I  left  this  place,  Monday  morning,  the  fidrd, 
and,  on  quittins^  my  inn,  at  once  commenced 
the  ascent  of  tne  Apenninei,  which,  however, 
notwithstandiof  the  ndeht  of  these  mountains, 
is  neither  a  difficult  nor  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  were  all  day  ascending  and  descending 
mountains  of  various  alt&de,  but  almost 
without  exception,  wild  and  banen;  and  at 
niffhtfall  reaeoed 

ForDoua,  in  the  territory  of  Connt  San  Se- 
condo,  thirtv  miles,  and  highly  delighted  I  was 
to  find  rovielf  clear  of  the  rascally  mountaineers, 
who  make  pitileM  havoc  with  the  pockets  of 
all  the  unhappy  travellers  who  g^et  into  Uieir 
bands,  by  their  charges  for  eating  and  hone- 
hire.  At  dinner  here,  they  gave  me  some  excel- 
lent ragouU  h  la  moutarde^  dressed  in  different 
ways;  one  of  them  was  made  with  quinces. 
There  is  a  terrible  scarcity  of  horws  for  nire  all 
about  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  every  soul  you  meet  seems  to  think  it 
almost  a  point  of  duty  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
strangers  who  journey  among  them.  Else- 
where, you  pay  two  julios  a  post  for  each'  horse : 
here,  they  exacted  from  me  three,  four,  ana 
even  five  a  post,  so  that  the  hire  alone  of  mv 
horse  cost  me  more  than  a  crown  a  day ;  andf, 
besides  this,  they  sometimes  chavged  me  two 
posts  when  there  was  only  one. 

When  at  Fomoua,  I  was  onlv  two  posts  from 
Parma,  and  from  Parma  to  Piacensa  the  dis- 
tance is  only  the  same  as  that  from  Fomoua 
to  the  latter  place,  so  that  my  going  to  Parma 
would  merely  have  taken  me  two  posts  out  ot 
m^  way ;  but  I  determined  not  even  to  make 
tbis  slight  det€ury  for  I  was  anxious  to  get 
home  without  delay.  Fomoua  is  a  verv  small 
place,  consisting  of  but  six  or  seven  bouses, 
stauding  in  a  valley  along  the  banks  of  the 
Taro,  for  such,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the 
river  that  waters  thb  valley.  Tuesdav  morn- 
ing, we  proceeded  along  the  same  valley  for  a 
considerable  way,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Borgo  -  San  -  Doni,*  twelve  miles,  a  small 
town,  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  surrounding 
with  fine  flanked  walk.  Here  I  found  on  the 
table,  mustard,  mixed  with  honey  and  oranee 
pulp,  cut  into  small  bits,  like  quince  marmalaoe. 

'1  hence,  leaving  Cremona  on  the  right,  at 
about  the  same  distence  as  Placenza,.we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  fine  road,  through  a  country 
which,  on  either  side,  as  far  as-  the  eye  can 
reach,  exhibits  not  one  single  hill,  not  the 
slightest  inequality  of  surface;  from  horison 
to  horizon  aU  is  a  level  and.  fertile  plain.  We 
changed  horses  at  every  post ;  and  I  went  the 
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two  last  Stages  full  gallop,   to   try  how  my 
strength  stood  in  this  respect,  and  I  was  not 
at  all  fatigued  with  the  exertion  ;    the  water 
I  passed  all  this  time  was  quite  natural  and  i 
healthy. 

Near  Placenza,  there  are  two  high  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  about  forty' paces 
from  one  another.  On  the  bases  of  these  co- 
lumns are  Latin  inscriptions,  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  raise  any  sort  of  building,  or  to  plant 
any  sort  of  tree,  in  the  space  tetween  tJiem. 
I  did  not  understand  whether  this  prohibition 
was  intended  merely  to  preserve  the  width  of 
the  road,  or  to  leave  the  prospect  open  from 
these  columns  to  the  town,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  off.     We  get  early  in  the  evening  to 

Placenza,  twenty  miles,  a  very  laree  place. 
As  I  had  plenty  of'^time  before  supper,  I  walked 
8.bout  the  town  for  nearly  three  hours.  The 
streets  are  unpaved  and  muddv,  and  the  houses 
small.  In  tne  square,  the  coief  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  the  ball  of  justice,  with  the  pri- 
sons; the  citizens  assemble  in  this  square  for 
their  promenades.  The  shops  in  the  streets 
are  very  poor. 

I  went  over  the  castle,  which  is  in  the  nos- 
sessioh  of  King  Philip,'  who  has  a  garrison  nere 
of  three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers,  very  ill  paid, 
as  they  told  me.  They  sound  the  diane  here, 
night  and  morning,  for  an  hour,  with  the  in- 
straments  which  we  call  hautbaiSf  and  the 
people  here  J^et,  There  are  a  ^^t  many 
people  livine  in  the  castle,  and  it  is  furnished 
witn  some  one  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,'  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time, 
never  enters  the  castle :  he  resides  in  the  cita- 
del, a  fortress  in  anotner  part  of  the  town. 
In  short,  I  saw  nothing  here  worth  any  parti- 
cular observation,  except  the  new  chureh  of 
St  Augustin,  which  King  Philip  is  building, 
in  place  of  the  old  church  that  he  made  use 
of  in  the  constraction  of  the.  castle,  applying 
.  also  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  establisnment 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  church,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  fine  building,  is  not  yet  finished ; 
but  the  conventual-house,  where  the  brother- 
hood, to  the  number  of  seventy,  reside,  and 
tlie  doyble  cloisters,  are  entirely  completed,  and 
appeared  to  me  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
modious structure  for  the  use  of  a  religious 
society  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  ^leries,  the 
dormitories,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  particular  purpose.  They  phice 
the  salt  here  in  lumps  on  the  table,  without  an^ 
salt-cellar,  and  the  cheese  in  like  manner  im 
served  up  without. a  dish. 

The  l5uke  of  Parma  had  come  here  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  arch-duke 
of  Austria,  the  youn^  prince  whom  I  saw  at 
Inspnig,  and  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  King  of  the  Romans.  Here  also 
they  mix  water  wiui  their  wine  at  table,  and 
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use  B  latten  spoon  for  the  parpose.  The  cheese 
here  is  the  same  that  is  universal  throughout  the 
Placentine.  Placenza  is  exactly  halNwav  be- 
tween Rome  and  Lyons.  In  order  to  ^  direct 
to  Milan,  I  should  have  proceeded  straight  to 

Mari?nan,  thirty  miles,  whence  Milan  is  dis- 
tant on^  ten  miles;  but  I  determined  to  extend 
my  ioumey  another  ten  miles  in  order  to  see 
Pavia.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  25th  of 
October,  I  started  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  on  along  an  excellent  road.  On 
my  way,  I  voided  a  small  soft  stone,  and  a 
good  deal  of  gravel.  We  passed  through  a 
small  town,  belonging  to  Count  Santafiore,  and 
seme  time  af^er,  crossed  the  Po,  on  a  flying- 
bridge,  consistinj^  of  two  barg^  fixed  together, 
with  a  small  cabin  on  the  deck,  which  is  pro- 
pelled across  the  stream  by  the  means  of  a  long 
rope.  Near  this  place,  the  Tesino  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Po.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached 

Pavia,  thirty  miles ;  and  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  prindnal  obfects  of 
interest  in  the  town :  such  as  tne  bridge  over 
the  Tesino,  the  cathedral  church,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Carmelites,  of  St.  Thomas,'  and 
of  St  Aueustin.  In  the  last  named  edifice,  is 
the  splendid  monument  of  the  sainted  bishop, 
made  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  witii  se- 
veral fine  statues  of  the  same  material.  In  one 
of  the  squares  in  this  town  there  is  a  brick 
column,  with  a  statue  surmounting  it,  appa- 
rently a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,*  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  the 
original,  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
it ;  and  a  further  doubt  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  statue  at  Pavia  has  stirrups  and 
a  saddle  with  saddle-bows  before  and  behind, 
while  the  statue  at  Rome  has  neither  stirrups 
nor  saddle.  This  induces  me  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  who  regard  stirrups  and 
saddles,  at  all  events  such  stirrups  and  raddles 
as  these,  as  a  modem  invention.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  this  may  really  be  ft  copy  from  the  statue 
at  Rome,  the  stirrups  and  saddle  only  beinjz 
supplied  by  the  modem  sculptor,  whose  sel^ 
sufficiency  and  ignorance  induced  him  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  want  of  them  was  a  defect  in  his 
original.  I  also  saw  the  edifice^  which,  under 
the  Cardinal  Borromeo's  direction,  had  been 
begun  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Pavia  b  a  large  town,  tolerably  handsome, 
thickly  populated,  and  abounding  m  ardsans  of 
every  description.  There  are  few  fine  houses, 
and  even'  that  which  was  assieped  to  the  em- 
press, duriuff  her  stav  here  a  Tittle  whUe  back, 
is  but  an  indifferent  anair.  Wherever  the  arms 
of  France  remain  against  houses  or  elsewhere, 
the  lilies  have  been  meed,  lor  short,  I  taw  no- 
thing that  pcyrtioalarly  stmck  me  here.   Horsea 

*  Uarenfl  AnfoHui.  Bj  Mmrt  Mthoridet,  the  itetiM  «t 
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larger  than  that  of  the  Robuoi  flguxe. 
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in  this  part  of  the  counti^  can  be  faired  ibrtw? 
julios  a  post.  The  best  mn  that  I  came  terai 
between  tiiis  and  Rome,  was  the  po^bowe  it 
Placenza,  which,  indeed^  as  ft^r  as  I  eu  i^ 
•member,  is  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  siseel 
left  Verona.  However  this  may  be,  oertaii  c 
is,  that  the  very  worst  inn  that  I  had  to  oAwn 
throughout  my  whole  journey,  was  the  FskoiK 
Pavia.  Both  here  and  at  Milan,  yon  pay  aeft- 
rately  for  fire- wood.  The  bads  have  no  mattn* 

I  left  Pavia,  Thursday,  26th  Oetober,  ud 
went  ont  of  my  way,  al>ont  half  a  mile  os  tk 
right,  to  see  the  puun  on  which  the  ansyc- 
Kmg  Francis  I.  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,' >» 
well  as  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Cfaartrenae. 
which,  with   good  reason,    is  raprded  ss  • 
splendid  edifice.    The  facade  k  all  of  om^ 
elaborately  sculptured. .   One  of  the  altars  k 
the  church  has  an  ivory  front,  on  whiefa  in 
carved,  in  relief,  representations  of  the  01' 
and  New  Testament. .  Another  object  of  interet 
is  the  tomb,  in  marble,  of  (Q^iovanni  Galessir 
Visconti,  founder  of  this  establishmeoL    I  sf^ 
viewed  the  choir,  the  decotations  of  the  hir 
altar,  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  extrsonii- 
narily  lofty,  and  very  bcAutiful.  The  eoavtatofl 
house  is  a  vast  budding ;  indeed,  when  tos 
consider  its   extent,  its  variety,   the  ukSstite 
number  of  attendants,  workmen,  and  artisus 
of    horses    and    carriages    that    it    contiias 
it  seems  more  like  the  court   of  an  eialt^^ 
prince,  than  a  monastery.     New  works  sbu 
decorations  are  being  constantly  added  at  «> 
immense  expense,  the  amount  of  which  is  tak^f 
from  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  its^ 
The  Chartreuse  stands  in  the  centre  of  loae 
beautiful  meadow:  li^d.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 

Milan,  twenty  miles,  the  most  popah>ns  tof^ 
in  Italy,  of  large  extent,  and  carrying  ob  i 
very  considerable  trade.  It  is  somethin^f  i'^' 
Paris,  and  in  many  respects  looks  more  li^  * 
French  thiin  Hke  an  Italian  town.  You  do  o<H 
see  here  the  fine  palaces  that  give  so  great  bb 
efiect  to  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Florencr; 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  its  extent : 
and  the  concourK  of  foreig[nen,  which  is  qoi^ 
as  considerable  as  at  Venice.  Friday,  27tb 
October,  I  went  to  see  the  oat-worics  of  tht 
castle,  and  examined  them  tiioioughly.  'P^, 
fortress  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fortifi<^ 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  garrison  consists  of  b| 
least  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  who  are  wei' 
supplied  with  artillery.  They  aie  addingf^ 
works  to  every  part  of  it.  I  stofiped  at  Alil^^ 
the  whole  of  this  day,  in  consequdioe  of  ^ 
rain,  which  fell  heavdy  and  without  intennifi- 
sion.  Up  to  this  time,  the  weather,  the  rosds 
every  thing  had  fiivoured  us.  Saturday  mom' 
ing,  28th  Octbber,  1  left  Milan,  and  traTelloi 
alon^  so  excellent  a  road,  that  though  the  rsio 
continued  to  pour,  and  the  roads  were  tii 
covered  with  water,  there  was  no  mnd;  ooe 
reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  the  oountn 
is  sandy.    I  got  by  dinnei«>time  to 

Bufialora,  eighteen  miles,  where  we  eroffeu 
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the  NevigliOy  over  a  bridge.  The  channel  of 
this  Btream  i«  narrow,  but  deep  enough  to 
transport  barks  of  a  conBiderable  size  to  Milwu. 
A  little  further  on,  we  croeaed  the  Tesino^  in  a 
boat,  and  by  bed-time  reached 

Novarre,  eighteen  milee^  a  small  and  bv  no 
means  agreeable  town,  standing  in  the  mi<ist  of 
a  plain.  The  place  is  completely  environed 
by  vineyards  and  noves  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  for  the  land  Here  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
We  left  this  place  in  the  morning,  and  stopped 
to  bait  our  horses  at 

Veroeil,  ten  miles,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  be* 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;^  this  place  also 
stands  in  a  plain,  along  the  banks  of  Uie  liena, 
which  river  we  crossed  in  a  boat.  The  duke 
has  built  a  fortress  here,  a  strong  and  handsome 
one,  as  &r  as  I  could  judge  from  the  out- 
works :  its  construction,  wmch  was  executed 
suddenly  and  promptlv,  has  given  great  offence 
to  his  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  After  leaving 
this  place,  we  passed  through  two  other  towns, 
St.  Germain  and  St.  Jacques,  and  contmuing 
alonff  the  same  fiertile  plain,  which,  .in  the 
article  of  trees,  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in 
walnut-trees  (olive-trees  thev  have  none  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  only  oil  used 
is  that  from  walnuts),  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Livomo,  twenty  miles,  a  smiol  vUlage,  with 
tolerable  houses.  We  left  this  place  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  dininff  at 

Chivas,  ten  miles,  proceeded  on,  and,  after 
crossing  several  rivers  and  small  streams,  some- 
times in  a  boat,  sometimes  fording  them,  we 
arrived  at 

Turin,  ten  miles,  which  we  might  easily  have 
reached  by  the  ordinary  dinner-time,  but  we 
were  somewhat  later.  This  is  a  small  town, 
standing  on  very  marshy  ground,  and  neither 
well  built,  nor  ve^  pleasant,  I  should  imagine, 
as  a  residence,  though  it  is  traversed  by  a 
stream,  which  carries  off  the  dirt  and  filth.  I 
here  hired  hones  for  six  days,  to  carry  us  on  to 
Lyons,  at  Eire  crowns  and  a  half  each  horse, 
tlie  owner  undertaking  to  keep  them  all  the 
time.  French  is  commonly  spoken  here,  and 
every  body  appears  to  hold  our  people  in  great 
esteem  and  affection.  The  vernacular,  even,  has 
very  little  of  Italian  about  it,  except  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  in  itself  it  seems  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  French  words.  We  left  Turin, 
Tuesday,  81st  October,  and  by  dinner-time 
reached  « 

St  Ambrmse,  two  posts.  Thence,  alons  a 
nsrrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  considerable  hHls, 
we  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Suza,  two  posts,  a.ooasiderable  town,  with  a 
esstle.  Here  I  was  attacked,  in  the  aieht,  with 
a  terrible  pain  in  the  right  knee,  whicn  did  not 
leave  me  tor  seveial  days,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
cot  worse  and  worse.  The  inns  here  are  better 
man  in  the  other  jparts  of  Italy  that  I  have 
visited ;  the  bread  is  not  good,  but  the  wine  is. 
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excellent,  and'  there  is  plenty  of  every  thin^. 
Throughout  Savoy,  the  landlords  are  exceed- 
ingly civil  and  well-behaved.  On  All-Saints' 
day,  after  hearing  mass,  I  went  on  to 

Kovalese,  one  post,  where  I  hired  eight  men, 
to  carry  me  to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  down 
the  other  side,  in  the  sort  of  litter  that  they  use 
here  for  this  purpose. 

\M<nU(dgne  cantmues  his  Journal,  Jram  this 
pomtj  in  French,] 

Here  French  is  the  tongne  spoken ;  so  here 
I  will  quit  the  foreign  language  I  have  so  far 
employed,  and  whicn  comes  as  easy  to  me  as 
it  goes  incorrectly  from  me ;  for,  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  company  of  my  own 
countrymen  ever  since  I  left  France,  my  oppor- 
tunities for  making  any  progress  in  Italian  have 
been  but  very  inadequate.  I  crossed  Mont 
bema,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
litter  carried  by  four  men,  who,  when  they 
were  ^tiffued,  were  relieved  by  four  other  men, 
all  of  whom  I  eneaged  at  Novelese,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  ascent  occupies  two  hours, 
and,  being  rugged  and  stony,  is  very  difficult 
for  hones,  who' are  not  accustomed  to  such  tra- 
velling^,  but  is  easy  enough  for  pedestrians ;  and 
there  is  no  danger  to  ob  apprehended,  except 
frilling  on  your  knees  now  and  then,  for  the  road 
winding  up  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  there 
are  no  precipices  at  the  side  to  tumble  over. 
On  r^acning  the  summit,  you  see  beibre  you  a 
plain,  extending  about  two  leagues  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  diversifi^  with  a  few 
houses,  some  pieces  of  water,  and  the  post- 
house  ;  there  are  no  trees,  and  at  this  season 
there  was  no  grass,  for  the  whole  space  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow.  The  descent  is 
about  a  leaffue.  and  I  was  carried  down  it  in 
my  litter.  At  the  bottom,  I  dismissed  my  eight 
porters,  giving  them  two  crowns  for  their 
trouble.  The  regular  price  for  being  merely 
carried  down,  however,  is  only  a  tester ;  and 
sometimes  there  are  amusing  scenes  enough, 
when  people  get  friffhtened.  I  then  mounted 
my  horse,  which  had  been  led  for  me,  and  we 
then  rode  on  to  dinner  at 

Lanebourg,'  two  posts,  a  village  at  the  loot 
of  the  mountain  with  wluch  commences  Savoy. 
We  slept  at  a  small  village  two  leagues  further 
on.  All  about  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
have  got  plenty  of  trout,  and  excellent  wines, 
old  and  new.  Next  day,  we  rode  on,  along  a 
hilly  and  rugged  road,  to 

at.  Michd,  five  leagues,  a  village,  in  which 
is  the  post-house.  After  dining  here,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  onr  route ;  but  it  was  very  late,  and 
we  were  all  wet  throueh  before  we  reached 

La  Chambre,  Bve  leagues,  a  small  village, 
which  gives  his  title  to  the  Marauis  de  la 
Chambre.  Next  day,  Friday,  8d  November, 
we  went  on  to  dine  at 
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Aig^ebelle,  fbar  leagues,  a  wallud  tuwiiy 
whence  we  proceeded  to  our  deeping-place, 

Mont  Mellian,  four  leagues,  a  town  and 
fortress,  the  latter  of  which  occupies  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plain,  surrounded  oy  high  mountains. 
The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Isne,  which  then 
runs  on  to  Grenoble,  seven  leagues  hence.  I 
begran  now  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Ituian  oil ;  for  that  which  I  got  in  thb  partof 
the  country  disagreed  amazingly  with  my  sto- 
mach, whereas  in  Italy  I  never  bad  the  slightest 
after-taste  of  the  oil.    We  dined  at 

Chamberi,  two  leagues,  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
a  small  but  handsome  town,  with  an  excellent 
trade.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  but  its 
immediate  site  is  a  tolerably  large  plain.  Pass- 
ing on,  we  crossed  Mont  dn  Cliat,  a  high, 
rug^^ed,  and  rock^  mountain,  the  passage  of 
which,  however,  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan- 
gerous. At  its  foot  there  is  an  extensive  lake,^ 
on  the  banks  of  which  stands  a  town  called 
Bordeau,  where  they  make  swords,  which  are 
held  in  considerable  estimation.     We  slept  at 

Hyene,'  four  leagues,  a  small  town.  Sun- 
day morning,  we  crossed  the  Rosne,  which  lay 
on  our  right.  The  rocks  here  abut  very  closely 
on  the  road,  and  in  one  particular  place  almost 
block  up  the  passage  altogether.  On  a  rock, 
commanding  tnis  defile,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
constructed  a  small  fort,  very  nearly  resembling 
that  built  by  the  Venetians  at  Cmusa,  in  the 
Tyrol,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  proper  place. 
Proceeding  alon^  this  narrow  pass,  we  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

St.  Hambert,  seven  leagues,  a  small  town, 
standing  in  the  valley,  where  it  becomes  some- 
what wider.  Most  of  the  towns  in  Savoy  have 
a  stream  running  through  them,  and  the  space 
between  this  stream  and  the  houses,  on  each  side, 
is  neariy  all  covered  in  with  pent-houses,  so  that 
you  can  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  but  there 
IS  this  inconvenience,  that  the  shops  are  the 
darker  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
M.  Francesco  Cenami,  a  Lyons  banker,  who 
had  come  here  to  avoid  the  placnie,  sent  his 
respects,  and  a  servant  to  me  wiu  some  wine, 
coupled  with  some  very  handsome  compliments. 
I  left  the  place  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
having  now  entirely  got  clear  of  the  mountains, 
enterM  upon  our  rrench  low  country.  Passing 
the  river  Ain  in  a  boat,  near  tlie  bridge  of 
Chesai,  I  rode  on  without  stopping  to 

Morestel,  six  leagues,  a  small  but  much  fre- 
quented town,  belonnng  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  last  of  his  dependencies  in  this  direc- 
tion. Tuesday,  after  dinner,  I  took  post- 
horses,  and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Lyons,  two  posts,  three  leagues.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  this  town.   Friday,  I  bought 

>  TIm  Lake  of  Bovrget. 
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of  Joseph  de  la  Sone,  three  atont  liorws  for  tw« 
hundred  crowns.     I  had  previously  porcfaasftf 
of  Malesieu  a  riding  nag,  for  fifty  crowm,  &»: 
another  hone  for  Uiirty-three.     Satnrday,  Sc 
Martin's  day,  I  had  in  the  morning  a  tern II; 
stomach -achte,  which  kept  me  in  bed  till  mhe 
mid-day.     I  took  no  dinner,  and  ate  Tery  linir 
at  supper.    Sunday,  12th  November,  the  Siem 
Alberto  Grachinotti,  a  Florentine,  who   htz 
already  shown  me  a  great  deal   of  autentic«u 
invited  me  to  dinner,  and  ofiered  to  lend  me 
any  money  I  might  want;  yet  be  never  aw 
me  before  I  came  here.      Wednesday,    15(i 
November,  1581,  I  left  Lyons  afler  dinner, 
and  by  a  hilly  road  reached 

Boraeliere,  five  leagues,  a  villase  eonswtiss 
of  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  we  dfep£ 
Thunday  morning,  we  resumed  our  joamer. 
fiivoured  by  an  excellent  road,  and,  near  tbc 
small,  town  of  Fur,'  crossed  the  river  JxMie  is 
a  boat,  and  went  on  without  stopping'  to 

L' Hospital^  eight  leagues,  a  amail  walled 
town.  Leaving  this  place  next  mornings  v? 
proceeded  along  a  hilly  road,  with^  the  nieaaasi 
accompaniment  of  t&  snow  fidlin^  neavilT, 
and  a  bitter  cold  wind  driving  fall  in  oir 
faces,  and  at  last  made  our  way  to 

Tiers,  six  leagues,  a  small,  weU-bnilt,  and 
populous  town,  seated  on  the  river  Allier,  ^td 
enjoying  a  considerable  trade.  Its  priocipsl 
manuftusture  is  j^per,  but  it  is  also  noted  for  ?& 
knives  and  playing  cards.  It  stands  at  an  eqial 
centrical  distance  from  Lyons,  St.  Floor,  Mchi- 
lins,  and  Puy.  The  nearer  I  approached  bone, 
the  longer  did  the  way  seem ;  each  mcceiiaTe 
mile  appeared  more  tedious  than  its  predeoesEor. 
This  town  belongs  to  M.  de  MontpaHsier.  I 
went  to  Palmier's,  to  see  the  process  of  paper- 
making,  which  seemed  to  require  as  maoT 
workmen,  and  as  much  labour,  as  any  ocbcV 
manu&cture.  The  common  cards  are  soki  at 
one  tol  the  pack,  and  the  finer  sort  at  two 
carohuea,^  datuiday,  we  rode  on  through  the 
rich  .plain  of  La  Limaigne,  and  passing  in  a 
boat,  first  the  Doare  and  then  the  Allier,  we 
came  to 

Pont  du  Chateau,  four  leases,  where  we 
slept.  The  plague  has  committed  sad  baroe 
here,  and  I  was  told  some  fearful  instmncei  o? 
its  ravages.  The  house  of  the  Seigneur  the 
the  Viscount  de  Gaaillae  was  burned  as  their 
were  endeavouring  to  purify  it  with  enormoos 
fires  in  every  room.  This  sei^eur  sent  one  of 
his  people  to  me  in  the  evenmg,  with  ofiRsrs  of 
service,  and  to  request  that  I  would  write  to 
M.  de  Foix  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  he  was 
about  to  send  to  Rome.  Sunday,  19th  No- 
vember, I  went  on  to  dinner  at 

Clermont,  two  leagues,  where  I  stopped  all 
day,  to  give  my  young  horses  a  rest.  Monday, 
the  20th,  I  started  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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on  my  road,  at  the  top  of  the  Pui  de  Doume. 
passed  a  largish  stone,  long  and  flat,  which  had 
stack  in  the  paaaase  all  the  morning.    I  felt  it 
the  day  before.    It  was  neither  hard  nor  soft. 
I  stopped  at  Poug^baat  for  the  porpose  of  pac- 
ing my  respects  to  Madame  de  la  rayette,  with 
wnom  I  stayed  half  an  hoar.    Her  house  is  not 
so  handsome,  as  it  is  celebrated ;  its  situation  is 
by  no  means  good  :  the  garden  is  small  and 
square,  and  the  walks  are  raised  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  beds ;  the  sides  of  the  walks  are 
paved  with  stone.    The  garden  is  filled  chiefly 
with  fruit-trees.  The  snow  was  (ailing  so  thick, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  cold,  that  I  could 
1 1   not  judge  very  well  what  sort  of  country  I  was 
travelling  through.    I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Pont-a-mur,  seven  leagues,  a  small  village ; 
where  I  heard  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Lude  were  stayinff  at  a  place  two  leagues  off. 
The  next  night  I  uept  at 

Pont  -  Sarrant,  another  small  village,  six 
leagues.  All  the  inns  on  this  line  of  road,  till  you 
get  to  Limoffes,  are  miserable  places ;  the  only 
article  they  nave  at  all  passable  is  wine.  Their 
customers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are  no- 
thing but  muleteers  and  messengers  to  and  firom 
Lyons.  My  head  had  got  out  of  sorts  again : 
and  truly,  if  storms  and  winds  and  rain-  be  baa 
for  it,  it  had  enough  to  disorder  it  on  this 
confounded  route,  where  the  winter  is  said  to 
be  harder  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
Wednesday,  22d  November,  a  most  detestable 
morning,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  passed,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  tuough  Fuletin,^  a  small 

I  PtvSlklia. 


well-built  town,  environed  by  hills,  and  which 
seems  half  depopulated  by  the  plague,  that 
recently  visited  it  *  I  slept  at 

Chastein,  five  leagues,  a  miserable  village, 
where  I  could  get  no  old  wine,  and  had  to  pu  t 
up  with  some  new  stuff,  that  was  not  even  puri- 
fied. Thursday,  23d,  the  state  of  my  head  being 
in  no  degree  improved  by  the  bad  wine  and  the 
bad  weather,  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Saublac,  &ve  leagues,  a  smaU  village  belong- 
in  to  M.  de  Lausun.    Next  day,  J  slept  at 

Limoges,  six  leagues,  where  I  stayed  all 
Saturday.  I  bought  a  male  here  for  ninety 
sun  -  crowns  of  the  man  whose  horses  I  had- 
ridden  from  Lyons,  and  who  had  accompanied 
us  on  this  same  mule.  He  charged  me  five 
crowns  more  for  the  keep  of  the  animal  from 
Lyons,  therein  cheating  me  out  of  four  livres, 
for  the  cost  of  die  horses  for  that  distance  only 
came  to  three  crowns  and  two-thirds.  Sunday, 
20th  November,  I  left  Limoges^  after  dinner, 
and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Cars,  A^e  leagues;  there  was  no  one  but 
Madame  de  Cars  at  home.  Monday,  I  slept 
at 

Tivie,  six  leagues.    Tuesday,  I  slept  at 

Perigus,'  Bvt  leagues.    Wednesday,  at 

Mauriac,  five  leagues;  and  Thursday,  St. 
Andrew's  day,  the  80th  of  November,  I  once 
more  reached  my  own  bed  at 

Montaigne,  seven  leagues,  which  I  had  left 
22d  June,  1580,  on  my  way  to  La  Fere.  Thus 
my  journey  occupied  seventeen  months  and 
eight  days. 

■  PerigoAtts. 
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rTm  Ibllowing  letter,  m  well  ••  leTerftl  of  tboee  that 
follow,  maj  be  foaod  in  a  rolume  published  bjr  Montaigne 
himaelf,  about  nine  jean  before  the  llrat  edition  of  the 
Estajt.  It  ia  a  email  oetaro,  now  very  aearee,  **  inpifan^ 
tree  priTilege.  k  Paria,  chea  Frederic  Morel  (I'ancien},  Rue 
St.  Jean-de'Banveie,  au  Franc  Meorier,  1571/'  (other  title- 
pagea  have  **  I67S.")  It  conaiata  of  131  para,  and  to  enti- 
tled "  L»  Meanamrie  de  Xcnophon  {  lee  nglee  de  Mariage, 
de  Plutarque;  Lettre  de  Conaolation  de  Plutarque  a  la 
Femme ;  le  tout  tradnit  de  Orec  en  Francoia  par  feu  M. 
Eatienne  de  la  BoCtie,  eonaeiller  du  joy  en  aa  court  de  par- 
lement  k  Bordeaux ;  ensemble  qoelquea  Ten  LatUia  et  Fran- 
eoie  de  son  inrention :  Uentt  un  discours  sur  la  mort  du  dit 
Seigneur  de  la  BoCtie.  par  M.  de  Montaigne.*'  The  Vtn 
FnnneiM.  howerer,  did  not  appear  till  \b7i,  when  thej  were 
published  by  Moral,  in  an  octavo  booklet  of  10  pagea.  The 
unaold  copiea  of  the  timnslationa  abore  enumerated  were 
aeot  forth  in  lOoo,  «  ehes  Claude  Moiel,  me  St.  Jaeqnee,  h 
la  Fteotaine,"  with  the  addition  of  La  Metnagerie  (Econo- 
mica)  d'AriiiotU,  ilao  tranalated  by  U  BoeOe,  and  Che 
Kan  Fronfotfe.] 

I. 

Michael  de  Montaigne  to  hie  Father^ 

-  -  -  As  to  bis  last  words,  if  a  good  account  of 
them  is  to  be  expected  from  any  hand,  it  b  un- 
doobtedly  from  mine :  not  only  because,  all  the 
time  of  bis  sickness,  be  was  fond  of  conversing 
with  nobody  so  much  as  wiUi  me,  but  also 
because,  such  was  the  singular  and  brotherly 
lo?e  we  bore  to  one  anotiier,  that  I  had  a  most 
certain  knowled^  of  his  designs,  opinions,  and 
will,  all  his  life-time,  as  much  no  doubt  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  know  of  another. 
And  because  I  knew  them  to  be  sublime,  vir- 
tuous, full  of  resolution,  and,  all  things  consi- 
dered, most  wonderful,  I  foresaw  that,  if  his 
distemper  would  give  him  strength  to  express 
himself,  nothing  would  come  from  his  lips  but 
what  was  grea^  and  very  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
therefore  I  gave  the  utmost  attention  to  it.  It 
is  true,  monseigneur,.that  as  my  memory  is  very 
short,  and  moreover  bewildered  by  the  trouble 
of  my  mind  for  so  heavy  and  important  a  loss, 
it  is  impossible  but  I  should  have  forgotten 
many  things  which  I  could  wish  were  known : 
but  as  for  those  which  I  recollect,  I  will  send 
jrou  them  with  the  strictest  r^;ard  to  truth  that 
IS  possible.  For  in  order  to  represent  him  thus 
cruelly  stopped  in  his  worthy  progress ;  to  shew 


you  that  invincible  courage  in  a  body  broken 
down  and  demolished  by  the  furious  efforts  of 
pain  and  death,  would,  1  confess,  require  a 
much  better  style  than  mine ;  becaose,  thoo^h 
when  he  talked  of  mve  and  important  sob- 
jects,  he  spoke-  of  tnem  in  such  a  maiiBer  tliot 
it  was  difficult  to  write  them  down  so  weli,  yet 
it  teemed  at  this  time  as  if  there  was  an  eonaW 
tion  betwixt  his  thoughts  and  his  words,  which 
should  do  him  the  last  service.  For  sue  I  am 
that  I  never  observed  him  to  have  so  msusy  aad 
such  fine  imaginations,  aad  those  ottered  with 
so  much  eloquence  as  his  were,  all  the  time  of 
his  ilbefls.  For  the  rest,  monseignenr,  if  yoa 
find  that  I  have  chosen  to  bring  into  m^  narra- 
tive his  most  trivial  and  common  topics,  yoa 
must  know  that  I  did  so  on  puipose ;  for  these 
having  been  delivered  by  him  at  that  time,  and 
in  the  height  of  so  great  an  afflicticHi,  are  a 
singular  evidence  of  a  mind  quite  at  ease,  tran- 
quil, and  assured. 

On  Monday,  the  0th  of  August,  1663,  on  my 
return  from  toe  Po&ns,  I  sent  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  me.  He  returned  me  for  answer, 
with  thanks,  that  he  was  a  litde  out  of  order, 
and  that  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  if  I  would 
spend  an  hour  with  him  before  he  set  out  for 
Medoc  Soon  afler  I  had  dined,  I  went  on  to 
him.  He  was  laid  down  on  the  bed  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  I  found  his  countenance  already 
altered.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  looseness  on 
him,  attended  with  the  gripes^  ever  since  the 
day  before  when  he  played  with  M.  d'Eecars. 


I 


I. 


and  wore  only  a  doul&et  under  a  silk  ganneat ; 
and  that  often,  when  he  caueht  a  com,  it  was 
attended  with  such  fits.  I  uooght  it  proper 
that  he  should  undertake  the  journey  he  had 
intended,  but  advised  him  to  go  no  fuither  that 
evening  than  to  Germignkn,  which  is  but  two 
leagues  out  of  town.'  I  did  this,  the  rather 
because  the  place  where  he  lay  was  close  to 
some  houses  tnat  were  infected  with  the  plague^ 


*  Two  leagnee  firom  Boideaaz, 
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of  which  he  waa  somewhat  afnid,  nnce  he  re- 
tained from  Peiigord  and  the  Affenoia,  where 
it  ra^ed  in  all  |Nurti ;  bendea,  I  had  formerly 
myself  foand  benefit,  in  such  a  distemper  aa 
his  was,  from  riding  on  horseback.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  oat,  accompanied  b^  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Boetie,  hia  wife,  and  his  ancle,  M.  de 
Bouillhonnas. 

Earl^  the  next  momine,  came  one  of  hia 
domestics  to  me,  from  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Boetie,  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  seiz^ 
that  night  with  a  violent  dysentery.  She  sent 
for  a  dbctor  and  an  apothecarv,  and  desired  me 
to  come  to  him,  whicn,  after  dinner,  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me ;  and  when  I  waa 
taking  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home, 
with  a  promise  to  visit  him  again  next  day,  he 
desiired  me.  with  more  affection  and  importunity 
than  ever  he  had  begged  any  thing  in  his  life, 
to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  This 
touched  me  a  little.  Yet  I  was  going  away, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie,  who  had 
already  a  foreboding  of  I  know  not  what  cala- 
mity, entreated  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  Uiat 
I  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night.  Accord- 
■°Sly>  "be  prevailed  on  me  to  stav,  at  which  he 
was  very  much  cheered. .  Next  day,  I  returned 
home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him  aeain. 
His  distemper  waa  wone,  and  hia  flux  of  blood, 
with  the  gripinga,  which  weakened  him  very 
much,  increased  every  hoar. 

On  the  Frklay,  I  left  him  again ;  and  on 
Saturday  I  foond  him  very  low.  He  then 
told  me  that  his  distemper  waa  of  the  conta- 
gioua  kind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  waa  dis- 
agreeable and  melancholic ;  that  he  very  well 
knew  my  temperament,  and  desired  me  to  visit 
him  but  now  and  then,  yet  aa  often  as  I  coald. 
After  this,  I  did  not  leave  him.  Till  the  Sunday, 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thougnt 
of  hia  being,  and  we  discoursed  only  about  the 
particular  dreumstances  of  his  malady,  and 
what  the  ancient  physiciana  said  of  it ;  we  had 
very  little  talk  about  public  affidrs,  which  I 
foand,  from  the  very  first  day,  he  had  an  aver- 
aion  to.  But  on  the  Sunday  he  fiunted  away : 
and,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  that  all 
things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confusion,  and  that 
he  ftmd  seen  nothins  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an 
obscure  mist,  in  wnich  every  thing  waa  oon- 
foanded  and  disordered;  but  tha^  neverthe- 
less, all  this  fit  had  given  him  no  displeaaure. 
**  Death,"  said  I  then  to  him,  "  has  nothing 
worse  than  this,  my  brother." — **  Nay,  nothing 
so  bad,"  replied  he. 

From  this  time,  having  bad  no  manner  of 
sleep  since  the  first  attack  of  his  distemper,  and 
mwing  still  worse,  notwithstanding  all  reme- 
dies, so  that  certain  draughts  were  now  taken 
by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cases  of 
the  last  extremity,  he  began  to  despair  altoge- 
ther of  his  recovery,  and  communicatednia 
thooghta  to  me.  That  same  day,  becaoM  he  waa 
in  good  order,  I  said  to  him,  **  that  conaider^ 
lug  the  extraordinary  affection  whioE  I  boro 


him,  it  would  ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  take 
care  that,  as  all  his  actions  in  health  had  been 
prudent  and  well  weighed,  he   should  con- 
tinue to  act  with  the  same  prudence  in  his 
sickness ;  and  if  it  were  Qoa's.  will  that  be 
should  be  worM,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
for  want  of  advice,  he  should  leave  any  of  his 
domestic  affairs  unsettled,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  damage  which  his  relations  mignt  suffer 
from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation ;" 
which  he  took  very  kindly  at  my  hands :  .and, 
after  having  solved  some  difficulties  whico  kept 
him  in  suspense  on  the  subject,  he  desired  me  to 
call  hb  uncle  and  his  wife,  by  themselves,  that 
he  might  give  them  to  understand  what  he  had 
resolved  on  as  to  his  will.    I  told  him  that 
would  alarm  them.    '*  No,  no,"  said  he,  '*  I 
will  comfort  them,  and  give  them  much  better 
hopes  of  my  recovery  than  I  entertain  myself." 
And  then  he  asked  me  whether  the  fainting  fits 
which  he  had  had,  did  not  a  little  surprise  us  ? 
**  That's  of  no  moment,  my  brother,"  said  I, 
*'  these  are  fits  which  are  common  to  such  dis- 
tempers."   "  True,  brother,"  replied  he,  *'  it  is 
of  no  im]iortance ;  even  though  what  you  are 
most  afraid  of  should  be  the  consequence." 
''  To  you,"  said  I,  **  it  would  be  a  happy  turn : 
but  tne  damage  would  be  to  me,  who  should 
thereby  lose  the  company  of  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  sure  a  friend,  whose  equal,  I  am  certain, 
I  should  never  find."    ''  It  is  very  possible,  my 
brother,"  he  rejoined,  **  that  you  never  may ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  what  makes  roe  some- 
what solicitous  for  my  recoveiy,  and  not  to 
hasten  to  that  passase  to  which  I  am  gone 
already  half  way,  is  Qie  consideration  or  the 
loss  you  will  sustain,  as  well  as  that  poor  man 
and  poor  woman  there  (alluding  to  ois  uncle 
and-  nis  wife^,  whom  I  love  entirely,  and  who, 
I  am  sure,  wiU  have  much  difficulty  to  bear  the 
loss  of  me,  which  indeed  will  be  a  very  great 
one,  both  to  them  and  you.    I  am  alM  con- 
cerned for  the  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by 
many  people  who  have,  during  my  life,  had  a 
love  and  value  for  me,  and  whoee  convenation, 
truly,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  lose  as  yet    And  if  I  go  off  the  stage  of 
this  world^  I  entreat  you,  brother,  as  yoa  know 
them,  to  five  them  a  testimony  of  th^  friendship 
I  retainea  for  them,  to  the  fast  breath  of  my 
life.    And  moreover,  brother,  I  was  not  bom 
perhaps  to  so  little  purpose,  but  I  might  have 
nad  it  in  my  power  to  serve  the  pulwc.    Be 
this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  when  it 
shdl  please  God,  being  very  sore  that  I  shall 
enjoy  the  ease  yoa  have  foretold  to  me.    And 
as  to  you.  my  viend,  I  know  yoa  to  be  so  wise, 
how  mucn  soever  it  affects  vou,  that  you  will 
neverthdesa  conform  patiently  and  willingly  to 
whatever  it  shall  please  his  divme  Migesty  to  or- 
der concerning  me.    And  I  beseech  you  to  take 
care  that  the  monming  for  my  departure  may 
not  drive  that  good  man  and  good  woman  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason."    Ho  then  asked 
me  how  they  behaved  already ;  I  told  him  very 
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well,  considerine  the  importance  of  the  case. 
*'  I  suppose  so,'' said  he,  *'  now  that  they  have 
still  some  hopes;  but  should  I  once  deprive 
them  of  any  hopes,  you  will  be  much  perplexed 
to  keep  them  in  temper."  In  purBuance  of  tliis 
regard  for  them,  as  lone  as  he  lived,  he  aLwavs 
concealed  from  them  the  certain  persuasion  he 
had  of  his  death,  and  earnestly  besrged  me  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  saw 
them  near  him,  he  affected  to  look  bris»k  and 
gay,  and  led  them  with  flattering  hopes. 

I  then  left  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They 
composed  their  countenances  the  best  they  coulcl 
for  a  while ;  and  after  we  were  seated  round 
his  bed,  we  four  being  by  ourselves,  he  spoke 
as  follows,  with  a  settled  countenance,  as  it 
were  gay : 

"  My  uncle  and  my  wife,  I  assure  you  upon 
my  faitn,  that  no  fresh  attack  of  ray  distemper, 
or  misapprehension  that  I  have  of  my  recovery, 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in  order 
to  apprize  you  of  my  intention ;  for,  God  be 

C raised,  I  am  very  well  and  full  of  hopes ;  but 
aving.  long  been  convinced,  both  by  expe- 
rience and  study,  of  the  little  security  that  is 
to  be  .placed  in  the  stabili^  and  constancy  of 
human  afiairs,  and  even  in  that  life  whereof  we 
are  so  fond,  which  is  nevertheless  but  smoke 
and  a  mere  nothing ;  and  considering  also,  that 
because  I  am  sick  I  am  so  much  the  nearer 
advanced  to  the  danger  of  death,  I  am  resolved 
to  put  my  domestic  afiairs  in  order  before  I 
die,  after  having  first  taken  your  advice." 

And  then,  luldressing  hb  discourse  to  his 
uncle :  ''  My  good  uncle,"  said  he,  '*  were  I 
at  this  hour  to  eive  you  an  account  of  the 
great  obligations  I  have  to  you,  I  should  not 
know  where  to  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
hitherto,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with 
whomsoever  I  have  talked,  I  have  always  said, 
that  whatever  a  wise,  good,  and  most  bountiful 
father  could  do  for  his  son,  all  this  have  you 
done  for  me ;  both  for  the  care  that  was  neces- 
sary to  give  roe  good  learning,  and  when  you 
were  pleased  to  push  me  on  into  public  employ- 
ments ;  so  that  toe  whole  course  of  my  lire  has 
been  full  of  great  and  praiseworthv  ofiices  of 
your  friendship  towards  me :  in  sCort,  what- 
ever I  have  I  hold  from  you,  and  acknowledge 
that  I  am  obliged  for  to  you,  who  have  been  to 
me  a  father  indeed ;  so  toat,  as  die  son  of  the 
family,  I  have  no  power  to  dispose  of  anything, 
unless  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  leave."  He 
then  was  silent,  and  stayS  till  sighs  and  sobs 
gave  his  uncle  leisure  to  answer  him,  "  That 
whatever  he  thought  fit  would  be  always  ac- 
ceptable to  him."  Then,  having  purposed  to 
make  him  his  heir,  he  desired  him  to  accept  of 
what  was  his. 

Then  turning  his  discourse  to  his  wife: 
''  My  likeness,'' said  he  (for  so  he  often  called 
her,  on  account  of  some  ancient  affinity  betwixt 
them^,  '<  as  I  have  been  joined  to  you  by  the 
tie  or  marriaee^  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable ana  inviolable  obligations  that  God 


has  laid  upon  us  here  below  for  keepu^  o^ 
human  society,  I  have  loved,  dierisbed, 
esteemed  yon  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and 
fully  assured  that  you  have  retomed  nse  a 
ciprocal  affection,  which  I  cannot  sufficieDtlj 
acknowledge.  I  desire  you  to  take  that  share 
of  my  goods  which  I  give  yon,  and  to  oootest 
yourself  tliere^ith,  though  I  know  indeed  that 
it  is  very  little,  compared  with  your  deaerta." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  me :  **  My  bro- 
ther," said  he,  **  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  and 
whom  I  chose  out  of  such  a  mnltitodey  in  order 
to  revive  that  virtnous  and  sinceie  fiieaddbip 
with  yon,  the  exeroise  of  which  has,  by  the 
vices  of  the  age,  been  so  long  unknown  to  us, 
tliat  there  are  only  some  old  traces  left  of  it  in 
the  memory  of  antiquity,  I  beseech  you,  ats  a 
token  of  my  affection  for  you,  to  accept  of  ray 
library  and  books ;  a  present  very  amall,  bat 
given  with  a  eood  hevt,  and  which  is  fitting 
ror  you,  considering  you  a  lover  of  learning. 
It  will  be  /ivti/ioowvow  tui  9odalu,"^ 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  as  in 
general,  he  blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  such 
extremity  he  was  accompanied  by  all  those  thai 
were  the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world ;  and  saSd, 
he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  sight  to  see  fo;ir 
persons  assembled  together  so  well  agreed,  and 
united  in  friendship,  not  doubdng,  he  said,  that 
we  all  loved  one  another  unanimou^y,  each 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  others.    And,  afttf 
having  recommended  us  to  one  another,  he 
proceeded  thus:    *'  Having  now  settled   my 
temporal  afiairs,  I  must  also  think  of  my  spin-  ' 
tual.    I  am  a  Christian;   I  am  a  Catholic; 
such  I  have  lived,  and  such  I  am  determined 
to  die.    Send  for  a  priest  to  come  to-  me,  for 
J  am  not  willing  to  be  deficient  in  tlus  last  [ 
duty  of  a  Chrisuan." 

Here  he  ended  his  disooune,  which  he  had 
carried  on  with  such  a  steady  ooontenance, 
such  a  strength  of  language  and  voice,  that  j 
whereas  when  I  entered  his  chamber  I  Ibond 
him  weak,  slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  worda, 
hb  pulse  very  low,  as  with  a  lingering  fever, 
tending  to  death,  his  countenance  pale  and 
wan,  he  seemed  now,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  have 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  a  stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  made 
him  feel  mine,  in  oraer  to  compare  them  .to- 
gether. At  that  instant  my  heart  was  ao  sank 
uiat  I  could  scarce  answer  him  a  word ;  bat, 
two  or  tiiree  hours  after,  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  noble  courage,  and  also  because  I  wished, 
from  the  tender  concern  I  bad  all  my  life  long 
for  his  honour  and  glory,  that  there  should  he 
more  witnesaes  of  so  many  strong  proofs  of  ha 
magnanimity,  by  having  a  lai^ger  company  in 
his  chamber,  I  said  to  him,  that  I  blushed  for 
shame  to  think  that  my  courage  failed  me  in 
the  hearing  of  what  he,  who  was  so  great  a 
sufferer,  had  the  oouraee  to  say,  that  hiSierto  I 
had  thought  that  God  scarce  ever  gave  lu  ao 
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great  an  advantage  oyer  human  accidents,  and 
could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  read  of  it  in 
some  histories :  but  that  having  now  seen  such 
a  proof  of  it,  I  praised  God  that  I  had  found  it 
in  a  person  by  whom  I  was  so  much  beloved, 
and  who  was  to  me  so  dear,  and  that  this  would 
serve  me  as  an  example  to  act  the  same  part 
in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  me  by  desiring  I  would  do 
80,  and  demonstrate,  by  the  efiec^  that  the 
conversations  we  had  had,  in  the  time  of  our 
health,  were  not  only  words  of  mouth,  but 
deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts  and  souls,  and 
ready  to  be  put  in  execution  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion that  oiier^,  adding,  that  this  was  the  true 
practical  aim  of  our  studies  and  of  philosophy. 
Then  takine  me  by  the  hand,  *'  My  brother, 
my  friend,'^  said  he,  "  I  assure  thee  I^  have 
done  many  thines,  I  think,  in  my  life,  with  as 
much  pam  and  diiBculty  as  I  do  this.  And 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  I  had  got  all  my 
lesson  by  heart.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  just  entering  into  my 
thirty -third  year.  By  God's  grace,  all  my 
days  hitherto  have  been  healthy  and  happ^ ; 
but,  throuffh  the  inconstancy  of  numan  afiairs, 
they  could  hardly  continue  so  longer ;  it  was 
now  time  to  launch  into  serious  afiairs,  and  to 
expect  to  meet  with  a  thousand  unpleasant 
thmgs,  as  jwrticnlarly  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  of  which  I  am  by  this  means  ^uit 
And  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  hved 
to  this  hour  with  more  innocence,  and  less  ill- 
nature,  than  I  should  have  done  if  God  bad 
permitted  me  to  live  till  my  head  had  been 
filled  with  the  care  of  getting  wealth,  and  push- 
ing my  afiairs.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  certain 
tliat  I  am  going  to  God  and  Uie  seat  of  the 
blessed."  Ana,  because  my  countenance  be- 
trayed some  uneasiness  at  these  words  of  his : 
**  What !  brother,"  said  he, ''  would  you  pos- 
sess me  with  fear?  If  I  had  any  terror  upon 
me,  whose  business  should  it  be  to  remove  it, 
butyours?" 

Tne  notary,  who  was  sent  for  to  leoeive  his 
last  will  and  testament,  coming  in  the  evening, 
I  made  him  prepare  the  wntings,  and  then 
went  to  ask  La  Boetie  whether  he  would 
not  sign  it :  **  Not  sign  it ?"  said  he ;  ''I 
will  do  it  with  my  own  hand;  but  I  wish, 
brother,  that  they  had  given  me  more  time, 
for  I  find  myseHT  extremely  weary,  and  so 
weak,  that  I  am  in  a  manner  spent."  I  was 
ffoing  to  change  the  discourse ;  but  he  recovered 
himself  on  a  sudden,  and  said  to  me,  that  he 
had  not  very  long  to  live,  and  he  desired  of  me 
to  know  whether  the  notary  wrote  a  swift  hand, 
for  he  should  scarce  make  any  pause  in  die- 
tadng.  I  called  the  notary  to  him,  and  he 
dictated  to  him  his  will  on  the  spot,  so  fast  that 
be  bad  much  ado  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  and 
having  made  an  end,  he  desired  me  to  read  it 
to  him,  and  said  to  me :  '*  See,  what  it  is  to 
take  care  of  that  fine  thing  our  riches.     Sunt 
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luBC  qiUB  handnibuB  vocantur  bona,  "  these  are 
the  things  that  men  call  good."  After  the 
will  was  signed,  his  chamber  being  full  of 
people,  he  asked  me  if  talking  would  do  him 
any  harm  ;  I  said  no,  provided  he  spoke  softly. 

Then  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  his  niece,  to  him,  and  spoke  to  her  thus : 
**  My  dear  niece,  I  think  that  ever  since  I 
have  known  thee,  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  very 
excellent  nature  shine  in  thee ;  but  tliese  lest 
oflices,  which  thou  dost  perform  with  so  much 
affection  and  diligence  in  my  present  necessity, 
give  me  very  great  hopes  of  thee ;  and  I  am 
truly  obliged  to  thee,  and  thank  thee  most 
afiectionately.  Now,  in  order  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  I  advise  thee,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  ever  devoted  towards^  God ;  for  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that 
without  which  no  otner  action  of  ours  can  be 
either  good  or  seemly ;  and  when  such  devotion 
is  sincere,  it  necessarily  draws  after  it  aU  other 
virtuous  actions.  Next  to  God,  thou  must  love 
thy  father  and  mother,  thy  mother,  my  sister, 
whom  I  esteem  one  of  the  best  and  most 
sensible  women  in  the  world,  and  I  intreat  thee 
to  regelate  thy  life  by  her  example.  Do  not 
suffer  thyself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  pleasures ; 
avoid  as  a  pestilence  those  silly  fitmiliarities 
with  which  thou  seest  women  sometimes  indulge 
men ;  for  though  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
them  at  first,  yet  by  little  and  little  they  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  idle  thoughtless- 
ness, and  thence  to  the  abominable  sink  of  vice. 
Believe  me,  the  surest  protection  of  a  young 
woman's  chastity  is  staidness.  I  intreat  thee, 
and  I  expect,  that  thou  wilt  remember  me,  by 
frequently  recalling  to  mind  the  friendship  I 
have  shown  you  ;  not  to  complain  and  gneve 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  me,  and,  as  ^  as  is  in 
my  power,  I  forbid  this  to  all  my  friends,  since 
it  would  look  as  if  they  envied  tne  happiness  of 
which,  by  the  favour  of  death,  I  shall  soon  see 
myself  in  possession.  And  assure  yourself,  my 
dear,  that  if  God  were  now  to  indulge  me 
with  the  choice,  of  returning  to  live,  or  of 
finishing  the  journey  I  have  now  begun,  I 
should  M  at  a  loss  which  to  choose.  My 
dear  niece,  fiirewell  I" 

He  then  called  Mademoisdle  d'Arsat.  his 
step-daughter,  and  said  to  her :  **  My  daughter, 
you  have  no  great  need  of  advice  from  me,  as 
you  have  a  mother  whom  I  have  found  so  pru- 
dent, so  very  conformable  to  ray  temper  and 
inclinations,  that  she  never  once  offended  me ; 
you  will  be  very  well  instructed  by  such  a 
tutoress.  And  do  not  think  it  strange  if  I, 
who  am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  have  a 
care  and  anxiety  for  you  ;  for  since  you  are 
the  daughter  of  a  person  so  near  to  me,  it  is 
impossible  but  I  must  be  touched  with  what- 
ever concerns  you ;  and  therefore  I  have  ever 
taken  as  much  care  of  the  afiairs  of  M.  d'Anat, 
your  father,  as  of  my  own,  and  peradventure 
It  will  not  impede  your  advancement  that  yon 
were  my  step -daughter.    You  have  enough 
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both  of  weidth  and  beaaty ;  you  are  a  gentle- 
woman of  a  good  fiunily ;  von  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  grace  these,  gifts  by  cnl- 
tivatine  yoor  mind,  which  I  desire  yon  would 
not  fau  of  doing.  I  do  not  forbid  you  vice, 
which  is  so  detestable  in  women ;  for  I  am  not 
willing  so  much  as  to  think  you  can  even  enter- 
tain it  in  your  mind^— nay,  I  believe  that  you 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it  My  dear  daughter, 
farewell."   . 

Though  the  whole  chamber  was  full  of  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  it  did  not  interrupt  the  thread 
ofhis  discourses,  which  were  pretty  Ions.  But 
after  he  had  made  an  end,  ne  orderea  every 
one  to  <^uit  his  room  except  his  garrison,  as  lie 
called  his  female  attendants.  And  then  calling 
to  my  brother  de  Beauregard,  he  said  to  him : 
*'  M.  de  Beauregard,  I  thank  vou  very  heartily 
for  the  trouble  you  take  ror  me.  I  have 
something  very  much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to 
tell  you,  and  will  therefore,  with  your  leave, 
discover  it  to  you."  And  being  encouraged 
by  my  brother^  ne  proceeded  thus:  **  I  swear 
to  you,  that  of  all  who  have  set  about  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  I  never  thought  there 
was  any  one  man  that  entered  upon  it  with 
better  zeal,  and  a  more  entire,  smoere,  and 
sin|^le-minded  affection,  than  you ;  and  I  verily 
believe  you  were  excited  to  it  only  by  the  vices 
of  our  prelates,  who  undoubtedly  stand  in  need 
of  great  amendment,  and  by  certain  imperfec- 
tions, that  have  in  a  course  of  time  crept  into 
our  church.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to 
dissuade  you  from  it:  for  I  would  not  desire 
anybody  to  do  anything  whatsoever  against 
his  conscience ;  but  I  would  lain  caution  you, 
that  in  refi;ard  to  the  good  reputation  which 
your  family  has  acouirad  by  their  perpetual 
agreement,  a  family  tnan  which  not  one  m  the 
world  is  dearer  to  me  (good  God  I  where  is 
such  another  fitmily  as  this,  which  never  did  an 
action  unbecoming  an  honest  man.  I),  in  regard 
to  tlie  will  of  your  fiither,  that  eood  ftither  to 
whom  you  are  so  much  obliged,  and  of  your 
uncle ;  you  should  avoid  such  extremities ;  be 
not  so  sharp  and  so  violent  to  your  brotiiers ; 
be  reQonciled  with  them.  Make  no  separate 
combination  or  party,  but  unite  yourselves 
together.  You  see  what  ruin  these  dissensions 
have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  will  be  attended  with  still 
greater  mischief;  and,  as  you  are  wise  and 
^ood,  beware  of  bringing  these  inconveniences 
into  your  family,  for  fear  they  should  deprive 
it  of^the  honour  and  happiness  which  it  has 
enjoyed  to  this  hour.  Take  what  I  say  to  you 
in  good  part,  M.  de  Beauregard,  and  for  a 
sure  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  bear  you; 
for  with  this  view  I  hitherto  reserved  my 
mention  of  it  to  you;  and  perhaps  the  con- 
dition in  which  you  now  see  me  speaking 
it,  will  give  my  words  the  more  weight  and 
authority  with  you."  My  brother  thanked 
him  vrey  much. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  so  bad  that  I 


he  quitted  all  hopes  of  life;,  insoomch  ihaX 
when  he  saw  me,  he  in  a  very  piteous  tooe 
said :    ''  Brother,  have  you  no  pity  lor  the 
many  torments  that  I  suffer  ?    Don't  yoa  now 
see  that  all  the  relief  you  give  me,  serves  only  ' 
to  prolong  my  pain  ?"     Soon  after  this,  he 
fainted ;  so  that  we  began  to  give  hira  over  fer 
dead :  at  length,  b^  the  power  of  Tin^ar  and  !i 
wine,  he  was  revived.    But  be  did  not  live  / 
long  after ;  and  hearing  us  lament  aroond  hia,  {' 
he  said:  **  My  God,  who  is  it  torments  me  ,, 
thus?    Wliy  was  I  robbed  of  that  piolbaiid   ' 
and  pleasant  rest  I  had?  pray  leave    mc  to  |i 
mysdf."    And    then    heanng   me,   he   said:  {< 
**  And  you  too,  brother,  are  not  willing  that  I  i , 
should  be  cured.    Oh,  what  ease  do  von  de- 
prive  me  of  I"    At  last,  being  a  little  more   < 
come  to  himself,  he  asked  for  a  little  wine ;  i 
and,  likinff  it  well,  said  to  me,  it  was  the  best  j 
liquor  in  uie  world.    *'  No,  surely,"  aud  I,  to  i 

?fet  him  in  another  train,  ''  water  ia  the  be^*'  I 
*  Yes,  without  doubt,"  replied  he,  I'S^^p  Apc^osr/''  | 
His  extremities,  even  his  fece,  were  now  be-  ! 
come  as  cold  as  ice,  attended  with  a  death-  j 
sweat,  which  ran  down  all  bis  body,  and  be  | 
had  scarce  any  sign  of  a  pulse  left  I 

This  morning  he  confessed  to  his  priest,  who 
had  not,  however,  brought  all  the  neoeBaarie»  j 
with  him,  and  therefore  could  not  cc^brmt^ 
mass.     But  on  Tuesday  morning   M.  de  h[ 
Boetie  sent  for  liim  to  aasbt  him,  as  he  said,  ia 
the  performance  of  the  last  duty  of  a  Christian :  ' 
he  Uien  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacra-  !, 
ment;  and  as  the  priest  was  taking  leave  of 
him,  he  said :  "  My  spiritual  fether,  I  bnmbly  ' 
beseech  you,  and  those  who  are  under  yonir  ', 
churge,  to  pray  to  Gt>d  for  roe,  that  if  it  be  i 
ordered  in  me  most  sacred  rolls  of  the  decrees 
of  God  that  I  should  now  end  my  days,  that  > 
he  would  take  pity  on  my  soul,  and  forpve  bb<  « 
my  sins,  which  are  without  number,  as  it  is  not  , 
possible  for  so  vile  and  base  a  creatore  as  I  to 
have  performed  the  commands  of  so  high  and  | 
migh^  a  Master ;  or  if  it  seemeth  good  to  bin  , 
that  I  should  tarry  longer  in  this  world,  beg  of  ' 
him  to  put  a  speeay  period  to  the  agonies  which  ^ 
I  suffer;  and  that  he  would  be  so  gracioas  to  j; 
me  as  to  ffuide  my  steps  hereafter  in  the  path  ,; 
of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than  I  " 
have  been."  I- 

Here  he  stopped  a  little  to  take  breath,  and  i 
seeine  that  the  priest  was  going  away,  be  le-  ; 
called  him,  and  said  to  him:  **  I  wish  to  dedaie 
this  dso  in  your  presence :  I  protest  drnt,  as  1  I 
have  been  baptised,  and  have  lived^  no  I  am  ' 
willing  to  die,  in  the  faith  and  religion  which  , 
Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which .  the  patri- 
archs received  afterwards  m  Judea,  and  which, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  has  been  banded  down  ! 
to  us  in  France."    It  seemed  as  if  he  wonM 
fain  have  spoken  a  little  more,  if  he.  had  been 
able ;  but  he  concluded  with  desiring  hia  uncle  ' 
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•ad  me  to  pray  to  God  for  bim :  "  For  these 
ere/'  he  aakl,  "  the  beet  offices  that  Christiaiis 
een  perfonn  for  one  another."  In  spetkingy  he 
happened  to  nnooYer  his  shoulder,  and  denied 
his  unde  to  cover  it  anun,  thougrh  he  had  a 
Talet  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  lookine  at  me, 
he  said,  Inaemd  es#,  ad  muUum  tubeas,  ei 
pbainmm  mU  debere ;'  ''  It  is  the  quality  of 
a  noble  mind  to  desire  to  be  under  still 
greater  obligation  to  him  whom  we  are  mnch 
uidebted  to  already." 

In  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Belot  came  to  nsit 
him,  and,  t^ung  him  by  the  hand,  he  said : 
**  My  dear  friend,  I  was  but  now  about  to  pay 
my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a  good  creditor,  who 
has  remitted  it  me."  A  little  after,  starting 
suddenly  out  of  a  doae,  he  said :  **  Well,  well, 
come  when  it  will,  I  wait  fbr  it  with  firmness 
and  pleasure ;"  words  which  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  his  illness.  Afterwards,  as 
they  were  forcing  open  his  mouth  to  take  a 
draught,  he  said,  turning  himself  to  M.  de 
Belot,  An  mere  tanH  est?  <<  Is  life  worth  all 
this  ado  ?" 

In  the  evening,  death  began  indeed  to  strike 
him  with  his  arrows ;  and  as  I  was  at  supper, 
he  sent  for  me,  being  nothing  now  but  skin  and 
bone,  or.  as  he  ealled  himsdf,  Nan  hamoy  ted 
epedee  hamimsj  and  said  to  me  with  the  utmost 
difficulty:  '' My  brother  and  friend.  God  gnnt 
that  I  may  see  the  imaginations  I  have  iust 
been  entertained  with,  realised."  After  he  nad 
stopped  a  while,  and  laboured  hard,  with  the 
deepest  sighs,  for  utterance,  for  then  the  tongue 
was  beginning  plainly  to  deny  him  its  office : 
«  What  were  they,  brother  7"  "  Great,"  said 
he,  "  very  great"  '*  It  never  happened  be- 
fore," I  sai<^  ''  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  made  aoquamted  with  all  your  ideas; 
will  you  not  let  me  still  enjoy  that  confidence?" 
<<  Yes,  surely,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  disooverthem  :  they  are  won- 
derful, infinite,  and  unspeakable.-"  There  he 
stopped,  for  he  could  proceed  no  forther ; 
though  a  little  before  he  fain  would  have 
talked  to  his  wife,  and  had  said  to  her,  with 
the  most  cheerful  countenance  he  could  put 
on,  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  her.  And  he 
seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  his  strength  fiul- 
ing,  he  called  for  a  little  wine  to  raise  it,  but 
it  signified  nothing ;  for  he  fainted  away  on  a 
sudden,  and  for  a  good,  while  lost  his  sight 

Being  now  just  on  the  confines  of  death,  and 
hearing  the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  odled 
her,  and  spoke  thus  to  her :  *'  My  image,  you 
torment  yourself  before  the  time ;  will  you  not 
have  pity  on  me?  Take  courage.  Iruly,  I 
am  more  in  pain  for  what  I  see  you  suffer,  than 
for  what  I  feel  myself:  and  with  reason,  because 
as  for  the  evils  whicn  we  feel  of  our  own,  it 


I  Cietro,  EpUt  Fam,  li.  S. 

•  Thia  letter  oeenn  bjr  wtj  of  dedieatlon  to  Tiajmand 
Seboad'e  Natanl  TheoloKy,  "  tmntlated  into  Fnocfa  by 
IfieeiM  mehel,  Selgnew  de  Moateigoe,  kni^t  of  the 
king's  otder,  and  untinaMii  ia  cvdiMty  of  hie  ckunbcr. 


IS  not,  properly  speaking,  we  who  feel  them, 
but  certain  senses  which  God  has  planted  in 
us :  but  what  we  foel  for  others,  we  fed  by 

f'  dgment  and  the  fticalty  of  reasoning.     But 
am  going."    This  he  said  because  hu  spirits 
foiled  him.    Now,  being  afraid  that  he  had 


he  took  of  her. 

After  she  was  eone,  **  Brother,"  said  he  to 
me,  '<  keep  close  by  me,  if  you  please ;"  and 
then,  either  feeling  the  darts  of  death  come 
thicker  and  sharper,  or  else  the  force  of  some 
hot  [medicine  which  they  had  made  him  swal- 
low, he  spoke  with  a  stronger  and  more  audible 
voice,  and  turned  himself  about  in  bed  with 
violence ;  so  that  all  the  company  began  to 
have  some  hopes,  because  hitherto  his  weakness 
alone  had  made  us  despair  of  him.  Then, 
amongst  other  things,  he  begged  me  again  and 
again,  with  the  greatest  afiection,  to  make  way 
for  hun,  so  that  I  was  afraid  his  senses  were 
gone.  Even  when  I  had  gently  remonstrated 
to  him  that  he  was  overpowered  by  his  dis- 
temper, and  that  these  were  not  the  words  of  a 
man  in  his  right  senses,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
convinced,  but  repeated  it  still  more  strongly : 
*'  Brother,  brother,  what,  won't  you  give  me 
room?"  insomuch  that  he  forced  me  to^ioavince 
him  by  reason,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  since  he 
breathed  and  talked,  he  had  by  consequence 
a  place.  **  Yes,  yes,"  si&id'he,  **  1  have ;  out  it 
is  not  the  one  I  want ;  and  besides,  say  what 
yon  will,  I  have  no  longer  a  being."  "  God 
will  give  you  a  better  very  soon,"  said  I. 
**  Would  to  God,  brother,"  said  he,  '*  1  was 
there  now;  I  have  lonml  to  be  gone  these 
three  days  past"  In  this  distressed  state,  he 
often  called  to  me.  in  order  to  know  whether 
I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a  little 
to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  in  our 
good  hopes ;  so  that  I  went  out  of  his  chamber 
to  cooffiatttlate  thereupon  with  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Metie ;  but  about  an  hour  after,  naming 
me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  be  gave  up  the  ^host,  about  three  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  moramg,  the  18th  of.  August, 
1663,  having  lived  uorty-two  years,  nine 
months,  and  seventeen  days. 


II." 

To  Momewneuty 
McnadgneuT  ds  Montaionb. 

Monseigneur,— In  obedienee  to  your  com- 
mands last  year  at  your  house  of  Montaigne, 
1  have  with  my  own  hands  put  that  great 


Pirii.  Gabriel  Brion,  I5S9-"  MoBtaigoe'e  fkthor,  bowvror, 
died  before  the  work  wm  printod.  Then  tie  other  odlUona, 
Peru,  ches  Michel  Sooniiw,  16S1 ;  Rouen,  cbes  BoiBoin  do 
BeuvBie,  I6O8 ;  Toamon,  100ft  \  Booob,  chei  Jota  ds  Is 
Mece,  I6<1»  Ac.    Soe  Bmn^t  book  tt.  c  11. 
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Spnaifih  divine  and  phiknopher,  Raymond  Se» 
bond,  into  a  French  mm,  and  have,  as  mocb  as 
lay  in  my  power,  stripped  him  of  that  roogh 
mien  and  unpolished  aspect,  which  he  first 
appeared  in  to  yon;  so  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  now  comely  and  genteel  enough  to  ap- 
pear in  the  best  of  oompanr.  It  is  posnble 
that  some  over -curious  reaaers  may  perceive 
that  he  has  got  a  little  of  the  Gascon  turn  and 
feature ;  but  they  may  be  the  more  ashamed  of 
their  own  negligence,  in  suffering  a  person 
quite  a  novice  and  a  learner,  to  get  the  start 
of  them  in  this  work.  Now,  Monsiegneur, 
it  IB  but  reason  it  should  be  published  to  the 
world,  and  have  the  credit  of  your  name,  be- 
cause what  amendment  and  reformation  it  has, 
is  all  owiuff  to  you.  Yet  I  plainly  perceive, 
that  if  you  Siould  please  to  settle  accounts  with 
him,  you  will  be  very  much  his  debtor ;  since, 
in  exchange  for  his  excellent  and  most  religious 
discourses,  of  his  sublime,  and,  as  it  were, 
divine  conceptions,  it  will  appear  that  you 
have  only  brought  him  words  and  lanffuase, 
a  merchandize  so  mean  and  common,  that  ne 
who  has  the  g^test  stock  of  it  is  peradventure 
the  worse  for  it 

Monseigneur,  I  pray  God  to  grant  von  a  very 
long  and  very  happy  life.  Paris^  tnis  18th  of 
Jane,  1668. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 

MiCHBL  DB  MoifTAIGNB. 


IIL» 


To  MONBIBUB  DB  LaMSAO,' 

Kfdahi  of  the  Kin^s  Order,  Member  of  M» 
frwy  CouncUf  Superintendani  of  his  Fi" 
nances  J,  and  Captam  of  a  Hundred  Oentle* 
men  ojUe  HonuehM, 

Sir,  —  I  send  you  Xenophon's  Economies, 
translated  into  French  by  the  late  Monsieur  de 
la  Boetie;  a  present  which  I  thought  very 
proper  for  you,  not  only  from  its  coming,  in 
the  first  place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of 
a  eentleman  of  distinction,  a  verv  great  man 
boUi  in  war  and  peace,  but  from  navine  taken 
its  second  form  from  that  person  whom  1  know 
you  loved  and  esteemed  as  lon^  as  he  lived. 
This  treatise  will  be  a  constant  inducement  to 
the  continuance  of  your  fitvourable  opinion  and 
good -will  to  his  name  and  memory.  And  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  tliat  you  need  not  fear  the 
making  any  addition  to  your  regard  for  him : 


1  Priatcd  befan  Lm  Mtmagtrig  d§Xemephon,  fte.,  ftlvMdy 

•  Loula  da  St.  OelaU,  Seisiaevr  de  LAntae. 

s  Printed  before  PluUrch'e  Jlnlct  </  Marriage,  in  Che 
folume  befoffe  meDtioDed. 

*  Henry  de  Metmeei  Seigneur  de  Boisey  et  de  If  eleaeite, 
pArf  eooneiUor,  ebancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Narerre,  ftc, 
WM  botn  et  Parie,  in  1539,  of  a  Bemeae  familj,  and  diatin- 
gulihedhinaclf  onder  Renrr  II.,  Charlea  IX.,  and  Henry  III. 
■a  a  atateaman.    He  waa  charged  thia  aame  jcar  f  Auguat, 


sinoe^  as  yon  took  a  liking  to  him  only  firow 
the  public  testimonies  he  gave  of  his  eharseter, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assure  you,  that  he 
had  so  many  degrees  of  ability  bevond  eoranon 
fame,  that  you  are  very  fiu*  mm  knowinr  him 
thoroughly.  He  did  me  the  honour,  wnidft  I 
rank  with  the  greatest  blessbgs  of  my  fortune, 
to  form  so  strict  and  close  a  oonnezioB  of 
inendship  vrith  me,  that  unJess  my  sight  at 
any  time  fiuled  me,  there  was  not  a  bias,  mo- 
tive, or  spring  in  his  soul,  which  I  could  not 
discern  and  judee  of.  Without  offimce  to  the 
truth,  he  wa^  tue  him  altogether,  so  well  niefa 
a  miracle,  that,  lest  my  word  should  not  be 
taken  for  any  thing,  if  I  once  transgress  the 
bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced,  in  speaking 
of  him,  to  constrain  and  eontiaet  myself  shcnt 
of  the  extent  of  what  I  know  of  him.  And 
for  this  timej  sir,  I  shall  barely  content  myself 
with  entreatmg  yon,  for  the  honour  and  Tene- 
ration  which  yon  owe  to  the  truth,  to  beiicnre 
and  testify  that  our  Guyenne  never  saw  his 
fellow  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  In 
hojMs,  thererore,  that  vou  will  render  him  that 
which  is  most  justly  one  to  him,  and  with  a 
view  to  keep  him  fresh  in  your  memory,  I 
present  you  this  book,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  satiny  you,  on  my  part,  that,  had  not  my 
insufiicienc^  laid  me  under  an  express  prohifai* 
tion  to  do  it,  I  would  have  been  as  ready  to 
present  you  with  something  of  my  own,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  obligations  which  I 
am  under  to  you.  and  of  that  favour  and  friend- 
ship which  you  nave  for  a  long  time  shown  to 
our  family.  But,  sir,  for  want  of  better  coin, 
I  offer  you  in  jpayment  the  stnoerest  tender  of 
my  humble  service. 
Sir,  I  beg  God  to  Motect  yon,  and  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

MiOHBL  DB  MONTAIOVX. 


IV.  • 


To  MOMBIBUB  DB  MbSHBS,^ 

Seigneur  de  Bais^  ei  de  Makutize,  ome  of  the 
King's  Prwg  Coiinctf. 

Sir, — It  is  one  of  the  most  remarikable  lollies 
that  men  are  guilty  of,  to  exert  the  fi)i«e  of 
their  understandinfiB  to  give  a  shock  and  an 
overthrow  to  opimons  that  are  commonly  re- 
ceived, and  yittd  us  satisfaction  and  content ; 
for  whereas  every  thing  under  heaven  employs 
the  means  and  instruments  with  which  iiatare 


|S7S)  with  ne^oeSating  peace  with  the  PNCMtaala  s 
Amend  de  Biron,  liia  eoUcagve  in  thia  uatterf  wai 
Mtetut,  thia  peace  waa  called  la  vaUt  Wtfanae  ei 
and  anch  the  maaaaoe  of  St.  BartnolooMW  proved  it  Co  be 
fearful  reality.  De  If  eamea  waa  ever  a  great  patran  of  lit. 
ratnre  and  of  liteniy  men*  and  waa  hiaiMlf  an  aceooipliaked 
person.  There  are  aome  memoin  of  hia  pnbUdicd,  and  it  ia 
aaid  of  him  that  when  he  left  edilege,  he  rtrnli  rnritDTIniiiLi, 
without  lookina  at  the  book,  firooa  beginning  to  eBd.  Be 
took  a  part  in  Lninbin'a  work  on  Ciowp>  ima  in 
to  hinu 
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has  furnished  it,  for  the  ornament  and  conveni- 
ence of  its  being,  these  men,  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  dispo- 
sition, not  capable  of  adniittlng  and  entertainmg 
any  thing  but  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  indance  of  rea- 
son, shake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  easy 
situation,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  after 
a  long  enquiry,  ivith  doubt,  uneasiness,  and 
excitement  It  is  not  without  reason  that  child* 
hood  and  simplicity  have  been  so  much  com- 
mended by  truth  itself.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  be  more  at  my  ease,  with  less  ability ; 
more  contentment,  with  less  understanding. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  though  some  of  the  witB 
laugh  at  our  concern  for  what  may  pass  in  the 
world  after  we  are  departed  from  it, — the  son], 
they  say,  when  lodged  elsewhere,  hlivin^  no 
longer  any  care  for  things  below, — ^yet  I  thmk  it 
is  a  fjeeii  comfort  to  the  frailty  and  short  space 
of  this  life,  to  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and  prolonged  by  tame  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  I  most  heartily  give  in  to  so  plea- 
sant and  favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate 
in  us,  without  a  curious  enc^uiry  into  the  how 
or  the  wherefore.  From  tliis  it  is  that,  as  I 
loved  no  mortal  so  well  as  M.  de  la  Boetie,  the 
greatest  man  of  this  age,  in  mv  opinion,  I 
should  think  it  a  eross  failure  or  my  duty,  if 
1  wittingly  sufferea  a  character  so  rich  and 
so  worthy  of  commendation  as  his,  to  vanish 
and  slip  out  of  remembrance,  and  if  I  did  not, 
upon  that  score,  attempt  to  revive  and  raise  him 
again  to  life.  I  believe  that  he  is  sensible  of 
it  in  some  measure,  and  that  these  efforts  of 
mine  affect  and  please  him ;  in  truth,  he  still 
lodges  in  my  breast  so  entire  and  so  vividly, 
that  I  cannot  think  him  so  deep  nnder  ground, 
nor  so  totally  removed  firom  our  correspond- 
ence. Now,  sir,  because  every  fresh  discoverer 
which  I  make  of  his  person  and  character  is 
as  a  multiplication  of  this  second  life  of  his, 
and  because  his  name  is  ennobled  and  honoured 
from  the  place  that  receives  it,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me,  not  only  to  diffuse  it  to  Uie  utmost  of 
iinr  power,  but  also  to  recommend  it  to  the  care 
of^perBons  of  honour  tfftd  virtue,  in  the  number 
whereof  yon  have  so  high  a  station  that,  in 
order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
thu  new  ^est,  and  giving  him  a  ^ood  welcome, 
I  determined  to  present  you  with  this  small 
work,  not  for  any  service  that  yoa  can  reap 
from  it,  being  very  sure  that  you  have  no  need 
of  an  interpreter,  to  convene  widi  Plutarch 
and  his  companions ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Madame  de  Roissy,  when  she  sees  the  order  of 
her  household,  and  your  good  harmony  repre- 
sented to  the  life,  will  bo  well  pleased  to  find 
that  the  excellence  of  her  natural  disposition 

1  Printed  in  the  saaie  eolleetl<m,  befoiv  the  Poemata  of 
Lft  Boetie,  pefe  100.  De  PHoepltal  wm  at  tkie  tinM  et 
Us  e«t«te  of  De  Vigney.  whither  he  had  beaiahed  hinuelf, 
in  order  not  to  be  a  witnoM  of  the  horrible  emdtice  eon- 
epirinr  b/  the  Court  of  Cheriee  IX.  ^miB•t  the  Pioteatuits, 
end  Wbteh  ell  hie  eoureKeoue  oppoeition  eoold  not  prereat. 
In  reaifaiag  Che  aeele  to  Kerre  Bralert,  eeeretary  td  Cethe-  I 


has  not  only  attained  to,  but  even  surmonnted, 
what  the  wisest  philosophers  have  been  able  to 
conceive  of  the  duty  and  laws  of  marriage. 
And,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  that  mav 
give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure ;  such  is  my  obli- 
gation to  serve  you. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  long  and 
happy  life.  —  Montaigne,  this  SOth  of  ApriL 
1670. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Michel  de  Mohtaionb. 


To  Mondeur  db  l^Hospital,  ChanceUar 

of  France, 

Monseigneur, — I  have  an  opinion  that  such 
as  you,  to  whom  fortune  and  the  reason  of 
thin^  have  committed  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  are  not  more  curious  in  any 
enquiry  than  how  you  may  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  men  in  your  offices ;  for  there  is 
scarce  any  community  so  barren,  but  it  has  men 
enough  in  it  for  the  commodious  discharge  of 
all  its  functions,  provided  its  departments  and 
jurisdiction  can  be  justly  laid  out ;  and  when 
that  point  is  once  gndned,  there  would  be  no- 
thing wanting  to  Uie  perfect  composition  of 
a  state.  Now^  the  more  desirable  tliis  is,  the 
more  difficult  it  is,  fbrasmuch  as  neither  yonr 
eyes  can  see  so  far,  as  to  select  and  choose  in 
BO  great  and  so  various  a  multitude,  nor  can 
they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts, 
to  discover  their  intentions  and  their  con- 
sciences, the  chief  points  to  be  considered.  So 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  polity,  ever  so 
well  established,  in  which  we  have  not  often 
observed  mistakes  in  this  department,  or  tliat 
choice ;  and  in  those,  where  ifpnorance  and 
malice,  dissimulation,  bribery,  intrigues,  and 
violence  carry  the  point,  if  any  election  is  made 
meritoriously,  it  is  undonbtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  fortune,  which,  by  the  inconstancy  of  its 
various  turns,  happened  this  one  time  to  fall 
into  the  train  of  reason. 

This  consideration,  sir,  has  often  been  my 
comfort,  when  I  saw  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetie, 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  necessary  men 
for  the  chief  offices  in  France,  live  ail  his 
days  unemployed  and  neglected  by  his  own 
fire-side,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  common- 
wealth; for,  as  to  his  own  part,  I  must  tell 
you,  sir,  that  he  so  aboundea  in  those  posses- 
sions and  treasures  which  defy  fortune,  that 
never  was  any  man  more  satisfied  or  more  eon- 
tented.    I  know,  indeed,  that  he  was  advanced 
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to  certain  local  dignities  which  are  thought 
highly  of ;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  never 
was  any  man  better  qualified  for  them ;  and 
that  at  thirty-two  yeaiB  of  age,  when  he  died, 
he  had  acquired  more  true  reputation  therein 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  surelv, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  let  a  man  who  would 
make  a  good  officer,  remain  a  common  soldier, 
and  to  employ  those  in  the  lower  offices  who 
would  act  well  in  the  first.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  abilities  were  not  em]^oycd  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, nor  sufficiently  exerted  ;  so  that  over 
and  above  his  office,  be  had  a  surplas  of  g^reat 
talents,  that  lay  idle  and  unprofitable,  which 
might  have  been  of  service  to  tne  public  affiurs, 
and  an  honour  to  himself. 

Now,  sv,  since  he  was  so  averse  to  push 
himself  forward,  it  being,  unfortunately,  the  lot 
of  virtue  and  ambition  to  lodge  but  seldom  in 
one  breast ;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid, 
or  so  full  of  envy,  that  he  oould  not  possibly 
have^  any  assistance  from  another's  testimony 
of  him,  I  lone  prodigiouslv  that  at  least  Ins 
memory,  which  alone  must  henceforth  lay  claim 
to  the  offices  of  our  friendship,  may  receive  die 
reward  of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may  have 
a  place  in  tlie  commendations  of  persons  of 
honour  and  virtue.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  to  light,  and  present- 
ing him  to  you  by  these  few  Xatin  verses  that 
ho  has  left  l>ehind  iiim.'  Quite  contrary  to  the 
mason,  who  exhibits  tlie  gayest  part  of  his 
ediBce  towards  the  street,  and  to  the  mercer, 
who  makes  a  shew  and  parade  of  the  richest 
sample  of  his  ffoods,  the  thing  most  to  be  prized 
in  my  friend.  Die  very  juice  and  marrow  of  his 
merit,  went  away  with  him,  and  we  have  no* 
tiling  leh  of  him  but  the  bark  and  the  leaves. 
The  man  who  could  display  the  well  regulated 
movements  of  his  sonl,  bis  piety,  his  virtue,  his 
justice,  the  vivacity  of  his  temner,  the  wcfight 
and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  toe  suUimity  of 
his  conceptions,  so  mr  exalted  above  those  of 
the  vulgar,  his  learning,  the  g^race  that  accom- 

ried  all  his  actions,  tlie  tender  love  he  had 
hb  wretched  country,  and  his  mortal  and 
sworn  hatred  to  every  vice,  but  especially  to 
that  base  traffic  which  is  screened  under  the 
honourable  name  of  justice,  would  certainly 
kindle  a  singular  affection  for  him  in  the  breasts 
of  all  good  men,  mixed  with  a  wonderful  regret 
for  his  loss.  But,  sir,  this  is  so  far  out  of  my 
power,  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of  leaving 
any  evidence  to  posterity  of  the  fruit  of  his  stu- 
dies, and  nothiuR  remains  thereof  but  what  he 
wrote  now  and  tnen  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive 
him  with  a  kindly  conntenanoe;  and  as  we 
often  judge  of  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  as 
the  very  pastimes  of  great  men  five  an  honour- 
able idea  to  the  clear-sighted  oftiie  source  from 


>  11mm  Tenai  m  mpeettT*!/  addnaed  to  Montaigne 
hifluelf  s  to  Bdot,  their  mntoal  friend ;  to  Joe.  de  la  Chaa- 
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which  they  spring,  I  hope  you  will,  by  this 
work  of  his,  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  himself^ 
and  by  consequence  love  and  embrace  his  name 
and  memory.  In  so  doine,  sir,  you  will  but 
render  an  equivalent  to  me  settled  opinian 
which  he  had  of  your  virtue ;  and  also  acoom- 
plisli  what  he  'exceedingly  longed  lor  whilst  he 
lived ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  woold 
have  thought  himself  more  happy  than  in  youn. 
But  if  any  one  takes  it  ill  that  I  make  so  boM 
with  other  people's  matters,  I  must  tell  him,  that 
never  was  any  thins  more  etactly  writtea  or 
delivered  in  the  schools  of  the  philosopbersy  con- 
cemine  the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  aacred 
friendsliip,  tliaii  what  was  tlie  nractioe  be- 
tween this  person  and  me.  Besiaes,  sir,  this 
trivial  present,  like  killinff  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  will  serve,  if  you  please,  to  shew  von  the 
honour  and  veneration  in  which  1  hoid  your 
abilities,  and  singular  great  qualities ;  for  as  to 
such  as  are  external  and  fortuitous,  it  is  not  my 
way  to  bring  them  into  the  acoounL 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  g[rant  you  a  very  happr 
and  long  life. — Montaigne,  this  SOth  of  ApnL 
1670. 

Your  obedient,  hnmble  servant, 

MiCHBL  DB  MOMTAIQIIB. 


1 


VI. 

Advertuement  to  tite  Header^ 

Reader,— Thou  art  indebted  fo  me  for  aU 
thou  eojoyest  of  tlie  late  M.  Stephen  de  la 
Boetie ;  for  I  can  assure  tliee,  that  as  to  him, 
there  is  nothing  of  his  that  he  ever  regarded  as 
worth  showing  thee,  nor,  indeed,  as  worth 
bearing  hb  name  in  public.  But  I,  who  am 
not  so  difficult,  and  wbo,  besides,  am  not  will-  { 
ing  tliat  these  works,  the  only  tilings  of  hb  I  i 
found  jn  his  library,  which  he  left  me  by  hb 
will,  should  be  lost,  present  them  to  thee ;  aod, 
if  I  may  trust  my  own  poor  judgment,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  find  that  some 
of  the  mo9t  eminent  men  of  our  time  have  made 
a  clutter  ^bout  things  much  less  noticeable  than 
tlicse.  I  understand,  firom  those  who  knew 
him  earlier  {for  our  acquaintance  did  not  begin 
till  about  SIX  yean  before  hb  death),  that, 
some  time  ago,  he  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  and 
French  venes,  under  the  name  of  Gironde,  and 
1  have  heard  recited  some  rich  specimens  of 
these ;  among  others,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  written  the  Antiquities  of  Bouiges,*  re- 

riats  some  that  perfectly  recal  my  friend  ;  bat 
know  not  what  has  become  of  these,  or  of 
hb  Greek  |x>ems.  The  tact  Is,  that,  as  esieh 
sally  came  into  his  head,  he  put  it  down  on 
the  first  piece  of  paper  he  came  acrom,  and 
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took  no  fartber  care  to  preaerve  it.  Be  annred 
that  I  hare  done  all  I  could,  and  that,  dariog 
the  seven  yean  be  has  been  lost  to  us,  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  nothing  farther  of  his 
than  what  thou  seest,  except  a  Discoune  upon 
Volantary  Servitude,  and  some  Memoirs  of  our 
Troubles,  arisine  out  of  the  Edict  of  Janoary, 
156*2 ;  the  whicn  two  pieces  I  hold  to  be  of  & 
quality  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  exposed 
to  the  gross  and  heavy  air  of  so  ill  a  season. 
God  be  with  thee.  Faris^  tliia  10th  of  August, 
1670. 


VII.» 


To  M.  DB  FoiXy  one  of  the  Ktnjft  Privy 
CoundL  and  Ambassador  from  his  Mc^esty 
to  the  Senate  of  Venice, 

Sir, — When  about  to  reoommend  to  you  and 
to  posterity  the  memory  of  the  late  Stephen  de 
la  Boetie,  incited  thereto  as  well  by  reason  of 
his  extreme  worth  as  of  the  singular  afiection 
he  bore  me,  it  came  into  my  head  how  great 
a  wrong  it  is,  attended  with  weighty  conse* 
quences,  and  worthy  of  the  restriction  of  the 
taws,  to  deprive,  as  is  commonly  done,  virtue 
of  glory,  her  faithful  companion,  to  bestow  it, 
without  selection  and  without  judgment,  on  the 
first  comer,  according  to  our  piuticular  inte- 
rests ;  seeing  that  the  two  principal  reins  tiiat 
guide  us,  and  keep  us  in  order,  are  punishment 
and  reward,  whicu  only  affect  us,  as  men,  by 
the  medium  of  honour  and  shame,  inasmuch  as 
these  go  direct  to  the  soul,  and  are  only  appre- 
ciable  by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  wnich 
are  internal  and  peculiarly  our  own,  whereas 
beasts  are  more  or  less  capable  of  every  other 
kind  of  reward  and  punishment  Besides,  it 
is  well  to  note,  that  the  custom  of  praising 
virtue,  even  the  virtue  of  those  that  are  deao, 
though  it  touches  not  them,  yet  serves  to  incite 
the  living  to  imitate  them :  pust  as  the  extreme 
punishment  is  employed- by  justice,  rather  as  an 
example  to  others,  than  as  an  act  of  vengeance 
on  the  sufferer.  Now  pmise  and  dispraise, 
answering  one  another  with  such  like  conse- 
quence^ it  is  difficult  to  save  one'»-self :  our 
laws  forbid  us  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
man,  yet  offer  no  impediment  to  our  injuring 
real  merit  by  bestowing  reputation  where  no 
merit  exists.  This  pernicious  license  of  dis« 
tributing,  at  our  ftmcy,  praise  where  none  is 
due,  has  formerly,  in  different  places,  been  con« 
fined  to  particular  classes;  and,  peradventure, 
it  is  this  cireumstanoe  that  erewbile  brought 
poetry  under  the  disfavour  of  the  saees.  But, 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
vice  which  greatly  smacks  of  lying,  and  lying 
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is  a  vice  which  ever  nnbeseems  a  well-descended 
mind,  whatever  pretext  it  assumes. 

Aa  to  the  parson  of  whom  I  now  speak  to 
von,  sir,  there  is  no  danf^er  that  I  snail  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  truth  m  commending  him ; 
his  misfortune,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  though 
he  has  famished  me,  as  much  as  man  could  do, 
with  Just  and  manifest  occasions  for  praising 
him,  I  am  fiur  from  possessing  the  capacity  to 
do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  1  am  the 
only  person  to  whom  be  disclosed  himself  in  his 
real  lustre,  and  who  can  answer  for  a  million 
of  graeesy  perfections,  and  virtues,  that  lay, 
thanks  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  fbrtane,  fallow 
in  his  soul.  It  being  in  the  nature  of  things, 
I  know  not  why,  that  truth,  however  fiur  ana 
acceptable  in  henel£  hardly  obtains  credit  witli 
us  unless  infused  ana  insinuated  into  us  by  dint 
of  penmasion,  I,  finding  mvself  ill  provided  with 
power  to  persuade,  or  authority  to  give  warrant 
to  my  simple  testimony,  or  eloquence  to  enrich 
and  set  it  forth,  had  well  nigh  made  up  my  miml 
to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  not  having 
any  remains  of  his  which  worthily  represent 
to  the  world  his  genius  and  his  knowledge: 
the  truth  is.  sin  that  having  been  surprisea 
by  fate  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health,  he  had 
never,  as  yet,  thought  of  sending  forth  such 
works  as  miffht  show  posterity  what  he  really 
was ;  and  indeed,  peradventure,  even  had  the 
notion  come  acrow  him,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter.  But 
I  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it 
was  more  excusable  in  him  to  have  buried  with 
him  so  many  rare  &vours  of  heaven,  than  it 
would  be  in  me  to  permit  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  done  to  pass  into  oblivion.  And, 
therefore,  having  so  sedulously  collected  ail  I 
could  find,  complete  in  itself,  amongst  his  loose 
papers,  scatterea  here  and  there,  the  playthings 
of  his  studies  and  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  me 
best  to  distribute  and  divide  these  into  as  many 
separate  portions  as  I  oould.  in  order  the  more 
enectually  to  recommend  nis  memory  to  the 
greater  number  of  people,  selecting  the  most 
notable  and  worthy  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  whose  testimony  might,  do  the  author  the 
greatest  honour,  such,  sir,  as  yourself,  who 
may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  in  his 
life-time,  but  too  slight  to  enable  yon  to  ap- 
preciate his  full  value.  Posterity  may^  believe 
me  or  no,  as  it  pleases ;  bat  I  swear  to  it,  upon 
my  coqscience,  that,  all  things  considered,  be 
was,  as  I  saw  and  knew  him,  a  man  whose  like 
I  never  met  with,  and  whom  I  can  hardly,  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagiaatioii,  coniDeive 
a  superior  to. 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  most  humbly,  not  only  to 
become  the  general  protector  of  kis  name,  but 
friso  to  assume  the  especial  patronage  of  these 
ten  or  twelve  French  poems,  which  place  them- 
selves, almost  of  mere  pity,  under  the  shelter 
of  your  favour;  for  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  their  publication  was  delayed  after 
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the  rest  of  his  writinsBy  by  xeason  that  yondeH 
they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  polished 
to  appear  in  print.    You  will  see,  sir,  how 
far  this  is  the   case;   and    as  it  wonld  ap- 
pear that  the  result  of  the  judraent  in  this 
matter  afitets  the  interest  of  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  whence,  as  'tis  thought,  nothing  can 
proceed,  that's  writ  in  the  Temacular,  that  does 
not  necessarily  smack  of  the  barbarous  and 
uncouth,  it  is   especially  your  put,  who  to 
the  dignity  of  representing  the  nrst  &mily  in 
Gnienne,  which  yon  derive  from  your  ances- 
tors, have  yourself  added  that  of  being  the  most 
eminent  amongst  us  in  all  manner  or  capacity, 
— ^it  is  for  you,  I  say,  not  only  by  you^  own 
example,  but  by  the  authority  of  your  testi- 
mony in  this  matter,  to  show  that  such  is  not 
always  the  case :   and  that,  though  doing  is 
more  natural  to  the  Gtascons  than  saying,  yet 
that  they  can  sometimes  manifest  a  power  of 
the  tongue  as  well  as  of  the  arm,  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  courage.    For  my  part,  sir,  it  u  not 
my  trade  to  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  have 
heard  competent  persons  say,  that  not  only  these 
verses  are  presentable,  but  that  regard  being 
had  to  the  beauty  and  richness  or  the  invention, 
they  are,  for  the  subject,  as  fleshy,  full,  and 
marrowy,  as  any  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  our  language.     Every  workman  naturally 
feels  himself  more  apt  in  some  particular  part 
of  his  art,  and  those  are  the  most  fortunate  who 
have  got  hold  of  the  noblest ;  for  all  the  parts, 
equally  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice, 
are  not  equally  valuable.    Refinement  of  lan- 

Euage,  softness,  and  polbh,  peradventure,  are 
!8S  to  be  found  here  than  elsewhere ;  but  in 
graceful  imagininn,  flashes  and  sallies  of  genius, 
I  think  none  otner  surpasses  him ;  and  'tis, 
moreover,  to  be  considered  that  he  made  of 
these  things  neither  an  occupation  nor  a  study, 
and,  indera,  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper  once  a 
jrear,  as  is  manifestly  proved  by  the  little  there 
IS  that  remains  to  ns  of  his  productions,  which 
yet  is  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  tnat  he  ever  wrote. 
For  you  see.  sir,  rough  and  dry,  all  of  his  that 
has  reached  my  hands,  without  selection  or 
omission,  even  some  pieces  of  his  mere  boyhood. 
In  short,  it  would  seem  as  thoueh  he  had 
merely  written  them  to  show  that  ne  was  ca- 
pable of  all  things ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times,  in  his  common 
conversation,  he  has  said  thinss  fiir  more  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  far  more  aamirable* 

This,  sir,  is  what  reason  and  affection,  meet- 
ing together  by  a  rare  conjunction,  command 
me  to  say  to  you  respecting  this  g^reat  and  good 
man ;  and  if  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you/  and  in  occupying  your 


>  That  it  to  wtj,  ai  Porii,  wheie  BoCtie't  poathamona 
voika  ware  then  prmting,  and  which  If  ontaigne  had  probably 
laft  for  a  short  tiiae,  in  order  to  riait  Pwigord,  and  make  the 
eolleetion  of  hia  friend'a  writinga  aa  complete  as  posaiMe. 
The  present  letter,  of  the  1st  Sep.  isro.  It  will  be  seen,  is 
dated  from  llootaigne,  while  the  AdTertiaement  to  the 


attention  so  long  about  him,  offends  yon,  yoa 
most,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind  that  the  prin- 
cipal efiect  of  greatness  and  eminence  is  to 
expose  yon  to  be  troubled  with  the  concerns  of 
other  people.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  accept  my 
bumble  affection  to  your  service :  may  God 
grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life.— Moniaignc, 
this  1st  of  September,  1570. 

Your  humble  servant, 

MiCHBL  DB  MONTAIOIIB. 


VIII.« 


To  MademoueUe  db  Montaxoxib,  my  Wife. 

My  wife, — ^Ton  know  veir  well  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  now-a-days, 
you  are  not  to  expect  to  be  still  courted  and 
caressed ;  for  they  say  that  a  man  of  parts  may 
indeed  take  a  wife,  but  that  be  is  a  fool  if  he 
many  her.  Let  them  say  as  the^  list ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  keep  to  the  plain  &shion  of  the  old 
time,  of  which  I  now  wear  the  beard ;  and,  in 
truth,  novelty  has  cost  so  dear  to  this  poor  state 
(and  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  atiJl 
oost  more),  that  in  all  cases  and  places  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it.  Let  you  and  I,  wife,  live  after 
the  old  French  way.  Now,  yon  may  remem- 
ber how  that  dear  brother  and  inviolable  oom- 
panion  of  mine,  the  late  M.  de  la  Boetie,  on 
Lis  death-bed,  gave  me  his  papers  and  books, 
which  have  been  since  my  most  &voorite  fur- 
niture. I  neither  desire  nor  deserve  that  they 
should  be  applied  solely  to  my  own  use ;  fbr 
this  reason  I  have  resolved  to  let  my  friends 
partake  of  them.  And,  because  I  think  I  have 
none  more  intimate  than  yourself  I  send  yoa 
his  French  translation  of  Plutarch's  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  his  Wife ;  being  very  sorry  that 
fortune  has  rendered  this  so  saitaUe  a  present 
for  you,  and  that  though  you  have  had  no  child 
but  one  daughter,  after  long  expectation,  after 
we  had  be^  married  four  years,  you  were 
forced  to  part  with  her  in  the  second  year  of 
her  age.  But  I  leave  it  to  Plutarch  to  console 
you,  and  to  admonish  you  of  your  duty  in  this 
case,  desiring  that  you  would  for  my  sake  ^ve 
him  credit :  for  he  will  discover  my  intentions 
to  you,  and  what  may  be  nrged  upon  this  head, 
much  better  than  I  can.  w  hereupon  my  wife, 
I  earnestly  recommend  myself  to  your  mvour, 
and  pray  God  to  have  yon  in  his  keeping. — 
Paris,  this  10th  September,  1670. 

Your  dear  husband, 

MiCHBL  DB  MONTAIOIIB. 


Reader,  of  the  ISth  Aofuat.  and  the  Letter  to  hia  Wifc  of 
the  10th  Sept.,  are  both  addreascd  from  Paris, 

*  Printed  before  De  la  BoCtie's  translation  of  PlBtareh'a 
Letter  of  Uonaolatlo&  to  hia  Wife. 
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IX. 

To  Mans.  Duprat,*  Privy  Counsellor  to  the 
King  in  Mm  Court  and  Parliament  of  Parit, 

Sir, — ^The  affair  of  the  prisoner  Sieur  de 
Venres,  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  is 
entitled,  when  yoa  come  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  to  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gentleness 
of  dispoeition,  if  your  sense  of  public  duty  will 
permit  you  to  display  it  in  tliis  case.  lie  did 
a  thine  which  was  not  only  excusable  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  received  among  us,  but  ne- 
cessary, and,  under  the  circumstances,  praise- 
worthy ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  not  his  duty 
commanded  him,  he  would  not  have  done  it. 
There  is  no  other  action  of  his  life  which  has 
subjected  him  to  reproach.  I  entreat  you,  sir, 
to  give  his  case  your  consideration ;  you  will 
find  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  be  of  the  cha- 
racter I  have  represented ;  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  damaee  him,  on 
account  of  the  act,  is  far  more  culpable  than 
the  act  itself.  If  it  will  serve  him,  I  would 
aJso  state  to  you,  that  he  is  a  man  brought  up 
in  my  house,  is  related  to  many  notable  families, 


*  One  of  the  fourteen  judsee  wot  into  Ouxenne.  after  the 
treatT  of  Fletx,  in  1S80,  which  wae  probably  the  occasion  on  ' 
which  the  present  letter  was  addressed  to  hira.  ! 

*  Wi£t  of  JttUen  de  Paulmier,  bom  1564,  died  1699.  I 


has  ever  conducted  himself  honourable  and 
worthily,  and  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  In 
preserving  him,  you  will  confer  an  extreme 
obligation  upon  me.  I  entreat  you  to  take  him 
under  your  care.  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands ;  may 
God  grant  you  a  lon^  and  liappy  life.  From 
Castera,  this  2dd  April. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Michel  qb  Mon taion  b. 


I 


X. 

To  Mademaiaelle  Paulmibb.' 

Mademoiselle,— My  friends  all  know  that, 
from  the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
ou,  I  destined  one  of  my  books  for  you ;  for  I 
elt  you  would  do  them  honour.  But  the  kind- 
ness of  Mons.  de  Paulmier  deprives  me  of  the 
means  of  giving  it  you,  he  having  since  obliged 
me  fiir  more  than  my  book  is  worth.  You  will 
therefore  accept  it,  if  you  nlease,  as  being  by 
right  yours,  before  I  owed  you  and  him  so 
much ;  and  I  pray  you  to  have  it  in  favour, 
either  for  love  of  him  or  for  love  of  me.  As 
for  the  debt  I  owe  Monsieur  Paulmier,  I  will 
keep  it  entire,  and  endeavour  to  piay  it  off  by 
some  more  valuable  service. 


END  OF  THE  LETTERS. 
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PRINCIPAL    MATTERS 


CONTAIMBO    IN 


THE    ESSAYS    OF    MONTAIGNE 


A. 

ABRA,  daughter  0/  St,  Hilary.  The  nuuiner  of  her 
death 95 

Absence,  the  ftdTiatagca  of,  ia  meniege  and  friendship .  451 

A&undance,    Its  inconreiiiencee 106 

Abrdeans.  The  complete  and  Toluntary  ^eetruetion  of 
this  people. .  ^ 165 

Abrssinians.  Mules  eonaidered  an  hononrable  equipage 
amount  this  nation 180 

Academicians  (the  aeet  of).  Their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  truth,  commented  on sOs 

Achaiaos.    Their  good  futh  in  war 10 

Action.  Actions  must  be  judged  of  by  the  intention,  154. 
The  precautions  we  should  take  oefore  we  pass  our 
judgment  upon  actions 195 

Aeton.  Bfontaine's  opinion  respecting  them,  75.  The 
effect  which  the  impersonation  of  tragedy  {nroducea 
upon  some  of  them 387 

Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor.  Hie  precaution  he  took 
before  he  gare  the  order  for  his  slare  to  kill  him,  S84. 
The  request  he  was  incessantly  making,  during  his 
last  illness;  and  an  obsenration  upon  tlais  su^ieet, 
855.  Anecdote  of  him  and  the  phikMopher  FaTonnus.  4S6 

AduUerjf.  The  condition  on  which  it  was  permitted  in 
the  East  Indies  401 

Advocate,  The  advantages  that  adToeatea  ought  pecu- 
liarlT  to  possess I6 

iBginetians.  The  politic  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards them SSI 

Alius  Venis,  the  Roman  emperor.  Bis  rei^ly  to  his 
wife,  when  she  reproached  him  for  his  co^JBgal  infi- 
delities      80 

Xne»M,    Singular  praise  of  him  by  Homer 19 

Aschylns.  The  death  of  this  poet,  S8.  A  reproach 
that  was  made  him 80 

JEeop.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  labulbt,  187*  An 
anecdote  respecting  him  480 

Affectation,  unoecommg  a  courtier  7S 

4fection,  Beflections  upon  the  lore  of  parents  for  their 
children,  and  upon  that  of  children  for  their  parents, 
176.  Proofi  of  the  weakness  of  what  is  called  natural 
affection 188 

Afranius  and  Petreius.  Mention  of  Cssear's  war  against 
them  S41 

Agesilaos,  king  0/  Sparta.    What  it  was  that  gave  this 

Srince  the  advantage  in  his  war  against  the  Bceotians^ 
.  A  saying  of  his,  S5.  Another  saying  of  his,  68. 
His  advice  to  Xenophon,  ib.  What  he  aaid  to  a  per- 
son who  saw  him  romping  with  his  chUdren,  83.  His 
custom  as  to  dress,  06.  The  iU  success  that  attended 
a  plan  he  choee  to  follow  in  a  battle  with  the  Bam- 
tians,  188.  Bis  war  dress,  ISS.  A  question  he  put 
to  certain  Thasians,  S45.  A  custom  of  his  com- 
mended, 873.  A  saying  of  his  about  love,  41S.  Hie 
generous  conduct  towards  an  old  enemy ;  and  an  ob- 
■erration  upon  this  subject 400 


Agis,  king  qf  Sparta.  His  war>dress,  188.  A  saying  of 
nis,  100.    His  reply  to  an  Abderan  ambassador SO? 

AgricoU,  Cnehu  Juline,.  Bcstrained  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  for  learning 481 

Agrigentinea.  The  refusal  they  eaperieneed  at  the 
nands  of  Empedbclea,  54.  A  remark  of  that  philoso- 
pher as  to  the  manners  of  this  people,  153.  Their 
respect  for  certain  animals 199 

Albigenses.  The  sacrifice  made  b^  fifty  of  these  re- 
formers in  assertion  of  their  religiott» IIS 

Albueilla.    The  death  of  this  Roman   884 

Albuquerque,  vtcerog  0/ India.  An  expedient  of  his  in 
atempest 108 

Alcibiades.  The  astonishing  flexibility  of  his  constitu- 
tion, 70.  Hii  manner  of  speaking,  295.  Anecdote 
of  him,  348.  Opinion  of  his  character,  350.  Instance 
of  his  subtle  policy,  380.  His  reason  for  excluding 
music  from  feasts 314 

Alcimus.    Tbe  enormoos  WMght  of  his  armour. 180 

Alcmeon.  The  9pinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity,  837.    His  opinion  as  to  human  seed   859 

Alexander  the  Great.  Cruelty  of  this  prince  towards 
Betis  and  towards  the  Thebans,  3.  His  noble  replj 
to  Polypereon,  11.  The  age  at  which  he  died,  88.  His 
vagnanimons  conduct  towards  his  physician  Philip, 
51.  The  reproach  his  Cather  made  him,  108.  What 
he  smd  to  the  flatterers,  who  called  him  son  of  Jupiter, 
188.  His  i»ofound  sleq>  on  the  morning  of  the  fsmoua 
battle  of  Arbela,  180.  His  war-dress,  138.  His  skill 
in  horsemanship,  and  details  respecting  Bucephalus, 
134.  Mention  of  his  battles  agmnst  the  Dahse,  137. 
Hie  suitable  manner  in  which  he  rewarded  useless 
ingenui^,  144.  The  odour  which  exhaled  from  his 
perspiration,  146.  Opinion  as  to  his  valour,  154.  The 
despente  resolation  eome  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  in  India,  that  he  was  besieging.  105.  Opinion 
as  to  his  eonduct  towards  Philotis,  100.  Mention  of 
his  temerity,  185.  The  barbarous  sacriflee  he  ofliered 
to  TbeCia,  and  observation  upon  this  subject,  841. 
Mention  of  a  custom  of  his,  895.  Tbe  plan  he  had 
recourse  to  for  preventing  himself  from  failing  asleep, 
318.  His  fovonrite  rsadine,  340.  Montaigne's  opinion 
of  thtt  great  piinee,  348.  The  enormous  apes  that  Alex- 
ander saw  in  India,  486.  The  extraordinary  eompli- 
ment  paid  him  by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amaions,  409. 
His  fother's  letter  to  him,  419.  His  just  reprimand' 
of  the  athlete  Crisson,  485.  His  reeeptton  of  the  offer 
of  citiaendiip  made  him  by  the  Corinthians,  400.  His 
jodonsy  of  his  fother's  vietoriee,  474.  Philotas'  Jest 
upon  the  deification  of  Alexander 518 

Alexander,  tgrant  tff  Thebee.  His  reason  for  disliking 
the  representation  of  tragedies 321 

Alexander  VI.,  pope.    The  manner  of  his  death  95- 

Alexmndridas.  The  reproach  he  made  a  long-winded 
orator 0C 

Alesia.  Tbe  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the  Gascons, 
who  were  besieged  in  this  town  by  Casar,  91.    Fur- 
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tlier  menbon  of  thw  aisgei  and  of  tvo  remwlublo 

rimimttitnfn  eonnectod  wiUi  it S4S 

Alnuuuutiu.  Montaigne'*  opinion  u  to  thdr  predictions    18 
Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Leom  mnd  CuUite.    Instance  of 
eztrmragant  abaiuditr  on  the  |>art  of  thie  prince,  0.    A 
■aying  of  hi*  at  to  the  condition  of  kings,  184.    His 
regulstions  for  the  Knights  of  the  Scarf laO 

AWa,  the  Duke  of.   His  conduct  towards  Counts  Egmont 
and  Bom,  19.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  him 80Q 

Alvisno,  Bartholomew  d*.  Anecdote  respecting  the  death 
of  this  general,  in  conneiion  with  Theodore  TtiTulcie.      6 

Amadis  de  Oaul.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  romance  187 

Amafanios.    Mention  of  hltpeculiar  manner 897 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  The  sadden  ino^iacity  that 
befel  him,  and  how  it  was  cured 80 

Amasons.    Their  treatment  of  their  male  children 470 

Ambaaaadort*  The  stbrj  of  an  ambassador  sent  by 
Francu  I.  to  the  court  of  Milan,  15.  The  blanderiog 
answer  made  by  an  ambassador  of  Julius  II.  to  the 
King  of  England,  ib»  What  li  the  duty  of  ambassa- 
dors, in  reference  to  informing  their  masten  of  the 
suie  of  their  aiiairs,  88.  The  discretion  that  most 
necessarily  be  Tested  in  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  <A.  The  answer  Cleomrnes  gare  the 
ambassadors  of  SamoSf  78.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Mexican  ambassadors  gave  Cortes  an  idea  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  master,  87.  The  offering  which  other 
ambassadors  from  a  Mexican  king  presented  to  the 
same  general,  ib.  The  inappropriate  praise*  that  cer- 
tain ambassadors  bestowed  on  King  niiltp,  and  De- 
mosthenes' remark  on  the  occasion,  108.  The  reply 
of  Archileonida  to  the  Thradan  ambassadors,  190. 
The  ceremony  which  the  Duke  of  Muscovy  was  obliged 
to  go  throiw),  in  honour  of  the  Tartarian  ambassa- 
dors, 137.  The  manner  in  which  Josephus  pumped 
an  ambassador : . . .   160 

JLnUntion.  Those  who  pursue  the  paths  of  ambition  had 
need  of  a  good  memory IS 

Aoiericans,  the  South.  Reflections  upon  their  cha- 
racter and  manners,  when  newly  discovered 89,  490 

Amettris,  ^uten  ofPenin,  The  horrible  sacrifice  offered 
up  by  this  princess S41 

Amurath  I.     Instance  of  the  fleree  vengeance  of  this 

sultan 808 

II.    His  barbarous  laeriflce  to  the  soul  of  his 
father  87 

HI.    The  mistaken  policy  of  this  prince  ....  315 

Amyot,  James,  commended  for  not  frenehifging  elasai- 
cu  names,  189.  Montaigne's  high  opinion  of  him  as 
a  translator 106 

Anscbarsis.  Hb  opinion  of  a  truly  beneficial  form  of 
fiovernment,  19%.  His  astonishment  at  one  of  the 
Greek  customs 158 

Anacreon.    The  death  of  this  poet. 88 

Anaxagoras.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
moon,  900 ;  as  to  the  Divinity,  887 ;  as  to  tlie  colour 
of  snow,  943 ;  as  to  the  sun 948 

Anaxarehus.  His  firm  enduranfM  of  the  tortures  that 
were  infiicted  on  him 159 

Anaximander.  Opinion  of  thii  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity 287 

Anaximines*  Opinion  of  this  phUosophnr  as  to  the 
Divinity t6. 

AnetenU.  Their  great  deeds  sought  to  be  depreciated 
bv  the  modems 99 

AndreoBso,  son  of  Charles,  king  of  Hungary.  His  tra- 
gical death 410 

Androdus.    History  of  this  slave  and  his  lion    818 

Andron.    An  extraordinary  faculty  of  this  Argian 501 

Andronleus  Comnena,  lAtf  (7ree4(  emperor.  Anecdote 
of  him  in  reference  to  one  Lapodins 149 

Anger,  Various  modes  of  averting  it,  1.  Beflcetions 
upon  thispasaion ...i...  880 

Animals.    The  effects  of  the  Imagination  upon  them,  88. 
Various  refiections  upon  them,  198.    A  comparison 
between  man  and  the  brate  creation,  ih.    The  sort  of ' 
communication  that  exists  among  different  animals, 
900.     Observations  upon  the  loves  of  animals 381 

Antigenides.  A  skilful  plan  adopted  by  this  mn- 
■ictan. , ,,., 

Antiytonus,  Jctejr  ^  AmU,    The  si^  of  Nova  by  this 

graiee,  to.  Refleetions  upon  the  tears  he  shed  on  see- 
ig  the  head  of  his  enemy  Pyrrhns,  lOl.  His  reply  to 
the  flattery  of  Hermodoms,  188.  Aneedote  of  a  soldier 
of  his,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  cured  of  a  long- 
aeated  maladv,  158.  His  perfidy  and  cruelty  towards 
Eumenes.  and  towards  the  Aigyraspidians,  808.  His 
reply  to  a  young  suitor,  898.  Aneedote  of  him  and 
a  cynic 

Antinous  and  Theodottts.    Their  brave  death 

AntiochttsSoter.  Mfif  ft^Sjprta.  llie  effieet  ptodnesd  on 
*-—  by  the  beauty  ol  Stratoniee sft 


ASGochns  the  Great,  Mif  o/0hrrfa.  Thereplrof  Baa- 
nibri  to  this  prince,  respecting  the  army  he  had  raiaed 

against  the  Bomans  

Epiphaaea,  Irjng  ^f  SjrWa.  His  cradty  towards 

a  child,  IS9.    Hb  crueltv  towarda  the  Jews,  103.   1  he 
hauafaty  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  eon- 

sul  Popilius 

Antiochus,  the  philosopher.    Hb  contradictory  opinions 

Antipater.    The  answer  of  the  Laeedemooians  to  thb 

general,  when  he  demanded  fifty  children  as  hostages^ 

58.    Another  reply  of  the  same  to  the  same,  in  refer. 

ence  to  hb  violent  menaces,  100.    Another  acieedotc 

respecting  the  same  partiea /.• 

Antitthcncs,  the  philosopher.  A  sayinc  of  hb  as  to  the 
frequeating  baa  company,  108.  Another  aavingof  his, 
as  to  what  we  should  most  seek  to  furnish  ouraelves 
withal,  ib.  A  saying  of  hb  as  to  virtue,  104.  His  nn- 
fiivourable  opinion  «  Ismenias,  108.  A  saying  of  hb 
as  to  pleasure,  159.  A  remarkable  reply  of  his,  198- 
Anocher  reply  of  hb  to  a  priest  of  Orpheus,  908.  One 
of  hb  maxims,  998.  The  remedy  against  illness  Aat 
Diogenes  suggested  to  him.  851.  Observation  upoa 
one  of  hb  principles,  870.  Ub  opinion  as  to  the  vir- 
tue of  men  and  womcPi  415.  Hb  eriticbm  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians  seleeted  their  genenls, 
433.    Hb  esteem  for  Socrates 

Antisthenes  (another).    Hb  directions  to  hb  children  . . 

Antony,  Mark,  the  Trimmmr.  Hb  reproach  of  Anguataa, 
197.  Hb  defeat  by  Augustus,  914.  Hb  devonon  to 
pleasure,  339.  His  indifference  to  his  wife's  infidelity. 
399.  The  singular  equipage  in  which  he  paraded 
through  Rome.. » 

Antony,  a  general  under  Domitiant  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance attending  hb  defeat  in  Germany; -... 

Apcllcs.    The  vbit  he  received  from  Megabyses 

Apollodoms,  tgrant  0/  Potidmu.  The  terrible  cilKta  of 
consdenoe  noon  him 

ApoIIodoru*,  tae  grammarian.  Hb  opinion  of  Chryaxp^ 
pus*  works 

ApoUonius  of  Tyanaea.  Hb  pretending  to  nnderstaad 
the  language  of  aaimab  

Aracos.  The  manner  in  whidi  the  Laeedemonians  gave 
him  the  title  of  admiral 

Arcadians.    Thdr  universal  remedy 

Arcesilaus,  the  philoiopher.  Hb  method  of  teaching, 
01.  The  lauoable  use  he  made  of  his  wealth.  Its. 
The  manner  of  hb  death,  158.  Observation  upon  a 
saving  of  hb,  193.  Hb  firm  endurance  .of  pain,  91ft. 
His  opinion  as  to  good  and  evil,  970.  Hb  reply  to 
Emones,  414.    Hb  delicate  generosity  to  Ctesibins . . 

Archelaus,  king  ofMaeedon'  Instance  of  hb  wisdom 
and  moderation  

Archelaus,  Me  phUoeopher.  Hb  opinion  as  to  the  first 
formation  of  men  and  animab   

Archer.    Anecdote  of  an  archer  condemned  to  death  . . 

Archias,  tyrmtt  of  Thebee.    Hb  aasasaination 

Archidamus,  king  ^  SparUu  The  reproach  he  east  npoa 
a  person  named  .Penander,  99.  The  answer  that  Thu- 
cvdides  made  him 

Archileonida.  The  reply  of  this  Lacedemonian  to  those 
who  were  extolling  her  son  Brasidas 

Archimedes.  Hb  opinion  of  the  engines  he  constmeted 
for  the  defence  of  hb  oountiy,  54.  His  oidnioo  as  to 
the  sun ^ 

Architect.  The  bad  faith  of  an  architect  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  19.  Anecdote  of  two  Athenian  architects,  78* 
An  observation  upon  their  technical  terms 

Arehytas.    Instance  of  the  moderarion  of  thb  general. . 

Arcopsfnis.  The  reason  why  this  tribanal  heora  causee 
by  night,  808.    A  singular  decision  pronounced  bv  it 

AretbeuB.  Hb  acceptance  of  the  remarkable  will  of 
Eudamidss,  and  rigorous  punctuality  In  obsenring  it. . 

Aretin,  Peter.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  ligal  of 
thb  poet  to  the  title  of  dfeuM 

Argenterius.    The  innovations  of  this  physidaa  

Arjfians.  The  perfidy  of  King  Cleomenes  towards  them, 
1 1 .  What  colour  was  worn  by  their  women  fbr  mourn- 
ing, 140.  The  terms  on  which  they  diallengcd  the 
Lacedemonians   

A^neu^mn  islet.  The  famous  battle  that  was  ibogbt 
near  these  blaads 

Argippians.    TIm  manners  of  thb  people. 

Anosto.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  thb  poet 

Ariovbtns.    The  generous  treatment  lie  reemved  fhun 
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Arbtides.    Montdgne's  commendatimi  of  him 

Arbttppus.  A  joke  of  hb  respecting  sophistical  subtle- 
ties, 79.  A  remarkable  oheervatton  of  his,  79>  Hb 
opinicm  as  to  pain,  1 18.  The  sort  of  death  he  desired, 
194.  The  disoepaney  between  what  he  ssid  and  what 
he  did,  195.  A  saying  of  hb  as  to  fine  dothes,  879. 
Hb  rqdy  10  Diogenes,  ik*    An  anecdote  or  him   .... 
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Amtodsmu,  Mnf  t/Mmtmu.    Hb  mmob  for  kUlins 

hinuelf S87 

Arutodemiw,  ftlie  Lucdemonuui.    The  >tikt  jostke  hi* 

compftoioB*  BMted  out  to  lum 90 

An»Xo,/uthero/Pimio.    Aaeedote  of  him S46 

Arbto,  of  CM99.  A  wIm  obMrrktion  of  hia  m  to  th« 
effect  which  philosophers  produce,  67*  Bb  deflnilioA 
of  rhetoric,  149.  BU  opinioo  m  to  the  Divinity,  338. 
Bis  opioiOD  ee  to  the  justice  of  Uws,  971*    A  sajing 

of  his,990.    Another 4M 

AristophMies,  the  gremmerien.    Bie  mishike  in  And* 

ingnmlt  with  Epiennis' style 7* 

Aristotle.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  fkequent  ouo- 
tations  made  nae  of  in  the  works  of  this  philooopner. 
S33.  The  obscurity  of  his  style,  ib.  Chrysippoa* 
opinion  of  his  writing.  934.  Bis  aathori^  in  the 
schools,  950.  Bis  opinion  of  glory,  990.  A  remark- 
able sayinc  of  lus,  399.  Observation  on  his  manner 
of  describtnc  man,  404.  His  raoinder  on  beinf  re* 
proached  with  too  mfldi  iodulgenee  fer  n  wicked 

person .* •  493 

Anus.    The  death  of  thn  heresiardi 94 

Army.    The  want  of  discipline  in  the  French  armies  in 

Uontaigoe's  time,  and  reflections  on  the  subject  ....  489 
Armenia     The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  amidst  the  monntains  of  this  country  . .     99 
Armorial  bearings.  Their  uncertainty,  130.  Description 

of  those  of  Montaigne   tf. 

Arms.  Whether  soldiers  should  wear  rich  arms,  131. 
What  are  the  most  eflbetnal,  133.  The  French  nobility 
reproached  for  not  always  wearing  theas,  184.    The 

ioconTeniences  of  deicnsive  armour 185 

Arras.    The  obstinacy  el  the  inhabitants  of  thb  town 

at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XI Ill 

Am%,  wife  of  Pehta,    Her  braTe  death 343 

Arsac  (le  8ieur  d'),  Montaigne's  brother.  The  ineursion 

of  the  sea  on  his  domains 88 

Aru.  The  influence  of  chance  on  the  discoTcries  and 
success  of  the  arts,  60.   The  inferiority  of  the  |»odue- 

tioos  of,  as  compared  with  thoee  of  nature 89 

ArUbanea.    Tifte  reproach  he  cast  upon  Xerxes 109 

Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  king  o/  Penim,  The  battle  be- 
tween this  prince  and  his  mother  Cyrus,  133.  One  of 
the  reasons  whr  Cyrus  objected  to  him,  ISfl.  The 
ameliorations  wnidi  thu  prince  introduced  into  the 

too  rigorous  laws  of  Persia  197 

Artibius,  the  Penimn  gemerai.    What  it  was  that  occ»- 

skmed  his  death,  in  an  eneonnter  with  Ooesilus 134 

Aruntius,  Loans.     Bis  reason  for  killing  himself. .....   103 

Asclepiades.    Bis  inoorations  in  physic 867 

Asiatics.    The  sumptoousness  of  their  armies  131 

Asinius  Pollio.  An  anecdote  of  this  consul,  999.  A 
saying  of  his  in  reference  to  some  terses  eompoeed 

against  him  by  Augustus 498 

Assassins.    The  manners  and  religious  belief  of  thia 

people    899 

Assigni,  le  Seigneur  d*.    Bis  imprudence  10 

Assyrians,  a  custom  among  this  people 13fl 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Spain.    The  fearful  voluntary  death 

of  the  inhabitanto  of  this  town Ifl6 

Aterasy.    Deflnition  of  this  term,  and  observatioiis  on 

the  sulyect 991 

Atheism.    Reflections  on  this  subject 903 

Athens.    A  saying  of  Isocrmtes  about  this  dty   394 

the  ihike  of.    The  inconsiderate  conduct  of 

this  prince  at  Florence 69 

Athenians.    Th«nr  horrible  injustice  towards  the  eon- 

Suerors  at  the  Argincusian  Isles,  8.  The  restrictions 
ley  imposed  upon  rhetoric.  149.  Their  decree  as  to 
the  mules,  whicn  had  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  their  temples,  199*  A  decree  of  thein 
for  the  purification  of  the  island  of  Deloa,  40fl.  An 
inscription  with  which  they  honoured  the  entry  of 

Pompey  into  their  city 618 

Ailantes.    A  reference  to  this  people    610 

Atlantis.    Details  as  to  this  istand. 87 

Atoms.    Objections  against  the  atomie  system  of  the 

Epicureans 968 

Attains.    The  nwwier  in  which  he  o«traged  the  young 

Pausanias 16fl 

Atticus,  Tittts-Pooaponitts.    Bisdeath 984 

Attbicny,  M.  d*.    The  taking  of  Capua  by  this  leader. .     1 1 

Auflcfius.    Bisdeath 98 

Augustus.  Anecdote  of  this  emperor,  9*  His  noMe 
conduct  to  Cinna,  49.  The  eomplaisance  of  Livia,  hie 
wife,  99.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  eve  of  battle.  197. 
Observations  on  some  of  his  Inws,  161 .  The  difllculty 
of  forming  a  correet  iudgment  respecting  hin,  169. 
Hia  conflMce  in  Loons  Ptso,  16fl.  The  distinction 
he  made  between  diflerent  eofte  of  rewards,  174.  HIi 
rale  aa  to  dfinking  at  OMale • 818 


Anrai,  the  birttle  at,  mentioned 181 

Authors.  The  whdeaale  way  in  which  modem  anthmu 
plunder  the  andento,  69.  Should  conflne  thcmselvee 
to  what  they  know,  88.  The  reason  why  Montaigne 
did  not  always  name  thoee  he  quoted,  180.    List  of 

those  he  liked  best 187 

Avarice.    The  ill  efliecto  of  thia  vice  in  fathers   178 

AvariauBt    The  eiege  of  thia  town  by  Cmaar 849 

B. 

Babyloniaae;    A  law  of  theirs  in  reference  to  the  sick  . .  aflF 

Bmaset  I.,  emperor  of  t&e  Turks.    Extremities  to  which 

his  army  was  reduced  in  Rnssia,  and  the  occasion  of 

his  bring  taken  prisoner,  137.  Instance  of  the  severity 

of  this  prince,  109*    Bis  reason  for  flghting  Tamer- 


lane. 


343 


Bigaset  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.    An  error  of  this 

prince,  and  of  hii  son 315 

Balbtts.    A  maxim  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the  univene  906 
BarbarioH.    In  what  sense  the  American  Indians  were 


Barbmrtam,  with  all  people,  means  that  which  is  not  in 

use  in  their  own  country (b. 

Baroco  and  Baraliptom.    Beference  to  these  scholastic 

terms   fly 

Bathory  (Stephen),  king  of  Poland.    A  custom  of  this 

prince. 98 

B^hs.  Their  general  use  among  moat  nations,  and  the 
refinementa  the  anciente  introduced  into  them,  138. 
Further  reference  to  baths,  and   more  particularly 

those  of  mineral  waters 359 

Battle.     Observationa  as  to  the  best  mode  of  com- 

mencingone 139 

Bayard.    The  manner  of  his  death 7 

Beauty.    The  opinions  of  different  nations  as  to  beauty, 

991.    Ito  advanteges,  998.    l*he  subject  renewed  ....  490 
Bcauvais  (the  bishop  of).    His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 

Bottvinea 130 

Bebius,  Judn.    Bto  sudden  death    98 

Bedouins.    Reference  to  one  of  their  religious  opinions, 

994.    Their  belief  in  fatality   8S9 

Bcs.    Hieir  excellent  poli^,  907.    Singular  assistance 

rendered  by  beea  to  the  inhabitante  of  Tamly. 917 

Bepgars.    Observation  upon  their  condition 609 

BcUay,  William  du.    Criticism  npon  his  Memoirs    ....  199 
,  Joachim  do.    Mention  of  thia  poet,  79.    Opi- 
nion of  his  works    S09 

,  Martin  do.    His  severitv  towards  the  governor 
of  Bony,  91.  A  story  he  telle  of  sofkie  ambassadors,  99. 

Critidsmonhis  Memoirs.... 199 

Belief.    What  it  should  be  in  matters  of  religion ... .  77,99 

Bembo.    Mention  of  this  poet 404 

Bessns.    The  manner  in  which  he  became  self>eonvicted 

ofparricide  107 

Beta.    Mention  of  this  poet. 309 

Bias.    Ssyingsofhis 109,391,373,479 

Bion.    Sayings  of  his,  9»  118,  414.    His  frank  avowal 

of  his  mean  origin  464 

Blindness.    Observations  upon  this  subject 976,  990 

Bloeius  (Cains).     Bis  sralous  friendship 81 

Boccaccio.    Mention  of  him 187 

Body.    The  body  should  be  strengthened 63 

Boetie,  .Stephen  de  la.  Reference  to  his  brave  death.  9fl. 
Observation  on  his  Servitude  Vohmtmire  and  on  bis 
other  works.  78.  Description  ef  the  noble  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  htm  and  Montaigne,  ib.  Re- 
ference to  another  work  of  hia,  83.  His  patriotism.  84. 
Montaigne's  bitter  regret  for  hu  loes,  83, 181.    Ento- 

gtum  upon  him. 908 

Boges.    Conduct  of  this  governor  at  the  siege  of  Eiona.  Ifl4 

Boioealot.    Bb  reply  to  the  Romans 100 

Bolealaus.  The  treason  that  he  was  made  the  vietim 
of,  808.    Bb  singttUr  compact  with  hb  wifo  on  their 

wcdding«night 998 

Books.  Books,  immortal  children,  183.  What  booka 
are  proper  to  translate,  900.   What  bencflk  Montaigne 

derived  ttouk  them 

Borgb  (CKflar),  duke  of  VmlenHmoSM,    Bb  attempt  to 

poison  Cardinal  Cometo 98 

Borromeo,  Cardinal.    Bb  extreme  aosterity. 1  ifl 

Burgundians.    Observation  in  reference  to  them 199 

fioutbres  (M.  de).    Instance  of  imprudence  on  his  part  107 

Bnsil.    The  longerity  of  ite  natives 996 

Brothers.    Reflections  npon  the  diecorde  too  common 

between  them  79 

Brutus  CL«ieii(s-/iiMih(s).    A  question  aa  to  the  BMtivea 

of  thb  consul  in  condemning  hb  sons 169' 

Brutus  (Jf«re«is-/MHM).  The  despair  of  the  Xaathiane 
when  besieged  by  him.  and  obMrvation  on  the  sub- 
ject, 111.    The  anawer  he  got  ftom  Statihna,  141* 
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The  effect  of  hie  euidde,  10S«  Mentioo  of  a  loet  book, 
written  by  hun,  180.  A  eejinf  of  hie  m  to  the  do- 
(|uenee  of  Cieero.  190.  Enlogiiun  upon  hie  oonduct 
in  the  midst  of  danger  • 616 

Bnitut  (DeebU'JumiU'AMmu).  The  nee  he  auule  of 
piKeone SI7 

HucLeuen.  Uentioa  of  him  ne  n  tutor,  74«  Mention  of 
the  repreeentetioB  of  his  Latin  tngediee  at  the  College 
of  Guienne,  76.    Criticiem  on  bis  poetrj SOQ 

Bunel  (Pierre).    A  present  he  made  Uontaigne's  fiither  1 99 

Busineu,  should  not  be  poetponed,  106.  The  lore  eome 
meabafeforit    406 

c. 

C«sar  'Julius).  Tht  eobjects  to  which  he  applied  him< 
self  most  in  his  commentaiies,  SS.  A  saying  of 
his.  SI.  Htt  reply  to  an  old  soldier,  ih.  Has  manner 
of  repressing  mutiny,  Al .  His  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  conspiracies  formed  against  him,  61.  His  man- 
ner of  marching  at  the  heM  of  his  troops,  S^.  Re- 
flections on  his  expression  of  horror  at  seeing  the 
head  of  Pompey,  101.  Why  he  wrote  hie  Commenta- 
ries, 108.  his  prodigalitr,  11 7.  His  reproech  to 
Pompey's  soldiera  after  the  battle  of  Oncom,  131. 
His  war  dress,  132.  His  good  horsemanship,  134. 
His  plan  for  depriving  his  cavalry  of  all  hope  of 
escape,  135.    Explanation  of  a  nickname  that  was 

Siven  him,  140.  His  eloquence.  148.  The  impru- 
enee  that  cost  him  his  life,  107.  Criticism  on  hie 
Commentaries,  100,  340.  Obeenratiou  ae  to  hu  cle* 
meacy,  197*  What  death  he  most  deeired,  S84.  A 
custom  of  his,  896.  The  rapidity  of  his  joumere,  317. 
His  excessive  power,  319.  His  directions  to  his  scd- 
diers  oc  the  ere  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  383.  Hie 
gallantrr,  337.  His  ambition,  338.  His  clemency, 
339.  His  military  Ulente,  340.  His  indiilarence  to 
his  wife's  infidelity,  399.    Hie  contempt  of  physical 

pain 603 

Caius  Julius.    His  sudden  death 88 

Calanus.    The  manner  of  his  death 388 

Calicut.  Uention  of  the  manners  of  thia  country,  393. 
The  reception  ite  emperors  gave  Soliman'e  anobaa- 

sador» « ,..  448 

Caligula.   A  singuler  exhibition  of  filial  regard  of  hie,  O* 

Hiscruelty    883 

Callisthenee.    An  inetance  of  onbendingneee  in  him, 

disapproved  of 70 

Calvisius  Sabinns.    His  plan  for  keeping  up  converea- 

tion , 66 

Cambysee.    His  motive  for  killing  his  brother 887 

Caroeleon.    Obeervation  upon  this  insect. 814 

Canscre.    The  treason  exercised  against  him,  and  the 

punishment  of  the  tr&itora 308 

Canius  (Julius).    His  calm  death 169 

Caonm.  A  singular  circumstance  attending  the  battle  of  480 

Cannibals.    See  Indians. 

Cantharides.    A  comparison  drawn  firom  the  nature  of 

theee  insects 108 

Capilupi.    Mention  of  thie  poet 00 

Cappsn.    Zeno'e  nee  of  thie  oath 406 

Caracalla.    Bis  manner  of  marching  belbre  bis  troopo. .   186 

C'aroeadee.    The  exoeeiive  avidity  of  this  pbiloeopher  for 

learning,  69.    His  opinion  as  to  truth,  831.    Diseue- 

sion  between  him  and  Chrysippua,  876.    An  opinion 

of  his  on  glory,  890.    Saying  of  Ua,  889-    Anecoote  of 

him 604 

Camevalet.    His  admirable  horsemanship. 138 

Caro  (Ant^bat).    Commendation  of  his  letters 1 10 

Carthacinians.    Their  rules  as  to  drinking,  168.    Their 

horrible  sacrifices 841 

Casilinum.    Mention  of  the  siege  of.. 11 

Cassiue  (Caius).    The  ellbct  of  his  suicide 108 

~-       -  (S«venis\    The  character  of  his  eloquence,  10. 

His  exclamation  st  seeing  hfe  books  bum 184 ' 

Castalto.    Reference  to  this  learned  man 97 

Cat.  The  terrible  effect  produced  npon  a  young  lady, 
who  was  told  she  had  eaten  a  cat,  38.    An  attractive 

virtue  attributed  to  thie  animel 39 

Catapult.    Observaticn  upon  this  engine  of  war 1 30 

Catena.  Mention  of  the  punishment  of  this  robber. ...  187 
Cato  the  Eider.  The  firmness  with  which  be  bore 
the  death  of  his  son,  110.  His  economy  and  simpli- 
city. 143.  A  reproaeh  that  he  incurred,  1S0.  An 
insulting  demand  he  made  Scipio,  108.  His  opinion 
as  tn  servants,  180.  A  comparison  of  him  with  Cato 
of  Utica,  38S.  A  saving  of  his  as  to  fools  and  wise  men  420 
Cato  0/  Utiea.  or  Me  Yatmgfr,  Disapproval  ^  hie 
obst:nacy  in  not  altering  defective  laws,  48.  A  remark 
of  Kis  upon  Cicero.  72  Vindication  of  bis  detth,  100. 
The  cottunendatiou  af  him  by  five  L«tin  poets,  lA.   He 


on^t  to  be  taken  for  a  models  107*    Bie 

aleep  jnst  before  he  killed  himaelf,  187.    Bis  reply  to 

thoee  who  tried  to  dieauade  him  from  suicide,  161. 

His  firmncsa  of  principle,  163. 

his  death  and  that  of  negnlue.  101. 

194.    His  iadiflerenee  to  his  wife's  infidelitf 

CatuUoa.    Mention  of  his  poetry 

Caunlane.    A  aingidar  religions  castom  of 
Caui«.    Plato's  opinion  ae  to  fint  caneee, 

goras's  opinion  on  the  eaase  subject. 

Ceeina.    Hie  plan  for  communicating  with  his  family  . 
Celine.    Inetance  of  the  impatience  of  thia  orator.. ... . 

Cemeteries.    The  reason  why  they 

thiekly  frequented  placee 

Cento.    Obecrvationa  on  this  spedes  tf  pMtry. 
Ceremony.    Montaigne's  objeetion  to  it,  80.  m 

npon  the  sukgect. 

Cestiua.    The  treatment  he  experienced  at  the  haada  of 

the  younger  Cieero 

Chabriae.    The  manner  in  whieh  be  loet  the  fruita  of  a 

victory  he  had  obtained 

Chance.    Ita  influenee  in  the  suficoss  of  variona  arte  and 
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scaen( 
Character.    T%e  difllculty  of 

Charillual  His*  inQdflmtion,*S8S.  'ffia  indnlgenee  towards 
wicked  persons 

Charinus.    The  innovations  of  thb  phyeician 

Charixenee.  Hie  acceptance  ef  the  reesaskable  wiU  of 
Eudamidae. ..............•.......•'.•.«••• 

Chariee  V.  of  France.  A  eaying  of  Edward  III.  abo«t 
him,316.    Who  wae  hie  favourite  author 

Chariee  VIII.  of  ftaaee.  Gauee  of  the  facilinr  of  hk 
Italian  conqueeta,  86.  What  eaved  him  at  the  buttle 
of  Fomoua.  ........•.••.•........•...••...•••••*• 

Chariee  IX.  of  Fkanee.  Mention  of  a  eomparieon  ba- 
tween  hie  government  and  that  of  Nero 

Chariee  V.  of  Germany.  His  contempt  lor. the  nench 
army,  88.  His  challeage  of  Francia  1.,  88.  Com- 
mendation of  hie  abdication 

Charondaa.  Hia  mode  of  pnnbhing  eowardiee,  91. 
The  measure  he  took  for  preventmg  incouidinato 
chanaes  in  Us  laws.  40.  Bis  panishment  of  persona 
who  kept  bad  eompany. 

Chasan.    The  manner  of  his  death •• 

Chase.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  thia  diveteion. 

Chastity.    Commendation  of  this  virtue.  ........: 

Chatel.    The  death  of  this  bishop 

Cheloais,  wife  of  Cleombrotos,  king  of  Sparta.  Her 
admirable  conduct  towarde  her  father  and  hnsband  . . 

Cheerfulness,  a  sign  of  wisdom  

Chess.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  game. 

Children.  What  ricee  ehould  be  moot  carefully  checked 
in  them,  14.  The  earliest  tendencies  to  vice 
be  repressed  in  them,  41.  The  eystem  npoe 
the  children  among  the  Lacedemoniana  and  Peniane 
were  brought  up,  67.  Obecrvationa  npon  the  manner 
in  which  ehildren  ebonld  be  educated,  01  ef  eeq. 
The  harm  that  li  done  children  by  being  broaght  1^ 
in  their  parenU'  lap,  08.  F^irther  remaria  upon  their 
early  oonduct,  fft.  ef  mq,  Annrdnte  of  a  Lacedemo- 
nian boy^  100.  Deecription  of  a  monatrons  diild,  SSOl 
Reflections  on  the  reeemblanee  of  children  to  their 
fathers 

ChUo.    Aeaylngofhis. 

China.    A  custom  of  thu  eonntrr 

Chiron.    His  refuaal  of  immortslity 

Chrates.    A  curious  anecdote  about  him 

Chremonidee.  Anecdote  of  Zeno  in  reCerenee  to  tUa 
young  man 471 

Christians.    Who  are  the  completeet  Chrietiane 143 

Cbrysippus  qf  Soloe.  Opinion  of  this  pbiloeopher  aa  to 
ineeet.  46.  Hu  manner  of  filling  hie  boota,  60.  Hia 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  dead  bodice,  91.  Hie  obew 
vation  as  to  dogs,  811.  His  opinion  upon  Dion,  984. 
His  opinion  upon  Plato  and  ArietoUe,  834.  His  opi- 
nion as  to  the  Dirinity.  838.  His  ringuSar  proof  that 
the  soul  is  placed  in  the  heart.  863.  His  opinion  aa 
to  glorv.  889     Anecdote  of  his  servant-maid 619 

Cicero (kf srcus  Tnllius).  His  opinion  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  leisure  and  retirement,  106.  His  exeeeeivu 
desir«  to  be  praised  by  histoHans,  107.  Hie  wondor- 
fiil  eloquence,  109.  Remarksble  anecdote  of  him,  ik. 
Criticism  on  hu  works  and  character,  189*  Hi*  P«»- 
sion  for  glory,  290.    Ahabitof  his 896 

(M.  T.)  the  Younger.    See  Cestine. 

Cimber.    A  saying  of  his  aa  to  the  p*ot  against  C«aar. .   IS0 

Cimon,  the  Athenian  general.  The  honour  be  paid  to 
his  taee-mares 199 

Cippus  {Mama),    Fabulous  anecdote  of  him 36 

Cirility.    Obeervationo  on  this  subject. 98 
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Clandiiui  T.y  Emperor  of  Bome.    A  unKular  ediet  of  his    87 

Clcftothm.  A  —J^g  of  bit.  Aff.  An  oMerration  of  hia 
upon  ants,  SU.  Hu  opinion  ss  to  the  dinnit]r»  S38. 
His  opinion  ss  to  the  soul,  26S.  As  to  the  imivefse, 
S06.    Hisde^th 185 

CIcarchus,  the  LaeeeUntoman  generat.  His  tsctics  ta 
the  bsttle  between  Artasenes  sod  Cyrus 188 

Cleobis  and  Biton.    The  death  of  these  brothers S69 

Clcombrotus  of  Sparta.    8e€  Chelonii. 

ofAmbracea,  The  reason  whj  this  phi- 
losopher killed  himself  ...»   105 

Cleomenes,  1st  King  of  Sparta.  His  t^ieaehery  towards 
the  people  of  Argoe,  11.  His  reply  to  ths  Samian 
ambassadors,  78.    Anecdote  of  him  Mid  an  orator, 

831.    A  saying  of  his  about  Homer 848 

■  II.  ——,    Circumstances  attending  Us  soleide  103 

Climaeidcs.  The  service  to  which  the  women  so  called 
were  put 810 

Clitomachus.    His  opinion  as  ^  truth 881 

CUstheoes.  Bis  reason  for  refuung  his  daaghter  to 
HippoeUdes 878 

Clodia  Lmta.    The  iiua«tioe  done  to  this  Testal 805 

Clodomir.  The  mischance  that  befel  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  excessive  fniy 181 

Clothes.    Observations  upon  their  various  uie VI*    90 

Clovis  I.,  JTinf  of  France,  A  miracle  attending  the 
siege  <^  Angooileme  by  this  prince OO 

Clysters.    Anecdote  of  an  operation  with  this  remedy. .     38 

Coaches.  The  sort  of  equipvge  used  by  the  early  kings 
of  France 417 

Colleges.    Montaigne's  objections  to  them 74 

Comedies.  The  way  in  which  they  were  made  up  in 
Montaisne's  time  188 

Commana.  Reflections  upon  the  disposition  of  men  to 
free  themselves  from  it 88 

Comines.    Criticism  upon  hii  Memoirs 198 

Commorientes.    Reference  to  thii  society 455 

Condemned  persons.  Ancient  laws  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  property Ifl5 

Cotyugal  love  must  be  kept  under  restraint,  as  to  em- 
braces   85,    80 

Conquerors.  Whether  they  should  pursue  their  vic- 
tory to  extremities 181 

Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Gemuinjf.  His  reason  for 
pardoning  Ouelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria 8 

Conscience.  The  laws  ct  are  derived  from  custom,  44. 
Its  irresistible  power 1Q7 

Conspiracy.  Remarks  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
them,  60.  A  ■ingnlar  mode  of  averting  them,  sug- 
gested to  Dionysius  the  Elder 58 

Constancv,  or  firmness,  in  what  it  consists 19 

Constantins  II.,  Empenur  of  Mome.  His  excessive 
haaghtiness 895 

Consular  place,  where  it  was  among  'the  Romans 107 

Contracts.  Observation  of  Montaigne  in  reference  to 
them 494 

Conversation.    The  advantages  of  65,  430 

Cook.  A  curious  specimen  of  a  cook  that  entered  Mon- 
taigne's service   148 

Cordus  {Cremihuu),    The  death  of  this  historian 184 

Corras.    A  decision  of  his  in  a  very  difflcult  case 477 

Corybantes.    Tbeb  religious  fniy 841 

Cossitius  (Litcliu).    His  curious  metamorphoeis 85 

Cossns.  Observation  upon  the  drankenneas  of  this  Prm- 
tor 150 

Cotta  (CalHf-ilMmUHs).  The  reproach  cast  npoo  him 
by  Velleins,  838.  The  absurd  argnmeot  im|mted  to 
him 858 

Cotys  II.,  King  ofThrmee,  The  remarkable  prerauHen 
of  this  prince  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger    478 

III., »    The  double  treachery  exhiUtad  in 

hia  story 807 

Courage.  Extreme  courage  sometimes  pradueea  the 
sameeffscts  as  extreme  fear 145 

Countrjrmen.  Instancee  of  the  firmness  with  which 
certain  peasants  endured  the  Infliction  of  torture,  835. 
Curious  story  of  a  tiiievish  peasant   . .        874 

Cowardice.  Reflections  upon  this  infirmity,  and  its 
ponuhment  in  difllerent  countries  and  periods   91 

Cranans,  King  of  Athens.  The  invention  attributed  to 
him 518 

Crsntor.  His  opinion  as  to  the  insensibility  rseom- 
mended  by  Epicurus,  887  >  uid  as  to  the  endurance 
of  evils  ,...  585 

Crassus  (PuMna  lAeimhu).  His  severity  towards  an 
engineer -. •. ■••••    88 

— — (jf^efaslus).    His  sour  austerity ago 

( J/arcMS  lAeiniuM),  Anecdote  of  a  fish  he  brought 

up,  818.-    His  dishonesty 890 

Crates.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  philosophy,  54.  His  re» 
medy  for  love,  338.    The  singular  means  he  employed 


for  indudng-Hetrodea  to  ehaaga  his  sect,  373.    His 

last  disposju  of  his  money  439 

Creator.    Proof  of  the  existence  of  one  188 

Cretans.  Their  msnner  of  cursing  a  person,  44.  The 
extremihr  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  time  of  siege  187 

Crinas.     His  innovations  in  medicine 857 

Cripples.    Observations  upon  them 479 

CriuUaus.    Reference  to  tne  scales  of  this  philosopher  .  514 

Crocodile;    A  curious  particular  respecting  this  animal .  819 

Croesus,  King  of  Lpdia,    The  story  of  his  quoting  Solon, 

when  led  to  execution,  35.    Anecdote  respecting  his 

son,  35.    The  extmordinsry  food  his  horses  devoured 

near  Sardis,  137*    His  cruel^  towards  a  favourite  of 

his  brother 835 

Cross.  The  use  of  -the  eroie  in  America  before  the  dis- 
covery of  that  country  by  the  Europeans 308 

Cruelty.    Montaigne's  distaste  for  this  vice,  190>    Its 

frequent  occurrence  with  cowardice 381 

Ctcsiphon.    A  strange  proceeding  of  his 505 

Curio.    HIi  singular  want  of  memory 445 

Curiosity.  Superstitions  which  have  arisen  from  this 
vice,  17.    llfte  evils  it  oeeasbns,  78.    Montaigne's 

aversion  to  it 107 

Cnsco.    The  ancient  splendour  of  this  town,  431 ;  and 

of  its  road 483 

Custom.  Its  newer,  40.  Its  effect  on  the  senses,  41 ; 
and  on  opinions  and  manners,  ib.  Account  of  a  num- 
ber of  extraordinary  customs,  48.  The  pr^udice  of 
people  in  fovour  of  the.  custonu  of  their  own  country, 
44.  The  resemblance  and  variance  between  the  cus- 
toms of  different  people   ib. 

Cyneas.    The  excellent  advice  he  gave  ^rrholiB. .......  185 

Cyrenaies.    The  opinion  of  this  sect  on  perceptibility, 

374.    Their  maxim  about  justice   490 

Cyrus  the  Elder.  The  dving  charge  he  left  his  children, 
7.  An  absurd  proceeding  of  his,  p.  The  account  be 
gave  Astyages  of  a  lesson  he  had  received,  58.  His 
treatment. of  his  horses,  130.  The  means  he  em- 
ployed for  procuring  speedy  information,  317.  His 
liberality,  and  anecdote  of  Croeius  in  connection  with 

the  subject,  418.    His  conduct  towards  Panthea 471 

■  the  Younger.  One  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 
himself  to  his  brother  — 

Dahm.    The  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  among  this 

people , 137 

Damindas.    A  rsmsrkable  saying  of  this  Lacedaemonian  I0f 

Damocritus.    His  suicide. 103 

Dandamys.    His  opinion  as  to  submission  to  the  laws. .  967 
Dance.    Observation  upon  the  most  difficult  dances. ...   188 
Darius  I.,  King  of  Pereim,    His  extreme    animooity 
against  the  Athenians,  14.    His  proposition  to  the 

Indians  and  Greeks   44 

Danrat,  or  Dorat.    Opinion  of  this  poet 309 

Deaf  people.    Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  why  persons 

bom  deaf  do  not  spwk a09 

Death.  Whether  it  discharges  us  from  our  obligations, 
18.  Various  reflections  upon  death,  and  Montaigne's 
view  of  it  as  regarded  himself,  80,  ei  oeq.  Other  re- 
flections on  the  subieet.  111.  'Various  accounts  of 
individuals,  and  whole  dtiee,  who  sought  death  to 

avoid  a  miserable  life 103 

Deceit  in  waifsre  condemned 9 

Dedus  Mus.    Bis  devotion  to  his  country 841 

Defeats.    Mention  of  soon  defeats  more  glorious  than 

victoriee gs 

Deformity.    Observations  upon  it 480 

Deification.    Reflections  upon  this  ancient  eeramonv  . .  345 
Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia.    The  complaisance  of  his 

wife  Stratonioe,  98.    Caesar's  conduct  towards  him  . .  319 
Delphi.    Reply  of  this  oracle  to  thoee  who  feared  the 
temple  would  be  pillaged,  47>    The  famous  inscription 

upon  the  temple 498 

Deluge.    Plato's  mention  of  one  87 

Oemades.    A  deddon  of  his  on  a  man  who  charged  too 

much  for  a  foneral 40 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  of  Macedon.  The  enor- 
mous weight  of  his  armour 180 

,  Me  Otommarittn,    His  observation  to  a  party 

of  philosophers   07 

,  lAe  Cjrm'e  pkiloaopher.     A  saying  of  his  as 

toreputation 891 

Democritns,  o/ifMme.  A  saving  of  his,  107-  His  con* 
stent  dieerfuiiices,  141.  His  opinion  as  to  gods, 
beasts,  and  men,  144 ;  as  to  truth,  831.  Anecdote  of 
him,  835.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  33/;  as  to 
the  plurality  of  worids,  843 1  as  to  human  seed,  359 1 
as  tu  naiiual  objects,  374.  Extravagance  attrUmtdl 
to  him , 878 
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Demo{>hon,  Alezmnder'*  motfre  d'hoM.    A  pecnlkrity 

of  hia  coostitatraa 70 

Demosthenes,  the  Atiienian   general.    Ria   defeat  in 

Sidl7,  and  death S84 

^1  the  orator.    A  saying  ofhis 153 

Denisot.    Obsenration  upon  him  180 

Hependenee  on  prinees,  nndcdrable 04 

Derodon,  a  singular  instance  of,  mentioned  by  Margaret 

de  Valois 150 

Diagoras.    A  bitter  reply  of  his  concerning  TotiTO  oflSsr- 

ings.  18.    Bis  avowed  atheism tS8 

Dialectics.    Abuse  of  the  subtleties  of  this  art  .^ 08 

Diana.    The  tortures  inflicted  on  boys  before  the  altar 

of  this  goddess    141 

iMarehus.    Mention  of  a  work  of  his,  31.   A  reproach 

he  made  Plato 8/1 

Dioclesian.    His  abdication  of  the  empire 183 

Diodorus, /A«  Dio/ecJiciafi.  What  caused  his  death  ..  3 
Diogenes  Apolloniatea.  His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity  .  887 
■,  the  Cynic.  His  jeer*  agunst  grammarians,  mu- 
sicians, and  orators,  35.  Two  remarkable  replies  of  his, 
71.  His  way  of  askinor  hia  friends  for  moo^,  88.  His 
contempt  for  mankind,  141.  Hia  reply  to  Speusippns, 
16 1.  His  reply  to  a  priest,  808.  A  saying  of  his  upon 
servitude,  810.  Anecdote  of  him,  878.  His  opinion 
as  to  gto^,  880.  A  sapng  of  his  to  Demoathenes,  SS8. 
Tlte  remedy  he  suggestea  to  Antisthenes,  851.  His 
jest  upon  a  wrestler  turned  physician,  855.  What 
wine  he  liked  beat,  430.    A  quip  passed  upon  him,  470. 

Abozof  the  ear  hegave BIS 

■  ■'■    ■  '  ■  ■  Laertiua.    Montaigne'a  opinion  of  him   100 

Diomedea,  the  Qrammarian,    The  immenae  number  of 

his  worka 487 

Dloraedon.    Hia  noble  conduct  under  an  niguat  aen* 

tence 6 

Dion.    His  hatred  pf  mistrust. 51 

Dionysius  the  Elder.  His  cruelty  to  Phyton,  8.  Hia 
death,  4.  His  ambition  to  be  thought  Mfood  poet,  88. 
The  war-maehioe  he  invented,  130.  The  Importance 
he  attached  to  his  poetry,  807.    His  conduct  to  Phi- 

loxenus  and  Plato,  of  whom  he  was  jealous 480 

. the  Younger.    Hia  conduct  to  a  Syraeusan 

who  had  concealed  treasure 116 

of  Heraclea.    The  effect  of  pain  upon  him.  •  883 

Dioscorides.    Account  of  the  people  of  this  island.  ....   140 

Diversion.    Reflections  upon  tnb  sulqect. 883 

Divination.    The  origin  of  thia  art,  18.    Why  its  abnaa 

should  be  punbheo. 00 

Divines.    A  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  write  history. .    80 
Diviners.   Their  punishment  among  the  Scythians  when 

ther  prophecied  false 00 

Divinity  and  Philosophy  have  a  flngerln  every  pie 85 

Divorce.    The  influence  that  facility  of  divorce  baa  upon 

marriage ., 887 

Dogmatists.    Obserratiotta  upon  thia  aecL 831 

Doga.  Their  attachment  to  their  maateva,  38.  Anecdote 
of  Xantippaa'  dog,  100.  Mention  of  a  nation  that 
Iwd   a  dog  for  a  king,  80fl.    Variona  aneedotea  of 

dogs,  815»  818.    Noble  conduct  of  an  Indian  dog 880 

Domitius  (Lucius).    His  siueide 883 

Donations.    The  reason  why  le^alatora  have  forbidden 

donationa  between  man  and  wife.  81 

Dordogne.  The  swelling  of  this  river  in  Montaigne's 

time 88 

Dowry.    The  inconvenienee  of  having  a  large  dowry 

with  a  wife 181 

Dean  of  St.  Hilary.    Singular  proceeding  of  hia. 170 

Dragon.    Mention  of  one  of  theae  fabulona  monatera  . .  810 

Dreama.    Reflectiona  on  dreama 310 

Dreus.    DetaUa  of  the  battle  of  Dreux 137 

Drinking— the  best  pleaaure  an  dd  man  ia  capable  of 

enjoying 158 

DruHa  uaed  to  aeaaoc  meat ufl 

Druids.    Their  doctrine  as  to  the  soul 108 

Drunkenness;  a  brutish,  stupid  vice,  Ififl.  Observations 

on  the  aubject,  ib.  et  mtq, 
Drusua  (Marcus- Livius).  A  flne  laying  of  this  tribune. .  873 
Duels.    Wise  reflections  on  the  subieet  of  them 388 

E. 

Ears.    Theophrastns'  opinion  Tespeeting  them 878 

Education.  Commendation  of  that  of  toe  ancient  Per- 
sians and  Lacedemonians,  57*  Reflectiona  on  the 
subject  at  length,  flO  et  §eq. 

Edward  1st  of  England.  His  singular  dying  commands 
to  his  son fl 

IIL .    His  delicate  motive  tor  not  aa- 

sisting  his  son  at  the  battle  of  Creey 190 

'  Prince  of  Wales ;  what  it  was  Induced  him  to 
pardon  the  LAmosins 1 


Egmoot    See  Alva. 

Egyvt.  A  law  of  this  country  aa  to  phyaidans,  3SC 
The  oath  taken  by  the  jndgea  there 867 

Enrptiana.  Two  cuatoma  of  theira  at  their  feaata,  89, 8O1 
A  remarit  upon  their  akulla,  08.  Their  eurioua  man- 
ner of  saertfldng  to  the  deity,  107.  Their  belief  ia 
the  metempsydiosis,  108;  £zplanation  as  to  tbdr 
worakip,  100.  Their  respect  for  certain  animala,  tfr. 
The  aiienee  they  maintained  as  to  the  origin  of  their 
goda,  830.  The  doctrine  of  thcirprieats  asto  tbedun- 
non  of  the  world,  8fl7.  Their  tendency  to  theft,  833. 
A  custom  of  their  women  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  . .  800 

Elephant.  In  some  countries  this  animal  was  itautsd 
aa  the  ezdusive  eouipage  of  princes,  IS/.  Desteritj 
of  one  of  King  rorus'  elepbants,  811.  Elephanta* 
trained  as  actors,  818.  Others  trained  to  war,  SIS. 
The  extraordinary  attachment  of  an  elephant,  81fl. 
Aneedote  of  anotoCT  elephant % 8M 

Bloquenea.  What  sort  ot  eloquence  rsapcctivdy  beflta 
the  preacher  and  the  advocate,  IS.  Disapproval  of  aa 
ambitious  sort  of  doquence,  78*  Instances  of  persona 
who  have  attained  rank  and  power  bv  their  eloqueoee, 
148.  The  period  when  moot  it  flourished  at  Rome,  »A. 

Emerepes.    His  severity  towards  the  musician  Ph^nia.    46 

Emmanuel,  kimr  0/  Portugal'    Hia  cruelty  to  the  Jewa.  ]  IS 

Empedodes.    His  opinion  aa  to  the  Divinity 930 

Enghien,  Franda,  count  d*.  Hia  attempt  at  ainddo 
during  the  battie  of  CeriaoUea ifltt 

Ensign.  The  singular  effects  of  fear  upon  an  ensign  at 
the  siege  of  Rome,  84.    The  story  of  another  ensign.  •    i4. 

Epaminondas.  His  brave  deportment  before  his  jo4|tea« 
8.  A  saying  of  his,  80.  Anecdote  of  him,  80.  Mon- 
taigne's opinion  of  him *.  S49 

Epicbanls.    Bis  Arm  endurance  of  torture 

Epicharmus.  His  opinion  as  to  the  judgment,  08.  A 
singular  notion  of  nis 

Epicurus.  His  direction  as  to  the  future,  5.  Epicnma 
and  Seneca  compared  with  (Scero  and  Pliny.  180. 
His  afiiBctation  of  contending  successfully  agaiaot 
pain,  150.  His  sonree  of  consolation  in  tiie  angniah 
of  a  painful  death,  184.  The  incorrectness  of  tba 
explanations  given  <^  several  of  his  principles,  iga. 
Contrast  between  his-  theory  and  his  practice,  190* 
Hia  reason  for  reacting  ((uotations  from  his  writinga, 
833.  His  reason  for  being  rather  obscure,  834.  Hia 
opinion  aa  to  the  Divinity,  838;  and  aa  to  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  843.  Hie  reproach  he  cast  upon  the  Stoica, 
844.  His  opinion  as  to  human  seed,  850.  and  aa  to 
laws,  800.  A  singular  idea  of  his,  8O7.  Reflectiona 
on  one  of  his  ptindples,  880.  His  letter  to  Herma- 
chus.  ib.  His  will.  it.  Hu  adrice  as  to  grief,  38S. 
A  maxim  of  hia,  4lO.    Hia  frugal  mode  of  liring 4ftS 

Epicureans.  The  opinion  of  thia  aect  aa  to  truth,  831. 
Thdr  system  of  atoms,  853.  Their  olqection  to  tba 
metamcnphoria. ^ SS0 

Eplmenidea.  Hie  long  deep  he  had,  187*  Hia  peculiar 
divining  faculty,  330.    Wnat  he  lived  upon fti7 

Equicola.    Mentum  of  thia  author 4^4 

Eroa,  Cicero'a  alave.  The  circumataooe  that  procured 
him  hia  liberty 109 

Erootratua.    His  mistaken  ambition 

Essenians.  The  strange  aversion  of  this  people  for  pro- 
pagation  

Estissae,  Madame  d*.  Eulogium  of  her  maternal 
aJTection 1 76 

Estree  (the  Seigneur  d').  Carious  aneedote  about  hina 
and  the  Sieur  de  Liques    ^ 

Ethiopians.  A  consideration  of  theirs  in  the  choice  of 
•  kmp 999 

Eudamidae.    His  remarkable  will,  88.    A  saying  of  hia  351 

Eudemonidas.  A  saying  of  his  in  reference  to  Zeno- 
cratea ss6 

Eudoxua.    Reflectiona  upon  a  wUh  of  his S30 

Eumenes.  The  noble  conduct  of  this  general  at  tbe 
siege  of  Nora 10 

Evil.    What  it  is,  and  how  it  concerns  us in 

Experience.    Detailed  Reflections  on  this  subject 

Eyes.    The  language  of. the  eyes 

F 

Fabius-Masdmus  Rallianua.   A  stnlagem  of  this 
against  the  Samnites 

Ctmetator.    The  patience  with  akieh 

he  endured  vulgar  slander  and  abuse 

Face.  The  movemeata  of  the  free  discover  our  secret 
thoughts,  37.  Observations  upon  different  kinds  of 
faces  .491 

Fashions.  The  fashioo  of  the  time  diould  be  conformed 
to 

Fatality.    ReflcetiMU  on  this  aulgect 
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Father.    Obierratlon  opon  tlie  om  of  this  appeUation. .   1/9 
Fath«n.    What  ahould  be  the  eondoet  of  fathen,  when 

grown  old,  to  their  children... «■...   170 

Patua.    Her  extreme  modeatj. ••••  401 

Faur  (Guy  du).    CommeDdation  of  him 44S 

Fauatioa.    Beflection  oa  the  mecbla  etruck  ia  honour  uf 

thia  bad  woman S4A 

Favorinua.   Hia  reason  for  giving  way  to  Auguatna,  410. 

Opinion  of  his  upon  feasts <10 

Fear.     Variooa   reflectiona   upon  the   effects   of  this 

maladT SS,S4 

Feet.    A  curious  instance  of  the  feet  doing  the  oiBee  of 

the  hands 41 

Fencing.    Observations  on  this  art SS3 

Feraules.    Hia  contempt  for  riches 110 

Ferdinand  V.    A  wise  precahtion  of  his  concerning  the 

colonies  about  to  be  estidilished  in  the  Indies 404 

Ficinua.    Mention  of  this  author 404 

Fimbria.    Death  of  this  Roman S84 

Fioraventi.    The  innovationa  of  this  physician SA7 

Firmus.    A  peculiar  equipage  used  bj  him 417 

Fish.    The  honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Roman 

gastronomes,  and  Montaigne's  own  preference  for  it. .   130 
Flaminius  {Tihu  Quinttu).    What  the  Greeks  said  of 

his  army.  87.    His  nnseasonable  devotion  836 

Flora.    Her  mode  of  making  Pompey  feel  her  love,  i86. 

Her  dutinguished  taste  as  to  her  lovers 881 

Florentines.     Their   honourable  conduct  m  war,    10. 

Singular  enthusiasm  of  two  Florentine  monks 890 

Foiz  ( Gwtttm  de).    What  occasioned  his  death •   181 

{Paul  de).    Commendation  of  him 468 

{FrancU).     Praise  oi  his  writings. Ol 

Polly.    Reflections  upon  folly 484 

Fortune.  Striking  instance  of  the  vieissitndes  of  for« 
tune,  38.  Sometimes  it  acts  by  the  rule  of  reaaon,  06. 
The  tricks  she  plays  us,  ib.  Further  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  fortune,  07.    In  what  way  her  faTours  are  a 

good 188 

Fox.    The  use  the  Thraciana  made  of  this  animal. .'....  810 
Francis  I.  of  France.    The  manner  in  which  he  non- 
plussed  Francis  Tavema,   15.     His   interview  with 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  30.    His  reasons  for  awaiting 
Charlea  V.  in  his  own  territories,  188.    Hia  patronage 

of  literature,  199.    A  curious  anecdote  of  him  887 

Franks.    Their  invasion  of  Gaul 8I7 

Frauget  (the  Sieur  de).    The  manner  ia  which  hia 

cowardice  was  punished 33 

French.  The  former  manner  of  fighting  among  the 
Freoeh,  188.  The  exceasive  instability  of  the  fiuhions 
among  them,  \%i.  A  custom  of  the  French  women 
in  Montaigne's  time,  16.  Tlie  absurd  use  of  Roman 
titles  among  them,  143.  Their  manner  of  drinking, 
157.     Their  high  estimation  of  valour,  175.     Their 

eternal  lying,  311.    Their  quarrelsomeness 388 

Friendship.    Description  of  tnat  between  La  BoCtie  and 

Montaigne,  and  reflections  on  the  subject 7%et  teq. 

Froissart.    Criticisms  upon  him 101 

Fulk,  Count  of  Anjnu.    His  pious  mission  to  Jerusalem  uO 
Fulritts-Flaecus  {Quinhu).    A  stratagem  he  employed 
against  the  Celtiberiaas,  187.    His  emelty  to  the  dti- 

seasofCapoa • 165 

,  the  senator.    The  death  of  this  favourite  of 

Augustus  and  his  wife  l64 

Centnmalos  (CiieiiM).   The  punishment  of  hia 


soldiers  for  cowardice    • 33 

Funerala     Observations  upon  them 7 

Fkiture.  BeflectJona  aa  to  onr  consideration  of  the  futnw     5 


G. 

Galba  (PuhUut  SulpMut),   The  remark  hia  tmy  dx«ir 

fkom  King  Philip ,.     gy 

,  a  Roman  knight.  Bb  complaisance  lo  Mieoenas  401 

,  {ServluM  SmtpieiuM)  emperor  of  Rome.    Hia  sin* 

Slar  taste  in  his  amours,  414.    An  honourable  anee- 
le  of  htm,  417.    A  saying  of  hia  remarked  upon  . .  437 

Gallio  (/imfM).    Has  joyous  exUe .V.....     86 

Oallns  (Cornelius),  theprmtpr.    His  singular  death  38 

(ConaeltM#),  tke  poet.    Obeervation  on  his  style.  404 

{ViMm),  the  orator.  The  way  in  which  he  be- 
came mad 34 

Oamea.  Observattoa  upon  the  gamee  of  ehiUren,  41. 
An  Ingeniotts  game  played  by  Montaigne's  fiuailjr, 
144.     Montaigne's  reason  for  leaviag  off  games  of 

chance  «« 470 

Gaols.  A  custom  of  theurs.  188.  Their  abetiaence  Aom 
women,  up  to  a  certain  age.  178.  A  custom  of  theirs 
as  to  their  male  children,  181.  Their  cumbersome  ar- 
mour, 189.    Their  opinion  as  to  the  soul ipg 

Gaseona.  Their  skill  in  borsemanahip.  186.  Their  addie* 

tion  to  theft,  177.    Mention  of  their  idiom 308 

Gasa.    Balereace  to  hie  Greek  Grammar    67 


Geeee.    The  care  the  Romaos  took  of  these  birds,  100. 

The  extraordinary  amour  of  a  p;oosc 8I6 

Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,    His  dishonouraUe  eonduct     865 
Genorals.    Whether  they' should  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  battle 133 

Generation.     In  what  li|[ht  Socratea  regarded  it,  88. 

Observations  on  the  auh^ect 315,  850 

Genoa.    Mention  of  the siece  of 11 

Gentleman.  The  independent  condition  of  country- 
men in  France  in  Montaigne's  time 184 

Gerard.    Mention  of  this  assassin 329 

Germain,  Mary.    The  sin^ar  story  of  this  person  ....     35 
Oermaoicus.    A  curious  circumstance  that  happened  in 

one  of  hu  wars   34 

Germans.  Thrir  setf. possession  when  drunk,  156.  Their 
indifference  as  to  the  quality  of  their  wine,  157.  Their 
custom  of  drinking  after  their  meala,  168.  Observa- 
tions respecting  them 100 

Oervais  (St.)  and  St.  Protaia.    Miradea  attributed  to 

their  reliques 77 

Geta,  the  Roman  emperor.    Hu  singular  mode  of  dia- 

tribttting  the  dishes  at  a  feast. ^. . .   188 

Geta.    Their  belief  of  their  immortality 34 1 

Gipsev-womea.    The  ease  with  which  they  lay  in 115 

Giraldus.    His  miserable  end ^ 07 

Gladiatora.    Observations  upon  their  eombata 818 

Glory.    lu  incompatibility  with  tranquilUty,  I07.    The 

futility  of  the  passion  for  glory 110 

Goat.    The  use  of  this  animal  in  suckling  children,  183. 

Story  of  a  go9t  that  was  afflicted  with  the  stone 860 

God.  The  respect  we  should  always  have  for  his.  very 
name,  147.  The  reaaon  mhj  the  term  virtuous  does 
not  apply  to  him,  103.  The  imperfect  idea  we  form  of 
him,  380*  What  opinion  Montaigne  moot  inclined 
to,  among  thooe  which  give  Ood  a  body,  837.  1'he 
opinions  of  variooa  philosophers  and  nations  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  ib. 
Gold-  The  use  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  Mexicans.  433 

Goniaga  (Ludovieo).    His  reinaritable  death 38 

Good.  The  idea  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  good  and 
eril,  15.  The  influence  of  opinion  both  on  the  one 
and  the  other,  110.    The  innnite  varied  of  opinions 

ae  to  man's  sovereign  good 370 

Goodness.  The  distinction  between  goodneae  and  rirtue.  195 
Goths.    The  reaaon  why  they  preserved  the  librariea  in 
Greece.  .•..•...••......••.••.....■••.......•.•...••  58 

Goumay  (Mademoiselle  de).    Enlogium  of  her 300 

Gout.  A  jest  of  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  this  disorder, 
8.    The  wajr  in  which  Serriua  the  grammarian  sought 

to  remove  his  goot. 16O 

Govea  (Andrew).    Commendation  of  him 75 

Government.    What  Is  the  best  government. 44*i 

Goto.    Tr^ical  circumstance  in  the  siege  of  this  island.  163 
Gracchna  {Titue  Semfromhu),    The  rapid  journey  he 

made 817 

(Tberhia),    The  amallness  of  the  sum  allowed 

him  for  his  expensee  when  on  the  public  service,  143. 
A  curious  plan  adopted  by  him  when  haranguing  the 

people 378 

Grammarians.    The  jaijpn  they  use 143 

Granius-  Petronius.    His  magnani  moos  death 843 

•Silvanus.    His  reason  for  killing  himself. ....  164 

Great  men,  should  not  seek  praise  for  common  things, 
108.    Ought  to  conceal  their  faults  more  carefully 

than  others. 134 

Greatness.    ObservationB  on  thia  aubjeet 484 

Greeks.    Their  idea  of  panie  tentora,  34.    The  oath  they 

took  in  the  Median  war.   111 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope.  Hia  laudable  taste  far  improving 
the  cities  and  roada  of  the  papal  atatee,  417.  His 
alteration  of  the  calendar  commented  upon ....  468  &  475 

Grouchi  (Niekolae  de).    Mention  of  thia  writer. 74 

Guasto,  the  Marqaia.    The  danger  he  was  in  before  the 

ci^  of  Arlee lO 

Ouercnte  (William).    Mention  of  this  writer 74 

Gueedin.    A  remarkable  circumstance  attending  Ua 

death........ 6 

Guevara  (Antonio  de),  bish<^  of  Modooedo.    Opinion 

of  thia  writer 136 

Goieeiardini.    Criticiam  on  thia  historian 108 

Onide-flah.    A  carious  circumstance  connected  with  it.  3iO 
Guise  (Frands,  dnke  of).    Instance  of  the  clemency  of 

this  prinee 48 

Gygea,  ling  of  Lydia.    Bis  magic  ring.   303 

GyaippuB,  the  Laeedhnonioa  gemeral.  His  war-drees.  . .   133 
Gymnoeophiste.    A  barbarous  coetom  of  theira. 8*i8 

H. 

Halcvoa.    Aceonnt  of  thb  Mrd. 380 

Hands.  The  various  feelings  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
presalag 307 
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Handkerchief.  Jest  of  a  French  gendemen  on  the  lue 
of  handkcrehieb 41 

Hannibml.  A  remarkable  drennMtaoce  attending  the 
firat  battle  he  won  against  the  Roman*,  S4.  The 
manner  in  which  he  marched  at  the  head  ai  hie  id- 
diert,  Q6.  The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  an 
adTintage  over  the  Romans 98 

Happtneas.    Reflections  on  this  subject SS 

Harmony,  of  the  apheres ;  the  opinion^  of  tome  philoao- 
phers  on  this  subject 40 

Head.  The  various  feeling*  vkd  wishes  which  its  move- 
ments can  express 907 

Health ;  how  great  a  blessing  it  is S99 

Uegesias ;  the  answer  he  got  from  Diogenes,  71*  A 
maxim  of  his.  141.  His  opinion  aa  to  our  life  and 
death,  101.    Amazimofhis , 434 

fleliodoruB,  bi>hop  of  Trieca.  The  aacrifloe  be  made  in 
fevour  of  his  romance. 18S 

Heliogabalus,  emperor  of  Rome,  The  singular  place  in 
which  he  was  assassinated,  04.  The  eUborate  prepa- 
rations-he made  for  killing  himsdf,  284.  The  curious 
equipagea  in  which,  at  different  times,  he  rode  through 
Rome... 417 

Henry  III.  of  France.  A  proof  of  devotion  he  reoeived 
from  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  Poland 115 

Henry  IV.  <rf  England.  The  challenge  he  reeehred  from 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans 

Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  treacherooa  conduct  of 
this  prince 18 

Heracleon.  The  reply  of  this  phUoeopher  to  the  gram* 
marian  Demetrius  .,.,..... 07 

Heraclides.  The  uncertainty  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
Divinity S38 

Heraclitus  o/Sphenu,  His  reply  to  the  Ephesians,  M. 
His  sorrowful  humour,  and  Uontai^e's  opinion  on 
I  he  subject,  141.  The  surname  hu  style  procured 
him,  S34.  A  singular  notion  of  his  as  to  natural  ob- 
jects, S73.    A  quip  upon  his  writings 496 

Heretics.  A  reason  why  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  capital  punishments SI 

Berillus,  of  Chalcedonia.    His  opinion  as  to  learning  . .   199 

Herophiltts,  of  Chalcedonia.  His  opinion  as  to  the  canse 
of  diseases 859 

Hesiod.  The  manner  in  which  his  murderers  were  dis- 
covered   818 

Hesperius.    A  miracle  attributed  to  him 77 

Hicro  I.,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  difBcult  question  he  put 
to  Simonides,  314.  A  saying  of  his  about  Homer,  348. 
The  rare  simplicity  of  his  wife 401 

Hilary,  St.  Remark  upon  the  miracles  attributed  to  his 
reliques  by  Bouchet. 77 

Himbcrcourt  (le  Sicur  d').  An  ingenious  stratagem  of 
his 383 

Htpparchia.  The  terms  on  which  she  was  received 
among  her  husband.  Crates',  sect.     .- •  973 

Hippies  of  Elis ;  his  care  to  learn  the  commonest  things.  448 

H  ippocrates.    The  impulse  he  first  gave  physic 357 

Hippomachus.    A  saying  of  his  as  to  wrestlers 380 

Historians.    The  quslities  they  should  possess 88 

History.  The  importance,  in  reading  histories,  of  know- 
ing what  was  toe  profession  of  their  author,  99.  What 
professions  ought  not  to  write  histoiy,  39.  Mon- 
taigne's predilection  for  history,  69>  What  are  the 
best  histories I91 

Hoc.  The  quarrels  that  have  sprung  from  the  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  this  syllable   944 

Homer.  The  nuQuber  of  servants  he  kept,  143.  The 
infinity  of  ideas  he  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
have  originated,  974.  Criticism  on  hu  writings 847 

Honour.  The  discrepancy  between  the  laws  w  justice 
and  those  of  honour,  45.    Refiections  on  this  sulyect    I19 

Honour,  Woman  of.  Observation  on  this  expression  . .   175 

Honoritts,  Pope.  A  curious  circumstance  related  of  hin.    77 

Horace.  Mention  of  this  poet,  I87.  Observation  on 
hU  style 404 

Horses.  Reflections  upon  the  war-horses  in  use  smong 
different  nations,  134.  The  inconvenience  of  fighting 
on  horseback,  I35t  The  opinion  that  the  American 
Indians  had  of  the  first  horses  they  saw,  137.  Va- 
rious anecdotes  connected  with  horses,  183  ei  teq.  The 
establishment  fo  post-horses  among  the  Persians  and 
Romans 817 

Hortensius  (Quintus).   An  act  of  dishonesty  on  his  part.  998 

Hospital  (Michel  de).     Mention  of  him  as  a  poet 8O9 

Hyperides.     His  answer  to  the  Athenians  365 

Hyposphagma.    The  singular  effect  of  this  disease  ....  979 


I  Igaatfos.  faiher  and  mm.    The  remarkable  death  of 
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Idols.    The  sanguinary  worship  of  idols  in  the  new 
world 
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Ignorance.    Reileetions  on  this  snlyect 145 

Imagination.  The  various  effects  of,  on  all  creatures, 
with  some  extraordinary  cxamplee,  34  et  »eq.  Farther 
observations  on  this  subjeeti  990.  Its  infloence  on 
the  language  of  writers         

Immortality.  Various  <^Mervations  uid  opinions  on  the 
immortsli^  of  the  soul,  954  et  eeq. 

Imposture,  what  is  the  true  field  of  imposture  

Impotence.  Observations  on  this  subject ;  with  a  curi- 
ous story 

Incense.    The  origin  of  its  use  in  churches 

Inconsistency  of  man.   Reflections  <m  this  sulgect. .  43, 

Indathyrses.     His  reply  to  Darius 

Indians  (South  American).  Details  as  to  their  chsneter 
and  manners  when  discovered,  88  etteq,  and  490 

Inequality.   The  ine<|uaUty  that  exists  among  men .... 

Inhumanity.    Montaigne's  opiniim  on  this  nee 

Invention  Uiegrcat  test  of  poetry 

Iphicrates.    Tbe  answer  of  this  general  to  an  orator.... 

Iphigenia.  Remark  upon  a  picture  representing  her 
eaoiflce 

Isabelle,  Queen  of  England.  How  sIm  was  aided  hf 
diance  in  her  deecent  on  England    

Ischolaa.  His  gallant  defence  ^  a  pass  against  the 
Arcadians 

Ismenias.  The  cause  of  the  wifiivouraUe  opinion  An- 
tisthenes  had  of  this  person • 

Isoerates.    A  saying  of  his  about  the  city  of  Ath^ .... 

Italians.  Their  mode  of  taking  the  baths,  359.  Obser- 
vations upon  their  mode  of  making  love 

Italy.  Observations  upon  the  men  and  women  of  that 
country,  and  upon  their  marriages 

J. 

Jacob.    The  extreme  complaisance  of  his  wives 

James  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Naples.    The  singolariy 

mean  equipage  he  had 

Jaropol.     His  perfidv  and  cruelty 

Jason  of  Pberea.    The  singular  way  in  which  he  was 

cured  of  an  imposthume 

Jealousy.    Reflections  on  this  malady 

Jews.    Their  cruel  treatment  by  the  Kings  of  Castiitt 

and  Portugal,  1 19.    Their  religious  seal,  tA. 

Joachim  of  Celico.    His  book  of  prophecies 

Johannes  Secundus.    Mention  of  this  poet •«..... 

John  I.,  King  of  CaatUt.    A  circumstance  connected 

with  his  defeat  at  Juberoth 

0/  Anairia.    Mention  of  the  great  naval  victiwj  he 

^ned  over  the  Turks 

Joinville.    Reference  to  his  Memoirs 

Josephus.    The  good  fortune  that  induced  him  to  resist 

the  advice  given  him  to  kill  himself 

Judgment.    Observation  on  judgment  and  memorr,  is. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  tbe  judgment,  93.    The  jody. 

ment  is  active  in  everything,  140.    llie  uncertainty  of 

the  judgment 

Judges.    Observatiims  upon  the  venality  of  their  office  . 
Julian,  tbe  Emperor.    The  punishment  he  inflieted  on 

cowards,  91.    Ris  reply  to  his  courtiers,  195.     Nobla 

vindication  of  this  great  man 

Junta,  wife  of  Scribomenus.    The  reproach  made  ha  by 

Arria 

Jupiter.    The  reason  why  he  is  represented  by  the  pt>ete 

as  disguising  himself  when  engaged  in  amours. ..... 

Justice,  the  great  ingredient  in  ruyal  virtue 

Justus  Upstus.     Mention  of  a  work  of  this  writer,  tfn. 

Commendation  of  him  I ,. 

K. 

Karenty.    A  aingular  circumstance  attached  to  this  pLaee  442 
Kings.    Their  sctions  should  be  canvaased  after  death, 

5.    Reflections  upon  their  chvacter  and  eondiiioik. 

199  et  eeq, 
KisacA.    Reflections  upon  them  as  a  form  of  salittaUoa    40% 

Kitchen.    Description  of  the  Roman  kitchens 1  ^9 

Knowledge,  is  01  no  avail  without  judgment,  56.     To 

what  use  it  should  be  applied ,.    ti> 

L. 

LaUenus.    His  singular  suiride .. 

Lacedemonians.  Their  ceremony  at  the  interment  of 
their  kings,  0.  A  stratagem  tbey  made  use  of  at  tbe 
battle  of  Platsea,  19.  A  remark  concerning  their 
education,  57.  Manner  in  which  their  women  cndtir«Hl 
pain,  114.  Their  heretical  prayer,  269.  The  re««on 
why  they  sacrificed  to  tbe  mubes  before  a  battle. 
Their  notification  to  Anlipater,  867.  A  singular 
torn  of  theirs ..    «^ 
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LftdkUtti,  Kktg  of  NapUM,    Hii  romaalk  death  338 

LahoBtaa.    A  eonoiu  and  inatnietiTe  story  about  this 

plaee 8fl0 

Laaguaga.    Obierratioiu  on  the  ■tody  of  languafes  . .     73 

LaufenCina.    The  ttorj  of  thia  peiwm S46 

Lawt.  The  abeurdity  of  requtrina  people  to  act  upon 
laws  written  in  a  laagiuage  they  do  not  nndentand,  46. 
Duerepancjr  between  the  laws  of  honour  and  those  of 
justice,  ib.  Laws  should  not  be  too  readily  changed. 
40.  The  defect  of  sumptuary  laws.  1S5.  Thit  reserve 
enjoined  by  Plato  m  to  the  ctvil  laws,  140.  Remarks 
upon  the  defects  of  certain  laws  regarding  the  age  at 
which  persons  might  hold  oflees,  Ul.  Obserrationa 
upon  the  law  of  succession,  ISSt  Reference  to  the 
Sjdique  law,  <6.  The  necessity  of  laws,  l6l.  Th« 
constant  dianges  to  which  laws  aie  subject,  syo. 
Whether  natund  laws  are  unchangeable,  971.    Th« 

mulUpUcity  of  laws   408 

Learning.  Whether  it  is  absoltttely  necessary,  57.  It 
was  but  little  cnltiTaCed  in  Prance  in  Montaigne's 
time,  ih.  Its  utility  when  of  a  sound  efaafaeter . . .  6l,  109 
Legislators.    The  means  employed  by  all  legialalon  to 

'  ittons  


pve  credit  to  their  institui 
Lrclius  Salens.    His  noble  friendship  for  Sdpio 


844 


Hia  book  of  predic 


Mention  of  hia 


18 

5 


190 
417 


Leo  IV.,  EmpercT  ^f  Me  Sa$i, 

tiOQS 

,  BicAop  o/  Home,  or  JnUpope, 

death 

X.,  Pope.    The  oecaaion  of  his  death 

ofJttdah.    Mention  of  this  author  404 

Leonidas  I . ,  King  ^  Sparta,   His  defeat  at  Thermopyba 

more  glorious  than  most  rictories 09 

Leonora  de  Montaigne.    Reference  to  her 177t  30< 

Lepers.    The  efTectual  cure  that  Tamerlane  uaed  to  ad- 
minister to  them 8A1 

Lcpidus.    A  remaxkaible  dicumstanee  connected  with 

this  fsmllT 853 

' (Marena  Auiulhu),  Fom^fem  Mturimm,    Hia 

directions  as  to  his  funeral  .' » 7 

—      -  (Maicus  Amilios),  fkiker  of  Me  Trimmoir. 

The  cause  of  his  death 800 

(Quinttts  JBmilios).    The  cause  of  hia  death  . .  98 

Letters  (Epistolary).    Obacrratioaa  on  thoee  of  Cicero 

and  Pliny,  108.    Praise  of  thoee  <tf  Epicurus  and 

Seneca,  100.     Montaigne's  account  of  himadf  aa  a 

letter  writer,  <A. 
Leva  {Aniondo  de).    His  eztnetdinary  devotion  to  the 

■lory  of  Charies  V 

Liberali^.    Obeervations  upon  liberality  in  reCereDce  to 

kings 

Liberty.    Wherein  true  liberty  consists 484 

Lieiniua  (Caina  Flavins  Valeriabns),  Emperor  of  Homo. 

His  hatred  Ux  learning 998 

Ligny.    Mention  of  the  siege  of. 11 

Literature,  but  little  cultivated  in  Ftanee  in  Montaigne's 

time,  57.    Its  true  value  01 

Uria,  wife  of  Augustus.    Her  excellent  advice  to  h«r 

buUkand,  40.    Her  complaisance  to  her  huaband  ....     09 

Logic.    Montaigne's  opimon  of  it. 490 

Lord's  Prayer.    Commendation  of  this  prayer 147 

Lorraine  (CAortet,  Cardinal  de).    Menaon  of  a  corn- 

parisnn  between  him  and  Seneca  334 

Lcmis  IX.,  King  of  France.    Austerity  of  this  monarch, 

110     Instance  of  his  prudence 901 

XI., .    One  of  the  main  principles  he 

acted  upon,  51.    A  favourite  maxim  of  his 309 

Lo?e.    The  opinion  of  Soemtes  on  thia  subject,  38. 

Reflections  on  this  passion  337,  405 

Luean.    The  manner  of  this  poet's  death,  184.    Mon- 
taigne's liking  for  him 187 

Lttcreiins.     Mention  of  this  poet 188 

Lucullns  (LwcJM-L^cMns).    Reference  to  the  mode  by 

which  ho  became  a  great  leader,  55.    His  war  dress, 

139.    His  eloquence,  149.    A  re|dy  made  him  by  one 

of  his  soldiers,  153.    His  victory  over  TIgranes,  185. 

Further  reference  to  this  victory 349 

Lutatius  (Cala/iu).    The  noble  conduct  of  this  consul 

towards  his  army ISO 

Luther.  Reference  to  the  0mt  suecesa  of  his  doctrines  900 
Lybia.  A  custom  sidd  to  be  in  use  in  this  country  ....  183 
Lybians.    A  custom  of  thb  people  vrith  reference  to 

their  health « 354 

Lyeas.    Hia  dissatiafectioD  with  thoee  who  had  cured 

him  of  a  pleasant  delusion 997 

Lycisctts.    His  treachery  towards  the  Orehomenians  .. .  399 

Lycon.    The  charge  he  left  reapeeting  his  funeral 7 

Lyeurgus,  the  Athenian  orator.    The  public  estimation 

in  which  he  waahdd 447 

Ljeuifua,  ike  Sparimm  legielmtor.    His  reason  for  hav. 

ia^  cemeteries  placed  amidst  the  habitatione  of  the 

Iifuig,88.    lUosacriflMahimMlitotftsiifaiiMdora* 


tion  of  hie  laws,  40.  Commendation  of  his  form  of 
government,  57.  The  plainness  of  dress  he  enjoined 
his  soldiers,  139.  Opinion  aa  to  his  banishing  lettcra 
from  his  polity,  998.  His  regulation  as  to  the  em- 
braeee  of  mamed  people,  980.  Motive  of  his  system 
of  making  the  Helots  drunk 818 

Lying.  Lius  should  have  good  memories,  18.  Reflec- 
tions upon  this  detestable  vice,  14.  The  distinction 
of  grammarians  between  an  untruth  and  a  lie,  ib, 

Lyncestee.    The  occasion  of  his  death 445 

I^rre.  The  plan  adopted  by  a  teacher  of  the  lyre  to 
form  the  ear  and  taste  of  his  pupils 497 

Lysander.  A  war  maxim  of  this  general,  10.  An  expo- 
dient  adopted  in  his  fevour  by  the  Lacedmmonians, 
48.    Asayingofhis 811 

Lysias.  Mention  of  the  speech  he  had  prepared  in 
fevour  of  Socntes 488 

Lysinuehus,  King  o/Maeedou.  The  reply  he  received 
from Theodorus,  111.  Anecdote  of  his  do^  Hyreanua, 
915.    The  wise  reply  ho  received  f^omPhilippidaa...  800 

M. 

Maehiaviem.    Mention  of  thia  writer   300 

Macon  (the  Biahop  ol).  Mention  of  hia  conduct  as  an 
ambaaaador 83 

Magpie.    Curioua  account  of  a  magpie  at  Roma 919 

Mahomet,  the  prophet.  Hia  law  aa  to  learning,  998. 
Opinion  aa  to  his  paradise  930 

II.,  Emperor  of  the  Tarka.  Hia  two  predomi- 
nant oaasions,  338.  His  letter  to  Pins  II.,  348.  A 
horrible  picee  of  cruelty  in  him 308 

Mahometans.  Their  contempt  for  oratory,  149.  Their 
relicioua  fury 941 

Malady.  Mention  of  three  sorts  of  maladies  which 
Pliny  deemed  unbearable,  109.  The  cause  of  many 
of  our  maladies,  995.  Suggestions  aa  to  the  treat- 
mentof  them 800 

Mamelukes.    The  excellence  of  their  horses 134 

Mamertines.  The  cause  of  the  pardon  Pompey  ac- 
corded them 0 

Man.  A  variable  animal  9.  Hia  tendency  to  slip  the 
collar  of  command,  93.  What  is  the  test  of  his 
happiness  here  below,  95.  A  miserable  creature,  80. 
Where  his  real  value  lies,  191.  His  imperfection  de- 
monsbated  by  the  inconstancy  of  his  desires,  143. 
The  inconsistency  of  his  actiona,  159.  The  dlfBculty 
of  determining  men'a  characters,  ib.  What  is  man'a 
worst  copdition,  150.  The  absurd  assumption  of  man 
that  the  wortd  was  created  for  him  alone,  905.  Hia 
prepoeteroua  oresumption,  900.  A  compaiiaon  be- 
tween men  ana  anlmda 810 

Manlius,  CtipiMimu  (Mareue).  Hii  blind  paaaion  for 
feme 909 

.  Tormiahie  (Tiliif).    A  doubt  as  to  his  motivee 

in  condemning  his  son 150 

Mannera.    The  advantagea  of  good  manners  ■ 90 

Manuel,  one  of  the  Emperor  Thcophilua'a  ofllcen.  Re* 
markable  anecdote  of  him 84 

Bf  arcellinua.    Account  of  the  death  of  this  Roman   ....  985 

Bfarcins  (Lucius).    A  deceit  practised  by  him  on  Periius      0 

Margaret  de  Valob.  Her  opmion  as  to  the  moet  cour- 
teous mode  of  receiring  visitofa SO 

Maris,  Biehop  of  Ckalcedonim.  Hia  invectivea  against 
the  Emperor  Julian 819 

Marine  (Caime).  The  way  in  which  he  wa«  daunted  by 
the  desperate  tmj  of  the  Maraius.  131.  What  he 
accustomed  his  soldiers  to,  195.  The  height  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  soldiers,  900.  A  fency  of  his  in  his 
old  age 609 

the  Younger,    His  deep  sleep  on  the  eve  of  his 

last  battle  against  Sylla 197 

Marriage.  Plato's  regulation  aa  to  marrying,  18.  A 
reason  for  prohibitiog  nurriagee  between  near  rela- 
tions, 85.  Hefleetions  on  the  moderation  and  respect 
thai  married  people  should  observe  in  their  conin- 
galitics,  ib.  Varioua  opinions  as  to  the  age  at  which 
people  ought  to  marry,  178.  A  doubt  aa  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  marriages  being  so  firmly  knit,  887.  Further 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  marriage 808 

Married  people,  newly.  Adrice  to  them  on  an  intereat- 
ing  point 87 

Marseilles.  The  meaning  of  the  cuatom  of  carrying  a 
rusty  sword  before  the  ancient  magbtracy  of  Mar^ 
scUles,  40  Suicide  formerly  permitted,  and  the  means 
for  it  provided,  by  the  government  of  Marseilles  ....  100 

Martial.    Opinion  as  to  this  poet 838 

Martin  (Cmpt.  St.).  Montoigne'e  brother.  His  death 
from  a  blow  at  tennto    98 

Martinetla.  The  use  of  a  bell  so  called  among  Om  an- 
deat  Florentines 18 
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Mutjn.    IniUueei  of  eztnordiiULry  eodoraaee  of  sof- 

ftnati  in  wenml  toMXtjn  m 189 

Maiy,  Qoeea  of  ScoU.    B«iereae«  to  her  doftth    SS 

MaMiliiois.    Their  mode  of  riding 1S6 

Matteeottlon  (le  Siear  de),  oiie  o/MomtmignM'a  brotken. 

Mention  of  e  duel  in  whieh  he  partieipeted   SS3 

If  Mirioe,  Emperor  of  the  Beet.    Anecdote  of  thie  prinee  SS4 
MeTimilian,  Emperor  of  Oermany.    Hit  einguler  mo* 

deety 7 

Meant.  The  eame  effects  are  attained  bj  a  Tarietj  of 
meane,  1.    Beflectioos.on  ill  means  applied  to  attain 

good  end* S17 

Medea.    The  eanae  of  their  defeat  bj  LueuUna. 185 

Medici,  LOTenso  di,  Duke  of  Urbino.    The  Imminent 

danger  he  incurred  at  the  uege  of  Mondolpho  10 

MecabyieB.    His  lidt  to  Apeliea   431 

Melampus.    Mention  of  hia  pretending  to  know  the 

language  of  brutes Mfi 

Melantlinis.    A  remark  of  hia  upon  one  of  Dionynus's 

tragedies   433 

Meliesa,  wife  of  Periander.    A  singular  proof  of  her 

husband's  affection  for  her 408 

Melissus  of  Samoa.    His  theory  as  to  motion    843 

Memnius  (Gains).    Cassar's  noble  conduct  towards  this 

person 330 

Memory.  The  adTantaees  of  a  bad  memory,  IS.  Con- 
siderations on  this  subject    803 

Henades.    Their  religions  fiary 841 

Menander,  the  poet    A  remarkable  reply  of  his 78 

Menon.    His  tasta  in  his  amouts 414 

Merreille,  M.    The  ill  luck  that  attended  him  at  his 

embassy  to  the  court  of  Milan 16 

Messalina  (Valeria),  wif9  of  the  Bmperor  Clamdiua. 
Her  eztraordinaiy  lubrici^,  804  •  and  its  ultimato 

punishment 408 

MetdUus,  Maeedonicus.    A  saying  of  this  consul SOS 

Nnmidicus  (Qnintut'CoeUiut).    His  bimve  re- 

eistance  to  Satnminus,  and  his  death   180 

Cretieus  (Quintns  Cecilius).    The  extremity  to 

which  he  reduced  the  Cretans 187 

*— — —  Celer  (Qnintua  Cecilius).    His  eloquenee  ....   148 

Metempsjrchoeis.    Reflections  upon  this  system  ......  840 

Metrocies.    Anecdote  of  this   philosopher,  278.    His 

sleeping  places 488 

Metrodoms  of  Chios.    His  doubt  as  to  knowledge  and 

ignorance 848 

.— of  Stratonice.    Hia  rhodomontade  in  reference 

tofortane,  150.    His  moderate  liring  488 

Mexicans.    The  first  lesson  they  teach  their  children  . .  505 

Mexico.    The  luxurious  habits  of  the  ancient  kings  of 

this  country  as  to  their  dreae  and  tables,  00.    The 

magnificence  of  the  former  city  of  Mexico,  481.    The 

horrible  cruelty  of  the  Soaniards  towards  them,  488. 

The  adoration  paid  their  kings  483 

Michael,  Order  of  St.    Observations  upon  this  order, 

174.    Reference  to  Montaigne's  obtaining  it  -. 8fi0 

Midas.    Hu  ill-judged  prayer,  800.     Bis  reason  for 

kiUing  himself 387 

Milan.    The  despair  of  the  people  of  this  dty  during 

the  wars  of  Fkands  I Ill 

Milesians.     A  singular  mania  that  at  one  time  took 

poaaession  of  the  Milesian  joung  women    Ifia 

Muacles.    Refiections  upon  mirades   76 

Mistrust,  a  end  condition 01 

Mithridatee.  A  curious  circumstaaoe  attending  two 
battles  gained  by  this  prince,  08.    The  way  in  which 

hii  courtiers  fiattered  him    490 

of  Pergamus.    The  gift  he  received  firom 

Caaar 810 

Moderation,  must  be  obeenred  in  all,  even  in  good  things, 

85.    Further  obecnrationa  on  the  aubject 811 

Modeaty.    Adrantagea  of  thia  ouality 03 

Monatera.    Obaervationa  on  what  are  called  monsters 

in  the  natural  order 330 

Montidgne  (Pierre  Eyquem,  Seigneur  de).  Details  of 
the  care  he  took  in  the  education  of  his  son  Michael, 
73.  A  useful  project  entertained  by  him,  07.  His 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  i6.  Description  of  him,  157. 
Hia  patronage  of  literature,  100.  Account  of  hia  get- 
tinic  Rarmond  Sebond's  work  translated  by  his  son 
MichaeU  tOO.  Hu  taste  for  building,  430.  Hu  ex- 
eellentadminiBtration  of  theafiaira  of  Bordeaux,  400. 
Further  partieulars  respecting  the  education  he  gave 

hia  aon  Michael 510 

Montaigne  (Michael  Eyquem,  Seigneur  de),  author  <d 
the  Kaeaya.  Hia  diataste  for  Mdneas,  8.  Hu  mo- 
desty, 7.  His  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  relation 
of  hu  in  reference  to  his  ftineral  arrangements,  ih. 
Bis  opinion  as  to  fimerala  in  general,  ib.  Hia  deeire 
as  to  hie  laat  moments,  18.  His  experience  of  tdle- 
f^.    His  prinelpei  moCifu  in  the  oompoaithm  of 


hu  Essays,  18.  Hu  bad  memory,  16.  His  horror  eC 
lying,  15.  His  inability  to  do  anything  elaborately, 
lO.  His  opinion  as  to  dirinatioo  and  Jmsnarks,  18. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  Daemon  of  Soeratee,  and  eoat* 
finnation  of  this  opinion  by  his  personal  exptfienee, 
<A.  The  eflSeet  prtxittced  on  htm  ty  an  unexpeded 
gun-shot,  10.  His  dislike  of  ceremony.  80.  Bis  ad- 
vice on  the  aubject  of  social  clvilitiea,  16.  A  wise 
custom  of  his  when  travelling,  88.  The  plan  he  pur- 
sued when  reading  history,  ib.  The  name  ne  proposed 
to  give  virtue,  80.  The  idea  he  made  himaidf  moot 
familiar  with,  80.  The  extreme  efliect  of  imaginatioB 
upon  him,  34.  The  manner  in  whieh  he  cured  a  friend 
or  hu  of  a  temporary  inability  in  love,  80.  Hia 
reaaona  for  not  writing  hiatoiy,  30.  Mention  of  a  dr^ 
eunutance  connected  with  hia  aleeping-room,  41.  Hia 
abhorrence  of  all  aorta  of  cheating  and  trickery,  even 
in  sport,  ib.  Hia  aversion  for  novelty,  eapeoally  in 
politica,  40.  His  contempt  and  dialike  for  medieuM, 
50.  His  advice  to  aome  superiw  military  oOcera, 
who  were  afraid  of  being  assassinated  at  a  reriew,  58. 
His  manner  of  compoeing  his  Essays,  54.  His  aeconnt 
of  what  he  knew,  50.  Hu  favourite  authors,  ib.  Hia 
predilection  for  poetry  and  history,  ib.  His  principle 
m  making  quotations,  00.  His  opinion  aa  to  hia 
Essays,  ib.  His  opinion  concerning  edncation,  ib.  ef 
aeq.  The  ddicacy  of  his  physical  frame, '03.  Hia 
apdtude  for  all  sorto  of  diet,  70.  Details  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  learned  Latin  and  Oreek,  ftc.,  73  ei 
aea.  The  precaution  with  which  he  waa  awakened,  74. 
Hu'  early  character,  ib.  Obaervationa  on  the  eoUegu 
where  he  was  brought  up  latterly,  ib.  His  first  taato 
in  reading,  75.  Cooforautj  of  hia  character  in  mature 
yeara,  witii  ite  early  prognoeticationa,  ib  Mention  of 
Lis  taking  part  in  Latin  traeediea,  ib.  Hia  opinion  aa 
to  plays,  ib.  Variation  of  his  ideas  aa  to  religion,  77' 
Ingemoua  comparison  in  reference  to  his  Essays,  TJB. 
Description  of  the  friendship  between  him  and  La 
Bofttie,  ib.  His  regret  at  the  loss  of  this  dear  friend, 
88.  His  eonversation  with  a  South  American  Indian 
that  had  come  to  France,  03.  The  colour  of  hia 
dothee,  08.  Hia  respect  tor  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, 100.  His  taste  as  to  poetry,  ib.  His  aversion 
to  look  after  domeatic  ailairs,  105.  The  sort  of  books 
he  liked,  lOO.  The  kind  of  merit  he  wbbed  people  to 
find  in  his  Essays,  108.  His  account  of  himself  aa  a 
letter-writer,  100.  His  calmness  under  afiliction,  llO. 
His  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  dedrable  to  have 
children,  ib.  His  account  of  three  eonctitions  in 
which  he  had  lived,  117  e^eef.  Description  of  hia 
anns,  130.  Bis  fondness  for  horse  exercise,  134.  Hia 
opinion  aa  to  fighting  on  horaeback,  185.  Hu  opinion 
as  to  the  best  sort  of  weapona  to  fight  with.  ib.  Hia 
liking  for  fish,  130.  The  use  he  made  of  the  judgment 
in  compomng  his  Essays,  140.  The  reason  why  there 
is  no  meth<M  in  his  work,  ib.  Bis  contempt  for  the 
game  of  ehese,  141.  His  opinion  of  mankind,  ib.  Hia 
opinkm  of  his  Essays,  145.  His  taste  as  to  smells,  140. 
Hie  aubmission  to  eriticum.  ib.  Hia  admiration  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  147.  His  opinion  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  151.  The  effiect  of  age  upon  him,  after  he 
had  attained  thirty  years.  158.  Explanation  of  the 
oontradietiona  obeervable  in  his  various  accounts  of 
himself,  154.  Bis  opinion  of  drunkenness,  157.  Hie 
tendency  towards  eanleasness,  107.  His  distaste  for 
curiodty,  ib.  A  aingular  eircumatanee  that  befd  him, 
when  travelling  with  hia  brother,  the  Sieur  de  la 
Brousse,  ib.  The  death  of  a  very  promising  pace  of 
hb.  ib.  Account  of  an  accident  that  happened  to  him, 
and  threw  him  into  a  swoon,  170.  What  was  the  con- 
stant subject  of  his  meditations,  173.  His  reason 
Ibr  apeaking  of  hinudf,  ib.  Hia  0|rtniott  as  to  what 
are  called  natural  affections,  17O.  Bis  horror  of 
stealing,  177.  His  aversion  to  sciverity  in  edncation, 
ib.  The  age  at  which  he  married,  and  reflection  on  the 
eul^ect,  178.  Bia  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  whieh 
pareate,  when  grown  old,  should  adopt  towards  their 
children,  ib,  Bu  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of  familiarity 
on  whidi  parento  and  children  should  live,  170.  Oh- 
serrations  of  his  as  to  the  management  of  servanta, 
180.  Bxpiesdon  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  La 
Bgetie,  181.  Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
tributing one's  property  at  one's  death,  ib.  His  reason 
for  sometimes  omittiogto  mention  the  sources  whence 
he  quotes,  180.  His  favourite  authors,  187.  Bh  opi- 
nion as  to  hia  own  virtue,  105.  His  horror  of  vice,  ib. 
His  averdon  to  emeity,  ipO.  Bis  opinion  aa  to  capital 
puniahmente,  t07>  Hia  opmion  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  100.  Hie  reason  for  translating  Sebond's  Natural 
Theology,  and  opinion  of  that  wwk,  800.  Bis  opinion 
ta  to  the  odeatial  bodies,  805.   Hie  opinion  as  to  deaf 
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p«opU,  M9.    The  Iraprenum  made  upoa  Ua  mind 
•t  the    n^t  of  Thm*  eonfinad  in  a  mad-houae, 
99i.     His  opinion  m  to  the  mUure  of  God,  S30, 
and  aa  to  the   adoration    of   the  aont  S37*     Hia 
motto,  S44.    The  azplanationa  he  required  of  philo« 
aophen,  S61.    Hia  adneo  to  a  pereon  wlio  wanted  to 
•peak  Italiaa,  SM.   Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  time  womea 
go  with  child,  S59.    The  inatabilitj  of  hia  opiniona, 
S04.  Tike  traaaoiliitj  of  hia  eonacienoe  amidst  the  reli- 
giona  wan  of  nia  time,  906.    Hia  earljr  deaire  fur  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  and  ita  depreeintion  in  talue  at 
the  time  he  obtained  it,  909*   A  doobt  of  hia  aa  to  th« 
namber  of  Che  aenaea,  97$,    Hia  aenaibiiit^  to  har- 
mooT,  977.    What  it  waa  that,  in  hia  opimon,  aaved 
hia  bonae  from  piUan  doiinf  the  dnl  waia,  988. 
What  waa  the  aort  or  glory  at  which  he  aimed,  900. 
An  obaenration  of  liia  aa  to  hia  fiunily  name,  999* 
Hia  opinion  of  himaeif,  906.    Hia  little  sneceaa  in 
poetry,  997-   Hia  opinion  of  hia  a^le,  ih,  Hia  portr^t 
of  himaeif,  phyaieal  and  moral,  WHO  et  mq.     Why  he 
Bpealu  ao  often  of  himaeif,  309*    Hia  ametion  for  hia 
anceatora,  SlO.    Hia  habit  of  alwaya  carrying  a  atick, 
S90.    Hia  advice  to  hia  fiunily  aa  to  the  management 
of  their  anger,  SSS.    Hia  own  oondnet  when  angry,  tt. 
Hia  opinion  M  Homer,  Alexander,  and  Epaminoodaa, 
S47 eite^.  Hia  manner  of  compoahwhia  Eaaaya,  960. 
Hia  anbiection  to  the  atone,  361.    The  good  health 
enjoyed  by  moot  of  hia  family,  S69.    Hia  (pinion  aa  to 
reputation,  969.    Hia  connection  with  the  court,  864. 
Further  refleetilona  upon  hia  writinga,  hia  character, 
and  hia  conduct,  syi  et  acq.   What  nae  he  nune  eape- 
eially  derived  from  reading,  978.    Hia  taato  aa  to  oon- 
veraation,  t6.,  and  friendahip,  tt.    Wliat  aort  of  read- 
ing he  thought  proper  for  womea,  379*    Hia  liking  for 
the  converaation  of  women,  380.  Hia  taato  in  love,  and 
remarka  on  the  auMect,  381.    Hia  taato  for  reading, 
and  account  of  hia  library,  889.    Hia  method  of  con- 
aoling  an  afflicted  peraon,  383.  A  remedy  of  hia  agaioat 
grief,  886.    Hia  tonden^  towarda  gay  thoughta  in  hia 
old  a^,  888.    Hia  opinion  of  thoae  who  ^ould  con* 
demn  the  freedom  ot  hia  writinga,  390.    Hia  juatiflca- 
tion  of  the  liberty  he  took  to  aay  what  he  liked,  ib.  Hia 
own  repugnance  to  marria^  and  remarka  on  the 
aulil^ect,  393.    Inatance  d  hia  policy  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  hia  daughter,  396.    Hu  opinion  of  the 
French  language,  404.    Why  he  eboee  to  write  at 
home,  where  he  had  none  to  help  him,  406.    Hia 
tendency  to  imitate.  H.    What  oato  he  uaed,  iA.    He 
generally  prodneed  hia  beat  thoughta  on  a  audden,  (6, 
Hia  opinion  aa  to  love,  and  remarka  on  the  aufejeet, 
16.  et  teq.     Hia  conduct  in  hia  amovra,  411.    Hia 
opinion  aa  to  the  an  6t  for  love,  419.    Hia  au^eetion 
to  aea-aiekneaa,  ana  remarka  on  the  aulgect,  416.    Hia 
regret  raapecting  the  Pont-Neuf,  417.    Hia  low  for 
diacuaaion,  497*    Some  curiona  auperatitiana  to  which 
be  waa  anbject,  16.    Hia  prindplea  and  opinion  aa  to 
the  government  of  a  family,  438.  Further  detaila  con- 
cerning himaeif,  hia  mode  of  life,  and  hia  wiahea  for 
the  future.  439  9i  m^.    Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  beet 
form  of  government,  449.    Hia  fear  of  lUling  into 
repetitiona  in  what  ho  wrote,  and  reenmnoe  of  hia 
complaint  of  want  of  memory,  446.    Further  detaila  aa 
to  hia  Eaaaya,  (6.    Hia  painful  aituation  in  the  midat 
of  the  agitotiona  of  hia  time,  446.     More  about  hia 
own  character  and  tendendce,  447.    Hia  affection  for 
Paria,  450.    The  nniveraalitir  of  hia  philanthropy,  and 
hia  opinion  aa  to  odle,  <6.  Detaila  upon  aeveral  habito 
of  his,  and  more  eapedally  aa  to  hia  frequent  joumeya, 
461.    His  opinion  aa  to  rank  and  pivcedency,  464. 
One  great  advantage  he  hoped  for  from  hia  Eaaaya,  ib. 
Hia  precMidona  againat  being  taken  nnawaiea  by 
death,  and  before  hia  aflhira  were  aettled,  <6.    What 
kind  of  death  he  reliahcd  beat,  456.    Hia  opinion  aa 
to  the  deatiny  of  hia  work,  <6.    Hia  method  of  travel- 
ling,  466.    The  faciUty  with  which  he  accommodated 
himaeif  to  eireumatancea,  i6.    Hia  diataate  for  pnblie 
aflhirw,  469.    The  reaaon  of  hia  frequent  digraniona, 
461.  Hia  avowal  that  he  aometimee  veiled  bia  thoughte, 
469.    Hia  love  for  Rome,  and  familiarity  with  her 
great  namea,  J6.    How  far  he  atood  indebted  to  for- 
tune, 463.  The  bull  of  Roman  citiaenahip  he  received, 
16.    More  detaila  aa  to  hia  character  and  tendendea, 
464.    Hia  nomination  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bordcans, 
and  conduct  in  that  oOce,  466.    Hia  moderation  im 
the  midat  of  party  conteata,  469.    Hie  raaaon  for  dia- 
contmning  to  pky  at  gamea  of  chance,  470.    The 
paiaa  he  waa  at  to  avoid  lawanita,  471.      Hia  juatifl- 
catioQ  of  himaeif  againat  aome  raproaehee  aa  to  hia 
eondnet  ia  the  mayoralty,  479.    Hia  opinion  aa  to  the 
new  numner  of  computing  time,  introduced  by  Oro- 
t«i7XllI.,476.  Hia  opinion  abontmindea,  476.  Tho 


anaoyaacea  be  expeiieneed  latterly  at  the  handa  of  thn 
troona  during  the  ware,  488.  Account  of  a  plaane  that 
deeolated  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
486.  Whv  he  made  nae  of  ao  many  quotationa,  489> 
Account  of  two  dangerona  adventaiea  in  which  he  be- 
came involved,  491  ei  atq,  Hia  paaaion  for  hia  own 
pcraonal  liberty,  497*  "Am  advantagea  ie  found  in 
atadying  himaeif,  ib.  Hb  application  of  livy'a  dia- 
racter  m  Peraeua,  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  world  ia 
general,  and  himaeif  in  particular,  499*  The  advan* 
tagea  that  are  derivable  from  the  Eaaaya,  600.  I>etaUa 
aa  to  Montaigne'a  character  uid  habito,  ib  et  «e^. 
Certain  cuatoma  to  which  he  became  habituated  in  hia 
old  age,  609.  Hia  conaolation  in  reference  to  the 
atone,  607'  Continoation  of  hia  account  of  himaeif, 
606  eteeq. 

Montdor6.    Mention  of  thia  poet 909 

Montfort  (John  V.,  Count  do),  duke  of  Brittany.  Be- 
flectiona  on  the  grief  he  manifeated  at  the  death  of  ao 
enemy 101 

Montlnc  (Blaiae  de},  maiahal  of  France.  Hia  regret  for 
the  loea  of  hia  aon 181 

Montmord.    The  cenaure  he  incurred 10 

Montmorency,  the  Marahal  de.  The  rigour  he  oxer* 
deed  at  the  aie^  of  Pavia,  and  at  that  of  Villano,  91. 
Montaigne'a  opinion  of  thia  warrior 309 

Moon.    Varioua  opiniona  aa  to  the  moon 906 

Mourning.  The  colour  of  the  mourning  worn  by  the 
Argive  and  Roman  ladlea 140 

Mulca.  Obocrvationa  upon  the  uae  of  thia  animal  aa  an 
equipage,  1S6.  A  decree  of  the  Atheniana  in  favour  of 
their  mulea  199 

Muley-Mohammed,  King  of  Tunia.  The  reproach  made 
himln^hiaaon 178 

Haaaan,  King  of  Tunla.     Hia   interview  with 

Charlea  V.  at  Napfea :  ....   146 

Mduch,  King  of  Fee.    Hia  victory  over  Sebaa- 

tian,  king  of  Portugal,  and  hia  heroic  dnth 816 

Mullet.  A  cttrioua  drcumatance  connected  with  thia 
flah 919 

Muret.    Mention  of  thia  writer 74,76 

Muaddan.    Mention  of  the  aiege  of 10 

Mutability  of  human  aifoira,  uluatrated.  in  aeveral  r»* 
markableinatancea.'. 96 

Myao.    Aaayingofhia     430 

N. 

Naker.    Curiona  obaervation  npon  thia  abdl  flah 919 

Namea.    Reflectiona  and  anccdotea  on  the  anbject  of 

ntmw 198 

Naplea.    Canae  of  the  fodlity  with  which  Charlea  VIII. 

mnqnered  the  kingdom  of  Naplea 68 

Naraingua.  Th«  devotion  of  the  women  of  thia  country 
to  thdr  dead  hnabanda.  111.    The  plan  adopted  in 

thia  country  for  putting  an  end  to  quarrala 899 

Nature.  The  advice  which  nature  givea  man  to  prepare 
for.death,  99  ei  eeq.  General  law  of  nature  aa  to  the 
diaaolution  and  reproduction  of  thinga,  40.  Supe- 
riority of  nature  over  art,  89*    Her  care  for  all  created 

thinga 908 

Naudphanee.    Doctriae  of  ihia  philoeopher  aa  to  appear- 

ancea 943 

Neeeadtiee,  naturd ;  their  limito 106 

Neck.    Account  of  a  maa  who  made  nae  of  hia  neck  for 

the  purpoaea  to  which  other  men  apply  their  handa  . .     41 
Neoritee.    A  cuatom  of  thia  people  aa  to  the  diapoaal  of 

thdr  dead 486 

Nero.    The  anawer  made  Uiia  Emperor  by  two  addiera, 

6.    Hia  emotion  on  parting  with  hia  mother,  whom 

yet  he  himaeif  had  condemned  to  death,  lOI.    A  good 

trdt  in  hia  character.  169.    Hia  crudty  to  Epicharia. .  936 

Nerva  (Coeedna},  a  Bomaa  aenator.    Hia  reaaon  Cor 

dying 164 

Nieetaa.    Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  nniverae 966 

Nidaa.    What  oceadoned  him  to  loae  the  fruito  of  a 

victory  he  had  obtdned 6 

NIcodca.    Sayinga  of  hia 866,  966 

Ninachetuen.    The  death  of  thia  Indian  lord l64 

Niobe.    Reference  to  her  atory 4 

None  (Franifoia  de  ta),    Eulogium  upon  thb  warrior  . .  8O9 

Numa.    Hia  rdigioua  refbtmation 937 

Numbcra.    Curiona  obaervation  on  the  anigeet  of. .... .  919 

Numidiaaa.    A  cuatom  of  thdr  cavdry  in  battle 194 

Nuraea.  Their  influence  on  the  enamctcr  of  chil- 
dren      41 

o. 

Obedience,  ready ;  how  daar  It  ia  to  peraona  in  aatborHj, 
99.    fyuther  conaideiationa  00  the  aukgeet 
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Obligstion.    Bemwka  ujpos  th«  qoeitum,  whether  death 

ab«K>lvea  iu  of  obligfttiona IS 

Obstinacy  should  be  carefully  checked  in  childien    ....     14 
Octavius  (Marcus).    A  remarkable  dreumatanee  con- 
nected with  his  siege  of  Salona 844 

Sagitta.    Bis  furious  paaai<m  for  Pontim  Poa- 

thumia 400 

(Edipus ;  his  wicked  prmyer  to  the  gods  150 

Old  age.  Examination  of  the  question,  whether  to  die 
of  old  age  is  the  most  natuiml  death,  151.  Reasons 
why  wine  is  best  relished  by  old  people,  158.  The 
ineommodities  of  old  age,  177.    The  effecta  of  old  age 

fthysically  and  morally,  178.  A  striking  illustration 
n  support  of  Montaigne's  opinions 179 

Olivier  (Francois),  Chancellor  of  France.  A  saying  of 
htt,  308.     His  great  merit 800 

One-eyed.  Anecdote  ni  a  person  who  became  so,  from 
pretending  to  be  so , SSO 

Opinions.  Cause  of  a  great  number  of  strange  opinions, 
41.  Influence  oi  opinion  on  our  notions  of  good  and 
evil 110 

Oracles.  Observations  as  to  the  commencement  of  their 
discredit    17 

Orange^  William,  Prince  of.  Mention  of  the  asisssins 
of  thu  prince 880 

Oratory.  Observations  npon  Its  cretUt  or  discredit 
among  differentpeople i 143 

Orchomenians.  Tlie  treachery  of  Ljciscus  towards  this 
people    838 

Orders  of  chivalry.    Reasons  for  their  institution 174 

Origen.    The  alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced  ....  800 

Orleans  (i^owit  J.,  Duke  oO>  His  challenge  to  Henry  IV. 
of  England  838 

Ostorius  Scapula.    The  death  of  this  leader 884 

Ostriches.  Their  manner  of  hatching  their  eggs,  88. 
The  singular  use  to  which  they  were  put  by  the  Em- 
peror Firmus 417 

Otanes.  His  judidous  resignation  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Persia 435 

Otiio,  Emperor  of  Borne,  The  profound  sleep  into 
which  he  fell  just  before  he  conunitted  suidde ISO 

Ovid.    An  avowal  of  Montaigne  as  to  this  poet. 187 

Oxen.  The  story  of  a  woman  who  had  accustomed  her- 
sdf  to  carry  one,  40.  The  use  to  which  they  were  put 
in  the  East  Indies,  187.  Curious  aeeonnt  of  those 
employed  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Snsa. 313 

P. 

Pacuvius  Calavius.  An  ingenious  plan  of  hia  for  ap- 
peasing a  seditious  movement •>  443 

Pi^e.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing pages  400 

Pain.    How  it  may  be  idleviated,  118.    Befiections  on 

the  subject,  1 14  et  teq. 
Painting.    Its  success  a  great  deal  depends  on  chance. .     50 

Paluel.    Mention  of  this  dancer   < 03 

Palus  Moeotis,    The  severity  of  the  frosts  there 08 

Panetiua.    A  saying  of  this  pfailoaopher 413 

Panic  terror,  described 34 

Panthca.    The  noble  conduct  of  Sdpio  towards  this  USlt 

captive 471 

Paracelsus.     His  innovations  in  the  art  of  medidoe . . .   357 

Paradise.    Opinion  aa  to  Mahomet's  paradise  380 

Pariana.  Their  expedient  for  reforming  the  Mile- 
sians.      1 55 

Paris,  Prince  of  Troy.    Ths  foarful  consequence  of  his 

incontinence 317 

,  the  city  of.   The  offondve  extent  of  its  dirt  ....  146 

Parmenides.     His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity,  387  i  as  to 

appearances,  343 ;  as  to  the  soul 353 

Pkrthians.    Their  custom  of  being  almost  always  on 

horseback 185 

Pasicles.     A  curious  anecdote  of  this  philosopher 180 

Paulus  Emilius.  His  answer  to  the  King  of  Macedon, 
30.  His  stoidsm,  UO.  The  sacrifice  he  oflered  to 
Man  and  MinerviL  341.    His  recommendation  to  the 

Romans  when  he  departed  for  Macedon 303 

Paulin,  St.    His  prmyer  after  the  taking  of  Nola 103 

Paulina,  wife  of  Saturninus.    A  singular  adventure  that 

befdher  « 345 

———,  wifie  of  Seneca.     Her  noble  death 840 

Pausanias,  a  Macedonian  lord.    The  outrage  1m  endured 

firom  Attains,  and  his  revenge 150 

"— ,  the  Lacedaemonian  general.    His  mother's 

rigour  towards  him 85 

PaxMu    The  noble  example  she  gave  her  hosband  ....  164 

Pedantry.    Observations  on  this  subject 54 

Pedants.  Obnoxious  to  men  of  mind,  58.  The  distinc- 
tion  between  them  and  the  old  philooophersyift.  Story 
of  two  pedants 71 


Feduceus  (Sextua).    An  act  c»f  probity  of  hia  wmarkeid 

upon  i 

Pegu.    A  custom  of  the  people  of  thu  eountry,  08.    A 
peculiarity  in  the  toilette  01^  their  women ............   S97 

Pdagia,  St.    The  death  of  this  virgin 163 

Pelletier  (Jacques).    A  |»eeent  he  made  Montaigne,  and 
the  singular  use  that  waa  made  of  it,  80.    A  theorena 

he  communicated  to  Montaigne 360 

Pelopidaa.  His  pusillaaifflous  behaviour  before  his  judges, 
3.    A  fovour  that  was  refused  him  by  Epamincmdas. .      SO 

Perfidy.    Reflections  on  this  subgect 864 

Perfumes.    Why  the^  were  used  in  religious  coemoaiee  146 
Periander,  the  phystciaa.    A  reproach  made  him  by 

Arehidsjuus 39 

,  tyrant  of  Corinth.    A  aingnlar  proof  of  bin 


86.    Hia 


conjugal  affiection 

Peridea.    An  answer  he  recdved  from  a 

ambassador,  48.    His  reply  to  Sophocles, 

eloquence • 

Peripatetics  (the  sect  oO*    Ideaof  thdr  sage,  18.   Their 

opinion  as  to  truth S3] 

Peru.    The  aadent  manner  of  travelling  in  this  eooa- 
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Pernset.    Mention  of  this  personage 403 

Persia.  An  inconvenient  cuatom  of  the  kings  of  thia 
country,  38.  The  execllence  of  the  education  in  use 
there,  57.  A  custom  of  the  king^  of  Persia  at  thdr 
banquets  80 

Persians.  A  remark  as  to  their  sculls,  08.  A  custom  ef 
theirs,  157.  The  reason  why  Cyrus  refused  them  per- 
misdon  to  change  thdr  country 360,  808 

Perseus,  the  Greek  philosopher.    His  opinion  as  to  the 

divinity 3^8 

,  &ing  of  Macedon.    The  manner  of  his  death, 
137.    His  character  by  Liyy 400 

Fescara,  Ferdinand,  Msrquis  of.  His  perfidy  aft  the 
siege  of  Genoa. II 

Petua  (Cedaa).  The  atoiy  of  thia  consul  and  his  wifo 
Arria 845 

Fhalarica.    Observation  upon  this  war-engine 135 

Phaliscians.  The  honourable  conduct  of  the  Romans 
towards  this  people    0 

Pharax.    The  pnutence  of  this  Spartan 131 

Pharsalia.  The  mistakes  committed  by  Pcmpey  at  tib« 
battle  of  PharaaUa 133 

Phsnliua.    The  ambition  of  this  Argive 401 

Phaedo.    Anecdote  of  this  philosopher 401 

Pherecydea  of  Scyroa.  A  si^posed  letter  of  this  philo- 
sopher to  Thales,  330.  An  mvention  attributed  to  him  357 

Philip  II.  0/  Macedon,  The  inappropriate  praises  ad< 
drMsed  to  him  by  certain  ambassadors,  108.  Hu 
reproach  to  his  son  Aloander,  ib,  A  saying  of  a 
musician  to  him,  iA.  Hia  reparatiott  of  an  unjust  de- 
ddonhe  had  made 400 

Philip  V.  q/*  Macedon.  Hie  remark  on  Galba's  amy, 
87.    Hiscrudties 834 

Philip  VI.  itf  Maeedotu    His  motive  for  sending 

his  eldmt  son  to  the  wars 318 

Philip  I.  of  AueMa,  An  agreement  made  between  this 
prince  and  Henry  VII.  of  England 13 

Philippides.-   Bis  wise  answer  to  Lysimachns    366 

Philistus.    His  suidde 8I6 

Philopsemen,  general  of  the  Acheans.  Eulogy  of  him, 
48.  His  conduet  in  a  battle  against  Machamdas,  138. 
Anecdote  of  him,  800.  His  reason  for  not  allowing  his 
soldiers  to  wrestle,  834.  A  saying  of  his  sLout 
Ptolemy. 830 

Philosophers.  Are  not  blameable  for  yiddiag  to  the 
first  impulses  of  the  passions,  10.  A  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  write  history,  30.  Causes  of  the  con- 
tempt thev  sometimes  foil  under,  53.  Commendatioo 
of  the  ancient  philoeophers,  54.  What  Arlsto  of  Chios 
said  of  philoaophers 57 

Philosophy.  Wnat  the  study  of  philosophy  consista  of, 
80.    It  should  be  tought  early,  and  presented   to 

Jronng  men  with  the  smiling  aspect  which  really  be- 
ongs  to  her,  O7.  The  extent  of  her  jurisdiction,  60. 
Further  observations  on  the  sul^^ct,  385.  Account  of 
three  classes  of  philosophy,  381.  The  absnrditieB 
advanced  by  aomo  philosophers,  344  el  eeq.  The 
niysteries  of  philosophy  have  many  things  in  common 
with  those  of  poetry,  350.  Its  regulation  as  to  natuid 
pleasures   413 

Philotimuo.    A  saying  of  this  physidan  to  a  sick  man. .  437 

Philoxenus.  Anecdote  of  this  poet,  377.  The  ii^ustiee 
of  Dionynus  towards  him. 410 

Phodon,  recommended  as  a  model,  107*  His  modeia* 
tion,  883.  Anecdote  of  him 371 

Phryne.  The  manner  in  which  this  courtesaa  gained 
her  cause > 400 

Physic.    Montaigne's  ill  opinion  of  physic,  50.  Further 
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olwenttioni  on  the  rabject,  835.    Skttch  of  the  vmria- 

tioni  of  medicine,  360.    More  about  physic MO 

Phjiiognomj.    Connderatione  on  this  eubject 491 

Pievd.   Anecdote  of  a  Picard  who  waa  about  to  be 

hanged  Ill 

Piui  II.,  Pope.    A  letter  addreeeed  to  him  bj  Maho- 

met  II 848 

Pigeoni.  The  use  the  Roman*  made  of  theee  birdi  ..  817 
Pin.  Anecdote  of  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  one ....  38 
Piso  (Ludus),  goTemor  of  Borne.   ObeerratioB  ae  to  hie 

drunkenness 150 

(Cneius  Calpornius),  consul  and  governor  of  Syria. 

'       An  instance  of  eztraordinarj  cruel^  on  hie  part   . .  1 .  338 

Pity,  repatedavice  among  the  Stoics.... 8 

Pitteens.    A  saying  of  this  sage 408 

Plague.    Account  of  a  plaguiB  that  derastated  Mon- 
taigne's neighbourhood. 485 

PianCtts  iLmeiiu  Munaihu),  A  saying  of  this  consul. .  388 
nato.  A  remarkable  sayhig  of  his,  and  observations 
thereupon,  41.  The  number  of  his  domestics,  143. 
Mention  of  a  dialogue  attributed  to  him,  180.  Criti- 
cism on  his  works,  180.  His  opinion  as  to  the  moon, 
SOO.  Opinion  of  Chrysippus  on  some  of  his  writing!, 
S34.  Tne  number  <n  seete  that  arose  from  his  doc- 
trine. 835.  What  it  was  induced  him  to  give  his 
works  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  i6.  Objection  to  his 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  830.  Fabulous 
tradition  of  his  origin,  846.  The  name  that  Timon 
gave  him,  849.  Reproach  made  him  by  Dicearehus, 
873.  Criticism  on  his  stvle,  808.  A  eapng  of  hie  aa 
to  the  slanders  against  him  396 

Plantitts  Silvanus.    His  death 884 

Plantus.    Mention  of  this  poet 188 

Pleesure,  the  universal  aim  of  mankind,  80.  The  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  pleaeure,  lOO.  The  inconve- 
niences of  a  high  station  as  regards  pleasures,  184, 

The  imperfection  of  bunsan  pleasures SIS 

Plenty  and  Poverty  depend  on  opinion 110 

PUny  the  Elder.    Criticism  u|Km  him 77 

the  Younger.     Hie  advice  to  CorneUus  RuAu, 

105.    His  ambition,  107.  Criticism  on  his  letters ....   109 
Plutarch.    Montaigne's  partiality  for  this  historian,  80. 
The  utility  of  his  Uves,  05.    Criticism  upon  this 
writer  in  comparison  with  Seneca,  188.    His  ophiioa 
as  to  the  moon,  8OO.    His  frequent  contradietiona. ...  835 
Poetrv.    Montid^e'e  opinion  on  the  subject  of ..  100  &  145 

Pol,  Peter    His  singular  mode  of  riding  his  mule idO 

Polemon.  The  eflbct  produced  on  bun  by  a  lecture  of 
Xenocrates,  808.    His  resistance  against  pain,  387. 

The  action  brought  against  him  by  hu  wife    305 

Polycrstes.    Anecdote  of  him 841 

Polyen  of  Lampsacua.  The  change  in  his  notions  about 

geometrical  aemonstrations 848 

Polypus.     Peculiarity  of  ttus  marine  animal 814 

Pomp  in  funerals  objected  to 7 

Pompey  the  Great.  What  induced  him  to  pardon  the 
Mamertinee,  8.  The  fear  that  seised  his  friends  at  the 
time  of  his  murder,  84.     His  txcellent  horseman- 

•hip tS4 

— Sezttts.    An  adventure  that  happened  to  him. .   100 

-—the  dancer.    Mention  of  him 03 

Pomponius  Raccus.    His  perfidy S07 

Popaioa    Liena    (Caius)      The  manner  in  whidi   he 

treated  Antiochus  Epiphanca 810 

Popper.    For  what  purpose  she  invented  masks 887 

Poris.     The  tragic  end  of  this  prince sa 

Hortu«uese.  Their  cruelty  towards  their  Indian  prisoners    01 
Possidonitts.    His  affectation  of  despising  pain,  com- 
mented upon 113  0e885 

Poethumius  Tubertus.    Hb  severity  towards  his  son. . .     85 
Poyet.  M.    A  dngular  dilemma  in  which  be  became  in- 

voWed. ..,..,     10 

Praiee.    Observations  on  this  subject 108,440 

PraxiUles.    Anecdote  of  hie  Cnidian  Venus 408 

Prayer.    ReOections  on  the  sul^ect  of  prayer 140 

Preachen.    The  sort  of  eloquence  thev  should  possess  .    lO 

Presumption.    Considerations  upon  t^is  defect aoO 

Priapus.   Particulare  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  at  Rome.  307 

Pride.    The  evil  oonsequenees  of  this  passion aso 

Prisoner.    Singular  means  made  use  of  by  the  friends  <^ 

a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  being  publicly  executed ....   lOs 
ProbuB.  Emperor  of  Rome.    The  magniflcent  spectacle 

exhibited  bv  him 41q 

Proculus.    Tlie  extraordinary  feat  be  performed S04 

ProUgoras.    His  opinion  as  to  the  Dirinity,  837.   As  to 

doubt,  84S.    As  to  laws,  871.    As  to  natural  objects. .  87S 
Procogenes.  The  happy  diaoee  that  enabled  this  painter 

to  complete  a  picture 90 

PMunmenitns.    Anecdote  of  this  priaeo* s 

Ptolemv  Anietes,  King  of  Egypt.  The  eooffmoua  fine 
levied  from  him  by  the  Romans 810 


Ptolemy,  the  astronomer  and  geographer.    His  system 

of  the  worid 8O7 

Purgatory.    The  Indian  notion  of  a  purgatory s08 

Pygmalion.    Tbe  story  of  this  statuary 184 

Pyrrho.  His  tranquillity  in  a  great  tempest.  113  &  325. 
His  opinion  as   to  truth,  331.     Refutation  of  some 

errors  reepectin|  him,  333.    Anecdotes  of  lum 327 

Pyrrhonians.    Refiections  on  this  sect 830 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  The  good  fiuth  shown  him 
by  the  Romans,  0>  The  opinion  he  expressed  of  tiie 
Roman  army,  87.  The  olqeet  of  his  disguising  him- 
self in  battle 138 

Pythagoras.  An  ingenious  comparison  Of  this  philoso- 
pher, 00.  Anecdote  of  him,  120.  His  kindness  for 
aniinals,  108.  The  source  of  his  system,  ib.  Hb 
doctrine  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  337*  Reflec- 
tions on  his  system  of  metempsychoMs,  339.  Blention 
of  hb  pretett(ied  transmigrations,  856.  Hb  opinion  as 

to  human  seed ....  859 

Pythagoreans.    Their  view  of  good  and  evil 16 

Quarrels.    Reflections  on  this  subject 471 

Quartilla.    Her  singular  want  of  memory  504 

It 

Rabdab.    Bfention  of  this  author 187 

Rabirius.    What  saved  him  from  Caesar's  animosity ...  S3 1 
Rachel  and  Leah.    Their  extreme  complaisance  towards 

theirhusband 93 

Rmsciae.    The  story  of  hb  son's  gallant  death,  and  hb 

own 4 

Ram.    The  extraordinary  amour  of  one.  310 

Rangone,  Count.    Instance  of  hb  prudent  generalship.     10 

Rapiers.    Their  use  among  the  Romans 138 

Raven.    A  singular  characterbtic  of  the  Barbery  ravens.  313 

Raiias.    Hb  horrible  death l03 

Regillns.    The  excesses  committed  by  hb  troops 11 

Regnlus.  Hb  poverty,  143.  Opinion  as  to  hb  death 
comimred  witn  that  df  Cato,  lOl.    Opinion  as  to  hb 

life  compared  with  that  of  Thorius 434 

Religion.    What  b  iU  best  foundation,  31.    Reflections 

on  the  Christian  religion,  301  et  «eo. 
Rnemblance     Considerations  on  the  resemblance  of 

children  to  their  fathers 350 

Restitutus.    Singular  account  of  this  person 35 

Retirement.    Reflections  on  thb  subject 105 

Rhetoric.    A  deceitful  art 143 

1  Riches.    Reflections  on  riches 110 

Riding.    Montaigne's  partiality  for  thb  exercise 134 

Romans,  tiie.  Their  former  nod  faith  in  war,  9.  Their 
dblike  to  use  the  word  ora/A.  37.  The  manner  in 
which  Hannibal  obtained  a  great  advantage  over 
them,  98.  The  dexterity  of  their  horsemen,  134. 
Their  method  of  preventing  insurrections,  135.  Ac- 
count of  various  customs  in  use  among  them,  138  et 
ee^.  Their  military  discipline,  185.  One  of  ilieir 
principles  of  education,  315.  Their  colonies.  318. 
Reason  of  the  gladbtorial  combats  among  them,  id. 
Their  power,  319.  The  use  of  the  thumb  among  them, 
331.  A  compUdsant  custom  of  the  Roman  hus- 
bands  1 403 

Rommero.    A  blun(br  of  hb  at  the  siege  of  Yvoy n 

Ronsard.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  thb  poet  309 

Rusticus.    Anecdote  of  this  tribune 100 

Rustiliiu,  Rufus.    A  military  institution  of  thb  consul.  SUs 

s. 

Sacrifices,  human.  Mention  of  several  in  dUilierent 
countries 87 

Sacristan.  Anecdote  of  one  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules 840 

Sadness,  or  Melancholy.   Montaigne*s  contempt  for  thb 

Sallust.     Mention  of  this  hbtortan 190 

Sabberi  (William),  Count  of.    Anecdote  of  him  at  the 

battle  of  Bovines 181 

Salusso.  The  motives  of  his  treason  to  Firancb  I.  ex- 
plained      17 

Sanches,  King  of  Navarre.    The  nickname  given  to  thb 

prince 144 

Sara,  wifis  of  Abraham.    Her  extreme  complaisance  for 

her  husband 93 

Sarmatians.    A  custom  of  their  women 409 

Satuminus  (Publius  Sempronius).    A  saying  of  hb  to 

the  soldbrs  who  had  proclaimed  him  emperor 400 

Savoyard.    The  absurd  saying  of  a  Savoyanl O5 

Scova.    The  extraordinary  vatoor  of  thb  Roman 843 
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ScMiderbeiv.  A  cniiooa  anecdote  of  thU  phnoe.  1.  Hu 
opinion  m  to  vhat  nomber  of  eoldiera  wm  reqmnte  for 
conqueat 34S 

Seanu.    A  euriooe  drcunutanee  relating  to  thia  flah...  S19 

Scarf,  Knight*  of  the.    One  of  the  mica  of  thii  order. .   laS 

Scaunu,  Mamercoa.  The  noble  etamplf  given  him  bj 
hiawife 154 

Scepdn.  Their  opinion  aa  to  troth,  SSI.  Apology  for 
this  icct,  id.  e#  Mf. 

Scholar.  The  contempt  in  which  aeAolnrt  and  pedantt 
were  held  among  the  Bomane 58 

Science*.    In  what  way  they  ahould  be  taught 07 

Scipio  Calvus  (Cneios  Corneliua).  The  griM  oecaeioned 
to  the  Roman  army  by  hia  d«Uh 9 

(Publiua  Comeliua)  Afrieamu»    Inatance  of  hia 

high-minded  courage,  SI.  The  moat  gloriooa  period 
of  ni*  life,  151.  H»  noble  deportment  when  uiyuatly 
accused,  l68.    Hia  farourite  author 84S 

(Publiua  JEmilianos)  Africanus.   His  arersion  for 

e>mp,   USt    His  regulationi  for  hia  aoldiera,  IBS. 
ttlogy  of  him 850 

(Publiua),   Pompqf*»  father-iiUam.     His  eou' 
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rageoua  death 85 

Scoevola.     Hia  brave  deportment  in  the  preaenoe  of 
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\  vertue ;  though  of  the  highest  form.  In  the  Bible,  Sarah,  Leah  and 
I  Rachel,  gave  the  most  beautiful  of  their  maids  to  their  husbands,  Livia 
preferred  the  passion  of  Augustus  to  her  own  interest,  and  the  wife  of 
king  Dejotarus  of  Stratonica,  did  not  only  rive  up  a  fair  young  maid 
that  serv'd  her,  to  her  husband's  embraces,  DGf  moreover  carefully 
brought  up  the  children  he  had  by  her,  and  assisted  them  in  the  suc- 
cession to  their  father's  crown.  And  that  it  may  not  be  supposed,  that 
all  this  is  done  by  a  simple  and  servile  observation  to  their  common 
practice,  or  by  any  authoritative^ii^ression  of  their  ancient  custom, 
without  judgment,  or  examination :  and  for  having  a  soul  so  stupid, 
that  it  cannot  contrive  what  else  to  do,  I  must  here  give  you  some 
touches  of  their  sufficiency,  in  point  of  understanding  ;  besides  what  I 
repeated  to  you  before,  which  was  one  of  their  songs  of  war,  I  have 
another,  and  a  love-song,  that  begiijig  thus ;  "  stay,  Adder,  stay,  that 
by  thy  pattern  my  sister  may  draw^^e  fashion,  and  work  of  a  noble 
wija^  that  I  may  present  to  my  beloved,^y  which  means  thy  beauty, 
and  the  excellent  order  of  thy  scales  shall  for  ever  be  preferred  before  adl 
other  serpents."  Wherein  the  first  couplet,  "  stay,  Adder,"  etc,  makes 
the  burthen  of  the  song.     Now  I  have  conversed  enough  with  poetry  to 

[judge  thus  much  :  that  not  only,  there  is  nothing  of  barbarous  in  this 
invention :  but  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  Anacreontick :  to  which 

Jheii-  language  is  softy  of  a  pleasing  accent,  and  something  bordering 
upon  the  Greek  terminations.  Three  of  these  people,  not  foreseeing 
how  dear  their  knowledge  of  the  oozruptions  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
would  one  day  cost  ~Oieif~  happiness  and  repose,  and  that  the  effect  of 
this  commerce  would  be  their  mine,  as  I  presuppose  it  is  in  a  very  fair 
way,  (miserable  men  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  with  desire  of 
novelty,  and  to  have  left  the  serenity  of  their  own  heaven,  to  come  so 
far  to  gaze  at  fTtirij)xamt  ttr  Rfian  f Rouen),  at  the  time  that  the  late 
king  Charles  the  Ninth  was  there  :  where  the  Tdng^iiimself  talked  to 
them  a  good  while,  and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our  pomp, 
and  the  form  of  a  great  city  ;  after  which,  some  one  asVd  their  opinion, 
and  would  know  of  them,  what  of  all  the  things  they  had  seen,  they 
found  most  to  be  admired  ?  To  which  they  made  answer,  three  things, 
of  which  I  have  forgot  the  third,  and  am  troubled  at  it ;  but  two  I  yet 
remember.  They  said,  that  in  the  first  place  they  thought  it  very 
strange,  that  so  many  tall  men  wearing  beards,  strong  and  well  arm'd, 
who  were  about  the  king,  ('tis  like  they  meant  the  Swiss  of  the  guard,) 
should  submit  to  obey  a  child,  and  that  they  did  not  choo^  out  one 
amongst  themselves  to  command :  secondly,  (they  have  a  way  of 
speaking  in  their  language,  to  call  men  the  half  of  one  another,)  that 

'  they  had  observed,  that  there  were  amongst  us,  men  full,  and  cramm'd 
with  aU  manner  of  conveniences,  whilst  in  the  mean  time,  their  halves 
were  begging  at  their  doors,  lean,  and  half  starv'd  with  hunger  and 
poverty ;  and  thought  it  strange,  that  these  necessitous  halves,  were  ^ 
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montan  name,  to  fail  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  he  chose  a  mean  bet 
these  two  extreams,  after  this  manner ;  the  youngest  and  most  acti\ 
his  men,  he  would  preserve  for  the  service  and  defence  of  their  couii 
and  therefore  sent  them  back ;  and  with  the  rest,  whose  loss  would 
of  less  consideration,  he  resolved  to  make  good  the  pass,  and  with 
death  of  them,  to  make  the  enemy  buy  their  entry  as  dear  as  poss 
he  could  :  as  it  gdso  fell  gut,  for  being  presently  environed  on  all  si 
by  the  ArcadiansJ'aAer  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enci 
he,  and  his,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  Is  there  any  tjwhydedicated 
the  conquerours,  which  is  not  much  more  due  to  these  wEo  were  oy 

come  ?  The  part  thS'true  coiSguiQSSjQ^-Pj^Xi.  ^*^^  *^  ^®  encoun 
not  in  the  coming  oflf  flEna  the  honour  of  vertue  consists  in  fig^hti 
not  in  subduhigT^    '^ 

But  to  return  to  my  story,  these  prisoners  are  so  far  from  discover 
the  least  weakness,  for  all  the  terrors  can  be  represented  to  them,  tl 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  two  or  three  months,  that  they  ajr^k^ 
they  always  appear  with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  jaipartune  th 
masters  to  make  haste  to  bring  them  to  the  test,  defie,  rail  at  them,  a 
reproach  them  with  jjjowardize^and  the  number  ofBattels  they  have  1 
against  those  of  their  country.  I  have  a  song  made  by  one  of  tht 
prisoners,  wherein  he  bids  them  "  come  all,  and  dine  upon  him,  a 
welcome,  for  they  shall  withaJLeat  their  own  fathers,  and  j»^randfptVif 
whose  flesh  has  served  to  feed  and  nourish  him.  Those  muscles,"  sa 
he,  "  this  flesh,  and  these  veins,  are  your  own  :  poor  silly  souls  as  y< 
are,  you  little  think  that  the  substance  of  your  ancestors  limbs  is  he 
yet :  but  mind  as  you  eat,  and  you  will  find  in  it  the  taste  of  your  ov 
flesh  : "  in  which  song  there  is  to  be  observed,  an  invention  that  do< 
nothing  relish  of  the  barbarian.  Those  that  paint  these  people  dyir 
after  this  manner,  represent  the  prisoner  spitting  in  the  faces  of  h 
executioners,  and  making  at  them  a  wry  mouth.  And  'tis  most  certaii 
that  to  the  very  last  gasp,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  defie  thei 
both  in  word  and  gesture.  In  plain  truth,  these  men  are  very  savag 
in  comparison  of  us,  and  of  necessity,  they  must  either  be  absolute] 
so,  or  else  we  are  savager  :  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the. 
manners,  and  ours. 

^he  men  there  have  several  wives«  and  so  much  the  ©•eater  numbei 
by  how  much  they  togme  greater  reputation  anH  valmir  and  it  is  on 


very  reman 


lave,  that  the  same  endeavour  on 
wives  hate  tohinder  anddivcrt_us  from  the  friendship  and  familiarity 
of  other  women^  thosVanploy.to  promote  their  husbands  desires,  anc 
to  procure  them  many  spouses  ;  for  being  above  all  things  sollicitous  oj 
their  husbands  honour,  'tis  their  chiefest  care  tO^jceK  o^^i  ^^^  *o  bring 
in  the  most  companions  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  testimony  oi 
their  husbands  vertue.  I  know  most  of  ours  will  cry  out,  that  'tis 
monstrous  ;  whereas  in  truth,  it  is  not  so ;  but  a  truly  matrimoniai 
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